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PHILOSOFHT OF HERODOTUS. 



Few, even amongst literary people, 
are aware of the true place occupied 
by Herodotus in universal literature^ 
secondly, scarce here and nfaere a 
scholar up and down a century h led 
to reflect upon the muUipiicify of his 
relations to the whole range of civili- 
zation. We endeavour in these words 
to catch, as in a net, the gross promi- 
nent faults of his appreciation ; on 
-whicfa account, first, we say pointed- 
ly, universal literature, not Grecian — 
since the primarv error is, to regard 
Herodotus merely in relation to the 
literature of preece ; secondly, on 
which account we notice the circuit, 
the numerical amount, of hb collisions 
with science — because the second and 
greater error is, to regard him ezclu* 
sively as an historian. But now, an« 
der a jnster allocation of his rank, as 
the general father of nrose composi- 
tion, Herodotus is nearly related to all 
literature whatsoever, modem not less 
than ancient ; and as ihe father of 
what m^j be called ethnographical 
geography, as a man who speculated 
most ably on all the humanities of 
science — that is, on all the scientific 
questions which naturally interest our 
Human sensibilities in this great tem- 
ple which we look up to, the pavilion 
of the sky, the sun, the moon, the at- 
mosnhere, with its climates and its 
winds ; or in this home which we in- 
berit, the earth, with its hills and 
rivers — Herodotns ought least of a!l 
to be classed amongst historians: 
that is but a secondary title for him ; 
he deserves to be rated as the lead* 
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er amongst philosophical polyhistonr, 
which b the nearest designation to 
that i>L encyclopaedist current in the 
G^ek In^rature. And yet b not this 
-word e^clop<Bdist much lower than 
his ancient name— ^Mrr of history f 
Doubtless it b no great dbtinction at 
present to be an encyclopaedist, which 
is often but another name for book* 
maker> craftsman, mechanic, journey- 
man, in hb meanest degeneration ; 
yet in those early days, when the 
timid muse of science had scarcely 
ventured sandal* deep into waters so 
unfathomable, it seems to us a great 
thing indeed, that one young man 
should have founded an entire ency- 
clopaedia for hb countrymen, upon 
those difficult problems which cnal- 
lenged their primary attention, because 
starting forward from the very roof-^ 
the walls — the floor of that beautiful 
theatre which they tenanted. The 
habitable world, h «i»«v/ifni, was now 
daily becoming better known to the 
human race: but how? Chiefly 
through Herodotus. There are amu- 
sing evidences extant, of the profound 
ignorance in which nations the most 
enlightened had hitherto lived, as to all 
lands beyond their own audits frontier 
adjacencies. But within the single gene- 
ration (or the single half century) pre- 
vious to the birth of Herodotus, vast 
changes had taken place. . The mere re- 
volutions consequent upon the founda- 
tion of the Persian empire had approxi- 
mated the whole world of civilization. 
First came the conquest of Egypt by 
the second of the new emperors. Thb 
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events had it stood alone, was immea- 
surable in its effects for meeting curl- 
08itj> and in its immediate excitement 
for prompting it. It brought the 
whole vast chain of Persian depen- 
doDcies, from the river Indus east* 
wards to the Nile westwards, or even 
through Cyrene to the gates of Car- 
thage, under the unity of a single 
sceptre. The world was open. Jea- ^ 
Ipus interdicts, inhospitable laws, na- 
tional hostilities, always inprocinctu, 
no longer fettered the feet of the mer- 
chant, or neutralized the exploring in- 
stincta of the philosophic traveller. 
Next came the restoration of the 
Jewish people. Judea, no longer 
weeping by the Euphrates, was again 
sitting for another half millennium of 
divine probation under her ancient 
palm-tree. Next after that came the 
convulsions of Greece, earthquake 
upon earthquake ; the trampling my- 
riads of Darius, but six years before 
the birth of Herodotus; the river- 
draining millions of Xerxes in the fifUi 
year of his wondering infancy. Whilst 
the swell from this great storm was 
yet angry, and hardly subsiding, (a 
metaphor used by Herodotus himself, 
IT/ 0i)t«i>rMy «r{«7^«TMy,} whilst the scars 
of Greece were yet raw from the Per- 
sian scymitar, her towns and temples 
to the east of the Corinthian isthmus 
smouldering ruins yet reeking from 
the Persian torch, the young Herodo- 
tus had wandered forth in a rapture 
of impassioned curiosity, to see, to 
touch, to measure, all those great ob- 
jects, whose names had been recently 
su rife in men's mouths. The luxuri- 
ous Sardis, the nation of Babylon, 
the Nile, the oldest of rivers, Memphis, 
and Thebes the hundred-gated, that 
were but amongst his youngest daugh- 
ters, with the pyramids inscrutable as 
the heavens— all these he had visited. 
As far up the Nile as Elephantine he 
had personally pushed fab enquiries; 
and far beyond that, by his obstinate 
questions from all men presumably 
equal to the answers. Tyre, even, he 
made a separate voyage to explore. 
Palestine he had trodden with Grecian 
feet; the mysterious Jerusalem he 
had visited, and had computed her 
proportions. , Finally, aa to Greece 
continental, though not otherwise con- 
nected with it himself than by the 
bond of language, and as the home of 
hia Ionian ancestors, (in which view 
he often calls it by the great moral 



UAxneofHeilas, regions that geographi- 
cally belong to Asia and even to Af- 
rica,) he seems by mere casual no- 
tices, now prompted by an historical 
Incident, now for the purpose of an il- 
lustrative comparison, to have known 
so familiarly, that Pausanias in after 
ages does not describe more minutely 
the local features to which he had 
dedicated a life, than this extraordi- 
nary traveller, for whom they did but 
point a period or circumstantiate a 
parenthesis. As a geographer, often 
as a hydrographer — witness his sound- 
ings thirty miles off the mouths of the 
Nile — Herodbtus was the first great 
parent of dbcovery, as'between nation 
and nation he was the author of mutual 
revelation ; whatsoever any one nation 
knew of its own little ring fence, 
through daily use and experience, or 
had received by ancestral tradition, 
that he published to all other nations. 
He was the first central interpreter, 
the common dragoman to the general 
college of civilization that now belted 
the Mediterranean, holding up, in a 
language already laying the founda" 
tions of universality, one comprehen- 
sive, mirror, reflecting to them all the 
separate chorography, habits, insti- 
tutions, and religious systems of 
each. Nor was it in the facts merely, 
that he retraced the portraits of all 
leading states; whatsoever in these 
facts was mysterious, for that he had 
a self-originated solution ; whatsoever 
was perplexing by equiponderant 
counter-assumptions, for that he 
brought a determining impulse to the 
one side or the other ; whatsoever 
seemed contradictory, for that he 
brought a reconciling hypothesis. 
Were it the annual rise of a river, 
were it the formation of a famous 
kingdom by alluvial depositions, were 
it the unexpected event of a battle, or 
the apparently capricious migration of 
a people — for all alike Herodotus had 
such resources of knowledge as took the 
sting out of the marvellous, or such re- 
sources of ability as at least suggested 
the plausible. Antiquities or mytho- 
logy, martial institutions or pastoral, the 
secret motives to a falsehood which he 
exposes, or the hidden nature of some 
truth which he deciphers — all alike 
lay within the searching dissection of 
this astonishing intellect, the most 
powerful lens by far that has ever been 
brought to bear upon the mixed ob- 
jects of a speculative traveller. 
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To have classed this man as a mere 
fabling annalist, or even if it should 
be said on better thoughts — no, not 
as a fabHng annalist but as r great 
scenical historian— is so monstrous an 
oTersightf so mere a neglect of the 
proportion! maintained amongst the 
topics treated by Herodotus, that we 
do not conceiTO any apology requi- 
rite for revising 9 in this place or at 
this time, the general estimate on a 
sulject always interesting. What b 
every body's business, the proverb 
instructs us to view as nobody*s by 
duty ; but under the same rule it is 
asy body's by right ; and what be- 
longs to all hours alike, may for that 
reason belong without blame to Janu- 
ary of the year 1842. ' Yet, if any 
man obsUnate in demanding for all 
acts a ** sufficient reason '* | to speak 
Leibnitice] demurs to our revision, as 
having no special invitation at this 
immediate moment, then we are 
happy to tell him that Mr Hermann 
Bobrik has famished us with such 
an invitation by a recent review 
of Herodotus as a geographer,* and 
thus famished even a technical plea 
for calling up the great man l>efore 
oar bar. 

We have already said something 
towards reconsidering the thoughtless 
classification of a writer whose works 
do actually, in their major proportion, 
not essentially concern that subject to 
which, by their tratislated title, they 
are exclusively referred ; for even 
that part which it historical, often 
moves by mere anecdotes or personal 
sketches. And the uniform object of 
these is not the history, but the poli- 
tical condition, of the particular state 
or province. But we now feel dis- 
posed to press this rectification a little 
more keenly by asking — what was 
the reason for this apparently wilful 
error? The reason is palpable: it 
was the ignorance of irreflectiveness. 

I. For with respect to the first 
oversight on the claim of Herodotus, 
as an eaiiiest archetype of composi- 
tion, so much is evident — that, if 
prose were simply the negation of 
Terse, were it the fact that prose had 
no separate laws of iu own, but that 
to be a eompoeer in prose meant only 
bis privflege of bemg inartificial — 
his dispensation from' Uie restraints of 



metre — then indeed it would be a 
slight nominal honour to have been 
the Father of Prose. But this is ig- 
norance, though a pretty common 
ignorance. To walk well, it is not 
enough that a man abstains from 
dancing. Walking has rules of its 
own, the more difficult to perceive or 
to practise as they are less broadly 
prononds. To forbear singing b not 
therefore to speak well or to read 
well : each of which offices rests upon 
a separate art of its own. Numerous 
laws of transition, connexion, prepa* 
ration, are different for a writer in 
verse and a writer in prose. Each 
mode of composition is a great art ; 
well executed, is the highest and 
most difficult of arts. And we are 
satisfied that, one century before the 
age of Herodotus, the effort must have 
been greater to wean the feelings from 
a key of poetic composition to which 
all minds had long been attuned and 
prepared, than at present it would be 
for any paragraphist in the newspapers 
to make the invertte revolution by sudU 
defdy renouncing the modesty of prose 
for the impassioned forms of lyrical 
poetry. It was a great thing to be 
the leader of prose composition ; great 
even, as we alt can see at other times^ 
to be absolutely first in any one sub- 
division of composition : how much 
more in one whole bisection of litera- 
ture! And, if it is objected that 
Herodotus was not the eldest of prose 
writers, doubtless in an absolute sense 
no man was. There must always 
have been short public inscriptions 
not admittinfT of metre, as where num- 
bers — quantities — dimensions were 
concerned. It is enough that all 
feeble tentative explorers of the art 
had been too meagre in matter, too 
rude in manner, like Fablus Pictor 
amongst the Romans, to captivate the. 
ears of men, and thus to ensure their 
own propagation. Without annoying 
the reader by the cheap erodition of 
parading defunct names before him, 
it is certain that Scylax, an author 
still surviving, was nearly contempo- 
rary with Herodotus ; and not very 
wide of him by bis subject. In hss 
case it is probable that the mere prac- 
tical benefits of his book to the navi- 
gators of the Mediterranean in that 
early period, had multiplied hb book 
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so as erentaally to presenre it. Yet, 
as Major Rennell remarks, Cteog, Sy$t. 
of Herod, f p. 610j — '' Scylax must be 
regarded as a seaman orpUol, and the 
author of a coasdng directory ;** as a 
mechanic artizan, ranking with Ha- 
milton, Moore, or Gunter, not as a 
great liberal artist — an inte/lectuai 
potentate like Herodotus. Such now 
upon the scale of intellectual claims as 
was this geographical rival by compa- 
rison with Herodotus, such doubtless 
were his rivals or predecessors in his- 
tory, in antiquities, and in the other 
provinces which he occupied. And 
generally the fragments of these au- 
thors, surviving in Pagan as well as 
Christian collections^ show that they 
were such. So that> in a high virtual 
8ense> Herodotus was to prose compo- 
sition what Homer 600 years earlier 
had been to verse. 

II. But whence arose the other 
mistake about Herodotus — the fancy 
that his great work was exclusively 
(or even chiefly) a history ? It arose 
simply from a mistranslation, which 
subsists every where to this day. We 
remember that Kant, in one of his 
miscellaneous essays, finding a neces- 
sity for explaining the term Hisioire, 
[wny we cannot say, since the Oer- 
mans have the self-grown word Ge' 
schichte for that idea,] deduces it of 
course from the Greek *UT»fta, This 
brings him to an occasion for defining 
the term. And how ? It is laugh- 
able to imagine the anxious reader 
bending his ear to catch the Kantean 
whisper, and finally, solemnly hearing 
that 'irr«(i« means — History. Really, 
Professor Kant, we should almost 
have guessed as much. But such de- 
rivations teach no more than the ample 
circuit of Bardolph's definition — «* ac- 
comrnodaled^ihtit whereby a man is, 
or may be thought to be" — what? 
*' accommodated,** Kant was an ex- 
cellent Latin scholar, but an indifPer- 
ent Grecian. And spite of the old 
traditional '« Hittoriarum Libri No- 
yem,'* which stands upon all Latin 



title-pages of Herodotus, we need 
scarcely remind a Greek scholar that 
the verb !rr«;i*», or the noun Wr9^m, never 
bears tn this writer the latter sense of 
recording and memorializing. The- 
substantive is a word freouently em- 
ployed by Herodotus: often in the 
plural number; and uniformly it 
means enquiries or investigations, sa 
that the proper English version of th» 
title-page would be — ** Of the rc- 
searches made by Herodotus, Nine 
Books.'* And in reality that is the 
very meaning, and the secret driflr, 
the conservation running overhead 
through these nine sections to tho 
nine muses. Had the work been de- 
signed as chiefly historical, it would 
have been placed under the patronage 
of the one solo muse presiding over 
History. But because the very open - 
ing sentence tells us that it is not 
chiefly historical, that it is so partially, 
that it rehearses the acts of men, [r* 
>'f »«/£! »«,] together with the monumen* 
tal structures of human labour, [r* 
t^ya, — for the true sense of which 
word in this position see the first sen- 
tence in section thirty-five of JEuterpe,2 
and other things beside, [t« r« «xx«,] 
because in short not any limited an> 
nals, because the mighty revelation of 
the world to its scattered inhabitants, 
because — 

" Qaicqaid aguot homines, votum, 

timor, ira, voluptat, 
Gaudia, diicursus, nottri est farrago> 
libelli,— 
therefore it was that a running tiile or 
superscription so extensive and so as-» 
piring haa at some time been adopted. 
Every muse, and not one only, is pre- 
sumed to be interested in the work i 
and, in simple truth, this legend of de- 
dication is but an expansion or variety 
more impressively conveyed of what 
had been already notified in the inaa« 
gural sentence ; whilst both this sen- 
tence and that dedication were de« 
signed to meet the very misconception 
which has since notwithstanding pre- 
vailed.* 



• But — " How has it prevailed/' some will ask, " if an error ? Have not great 
scholars sate upon Herodotus?" Doubtless, many. There is none greater, for in- 
stance, merely as a verbal scholar, than Valckenaer. Whence we conclude that in- 
evitably this error has been remarked somewhere. And as to the erroneous Latin ver- 
sion still keeping its ground, partly that may be due to the sort of snperstidon whioh 
every where protects old usages in formal situations like a title-page, partly to the fact 
that there is no happy Latin word to express Researches' But, however that may be, 
all the scholars in the world cannot get rid of the evidence involved in th9 general use^ 
of the word Irr^^i* by Herodotiii» 
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These rectificafioDf ought to hate 
•oroe effect in elevating — first, the 
rank of Herodotus ; secondly, his pre- 
sent attractions. Most certain we 
are that few readers are aware of the 
various amusement conyeyed from all 
sources then ezistingy by this most 
splendid of traTcllers. Dr Johnson 
has expressed in print, (and not mere- 
W in the strife of conversation,) the 
following extravagant idea — that to 
Homer, as its original author, may be 
traced back, at least in outline, eoery 
tale or complication of incidents now 
moving in modem poems, romances, 
or novels. Now, it is not necessary 
to denounce such an assertion as false, 
because, upon two separate reasons, 
it shows itself to be impossible. In 
the first place, the motive to such an 
assertion was^to emblazon the inven- 
tive faculty of Homer; but it hap- 
pens that Homer could not invent 
any thing,, small or great, under the 
Tery principles of Grecian art. To 
be a fictioo, as to matters of action, 
(for in embellishments the rule might 
be otherwise,) was to be ridiculous 
and unmeaning in Grecian eyes. Wo 
nay illustrate the Grecian feeling on 
this point (however little known to 
eritics) by our own dolorous disap- 
pointment when wo opened the Al^ 
hambra of Mr Washington Irving. 
We had supposed it to be some real 
Spanish or Moorish legend connected 
with that romantic edifice ; and, bo- 
hold! it was a mere Sadler's Wells 
travesty, (we speak of its plan, not of 
its execution,) applied to some slender 
fragments from past days. Such, 
but far stronger, would have been the 
disappointment to Grecian feelings, 
in finding any poetic {ct fortiori, any 
prose) legend to be a fiction of the 
writer's — words cannot measure the 
reaction of disgust. And thence it 
was that no tragic poet of Athens 
ever took for his theme any tale or 
fable not already pre-existing in some 
▼ersion, though now and then it 
might l>e the least popular version. 
It was capital as an offence of the in- 
tellect, it was lunatic to do otherwise. 
Thu is a most important characteris- 
tic of ancient taste ; and most 
interesting in its philosophic value for 
any comparative estimate of modem 
art, as against ancient. In particular, 
no just commentary can ever be writ- 
ten on the poetics of Aristotle, which 
leaves it out of sight. Secondly, it 
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is evident that the whole character, 
the very nrinciple of movement, in 
many modern stories, depends upon 
sentiments derived remotely from 
Christianity ; and others npon usages 
or manners peculiar to modem civili. 
zation ; so as in either case to involve 
a moral anachronism if viewed as 
Pagan. Not the colouring only of 
the fable, but the very incidents, one 
and all, and the situations, and the 
perplexities, are constantly the pro- 
duct of something characteristically 
modern in the circumstances, some^ 
times for instance in the climate; 
for the ancients had no experimental 
knowledge of severe climates. With 
these double impossibilities before us, 
of any absolute fictions in a Pagan 
author that could be generally fitted to 
anticipate modem tales, we shall not 
transfer to Herodotus the impractic- 
able compliment paid by Dr Johnson 
to Homer. But it is certain that the 
very best co.lection of stories furnish- 
ed by Pagan funds, lies dispersed 
through hb great work. One of the 
best of the Arabian Nights, the very 
best as regards the structure of the 
plot^-viz. the tale of AH Baba and the 
Forty Thieves — is evidently derived 
from an incident in that remark- 
able Egyptian legend, connected with 
the treasure house of Rbampsinitus. 
This, except two of his Persian 
legends, (Cyrus and Dariqs,) is the 
longest tale in Herodotus ; and by 
much the best in an artist's sense ; in- 
deed, its own remarkable merit, as a 
fable in which the incidents succes" 
sivefy generate each other, caused it to 
be transplanted by the Greeks to their 
own country. Vossius, in his work on 
the Greek historians, and a hnndred 
years later, Valckenaer, with many 
other scholars, had pointed out the 
singular conformity of this memorable 
Egyptian story with several that 
afterwards circulated in Greece- The 
eldest of these transfers was undoubt- 
edly the Boeotian tale (but in days 
berore the name Bosotia existed) of 
Agamedes and Trophonius, architects, 
and sons to the King of Orchomenos, 
who built a treasure-house at Hyria, 
(noticed by Homer in his shi|^ cata- 
logue,) followed by tragical circum- 
stances, the vexy same as those re- 
corded by Herodotus. It is trae that 
the latter incidents, according to the 
Egyptian version — the monstrous de- 
vice of Rbampsinitus for discovering 
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the robber at tbe price of his daugh- 
ter's honour, and the final reward of 
the robber for his petty ingenuity^ 
(which, after all, belonged chiefly to 
the deceased architect,) ruin the tale 
|L8 a whole. But these latter incidents 
are obviously forgeries of another 
age ; '* angeschlossen'* fastened on by 
fraud, " an den enten aelteren theil,'* to 
the first and elder part, as Mueller 
rightly observes, p. 97, of his OrchO' 
menos. And even hero it is pleasing 
to notice the incredulity of Herodotus, 
who was not, like so many of his 
Christian commentators, sceptical 
upon previous system and by whole- 
sale, but equally prone to believe 
wherever his heart (naturally reve- 
rential) suggested an interference of 
superior natures* and to doubt 
wherever his excellent judgment de- 
tected marks of incoherency. He 
records the entire series of incidents 
as r« Xi7«/tfy« «»«.», reports of events 
which had reached him by heai*say9 
tftat Ji •v irtrrtt — •« but to me,'* he says 
pointedly, ** not credible." 

In this view, as a thesaurus fabuia-' 
runit a great repository of aDecdotes 
and legends, tragic or romantic, He- 
rodotus is so far beyond all Pagan 
competition* that we are thrown upon 
Christian literatures for any corres- 
ponding form of merit. The case haa 
often been imagined playfully, that a 
man were restricted to one book; 
and, supposing all books so solemn as 
those of a religious interest to be laid 
out of the question, many are the an- 
swers which have been pronounced, 
according to the difference of men's 
minds. Rousseau, as is well known, 
on such an assumption made his elec- 
tion for PluUrch. But shall we tell 
the reader wftyf It was not alto« 
gether his taste, or his judicious choice, 
which decided him ; for choice there 
can be none amongst elements unexa- 
mined — it was his limited reading. 
Except a few papers in the French 
Encyclopedic during his maturer 
years, and some dozen of works pre- 
sented to him by their authors, his 
own friends, Rousseau had read little 
or nothing beyond Plutarch's Lives 
in a bad French translation, and Mon- 
taigne. Though not a Frenchman, 
having had an education (if such one 
can call it) thoroughly French, he had 
the usual puerile French craze about 
Roman virtue, and republican simpli- 
city, and Cato, and ** all that." So 



that his decision goes for little. And 
even he, had he read Herodotus^ 
would have thought twice before be 
made up his mind. The truth is, that 
in such a case, suppose, for example^ 
Robinson Crusoe empowered to im- 
port one book and no more into his 
insular hermitage, the most powerful 
of human books must be unavoidably 
excluded, and for the following rea- 
son : that in the direct ratio of its 
profundity will be the unity of any 
fictitious interest; a Paradise Lost, 
or a King Lear, could not agitate or 
possess the mind as they do, if they 
were at leisure to " amuse" us. So 
far from relying on its unity, the work 
which should aim at the maximum of 
amusement, ought to rely on the 
maximum of variety. And in that 
view it is that we urge the paramount 
pretensions of Herodotus ; since not 
only are his topics separately of prim- 
ary interest, each for itself, but they 
are collectively the most varied in the 
quality of that interest, and they are 
touched with the most flying and least 
lingering pen ; for, of all writers, 
Herodotus is the most cautious not 
to trespass on his reader's patience : 
his transitions are the most fluent 
whilst they are the most endless, jus- 
tifying themselves to the understand- 
ing as much as they recommend 
themselves to the spirit of hurrying 
curiosity ; and his narrations or de- 
scriptions are the most animated by 
the generality of their abstractions, 
whilst they are the most faithfully in- 
dividual by the felicity of their mi- 
nute circumstances. 

Once, and in a public situation, we 
ourselves denominated Herodotus the 
Froissart of antiquity. But we were 
then speaking of him exclusively as 
an historian ; and even so, we did him 
injustice. Thus far it is true the two 
men agree, that both are less political, 
or reflecting, or moralizing, as histo- 
rians, than they are scenical and 
splendidly picturesque. But Frois- 
sart is little else than an historian. 
Whereas Herodotus is the counter- 
part of some ideal Pandora, by the 
universality of his accomplishments. 
He is a traveller of discovery, like 
Captain Cooke or Park. He is a na- 
turalist, the earliest that existed. He 
is a myihologist, and a speculator on 
the origin, as well as value, of religious 
rites. He is a political economist by 
instinct of genius, before the science 
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of economy had a name or a conscious 
function ; and by two great records^ 
he hai put ns np to the level of aU 
that can excite our cariosity at that 
great era of moving civilization : — 
finty as respects Persia, by the ela- 
borate review of the various satra- 
pies or great lieutenancies of the em- 
pir#— that vast empire which had 
absorbed the Assyrian, Median, Ba* 
bylonisn, Little Syrian, and Egyptian 
kingdoms, registering against each 
separate vioeroyalty, from Algiers to 
Lahore beyond the Indus, what was 
the amount of its annnal. tribute to 
^o gorgeous exchequer of Sosa ; and 
secondly, as respecu Greece, by his 
review of the numerous little Grecian 
states, and thdr several contingents 
in ships, or in soldiers, or in both, 
(acoording as their ptMition happened 
to be inland or maritime,) towards 
the universal armament against the 
second and greatest of the Persian in- 
vasions. Two such documents, such 
arehives of political economy, do not 
exist elsewhere in history. Egypt 
had now ceased, and we may say that 
(aeeordtng to the Scriptural pro* 
pbecy) it had ceased for ever to be 
an independent realm. Persia had 
now for seventy years had her foot 
upon the neck of this unhappy land ; 
and, in one century beyond the death 
of Herodotns, the* two-homed he- 
fowX of Macedon was destined to butt 
It down into hopeless prostration. 
Bat to far as Egypt, from her vast 
antiquity, or from her great resources, 
was entitled to a more circumstantial 
notice than any other satrapy of the 
great empire, such a notice it has ; 
and we do not scruple to say, though 
it may seem a bold word, that, from 
the many scattered features of Egyp- 
tian habiu or osages incidentally in- 
dicated by Herodotns, a better por- 
trait of Egyptian life, and a better 
abstract of Egyptian political eco- 
nomy, might even yet be gathered, 
than from all the writers of Greece 
for the cities of their native land. 



But take him as an exploratory tra- 
veller and as a naturalist, who had 
to break ground for the earliest en- 
trenchments in these new functions 
of knowledge ; we do not scruple to 
say that, muiaiit viutandis^ and conces- 
m concedendUf Herodotus has the se- 
parate qualifications of the two men * 
whom we would select by preference 
as the most distiaguished amongst 
Christian traveller- naturalists ; he has 
the universality of the Prussian Hum- 
boldt; and he has the picturesque 
fidelity to nature of the English Dam* 
pier — of whom the last was a simple 
self-educated seaman, but strong- 
minded by nature, austerely accurate 
through his moral reverence for truth, 
and zealous in pursuit of knowledge, 
to an excess which raises him to a 
level with the noble Greek. Dam- 
pier, whenjn the last stage of exhaus- 
tion from a malignant dysentery, un- 
able to stand uprieht, and surrounded 
by penis in a land of infidel fanatics, 
crawled on his hands and feet to ve- 
rify some fact of natural hbtory, no- 
der the blazing forenoon of the tro- 
pics ; and Hen>dotus, having no mo- 
tive but his own inexhaustible thirst 
ol knowledge, embarked on a sepa- 
rate voyage, fraught with hardships, 
towards a chance of clearing up what 
seemed a difficulty of some import- 
ance in deducing the religious mytha- 
logy of hb country. 

But it is in those characters by which 
he is best known to the world — viz. 
as an historian and a geographerr-that 
Herodotus levies the heaviest tribute 
on our reverence ; and precbcly in 
those characters it is that he now 
claims the amplest atonement, having 
formeriy sustained the grossest out- 
rages of insult and slander on the pe- 
culiar merits attached to each of those 
characters. Credulous he was sup- 
posed to be, in a degree transcending 
the privilege of old garrulous nurses ; 
hyperbolically extravagant beyond Sir 
John Mandeville \ and lastly, as if he 
had been a Mendez Pinto or a Mun- 



** Two-homed** in one view, as having no laccesaor, Alexander was called the 
OiiS'komed. But it it very singalar that all OrieDtal nations, without knowing any 
thing of the Scriptural symbols UDdvr which Alexander is described by Daniel as the 
strong he-goat who batted against the ram of Pvrtia, hive always called him the 
'* twc-bemed," with a covert allusion to hia European and bis Asiatic -kingdom. And 
it is eqeally singular, that unintentionally this symbol falls in with Ale:iander*s own 
assumption of a descent from the L^bian Jupiter- Ammon, to whom the double horns 
were aa indispenaable and characteristic symbol. 
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chau8eD» he was saluted as the ** father 
of lies.** N0W9 on these calamniesy 
it b pleasant to know that his most 
fervent admirer no longer feels it re- 
quisite to utter one word in the way 
of complaint or vindication. Time 
has carried him round to the diame* 
trical eounterpole of estimation. Exa- 
mination and more learned study have 
justified every iota of those state- 
ments io whidi he pledged his own pri* 
vote authority. His chronology is bet- 
ter to this day than any single system 
opposed to it. His dimensions and 
distances are so far superior to those 
of later travellers* whose hands were 
strengthened by all the powers of mi- 
litary command and regal autocracy, 
that Major Rennell* upon a deliber- 
ate retrospect of his works* preferred 
his authority to that of those who 
came after him as conquerors and ru- 
lers of the kingdoms which he had 
described as a simple traveller ; nay, 
to the late authority of those who had 
conquered those conquerors. It is 
gratifying that a judge* so just and 
thoughtful as the Major* should de- 
clare the reports of Alexander's offi- 
cers on the distances and stations in 
the Asiatic part of his empire* less 
trustworthy by much than the reports 
of Herodotus : yet* who was more li- 
berally devoted to science than Alex- 
ander? or what were the humble 
powers of the foot traveller in compa- 
rison with those of the mighty earth- 
shaker* for whom prophecy had been 
on the watch for centuries r It is gra- 
tifying* that a judge like the Major 
should find the same advantage op the 
^ide of Herodotus* as to the distances 
in the Egyptian and Lybian part of 
this empire* on a comparison with the 
most accomplished of Romans, Pliny, 
Strabo* Ptolemy, (for all are Romans 
who benefited by any Roman ma- 
chinery*) coming five and six centu- 
ries later. We indeed hold the accu- 
racy of Herodotus to be all but mar- 
vellous* considering the wretched ap- 
paratus which he could then command 
in the popular measures. The stadium, 
it is true* was more accurate* because 
Jess equivocal in those Grecian days, 
than afterwards* when it inter-oscil- 
lated with the Roman stadium; but 
all the multiples of that stadium* such 
as the schanuSf the Persian panuana, 
or the military sUUkmus, were only 
less vague than the coss of Hindostan 
in their ideal standards* and as fluc- 



tuating practically as are all computed 
distances at all times and places. The 
close approximations of Herodotus to 
the returns of distances upon caravan 
routes of 500 miles by the roost vigi« 
lant of modern travellers* checked by 
the caravan controllers* is a bitter re- 
tort upon his calumniators. And* as 
to the consummation of the insults 
against him in the charge of wilful 
falsehood* we explain it out of hastr 
reading and slight acquaintance with 
Greek. The sensibility of Herodo- 
tus to his own future character in this 
respect* under a deep consciousness of 
his upright forbearance on the one 
side* and of the extreme liability on 
the other side to uncharitable construc- 
tion for any roan moving amongst 
Egyptian tnaumaturgical traditions* 
comes forward continually in his anx- 
ious distinctions between what he gives 
on his own ocular experience (•4'^—) 
what upon his own enquiries* or com- 
bination of enquiries with previous 
knowledge Orr^^m}— what upon hear- 
say («*«) — what upon current tradi- 
tion (XfT'tff.) And the evidences are 
multiplied over and above these dis- 
tinctions* of the irritation which be- 
sieged his mind as to the future wrongs 
ho might sustain from the careless and 
the unprincipled. Had truth been less 
precious in his eyes, was it tolerable 
to be supposed a liar for so vulgar an 
object as that of creating a stare by 
wonder-making? The high-minded 
Grecian, justly proud of his superb 
intellectual resources for taking cap- 
tive the imaginations of his half-po- 
lished countrymen* disdained sudi 
base artifices* which belong more pro- 
perly to an effeminate and over-stimu- 
lated stage of civilization. And* once 
for all* he had announced at an early 
point as the principle of his work, as 
what ran along the whole line of his 
statements by way of basis or subsump- 

tion* (>^«(o wafrm to Xtfit vrtutirmt) — 

that he wrote upon the faith of hearsay 
from the Egyptians severally : mean- 
ing by " severally," (i««r*'0 — that he 
did not adopt any chance hearsay* but 
such as was guaranteed by the men 
who presided over each several depart- 
ment of Egyptian official or ceremo- 
nial life. 

Having thus said something to- 
wards re-vindicating for Herodotus 
his proper station— first* as a power 
in hterature ; next, as a geographer, 
economist, mythologist* antiquary. 
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historian — we shall draw the reader's 
attention to the remarkable ''set of 
the current" towards that verj con- 
summation and result of justice 
amongst the learned within the last 
two generations. There is no such 
ease extant of truth slowly righting 
itself. Seventy years ago» the repu- 
tation of Herodotns for Teracity was 
at the lowest ebb. That prejudice still 
surrlTes popularly. But amongst the 
learned^ it has gradually given way to 
better scholarship, and to two genera- 
tions of travellersy starting with far 
superior preparation for their difficult 
labours. Accordingly* at tliis day* 
each successive commentator* better 
able to read Greek, and better provid- 
ed with solutions for the ineTitable 
errors of a reporter, drawing upon 
others for his facts* with only an occa- 
Honal interposition of his own opinion* 
comes with increasing reverence to 
his author. The Ictudaior temporis 
adi takes for granted in his sweeping 
ignorance* that we of the present ge- 
neration are less learned than our 
immediate predecessors. It happens* 
that all over Europe the course of 
learning has been precisely in the in- 
Terse direction. Poor was the condi- 
tion of Greek learning in England* 
when Dr Cooke (one of the ^^^ 
wretched old boys who operated upon 
Gray*s Elegy in the character of 
Greek translators) presided at Cam- 
bridge as their Greek professor. See* 
or rather touch with the tongs* his 
edition* of Aristotle's Poetics. Equal- 
ly poor was its condition in Germany: 
for* if one swallow could make a sum- 
mer* we had that in England. Poorer 
by far was its condition (as generally 
it is) in France : where a gpreat don 
in Greek letters* an Abbe who passed 
for unfathomably learned* having oc- 
casion to translate a Greek sentence* 
saying that ** Herodotns, even whilst 
lonicising, (using the IodIo dialect*) 
had yet spelt a particular name with 
the nlpha and not with the fto/* ren- 
dered the passage <* Herodote etaussi 
Jazon.*' The Greek words were 
these three — *H^iit$T$$ mm tat^tt. He 
had never heard that m«u means even 
almost as often as it means and: thus 
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he introduced to the world a fine new 
author* one Jazon« Esquire ; and the 
squire holds his place in the learned 
Abb^*s book to this day. Good Greek 
scholars are now in the proportion of 
perhaps sixty to one by comparison 
with the penultimate generation : and 
this proportion holds equally for Ger- 
many and for England* So that the 
restoration of Herodotus to his place 
in literature* hbPa/ifi9«ne#ia* has been 
no caprice* but is due to the vast de- 
positions of knowledge* equal for the 
fast seventy or eighty years to the ac- 
cumulated product of the entire pre- 
vious interval from Herodotus to 1 760* 
in every one of those particular fields 
which this author was led by his situa- 
tion to cultivate. 

Meantime the work of cleansing 
this great tank or depository of archsB- 
ology (the one sole reservoir, so placed 
in point of time as to collect and draw 
all the contributions from the frontier 
ground between the mythical and the 
historical period) is still proceeding. 
Every fresh labourer* by new acces- 
sions of direct sdd* or by new combi- 
nations of old suggestions* finds him- 
self able to purify the interpretation 
of Herodotus by wider analogies* or 
to account for his mistakes by more 
accurately developing the situation of 
the speaker. We also bring our own 
unborrowed contributions. We also 
would wish to promote this great la- 
bour* which* be it remembered* con- 
cerns no secondary section of human 
progress— searches no blind comers 
01 nooks of hbtory — but traverses the 
very crests and summits of human 
annals, with a solitary exception for 
the Hebrew Scriptures* so far as open- 
ing civilization is concerned. The 
commencement — the solemn inaugu- 
ration — of history* b placed no doubt 
in the commencement of the Olym- 
piads* 777 years before Chrbt. The 
doors of the great theatre were then 
thrown open. That is undeniable. 
But the performance did not actually 
commence till S^5 b.c* (the locus 
of Cyrus.) Then began the great 
tumult of nations— the termashaw, to 
speak Bengalice. Then began the 
procession* the pomp* the interweav- 



* Which edition the arrogant Mathiu in hb Pursuits of Literature (by far the roost 
popular of books from 1797 to 1802) highly praised ; though otberwiio annising him- 
self with the folly of the other grey-headed men contendiog for a school-boy's prise. 
It was the loss of dignity, however, in the translator, not their worthless Greek, 
whidi he saw came to ridicule. 
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iDg of the western tribes, not always 
by bodily presence, but by the actio 
in dittaru of p(mtic8. And the birth 
of Herodotus was precisely in the 
seventy-first year from that period. 
It is tbe greatest of periods that is 
concerned. And we also as willing. 
ly, we repeat^ would offer our contin- 
gent. What we propose to do, b to 
bring forward two or three important 
soggestions of others not yet popu- 
larly known — shaping and pointing, if 
possible, their application — brighten- 
ing their justice, or strengthening 
their outlines. And with these we 
propose to intermingle one or two 
suggestions, more exclusively our 
own. 

I.— rA« Nim^Planetary Earth ofHe- 
rodatus in ita relation, to the Flane^ 
tary Sun, 

Mr Hermann Bobrik is the first 
torchbearer to Herodotus who has 
thrown a strong light on his theory of 
the earth's relation to the solar sys- 
tem. This is one of the pr^ecognita, 
literally indispensable to tbe compre- 
hension of the geographical basis 
assumed by Herodotus. And it is 
really interesting to see how one 
original error had drawn after it a 
train of others — how one restoration 
of light has now illuminated a whole 
hemisphere of objects. We suppose 
it the very next thing to a fatal im- 
possibility> that any man should at 
once rid his mind so profoundly of all 
natural biases from education, or al- 
most from human instinct, as barely 
to suspect the physical theory of He- 
rodotus-^barely to imagine the idea 
of a divorce occurring in am/ theory 
between the solar orb and the great 
phenomena of summer and winter. 
Prejudications, having the forcis of a 
necessity, had blinded generation after 
generation of students to the very ad- 
mission in limine of such a theory as 
could go the length of dethroning the 
sun himself from all influence over 
the great vieissitudes of heat and cold 
— seed-time and harvest — for man. 
They did not see what actually was, 
what lay broadly below their eyes, in 
Herodotus, because it seemed too fan- 
tastic a dream to suppose that it could 
be. The case is far more common 
than feeble psychologists imagine. 
Numerous are the instances in which 
we actually see — not that which is 
really there to be seen— but that 
which we believe ^priori ought to be 
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there. And in cases so palpable as 
that of an external sense, it is not dif- 
ficult to set tbe student on his guard. 
But in cases more intellectual or 
moral, like several in Herodotus, it is 
difiScult for the teacher himself to be 
effectually vigilant It was not any 
thing actually seen by Herodotus 
which led him into denying tbe so- 
• lar functions ; it was his own inde- 
pendent speculation. This suggested 
to him a plausible hypothesb ; plau- 
sible it was for that age of the world ; 
and afterwards, on applying it to the 
actual difiSculties of the case, this by- 
pothesis seemed so far good, that it 
did really nnloek them. The case 
stood thus : — Herodotus contemplated 
Cold not as a mere privation of Heat, 
but as a positive quality ; quite aa 
much entitled to '' high considera- 
tion,** in the language of ambassadors, 
as its rival heat ; and quite as much 
to a ''retiring pension,** in case of 
being superannuated. Thus we all 
know, from Addison's fine raillery, 
that a certain philosopher regarded 
darkness not at all as any result from 
the absence of light, but fancied that, 
as some heavenly bodies are lumi- 
naries, so others (which he called tene- 
br\fic stars) might have the office of 
*' raying out positive darkness.** In • 
the infancy of science, the idea is 
natural to the human mind ; and we 
remember hearing a great man of our 
own times declare, that no sense of 
conscious power had ever so vividly 
dilated his mind, nothing so like a 
revelation, as when one day in broad 
sunshine, whilst yet a child, he dis- 
covered that his own shadow, which 
he had often angrily hunted, was no 
real existence, but a mere hindering of 
the 8un*8 light from filling up the 
space screened by his own body. The 
old grudge, which he cherished against 
this coy fugitive shadow, melted away 
in the rapture of this great discovery. 
To him the discovery had doubtless 
been originally half- suggested by ex- 
planations of his elders imperfectly 
comprehended. But in itself the dis- 
tinction between the affirmative and 
the negative is a step perhaps the 
most costly in. ejfort of any that the 
human mind is summoned to take; 
and the greatest indulgence is due to 
those early stages of civilization when 
this step had not been taken. For 
Herodotus, there existed two great 
counter-forces in absolute hostility — 
heat and cold ; and these forces were 
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incarnated in the winds. It was the 
north and north-east wind, not any 
distance of the sun, which radiated 
cold and frost; it was the sonthem 
wind from Ethiopia^ not at all the 
sun, whioh radiated heat. But could 
a man so sagacions as Herodotus stand 
with his ample Grecian forehead ex- 
posed to the noonday son, and suspect 
no part of the calorific agency to be 
seated in the sun ? Certainly he 
oonld not. But this partial agency is 
no more than what we of this day 
allow to secondary or tertiary causes 
apart from the principal. We, that 
regard the son as upon the whole our 
planetary fountain of light, yet recog- 
nise an electrical aurora, a zodiacal 
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Vght, &c., as substitutes not palpably 
dependent. We, that regard the sun 
as upon the whole our fountain of 
heat, yet reeog;nise many co-operatiye, 
many modifying forces having the 
same office— such as the local configu- 
ration of ground— such as sea neigh- 
bourhoods or land neighbourhomis, 
marshes or none, forests or none, strata 
of soil fitted to retain heat and fund it, 
or to disperse it and cool it. Precisely 
in the same war Herodotus did allow 
an agency to the sun upon the €laify 
range of heat, though he allowed 
none to the same luminary 4n regu* 
latingUieoAiNia/ range. What caused 
the spring and autumn, the summer 
and winter, (though generally in those 
ages there were but two seasons recog- 
niaed,) was the action of the winds. 
The diurnal arch of heat (as we may 
call it) ascending from sunrise to 
some hour, (say two p*m.,) when the 
snm of the two heats (the funded an- 
anal heat and the fresh increments of 
tUiify heat) reaches its nurximum, and 
the descending Umb of the same arch 
from this hour to sunset — this he ex- 
plained entirely out of the snn*s daify 
revolution, which to him was, of 
conrse, no apparent motion, but a real 
one in the sun. It is truly amusing 
to hear the g^reat man*s infantine 
simplicity in describing the eflfeots of 
this solar journey. The sun rises, it 
seems, in India ; and these poor In- 
dians, roasted by whole nations at 
breakfast-time, are then up to their 
chins in water, whilst we thankless 
Westerns are taking ** tea and toast** 
at our ease. However, it is a long 
lane which has no turning; and by 
noon the snn has driven so many 
stages away from India, that the poor 
ereatuves begin to come out of their 



rivers, and really find things tolerably 
comfortable. India is now cooled 
down to a balmy Grecian tempera- 
ture. <«A11 right behind!** as the 
mail-'Coaeh guards observe; but not 
quite right a- head, where the sun is 
racing away over the boiling brains 
of the Ethiopians, Lybians, &c., and* 
driving Jupiter- Ammon perfectly dis« 
tracted with his furnace. But, when 
things are at the worst, the proverb 
assures us that they will mend. And 
for an early five o'clock dinner, Ethio- 
pia finds that she has no great reason 
to complain. All civiliz^ people are 
now cool and happy for the rest of the 
day. But, as to the woolly -headed 
rascals on the west coast of Africa, 
they << catch it** towards sunset, and 
** no mistake." Yet why trouble our 
heads about inconsiderable bUck fel- 
lows like them, who have been cool 
ad day whilst better men were mi It- 
ing away by pailfuls ? And such is 
the history of a summer's day in the 
heavens above and on the earth b^ 
neath. As to little Greece, she is but 
skirted by the sun, who keeps away 
far to the south; thus she is main- 
tained in a charming state of eqaili- 
brium by her fortunate position on the 
very frontier line of the fierce Borea$ 
and the too voluptuous Notos, 

Meantime one effect follows from this 
transfer of the solar functions to the 
winds, which has not been remarked, 
—vis. that Herodotus has a double 
north ; one governed by the old noisy 
Boreas, another by the silent constel- 
lation Arktos. And the consequence 
of this fluctuating north, as might be 
guessed, is the want of any true north 
at all ; for the two pointo of the wind 
and the constellation do not coincide 
in the first place ; and secondly, the 
wind does not coincide with itself, but 
naturally traverses through a few 
points right and left Next, the east 
also will be indeterminate from a dif- 
forent cause. Had Herodotus lived 
in a high northern latitude, there is no 
doubt that the ample range of differ- 
ence between the northerly points of 
rising in the summer and the southerly 
in winter, would have forced his atten- 
tion upon the fact, that only at the 
equinox, vernal or autumnal, does the 
sun's rising accurately coincide with 
the east. But in his Ionian climate, 
the deflexions either way, to the north 
or to the south, were too inconsider- 
able io force themselves upon the eye ; 
and thtis a more indeterminate east 
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would arise— nefer rigorously cor* 
reoted, because requiring so moderate 
a correction. Now, a vague unsettled 
ea8t> would support a vague unsettled 
north. And of course, through what- 
ever arch of variations either of these 
poinU vibrated, precisely upon that 
«cale the west and the south would 
follow them. 

Thus arises, upon a simple and 
easy genesis, that condition of the 
compass (to use the word by antici- 
pation) which must have tended to 
confuse the geographical system of 
Herodotus, and which does in fact 
account for the else unaccountable 
obscurities in some of its leading fea- 
tures. These anomalous features 
would, on their own account, have 
deserved notice ; but now, after this 
explanation, they will have a separate 
value of illustrative proofs in relation 
to the present article. No. I. 

II. — T7te Danube of Herodotus con- 
sidered as a counterpole to the- Pfile, 

There is nothing more perplexing 
to some of the many commentators on 
Herodotus than all which he says^ of 
the river Danube ; nor any thing easier, 
under the preparation of the preced- 
ing article. The Danube, or, in the 
nomenclature of Herodotus, the I$tros, 
is described as being in all respects i« 
rx^axxqXv, by which we must under- 
stand corresponding rigorously, but 
antbtrophically, (as the Greeks ex- 
press it,) similar angles, similar dimen- 
sions, but in an inverse order, to the 
Eg/ptian Nile. The Nile, in its no- 
torious section, flows from south to 
north. Consequently the Danube, by 
the rule of paralleiism, ought to flow 
through a corresponding section from 
north to south. But, say the com- 
mentators, it does not. Now, ver- 
bally they might seem wrong; but 
substantially, as regards the justifica- 
tion of Herodotus, they are riffht. 
Our business, however, is not to jui« 
tify Herodotus, but to explain him. 
Undoubtedly there is a point about 
150 miles east of Vienna, where the 
Danube descends almost due south for 
a space of 300 miles ; and this is a 
very memorable reach of the river; 
for somewhere within that long corri- 
dor of land which lies between itself, 
(this Danube section,) and a direct 
parallel section, equally long, of the 
Hungarian river Theiss, once lay, in 
the nfih centnnr, the royal city or en- 
campment of Attila. Gibbon placed 
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the city in the northern part of this 
corridor, (or, strictly speaking, this 
Mesopotamia,) consequently about 200 
miles to the east of Vienna: but others, 
and especially Hungarian writers, bet- 
ter acquainted by personal examina- 
tion with the ground, remove it 150 
miles more to the south— that is, to 
the centre of the corridor, (or gallery 
of land inclosed by the two rivers.) 
Now, undoubtedly, except along the 
margin of this Attila*s corridor, there 
is no considerable section of the Dan- 
ube which flows southward ; and this 
will not answer the postulates of He- 
rodotus. Generally speaking, the 
Danube holds a headlong course to 
the east. Undoubtedly this must be 
granted; and so far it might seem 
hopeless to seek for that kind of 
parallelism to the Nile which Hero- 
dotus asserts. But the question for 
us does not concern what is or then 
ivas — the question is solely about what 
Herodotus can be shown to have 
meant. And here comes in, season- 
ably and servicoably, that vagueness 
as to the points of the compass which 
we have explained in the preceding 
article. This, connected with the 
positive assertion of Herodotus as to 
an inverse correspondency with the 
Nile, (north and south, therefore, as 
the antistrophe to south and north,) 
would place beyond a doubt the creed 
of Herodotus — which is the question 
that concerns us. And, pice versa, this 
creed of Herodotus as to the course of 
the Danube, in its main latter section 
when approaching the Euxine Sea, 
re-acts to confirm all we have said, 
propria marte, on the indeterminate 
articulation of the Ionian compass 
then current. Here we have at once 
the a priori reasons making it probable 
that Herodotus would have a vagrant 
compass; secondly, many separate 
instances comfirming this probabilitv; 
thirdly, the particular instance of the 
Danube, as antistrophisiog with the 
Nile, not reconcilable with anv other 
principle ; and fourthly, the following 
independent demonstration, that the 
Ionian compass must have been con- 
fused in its leading divulons* Mark» 
reader, Herodotus terminates his ac- 
count of the Danube and its course* 
by affirming that this mightv river 
enters the Euxine— at what point? in 
what direction? Oppo^te, says he^ 
to Sinone. Could that have been 
imagined? Sinope, being a Greek 
setttement in a region where such 
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settlemeDtB were rare, was Botoiious 
to all the world as the flourishing 
emporium^ on the south shore of the 
Black S€«« of a ciTilixed people* 
literallj hukltd bj barbarians. Con- 
sequently—and thb b a point to which 
all commentators alike are blind — the 
Danube descends upon the Euzine in 
a long line running due south. Else* 
we demand* how could it antistrophise 
with the Nile? Else* we demand* 
how could it lie right ofer against 
Sinope ? Else* we demand* how could 
it make that right-angled bend to the 
west in the earlier section of its course* 
which is presupposed in its perfect 
analogy to the Nile of Herodotus? If 
already it were lying east and west in 
that lower part of its course which 
approaches the Euxine* what occasion 
could it oflTer for a right-angled turn* 
or for any turn at all — what possibilitr 
for any angle whatever between this 
lower reach and that superior reach 
so confessedly running eastwards ac- 
cording to d/ accounts of its deriTation ? 
For as respects the Nile* by way of 
dose to this article* it remains to in- 
form the reader — that Herodotus had 
evidently met in Upper Egypt slaves 
or captives in war from the regions of 
Soudan* Tombnctoo, &c. This is the 
opinion of Rennell, of Browne the 
▼lalter of the Ammonian Oasis* and 
many other principal authorities ; and 
for a reason which we always regard 
with more respect* though it were the 
weakest of reasons* than all the autho- 
rities of this worid clubbed together. 
And this reason was the coincidence 
of what Herodotus reports* vrith the 
truth of facts first ascertained thou- 
sands of years later. These slaves* 
or some j^ople from those quarters, 
had told him of a vast river Ijong east 
and west* of eourse the Niger, but 
(as he and they supposed) a superior 
section of the Nile; and therefore* by 
geometrical necessity* falling at right 
angles upon that other section of the 
Nile so ^miliar to himself lying south 
and north. Hence arose a faith that 
is not primarily hence* but hence in 
c»nnbination with a previous construc- 
tion existing in his mind for the geo- 
metry of the Danube* that the two 
rivers Danube and Nile had a mystic 
relation as arctic and antarctic powers 
over man. Herodotus had been 
tanght to figure the Danube as a 
stream of two main inclinations — an 
upper section rising in the extreme 
weal of Earopoi (possiUy in Charlotte 
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Square* Edinburgh,) wheneehe travel- 
ed with the arrow*s fiight due east in 
search of hb wife the Euzine; but 
somewhere in the middle of his course, 
hearing that her dwelling lay far to 
the south* and having then completed 
his distance in longitude, afterwards 
he ran down his latitude with the head- 
long precipitation of a lover, and sur- 
prised the bride due north from Sin- 
ope. This construction it was of the 
Danube's course which subsequently* 
upon his hearing of a corresponding 
western limb for the Nile* lea him to 
perceive the completion of that an- 
alogy between the two rivers* its ab* 
solute perfection* which already he had 
partially suspected. Their very figu- 
rations now appeared to reflect and re- 
peat each other in solemn mimicry* 
as previously he bad discovered the 
mimical correspondence of their func- 
tions; for this latter doctrine had 
been revealed to him by the Egyptian 
priests, then the chief depositaries of 
Egyptian learning. They had inform- 
ed him* and evidentiy had persuaded 
him* that already more than once the 
sun had gone round to the region of 
Europe ; pursuing his diurnal arch as 
far to the north of Greece as now he 
did to the south ; and carrying in his* 
equipage all the changes of every kind 
which were required to make Scythia 
an Egypt* and consequently to make 
the Istros a Nile. The same annual 
swelling then filled the channel of the 
Danube, which at present gladdens 
the Nile. The same luxuriance of 
vegetation succeeded as a dowery to the 
gay summer- land of Trans- Euxine 
and Para-Danubian Europe, which 
for thousands of years had seemed the 
peculiar heirloom of Egypt. Old 
Boreas* we are glad of that* was re- 
quired to pack up '' his alls**' and be 
off; his new business was to plague 
the black rascals, and to bake them 
with hoar-frost; which must have 
caused them to shake their ears in 
some astonishment for a few centuries, 
until they got used to it. Whereas 
" the sweet south wind*' of the ancient 
mariner, leaving Africa, pursued '« the 
mariner's holloa*' all over the Euxine 
and the Faliu McboOs. The Danube^ 
in short* became the Nile ; and the 
same deadly curiosity haunted ita 
fountains. So that many a long-leg- 

Sed Bruce would strike off in those 
ays towards Charlotte Square. But 
all in vain : ** Nee licuit popuHs*'— — ^ 
OFj 8top» to save the metr o ■ ■ 
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Nobody would reach the fountains ; 
particularly as there wonld be another 
arm, EUAbiador white river^ perhaps 
at Stockbridge. However, the ex 
plorers must have *' burned" strongly 
(as children say at hide-and-seek) 
when they attained a point so near to 
the fountains as Blackwood $ Magazine^ 
which doubtless was going on pretty 
well in those days. 

We are sorry that Herodotus should 
have been so vague and uncircumstan- 
tial in his account of these vicissitudes ; 
since it is pretty evident to any man 
who reflects on the case — that^ had 
he pursued the train of changes in- 
evitable to Egypt under the one single 
revolution affecting the Nile itself as a 
slime-depositing river, his judicious 
intellect would soon have descried the 
obliteration of the whole Egyptian 
valley, (elsewhere he himself calls that 
valley J«f «» rtv Ni«x«tr— agiftof the Nile,) 
consequently the obliteration of the 
people, consequently the immemorial 
extinction of all those records (or, if 
they were posterior to the last revolu- 
tion in favour of Egypt, at any rate of 
the one record) which could have 
transmitted the memory of such an as- 
tonishing transfer. Meantime the 
reader is now in possession of the whole 
theory contemplated by Herodotus. 
It was no mere hma naturm that the 
one river repeated the other, and as it 
were mocked the other, in form and 
geographical relations. It was no 
joke that lurked under that mask of 
resemblance. Each tvas the other al^ 
temately. It was the case of Castor 
and Pollux, one brother rising as the 
other set. The Danube could always 
comfort himself with the idea — that he 
was the Nile " elect ; " the other, or 

Erovbional Nile, only " continuing to 
old the seals until his successor 
should be installed in office.** The 
Nile, in fact* appears to have the best 
of it in our time ; but then there is 
" a braw time coming,** and, after all, 
swelling as he is with annual conceit^ 
father NUe, in Parliamentary phrase, 
is but "the warming-pan** for the 
Danube ; keeping the office warm for 
him. A new administration is form- 
ed, and out he goes bag and baggage. 
It b less important, however, for 
us, though far more so for the two 
rivers, to speculate on the reversion 
of their final prospects, than upon 
the pres^Qt lymbob of this reversioo 
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It less concerns us to deduce the har- 
mony of their functions from the bar- 
mony of their geographical courses, 
than to abide by the inverse argu- 
ment—that, where the former bar- 
mony was so loudly inferred from the 
latter, at any rate, that fact will de- 
monstrate the existence' of the latter 
harmony in the judgment and faith of 
Herodotus. He could not possibly 
have insisted on the analogy between 
the two channels geographically, as 
good in logic for authenticating a 
secret and prophetic analogy between 
their alternating offiees, but that at 
least he must firndy have believed in 
the first of these analogies— as already 
existing and open to the verification 
of the human eye. The second or 
ulterior analogy might be false, and 
yet aflect only iu own separate credit* 
whilst the falsehood of the first was 
ruinous to the credit of both. Whence 
it is evident, that, of the two resem- 
blanoes in form and function, the 
resemblance in form was the least 
disputable of the two for Hero- 
dotus. 

This argument, and the others which 
we have indicated, and amongst those 
others, above all, the position of the 
Danube's mouths right over against - 
a city situated as was Sinope, (i. e, 
not doubtfully emerging from either 
fiaok of the Euxine, west or east, but 
broadly and almost centrally plant- 
ed on the southern basis of that sea,) 
we offer, as a body of demonstrative 
proof, that, to the mature faith of 
Herodotus, the Danube or Istros ran 
north and south in its Euxine section, 
and that its right-angled section ran 
west and east — a very important ele- 
ment towards the true Europe of 
Herodotus> which (as we contend) 
has not yet been jusUv conceived or 
figured by his geographical commen- 
tators. 

III.— On the Africa of Herodotus. 

There is an amusing blunder on 
this subject committed by Major 
Renneli. How often do we hear 
people commenting on the Scrip- 
tures, and raising up aerial edifices 
of argument, in which every iota of 
the logic rests* unconsciously to 
themselves* upon the accidental 
words of the English version, and 
melts away when applied to the ori* 
ginal text ; so dimt, in Csct, the wbdn 
has no mora strength than if it wert 
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built upon a pan or an equivoque. 
Such is the blunder of the exceUeot 
Major. And it is not timidly express- 
ed. At p. 410, Geog. Syst. of Hero- 
dotm, he thus deliTors himself:^ 
** Althongh the term Lybia '* (so thus 
does RenneU always spell it» instead 
of Libya) *< is occasionally used by 
Herodotus as synonymous to Africa^ 
(especially in Melpom,, &c. &C.9) yet 
it is almost exclusively applied to 
that part bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea between the Greater Syr- 
Us and Egypt;** and he concludes 
the paragraph thus : — "So that 
Africa, and not Lybia» is the term 
generally employed by Herodotus.*' 
We stared on reading these words, 
as Aladdin stared when he found his 
palace missing ; and the old thief, 
who had bought his lamp, trotting off 
with it on his back far beyond the 
bUls of mortality. Naturally we con- 
cluded that it was ourselves who must 
be dreaming, and not the Major ; so, 
taking a bed-candle, off we marched 
to bed. But the next morning, aii* 
clear and frosty, ourselves sagacious 
as a greyhound, we pounced at first 
nght on the self- same words. Thus, 
after all, it was the conceit mantling 
in our brain (of being in that instance 
a cut above the Major) which turned 
out to be the sober truth ; and our 
modesty, our sobriety of mmd, it was 
which turned out a windy tympany. 
Certainly, said we, if this be so, and 
that the word Africa is really standing 
in Herodotus, then it must be like that 
secret island called £x^^ lying in 
some Egyptian lake, which was re- 
ported to Herodotus as having con- 
e^led itself from human eyes for 
504 years — ^a capital place it must 
have been agidnst duns and the she* 
riff; for it was an English mile in 
diameter, and yet no man could see 
it until a fugitive king, happening to 
be hard pressed in the rear, dived 
into the water, and came up to the 
light in the good little island; where 
he lived happily for ^hy years, and 
every day got bousy as a piper, in 
q[»ite of all his enemies, who were 
roaming about the lake night and day 
to catch his most gracious nujesty. 
He was king of Elbo, at least, if he 
had no particular subjects but himself, 
as Nap was in our days of Elba; 
and perhaps both were less plagued 
with rebels than when sitting on the 
ampler thrones of Egypt and France. 
But surely the good M!i^or must have 
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dreamed a dream about this word 
Africa; for how would it look in 
Ionic Greek — A^^/xti ? Did any man 
oversee such a word ? However, let not 
the reader believe that we are trium- 
phing meanly in the advantage of our 
Greek. Milton, in one of his contro- 
versial works, exposing an insolent 
antagonist who pretended to a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, which in fact he 
had not, remarks, that the man must 
be ignoble, whoever he were, that 
would catch at a spurious credit, 
though it were but from a language 
which really he did not understand* 
But so far was Major Rennell from 
doing this, that, when no call upon 
him existed for saving one word upon 
the subject, frankly he volunteered 
a confession to all the world — that 
Greek he had none. The marvel is 
the greater that, as Saunderson, 
blind from his infancy, was the best 
lecturer on colours early in the eigh- 
teenth century, so by far the best 
commentator on the Greek Herodo- 
tus has proved to be a military man, 
who knew nothing at all of Greek. 
Yes, mark the excellence of upright 
dealing. Had Miyor Rennell pre- 
tended to Greek, were it but as much 
as went to the spelling of the word 
Africa, here was he a lost man. 
Biachttxxxti Magazine would now 
have exposed him. Whereas, things 
being as they are, we respect him and 
admire him sincerely. And, as to 
his wanting this one accomplishment,* 
every nmn wants some. We our- 
selves can neither dance a hornpipe 
nor whistle Jim Crow, without driv- 
ing the whole musical world into black 
despair. 

Africa, mean time, is a word im- 
ported into Herodotus by Mr Beloe ; 
whose name, we have been given to 
understand, was pronounced like that 
of our old domestic friend the btUowSp 
shorn of the s; and whose transla- 
tion, judging from such extracts as 
we have seen in books, may be better 
than Littlebury*s ; but, if so, we 
should be driven into a mournful 
opinion of Mr Littlebury. Strange 
that nearly all the classics, Roman as 
well as Greek, should be so meanly 
represented by their English repro- 
ducers. The French translators, it 
is true, are worse as a body. But in 
this particular instance of Herodotus 
they have a respectable translator^ 
Larcher read Greek sufficiently ; and 
was as much master of his author*s ^ 
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peculiar leaniiog as any one gene- 
ral commentator that can be men- 
tioned. 

But Africa the thing, not Africa 
the name« is that which puzzles all 
students of Herodotus, as, indeed, no 
little it puzzled Herodotus himself. 
Eennell makes one difficulty where 
In fact there is none ; viz. that some- 
times Herodotus refers Egypt to Li- 
bya, and sometimes refuses to do so. 
But in this there is no inconsistency, 
and no forgetfulness. Herodotus 
wisely adopt^ the excellent rule of 
*' thinking with the learned, and 
talking with the people." Having 
once firmly explained his reasons for 
holding Egypt to be neither an Asia- 
tic nor an African, but the neutral 
frontier artificially created by the 
Nile, as a long corridor of separation 
between Asia and Africa, afterwards, 
and generally, he is too little of a pe- 
dant to make war upon current forms 
of speech. What b the use of draw- 
ing off men*s attention, in questions 
about things, by impertinent provi- 
sions of diction or by alien theories ? 
Some people have made it a question 
— Whether Great Britain were not 
extra- E uropean ? and the Island of 
Crete is generally assumed to be so. 
Some lawyers also, nay, some courts 
of justice, have entertained the ques- 
tion — Whether a man could be held 
related to his own mother ? Not as 
though too remotely related, but as 
too nearly, and in fact absorbed with- 
in the lunar beams. Yet, in all such 
cases, the publicist — the geographer 
—the lawyer, continue to talk as 
other people do ; and, assuredly, the 
lawyer would regard a witness as 
perjured who should say, in speak- 
ing of a Woman notoriously his mo- 
ther, " Oh I I do assure you, sir, 
the woman is no relation of mine.*' 
The world of that day (and, indeed, 
it is not much more candid even 
now) would have it that Libya com- 

f»rehended Egypt ; and Herodotus, 
ike the wise man that he was, hav- 
ing once or twice lodged his protest 
against that idea, then replies to the 
world—** Very well, if you say so, it 
is so ;** precisely as Potruchio's wife, 
to soothe her mad husband, agrees 
that the sun is the moon ; and, back 
again, that it is not the moon. 

Here there is no real difficulty ; for 
the arguments of Herodotus are of 
two separate classes, and both too 
•trong to leave any doubt that his 
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private opinion never varied by ahair*s- 
breadth on this question. And it was 
a question far from verbal, of which 
anv man may convince himself by 
iflecting on the disputes, at different 
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periods, with regard to Maoedon (both 
macedonis the original germ, and Ma^ 
cedonia the expanded Ung^om) as a 
claimant of co-membership in the 
household of Greece : or on the dis- 
putes, more angry if less scornful, be- 
tween Carthage and Cyrene as to the 
true limits between the daughter of 
Tyre and the daughter of Greece. 

The very colour of the soil in Egypt 

rich black loam, precipitated by the 
creative river — already symbolized to 
Herodotus the deep repulsion lyinc^ 
between Egypt on the one side, and 
Libya, where all was red; between 
Egypt on the other side, and Asia, 
where all was calcined into white 
sand. And, as to the name, does noc 
the reader catch tu still using the 
word ** Africa" instead of Libya, after 
all our sparring against that word as 
scarcely known by possibility to He- 
rodotus ? 

But, beyond this controversy as io 
the true marches or frontier lines of 
the two great continents in common — 
Asia and Africa — there was another 
and a more grave one as to the size, 
shape, and limitations of Africa in par- 
ticular. It is true that both Europe 
and Asia were imperfectly defined for 
Herodotus. But he fancied other- 
wbe ; for them he could trace a vague, 
rambling outline. Not so for Africa, 
unless a great event in Egyptian re- 
cords were adopted for true. This 
was the voyage of circumnavigation 
accomplished under the orders of 
Pharaoh Necho. Disallowing this 
earliest recorded Periplus, then no man 
could sajr of Africa whether it were 
a large island or a boundless conti- 
nent having no outline traceable by 
man, or (which, doubtless, would have 
been the favourite creed) whether it 
were not a technical akte such as Asia 
Minor; that is, not a peninsula like 
the Peloponnesus, or the tongues of 
land near Mount Athos-^because in 
that case the idea required a narrow 
neck or isthmus at the point of junc- 
tion with the adjacent continent — but 
a square, tabular plate of ground, " a 
block of ground ** (as the Americans 
say) having three sides washed by 
some sea, but a fourth side absolutely 
untouched by any sea whatever. On 
this word Me, as a term but recently 
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drawn out of obscurity, we shall say 
• a word or two further on ; at present 
we proceed with the great African 
Peripbu. We, like the rest of this 
world, held this to be a pure fable, so 
long as we bad never anxiously studied 
the ancient geography, and conse- 
quently had nerer meditated on the 
drcumstanoes of this story under the 
light of that geography, or of the 
current astronomy. But we ha?e since 
greatly changed our opinion. And, 
though it would not have shaken that 
opinion to find Rennell dissenting, un- 
doubtedly it much strengthened our 
opinion to find so cautious a judge con- 
curring. Perhaps the very strongest 
argument in favour of the voyage, if 
we speak of any single argument, is 
that which ReDuell insists on — name- 
ly, the sole circumstance reported by 
the voyagers which Herodotus pro- 
pounced incredible, the assertion that 
in one part of it they had the sun on 
the right hand. And as we have 



always found ^oung students at a loss 
for the meaning of that expression, 
since naturally it struck them that a 
man might bring the sun at any place 
on either hand, or on neither, we will 
stop for one moment to explain, for 
the use of such readers and ladies, 
that, as in military descriptions you 
are always presumed to look doum 
the enrrent of a river, so that the 
"right" bank of the Rhine, for in- 
stance, is alwai/s to a soldier the Ger- 
man bank, the *Meft" always the 
French bank, in contempt of the tra- 
veller's position ; so, in speaking of 
the sun, you are presuu^ed to place 
jour back to the east, and to accom- 
pany him on his dailjr route. In that 
position, it nill be impossible for a 
man in our latitudes to bring the sun 
on his right shoulder, since the sun 
never even rises to be vertically over 
his head. First, when he goes south 
so far as to enter the northern tropic, 
would such a phenomenon be possible ; 
and if he persisted in going beyond 
the equator and southern tropic, then 
he would find all things inverted as 
regards our hemisphere. Then he 
would find it as impossible, when 
moving concurrently with the sun, not 
to have the sun on his right hand, as 
with us to realize that phenomenon. 
Now, it is very clear, that if the 
Egyptian voyagers did actually double 
the Cape of Good Hope so far to the 
south of the equator, then, by mere 
necessity, this iaexplicable phenome- 
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non (for to them it was inexplicable) 
would pursue them for months in suc- 
cession. Here is the point in this ar« 
gument which we wonld press on the 
reader*B consideration ; and, inadver- 
tently, Rennell has omitted this aspect 
of the argument altogether. To He- 
rodotus, as we have seen, it was so 
absolutely incredible a romance, that 
he rejected it summarily. And why 
not, therefore, <*go the whole hog,^' 
aud reject the total voyage, when thus 
in Ids view partially discredited ? That 
question recalls us to the certainty that 
there must have been other proofs, in- 
dependent of this striking allegation, 
too strong to allow of scepticism in 
this wise man*s mind. He fancied 
(and with his theory of the heavens, in 
which there was no equator, no cen- 
tral limit, no province of equal tropics 
on either hand of that limit, could he 
have done otherwise than fancy ?) that 
Jack, after his long voyage, having 
then no tobacco for his recreation, and 
no grog, took out his allowance in 
the shape of wonder- making. He 
«* bounced** a little, he ** Cretized;** 
and who could be angry ? And laugh* 
able it is to reflect, that, like the poor 
credulous mother, who listened com- 
placently to her seafaring Son whilst 
using a Sinbad*s license of romancing, 
but gravely reproved him for the sin 
of untruth when he told her of fljing 
fish, or some other simple zoologioal 
fact — so Herodotus would have made 
careful memoranda of this Egyptian 
voyage had it told of men ** whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoul* 
ders,** (since, if he himself doubted 
about the one-eyed Arimupians, he 
yet thought the legend entitled to a 
report,) but scouted with all his ener- 
gy the one great truth of the Periplusg 
and eternal monument of its reality, as 
a fable too monstrous for toleration. 
On the other hand, for us, who know 
its truthj and how inevadihly it must 
have haunted for months the Egyptians 
in the face of all their previous impres— 
sions, it ought to stand for an argn> 
ment, strong ** as proofs of holy writ,** 
that the voyage did really take place. 
There is exactly one possibility, hot a 
very slight one, that this truth might 
have been otherwise learned— learned 
independently ; and that is, from the 
chance that those same Africans of 
the interior who had truly reported 
the Niger to Herodotus, (though 
erroneously as a section of the 
Nile,) might simultaneously have re- 
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ported th« phenomena of the tiia*t 
course. But we repljr to that possible 
suggestion — that in fact it oould 
scarcely have happened. Many other 
remarkable phenomena of Nigritia 
had not been reported ; or had been 
dropped out of the record as idle or 
worthless. Secondly, as slaves they 
would have obtained little credit, ex- 
cept when faUing in with a premota 
idea or belief. Thirdly, none of these 
men woidd be derived from any place 
to the south of the line* still less south 
of the southern tropic. Generally they 
would belong to the northern tropic : 
and (that being premised) what would 
have been the true form of the report ? 
Not that they had the snn on the right 
hand ; but that sometimes he was 
directly vertical, sometimes on the 
left hand, sometimes on the right. 
» What, ye black villains I The sun, 
that never was known to change, un* 
less when he reeled a little at seeing 
the anthropophagous baiKiuet of Thy- 
estes,— ^ to dance cotillions in this 
absurd way up and down the heavens, 
— why, hamstringing is too light a 
punishment for such insults to Apollo,** 
»-so would a Greek have spoken. 
And, at least if the report had surviv- 
ed at all, 'it would have been in this 
shape — as the report of an uncertain 
movement in the African sun. 

But as a regular nautical report made 
to the Pharaoh of the day, as an ex- 
tract from the log-book, for this rea- 
son, it must be received as unanswer- 
able evidence, as an argument that 
never can be surmounted on behalf of 
the voyage, that it contradicted all theo- 
ries whatsoever — Greek no less than 
Egyptian — and was irreconcilable with 
all systems that the wit of men had 
yet devized [viz. two centuries before 
Herodotus] for explaining the solar 
motions. Upon this logic we take 
our stand. Here is the stronghold, 
the citadel, of the truth. Many a 
thing has been fabled, many a thing 
carefully passed down by tradition as 
a fact of absolute experience, simply 
because it fell in with some previous 
£mcy or nrtjudice of men. And even 
Baron Munchausen's amusing false- 
hoods, if examined by a logician, will 
uniformly be found squared or adjust- 
«d--not indeed to a belief—but to a 
whiinsieal sort of plaunbility, that re- 
conciles the mind to the extravagance 
for the single instant that is required. 
If he drives up a hill of snow, and 
next momiog finds his horse and gig 
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hanging from the top of a chnrch 
steeple, the monstrous fiction b still • 
countenanced by the sudden thaw 
that had taken place in the night- 
time, and so far physically possible as 
to be removed beyond the limits of 
magic And the very disgust, which 
revolts us in a supplement to the baron, 
that we remember to have seen, arises 
from the neglect of those smooth plau« 
sibilities. We are there summoned to 
believe blank impossibilities, without 
a particle of the baron's most iugeni- 
ous and winning spedonsness of pre- 
paration. The baron candidly admits 
the impossibility ; faces it ; regrets it 
for the sake of truth : but a/ac^ is a 
fact: and he puts it to oiu* equltv— 
whether we also have not met with 
strange events. And never in a single 
instance does the baron build upwards, 
without a massy foundation of sped*' 
ous physical possibility. Whereas 
the fiction, if it had been a fiction, re- 
corded bf Herodotus, is precisely of 
that order whick must have roused 
the " incredulut odi ** in the fulness of 
perfection. Neither in the wisdom of 
man, nor in his follies, was there one 
resource for mitigating the disgust 
which would have pursued it. This 
powerful reason for believing the main 
fact of the circumnavigation — let the 
reader, courteous or not, if he is but 
the logical reader, condescend to bal- 
ance in his judgment. 

Other arguments, only less strong 
on behalf of the voyage, we will n<^ 
here notice— except this one, most rea- 
sonably urged by Rennell, from his 
peculiar familiarity, even in that day, 
(1799,) with the currents and the pre- 
valent winds of the Indian ocean; 
viz. that such a circumnavigation of 
Africa was almost sure to prosper, if 
commenced from the Red Sea, (as it 
was,) and even more sure to fail if 
taken in the inverse order ; that b to 
say, through the straits of Gibraltar, 
and so down the western shore of 
Africa in the first place. Under that 
order, which was peculiarly tempting 
for two reasons to a Carthaginian 
sailor or a Pbcenician, Rennell has 
shown how all the currents, the mon^ 
soons, &c., would baffle the navigator ; 
whibt taken in the opposite series, 
they might easily co-operate with the 
bold enterprizer, so as to waft him, if 
once starting at a proper season, al- 
most to the Cape, before (to use Sir 
Bingo Binks* phrase) he could say 
dumpling. Accordingly, a Persian 
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DobUman of high rank* haviog been 
allowed to commute bb seDteoce of 
capital punbbmeDt for that of sailmg 
round Africa* did actualljr fail from 
the cause developed by Renoell. Na- 
turally be had a PboBaician crew, as 
the kiug*8 best nautical subjects. Na* 
turallj tbej preferred the false route. 
Naturally they failed. And the no- 
bleman» returning from transportation 
before his time* as well as rt infeota, 
was executed. 

But (ahy yillanous wordl) some 
ugly objector puts in his oar, and de- 
mands to know— why» if so vast an 
event had actually occurred, it could 
ever have been forgotten, or at all 
hate faded : to this we answer briefly, 
what properly ought to form a separate 
section in our notice of Herodotus.— 
The event was not so vast as we, with 
our present knowledge of Africa, 
should regard it. 

This is a very ioterestiog aspect of 
the subject. We laugh long and loud 
when we hear D^s Cartes (great man 
as he was) laying it down, amongst the 
golden rules for guiding his studies, 
that be would guard him9elf against all 
" nrejudices ; because we- know, that 
when a prejudice of any class whatever 
is seen as such, when it is recognised 
for a prejudice, from that moment it 
ceases to 6e a prejudice. Those are 
the true baffling prejudices for man, 
which he ne?er suspects for prejudices* 
How widely, from the truisms of ex- 
perience, could we illustrate this truth I 
DUt we abstain. We content our- 
selTos with this case. Even Mjgor 
Rennell, starting semi-consciously 
from his own previous knowledge (the 
fruit of researches a thousand years 
later than Herodotus,} lays down an 
Africa at least ten times too ^reat for 
meeting the Greek idea. Unavoid- 
ably Herodotus knew the Mediterran- 
ean dimensions of Africa; else he 
would have figured it to himself as an 
island equal, perhaps, to Greece, Ma- 
cedon, and Thrace. As it was, there 
is not a doubt to us, from many indi- 
cations, that the Libya of Herodotus, 
after all, did not exceed the total bulk 
of Asia Blinor carried eastwards to 
the Tigris. But there is not such an 
awful corrupter of truth in the whole 
world — there is not such an uncon- 
Querable enslaver of men's minds, as 
the blind instinct by which they yield 
to the ancient root-bound trebly-an- 
chored prejudications of their child- 
hood and original belief. Misconceive 
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us not, reader. We do not mean thatt 
having learned such and such doc- 
trines, afterwards they clingto them 
by affection. Not at all. We mean 
that, duped by a word and the asso- 
ciations diuging to it, they cleave to 
certain notions, not fr^m auy partiality 
to them, but because this preoccupa- 
tion intercepts the very earliest dawn 
of a possible conception or conjecture 
in the opposite direction. The most 
tremendous error in human aooals is 
of that order. It has existed for se« 
venteen centuries in strength ; and is 
not yet extinct, though public in its 
action, as upon another occasion we 
shall show. In this case of Africa, it 
was not that men resisted the truth 
according to the ordinary notion of 
a "prejudice;'* it was, that every 
commentator in succession upon Her 
rodotus* coming to the case with the 
fullest knowledge that Africa was a 
vast continent, ranging far and wide 
in both hemispheres, unconsciously 
slipped into the feeling, that this had 
always been the belief of men ; pos- 
sibly some might a little fall short of 
the true estimate, some a little exceed 
it ; but that, on the whole, it was at 
least as truly figured to men*s minds 
as either of the two other continents. 
Accordingly, one and all have pre- 
sumed a bulk for the Libya of Hero- 
dotus absolutely at war with the whole 
indications. And, if they had once 
again read Herodotus under the guid- 
ing light furnished by a blank denial 
of this notion, they would have found 
a meaning in many a word of Hero- 
dotus, such as they never suspected 
whilst trying it only from one side*. 
In this blind submission to a prejudice 
of words and clustering associations, 
Eennell also shares. 

It will be retorted, however, that 
the long time allowed by Herodotus 
for the voyage argues a corresponding 
amplitude or dimensions. Duubtless 
a time upwards of two years, is long 
for a modern PtripUu, even of that 
vast continent. But Herodotus knew 
nothing of monsoons, or trade- winds* 
or currents: he allowed nothing for 
these accelerating forces, which were 
enormous, though allowing fully 
[could any Greek have neglected to 
allow ?] for all the retarding forces.— 
Daily advances of thirty- three miles at 
most ; nightly rep >8es,^of necessity to 
men without the compass ; above aU, 
a cooiting navigation, searching (if it 
were only for water'^ every nook and 
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inlet, baj and riTor*t moutb, ezcq>t 
only where the winds or currents 
might Yiolently sweep them past these 
objects. Then we are to allow for a 
long stay on the shore of Western 
Africa, for the sake of reaping, or 
having reaped by natives, a wheat 
harvest— a fact which strengthens the 
probability of the voyage, but dimi- 
nishes the disposable time which Her- 
odotos would use as the exponent of 
the space. We must remember the 
wojU of sails alofi in ancient vessels, 
the awkwardness of their build for fast 
sailing, and, above all, their cautious 
policy of never tempting the deep, 
unless when the wind would not be 
denied. And, in the mean time* all the 
compensatory forces of air and water, 
as utterly unsuspected by Herodotus, 
ve must subtract from his final sum • 
mation of the effective motion, leaviog 
for the actual measure of the sailing, as 
inferred by Herodotus — consequent- 
ly for the measure of the virtual time, 
consequently of the African space, 
as only to be collected from the time 
8o corrected — a very small proportion 
indeed, compared with the results of a 
similar voyage, even by the Porta- 
gaese, about a.d. 1500. To Hero- 
dotus we are satisfied that Libya (dis- 
arming it of its power over the world*8 
mind, in the pompous name of Africa) 
was not bigger than the true Arabia 
as known to ourselves. 

And hence, also, by a natural re- 
sult, the obliteration of this Feriplus 
from the minds of men. It accom- 
plished no great service, as men judged. 
1( put a zone about a large region, 
undoubtedly ; but what sort of a re- 
gion ? A mere worthless wilderness, 
now BtifittUs dedicated by the gods to 
wild beasts, now «/c;««2ur, trackless from 
sands, and every where fountainless, 
arid, scorched (as they believed) in the 
interior. Subtract Egypt, as not 
helng part, and to the world of civi- 
lisation at that time, Africa must have 
seemed a worthless desert, except for 
Cyrene and Carthage, its two choice 
gardens, already occupied by Phoeni- 
cians and Greeks. This, by the way, 
suggests a new consideration, viz., 
that even the Mediterranean extent of 
Africa must ha^e been unknown to 
Herodotus — since all beyond Carthage, 
as Mauritania, &c. , would wind up into a 
small inconsiderable track, as being dis' 
puncffd by no great states or colonies. 

Therefore it was that this most in- 
teresting of all circumnavigations at 



the present day did virtually and could 
not but perbh as a vivid record. 
It measured a region which touched 
no man*s prosperity. It recorded a 
discovery, for which there was no per- 
manent appreciator. A case exists at 
this moment in London precisely pa- 
rallel. There is a chart of New Hol- 
land still preserved among the xufinXw 
of the British Museum, which exhibits 
a Pcriplus of that vast region, from 
some navigator, almost by three cen- 
turies prior to Captain Cooke. A rude 
outline of Cooke*s labours in that 
section had been anticipated at a time 
when it was not wanted. Nobody 
cared about it : value it had none, or 
interest ; and it was utterly forgotten. 
That it did not also perish in the lite- 
ral sense, as well as in spirit, was 
owing to an accident. 

IV. The Geographical Akte of 
Greece. 

We had intended to transfer, for the 
use of our readers, the diagram ima- 
gined by Ntebuhr in illustration of 
thb idea. But oiu* growing exorbit- 
ance from our limits warns us to desist. 
Two points only we shall notice : — 1 . 
That Niebuhr — not the traveller, as 
might have been expected, but his son, 
the philosophic historian — first threw 
light on this idea, which bad puzzled 
multitudes of honest men. Here we 
see the same similarity as in the case 
of Rennell ; in that instance, a man 
without a particle of Greek, •* whip- 
ped*' (to speak Kentuckice) whole 
crowds of sleeping drones who had 
more than they could turn to any good 
account. And in the other instance, 
we see a sedentary scholar, travelling 
chiefly between his study and his bed- 
room, doing the work that properly 
belonged to active travellers. 2. 
Though we have already given one 
illustration of an Akti in Asia Minor, 
it may be well to mention, as another, 
the vast region of Arabia. In fact, 
to Herodotus the tract of Arabia and 
Syria on the one hand, made up one 
akte (the southern) for the Persian 
empire ; Asia Minor, with part of 
Armenia, made up another aktc (the 
western) for the same empire; the 
two being at right angles ; and both 
abutting: on imaginary lines drawn 
from different points of the Euphrates. 

V. — Chronology of Herodotus, 
The commentatpr on Herodotos^ 
who enjoys the reputation of liaving 
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best unfolded his chronology » it the 
Prench President Bnhier. We can* 
not say that this opinion coincides with 
our own. There is a lamentable im- 
becility in all the chronological com* 
mentatorsy of two opposite tendencies. 
Either they fall into that folly of drl- 
▼elliog infidelity, which sbiTors at 
CTery fresh revelation of geology, and 
every fresh romance of fabulous chro- 
oology* as fatal to religious truths; 
or, with wiser feelings but equal silli- 
ness, they seek to protect Christianity 
by feeble parryinffs, from a danger 
which exists only tot those who never 
had any rational principles of faith : 
as if the mighty spiritual power of 
Christianity were to be thrown upon 
her defence, as often as any old wo- 
man's legend from Hindostan, (see 
Bailly's Attronomiet^ or from Egypt, 
<see the whole series of chronological 
commentators on Herodotus,) became 
immeasurably extravagant, and exacts 
It in proportion to that extravagance. 
Amongst these latter chronologers, 
perhaps Larcber b the most false and 
treacherous. He affects a tragical 
start as often as he rehearses the tra- 
ditions of the Egyptian priests, and 
assumes a holy shuddering. '* Eh 
qnoi I Ce seroit done ces gens-1^, qui 
auroient os^ iosulter a notre sainte r^ 
ligion r* But, all the while, beneath 
his mask the reader can perceive, 
not obscurely, a perfidious smile ; as 
on the face of some indulgent mother, 
who affects to menace with her hand 
some favourite child at a distance, 
whilst the present subject of a stran- 
ger's complaint, but. In fact, ill dis- 
guises her fooli^ applause to its petul- 
ance. 

Two remarks only, we shall allow 
ourselves upon this extensive theme, 
which, if once entered in good earnest, 
would go on to a length more than 
eommeusurate with all the rest of our 
discussion. 

1. The 330 kings of Egypt, who 
were interposed by the Egyptian 
priests, between the endless dynasty 
of the gods, and the pretw long dy- 
nasty of real kings, (the Shepherds, 
the Pharaohs, &c.,) are upon thb ar- 
gument to be rejected as mere un- 
meaning fictions, viz. that they did 
nothing. This argument is reported 
as a fact, (jiot as an argument of re- 
jection,) by Herodotus himself, and 
reported from the volunteer testimony 
of the priests themselves ; so that the 
Authority for the number of kings, is 
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also the authority for their inertia. 
Can there be a better proof needed, 
than that they were mere men of 
straw, got up to colour the Irgend of 
a prodigious antiquity ? The reign of 
the gods was felt to be somewhat 
equivocal, as susceptible of allegoric 
explanations. So this long human 
dynasty, is invented to fumbh a sub* 
stantial basis for the extravagant go- 
nealogy. Meantime, the whole 330 
are such absolute faineam, that, con* 
fessedly, not one act — not one monu- 
ment of art or labour— b ascribed to 
their auspices ; whilst etfery one of the 
real unquestionable sovereigns, coin- 
ciding with known periods in the tnu 
dition of Greece, or with undeniable 
events in the divine simplicity of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is memorable for 
some warlike act, some munificent In- 
stitution, or some almost imperishable 
monument of architectural power* 

2. But weaker even than the fa- 
bling spirit of these genealogical inani- 
ties, b the idle attempt to explode 
them, by turning the years into dayr* 
In this way, it is true, we get rid of 
pretensions to a cloudy antiquity, by 
wholesale clusters. The moonshine 
and Uie fairy tales vanbh — but how ? 
To leave us all in a moonless qua;* 
mire of substantial difliculties, from 
which (as has been suggested more 
than once) there b no extrication at 
all ; for, if the diurnal years are to 
reconcile us to the 330 kings, what 
becomes of the incomprehensibly short 
reigns, (not averaging above two or 
three months for each,) on the long 
basb of time assumed by the priests ; 
and thb in the most peaceful of realms, 
and in fatal contradiction to another 
estimate of the priests, by which the 
kings are made to tally with as many 
rtuai, or generations of men ? Hero- 
dotus, and doubtless the priests, un- 
derstood a generation in the sense 
then universally* current, agreeably 
to which, three generations were 
valued to a century. 

But the questions are endless which 
grow out of Herodotus. PHny*s Na- 
tural Hbtory has been usually thought 
the greatest treasure-house of ancient 
learning. Bat we hold that Herodo- 
tus furnishes by much the largest 
basb for vast commentaries revealing 
the archffiologics of the human race : 
whilst, as the eldest of prose writers, 
he justifies his majestic station as a 
brotherly assessor on the same throne 
with Homer. 
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England ! home of the free, asylnm 
of the brave, refuge of refugees, aud 
so forth — in heroic prose, and yet 
more heroic yerse^ what fine things 
have, and may be, said and sung on 
this self.glori^ing subject, to ihe great 
joy of the gods and goddesses, in 
one shilling and two shilling galleries! 
Something about slaves beinff free 
the moment they touch British soil, 
regenerated, disenthralled by the ge« 
nius of universal emancipation, or 
some such stuff; we are not sure 
whether the passage occurs in Cur- 
rants Speeches or Tom Thumb, but 
it takes pit, boxes, and gallery by 
storm, upon all occasions ; it is truly 
delightful to witness the ardour with 
which a British auditory compliments 
itself upon its excursive humanity, 
transmarine benevolence, and free- 
trade philanthropy I 

There is a disease well-known to 
opticians, wherein the patient can see 
distinctly objects a great way off, but 
fa quite incapable of distinguishing 
such as lie immediately under his 
nose: the artist applies a spectacle 
of peculiar construction to remedy this 
defect : we think it would be a vast 
advantage to the public in general, if 
ingenious opticians would turn their 
attention to a remedy for that long- 
sighted benevolence, which sweeps 
the distant horizon for objects of com- 
passion, but is blind as a bat to the 
wretchedness and destitution abound- 
ing at their own doors. We confess 
we think there is an affectation in this 
gad- about benevolence, of which we 
see now-a-days so much — too much : 
there seems about it that sort of piti- 
ful ostentation, which inciuces an Irish 
gentleman to ask every body he meets 
to dinner, when he has not dinner 
enough for his own family at home. 
We confess we are of opinion that 
charity, though it need not end, should 
begin at home; and that it is time 
enough when severe distress has been 
relieved at our own door, to walk to 
the other end of the earth in search of 
foreign beggars. There is, no doubt, 
a highly gratifying pride in seeing 
this free and happy country the asy- 
lum of fallen royalty and dl:«comfited 
revolutionists — the home of the brave, 
ind of the knave — ^the polar star of 



wandering Poles and refugees of aH 
ranks, climes, colours, and nations; 
but with great respect tor Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart, there Is an order of pre- 
cedence In charity as In nobility ; onr 
fellow-countrymen demand the ptis, 
and there is quite enough of misery, if 
we look for it, within the scope of our 
yisible horizon ; when we nave re- 
lieved the pressing necessities of our 
Indigenous tribes, it is quite time 
enough to cast about for exotics, 
wherewith to occupy onr overflow- 
ing benevolence. 

We know, of course, that It is nau- 
seous and emetical to be told that onr 
fellow-countrymen starve outside our 
gates ; such recitals of domestic mi- 
sery interfere with the process of di- 
gestion, and, like the sad realities of 
another place, should never be men- 
tioned in the hearing of ears polite. 
Nothing can be more vulgar, uninter- 
esting, and anti- sentimental, than the 
distresses of Hicks, Higgins, Flggins^ 
and Stubbs, and all weavers or others 
who are neither rebels nor refugees— 
who are vulgar enough to work if 
they can get it — who wear no bristles 
between their noses and lips, and who 
have no names ending in rinskif 

If you stroll down Regent Street, 
the Quadrant, and Waterloo Place, 
any fine afternoon, you cannot fail to 
remark vast numbers of exotics in 
glossy black silk hats, with musta- 
ches and whiskers to match, hard, 
inexpressive coats, flash satin vests, 
unwhisperables plaited ridiculously 
over the hips, glazed leather boots, 
and a profusion of Birmingham jewel- 
lery and Bristol stones. These gentry 
smoke very fast, talk very loud, or 
rather chatter intolerably, and look 
killing and impudent at the ladies as 
they pass. 

There is a polished brass knocker 
at the corner of Grosvenor Square, 
which, when we have titivated with a 
burned cork, as we usually do when 
passing that way, seems the common 
ancestor of these gentry ; certainly 
they are great fellows, and it is diflS- 
cult to conceive that the town is not 
their own. Like Samson, their 
strength lies In their hair; flowing 
locks, well-oiled, brushed, and curle^ 
form . fair proportioa^ <^t^|5|^^ 
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nl ttoek in trade. By their fasblofi 
of weftriog their hiir, yon may get at 
their politics. The Booapartist ii 
kBown by a ihort bristly mnstaebe 
and itariog hair; la Jeune France 
is repreteoted by yonog geDtlemen 
irearnig their hair clnMmhly^ after 
the faahioD of the Jacobins; these 
poeteriorly hirsute geotry are repob- 
neans to a man ; partisans of the ex- 
isting dynasty wear wbisiiers d la 
Lonis Philippe, and cut the mustache; 
tlie Legitimists may at once l>e recog- 
nised by dressing tike gentlemen. 

The avocations of these capillary 
peripatetics are mysterious, and not 
to be got at without difficulty. It is to 
be feared, that tlie commodities they 
deal in are chiefly contraband^ and, 
fike themseives, yery much in the 
fucy line ; artificial flowers, ladies of 
pleasure, rcmge, roffge ei ncir, smng- 
ffled laee, loaded dice, Chantilly veils, 
fiddle • strings, gamesters, or - molu 
docks, and Chevalier$ (tlndudrie. 
The kabikU of the animal, as natura- 
lists would saj, lies almost altogether 
about the Quadrant, Waterloo Place, 
and Leicester Square, especially the 
latter, where HoteU Franfoite* and 
Cmfis h la mode de Paris abound, and 
where may l>e had diners d, la earte, 
vins a taas prise, and paim d disereHon, 
Hereabouts, moreover, are most of 
those inferior gambling- hotises, or 
** silver hells,** where so many young 
men about town get relieved of their 
superfluous cash ; houses of no parti- 
eitiar reputation, cigar-shops, where 
other commodities than cigars are 
saleable — we pretnme you smoke; 
cheap gun shops, trinkum-trankum 
shops; salacious book and print shops, 
tlumis in the side of the suppression 
of vice society ; small sbellfibh shops, 
and equivocal emporia of every de- 
sonptioB* 

In ttie coffee-houses about this 
Frenchtfled neighbourhood, the gen- 
tlemen we have been introducing to 
the reader abound in such numbers, 
as to make it necessary to set aside a 
"petty Franee*'in each, for their par- 
ticular accommodation. Here, under 
the auspices of a *' Napoleon le 
Grand** in plaster of Paris, crowned 
with a wreath of immortelles, they 
play dominoes, smoke, and read the 
CJkarwarip L Ami du Pewple, and Ze 
Miaiional: and may be heard any 
night of the week, especially on Son- 
days, discus^g politics and things in 
noeral, somewhat in the manner and 
wrm following, that is to say : — 
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" Parlous done de la guerre?— V91 
you bring me une demi*tasse cafi, et 
▼on grande drconference de toast, 
buttered on de von side and de oder ? 
— le grosse b£te, Louis Philippe I — 
Ah I Baht—Mon Dieu^Sacre bleu 
— Ha I Ha f--have you never got two 
pennies to give me for von halfpenny? 
^k has les tyransl^dem bad cafe I 
—apropos de bottes, parlons de— 
vous le trouver^z, j*en yous assure, la 
Soci^i^ d*Atsannfl du Roi, bommes 
pleins d'bonneur — sliall it rain ye#- 
terday ?— I tink it vash--le groEse 
poire, Louis Phil — Sacre non de — 
Too — too, my littei ^ter, vill you not 
give me von littei kiss ?~he I he ! he I 
— Chantons— tira la b— tira la la ! — 
Saves- vous, mon ami que la Republic 
toojours — parbleu — que le dindon 
fiirc6e auz truflf^ c*est la belle chose. 
— O Ciell L'Eropereur nVtait pas 
mort, ni serait-il jamais— quatre sous 
pour cette demi-tasse of nasty csf^— 
c*est ^pouvantable, tira la la I — Le 
National anjonrd'hui dit, que Map 
dame Munoz c'est — quelle aille atix 
tons les diablesi— Nimporte, I have 
paid for you to-morrow before yes- 
terday — Shikspur, bah I le Grand 
Comeille etait le seul homme du 
monde, qui — tira la la, tlra la la! — 
regardeZ'Vous le dianhanisme do ce 
morceau de pain^ Angleterre c'est, 
sans doute, vilain pays pour la mu- 
sique et la danse — bring me le change, 
trois sous, von halfpenny two peonies 
^Vive la Chartel — Ecoutes, demi- 
douzaine hoitres de Carcale— bon — 
trots plats su cboiz — tr^ bon — Yive 
la Revolution Etemelle ! — A has 
Louis Phillipe et les proprietaires de 
toos les Caf^ de qnatre sous! — Hi! 
hi !— J*en tuis d*accorde — I prescribe 
to dat**^and so run they on until the 
hour of shutting shop. 

Italians do not muster sufllciently 
strong here to enable us to depict 
their peculiarities en masse \ nor is 
there any very striking individuality, 
still less any marked nationality, giv- 
ing them particular claims upon our 
notice. The privation of a national 
character never fails to have a bad 
effect upon the character of the indi- 
vidual ; it is not merely upon the na^ 
tion that oppression marks its brsnd 
of Ignominy, but upon every man, 
woman, and child, belonging to the 
nation, which is enslaved. When a 
people no longer boasts national in- 
terests, their pride takes fire at tb# 
expense of their fellow-countrymen o^ 
the next province^and thus it is w' 

^ Digitized by VjOOy IC 
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lUljr '. tbe Miltnese looks with dislike 
upon the VeoetiaD^ the Venetian de- 
spises the Bolognese, the latter shnns 
comparison with the serfs of the 
Church. The Calabrian Highlander 
abhors the cowardlj ragamuffinrj 
of the two Sicilies^ although reluc- 
tantly submitting to their dominion. 
The Florentine^ rich in the fertility 
of his ezhaustless soil, and supplied 
abundantly with the necessaries of ex * 
isteooe, pities and despises the other 
children of fair Italy. Yet Italy must 
ever assert her supremacy. Rome« 
once mistress of the world, still as- 
serts the shadow of a sacerdotal so- 
Tereignty, triple crowned, seated upon 
her se?en hills ; forwarding legions of 
priests, monks, and friars to every 
comer of the habitable globe, and ever 
striTing to reconquer the spiritual 
domination she once exercised oyer 
ignorant unreasoning men. Italy, 
once glorious in the songs of Horace 
and Virgil, and again in the strains of 
Dante and Ariosto, now, alas 1 glori- 
fies herself in the flexile trills of a 
cantalizing Signora, and finds her 
greatest and most renowned son with- 
in the girdle that embraces the yast 
circumference of the large Lablache. 
From the empire of the C»sars, they 
have descended to the supremacy of 
cameo cutters^from the Metelli, we 
stoop to contemplate Mosaics — work- 
ers in tufa replace the Tarouins— Pal- 
ladio is represented by artincersin cork 
•—Dante and Petrarch by the jingling 
improvUatori — the legions of the em- 
pire by multitudes of friars and priests 
— Michael Ang^lo is a man of uabas- 
ter images^-Raphael the 'divine,** 
a copier of old masters for the Ameri- 
can market. 

Thus, mighty, powerful, glorious 
Britain, might it one day be with thee 
and thy sons — ^if thy sons consented 
basely to suryiye thy fall ; then might 
the representatives of thy master- 
spirits ei I libit penny shows in the 
streets of foreign cities, and spout 
doggerel verses at the comers ; then 
Alight thy merchant princes wander, 
pedlars of petty wares, from clime to 
clime; then might thy nobility let 
lodgings, furnished and unfurnished, 
and thy daughters go forth dancing 
women and singing women into aU 
lands; then may thy national glory 
be represented by chaplets, wreathing 
the heads of prima donna Johnson, 
or contralto Smith; then may thy 
effeminate seamen creep the along- 
shore^ and give old ocean his own 
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again ; then may thy traffic lie 
in dancing-masters, sausages, brim- 
stone, bullB and excommunications; 
then may the men of Kent find their 
poor ambition in reviling the men of 
Korthumberland— the Yorkshireman 
and the Cornish man swear eternal 
enmity ; this living without life, thu 
non-existent existence, can never be 
thy lot; if degradation is to come, 
death must lead the procession, and 
whoever would enslave tis, must en- 
slave us in our graves ; the good ship 
Old England has weathered many a 
tough gale, and will weather many 
more than we shall live to fight 
against. If, in tbe revolutions of em* 

Eires, our day of decline mu$t come, 
istorians of the future will record of 
once mighty England— she broke who 
never bent — she sank who never would 
succumb— she left no willing slaves 
memorials of her shame ; like one of 
the guardian giants that once prowled 
along her coast, she fought to the 
last, as often she had fought before, 
against tbe aggregated might of hos- 
tile nations; with colours nailed to 
the mast, she gloriously descended 
into the bosom of her subject deep, 
while the blaze of parting light that 
heralded her rest, lives along the 
wave, a terror and a warning to all 
nations I 

There is a patrimony in pride of 
country — ^let other nations live as they 
may, when thou art lost — thpu pa- 
rent of noble enterprise, thou nurse 
of manly virtue — ^Ict tcs die, as we 
have lived, together 1 

If the native of Italy possesses no 
national pride, neither has he tliat 
flippant, cocksparrow-like licentious- 
ness of manner characteristic of your 
modem Gatd; those poor men who 
carry about the streets of London 
casts in plaster of Paris, are remark- 
able for good- humour, courtesy, and 
patient endurance of hardship, hun- 
ger, and fatigue. 

The Savoy abos are noted as the 
monopolists of our outof-door's mu- 
sie^the minstrels of tbe streets and 
lanes, the grinders of our extrinsic 
harmony; hateful are they in the 
sight of porters of Ions of Court, 
and much beloved of little children 
and nursery* maids: frumpbh old 
maids and bitter batchclors, who have 
no music in their souls, drive them 
away rudely from their inhospitable 
doors; but tender mothers, with many 
little ones, welcome them on each re- 
turning Saturday with halfpennies. 

Digitized by V^jOU^ l(^ 
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crnstB, and ebeese-parings, pitjriog tbe bope of eafiiig 
tbem, wanderers far from tbeir frien£ 



and native land ; wbile cirenmbabitant 
infancy and cbildhood congregate 
around tbe smiling minstrel^ melted 
hy tbe patbetic cadenees of *' All 
round mj bat/' or stimulated to sal- 
tatory ezerdtatioos by tbe toe*and- 
lieel-inspiriting air of "Jamp Jim 
Crow.** Tbeir little rotund cbubby 
faces beaming witb smiles ; tbe poor 
grinder* tbough bungrj, percbance, 
or cold, responding to tbeir merriment 
witb a bop, skip, and jump» an accom- 
panying wbistlcj and a good-bumour- 
ed grin ; tbe affectionate motbers in 
tbe background looking on witb that 
look of mingled pride and tenderness, 
tbe motber^s own expression-* make a 

ecture we often stop and gsze at, wisb- 
g for tbe pencil of a Wilkie. Tbe 
SaTOjards, among wbom, by the way, 
are comprised Tyrolese, Genoese, 
Sardinians, and Italians proper, bave 
their ambitions like otber men ; one 
la bappy in tbe possession of a pair 
of wbite mice— anotber glorified in 
£be tricks of a mbebicvous monkey ; 
all grades of mecbanical music belong 
to tbem, from tbe discordant burdy- 
gurdy to tbe organ imitatife of a full 
band. Tbe ne plus uUra of tbeir art,^ 
bowerer, is tbe conduct of tbeir *' co» 
medie," as tbey call It, whicb, being 
interpreted, meanetb no more or less 
than tbe puppet-sbow. Tbe popularity 
of these exhibitions, tbough consider- 
able, never rises to that height of 
enthusiasm wherewith our populace 
receive tbe immortal Punch, now na- 
turalized in our northern clime, and, 
to tbe manner of tbe people, adapted. 
If not bom. 

Tbe poor Savoyards are eminently 
gregarious, huddling together in nar- 
row courts and alleys on the northern 
side of Holbom, whence you may see 
tbem set out in groups, on Sunday 
mornings, for Primrose HiU, Hamp- 
Btead, and Higbgate, where, in the 
sbady woods or sunny meadows, tbey 
idle away tbe livelong summer's day, 
indulging in fond remembrances of 
tbeir far distant mountain home, and 
lajing up in their pulmonary appara- 
tus, as much fresh air as serves them 
for the week ensuing. It is truly mi- 
raculous how those poor creatures 
make out life, paying, as they do, ex- 
tortionate sums for the use of their 
music millsf to those who make a trade 
of letting tbem out for hire, faring 
bard, ill lodged, and exposed to all 
weathers ; yet do they struggle on in 
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_ a few pounds, 
wherewith to support their aged pa- 
rents, or settle themselves for life in 
tbe pleasant valleys they have left be- 
bina. 

Spaniaxds we see little of in Lon- 
don ; they form a ver^ minute frac- 
tion of the adventuring foreigners 
who swell our full tide of existence. 
Incapable from character and habit of 
exertions of tiifling ingenuity, and 
from the long and destructive wars 
that bave desolated their country, in- 
different to trade, manufacture, or 
commerce, they have neither great 
nor petty business to attract them 
here. The wine, cork, fruit, and cigar 
trades, occupy a few merchants of no 
great note in tbe city ; a few obtain 
a precarious subsistence bv teaching 
tbeir language, or the guitar; ther 
bave no peculiarities to distingubh 
tbem from otber continental foreign- 
ers, except it may be tbe high feeling, 
grave deportment, and formal poli- 
tesee, characterbtic of their nation ; 
whenever you meet a Spaniard in 
London, you mav be sure, whether 
be be poor or ricn, you come in con- 
tact with a gentleman. 

GsaMaxs we bave in abundance: 
musicians, teachers of languages, clock- 
makers, bookbinders, and artizans of 
various descriptions : mute, inglorious 
Stulzes in great numbers, attracted 
hither by the uncontrollable propen- 
sity of our indigenous snips to indulge 
in the striking absurdity of ♦• strikes.*' 
By the' way, our native-bom artizans 
of all sorts^ give every encourage- 
ment to tbe inundation of swarms of 
foreigners, by reckless indulgence in 
suicidal combination against their em- 
ployers, not seeing that every recur- 
ring " strike" brings into the labour- 
market hundreds of interlopers, who 
cannot so easily be got rid of, thus 
lowering tbe wages of the home arti- 
zan, and spreading dbtress among our 
humbler population. Your German 
in London resembles your German 
any where else ; heavy, dunder-bead- 
ed, gross, beer-and-*bacco-bemuzzed 
individual, but dogged and steady at 
hb woik, patient, and generally trust- 
worthy. 

Americans are to be found in the 
commercial quarters of our world, but 
by no means in the numbers they con* 
tribute to Liverpool, where they may 
be found at every evening party. As 
wo do not in these papers intend to 
inflict upon the reader descriptions 
of that which ire hairejgtfecytljg^R. 
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and opportunitj to coDtempIate, we 
cannot undertake to describe the Ame- 
rican in England. Once, and only 
onccy bad we an opportunity of con- 
templating the natiYe>born Yankee, 
at the hospitable board of a commer- 
cial acquaintance in the city. 

The biped was certaioly curious,, 
we might say unique : though, as we 
haTe said, we cannot undertake to de- 
scribe the species, we make no scruple 
of identifying the individual, in the 
hope that our Zoological Society may 
secure the animal without loss of time. 
The genius in question was attired in 
an amorphous blue coat, with huge 
brass buttons, a flaming vest, profu- 
sion of projected shirt and double 
ruffle, boots shaped like fire-buckets, 
nankeen nnwhisperables fluttering a- 
bout his limbs, resembling a purser's 
couple of shirts on a couple of hand- 
^ikes, a white neckcloth with loose 
tie, and a chum- shaped castor under 
bis arm. At first, we concluded he 
must be lunatic, but felt relieved upon 
bearing that he was only republican. 
He ate much, drank deep, talked loud- 
ly and incessantly: his topics were 
varied, and, as we thought, somewhat 
. tinctured with incongruity : from one 
subject ho rattled to another, dogma- 
Uziug and soliloquizing : " free and 
independent — niggers ; rights of man 
—Lynch law : fourth of July — slave 
breeding : civil and religious liberty 
— tar aud feathers : John Tyler— Jim 
Crow : (these he called great men — 
the latter may be) — com- laws — loaf- 
ers : shin- plasters — Van Buren : Con- 
gress — loco/ocos : civilization — Ken- 
tucky : ex- President Adams, and the 
puddiugs made of Cobbett's com and 
treacle, which said Adams had every 
day for dinner: General Jackson — 
clam soup t canvass backs — Governor 
Biddle/* and so on, from the begin- 
ning of the fish to the end of the Ma- 
deira. On the retirement of the ladies, 
this extraordinary mammal called for 
brandy and cigars ; which, being forth- 
with provided, he proceeded to im- 
bibe and exhale, talking from between 
his teeth in a high nasal tone, expec- 
torating, at short intervals, betwixt 
the bars of the grate, with the preci- 
non of a Chickasaw rifleman. 

The impression produced upon the 
company by the conduct and conver- 
sation of this sample of transatlantic 
humanity, appeared to be unqualified 
dbgpst with Christopher Colombus for 
having discovered America, and a ge- 
neral inclination to take refuge with 
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the ladies. We should be sorry in- 
deed to suppose that this remarkable 
item represented his nation ; on the 
contrary, we imagine him to have been 
a living caricature of the American 
citizen, who is no doubt modest, well- 
bred. Christian- Kke, and sensible, as 
becomes his Britbh origin. These 
ridiculous stories of Lynch law, tar 
and feathers, John Tylers and Jim 
Crows, we take to be merely little 
imaginary extravaganzas, in which 
men will at times indulge, who know 
that the listener must travel four thou^ 
sand miles to be able to contradict 
them. 

The Hebrew Nation next claims 
a share of our attention, as represent- 
ing the most numerous, important, 
and wealthy body of distinct people in 
London. It may be considered 
strange that we should include ocur 
notice of the Jews under the head of 
foreigners in London, stnee they are 
our fellow-countrymen, and fellow* 
citizens, as Sir Moses Montefiori and 
Sir David Solomons (by the way ; Sn* 
Moses has an oddity of sound about 
it, reminding us of the father of 
chemistry, and brother Kit the Earl of 
Cork) can abundantly testify. 
I Yet, when we reflect that this most 
ancient, curious, and surpassingly in- 
teresting people, not only refuse to 
mingle or amalgamate with us, but 
maintain, with inflexible perseverance^ 
not merely their religious tenets, but 
their distinctive character as a nation, 
we may be excused from classing a 
people so foreign in faet, if not in law, 
under our present division. Whether 
we are right in so doing, or wrong, 
makes no matter; we have told the 
reader that we cannot be answerable 
for exact classification ; besides, what 
with the cold of this attic wherein we 
now write, fire gone out, and nobody 
to fetch a bundle of wood to re- light 
it, nothing in the house for dinner but 
the heel of a twopenny loaf and half 
an onion, and without either money or 
credit, it is no wonder we should put 
the Jews to bed with the Christians in 
our hurry. In the mean time, we 
must just step to the public-house over 
the way, warm our toes and fancy, 
and Kore, if we can, a half, pint of 
beer till Magazine day {plho dignum 
sawo notandi) comes round again. 

The man who can look a Jew full 
in the face (we do not allude to Slo- 
man, or any other of the Hebrew fra- 
ternity of burnt, fellows that we can- 
not bear to cont^l^at^^^^^ 
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than at the top of onr speed,) withont 
penning in bb oral plAx, high» pale 
foreheMt dark* deep-iet» flashing eye, 
a ▼<^ume of the romance of history 
more eloquent than Josephna ever 
writf mnst haye no more aBsociaHon 
in his pate than a bloek of the New 
Patent Timber Paving Company. 

Talk of pedigrees^forsooth I— tell ns 
of the TalbotSj Percys, Howards, and 
ineh like mushrooms of yesterday !— > 
show ns a Jew, and we will show yon 
a man whose genealog^al tree springs 
firom Abraham*s bosom — whose family 
is older than the Decalogue, and who 
bears incontroyertible eyidence in 
ercry line of his oriental countenance, 
of the authentioity of his descent 
through myriads of suceessiye genera- 
tions. Ton see in him a living argu- 
ment of the truth of Divine revela- 
tion — in him you behold the literal 
fulfilment of the prophecies. With 
him you asoend the stream of time, 
not voyaging by the help of the dim, 
nncertain, and fallacious light of tra- 
dition, but guided by an emanation of 
the same l^ht, which, to his nation, 
was '' a cloud by dav, and a pillar of 
fire by night |*' in him you see the 
representative of the once favoured 
people of God, to whom, as to the 
chosen of all mankind. Ha revealed 
hiouelf their legislator, protector, and 
king ; who brought ^hem out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. ** Israelites,*' as Saint Paul 
saith, **Ui whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the ser- 
fiee of God, and the promises ; whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is 
overall, God blessed forever. Amen." 

Tou behold him dstablisbed, as it 
were for ever, in the pleasant places 
allotted him; you trace him by the 
peculiar mercy of his God in bis tran- 
sition states from bondage to freedom ; 
and by the innate depravitv of his hu- 
man nature, from prosperity to inso- 
lenoe, ingratitude, and rebellion: 
flowing him on, you find him the 
serf of Rome ; you trace him from the 
smouldering ashes of Jerusalem, an 
outcast and a wanderer to all lands : 
the persecutor of Christ, you find him 
tibe persecuted of Christians, bearing 
all tning^, suffering all things, strong 
in the pride of human knowledge, 
idfiSseoked and gidnsaying, hoping 
in things, '« For the Lord will have 
merer on Jacob, and will yet choose 
Israel, and set them in their own land : 



and the strangers shall be joined with 
them, and they shall cleave to the 
house of Jacob. And the people shall 
take them, and bring them to their 
place : and the house of Israel shsil 
possess them in the land of the Lord, 
for servants and handmaids ; and they 
shall take them captive whose cap- 
tives tbev were ; and they shall rule 
over their oppressors.** 

The associationsr connected with the 
history of the Jews are oppressive in 
interest, and would lead us far away 
from the humble and unpretending 
picture of manners we have proposed 
to limn in our homely Dutch-like 
way ; he who would bring out in 
colours of truth and nature the ro- 
mance of Jewish history, must be the 
Raphael, not the Teniers, of the pen. 

When you are awoke early in the 
morning by the reiterated cry of 
** Old Clo" — or when the cunning 
little Isaac who frequents our court, 
seduces all the good housewives to 
their doors and windows by the dul- 
cet strains of his accordion, only to 
poke them into an exchange of a pair 
of discarded unwhisperables for a soup 
plate, soap dish, or some other article 
of bis miscellaneous crockery — you 
have no idea of Jews or Judaism in 
London : you must pack up your 
traps, make under our experienced 
tutelage a voyage into the East by 
'huM or cab, and when we have shown 
yon the Hebrew guartier, and ini- 
tiated you into many of the peculiari- 
ties of Hebrew life, if you do not con- 
elude the day by treating us to a jolly 
** blow out** at the Albion in Bbhopa- 
gate, then art thou indeed a very 
Jew — a Haman, upon whom Mordeeid 
(me ipso teste) will take unutterable 
revenges. 

The Jewish quarter, then, is bound- 
ed to the north by High Street, Spit- 
talfields — to the east by Middlesex 
Street, popularly known and called 
Petticoat Lane — to the south by 
Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, and the 
hither end of Whitechapel--to the 
west by Bishopsgate Street, where we 
are engaged to dine at the Albion 
aforesaid. This is literally the New 
Jerusalem : here we Christians are 
foreigners, strangers in a strange 
land : here, over the doors, are^ in- 
scribed pot hooks and vowel points, 
mdicative, to those who understand 
them, that Moses Abrahams fumisb- 
eth " slops ** for home consumption 
and exportation— this we naturally 
conclude to be tfeg^ffisf^ief (i^l^ 
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ardcles eihibited Id the windows ; for 
though the sign be Hebrew to tbem» 
ire need hardly say that it is Greek 
to us. Within the area bounded as 
aboye described, but especially about 
BoyIs Marks, Houndsditch, St Mary 
Aze» and Petticoat Lane, you might 
readily imagine yourself transported 
to Frankfort, Warsaw, or any place 
enjoying a superabundant Jewish po- 
pulation ; here, every face is of the 
shape, and somewhat of the com- 
plexion, of a turkey e^^ j every brow 
penciled in an arch of eiact ellipse ; 
every nose modeled after the pro- 
boscis of a Toucan ; locks as busby 
and black as those of Absalom abound, 
and beards of the patriarchal ages. 
Here, and hereabouts, Isaac kills beef 
and mutton according to the old dis- 
pensation : Jacob receives accidental 
silver spoons, and consigns gold 
watches, now warranted never more 
to lose a second, to the crucible, kept 
always at white heat in his little dark 
cellar, and no questions ashed. Here, 
at the corners, Rebecca disposes of 
fried liver and 'tatoes, smoking hot, 
on little bright burnished copper plat- 
ters, to all the tribes of Israel not 
prohibited by law to eat^-that is to 
say, to all who possess the solitary 
"browns" wherewith to purchase the 
appetizing dainty. Solomon nego- 
tiates in the matter of rags : Esther 
rejoices in a brisk little business of 
flat fish fried in oil — a species of dain- 
ty in which the Jews alone e\Q.e\ : 
Moses and Aaron keep separate ma- 
rine stores, where every earthly thing, 
furtively acquired, from a chain cable 
to a Cardigan, finds a ready sale: 
Rachel, albeit a widow, dispenses 
from behind the bar *' short and 
"heavy" to the thirsty tribes : Ruth 
deals wholesale in oranges and other 
foreign fruits: Melchizedec dabblcth 
in Hebrew books and tracts: Absa- 
lom sells opium and Turkey rhubarb : 
Mordecai is a "crimp,** the vulture 
of seafaring men : nothing is to be 
seen above, below, around, but Jewish 
physiognomies, Jewish houses, and 
Jewish occupations. The avidity 
with which this, in one sense, primi- 
tive people pursues gain is not won- 
derful, when we refiect that gain is all 
that the, till lately, unrelenting perse- 
<5ution of the Christian has left them 
to pursue: with money, in the dark 
days of their history, have they pur- 
chased the poor privilege to live : 
with money have they secured for 
hemselves in one country connivance^ 
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in another toleration, in a thin} citi* 
zenship : with money have they made 
war, and set by the ears hostile Naza- 
renes: with money have they nego- 
tiated peace — transferred from king to 
king diadems and sceptres — playing 
at chuck-farthing with the fates and 
fortunes of European and Asiatic na- 
tions. The same all-absorbing thirst 
of gold that formed the leading prin« 
ciple in the life of that pillar of the 
Stock Exchange, the well-remem- 
bered Rothschild, animates the merest 
Israelitish urchin who follows through 
the streets his bearded progenitor, 
esquire of the clothes' bag: to the 

Sursuit of gaia all their energies are 
urected with an intensity, unscrupu* 
losity, and perseverance unknown to> 
and unattempted by, any Christian 
people : money they must and will 
have, " rem, quocungue modo rem :** 
the lowest depths of Knavery, chican- 
ery, and extortion, are practised by 
this rabble to accomplish this the end 
of their existence : for this, the infa- 
mous " crimp" grasps the bard earn- 
ings of the unsuspecting seaman as 
soon as he steps upon his native shore, 
and then spurns him naked into the 
street: for this, the marine store- 
dealers and receivers open their semi- 
naries of theft : for this, the current 
coin of the realm is clipped, and in- 
gots and sovereigns perspire : for this, 
the pander entraps, and the bawd 
opens wide the gates that lead to ever- 
lasting death, trafficking in Christian 
flesh for 'purposes worse than the 
worst of slavery. 

We are no advocates for renewing 
the barbarities of the Edwards and 
the Henries, when a Jew's tooth was 
rated at a thousand pounds good and 
lawful monies of our Sovereign Lord 
the King, or for making our talented 
friend Nasmyth extractor-general of 
the tusk-tax : yet we must candidly 
confess, that when we see the daugh- 
ter of a Christian man patrolling the 
streets, decorated in tiie trumpery 
properties of a Jewish brothel, while 
the devil's dam, in the shape of an 
hideous Hebrew hag, follows the poor 
unfortunate, like the shadow of death, 
to clutch the wages of her shame, wo 
really think a Christian government 
might, without any hazard of public 
odium, string up at the doors of their 
own dens. Mother Abrahams, Mother 
Isaacs, and Mother Jacobs. But, 
after all, perhaps it is better as it is : 
if this abominable iraffic must be con- 
nived at, it is better that tho 
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baye the monopoljr who haye DothiDff 
hi commoii with us, save that which 
the weasel has in common with Its 
prey: those who have made a god 
of mammoo» worshipping the golden 
calf with the tenfold idolatry of their 
fathers. 

There are varioas kinds of indus- 
try — the industry of enterprize> the 
industry of saving, the industry of 
toil; the industrial characteristic of 
the Jew^ is industry of over- reaching ; 
other men are content to do business, 
the Jew must do you. A curiotis in- 
stance of this irreclaimable propensity 
in the Ten Tribes to catch with instinc- 
tive claw whatever does not appear to 
be honestly come by, occurred no 
great while since in the city. A re- 
spectable man, possessed of a consi- 
derable stock of an article which hung 
heavy upon his hands, and which hap- 
pened to be particularly suitable to 
the Jewish market, offered his com- 
modity to several of the nation at a 
great sacrifice, but without success : 
a happy thought struck him, that what 
their hard hearts might deny, their 
charitable avarice might afford: ac« 
cordingly, in the clouds of night, our 
trader repaired to the warehouse of 
one of the Moseses, noted for his con- 
stitutional politesse in abstaining from 
impertinent questions of the " how 
came you by it" form of interroga- 
tion: acquainting the Jew with his 
possesion of a certain quantity of a 
certain ardcle which he was obliged 
to dispose of under peculiar circum- 
stances. Moses jumped at the bait like 
a ravenous pike, and under the sup- 
position, natural enough under the 
circumstances, that the goods were 
stolen, actually offered, and paid, more 
for the articles than the fair market 
price. When the truth came out, 
poor Moses, who purchased the ar- 
ticles bona fide stolen, as he fondly 
imagined, was overcome with the 
agonizing thought that tbev bad been 
honestly bought and paid for: the 
speculation, so foreign to his line of 
business, and his ideas of mercantile 
honour, overcame him, and taking a 
sharp razor, he cut his way through 
the Jugular, as Dr Jonathan Swift 
would have said, to hi$ own place. 

Many and wondrous are the shows 
of London ; but among all the London 
shows, there is not to the reflecting 
student of human nature a more re- 
markable show than the Clothes* Ex- 
change of Cutler Street, Houndsditch, 
or, as it is popularly called. Rag Fair. 
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It is a scene full of speculation— .full 
to overflowing ; a lively picture of the 
vicissitudes of sublunary things. Here 
may the philosophic historian con- 
template and record the decline and 
fall of a Stulz-built coat, the muta- 
tions of a military uniform, the anar- 
chy of a cotton gown, and the revolu- 
tions of a pair of breeches; from hence, 
as from a great museum, could D'Or- 
say form a collection of fashions from 
the earliest ages to the present time ; 
here the political economist could il- 
lustrate tangibly his theory of vested 
rights, and the moralist find ample 
materials for an essay on bad habits ; 
here are turned-coats sufficient for the 
clothing of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; here, as to a workhouse, all 
that is worthless and worn-out finds 
its way ; here are represented, in their 
sevend discarded skins or sloughs, the 
«f out-at elbows peer and desperate 
dandy ;'* the seedy swell is hero in a 
greasy Newmarket cut; the literary 
man represented by a rusty suit of 
melancholy black ; the subaltern offi- 
cer's second- worst uniform coat ; the 
despairing lawyer's unliquidated gown; 
the discarded footman's tawdry livery; 
in short, it is here, and here alone, you 
can truly and fuUy, without affecta- 
tion or disguise, contemplate the out- 
ward and visible man — man created 
by tailors. You may behold the me- 
tamorphoses produced by their rising 
and their falling fortunes in the mi- 
crocosm of Rag Fair; through this 
must pass, at one stage or another, 
half the second-hand habiliments of 
the empire ; that chocolate silk dress, 
flung yesterday morning from a duchess 
to her favourite waiting-woman, in 
the evening is transferred, for a con- 
si- de- ration, to one of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and loud and angry may 
you now hear the contention between 
the purchaser and seller ; those crim* 
son plush breeches wc beheld a twelve- 
month ago investing the limbs of a 
footman of the Marchioness of Chol- 
mondeley; that venerable patriarch now 
holding them between him and the 
li^ht is concludiog the purchase from 
brother ** Sholomonsh** for a shilling; 
before night they will be disposed of 
for half-a-crown, payable by instal- 
ments, to a dustman in Gravel Lane. 
That reminds us, by the way, that the 
natural law by which dustmen are 
predestinated to red plush breeches is 
hitherto unexplained. What are the 
Royal Society about ? 
A foolbh, extravagant, and mi<' 
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ohievous term has crept into our dic- 
tioDaries, which u productiTe of much 
detriment to the Carutian, and great 
wealth to the Hebrew nation, when 
applied, as it usually Isy in derision of 
our faithful habiliments— the word 
*' worn»outi* and a more dissipated 
word, a word more addieted to run- 
ning up bills and running out money ; 
a word more directly isubver&ive of the 
liberty of the subject who is in the 
habit of encouraging it, does not ex- 
ist under the ** W's*' of any knowa 
Yooabulary. It is a Tillanous word, 
and has been the ruin of many a re- 
spectable family. Your child's clothes 
lately made are ** worn out ;** your 
wife's gowns, paid for only a month 
ago, are " worn out,** though we know 
yery well the gowns are good as new, 
the only thing worn out being the 
fashion : her bonnets are " worn out** 
in consequence of the changeableness 
of the weather — meaning of the fa- 
shion : your servants' liveries and 
livery hats are nlwtufs worn out» which 
is no way wonderful, considering that 
wearing out every thing belonging to 
their masters is the chief end of their 
existence : your harness b worn out» 
your horses are worn out, your car- 
riage is worn out : last of all, your pa^ 
tience is worn out: every thing in your 
establishment is worn to a thread, and 
so are you. Go study morals in Rag 
Fair ; any hour of the day, from nine 
in the morning until six at night, will 
YOU hear eloquent sermons from the 
lips of Rabbis upon the wickedness 
and folly of supposing that any habili- 
ment in human shape divine can ever 
be worn out : go, dull clod, and behold 
the hats, coats, gowns, petticoats, bon*- 
nets, and shawls, which you and your 
wife, tempting the wrath of Providence* 
have sacrilegiously sold as good for 
little, or benevolently given away as 
good for nothing. There may you 
behold the third best hat you present- 
ed to ourselves the other day, in re- 
gard to what yon were pleased to call 
our distingttbhed literary attainments, 
and which you told yoiur lady wife 

J on might as well give away, being 
alf a size too little for your head» ^ 
$ide4 not being worth three-halfpence, 
and which we incontinently trucked 
for twopennorth of Betts* patent 
brandy ; to-morrow that hat, furbish- 
ed into a second birth, new lined and 
banded, will be found ticketed in Hol- 
ly well Street at six-and-sixpenoe, not 
merely as good, but, as Moses wUl 
t0U you, clinching the asMveration 
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with an oath, ^ more better#r at new.** 
Regard that chaos of old boots-— 
boots» did we say ? old leathers rather; 
a bushel of boots for ooe-and-aix- 
pence; next week, having gone 
through the hands of a score of re- 
novators, you may behold these iden- 
tical leathers black-balled to the nines, 
on a stall in Field Lane, sold for half- 
a-gulnea a pair, and warranted to any 
thing — wear and tear only excepted. 

Behold that yenerable rain of a 
coat ; powers of tatters I is it posuble 
that Mr Pobble O'Keefe^ the Irish 
importer, (we should have observed 
before that three of the four provinces 
of Ireland are clothed out of Rag Fair,) 
is about to add that venerable remain 
to his dilapidated ''properties?" It 
is so. He has turned the vestment 
inside out over and over ag^n, look- 
ing for the right side, but in vain ; the 
garment having been turned so often 
that both sides are wrong ones. 
Now he holds it expanded upon his 
arms between him and the light, 
which streams in broken rays through 
sundry apertures. Anon, he exhibits 
a <* loey '* between his thumb and 
forefinger ; Moses extends three digits 
in reply ; the Milesian shakes his 
head : the Hebrew plucks his beard, 
dances about on his axis, uttering un- 
translatable imprecations. Mr Peb- 
ble O'Keefe, moved by the pathos of 
Moses, exhibits in addition a couple 
of browns ; the bargain is struck* the 
*' tin *' transferred, and the rag forked 
into the wareroom above stairs, to be 
packed for exportation. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of 
transactions like these, make up the 
mighty business of Rag Fair. The ad- 
venturing tourist, however, who would 
see k in all its glory, must take care 
not to choose Saturday for his visit. 
This, the busiest, most bustling day of 
the week in other quarters of the town, 
is here, and hereabouts, the day of 
Hebrew rest, recreation, and devotion. 
On the afternoon of Friday, all buu- 
ness is suspended. The men perform 
their weekly ablutions, and the women, 
having set theur houses in order, put oil 
their dresses of bright scarlet or star- 
ing y ello w, and having decorated them* 
selves with ear-rings, bracelets, and 
necklaces of the precious metals, or, in 
their default, of mosaic gold, bring 
forth chairs and tables, seating them- 
selves before their several doors, in 
the true oriental fiichioB. Then issue 
forth the male children of Judah, 
dressed in all their bes^ to exchange 
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eomtesies with Rachd aod R^iecca. 
Tables covered with cloths of impotiDg 
wbUeneM, upon which eaodlei bom 
during the eveningy are placed near 
the windows. A Friday supper an- 
swering to onr Sunday dinner is pre- 
pared« of the best eaeh house affords, 
and if we may jndge from the savoury 
steanss that permeate the ambient air« 
provisions of the best are hereabouts 
in great plenty. On summer e v e o 
ingsb when the weather permits to its 
f^ eatent the oul-of-doors relaxation 
in which this peculiar people delightsy 
Petticoat Lane» swarming with Mack 
flowing locks, olive complexions^ soar- 
let» crimson, yellow, and orange 
dresses, mosaic gold and mutative 
precious stones, realises to a vivid 
imagination those oriental baxars 
wherein Haronn al Raschid delighted 
to wander, unnoticed tfdd unregarded, 
in search of the pictu res que in human 
character and conduct. 

Saturday, in the Hebrew guariier, is 
a day of devotion and of rest. The 
perpetual din of the Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
and the compulsory idleness of the 
Christian Sabbath, is exchanged for 
complete repose. Every shop is shut, 
eTwy avocation suspended. If the 
traveller happen not to encounter the 
congregations in the way to or from 
the several synagogues, in the course 
of his perambulations, be may readily 
imagine the neighbourhood utterly 
deserted. It is truly a striking con- 
trast between the almost conventual 
silence on that day of Bevia Marks, 
Honndsditch, and St Mary Axe, and 
the excesrive noise and bustle of 
Whitechapel, Bishopsgate, and Lead- 
cnhall. How our Sabbath is observed 
in the Jewish neighbourhoods, may 
be best estimated from the following 
notice, which we observed, on our la- 
test visit to the neigbbourbood of Rag 
Fair, posted against the booth which 
the authorities have lately erected lor 
the better accoounodation of those en- 
gsged in '< de ragsh bishness." The 
notice is as follows :— 

'* Business will commence at this 
Exchange on Sunday mornings, at 
ten o*elMk. By order of the mana- 
gers, MosBS AaaaHaifs.*' 

The toleration of Sunday trading, 
eiyoyed by the Jewish community, is 
truly creditable to our city authori- 
ties. There is, it is true, the hypo- 
oisy of half-shutters, but the real 
business of Rag Fair goes on as brisk- 
ly, though more silently, on the Sab- 
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bath, (our Sabbath, thai b to say,) at 
on any other day of the week. The 
reason for this exemption we must 
leave city Solons to define : but it cer- 
tainly does excite strange and repug- 
nant sensations, when passing from the 
Jewish quarter, in the plenitude of its 
exemption from the repose of the 
Christian Sabbath, we come upon a 
little ragged urchin of our own per^ 
suasion, with his for^uted stock of 
oranges and nuts, dragged through 
the streets by a stalwart policeman, 
an example to Sunday traders, andcon- 
rignod to durance vile for the horrible 
crime of sacrilegiously attempting to 
earn twopence wlierewith to procure a 
morsel of bread, for a bedridden father 
it may be, or a widowed mother. There 
is surely something rotten in this. If 
Sunday trading is an abomination, we 
cannot see why we are liable to pcoial* 
ties in the exercise of that profanation 
which is connived at among the Jews, 
only because they choose to observe 
strictly their own Sabbath, while 
opeoly violating ours. 

The care which the membera of the 
Hebrew persuasion take of their own 
poor, is highly creditable to them as a 
iNxiy, and worthy all imitation. You 
see many poor Jews, but never a Jew- 
ish beggar. Their hospitals, asylums, 
and benevolent societies, einbrace 
every variety of distress to whioh their 
unfortunate brethren may be exposed. 
Instead of hunting, as we do, for pau- 
pers and vagabonds over the face of 
the earth whereon to bestow their 
benevolence, their laudable selfishness 
takes care of its own in the first in- 
stance, and their overplus only finds 
its way to general purposes of chari- 
ty. The sooner we begin to imitate 
our Hebrew fellow-cidxens in this 
particular, the better. 

Our object in these papers being, ss 
the reader will by this time have ob- 
served, less the delineation of the 
phytique than of the moraU of Lon- 
don life, we abstain purposely from 
any description of the public buildings 
appropriated to Jewish worship, or of 
the ceremonies therein performed; 
this subject properly belongs to other 
publications, and to them we leave it. 

Gipsies we see little of in London : 
this nomade tribe seldom penetrate 
into our streets, or take up their abode 
permanently among us. We recol- 
lect once, and once only, seeing one 
of their caravans pass along Cheap- 
side, on its way to Fairlop fair, in all 
probability. A tribe of wandering 
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Arabs could not have excited more 
astonishment; the swarthy counte- 
nances of the men« the mascularity of 
the women, wrapped up in tattered 
blankets, with scarlet 'kerchiefs 
bound around their heads ; the chil- 
dren barefooted and all but naked; 
their moveable house, the chimney 
smoking as they journeyed along, ren- 
dered the group a show of the mo- 
ment, to be stared at, laughed at, and 
forgotten. Yet London affords to 
this extraordinary people a plenteous 
barrest; the suburban fairs, now 
happily limited in their noxious influ- 
ences, gather together multitudes of 
simple holiday* tolk?, of whom the 
gipsy tribe reap a rich contribution 
for services rendered in anticipating 
the decrees of fate, and bestowing the 
favours of fortune, like the sunshine, 
equally upon the worthy and un- 
worthy, the just and the unjust. 

In regarding the multitudes of ad- 
venturers, foreign and domestic, to 
which London affords an asylum and 
a livelihood, of one sort or other, we 
cannot be insensible of the small 
amount of individual wealth they ac- 
cumulate, or of the insignificance of 
their services. It is to the charac- 
ter of the native-bom citizens that 
this mighty world owes all its wealth, 
all its influence, and all its importance. 

How petty, in comparison with our 
London merchant, our London trades- 
man, our London manufacturer, ap- 
pear the chattering Frenchman, tne 
fiddling Italian, the plodding Ger< 
man ; in comparison with the magni- 
ficence of London industry and enter- 
prize, how poor is the position occu- 
pied even by the tortuous, over-reach- 
ing, chicaning Jew I It is to ourselves 
we owe all that we call our own ; the 
supremacy of the law, based upon 
free institutions^ gives us that tran- 
quillity which is the parent of pros- 
perity, and that prosperity which has 
enabled us to reap the rich harvest of 
our glory ; hence the solidity of our 
national character ; hence our aver- 
sion to rash unconsidered change, the 
instinctive feeling of men who are 
aware that change produces disturb- 
ance, and who know that disturbance 
IS but the portal to decay. From the 
establishment and fixity of our insti- 
tutions have we derived all that has 
made us avowedly, in the eyes of the 
most envious and hostile nations, the 
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most powerful nation upon earth. Can 
we be more than the ino9t powerful ? 

While other nations have spent 
their energies in the continual pursuit 
of actual change, and find that with 
every change the desire of further 
change is aU that they have attained 
by successive struggles, how careful 
should we be lest that concentration 
of industry, enterprize, and perseve- 
rance, now employed in accumulating, 
at the uttermost ends of the earth, 
wealth to be diffused, converted, and 
expended at home, should be turned 
against each other, which is only in 
another way turning each man 
against himself, and lowering the con- 
dition of our common country I 

With what intensity of feeling does 
not the humblest Englishman regard 
the honour of his national flag, and with 
what indomitable energy does he not 
avenge an insult offer^ to that flag, 
the representative of his might and 
power ; how intimately is not the pros- 
perity, glory, and honour of his country 
mixed up with the very constitution of 
every one who belongs to this 
country! Shall we then do that at 
home, in our folly, which others dare 
not do abroad in their hate — shall we 
wage a civil war, aiming suicidal 
blows at the venerable institutions 
under whose shade we have grown to 
greatness? Periods of distress and 
seasons of depression we must expe- 
rience, in common with the rest of the 
nations of the earth ; but if we preserve 
ourselves in peace, these distresses are 
casual, these depressions temporary ; 
our resources are all but boundless ; 
peace, order, and repose, have devel- 
oped them hitherto ; peace, tranquillity, 
and repose, must develop them still. 

The unimportance of the foreign 
adventurers who swarm in our streets 
to the great interests of this great 
world, suggest contrasts favourable 
to our national pride, in contem- 
plating the magnitude of the 
interests intrusted to the keeping of 
our countrymen by foreign powers ; 
Englishmen organizing navies, and 
commanding them, for the Sultan and 
the Czar; Englbhmen drilling and 
commanding the armies of Greece, and 
the auxiliary legions of Portugal and 
Spain. — This self-laudatory topic is, 
however, extrinsic to our subject, and 
we leave the vain-glorious reader ta 
pursue it for himself. 
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The perils incurred by a spy in 
watcbiog the moyements and entering 
the camp of a foreign enemy, are far 
from equalling the dangers of similar 
occupations during a ciTil war. To 
the risk of detection by some former 
acquaintance or friend, must be added 
the difficulty of deceiving men of the 
same country and habits* speaking the 
same language, and prepared to seize 
00 the smallest incongruity of speech 
or action as a motive for suspicion. 
Yet individuals are always to bo found 
who, for gold» and now and then from 
motives of enthusiasm for their cause, 
will run all risks, and put them- 
selves in positions of imminent peril, in 
order to obtain or convey information. 
During the wild war between Carlists 
and Christinos, innumerable strange 
incidents occurred, arising out of the 
great extent to which the system of 
espionage was carried by both parties. 
In this the partisans of Don Carlos 
had the advantage, at least in the 
Basque provinces ; for there the pea- 
sants, devoted to the cause of the Pre- 
tender^ gratuitously acted as spies, or 
eonveyed despatches across districts 
held by the enemy. A man would set 
out at the smart run which those light- 
footed mountaineers will keep up nearly 
as long as a dweller in the plain could 
walk ; when fatigued, he would hand 
over his despatch, or perhaps verbal 
message, to the first intelligent and ac- 
tive peasant be met, and thus from one 
hand to another till the mission was 
accomplished. Curious means were 
sometimes resorted to in order to con** 
ceal a letter, in case of the messenger 
being met by the enemy. Like the 
old man, condemned by Sancho Pau- 
ls, who had hidden his neighbour's 
money in a hollow staff, despatches 
were sometimes placed in sticks pre- 
pared for the purpose ; but this was a 
stale dcTice, and often detected. A 
fragment of bread in the pocket of a 
peasant's jacket could scarcely excite 
suspicion, yet in this bread was often 
baked a ^ip of paper, which, if found, 
would have cost the bearer his life. A 
picket of Christino cavalry was pa- 
trolling a road in Navarre, and, as 
dusk came on, stopped a peasant. 
Afler manv questions, to which tho 
man replied satisfactorily! his person 
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underwent a rigid search. Half-a- 
dozen dollars were in tho worsted 
sash round his waist, and takinfi^ them 
in his hand, he humbly offered them 
to the subaltern commanding the party. 
*• No somos iadrones," was the angry 
reply. '* We are not robbers ; keep 
your money." The man pursued his 
journey; and three hours afterwards 
placed a small thin paper, closely 
written over, in the hands of a Carlist 
gederal. It bad been concealed in one 
of the coins refused by the Christioo 
officer. 

The persons who acted as spies 
were usually, but not always, peasants 
or muleteers. Soldiers who had de- 
serted to the enemy, expressing them- 
selves disgusted with the party they 
had left, would sometimes, after a few 
days* or weeks* stay with their new 
friends, return to their former colours, 
taking with them all the information 
they had been able to collect. Not 
unfrequently a column on the line of 
march was joined by a miserable beg- 
gar-woman, perhaps* with a child in 
her arms, who would keep up with 
the troops for a few hours, alternately 
chatting with the soldiers, and lis-^ 
toning to their conversation amongst 
themselves. At the passage of some 
watercourse or ravine, she would leave 
them, without any one remarking when 
or where she had gone; and even 
when they found that the foe they 
were marching to attack had disap- 
peared, or when they themselves were 
surprised in the same night*s biYouac, 
scarcely a man thought of attributing 
their discomfiture to intelligence con- 
veyed to the enemy by the ragged 
companion of their morning's march. 

Towards the latter part of the year 
183 — , and on a fine autumnal morn- 
ing, a scene of some dramatic interest 
was enacting in a field about half 
musket shot from a hamlet of nortb- 
eru Alava. Several companies of in- 
fantry, and some cavalry, were drawn 
up, their Basque berets, worn by offi- 
cers as well as men, and some other 
peculiarities of costume, marking them 
as Carlist troops. At a score of paces 
in front of the line, a mounted officer, 
whose richly embroidered cuffs showed 
him to be of high rank, was couTersing 
with others of inferior grade. A 
c 
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short distance from the group, and in 
charge of a guards stood a young man 
in the uniform of a cavalry officer ; 
and rather more in the back-ground 
were assembled seyeral womeiiy and 
persons in citizen and peasant garb* 

** Valentin Rojas ! " cried the gene- 
ral. 

The guard surrounding the prison- 
er opened its files, and the young of- 
ficer, advancing to within a few paces 
of the chief in command, there halted, 
and respectfully saluted, 

** Valentin Rojas! you haye been 
guilty of gross neglect of duty In al- 
lowing your picket to be surprised 
last night from want of proper yigi- 
lance. The drumhead court-martial 
has condemned you to death, but not 
without a recommendation to mercy, 
founded on your well-proyed courage 
and zeal for the true cause. Neither 
do I forget the services of your gal- 
lant father, slain at the side of the im- 
mortal Zumalacarreguy. Your fault, 
however, roust be expiated ; and if I 
extend to you the mercy, which, by 
his Majesty's commission, I am em- 
powered to do, it will be on one con* 
dition." 

And beckoning the prisoner to 
draw nearer, he leaned over his saddle- 
bow, and spoke a few words in a low 
tone of voice. 

A strong expression of disgust, 
came over the handsome countenance 
of the young soldier. 

" Your Excellency alaided to my 
father and his glorious death. I 
should be doing little honour to his 
memory in taking my life on the 
terms you propose." 

<' There is no disgrace in serving the 
King, in whatever way it may be," 
said the general sternly. " Take 
your choice, however \ that, or cuatro 
tiros:* 

"The latter, then;" replied the 
young man doggedlv. 

" Order out the firing party/' said 
the general, in a vexed and hurried 
tone, to one of his aides- de- camp. 

A piercing shriek was heard, there 
was a movement amongst the by- 
standers, and a young and beautirul 
girl, her hair hanging loose upon her 
shoulders, broke away from those who 
sought to restrain her, and rushing up 
to^e prisoner, fell fainting into his 
arms. 
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" Todavia es Hempo" * said the 
general, turning to Rojas. " Poor 
Doleres 1*' added he, casting a look of 
compassion on the inanimate form 
that the young man was sustaining. 

Roias was deadly pale, and the 
muscles of his countenance were 
working violently. He gazed intent- 
ly on the lovely creature of whom 
the women had now taken charge, and 
were trying every means to restore to 
consciousness. At this moment she 
half opened her eyes and in a faint 
voice uttered the word ** Valentin,** 

'* I accipti* gasped the prisoner. 

Ten minutes afterwards the troops 
were in their quarters, and Rojas was 
closeted with the general commanding 
the Carlist troops on the lines of Ala- 



The convent of Santa Domingo at 
^ttoria, sibiate a few yards within 
the Bilboa gate of that city, has of 
late years, like most edifices of its 
class in the north of Spain, been con- 
verted into barracks for troops. It 
was during the hottest part of the 
Carlist war, that, on an October even- 
ing, the massive portico of the princi- 
pal entrance to the convent was lit up 
by a large fire, which partially illu- 
minated also the broad earth- floored 
corridor leading into the interior of 
the building, and caused the slime 
and damp which hung upon the walls 
to glbten in the flickering blaze. The 
retreat had not yet sounded, and, in- 
dependently of the men on g^ard, a 
number of the Queen*s soldiers were 
grouped round the fire, wuting the 
usual signal to retire to their straw 
mattrasses, and meanwhile employing 
their leisure in singing, cnatting, 
and laughing, so as to create a jnost 
Babel- like din. It was during a mo- 
mentary lull that a small gap in the 
circle was filled up by a person who 
squeezed in, making himself as small 
as he could, and extended his hands 
over the fire, on which he fixed his 
eyes with a vacant stare, and as 
though unconscious of being an in- 
truder, or of the presence of the aoU 
diery. The new comer was a lad 
about twenty years of age> whose 
countenance, ofan exceedingly brown 
hue, was rendered singularly inexpres- 
sive and stupid-looldng l^ a mouth 
constantly half open, and by the man- 
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oer in which his kair was brought for- 
ward over his forebead^ so low as al- 
most to cover his eyes. His dress 
was 1^ jacket and trousers of the rough 
brown cloth which the Alavese pea- 
sants manufacture themselves from 
the coarse wool of their sheep ; and a 
broad- brimmed grey hat> placed quite 
on the back of the head, increased the 
niaUerie of bis whole appearance. 

" Caremba I '* cried a joyous-look- 
ing eorporaly who, to judge from the 
ready laugh with which his comrades 
welcomed bii most trifling sallief* 
was a wit of no small consideration. 

" Que hajf aqui f " " whom hare 
we here, and whence come ? Assur- 
edly he most be alcalde of some 
Biscayan city. Behold his sapient 
look, and dignified manner of wearing 
his sombrero ! ** 

The sneer was followed by many 
similar ones from the soldiers, who, 
for the most part Castilians, entertain- 
ed a proper degree of contempt for 
.every thing Basque. 

" Vamosl Camarado,** said one, 
seeing that the stranger took no no- 
tice of the Jests for which he supplied 
the materials ; ** you have taken a 
place at onr fire, without so much as 
a * by your leave.* The least you can 
do in return is to give us some account 
of yourself.** 

No reply was made by the peasant, 
and hb interiocntor, irritated at his ob- 
stinate silence, prepared to arouse him 
from his apathy by a process likely to 
be more effectual than agreeable. 
Unaheathing his bayonet, he intro- 
duced its point into the seam of the 
peasant's jacket. But scarcely had 
the keen weapon found its way 
through the cloth, when the Biscayan 
tamea sharply round, and in an in- 
stant the aggressor was disarmed and 
prostrate at the feet of hb antagonist. 
The soldiers pressed forward to help 
didr comrade ; but the stranger threw 
down the bayonet, and burst intoaTol- 
ley of those strange inarticulate sounds 
which the deaf and dumb emit in their 
Tain attempts to express anger or other 
violent passions. 

^Et muebt** <<he is dumb!** ez- 
daiiaed the soldiers, keefdng back 
their eomrade, who had risen to his 
£set» and having picked up the bayonet, 
teemed disposed to avenge his over- 
tfirow. 

They now began to hold conversa- 
tion with the diunb peasant by means 
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of signs and gestures, which he, how* 
ever, showed little quickness in com- 
prehending, and it soon became evi- 
dent that the poor wretch was nearly 
an idiot. 

The rattle of drums, and the shrill 
yet mellow sound of bugles, now be- 
came audible ; soldiers came huriTing 
into barracks, and each man on guard 
arranged himself in the best pmition 
he could, in order to snatch a little re- 
pose before his turn for sentry arrived. 
The mudo remained a short time 
cowering over the embers of the fire, 
but finally lounged awkwardly away, 
probably to seek some softer bed than 
was afforded him b^ the granite flags 
of the convent portico. 

The following morning, however, 
he returned, and for many davs after 
continued to pay long and mquent 
visits to the barracks. The soldiers 
amused themselves with his uncouth 
gestures, and by endeavouring to talk 
to him by signs ; and at length became 
so accustomed to bis presence, that he 
began to share their affections with 
the regimental dog, Granuja, a most 
intelligent animal, always ready with 
a leap for the Queen, and a growl for 
Don Carlos, and who had moreover 
suffered in the cause, having received 
a graze from a musket ball in a re- 
cent skirmish. 

But the mudo did not confine his 
visits to the convent, although he ap- 
peared to make it his headquarters. 
During the day he would roam from 
one barrack to another, affording 
amusement to the soldierv, ever dis- 
posed to be diverted by the smallest 
incident which varies the monotony 
of their life ; and at length El Mudo 
di Santa Domingo became as well- 
known to the garrison, as the governor 
of the town himsdf. 

The month of December had set in 
cold and wintry, and, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional reconnoissanoe 
or foraging party, active military 
operations were lilely to be for some 
time suspended. One night, how- 
ever, an order was given for the 
troops quartered in the St Domingo 
convent to hold themselves in ream- 
ness to march early the following morn- 
ing; and it was rumoured that some con. 
voy or post of the enemy was to be 
surprised. Soon afterwsjrds several 
oflScers came down to tiie barracks, 
and, having aseertdned that all waa 
in readSaess for the march, stopped 
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for a moment to light their cigars at 
the guard fire. 

<< We shall have a better blaze than 
this to warm ourselves by ere twelve 
hours are past,*' said a young lieuten- 
ant, stamping his feet as he spoke, to 
get more warmth than he could obtain 
from the smoky green wood. 

** By the bye," cried another, 
<' how far is it to this powder mill ? 
I do not remember seeing it in any of 
our sorties or foraging parties." 

** It is off the high road, but not 
more than five or six leagues distant 
from Vittoria. The roads are good, 
thanks to the frost ; and if we start 
early, we may get there, blow up the 
placo> and be back to our puchero 
by an hour after noon.'* ' 

** Hush 1" sud an old captain with 
a thick grizzled mustache, ''you 
know not who may be within hearing ; 
and though the gates are shut, they 
say there are Carlists in Vittoria who 
communicate with the enemy by lights 
and other signals." 

" Pshaw ! " cried the young officer 
who had first spoken ; <'you are over 
cautious, mi capitan, Thero is no 
one near but the men on guard and 
that wretched dumb idiot.*' 

** Walls have sometimes ears,'* re- 
plied the captain. ** At any rate, all 
our secret expeditions for the last 
month or two have been failures. 
Either our spies do not earn their 
money, or there is treachery within 
the walls. But it is growing late, so 
buenas noches, Stnorts /*' 

" Buenas noches ! buenas noches I " 
and the officers walked away in the 
direction of their respective billets. 

Scarcely had the sound of their 
footsteps become inaudible, when a 
head was slowly raised from among 
the mass of confused forms that were 
lying huddled about the fire, and the 
black eyes of the mudo peered keenly 
around from under the bush of tanded 
hair that overshadowed them. The 
sentry had his back turned, and was 
leaning on his musket, doubtless 
waiting with impatience to be relieved 
from his wearisome duty, rendered 
doubly disagreeable by the coldness 
cf the night. With noiseless step 
4he mudo crept along in the shadow 
of the convent wall, and in the direc* 
tion of the ramparts, which at that 
time were in a most dilapidated con- 
dition. The darkness enabled him 
to past withm a short distance of more 
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than one sentinel, and to arrive unob« 
served at a place where the elighl 
earthen wall, broken and crumbliog, 
offered an easy egress from the town. 
The mudo dropt lightly into the shal- 
low moat, and scrambling up the op- 
posite side, disappeared in the ob* 
scurity. 

A few hours after this escapade, a 
body of troops marched out of tho 
Bilboa gate. It was a clear starlight 
morning, but bitterly cold, and the 
soldiers, mostly from the south, and 
as yet unaccustomed to the severity 
of a Basque winter, seemed but mo*- 
derately rejoiced at the biting frost 
which congealed their breath into icicles 
on their mustaches, and caused the 
road to ring like iron under their 
measured tramp. Such a tempera- 
ture was no temptation to laggards^ 
and at so brisk a pace did the men ad- 
vance that when day broke there was 
little more than a league l>etweem 
them and the object of their expedi- 
tion. The high road had been already 
abandoned, and thepr were traversing 
a flat country having little appear* 
ance of recent cultivation, partially 
overgrown with gorse and broom, 
and intersected with ravines and broad 
ditches, from whose banks innumer- 
able snipes and water hens would 
whirr away on the approach of the 
column. 

At length the ground began to rise, 
and after a tolerably long but very 
gentle ascent, the troop of cavalry 
composing the advanced guard halted 
on the top of a long ridge, extending 
on either hand for a mile or more. 
On the opposite side of this ridge the 
ground gradually descended, and from 
tbence to the foot of a range of moun* 
tains which rose two or three leagues 
off, the country appeared far less wild, 
and better cultivated, than that which 
the column had as yet crossed. 

About half a league off, and in 
front of a thick wood, composed in 
great part of evergreen trees, stood a 
tolerably well constructed building, 
having in its neighbourhood a few 
scattered cottages, and flanked by 
several earthen parapets, equidistant 
from one another, and echeUonedin an 
oblique direction ; so that whilst the 
two hindermost nearly touched the 
outer corners of the boildiog, the most 
advanced were at some distance to the 
right and left of the same points. 
Here it was that powder^ ball, and 
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cartridge were fabricated in large 
quantities for the use of the Carlists. 
The lead was brought from mines io 
the neighbourhood ; and the cart- 
ridgeSf as soon as made, were sent off 
to some of the Pretender's strong- 
holds. The militarj authorities of 
Vittoria had long been anxious to 
destroy this establishment ; and, hay- 
ing ascertained by their spies that no 
Carlist force of importance was within 
three hours* march of the place, they 
sent out the small column whose pro. 
gress we have followed, the officer 
commanding which had orders to de- 
stroy, bum, and blow up every thing, 
and return immediately to his gar- 
rison. 

There appeared as yet to be nothing 
stirring either in the powder-mill or 
adjacent cottages. The doors and 
windows were closed, and ever}^ thing 
as still as though the place had been 
uninhabited. Such was the obsenra* 
tion ma'de by the Cbristino colonel, 
as he headed the squadron which com- 
posed his whole force of cavalry ; and, 
<)rdering the infantry to follow as fast 
as possible, moved forward at a can- 
ter. Arrived in front of the powder- 
mill, he sent half hb cavalry to patrol 
in rear of the hamlet, to prevent any 
one from escaping and giving infor- 
mation to the enemy, and then waited 
the coming up of the infantry, which 
arrived the next instant, somewhat out 
of breathy and their' ranks a little in 
confusion, from the severe pace at 
which they had rattled over the frost- 
bound fields. Scarcely had the word 
halt I been given, when a single mus- 
ket-shot was heard, and forthwith 
arose such a wild and deafening shout, 
as appeared to rend asunder the very 
heavens. The wondering Christinos 
gazed around them in astonbhment ; 
but the cause of the din was soon ap- 
parent ; for, as though the earth had 
again been sown with serpents* teeth, 
and produced armed men, in rear of 
each of the half-dozen parapets before 
mentioned, stood two or three com- 
panies of Carlist troops, forming to- 
gether a force far superior to that 
opposed to them. They had been 
concealed by lying down in the ditches, 
which, as usual, were dug behind each 
parapet, to afford greater security to 
Its defenders; and favoured by the 
morning fog which hung over the 
ground, and yet more by the incau- 
8ous approach of the Christinos, their 
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proximity had been unsuspected, uniif, 
at the signal of the musket-shot, they 
sprang up and formed. Simultaneously 
with their movement a smart fire was 
opened on the Queen's troops from the. 
windowsoftheneip^hbouring buildings, 
and a body of admirably mounted Nav- 
arrese lancers, headed by Real, one of 
the best cavalry officers in the service of 
Don Carlos, emerged from an opening 
in the wood, where they had lain 
perduB, charged the troop of hussars 
stationed in rear of the houses, and 
drove them in on their main body, 
fighting, it is true, and, in spite of the 
surprise, yielding their ground slowly, 
and making good use of their sabres 
and carbines. 

The Christine colonel, to whose 
over- confidence and negligence in not 
having sufficiently reconnoitred the 
ground, it was owing that he and his 
troops were now in so perilous a posi- 
tion, showed, however, infinite cool- 
ness and presence of mind in the midst 
of the danger. He lost not a moment, 
but, forming his infantry into a com- 
pact column, began to retrace his 
steps, steadily and rapidly, hoping at 
least to get clear of the parapets, and 
into the open country, before the Car- 
lists could collect their scattered com- 
panies into a sufficient force to endea- 
vour to bar his retreat. Then, leaving* 
the infantry in charge of the officer 
next in command, he placed himself 
at the head of his handful of cavalry, 
and charged the enemy's lancers with 
such vigour and good- will, that in spite 
of their superior numbers, he drove 
them back some distance with consi- 
derable loss. But, while returning 
under a heavy fire to the main body, 
a ball struck him on the breast. The 
gallant but unfortunate officer reeled 
in his saddle, made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to retain his balance, and fell 
heavily to the ground. His death was 
the signal for a general rout. The 
Christine troops had now reached the 
front of the parapets, but not without 
suffering greatly from the fire of the 
enemy ; and seeing that the latter had 
formed two strong columns, and were 
rapidly advancing to cut them off, they 
lost all heart, and the retreat became 
a scamper. Over the ploughed fields, 
and through heather, and briars, and 
brambles, across ditches and swamps, 
breaking through the ice, and splash- 
ing in • mud and water, went pursued 
and pursuers* Little quarter was 
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asked, and lest given ; for, at the pe- 
riod referred to, the animosity between 
the two parties was at its height. 
Many a poor wretch, sinking under 
fatigue, and hearing the footsteps of 
his blood-thirsty foes drawing nearer 
and nearer, till he could fancy he felt 
their breath upon his shoulder, short- 
ened his horrible suspense, and solved 
the question uppermost in the mind of 
a man flying for his life, " Shall I or 
shall 1 not escape?" by throwing 
himself on the ground, and waiting 
patiently the bayonet-thrust that was 
to terminate his sufferings. 

At length the ardour of pursuit di- 
minished, and few others than the 
cavalry persevered in the chase. Even 
these dropped off one by one as their 
horses became blown, and soon barely 
a score of troopers, either l>etter 
mounted or more eager for blood than 
their comrades, hung upon the skirts 
of the fugitives, flying now more from 
panic than real danger. A youog 
Cariist officer, who bestrode a splendid 
Andalusian charger, was far ahead of 
bis men, and made himself remarked 
by his ferocity. He had broken two 
lances, and now made use of his sabre 
with deadly effect, turning a deaf ear 
to supplications for mercy, and aocom- 
panymg every blow with a heavy 
curse. He was within a score of y ar(u 
of ^"^^ or six Christino soldiers, when 
they suddenly turned, and levelling 
their muskets, made a simultaneous 
discharge on their pursuer. Owing 
to a sudden bound of the horse the 
bullets took effect upon him instead 
of his rider, and the noble animal 
fell. Before the Cariist could regain 
his feet he was in the power of the 
soldiers. In the ineffectual struggle 
he made to escape from their grasp, 
the hoina fell from his head, and a 
quantity of long hair, lank with sweat, 
hung over bis forehead . The soldiers 
stared at him, and then at each other, 
and then again at the prisoner, with a 
puzzled look. 

*' Loe9l '** at length exclaimed one ; 
and as though acharm had been broken^ 

** El Mudot* they shouted simul- 
taneously. 

The Uarlist officer smiled bitterly. 

Ouuide that handsome square at 
Vittoria, composed of houses of uni- 
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form structure, and surrounded by a 
colonnade of stone pillars, which u 
known by the name of the Plaza 
Nueva, and of late years Plaza de la 
Constitucion, is an open space entitled 
the Plaza Vieja, or old square. Al- 
though totally unable to compete with 
its more elegant neighbour as an even- 
ing lounge for the fashionable of the 
town, because its appearance is un- 
couth, and its pavement uneven, and 
usually dirty, it is yet not entirely 
without Interest, especially to a 
stranger. The fountain at the lower 
end of the Place, within a few yards 
of the Principal, or chief guard-house, 
is each morning the rendezvous of in- 
numerable criados or servant girls, and 
other damsels of low degree, who, 
having filled their wooden or earthen 
yesseis, allow them to remain for a few 
minutes on the stone ledge round the 
spring, while they indulge in a little 
gossip. Here may be studied the 
manners and dress of the lower classes 
of the province. The peasants from 
the neighbouring mountains, who 
bring in mule- loads of wood and 
charcoal for sale, station them- 
selves near the fountain, and ad- 
dress their rude attempts at gallantry 
to the buxom water carriers, whose 
brilliant yeUow or crimson petticoats, 
neatly turned ancles, tight boddice, 
and abundant black hair, rendered 
glossy by some preparation, which is 
certainly not the real Macassar, con- 
stitute in the eyes of the charcoal 
burners the ne- plus- ultra of attrac- 
tion. The lounging soldier, the pass^ 
ing muleteer, the artisan hurrying to 
his work, all have a smart word for 
the mozas,^ who, after receiving a due 
meed of compliments and admiration^ 
trip lightly away with their burden of 
aguajfresca on their heads, and make 
room for new comers. 

Less cheerful associations than these 
are, however, connected with the 
Plaza Vieja. It is here that are 
usually executed the criminals sen- 
tenced to the garrote — a punishment 
about equivalent to the English one of 
hanging. 

Early on the second morning after 
that which had witnessed the disastrous 
expedition to the powdt^r mill, workmen 
were busy erecting scaffolding for an 
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execntioo, and it soon became known 
that the criminal about to suffer was 
the Carlist spy who had caused the 
recent discomfiture of the Queen*t 
troops. Towards noon the whole of 
the garrison not on duty was formed 
np round the plaza f and large crowds 
had assembled to witness the exe- 
otttion. On the scaffold (a small 
square platform) was firmly fixed a 
strong wooden pillar, against which a 
bench had been nailed. Two or three 
ibet above the bench was an iron bar^ 
bent into nearly a circle, and which, 
by means of a powerfnl screw, could 
be brought with great force against 
fbe front of the oalien post, so as to 
crush any thing that might intervene. 
Two men, preserving somewhat of the 
ancient Spanbh costume, in their suits 
of rusty blacli, short cloaks, and broad 
leafed slouched hats, were standing 

S' the instmment of death, waiting 
1 the moment should arrive to exer- 
eisa their loathsome functions. 

At length the criminal made bis 
appearance, strongly guarded, and at- 
tended by a grey-haired priest. His 
bead was bent upon his breast, and he 
appeared to be lending an attentive 
ear to the exhortations of the reverend 
fktber ; but bis step was firm, nor did 
it lose any of its steadiness as he as- 
cended the half-dozen steps leading to 
the scaffbld. After embracing his 
penitent, the priest stepped on one 
dde, averting his eyes from the sad 
spectacle that was to follow, and the 
prisoner, dropping the cloak which 
had hitherto protected him from the 
inclement weather, and also partly 
shrouded his face, appeared in the 
short green jacket and red overalls of 
the Carlist cavalry. Then, drawing 
himaelf np to his full height, he 
snatcbed his beiaa from his head, and 
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in a voice as clear and sonorous as 
though he had been commanding 
a squadron on a field day, 

" Viva Carlos Quinto/" shouted 
he, •' Mueren lot negrot ! "• 

When, by this action of the pri- 
soner, his face became visible to the 
surrounding crowd, a suppressed hum 
ran throngh the lines of tne soldiery, 
and the words "El Mudo** passed 
from mouth to mouth. Before this 
murmuring noise, instantly repressed 
by the officers, had entirely subsided, 
the prisoner had tranquilly seated 
himself on the fatal bench, the iron 
coUar was adjusted round his bare 
neck, and one of tbe executioners 
gave a few rapid and vigorous turns 
to tbe screw. A slight crushing 
noise reached the ears of the nearest 
bystanders, as the vertebrae of the 
neck were broken against the wooden 
pillar. £1 Mudo di Santa Domingo 
had paid tbe penality of his offences. 

After the corpse, according to cus- 
tom, had remained a short time ex- 
posed to the gaze of the multitude* it 
was removed from the scaffold, and 
buried outside the town. The fol- 
lowing morning, however, the grave 
in which it had been laid was open, 
and the body had disappeared. 

In the cemetery of a church, a few 
leagues north of Vittoria, is a plain 
slab of grey stone, which for a great 
pari of the year is nearly nndiscover- 
able, so concealed does it lie under 
tbe tangled profusion of red and white 
roses which the village maidens have 
planted around. When, however, the 
fragrant but thorny barrier is put 
aside, an inscription is visible. It is 
short, and runs tbns — 

Valentin— 17 Diciembre, 
Dolerei — 23 Bidembre. 
Ptico Ie9obremvia, 



* Long live Charles tbe Fifth! Death to the Negros / (or Liberals.) 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY. 
No. III. 
Galley Slaves — Leghorn. 

"Ncmpe In Lucanos rel Tusca kroastula mittas." 



. . . Went this morniog to see 
the galley slaves in their interior. The 
nest of these hornets is sadly pictur- 
esque. Unaware of the place* we carae 
upon it somewhat unexpectedly, from 
the summit of a steep short mound 
like the Monte Testacio at Rome, rais- 
ed out of broken earthenware and rub- 
bish. We looked right down on the 
stagnant ditch of the fort within which 
they are confined, and saw a mass of 
beings, the clank of whose chains 
might be beard for several minutes 
before they could be discovered. As 
they came up, two by two, through a 
narrow covered passage from the re- 
cesses of the fort, upon a platform, 
where they drew up in ranks, we saw 
about thirty marked men with their 
faces towards us, of whom the law 
tells frightful tales behind their backs, 
while their physiognomy, air, and de- 
portment, too readily sustain some 
damning word on the reverse of the 
medal. There they stood, and so 
vivid was the impression made by 
thirty picked scoundrels, that they 
seem even now to stand, some utter- 
ly reckless and sullen, others, like 
mountebanks at a fair, glad to court 
the astonbhment of those who con- 
template them in security across 
the moat. Our attention is at first 
called to the distinction of two uni- 
forms, yellow and red, of which yon 
will not be two days in Leghorn with- 
out learning the interpretation. The 
faded yellow is to last for life ; the 
"red," although you read on it, 
*' omicidio in rissa," "Jurto violento 
con mano armatOt* honsebreaking, in- 
cest, or other appalling felonies, is but 
for a definite, though always for a 
long, period. These ruffians are 
coupled like hyenas together, and, like 
them, live only as the useful scavengers 
of this foul town. Soldiers with load- 
ed guns stand by, but stand aloof as 
if even they dreaded coming in con- 
tact with them; and there are eight 
or ten policemen for ordinary disci- 
pline, who exceed onr hardest featur- 
ed turnkeys. This party were wait- 
ing for the boat which was to convey 



them across the moat into the town. 
Another had already landed, and was 
receiving, ont of a neighbouring shed, 
the shovel and the rake, with which 
they are to collect and fling into their 
cart the feculence of the drains. Two 
old men, of very unequal stature, but 
both grey headed, in whom the fire of 
the eye has been quenched, but not 
its sedate satanic glare, lead the van ; 
one of them, the murderer of a sister, 
stands the full glance of the timid 
visitor in silence ; his companion, with 
a face of which for ferocity we never 
saw the equal, whines for alms, and 
coolly refers you to the hump on his 
back, where the half-obliterated word 
*' grassazione*' makes you look again. 
The house-breaker and the cattle 
stealer, «« abigeato,^ clank their fetters 
rythmically, (unless they happen to 
fight for the end of a cigar which has 
been thrown away,) and discourse on 
the mysteries of their particular line, 
or change permitted jokes with their 
keeper, as they draw the empty hand- 
cart towards the next embankment of 
dirt. The other detachment is now 
on board, and is nearing our side of 
the moat. A crew of branded slaves 
passing the fosse of Leghorn, and 
ferried over by one of themselves, 
chained to his post to work the old 
rude craft, is a picture ready for the 
artist! At six in the morning the 
feriyman is padlocked to his boat; 
having carried over these unblest spi- 
rits to their vile labours, he goes for 
more, and takes the difierent relief 
gangs, consigning the last of them to 
their quarters at sun- set. As we, too, 
had to go over, we pressed our way 
through the set just landing — between 
rape, and murder, and all other re- 
volting enormities — who seem surpris- 
ed at our surprise, and disposed to say, 
what do you stare at? Did you never 
see a bloody hand before ? We com- 
mit ourselves, however, to the slave 
boatman, who tugs ns over, and would 
no doubt turn us overboard, for six- 
pence ; a horrible offence is stamped 
on his jacket for life, an offence which 
none convicted of it in England can 
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expiate with less than life itself. We 
spring out impatiently before the boat 
has well toncued the opposite shore, 
and are directed to a covered archwaj 
which leads us to the slave yard. Af- 
ter passing the guard- house, we de- 
scend a narrow stair into a sort of Im- 
pluTium or court, with a shed round 
It ; some of the criminals were saw- 
ing, some breaking wood, and some 
trundling a wheel-barrow full of filtb, 
to a place from which it is to be pre- 
cipitated into the water of the calm 
sea sleeping at their feet. How calm I 
how beautiful 1 does the sea look to- 
day with the Gorgona, Elba, Gorsica, 
in the distant view, and the shipping 
and the boats in the harbour ! How 
cheering, after such sights as we are 
leaving, and glad to leave, is the oar's 
light stroke, and the plash of the 
sporting bather, and the voices of the 
distant market, and the cry of the 
itinerant fish-men or bean -seller! 
How invitingly the boats glide about, 
in and out through the bar ; how 
sparkle those broad spread nets from 
their stems, with the silvery scales of 
fish they are conveying to the steamer I 
How finely coloured is yonder distant 
ridge of the Carara quarries, and how 
animating the groups of the lookers on 
-»the soldiers, with their women and 
children ; the idlers sitting on the wall, 
and gazing like ourselves; and the 
priest or the monk taking their morn- 
ing's walk along the rampart 

We are now in the parlour of the head 
of the ^* Bureau ;** he sees we are stran- 
gers and Englbhmen. He hands us 
over to a tali jorial fellow, who ex- 
pects a reward for showing his mena- 
gerie, else would he treat our curiosi- 
ty and interest with derision. He 
first takes us to the dormitories^filthy 
rooms they are not ; but dingy, crowd- 
ed, incommodious, and rare places for 
the spread of any contagious disease ; 
they are four rooms, two over two, 
with sixty and forty beds in each, dis- 
posed in tiers, for the economy of 
space, like sailors* hammocks. Each 
bed has a straw mattrass and a bol- 
ster, and the convict's cloak or cover- 
let, similar in colour to his jacket of 
the day, lies on it. Inside the cloak, 
the name of the criminal; outside, 
the crime. At sundown they all 
return to the fort, get their irons 
undinehed, walk about half an hour 
unchained, take off their Jackets, 
and lie down under their cloaks. 
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Silence is now rigorously exacted, 
and blows from the custode fall on 
such as are refractory. A few whose 
friends enable them to eat a second 
meal in the evening, are allowed to do 
so, and they take this coveted addi- 
tion to their common allowance by 
themselves. The dormitories, the 
dining*room, the kitchen, and parlour, 
have one miserable table in the midst, 
on which, at ten o'clock, twenty-four 
ounces of bread and six ounces of 
beans are given to each. They thrive 
on this spare diet ; besides which they 
get, every now and then, something 
extra. They have four quattrina 
(about five farthings English) for do- 
ing particularly dirty work ; for work 
in which there is particular danger, 
half a paul is given them in considera- 
tion of the added risk ; and they must 
go to mass once a week, and confess ! 
Confess ! ! The forced confessions of 
branded galley-slaves must be strange 
indeed I ^But the Church is here in 
more ways than one, and in some 
more promising. By every convict's 
bed hang^ a little lead crucifix, with 
holy water; coarse prints of sacred 
subjects, placed here with the best in- 
tentions, grace the begrimed walls: 
devotional verses are printed upon 
each ; and a coloured print of the 
Madonna, behind a small, ever-burn- 
ing lamp, is placed at the head of each 
room, to which the guard, making the 
convicts imitate his example, touches 
bis hat as he passes. Over every bed, 
the convict's shoes, stockings, and civil 
costume are hung up, to remain there 
during his legal death, like dead men's 
garments at the morgue at Paris ; and 
here they often remain unworn for * 
many years! You see the shoes, by 
whose nails the housebreaker may 
have been tracked ; the hat that he 
wore in the murderous scuffle; the 
linen still stained with his own or his 
neighbour's blood ; the coat rent in the 
affray. We asked for a little glos- 
sarial information. " Latrocinio's" 
Jacket turned up, and the convict 
himself had no objection to tell us, — 
'' Mine is only highway robbery ; but 
if I rob you with riolence at the corner 
of a street, I wear a yellow Jacket, and 
am marked * Grasazzione *— grazia ! 
If I slay you off-hand, it is only red 
homicide for a few years; but if I 
bear the badge of ' omicidia preme- 
ditata* on my yellow Jacket, it is 
for thirty years"— ^w/ We saw a 
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group of ^ galeriens " collected round 
the miserable table. One was seated, 
the rest were standtogp in their chains, 
and dietathig to him who was writing. 
" What is this ?** *« They are getting 
the secretary to put down what they 
want to have purchased, and he is 
calculating it all up, be/ore he. sends 
it to the *cu8tode.'" One poor 
wretch, seated in a cornerby himself, 
much arrested oc* attention. His age 
about the ** mezzo cammin* della nostra 
▼ita,** but he looked old from sickness 
and suffering. His face livid, his lips 
blue— his ancles, from which the 
chains had been removed, swelled ; 
be sat, anxiously absorbed in his own 
painful sensations, and was breathing 
quick. We needed not feel his pulse, 
but we did. The custode smiles, and 
asks if we are medical. ** These are 
three days that he has been off work," 
said the custode. *' Caro lei che to- 
lete?"— « How can I work?" asked 
the breathless man? *' He ft not fit 



[Jan. 
to work," we interposed. " U signer 
chirurgo," said the keeper, "must 
settle that-~my present orders are so 
and so ; but he has a diseased heart !" 
And so in fact had the custode, only 
of a different kind; so he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, as 
he turned away, *' ^on sof' Some- 
times they employ him, it seems, to 
write letters to their friends — " but we 
always see what they write," said our 
amiable guide, who was the last person 
we should have chosen for our confi- 
dant ; " some write long letters to their 
wives, some to their children, for no 
women are admitted here.** Here is a 
life where there is no admission for 
love or friendship^a life of degrada- 
tion and privation—^ life of peril, 
hard fare, and reproach. Can any live 
such lives long ? Yes ; I saw many 
there who told me, with glee, that 
they had passed within a few months, 
or years, their full period of suffering, 
and would be liberated at last I 



Museums — at Home and Abroad. 



The merit of museums has always 
appeared to us to depend not so much 
upon their possessions, as upon the 
felicity in which these treasures are 
exhibited. Isolated specimens are, to 
the uninitiated, mere facts in natural 
history; the arrangement and com- 
bining of these into groups forms a 
connected story, which cannot fail 
both to interest and to instruct. In 
short, those which are best adminis- 
tered are best. It certainly is not in 
the number of its stuffed hides, in the 
bleached skeletons of its ** rumtnan- 



tia,*" or in the jars contained in its cup- 
boards, that such exhibitions are rich ; 
but it is in proportion as these are 
made first to please the eye, and next 
to fix the attention. In this view, let 
us glance at a few of the happiest of 
these collections ; and placing at the 
head of them our own incomparable 
garden in the R^^t*s Park, we will 
suppose our reader on Houssin's car- 
pet, and wish him over Alp aud Apen- 
nine, to others on the banks of the 
A mo, or at the foot of the Euganean 
hills. 



Zoological Gaeoens. 



We baye shown our authority, and 
placed our body in the one-fourth part 
of that ingenious plague, (not imagined 
by Dante himself,) the chck revoitnng 
siiie, and in one moment we are caged 
as effectually as the ammals them" 
sehei'^ caged in the incomparable 
garden, with Armidas out of number, 
and enchantments beyond our high- 
raised expectation, night before you 
are the bears, at graceful gambols on 
their pole, — all ^ing pohr bears in 
this sense. One of them is looking 
out from the mast-head, and evidently 
making signals to us. Ha|>py bean 1 



the only awkward creatures are ye 
that the fair sex fancy 1 Happy bears I 
who secure not only all the first out- 
breakings of unfatigued admiration 
from men, women, and children, bat 
a Benjamin's share of the good things 
from the pastry-booth below. But, 
oh ! thrice happy in these unybr-Aeoring 
days, when such a price is set upon 
your adipose tissues, and Mr Ross 
every now and then announces his in- 
tention of killing a fine fat creMxire of 
your species, with as little conscience 
as Bladon puts a turtle into his caul- 
dron. For oorselvet, we always did 
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' admire you t *od nerer saw any one 
of you on bis hind^legs in liis na^ 
life shag, with forepaws gracefully 
doubled by his sides, [how that small, 
sly -eyed fellow looks up at us from the 
pit !] without recalling some of those 
curious biped specimens of lajetme 
J^ance^ in singular costume, going 
about the Palais -Roj^ ale in hairy pale- 
iotf and ripe for mischief of any kind. 
How fraternally yon all drink out of 
the same pail, rub your noses against 
the same post, and beg for the same 
bit of bun which some mischievous 
urchin, taught by his seniors, has let 
down twenty times till within an inch 
of your crimson oesophagus. Always 
bring your Abernethy biscuits here, 
you will want them for your favour- 
ites in the promenade. That eminent 
person conceived that a good medical 
manner might be picked up in this 
school ; and we confess we like it bet* 
ter tlian the monkey or the jackaU 
manner, as the fashion of some is, 
and would sooner adopt it than others 
the scrape or tbe whine, by which 
some seek to deg^de an honoar- 
able profession. At this barrier, 
by a slightly inclined plane, we 
descend to the animals below stairs, 
having first 8u£EicieDtly reconnoitred 
the fine position which time compels 
us to abandon, the best by far in the 
garden for the deliberate study of 
ladie£ andetf as they stand behind the 
low parapet on tiptoe and lean over 
to znake overtures to tbe bears. What 
a nasty creature that fiallow is, half 
bear, half sloth, who smells at you 
through his bars, and rattles his over- 
grown ineurvated toe nails, as he 
springs about his den, or protrudes 
the terrible apparatus towa^s mus- 
lin dresses, and other loose invest- 
ments of tender flesh and blood I We 
next encounter a long line of animals 
associated at once in their anatomical 
and moral character. There scowls 
tbe dark striped tyrant from Bengal, 
from the deepest recess of his cage, 
his eye Uaziog in the comer, and his 
very resp i r a tion a growl ; there lies 
the lion, worthy of Rubens or Ca- 
nova ; there bounds the gneefnl but 
hateful leopard, pacing his narrow 
prison with brisk Ugfttt step, and sharp 
turn, and looking at the q[>ectatorB, 
with an expression where fsrodty 
strangely eeems to blend with the 
love of admmtioa. They were not 
used to see jNmsso^ in tbe desert — see 



how they whisk and swing the tail, 
and show the enameled teeth, with 
sardonic expression, as the offensive 
silk approaches I A little further on, 
we forget beasts and birds, and every 
living thing, in our admiration of the 
flowers, sprinkled over many a gay 
parterre, which tesseilates the weU 
rolled gravel. This is a real garden 
of plantf — not merely a Necropc^is 
of interred roots, epitaphed under 
their little white tomb-etones, but 
bear-garden, bird- garden, and flower- 
gardra in one— a real Paradeisos ! 
But to return to tbe animals, it is 
well worth the shiUing you have pud^ 
merely to have seen, even were it but 
for once, the attUude*, the tread, the 
^ pkmb, of those caged monsters ; to 
catch the old lion sleeping, a$ he ilepi 
to Canova, his terrible eye half closed, 
and half his lancets sheathed within 
that fore foot, so gracefully and harm- 
lessly protruding under the bars. As 
to the monkeys, they secure attention 
every where, by their fun> frolic, and 
grimace. Who can refuse to laugh 
at these hairy Odrys and GrimalcUs, 
who grin and chatter away, though 
all are doomed to die prematurely of 
oonstunption ? An old monkey in 
England is a phenomenon of resbt- 
ance to climate— constant exercise is 
no prophylactic, the warm cell and 
the tenderest care avail not. No 
office would eiuure their lives at any 
premium. They may gibe and chat- 
ter away, but it may be fairly doubt- 
ed whetk^r the poor monkeys, like 
other con^edians, are not melancholy 
at heart — ^their acquaintance hst, tbdr 
blue book must be eonstantly obso- 
lete; no tenant occupies his tiny 
house for long; permanent friend- 
ships must be impossible; even the 
omvng'OuUmg, the keeper's pet, that 
imnersonataon of a bandy-legged 
osuer, sits miserably by the side of 
his wisened wife's flannel petticoat, 
and, like a consumptive lunatic, gazes 
vacantly as he minches and munches 
at bis stick 1 But away to the btrd^ 
singing, chirping, or whistling their 
own happtnesstothe passer by. There 
the deep- feathered eoekatoo stretches 
forth his graceful head, and parU tbe 
feathers on his neck as if on purpose 
to be caressed, and evidently desiring 
to hold gentle converse with yon as 
you plnnge your hand amidst his 
down. Surely it is not in this com- 
partment of the aviary that the crud 
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serpent should hare been shut up, 
among turtle doves and psrroquetsl 
for here the boa*$ fourteen feet of ir- 
resistible yiolence is coiled in harm- 
less sleep on a costly blanket ; and the 
double-barred cohra is waiting in g^n™ 
repose till the next week*8 Tictim rab- 
bit be thrustintohiscage! Onthatpret- 
ty margined pond, his miniature Win- 
dermere, swims the black swan,with his 
fairer cousins, and other web- footed 
foreigners of distinction. Hard by^ 
the king of birds, with drooping eye- 
lids, clings in solitary grandeur to 
his forlorn perch^ with his yellow 
talons bent under him. His neigh- 
bour, the grey necked vulture, flaps 
his colossal wings, or utters a cami* 
Torous cry, as be greedily rushes to 
the bars, equally ready to devour the 
gift or the hands that hold it ; and 
tbe nimble kite, the bright* eyed de- 
stroyer of sparrows, and the owl 
staring at you through his round 
spectacles, and that offspring of 
clandestine marriage between phea- 
sant and fowl, and the gazza ladra, 
and the jackdaw, and all the little 
birds of the air, are all here. Last, 
in separate paddocks, as it behoves 
them, stalk those enormous fowls that 
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lay eggs big as unshelled cocoa- nuts, 
who mince their awkward steps, and 
come sidelong up io you. In coppices, 
beautifully enamelcNd with crocuses 
and daisies, tbe soft-eyed deer quits 
his rich pasturage for a moment, to 
rub his cold black nose against the 
railing where you stand. The timid 
gazelle is here, and the elk, proud of 
his stately antlers; and, towering 
above all, the unwieldy elephant, 
with his rolling gait and his gouty 
legs, libratiog his trunk, and peeping 
out from between his ivory tusks; 
while, from tbe far end of his sub- 
stantial stall, tbe fiery eye of the 
shaggy bonassus arrests and facinates 
yours, as he glares on you wildly, 
and pushes bis huge neck against the 
wooden barrier between him and tbe 
three slender giraffes, whose beauti- 
ful forms stand like Canova*s sister 
graces, intertwining their long amor- 
ous necks high over your head. But 
we are getting already too national, 
and, in our character of a traveller, 
are pledged to bring before our 
reader the merveilUs, not so much of 
a similar as of a dissimilar character, 
which await him abroad. We will 
begin with Pisa. 



Pisa. 



That there be leaning towers, and 
campaniles, and campo santos, at 
Pisa, and duomos, and churches and 
bridges on the long dull quay of tbe 
Arno, the reader long since knew; 
but he probably may not know any 
thing of the unique farm of the Duke 
of Tuscany, on which the camel has 
supplanted the ox ; and that it is no 
longer a scene in which tbe roagnifl- 
cent homed cattle of Etruria are the 
protagonists, but a vision of the de- 
sert, with the beasts of the desert, and 
the very sands and tourbillons of the 
desert, to set it off I To others, the 
black and white chequer- work of the 
towers and churches of Pisa I — of our 
<nvn doings, we shall record only our 
visit to the camel establishment, and 
our gleanings there, together with a 
brief notice of its most interesting and 
overlooked museum. 

^' Our present number of camels,** 
said their bead keeper to ns asking for 
information, " is about sixty ; from ten 
to fifteen yearly births make up our 
annual deficiency caused by death, or 



the sale of the old and infirm beasts 
to itinerant showmen. These persons 
pay us ft-om forty-five to fifty sequins 
(L.20^L.2d) for an old camel to lead 
about with a halter, and we have no 
difficulty in thus disposing of them. 
Such of our camels past their work, as 
are not thus got rid of, die not nnfre- 
quently of accident, or of apoplexy, 
or still more frequently of inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. Tbe age attained 
by the camel here, may be stated to 
be about that of the horse, viz., from 
twenty to twenty.five years. They 
eat about the same quantity of hay, but 
will find sustenance in grazing upon 
what would be sorry fodder for the 
latter. They drink seldom oftener than 
once in the twenty-four hours. The 
males alone are employed to work— • 
are all stallions. The progeny of too 
young a camel are weak and sickly, 
and for this reason ours are not allow- 
ed to generate till they have attained 
their tenth year, from which period 
the rights of paternity are conoeded 
to them, till tney have passed their 
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eighteenth. DoriDg the cold monthi 
of the year, which is their seatoo^ it 
is not safe to approach them. At 
tlie time for their accouchement ap- 
proachee* (which is jost one year after 
conception,) the females are narrowly 
watched hy those whose office it is to 
attend the birth. They follow them 
about by day» and pen them up e? ery 
night, and see that they have a com* 
fortable litter. When they are once 
confined, they are apt to quit Uie 
tmaison de eouche, and to leave the 
young camel deserted ; to prevent 
which, the lieeper ia often obliged to 
carry the suckling after its mother, 
and eyen place the teat in its mouth ; 
nor is the lady camel allowed to re- 
commence her Arab life in the pine- 
forest, for three or four months after- 
wards. To assert or think deformity 
of the camel kind, because other qua- 
drupeds have straight spines, would be 
indeed absurd. Yet certain it is that 
all protuberance orthe dorsal column 
begins by giving this impression ; but 
really when protuberance of the belly 
comes in aggravation or in counterpoise 
of prominence of the spine, the impres- 
sion as to lines of beauty is highly un- 
fovourable ; and we assure our readers 
that a camel* in that condition in which 
camels like to be who love their lords, 
ia very unprepossessing indeed. Till 
four years old, the young camel is 
educated to be docile and humble ; after 
this period they quit their mothers* 
side, leave the sandy shore of their 
childhood, and are saddled with the 
panniers, which they carry for twenty 
years. As a camel's natural pace — 
• his ** rumitutting" pace— is but about 
four miles an hour, he does not object 
to carry a thousand ^unds, if it be 
equally balanced on his back, and 
Bajocchi used to send them down to 
Leghorn, laden with this weight of 
fodder, to the horses of the garrison. 

We saw one huge brute lyiogdown. 
Ills morning labours over, to taste that 
repose, without which not even the 
longsuffering camel can continue his 
laborious life. He looked round at 
us from his straw, and seemed dis- 
pleased at our intrusion. As we drew 
near, the idea of having to get up and 
show himself for our amusement, 
seemed to cross his mind, and made 
him very angry. He began to work 
bis bifid lip from side to side, and 

looked as cross as Lord B , when 

ilia nose is in motion^ and the victim 
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of his sarcasm is before it This mak- 
ing of faces not succeeding, his next 
plan was to raise his head, only in- 
creasing his labial contortions, till at 
last he set his mouth wide open, and 
began to utter a series of harsh gut- 
tural sounds, accomj^ied with a look 
of such angry impatiencot that we had 
no difficulty in at once understanding 
his displeasure. The keeper no w tries 
to get him up, and up be gets, still 
protesting, however, that it is walgri 
All. The man puts the panniers on 
his back, and this redoubles hb wrath. 
He now scolds thick, his ^es are 
Angry, and right ahead; till having 
lost all control over his temper* he 
brings up his inflamed pouch, which 
protrudes forth en both sides of his 
graminivorous jaws — it is scarcely 
swallowed again, when, like a globus 
hystericus, it works up again, and s6 
on — (it is not every one who sees a 
camel in a passion.) He was now or- 
dered to luieel, and aa he appeared 
slow, a rod made its appearance, when 
the subdued brute turned an expostu- 
lating look to the keeper, as if he 
would say, ** strike, but fear.*' 

It was very interesting to see a whole 
herd of male camels lineeling in a se- 
micircle, to get their panniers on, or 
at work. Midway between the farm 
and the sea, in the middle of the sandy 
road, we saw several lady camels stand- 
ing audaciously, in all the protuber- 
ance of advanced pregnancy and se- 
cured idleness. In this royal " chasse*' 
rests might be seen set up here and 
there for unpractised guns to lean 
upon, amidst the pines and poplars ; 
while we were here, (as if to complete 
the oriental pieture,) the sand rose 
and was whirled about in columna 
across our path— beyond us the sea 
was foaming, and a sentinel or two in 
military costume might be described 
on the look-out. The preventive ser« 
vice in which these persons were en- 
gaged was a curious one ; it was lite- 
rally to prevent any person carrying 
away any part of the sea, uuless he 
had proper documents of authority to 
do so ; for sea water yields soli, and 
salt res fisci est — nobody sells salt or 
gunpowder but the Duke. This sandy 
plantation of the Maremma has beea 
turned to excellent account, and fur- 
nishes much wealth to Pisa; it is 
stocked with c/eer_1000 head are an- 
nually slaughtered, but the venison is 
by no means good, as it would seem> 
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for antelopef bring not more than 0110 
penny per pound/ Boars also abound 
in the tbicket, and grow fat apon tbefine 
acorns of its ilex and Famia oaks. The 

Sine cones are also valuable ; gathered 
1 by the eamels^ they are housed for 
the winter, and in snmmerare brought 
out and exposed to the sun, till they 
open and gife out their little seed 
or mtt — needed for the agro dolce 
muce of the said boar. At the roots 
of the trees flourishes a little yellow 
fitngue called a pinocMochi, which ri- 
▼als the " Pioppinif** or that variety 
of mushroom which affects the poplar. 
Theses and the " Morrecchi;' which 
abound at the foot of the fitmia, are 
sold in great quantities towards ao* 
tamn in the Pisan* market. There 
was a smart breese* as we have hinted. 



when we entered the royal preserves 
and a considerable fiaster took place 
amongst the timber in consequence— > 
the frailer inhabitants of the wood 
were shaken sorely» and all were put 
upon their metal. We fek quite sorry 
for a row of young acadat, as we 
watched their agitated movements* 
and their Angouleme screw curls all 
loose about their shoulders. The 
mspens were hysterical ; the eatalpe 
rattled his long pods, like caUamets, to 
promote the dance ; the dark olive 
sighed at being obliged to part with 
hu unripe berry ; the ilex and the oak 
dropped their acorns in silent displaa^ 
sore ; and every now and then an im- 
mature pine cone, full of turpentine, 
and heoffy ae a crkhei bail, feU thun- 
dering at our feet 



Museum. 



This is a small, but a most interesting 
one. Every glass-case conveys an epi« 
•ode — astory — in natural history. The 
birds are admirably disposed, and the 
sight of them an ornithological treat. 
Had the present celebrated professor. 
Sari, had the fixing of each, he could 
scarcely have given a greater felicity 
of attitude to all, without giving one 
false ** pose ** to any of them. There 
was the mother quul, fat and freckled, 
sitting in moss, with all her little 
freckled offspring before, around, up- 
on her back, under her belly, and 
between her wings, a beautiful little 
group of inuocenoe on eider down. 
There was a poor blackbird perched 
on a tree, and thence beholding a vil- 
lanous marten on another, where her 
own nest lay unprotected, with his 
malignant snout within one inch of 
the little brood. The poor bird u in 
agony, and cannot £bu1 to excite the 
sympathy of all who behold her. 
Many a sigh has she doubtless extort- 
ed from young mothers. A crowd of 
speckled starlings draw off our atten- 
tion to see what they may be aboat. 
We should say, at this distance, by 
observing their position, that they are 
particularly happy ; but they are at 
nasty work as we get near, picking 
from the naret of a goat's head the 
unclean progeny of tlM blowfly, over 
which, true to their isstiacts, their 
boxiing mothers hover in swarms. An 
old bloeboltle seems fiMcinaled to the 
•pot Aa andaeioos bird hat earned 



off one of her brood ; it is writhing on 
her bill ; and she who has been the 

Iiarent of a thousand such, will ere 
ong sit like Niobe over her slaught* 
ensd brood! From the starling we 
torn to a pond of frogs. Thev are 
the common frog, destined for frieat^ 
see, as a printed notice informs the 
uninitiated, and look as if they were 
suspicious of our observing them, with 
that very recollection in our heads; 
those of them fairly in the water take 
care to keep all but their heads below, 
while others lurk under the leaf of the 
water lily. A marvellous represen- 
tation is before us of a frog*s soiree 
about hay-time. Some seem leg* weary 
with the length of way they hava 
come ; and, conscious of having con- 
tracted some soils, are about to wash 
themselves before the music begins. 
One idle fellow, who has been bathing 
all day, stretches out hb lazy length 
on a bit of wood, and floats in luxury 
on the pond, in which attitude his hind 
quarters look particularly fat and in- 
viting ; he sees you thinlt so, and in 
another moment will be down head- 
foremost, and out of danMT. After 
a few minutes, as we stand gaxing on 
them, our friends the frogs have taken 
confldencoy and opine that we do not 
intendf pro hae vice, to molest them % 
a whole population, that had at first 
escaped our observation, now come in 
view. One sprawls with another on 
hifl back ; two or three are blowing 
onl their booeiutora; athhrdiatrying 
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a sort of mesmeriMn on tho body of a 
young alugf making passes with his 
tonguey and staring her out of coun> 
tenaoee with goggle eyes. If he fail 
to fascinate like other magnetisers, he 
will take substantial revenge, and eat 
up his ▼ictlnu Now« is that diapha- 
nous medium, oa whicby or in which, 
all this is transacted, really not water ? 
To resoWe this doubt, and at the 
danger of unperching a thrush, who is 
watching the froggery from a thorn, 
we lift the apparatus upside down, 
and lo I the seemingly liquid medium 
is as solid as rock-crystal I Let those 
who would see how amiable a hedge- 
hog can look, when she is a motber, 
peep under a neighbouring cover; 
the little dears, for whom she has 
made the sacrifice of commg here to 
exhibit, are all round her, and as 
prickly as herself— one b still coiled 
up asleep, another on his back is just 
^>ening hb eyes to unroll himself for 
the day. Such a prickly progeny 
must make suckling one's own any 
thing but pleasant. A little camel, 
white and woolly, stands, in three 
months* helplessness, on a shelf. She 
etme from the Pisan farm. The 
^oimg camel U always thus white. 
The miniature wonders of else invi- 
sible botany are here displaced on a 
scale such as Mirbel and his micro- 
scope make them out ; but wax will 
ebsjige colour, and a wax mushroom, 
however correct the likeness may be 
at first, soon changes to a toadstool 
hue. This, indeed, happens not only 
to muahrooms, to fruits, and to flowers 
in wax, but, alas I to ladies' busts. Our 
.own artist in Paris told us, and as all 
may see, he never would have his 
Psyche done again. He would leave 
her, he said, to turn round in his win- 
dow as at first, and never forget to 
wind ber up; she should always be 
ooiffee in the last mode ; but as to her 
complexion^ he had made up his mind 
to be indifferent about that, for be had 
always fa^d her three times painted 
and restored by the modeller, and, 
Botwithstanding all this expense, he 
did not believe she had ever brought 
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him a new customer. A branch of 
the oleander in flower bears a specimem 
of that beautiful sphinx, the nerea, 
whose escutcheon is a death's head. 
She sits there as if proposing to all who 
pass, (her empty cry sails lybg be- 
low,) the riddle of her birth I She 
had entered that fragile receptacle a 
lengthy many-footed voracious cater^ 
pillar ; who could expect her to ap- 
pear to the world in her present cha- 
racter of a feathered hexapod, of 
exquisite symmetry, with an apparatus 
no longer suited for chewing cabbage 
Twhich her reformed tapte now repu- 
diates,) but a spiral tube exprasly d»> 
stinedfor the enjoyment of the aoito- 
rium f Behind her, you have a speci- 
men of the imperfect insect that knows 
not of any beyond the caterpillar 
state, or dreams of higher destiny than 
that in which he died. Ye lovers of 
boar-hunting on old sarcophagi, ye 
amateurs who would give much to 
possess a genuine Schneider, look to 
the drama enacted here I Does not 
the tusked old sow look as if she would 
instantly break cover and be at you, 
and bnng her enemies the dogs 
through ^ shattered glass ? There 
she stands magniflcently at bay, and 
looks in her erect attitude like those 
heroes in the Famese, who see Me- 
dusa's head, and as they look, are 
hardening into stone. A huge point 
firom a snapt spear is buried in her 
back ; one dog is hanging to her ear, 
and another, disemboweled, is dying 
under her belly. There she stands! 
These and similar groups make us 
careless to look at an immense aviary, 
that, without uttering a note, is sing- 
ing around us; or at the monkeys, 
who grin, or swing suspended by their 
ooiled tails, for their own pleasure ; or 
at those great birds, who fill whole 
presses vnth their grotesque forms, 
eurlv to the rump, and with legs as 
thick as a donkey s. It is altogether 
a fine collection. We would stay 
longer, but there is the botanic garden 
to be visited, and we are to-morrow 
to reach Florence, by an inexorable 
engagement with a vetturino. 



BOTAIUCAL G^aDBM. 



The pride of this garden is English 
—its three principal trees came from 
London, and were planted here half a 
ceolmy ago— viz., a oedar of Lebanon, 



Borpaased, however, bv the one at 
Paris, an orieaUl irillow of vmx- 
ampled luzuriance» and two Magnolias 
(gimndifolia,) that spread oot to their 
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hearts* content^ and coyer many 
perches of ground. The oaks make 
a family tryst of it : there is the 
Quercus rotuodifolia of Spanish ori- 
gin, and famous food for cattle* the 
Ilex oak, and the Farnia, (Quercus 
cerus,} the Balotta oak, furnishing 
a sweet acorn equal to the chestnut in 
flavour* and our own Quercus robur* 
on whose leaves Gaetano Mazoni, 
a dyer of Leghorn* lately turned out 
a colony of cocci to pasture in the 
Maremma ; there they multiplied* and 
acquired an exceedingly fine colour ; 
the great show carpet of Si Peter's 
teas dyed in one pound of these very 
dried insects* and with the most bril- 
liant success. The tobacco plant was 
not afraid to show his face here* 
despite antinicotiaa tariffs and Tuscan 
despotism* blooming in every variety 
in broad leaves* and lanceolate leaves* 
besides a little pigmy kind that is 
more flower than leaf. We saw the 
coffee tree* that carries its berry under 
its arm* and the Ficut elasticus was 
made to yield a small quantity of its 
milky caoutchouc ; a Laurus cam- 
phor€B yielded us evidence of that 
substance concealed within its leaves. 
The Mimosa pudica did not escape 
our notice ; we touched her trembling 
leaves* and they closed on their 
drooping stems — a little red flower 
{Fortulacca Gilesi) set* on similar 
provocation* all its yellow anthers in 
motion* as if they had been its antennae ; 
nor were the sensibilities of the Cac- 
iui opunticB more obtuse — the Acarus 
calamus, whose soaked root gives its 
bitter principle to " vermuth*** grew 
in a small tank* amidst other aquatic 
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plants. The ebony tree {Diotpyrosy, 
which we had seen in blossom at 
Padua (in May) was now ripe* and 
yielded its sweet but astringent fruit* 
in appearance vastly similar to the 
scoriae apple. • The new wood of this 
tree is white* like other wood; it is 
only the old wood or " aniroa" of the 
plant* that is black* and which consti- 
tutes the ebony. There was no end 
to tho medicinal plants of this garden* 
henbane, and hemlock* and stramoni- 
um* and Elaterium (luffa) with pods 
as big as cucumbers* Airopa belladon- 
na in her pink bonnet* and all the 
poisons I We saw the beautiful Muta 
paradisaica, the Banana tree, which b 
always cribbed down to a glass room 
of twenty feet* and breaking its neck 
against the windows — melancholy it 
looks ! and always reminds us of our 
old acquaintance the elephant in Ex- 
eter * Change ; its bark shows the 
cellular arrangement of growth which 
is common to other plants, where* 
however, the microscope is generally 
required to make it visible ; it yields 
a strong smell of cucumber when cut 
across. We saw much that we sha^l 
like to see again and again, and 
amongst these particularly, the Japan 
medlar (Mcsplus Japonicut), which 
we had tasted ripe, and an excellent 
fruit it is* at Genoa* in the month of 
May; and which we found in most 
fragrant blossoming here in September/ 
So that this extraordinary tree either 
brings with it a new code for regula- 
ting the growth of vegetables from 
Japan, or makes to itself an utisocial 
system here. 



Florence Museum. 



Our arm has been seized by the 
youngest (not very young) of two 
Florentine females (not yery hand- 
some) who have just entered the wax 
gallery, and* unable to read what is 
written over a foetus of twelve days* 
old* have requested us to interpret. 
We do so; she clasps her hands in 
ecstasy* and asks about the next. It 
is a wax accouchee, deposited upon an 
ornamented couch* and provokes the 
exclamation, ''Ah chobella Donna i" 
as if they were looking at Titian's 
Venus in the Tribune. At length 
we are obliged to turn off abru^y 
Irom the two fair ones^ under pain of 



not seeing any thing but what might 
move their curiosity. After passing 
tlirough a suite of rooms* devoted se- 
verally to bones* muscles* joints, 
nerves and viscera, besides much com- 
parative anatomy* where the huge 
elephant and well -riveted giraffe 
stand stiffen their wooden foot-boards* 
in a grove of antlers and horns* 
foreign and domestic* with whales* 
irertebrse* and huge fragments of pot- 
ted mammoth and shark's jaws* over 
our head* and hyenas grinning at us 
under the table* we enter the insect 
compartment, which was what we came 
to see ; where our friend Dr Passeriai 
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is waiting to receive iis» and where 
we are sure of beguiling away an 
agreeable and instractlve hour. Dr 
Passerini is a Tery intelligent and 
amiable person* who began to love 
insects while a boy, and now follows 
up bis passion with unwearied assi- 
duity in specttcles. Placed at Flo- 
rence in tho midst of the fine arts, he 
sticks true to nature, and prefers the 
« lo •• or " Vanissa" of God's own 
colouring, to all the Titians of the 
gallery ! His own coat may be some- 
what seedy, for it is not on his own 
Bress that he spends his money ; but 
bis butterflies are select, and their 
pelisses are without speck I He is 
liberal, like all men of science, and 
inieger vit<B scelerigqne purus, which all 
collectors are not. He is not one of 
those who would cheat a brother ento- 
mologist in a transaction about a Ion* 
gicom, or would glue legs, not his 
own, into a cetonia, ' Alas I we have 
known gentry of this sort, (Paris 
abounds in them,) whom we would 
not leave in a room alone toilh a good 
inteei for something I who call them- 
selves naturalists bg profession, and 
hang out a glass frame full of beetles, 
by way of signboard to their premises, 
where they sit reducing dislocations, 
splicing antenne, and labelling speci- 
mens for young beginners, to be sold 
very dear, and with apparent reluc- 
tance! The insects at the museum 
were not, perhaps, in good preserva- 
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tion ; but it was vastly interesting to 
look at an old collection, as left by 
Geoffrey, Fabricius, and Latreille, and 
with the old names — a collection 
formed before roan looked too cu- 
riously for minute differences, or 
sought to distinguish an insect in 
order to distinguiih themselves. Here 
we saw, with no ordinary interest, a 
specimen of that small and by no 
means rare or very brilliant insect, 
the Necrobium ruficoUe, which saved 
the life of the celebrated Latreille. 
In prison during the Reign of Terror, 
and daily expecting to be led to exe- 
cution, one of these little creatures 
appeared one morning at his window. 
It was then a new insect. He secured 
and sent the captive to one of the Du 
rectory, whom he knew to be fond of 
entomology. The present propitiated 
the man in power, who could not let a 
brother entomologist go to the scaffold, 
and interceded effectually for his pre- 
servation. Well might the periled 
man, in gratitude to the small crea- 
ture for his deliverance, express his 
obligation in the universal language 
of science — *' Insectum mihi carissi- 
mum I illis enim infelicissimis tempo- 
ribus, quibus calamitatum omnium 
pondere obruta Gallia trepidante 
gemebat, amicissimis auxiliantibus 
Bory St Vincent, Dargelas, Burdiga- 
lensibus, (posteriori maxime,) hoc 
animalculum mihi libertatis salutisquc- 
occasio miranda tvasitj' 



The Birds. 



We cuter this vast noiseless aviary, 
where a thousand birds are 9j>ell- 
bound into silence ! there they stood, 
the mother birds looking aff*ectionately 
off their perches on the mossy cradles 
where the callow brood reposed, each 
name upon each nest I The family 
of the ** Passeres" was there in great 
muster, with all their distant foreign 
relations ; but no chirping being per- 
mUted, each cock stood stiffly by his 
dame, their beaks, like the faces of 
partners mieallied in a quadrille, look- 
ing from off each other into the centre 
of the room. Amongst this division 
we note all the numerous small birds, 
which constitute the Mei game in an 
Italian market, and all the finches, and 
they are few, of the Italian grove. 
But we had all the fine foreigners of 
the tropics to keep them company. 

VOL* u. KO. cccxv. 



There were the sglwe, in their yellow 
pelisses ; the trochilus, or humming- 
bird, in his brilliant »hot red and green 
waistcoat ; the ccereba, that looked 
as if she had been steeped in liquid 
lapis-lazuli, and many others, blazed 
away, or shone the despair even of 
Venetian colouring, on the sun-illu- 
mined panes of an old Gothic cathe* 
dral. Amongst the gallinaceous 
birds, we stop to salute a gallant cock, 
the Hector of the group, who shines 
in glossy green armour, and has a 
plume of burnished feathers topping 
his erect crest ; whatever his country, 
Greek or Barbarian, well be deserves 
his Homeric name of " Lophophorus 
refulgens T' Next came the gralUpidet, 
those birds on « stilts,'* indebted per- 
haps to Plautus for the name, (cursu 
Gervnm,^a//<ii^r^m gradu vincentes,> 

D 
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euiioody attkadhiiiing on one leg, or 
poikng fheir high-titled penonageB, 
d^^piwnhi OQ bo& flidee at once ; the 
ostrich's leatfaeiy thighs were there 
troUing over her eggs ; and the 
** Ibis/* dressed oat like a ** cardiaal*' 
in scarlet; and those saue^ ^bea 
retrousses ** hurds, the ** reconarostra," 
taminflp np their long bills as thej 
lookea at ^on 1 In passing out of 
this ariary into the darker room, where 
solitarj eagles confront keen^yed 



[Jaa. 

kites, and the homed owl sits in her 
spectacles banking at the hooded 
grey-eyed vnltare» our attention ii 
forcibly arrested by that nncommonly 
silly fellow, the goose, with his name 
dislinotly written on his green goose- 
berry ins, and a printed notice round 
his neck, drawing himself up and look- 
ing hdf-pleased half-sulky, like a fboU 
who does not know why yon stare i^ 
him, but hopes it may be a tribute of 
your respect to his superior parts. 



Snacb-Room. 



Confined here ratiier by fascination 
than design, we look around and see 
colossal boas rolled upon themselTes, in 
the absence of any object to implicate 
within their immense folds ; their last 
cast skin is folded up carefully and 
beside them : vipers are here open- 
mouthed, with their lancets ready for 
instant innocnlation : and the snake, 
in whose tail nature places the rattle, 
to warn yon, as some will have it, of 
the danger of his head ! Small wiry 
nphidians, rising perpendicularly, like 
figurantes, on the very tip- toe of their 
tail, stiff as corkscrews, and looking 
f mplike through their small round eyesi 
The ''coluber aestivus," that gave 
you no pleasant recollections of sum- 
mer, showed his many spotted coils f 
while freckled and specked boceaU of 



poisonous reptilee, l^s known than 
these, filled idl the glass cupboardi 
around. Tlie '^ amphisbssna,*' that 
does not know his h^ from his tail, 
was there ; and lizards, who, no doubt 
in consideration that they frequently 
lose that appendage, have been fur- 
nished by nature, in a provident 
freak, with one that was biftnreated. 
The cameleon, no longer not knowing 
what hue to assume next, is immutably 
bleached in spirits of wine ; and the 
wide- mouthed bairaehii^ blown out 
and glazed, are fixed half erect on their 
bandy legs, or swim in large jars of 
white brandy. 

These are but slight glimpses of 
the abounding interest of those cdllee- 
tions, concerning which it were beside 
onr purpose at present to say more. 
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It is told of Bishop Butler, the 
celebrated author of the *' Analogy/' 
that one day» being obierved by bis 
chaplain to be peculiarly immerBed in 
thought, he enquired what was its 
subject. ** I was consideriug/' said 
the philosopher, ** whether, as indivi- 
duals go mad, whole nations may noi 
also go mad.*' What so profound an 
enquirer might have made of his con- 
jecture, is unluckily lost to the world ; 
but the statements which we are now 
about to give, show sufficiently that 
Tast muhitndes may be as fantastic, 
as wild, and as headlong as any lunatic 
under the sky. It will be seen that 
men may act, en masse, as much in 
eoBtradiotion to comnon sense, to 
eommon interest^ and to common ex* 
perMce, as if they were mutaking 
firewQS of straw for crowns of jewels; 
«Bd that ttiUteos of men may be as 
easily doped, chicaned, and plnndered, 
as the simf^est dreamer of waking 
dreams, "who takes eousfeeie for gui- 
neas, and canvass for doth of gold. 

The physical theory of those obser^ 
orations remains for higher seienee 
than man has yet attained. But no- 
Iking can be more palpable than that 
there are iaoalties of sympathy in the 
hnman intellect not dissimilar to those 
which make our tears fall at the sight 
of tears, or our frames quiver at pecu- 
iiar sounds, and that those fac^ties 
may be given, as all our other faotil- 
lies are» for great purposes of wisdom 
and happinesa; while, like all those 
DscuUies, they are capable of being 
perverted into instruments of great 
jttffiering and singular folly. It is 
-obvious, also, that all the h%her order 
^ d^osions have always fastened 
t hems e l y gg open some natural and 
even meritortons impression of the 
time, and, taking advantage of the 
ia^>olse, have inflamed the good into 
mt and sweeping evil. Thns the 
Oneades oilgmated in the newly- 
neen spirit of reverenoe for the land 
4rod by the Irst leaders of Christian. 
kf • Thus the various schemes of 
the alehfimsts took advantage of the 
justifiable desire in the multitude to 
require vreaHh^and in the pihUosopher 



to penetrate into the secrets of nature. 
Thus astrology took advantage of the 
natural hoacMge to the Hand which 
made the lights of heaven, and the 
growing love for investigating the 
sublime mysteries of the slues. Thus 
even the extravagances of witchoraft, 
magic, and its whole class of fearfol 
and disturbing delusions, found their 
impulse in the natural and solemn 
anxiety to setroh into our own fate, 
the destiny of kingdoms, and the pro- 
found and awfid career of the world 
to come. Mankind, in successive ages, 
seems wandering through a great gal- 
lery of successive fatuities-^some bold 
and brilliant, some feeble and squalid, 
some merely ecoeotric, and some fieree 
and fesrful, of which it mounts the 
successive pedestals, dresses itself is 
the robes, and adopts the characters. 

But the rapiditv with whieh the 
harmless absurdity has often darkened 
into the remorseless crime, should be 
a warning to legislators and nations 
against all deriations from the path 
of soberness. Against these devia* 
tions, we admit that there is a growing 
barrier in the general Ufo of labour 
and general difficulty of subsistence 
inflicted en European nations. Po- 
verty is a great restorer of the ndnd 
to the stem realities of existence. Yet 
what could be more ri4>id than the 
change of England, two centuries 
%g^f from the mild monarchical feel- 
ing to the fbry and tyranny of the 
Commonwealth-— or the ^ange of 
France from festirity and loyalty uste 
the maniacal horrors of the Revi^- 
tion? 

The work which has suggested 
these remarks, u one of research and 
logenuity, but it goes only into a 
very limited portion of the subject. 
It is true, that space is required, but 
so much interest might be thrown 
upon the national history of the hu- 
man mind, that we should be glad to 
see the topic adopted on a more diver- 
sified and comprehensive scale. The 
chapter of human extravagances is 
but naif opened, and we propose heads 
for its further investigation. The 
investigation would derive additional 
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interest from its being ranged under 
centuries, and exhibiting the actoal 
connexion between the <* delusions ** 
and the habits of the age. Thus a 
striking intellectual view of the six- 
teenth century might give the history 
of the Fountain of Youth, which so 
many adventurers went to seek in the 
South Seas, and the dreams of Eldo- 
rado, eminently the result of the ro- 
mantic and adventurous age of Eliza- 
beth. Ascending still higher, the 
fifteenth might give the history of the 
Philosopher's Stone, and tho Elisir 
of Immortality. The fourteenth the 
age of astrology. The thirteenth the 
fortune-telling and joggling of the 
wandering minstrels of France and 
Italy. The twelfth the papal assump- 
tion of universal temporal power, as 
curious a delusion as any in the annals 
of human craft. Tho tenth, ninth, 
and eighth, might exhibit the con- 
nexion of relic worship, of legends, 
and spiritual terrors, with the power 
of Rome, and the profound ignorance 
of the people. Thus going back to 
the Gothic invasions, and those wild 
and often terrible superstitions con- 
nected with their worship in the forests 
and deserts of the north. The fourth 
and third centuries might give a va- 
luable view of those stern superstitions 
of the Egyptian anchorites, which 
spread so rapidly through the Chris- 
tian world, and formed the ground- 
work of the whole conventual system 
of later times. 

Or, returning towards our own 
period, there would be ample materials 
for curious And interesting narrative, 
in the miracles of the Abbe Paris in 
the eighteenth century, in the divining 
rod, and in the mesmerism of France, 
and the illuminatism of Germany. The 
miracles of Prince Hohenlohe are the 
only contribution which the nineteenth 
century is yet prepared to add to such 
an enquiry. But the horrors and 
absurdities of the French Revolution 
covered so large a space of the Euro- 
pean mind within our memory, that 
numan vice or folly has scarcely been 
able yet to find a spot to pitch its tent 
npon. But our age will not be with- 
out its share. Some new extravagance 
will run away with the common un- 
derstanding of man, and whether it 
be popery or puseyism, revolution or 
the art of filing, teetotalism or pro- 
jects for living on sawdust, and ex- 
tracting champagne ont of ditch- 
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water, the world will not be left with- 
out its legacy of delusion for the laugh 
and for the rivalry of posterity. 

We cometo the moneyed delusion ; 
the most showy piece of financid 
charlatanism on record. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun. Every individual who has money, 
is marked as the natural object of 
swindlers. Every nation which has 
money, becomes equally the natural 
object of conspirators against its 
purse. The cause and the consequence 
go together, by a strict necessity. 
Sach things never happen in poor 
countries. As Hudibras remarks — 

** No Jesuit e'er took in hand 
To build a church in barren land, 
Nor ever thought it worth bis while 
A RusB or Swede to reconcile." 

France, though never eqnaling the 
wealth of England, at least during 
the last two centuries, has always 
been an opulent kingdom. Its ferti* 
lity, its favourable climate, and the 
frugal habits of its people, have al* 
ways made it recover with singular 
ease from the poverty produced by 
its rebellions and wars. But this easy 
recovery has been attended with pe^ 
culiar dangers. Its despotic mon- 
archs, finding wealth pouring sponta« 
neously into their hands, have oAea 
been tempted to waste it in desperate 
invasions of Europe, or on profligate 
corruptions of manners at home. 
From the time of Francis I. to that 
of Loub XIV., the alternation of par- 
simonious with profligate princes, had 
exhibited alternately the power of 
France to restore itself, and the power 
of the throne to exhaust the public 
prosperity. But the death of Louis^ 
XlV. was a crisis in public afl^airs* 
No king of France had so much em- 
bodied in his own character the spirit 
of the nation. He was generous, 
splendid, aspiring, and bold, but this 
was the bright side of the medal. He 
could be selfish, pitiful, insidious, and 
wasteful. This last quality was ulti- 
mately felt by his people to threaten 
France with ruin. The enormous ex- 
penses of his wars, and the scandal- 
ous prodigality of hb court, had long 
threatened France with bankruptcy ; 
and at his death in 1715, the cry arose 
that the kingdom was mined. Still 
the expenditure was below the re- 
venue, the former being but 142 mil- 
lions of livre^ while the latter was 
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145, thus leaving three miUionf of 
surplus. But then there was a debt 
of 3000 millions, for which this sur- 
plus was the only ^um provided to 
discharge the interest The Dnke of 
Orl«2ans, who was appointed rei^ent 
during the minoritj of Louis XV., 
then onljr seventeen years old» as- 
sumed the power of the throne, with 
no other faculties for its guidance 
than a great deal of wit, a great deal 
of gajetjr, and a passion for pleasure 
astonishing even to the French them- 
selves. 

We have already observed, that 
" there is nothing new under the 
sun ;** and the condition of France, 
the king, and the finances, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI., has the strongest 
Imaginable similitude to that of France 
at the commencement of the regency. 
The remedy for the evil in both in- 
stances was also the same ; for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the government from 
the responsibiUties of a national bank- 
ruptcy, the calling of the States- 
General was advised. But the catas- 
trophe of the French monarchy was 
destined to the delay of nearly a 
century. The Due de NoaiUes, a 
man of penetration, and wi«e be- 
yond his time, resisted the revival of 
a power so undefined, and suggested 
the hazards of popular legislation so 
powerfully, that the regent, shrewd 
with all his dissoluteness, shrank 
from the experiment, and put off 
a day which might thereby have 
anticipated the horrors of the Revo- 
lution. 

But money must be found to pay 
Che public creditor ; and the first ex- 
pedient showed at once the dishonesty 
and the ignorance of the French finan- 
ciers. The coinage was called in, and 
a new coinage issued to the holders, 
at a depreciation of one-Ji/lh* By 
this operation, a sudden gain was 
made of twenty-two millions of livres. 
But every holder of 1000 livres was 
eheated of 200. This was of course 
instantly felt in the price of com, and 
conunodities of all kinds, as also in 
the exchanges; and on the whole, 
France probably lost ten times the 
amount which the minister gained; 
bnt the immediate evil was lightened, 
and the fraud was forgotten. 

The Government having fallen in 
popular estimation by cheating the 
people, now made an attempt to re-* 



cover popularity, by giving up its 
servants to public vengeance. The 
farmers-general had long been an ob- 
noxious class ; contracting for the re- 
ceipt of the revenues, they were na- 
turally tempted to deal severely with 
reluctant payers of taxes. Obloquy 
naturally directed itself against them, 
and their employment, unpopular from 
its circumstances, was pronounced to 
involve every subtlety of chicane, and 
every atrocity of oppression. Some 
of them had grown immensely rieh, 
and might justly be suspected of fraud, 
but the Government fell with indiscri- 
minate violence upon them all. We 
see in this act, how closely the Revo- 
lution of 1769 copied the regency. 
The iniquitous decree which flung all 
the bankers and moneyed men of Furis 
and the provinces into dungeons, 
within our memory, was only a 
repetition, though on a more sweep- 
ing scale, of the persecution which 
assailed the moneyed men of almost a 
century before. Informers were en- 
couraged to give evidence against 
them, by the promise of a fiAh of their 
fines. A tenth of all their goods dis^ 
covered was given to the discoverers. 
The innkeepers were commanded to 
refuse hordes to them, when in their 
fright they endeavoured to esoapo 
from France. As they were actually 
the collectors of the whole revenue, 
and of course employed a vast number 
of subordinate officers, all those offi- 
cers sharing the same odium were ex- 
posed to the same punishment. The 
Bastile was crowded with the princi- 
pals, theprovincial prisons were equally 
crowded with their dependents. The 
fortunate dbtinotion between this pe- 
riod and that of the Revolution was, 
that the populace were not yet the 
executioners of the law; and out of 
their whole number, but one, Samuel 
Bernard, a farmer-general, was put to 
death. He was so opulent, that he 
was able to offer sit millions of livres 
for his life. But he must have been 
remarkable for oppression or atrocity 
of seme kind ; for, tempting as the 
offer was to a prodigal court, it dared 
not remit his sentence. The remain- 
ing criminals, if such they were, ex- 
piated their offences in the pillory, the 
galleys, or the dungeon. But the 
hint of fine, perhaps adopted from the 
offer of the unfortunate farmer-gene- 
ral, became soon realized in the prac- 
tice of the government. The pffepce 
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of the rich, whatever it might he* was 
atoned for by a sum of money ; and by 
tibia siDgle contrivaiiceythegoveroineiit 
squeezed oat of the collectors of the 
revenae not less than 180 millions uf 
IiTres. Nothing could be more 
popular than this mode of raising 
money ; for it at once spared the 
pockets of the people, and punished 
the most unpopular class in France. But 
the use of this enormous sum was the 
reverse of popular. The regent was 
notoriously the most profligate indi- 
vidual in the most profligate countipr 
of Europe. Prodigality and profli- 
gacy are twins in every country. A 
hundred millions of this money were 
lavished no one could tell how, unless 
it was in extravagant largesses to the 
companions of the regent's pleasures, 
or in personal excess. The example 
of the court,.always contagious, pro- 
duced corruption in every act, and 
every organ of the state. It produced 
corruption even in the infliction of the 
penalties* Fines were sold, even be- 
fore they were raised. The story is 
told of a nobleman of the court, who 
eame to one of those rich culprits, then 
under sentence of a heavy fine, and 
offered to obtain his acquittance for a 
bribe of a hundred thousand crowns. 
The answer was, " You are too late, 
my lord; your wife has been here 
already, and made a bargain with me 
for fifty thousand.** But remedies of 
this order were obviously temporary, 
and must end in general ruin. The 
money disappeared not only from the 
farmers-general, but fi'om every class 
of commerce. The regent was slowly 
roused from his lethargy, but the time 
was come when he could sleep no 
longer ; and when at last he opened 
his eyes, he saw the whole country on 
the eve of famine and rebellion. 

This was the time for charlatans, 
and the most complete of charlatans 
suddenly appeared. John Law was 
bom in Edinburgh in 1671, the son 
of a goldsmith, who gradually acquired 
wealth sufficient for the purchase of 
an estate, from which he was desig- 
nated Law of Lauriston. The gold- 
smith of his day was generally a bank- 
er, and young Law acquired his first 
knowledge of banking m bis father*s 
counting-house. But the vivacity of 
his disposition, and the shapeliness of 
his figure, introducing him into society, 
where he was even called Beau Law, 
he at length grew weary of the desk. 
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and the death of his father in 1688, 
making him master of the estate, 
he set out for London and the world. 
In London his life was what might be 
expected from a man of great personal 
vanity, no principle, and a passion for 
indulgence of every kind. Gaming 
was the fashionable vice of the age. 
Law soon becau<e a most dexterous 
gamester. But fortune is proverbially 
a coquette, and after some years of 
remarkable success, suddenly every 
thing went wrong with him, and he 
was forced to mortgage Lauriston. His 
gallantries, still more culpable, brought 
him into still more serious haeard. 
He was engaged in a duel ; and though 
he escaped, yet, having killed his ad- 
versary, he was tried for murder, and 
sentenced to death. The sentence 
was commuted to a fine* on an appli- 
cation to the court, which regarded 
his act only as manslaughter. But, 
on an appeal from the family of the 
deceased, he was detained in prison* 
From this confinement he contrived 
to make his way to the continent ; a 
reward was offered for his apprehen- 
sion, but in vain, and he remained 
abroad, pursuing a rambling, but 
evidently an unprincipled career, 
gambling and speculating in every 
country from Flanders to Hungary. 
His ultra-dexterity at play was so re- 
markable as even to attract the notice 
of the higher powers, and he was suc- 
cessively expelled by the magistracy 
from Venice, Genoa^ and Paris. 

But during all this period of idle- 
ness, and often of personal distress. 
Law had not forgotten the lessons of 
his early life ; and finance, and its ap- 
plication to the various necessities of 
the European states, was the frequent 
study of a mind, evidently subtle and 
inventive by nature. In an early 
part of his exile, he is said to have 
even ventured back to Scotland, for 
the purpose of urging the plan of a 
Scottish Land Bank— the notes issued 
by which were never to exceed the 
value of all the lands of the kingdom. 
The principle of all Law's projects 
was, *' that no country can grow rich 
which limits itself to a circulation in 
specie ; and that paper is essential to 
the development of the national re- 
sources ;** an assertion which, in that 
day, and especially on the continent, 
was looked on by the multitude with 
unbelief and horror, by some as a 
brilliant discovery, and by all as a 
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Dovelljy iav«lf iDgr tW mott unliiuteil 
oooaeqaeocas, wbetber for good or 
«TiL By the eatttion or timidity of 
ihm Scottiali legiiUtore it wai rejected* 
» reeolatiom bmog p«t upon the jour- 
Bttls, *' thai to esU^>li«h any kind of 
paper ertdit, eo at to force it to paas* 
waa an improper ezpedieot." 

In Fraoee, perhafM io early as 1706, 
Law propoeed hie plan to the Finance 
Minister. But the King was probably 
startled at its boldness^ and got rid oif 
il, on the easy plea of his being a 
heretic — an objeetion which was fatal 
in the most sHperstitioos, yet most 
immoral, court of Europe* 

Law was aeiwr able to remain long 
ki one place. The yooaiion of a 
gamester is locomotive^ and when he 
has plucked his dupes sufficiently in 
one quarter* he naturally looks for 
fresh plunder wherever he can. He 
now nude his way into Italy ; but, on 
the road» he attempted thti credulity 
of the Duke of S^voy. It is remark* 
able, and yet only a common instance 
of the adrantages of difficulty to sove- 
r^ns as well as their inferiors, thai 
the dukes of Savoy during the last 
two eentunes, wUh si:arcely an ex- 
eepties, had been able princes. The 
secret seems to have lain in the hazard 
of their thrones* placed on the frontier 
of Italy, and always involved in the 
attacks and intrigues carried on by 
France on the one side* and Austria 
and the Italian States on the other. 
Savoy was kept in perpetual peril* of 
eoune eompened to use all Us skill to 
save its exbtence* and Uius the dukes 
became i^lomatifits and warriors 
malgre. The general quietude of 
Italy towards the dose of the lafet cen- 
tury rdazed the fears of the Piedmoo- 
taise Govern men t* and probably re- 
laxed the activity ; for nothing can be 
more eeruin* t^ that when Napo- 
leon, at the head of his ragged repub- 
licans* dashed into the duchy, he 
swept every thing before him, as the 
horse's tail sweeps flies. Piedmont 
and Savoy, the strongest countries in 
Europe, a continued ^rtrese of moun- 
tain* torrent, and precipice* was over- 
nm as if it had been a slieepfold— 
king* court* and all* were hurried off 
as if the French army had been an 
inundation, and the Piedmontaise 
royalty stubble floating on its surface. 
The mountaineer army was beaten by 
the rabble of the French cities* acd 
the monarch was glad to make his 



escape to the last renmant of his do- 
minions* and be king over the melaor 
eboly soil and half savages of Sar- 
dinia, 

Law propoied to the Duke to esta- 
blish a land bank. But Victor Ama^ 
deus laughed at the charlatan, and 
pleasantly told him that he was too 
poor a sovereign to afford to be mined. 
Wiih equal keenness he recommended 
him to try the French again* for there 
" novelty was every thing*** The 
advice^ however, given in j/est* was 
adopted in earnest ; and no sooner 
was Louis XIV. dead, than Law flew 
back to Paris, and the year 1715 saw 
him make his debut under the auspices 
of sovereignty itself* 

The difficulties of the Regent have 
been already stated* Law offered to 
relieve them at once ; and he was 
received as if he had come invested 
with the mantle of Plutus. On the 
5th of May 1716, by a royal edict, he 
was authorized to establish a bank, 
under the fiim of ** Law and Com- 
pany,*' whose notes should be received 
in payment of the taxes. His capi- 
tal was fixed at six millions of 
livres, in 12,000 shares of 500 b'vres 
each, purchasable one - fourth in 
specie, aiMi the remainder in bil/eU 
d'etai. Law was certainly, if not 
profound in the mystery of banking 
clever in the art of makina hit schemes 
popular. His first stroke was mas- 
terly. The people had been pecu- 
liarly fretted by the changes of the 
coinage. The late depreciation bad 
made every man distrustful of the cir- 
culating coin. Law made all his 
notes payable at sight, and in the coin 
current at the time of their issue. 
The result instantlv was, that his 
notes, being regarded as more perma- 
nent, obtained a higher estimation 
than the coin, and were at a premium 
of one per cent. Their use in re- 
storing the languid finances and com- 
merce of the nation was so apparent* 
that they were called for every where, 
and thus rapidly rose to a premium of 
fifteen per cent. In the mean time* 
the government paper, or bWets d'etat, 
sunk desperately in the opposite scale* 
and were even at a discount of 78| 
per cent. This, of course, increased 
the demand for the notes of the firm. 
Law's protestations, that a banker 
who should issue notes beyond his 
power to repay in full* deserved to 
h>se his head* sustained public infatik* 
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nation prodigiously. Branch banks 
were form^ in the provinces, and 
the clever Scot had evidently dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone, ex- 
cept that paper was the subject of his 
transmutation into gold. 

It is difficult to say what might 
have been the ultimate fate of Law's 
project, if he bad remained content 
with his original plan. His capital 
was undoubtedly, in its chief part, 
yiaionary ; and the least shock to its 
credit would have rapidly brought 
him under his own sentence, for he 
probably could not have paid a shilling 
in the pound. But France was a vir- 
gin soil for the financier — her means 
were in their infancy — every year of 
undisturbed commerce and agriculture 
would have given her substantial 
wealth, the shock might not have 
come at all, and, if it did, she would 
have speedily acquired strength enough 
to bear much severer financial shocks 
than she was likely to encounter with- 
out a war. 

But when was a projector content 
with success ? — he must have been a 
miracle. Like the shell thrown from 
the mortar, if his fortunes sweep above 
the heads of men, it is only preparatory 
to their bursting — it is their character 
to explode. Law was, like the rest of 
his compeers, bom to be undone. 

The French traders in America had 
penetrated to the Mississippi, and they 
had brought back romantic tales of 
the prairies; they were a paradise, 
covered with boundless luxuriance, 
and even filled with gold and diamond 
mines. The romance pleased the 
French, as it has always done, and Law 
now offered himself as the man to real- 
ize it. He had already done so much, 
that he got credit for being able to 
do every thing, and his proposal to 
form a ** Company," which should 
have the exclusive privilege of trading 
with the vast and redundant region of 
the west, and making the Mississippi 
its canal, was embraced with national 
rapture. Two hundred thousand 
shares of 500 livres each, were to form 
the capital, the whole of which might 
foe paid in biileis ctttat at their nomi- 
nal value, though that value was now 
at a depreciation of seventy or eighty 
per cent. The effect of this measure 
was of course to raise the value of the 
hillets d*etat, and thus relieve the go- 
vernment. To give greater force to 
Law*8 operations, the regent gave bis 



bank the monopoly of tobacco, and 
the sole refinage of the gold and sil- 
ver; thus, undoubtedly giving addi- 
tional wealth and stability to the bank. 
But the regent was himself a game- 
ster, and he resolved to dabble in the 
precarious play on public credulity. 
Law had hitherto conducted his oper- 
ations within a limit of comparative 
moderation ; his issues of paper had 
never exceeded sixty millions. The 
regent suddenly erected his bank into 
a royal establishment, and called it the 
Royal Bank of France. The title 
might have been advantageous, by giv- 
ing it an additional claim to national 
confidence. But it was dearly pur- 
chased by the extraordinary and pro- 
fligate issue of paper, to the amount 
of ono thousand millions of livres. 

Without going into the minutise of 
these remote transactions, they are 
curious as a part of the history of pub- 
lic credit, itself the most curious and 
characteristic product of modem Eu- 
rope. They have also a political im- 
portance in exhibiting nearly the first 
example of that resistance of the French 
parliaments to the will of the court, 
which was the preliminary to the 
great revolution of 1789. The Chan- 
cellor D'Aguesseau had so strongly 
expressed his alarm at the repeated 
issues of paper, and depreciation of the 
coin, that he was dismissed by the re- 
gent, and D*Argenson, a more com- 
plying minister, was put in bis place. 
The new official instantly showed his 
zeal by a new project for extinguish- 
ing the biilets dTetat; and it was 
this singular one, that each depositor 
of 4000 livres of the old standard, and 
1000 livres in billeit detat, should 
receive 5000 new livres. By this 
piece of dexterity, it is evident that 
the government would gain the ex- 
tinction of the 1000 notes, while it 
would lose nothing by the exchange 
of the coin ; 5000 of the new, by the 
depreciation already mentioned, being 
exactly equal to 4000 of the old. 

But others were to the full as keen 
on the subject as the minister ; and 
the measure was instantly met by a 
strong remonstrance from the parlia- 
ment. The regent refused to listen 
to it. But the parliament felt that it 
was backed by the nation, and boldly 
ordered that no money should be re- 
ceived in payment but that of the old 
standard. Thus began the battle ; the 
regent annulled tbe order ; the par- 
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liament usned another; the regent 
annulled this too. The parliament 
then fell on Law, whom thev regard- 
ed as the originid sonrce of the evil, 
and prohibited bia bank to have any 
concern in the revenue ; and, to make 
the proliibition more effective, forbade 
anj foreigner to have anj share in the 
management of the public revenues ; 
some of them even proposing that 
Law should be brought to trial, and 
CO conviction, hanged at the door of 
the Palace of Justice. 

Law, in alarm, sought an audience 
of the regent, and urged th^t the par- 
liament should be compelled to sub- 
mit. He found a willing hearer in 
the regent, who had also a previous 
personal quarrel with the parliament. 
His power was resistless. The presi- 
dent and two of the members were 
seized and sent to provincial prisons, 
and the parliament gave up iu oppo- 
sition. 

Law now applied himself to his 
Mississippi scheme; and in addition 
to its monopoly of the imaginary trade 
of the west, he proposed to enlarge it 
by an equally imaginary monopoly of 
the trade of the east. He. in 1718, 
obtained an edict, granting this com- 
pany the exclusive privilege of trad- 
ing to China, India, and the South 
S^, and all the possessions of the 
French East India Company. This 
company now adopted a new title, 
" Company of the Indies," and creat- 
ed 50^000 additional shares. Its pros- 
pects undoubtedly were tempting, if 
they could be realized. For he pro- 
posed, for ev<ery share of 500 livres, to 
give a dividend of 200; and as he 
was to take the billets detat at their 
nominal value, the profit would have 
been 120 per cent. 

It is obvious, that, in a great com- 
mercial country, the exclusive posses- 
aio^ of the right of trading to Ame- 
rica and India, would have enabled a 
eompany to supply this dividend. If 
England, for instance, were the scene, 
it might have supplied ten times the 
dividend. But the Parisians omitted 
in their calculations the most import- 
ant Iket of the whole, namely, that 
France bad scarcely any foreign trade 
whatever. Thus, to exnect stability 
in the dividends, was a dream. Tho 
abures were only made to sell, and the 
discovery was equally rapid and ruin- 
ons. 

Of all nations, France seems the 



fondest of being deceived. She seems 
the most inclined to take a whim for 
a reality, and to find in the wild ex- 
citement of the delusion, some unac- 
countable indulgence to the restless 
fantasies of her nature. For tbe time, 
she gave herself up to this delusion 
with an eagerness which seemed al- 
most a determination to be deceived ; 
for nothing could be clearer to com- 
mon sense, if it had then existed with- 
in the borders of the land, than that 
Law*s paper had no foundation what* 
ever, that his bank had no resources 
in land, in revenue, or in commerce, 
and yet all France rushed to purchase. 
For tbe 50,000 shares, there were im- 
mediately upwards of 300,000 appli- 
cations. The accounts of the pres- 
sure, the solicitations, and even the in* 
trigues to obtain those shares, would 
be ludicrously extravagant, if their ex- 
travagance were not true to the letter. 
Persons of the highest rank constant- 
ly crowded Law's doors, to ascertain 
the success of their applications. When 
unable to enter, they remained in tho 
street for hours in their carriages; 
when the continual growth of the 
crowd rendered tbe pressure hazard- 
ous, they took lodgings in the neigh- 
bouring houses, to be at least near 
the new dbtributor of fortune. Tho 
mania increased so rapidly, that the 
regent, delighted at this new art of 
money-making, ordered the issue of 
300,000 shares at 5000 livres each. 
They were instantly disposed of. The 
people paid 1500 millions of livres for 
them ; and they would have taken ten 
times the number in tho madness of 
the moment, if they could have got 
them. 

Tho street in which Law lived, 
the Rue de Guincampoix, was a nar- 
row one, like roost of the Parisian 
streets in that day, and the accidents 
from the tumults and pressure were 
frequent and serious. But the house- 
holders, at least, had no reason to 
complain; houses that had formerly 
let for one thousand livres a-year, now 
brought sixteen thousand ; apartments 
had a corresponding rise ; even frag- 
ments of apartments had their new 
value ; and a cobbler, whose only tene- 
ment was hb stall, made two hun- 
dred livres a-day by letting it, and by 
the supply of pens, ink, and paper, to 
the stock* dealers. As the Parisians 
always have their burlesque, a man 
who was lucky enough to have a 
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hump-back made a little fortaoe by 
hiring the use of it as a desk, for the 
financial operations of the multitude. 
The street roust have been a lively 
one in every sense of the word. The 
pickpocket naturally folio ws the crowds 
and the Rue de Guincampoiz be- 
came the grand scene of petty larceny. 
Other adjuncts of the dibsipation of 
a great capital followed ; and at length 
the soldiery were found necessary to 
keep the street clear at nightfall. 
The whimsicality of this scene wa8 
still carried on« when Law^ for the 
purpose of preventing the tunauU, re- 
moved to the Place Yeodome. The 
brokers and buyers flocked after him, 
and the square presented the appear- 
ance of a place of public festivity. 
Tents were erected for the transac- 
tion of business, and the sale of re- 
freshments ; gaming-tables were of 
course among the ornaments of the 
sceue, and the Place Vendome was 
the grand lounge of Paris. 

From this position he removed 
again, and only with the effect of ex- 
hibiting the grotesque frenzy of the 
people in a stronger light. The Chan- 
cellor of France, whose court was in 
the Place Vendome, had complained 
of the perpetual noise as disturbing 
his court. Law, who was in all pro- 
bability wearied with it himself, acce- 
ded to the wish of thb high function- 
ary, and took the Hotel Soissons, a 
large mansion, in a more retired situ- 
ation, and with a garden of several 
acres in the rear. The hotel belong, 
ed to the Prince de Langnan, whose 
conduct showed that a capital specu- 
lator had been thrown away, when 
he was born a prince. In selling the 
house to Law, which was done at an 
enormous price, the prince dexte- 
rously reserved the garden for him- 
self. Immediately afterwards, an edict 
was issued, however obtained, prohi- 
biting the sale of stock any where but 
in the gardens of the hoteL The 
prince let out hb privilege to a hand- 
some purpose. Nearly five hundred 
small tents and pavilions were im- 
mediately erected for the mingled 
purposes of trade and festivity. In 
France, every thing on which a riband 
can be hung, has its riband, and the 
tents were made as gay and glittering 
as possible. The Parisians crowded 
to the garden, and music, feasting, 
and making fortunes were the order 
of the day; but the prince was the 
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substantial gainer. He let out his 
tents at the rate of five hundred llvres . 
a month ; his monthly receipts were 
calculated at 250,000 Itvres, equal to 
ten thousand pounds sterifng, or at the 
rate of X 1 20,000 a-y car. We doubt 
whether any prince on record made a 
better bargahi than himsell^ or land 
was ever made so much of before. 

Of course the great magician, the 
master of the gold mine, the (fisco- 
verer of this phiIosoplier*8 stone, led 
a life of celebrity. Law was the true 
monarch of France. The regent could 
not command eourtiership enough for 
a levee. Every body was at the 
** Court** of the Hotel de Soissons. 
Judges, Peers, and even Prelates, 
were seen duly and daily doing hom^ 
age in his antechambers, and wait- 
ing the will of this new distributor of 
the grand mathitl of power, luxury, 
and existence. Dukes and duchesses 
were too happy if they obtained a 
smile. It may be presumed that the 
humbler grades of society were not 
backward to enforce their claims when 
they saw the front rank on their 
knees. Six hours was an usual time 
of waiting for even a look of recogni- 
tion, and the man who received a nod 
looked upon bis fortune as made. 
His domestics had a fine season for 
their harvest too. Large sums were 
constantly poured into their ever open 
palms, simply for engaging them to 
announce the givers' ^ names. The 
ladies of France, at no time remark- 
able for timidity in pursuing th^ 
objects, came round the great finan- 
cier in such crowds, and Solicited him 
for shares with such smiling perseve- 
rance, that he often declared tnat they 
were more formidable than all the 
battalions and squadrons of foot and 
horse which charged him from hour 
to hour. 

It is only astonishing that Law, 
who well knew the worid, who, of 
course, knew that the bubble most 
burst, and who had no kind of scruple 
on the snbject of personal appropria- 
tion, did not run away in the height 
of the frenzy, carry off half a dozen 
millions of livres, and seat himself in 
a German principality, or take wing 
for America, purchase half a conti- 
nent, and anticipate the rebellion. 

But if farce could detain him, where 
could the earth show him any thing the 
hundredth part so farcical as the scene 
which he saw every day from his win- 
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dowB ? TIm grand obJ«et of Hfe was, 
to 6iid amy afode of making way to 
M. Law. AkdywhoeoulddtscoTer 
BO ocher noaiw of liilroduetloD, or- 
d«r«d bar coaelnBaii to OTertarn ber 
carriage in front of bia hotel. It was 
done, the ladv was taken oot fainting, 
Mid Law ord e r e d her to be broaght 
iirto the boose. While he was in the 
aet of sprinkling ber face with essence, 
she sprang np» threw her arms round 
his necky and huisted on ber being pat 
down for a share. 

Another lad j» knowing where Law 
was engaged to dine, drore to the 
door, and gare the alarm of Are. The 
eompan J mshed out, and Law among 
the rest, bvt soon diseovering the 
triek, he made his eseape, and left the 
£i^ engineer behind. 

The regent happened to mention 
in the presence of his minister his in- 
tention of sending a lady of the rank 
of a duchess to attend on his daughter 
at Bfadeira, adding: ** Bat I do not 
know exactly where to find one.*' '* In- 
deed!** obeerred one of the party, in 
affected surprise, ** I can tell yon where 
to find e?ery dnehess in France. Send 
to M. Law s, yon will see every one 
of them in his antechamber." 

The rapidity with which those 
shares rose, was, like every thing else 
belonging to them, astoaishing. A 
large holder, thinking himself dvlng, 
sent his servant to sell out 250 shares 
at 8000 livresxeach, the price of that 
morning. The servant went, but by 
the time of his arrival at the Jardin 
de Soissons, they had risen 2000 livres 
each ; the differrace on the 2d0 shares 
being thus--500,000 livres, £20,000 
steriing, with which hefied from France. 

The poor suddenly started into opu- 
lenee. Law's eoaohman grew so 
wealthy, that he determined to be a 
servant no longer, and gave his master 
warning. His master desired him, 
before he left hb plaee^ to find him an- 
other coachman. In the evening, the 
fellow returned, bringing with him 
two candidates, and bidding Law 
** take bis choiee of them, as he in- 
tended to take the other hjbnself.** 

The details of this kind were nam- 
berless, as we may. well conceive, in a 
country where every thing excites 
every body, and where whim is the 
§tu^ of the nation. But, with the 
barlesque, was sometimes mingled 
atrocity, as might be expected among 
% multitiide maddened by the passion 



for weaHh, and gaining it in the most 
stimulating style. Paris^ad become 
one huge gaming-house, and, of 
course, had the passions of a gaming- 
house. One afikir <jrf conspicuous 
barbarity attracted general attention. 
The Count d*Hom, a younger brother 
of the Prince d'Hom, and related to 
some of the first French families, con- 
necting himself with Mille, an Italian 
ofllcer, and Lestang, a Fleming, laid 
a plan to rob and murder a broker, 
who was kno#n to carry India shares 
about his person. The contrivance 
was, to inveigle him to a low public- 
house near tlie Place Vendome, and 
there plunder him. The unfortunate 
man came, induced by an appointment 
for the purchase of Indian shares ; he 
was met by the confederates, and 
while he was conversing on the pre- 
tended purchase, the count threw him- 
self upon him, and gave him three 
stabaof his poniard. The roan fell 
expiring, on the ground. The count 
robbed his portfolio of Mississippi 
and Indian shares to the amount of 
100,000 crowns, while the Italian, 
with brute ferocity, stabbed the dying 
man again and again. But he still 
struggled, until his cries brought per- 
sona to the spot. Lestang, who had 
been planted at a window to watch, 
leaped from it, and escaped. But the 
Count and Mille were seized in the 
fact. 

A crime of this dreadful order could 
not be passed over even in the most 
relaxed state of society, and the two 
assassins were brought to trial next 
day, and condemned to be broken 
on the wheel. The noble foroilies to 
whom the count was related made 
the most powerful effbrts to save him, 
but the regent was not to be moved. 
They next tried to avert the disgrace 
of a public execution. The regent 
answered in the fine phrase of Cor- 
neille, 

'' Le crime (ait la bonte, el non paa T^cha- 

fiwd." 
(The guilt, and not the scaffold, makes the 

shame.) 

The Duke de St Simon, a man of 
great influence, was then sent to re- 
present to the regent, that in Ger- 
many, where the family had large pes- 
sessions, no relative of an individual 
broken on the wheel could obtain any 

Eublic oflice BntU a whole generation 
ad passed away. He prayed for be- 
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beading, as less degrading, 
gent was indined to yield. But Law 
urged him so strongly on the other 
side, that he determined not to inter- 
fere. The murderer must die like the 
lowest felon. 

Another attempt was made to evade 
this horrid sentence. The Prince de 
Robec Montmorency made his way 
to the dungeon, and ofifered the count 
poison, but the wretched culprit re- 
fused to drink it, and Montmorency 
contemptuously turned away, with the 
words, ** Die, wretch, you are fit only 
for the hands of the hangman I** 

To all these remonstrances the re- 
gent gave a direct refusal, influenced 
by Law, who insisted that justice 
ought to be strictly done, and who 
probably thought that he was regarded 
as the especial representative of the 
moneyed interest, and therefore bad a 
peculiar riprht to be heard on thb oc- 
casion. Within six days from the 
murder, the Count and Mille were 
broken on the wheel ; Lestang was 
never heard of. 

Portions of this national frenzy were 
80 frivolous, that it b difficult to regard 
the matter as serious in any point of 
view. But the narrative is imporUnt, 
from its proof of the extraordinary 
influence which a sudden increase of 
the circulation may have upon a great 
country, and of the imminent hazards 
to which it exposes the people. 

The first effects of this redundancy 
of imaginary wealth were absolutely 
dazzling. Paris was said to increase 
its population by 350,000 ; such was 
the conflux of strangers, come to 
traffic, to spend, and to enjoy. By a 
natural consequence, the whole tribe 
of hotel-keepers were ipaking for- 
tunes ; lodgings of all kinds were let 
at high prices, and the streets were 
suddenly so full of equipages, that, to 
prevent their running over each other, 
they were obliged to go at a foot pace. 
The manufacturers of lace, silk, vel- 
vet, and all the materials of luxury, 
found abundant customers in the new 
opulence of a nation with its hands 
full of paper ; all were soon in full 
operation, and the prices rose four- 
fold. Provbions followed the rbe of 
manufactures, as usual ; the wages of 
labour followed the provisions; the 
man who had once gained fifteen sous 
a-day, now gained sixty ; new build- 
ings rose in all quarters, and land in- 
creased in value. Men suddenly found 
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a hundred times, richer than they 
ever were before— yet none knew 
why. Luxury, ostentation, and extra- 
vagance, were universal. All were 
treading on paper, and bankruptcy 
was below— the great gulf ready to 
swallow them all. Law, as might be 
presumed, was not the last to profit bj 
the national frenzy. He bought two 
great estates in the provinces, and was 
in treaty for the marquisate of Rasny. 
The regent now offered to make him 
comptroller-general of the finances, 
but his Protestantism stood in the 
way. Law soon determined that it 
should be no obstacle, and the wretch- 
ed man apostatized, and was received 
into the Popbh arms by the Abbe de 
Teucin, in the cathedral of Melon, 
with appropriate pomp. Hb first 
honour, however, was the church- 
wardenship of St Rocb, for which he 
paid with princely liberality ; bis 
donation on this occasion amounting 
to 500,000 livres. 

This scandalous conversion was re- 
membered afterwards, and produced 
the following jeu-cTespriif and pro- 
bably hundr^ better and worse. 

" Foio de ton zele seraphique, 
Malheureux Abbe de Teucin, 

Depuia que Law est Catholique, 
Tout le royaume est Capucin." 

*' Be hang*d to your seraphic toucb. 

Unlucky Abbe de Teucin, 
That rescued Law from Satan's clulcb. 

But left all France a Capucin* — 

the poverty of the Capncins being a 
part of their vows ; and France being 
soon very much in the same condi- 
tion. 

All the nobility were gamesters in 
this stock, but all were not sufferers. 
Some even made large sums — among 
the rest the Duke de Bourbon, son of 
Louis XIV. by Madame de Monte- 
span. With his gains he rebuilt 
Chantilly, and, being fond of horses, 
he added to its buUdings the finest 
stables in Europe, to which he brought 
a hundred and fifty of the finest 
English horses. 

Law still rose in popularity. He 
was more than regent — he was more 
than man. Such crowds followed him 
in the streets, that the government 
ordered him the escort of a troop of 
cavalry. Thb royal compliment be 
repaid in a royal manner. A diamond 
merchant had offered the famous Jewel 
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for sale, afterwards called the Regent, 
one of the finest diamonds in the world 
for brilliancj; as large as a green 
gage plnm^ without flaw, and weigh- 
ing five hundred grains. The re- 
gent, though eager for the purchase, 
shrank'from the price. But Law, the 
resistless and ezbaustless Law, was at 
band, bade him be of good cheer, and 
bouf^ht the gem for 2.000,000 of li vres. 
The most astonishing of the wonders 
of this whole scheme, was its continu- 
ance. In any country of Europe at the 
present dajit could not fast three months 
— in France it lasted three years. The 
American shares had been established 
in 1717— the Indian in 1719-and at 
the commencement of 1720 the stock 
was still regarded as gold, and better 
than gold. But there was one evil 
preying upon the scheme, which arose 
from the cupidity of the government. 
As new issues of notes were in con- 
stant demand for the increased pur- 
chases of the shares, they were issued 
without limit — the regent being de- 
lighted to find so simple a way to 
indulge the profusion of the most pro- 
fligate court on earth. Thus millions 
on millions continued silently to swell 
the circnlation, for which there was 
not a livre of corresponding specie in 
the bank. The act of an angry noble 
gave the first blow. The Prince of 
Conti, offended at some refusal of 
shares by Law, suddenly sent all his 
paper to the bank, demanding pay- 
ment in specie. The paper was in 
such quantity that it filled three wag- 
gons. Law was indignantand alarmed. 
An example of this order once be- 
coming fashionable, would have ex- 
tinguish^ him. He flew to the re- 
gent. Power did what nothing else 
could have done. The regent gave 
the prince a severe lecture, and com- 
manded him to send back to the bank 
two- thirds of the specie which he had 
thus hazardously drawn. The order 
was submitted to, with whatever ill- 
will ; and as the prince happened to 
be a man of unpopular manners, the 
whole nadon joined In an outcry 
against his vindictiveness, and in the 
clamour, the real culprits, the regent 
and Law, were forgotten. 

But the blow was coming. The 
Prince of Contra experiment had 
partially failed, but it brought the 
truth before the eye of some of those 
sagacious people who have sense 
enough to learn wisdom from the 
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folly of others. ^The sight of these 
waggon loads of pap^ parading 
through the streets of Pariji, suddenly 
suggested the idea, that there was a 
vast quantity of paper wandering 
through the public hands, while specie - 
was scarcely to be seen. Some of the 
leading stockholders now began si- 
lently to get as much of the specie a» 
they could purchase, and when the 
specie was not to bo had, they bought 
plate and diamonds, and sent the 
whole three across the frontier. . In 
one instance, a stock-dealer, gathering 
a million of livres in gold and silver, 
and not choosing to trust them to 
other hands, hired a cart, covered his 
money with dung, and wearing a 
smock frock, drove his cart into Flan- 
ders ; from which he speedily trans- 
ferred himself and his freight to Am- 
sterdam, then supposed to be the safest 
spot for money in Europe. 

These performances and hoarding, 
rapidly diminished the specie in cir- 
culation, and, at length, the people 
began to ask what had become of it- 
how they were to do without it ? If 
France at that time had credit enough 
to borrow from Holland or England^ 
she might have reinforced her coin» 
and thus kept off the evil day for a 
while. But it must have come at 
last Paper cannot pay paper ; and» 
for the numberless small transactions 
of life, coin is essential, even if paper 
may be sufficient for the larger. The 
remedy now proposed by the govern- 
ment showed only its ignorance; 
though it is difficult to say how far 
thiB remedy was to be imputed to so 
sagacious a brain as Law's. It was 
the issuing of an edict, declaring the 
coin to be five per cent below the 
value of the paper I This produced 
naturally no other effect than hoard- 
ing, or sending more coin out of the 
country. Another edict followed, 
depreciating the value ten per cent ; 
this would have been only worse and 
worse, but for its being accompanied 
with an order that no one cash pay- 
ment should be made by the bank, of 
more than one bimdred livres in gold, 
and ten in silver. This was nominal 
safety, but virtual bankruptcy. The 
catastrophe was now all but visible. 

The ruin is still more Instructive 
than the rise. Specie almost totally dis- 
appeared, as it always has done under 
restriction. The government edicta 
only showed its superiority to the go- 
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Teroment paper. There was bnt one 
measure wanting toYlestroy the bank, 
and it wai adopted. In Fehmary 
1720, an edict was issued, forbiddin^r 
any person to keep more than 500 
livres (;£20) in hb hands, under pen- 
alty of fine and confiscation. This 
was equivalent to the total disappear- 
ance of coin. But it was further pro- 
hibited to buy up jewellery and 
plate with the paper. This was equi- 
valent to the total depreciation of the 
paper, for if it could not buy what 
men chose, it had lost its use. But 
this was connected with a still worse 
measure, the employment of inform- 
ers, who were to receive half the 
amount of their discoveries. France 
was instantlv covered with this worse 
than locust host. No family, no in- 
dividual was safe. Arrests and con- 
fiscations were universal ; the simple 
word of an informer, that he suspect- 
ed gold in any man*s house, was enough 
to authorize a search warrant. Rob- 
bery and revenge naturally availed 
themselves of this desperate privilege, 
and all kinds of offences and insults 
were offered. Lord Stair, the British 
ambassador, wittily said of this ex- 
traordinary act of tyranny, that Law 
had now completed the proof of his 
sincerity in turning papist — having 
first shown his faith in transubstantia- 
don, by turning all the gold of France 
into paper, and next having thrown 
ail France into the Inquisition. The 
blow was struck. 

Popular terror now began to flame 
into popular rage. Coin was not to 
be had, or if had, any sum above 500 
livres brought the possessor or offerer 
to rnin. No one would touch the 
paper of the bank. Conspiracies be- 
gan to be organized. ThreaU of a 
new St Bartholomew were heard in 
all quarters. All was poverty, misery, 
and vengeance ; and the government 
were still more frantic than the peo- 
ple. The curse of despotism was now 
thoroughly felt. Force attempted 
every thing, in an instance where it 
could do nothing. The excess of pa- 
per had been the origin of the evil : 
the government, in its desperation, 
absolutely swelled that excess. Be- 
tween the 1st of February and the 
last of May, it issued notes to the 
amount of 1500 millions of livres 
(£60,000,000 sterling.) 

This only increased the general de- 
preciation. The president of the par* 



liament of Paris told the regent to 
hb face, that he would rather have 
100>000livresin specie, than 5^0,000 
in his paper. 

We can follow those detdls no 
longer. On the 27th of May, the 
bank stopped payment in specie* 
Law and D* Argenson were both dis- 
missed from the ministry. D^Aguess* 
eau was made chancellor again, and 
by some temporary arrangments the 
bank was enaoled to pay small sums 
in coin. This produced new riots ; 
the rush to the bank was so furious, 
that people were frequently crushed 
to deiath. In one day, fifteen were 
thus killed. The bank iUelf would 
have been plundered, but for the sol- 
diers, who met the crowd with fixed 
bayonets. Law's equipage happen- 
ing to be in the court-yard of the 
Palais Royal, to which some of the 
bodies of the dead were carried by an 
immense mob, to show the recent the 
effect of his measures, the carriage 
was torn to pieces ; and the president 
of the parliament, which was then sit- 
ting, happening to bring the news, 
the whole assembly rose urith a general 
acclamation — a voice being heard 
above it all, crying out, " And Law 
himself, is he torn to pieces ?" The 
president is said to have even turned 
poet on the occasion, and, in his rap- 
ture, to have entered the fandl, saying 
or singing — 

^ MeasSears, MeaiSean, bonne nouvelle ! 
Le caroste de Law eat r«dait en eanelle.*' 

The French are certainly a singular 
people. In this conflict the shares of 
the Great Indian Company were con- 
tinually going down. The regent 
made another hopeless attempt to 
raise thenu The parliament, now 
tenfold fortified by the public opinion, 
contemptuously refused to register the 
decree. The regent, in return, ba- 
nished the whole body to Pontaise. 
The parliament took a comic, but 
characterbtic revenge. They gave 
a succession of hm% and suppers. 
Never was banbhment so amusing 
before. All the wits and ail the 
beauties of Paris flocked to their par- 
ties. Judges and councillors danced, 
sung, and famed, like so many eourt 
pages. All was calembonrgs, cari- 
catures, farces, and flirtations. Pon- 
taise was city and court together, and 
gayer than either had ever been. 
This continued for weekly until the 
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regent, convinced tbat> while French- 
men conld dance and sing, they were 
not to be reduced to obedience, suf- 
fered them to return to Paris, and 
thus broke up the most sportiye scene 
of Europe. 

In the month of NoTeraber, the 
India and Mississippi Company were 
•tripped of all their rojai privileges^ 
and reduced to a private establish- 
ment. This was ruin. Law was 
Buffered by the regent to leave the 
country^ and he set out for Brussels 
under an escort of cavalry. All his 
property in France was instantly con- 
fiscated ; and he is taid to have re- 
tained only a single diamond, worth 
five or six diousand pounds. The 
notes in circulation were stated to be 
2700 millions ; for not one- half of 
which, on the largest calculation, was 
specie to be forthcoming. The na- 
tional debt had risen to 8100 millions 
of tivres, (£124,000,000 sterling, at 
an interest of £8,196,000,) a small 
sum, compared with the burdens of 
later times — ^but formidable, compared 
with the French ability to bear it. 
All the leading actors in thn affair 
soon sank away. 

D* Argenson, overwhelmed with the 
loss of office, died in retirement within 
a year. The regent died In 1728 
suddenly, while sitting by his fireside, 
werhaps from the habits of a profligate 
life, but not improbably also from 
vexation and a sense of the popular 
hatred. Law retired to Venice, where 
be was compelled to pawn his dia- 
mond ; he then lived in Copenhagen, 
and, pursued by creditors, obtained 
leave to reside in England. AfYer a 
residence of four years, be returned to 
Venice, where he died in great embar- 
rassment. His brother, who had shared 
his prosperitv and his fall, being im- 
prison^ in the Bastile, was ultimately 
morefortiuate; for, settling in Prance, 
he became the founder of a family. 



possessing the marquisate of Lanris- 
ton. 

Law must have been an impostor ; for 
it is a rule of finance, as well as of 
nature, that " ex nihilo nihil fit ; *' and 
paper cannot supersede coin without 
exposing its holders to the rapid dis- 
covery that it is worth nothing. But 
he must also have been an enthusiast. 
Inflated with the success of his pro- 
jects, he must have thought that time 
and circumstance would be controlled 
for him, and that the delusion would 
last until he^ at least, would be out of 
the reach of the general debmcie. It is 
only on this ground that we can account 
for his extraordinary disregard of all 
the common precautions by which pro- 
perty is to be secured — his purchase of 
great landed possessions in France, 
where they were in the grasp of au- 
thority — his neglect of remittances 
to the foreign banks, or anv of those 
various arrangements by which chance 
is turned into certainty. The only 
solution for his conduct is, that he 
was by nature and by habit a game- 
ster, and the gamester knows not the 
word " to-morrow." The success of 
tiie moment b always regarded as 
perpetual, and no success can exceed 
his expectations, or satiate his avarice. ' 
To this propensity he fell, and justly 
fell, a victim. His apostasy deprived 
him of all respect and all sympathy. 
Europe looked on him with contempt 
as a beggar, France with hatred as a 
swindler, and England gave him a re- 
fuge, only with that disdain which 
must be felt for the knave combtaed 
with the fool. 

We have felt much amusement and 
interest in these volumes. The re- 
maining subjects — the Cnisaders, 
Witchcraft, and others, offer striking 
illustrations of popular error — strik- 
ingly detailed. And we shall be 
gratified by seeing the History of the 
Alchemists, from the same writer. 
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THE HEIRESS AKD HER FRIENDS. 

Chapter L 



Any one passing along that fine 
row of cottages on the way to Du1« 
wichi each standing (like anobIeman*s 
mansion) in its own grounds, and 
guarded from the vulgar intrusion of 
every thing but noise and dust, by 
bright green railings—each also or- 
namented with a line of shrubs along 
the walk, and four, rather finer than 
ordinary, safely ensconced in gigantic 
flower-pots ; — any one, I say, passing 
along that line might have seen, a 
great many years ago, a bright brass 
plate at No. 7> with the name 
of Mr John Hibbert engraved on it 
in the Roman letters. Furthermore, 
any one on enquiry would have found 
that Mr John Hibbert punctuallv paid 
his weekly bills, was as regular as 
clockwork in his daily movements to 
nnd from Old Broad Street, was in a 
flourishing way of business ; and, in 
all senses of the word — even to the 
extent of keeping a gig— a respect- 
able man. Mr John Hibbert was a 
widower; and as history has forgot- 
ten to record the maiden name of his 
deceased companion, we may very 
safely conjecture that she was not 
any near relation of the Plantagenets 
or Howards ; but she was a roost ex- 
cellent woman, as Mr Hibbert fre- 
quently took occasion to mention, 
especially when he was in wrath with 
either of his daughters ; and it wouhl 
indeed have been astonishing, as he 
often observed, that such a paragon 
should have been the mother of two 
such very provoking creatures, if it 
had, indeed, been true that she was 
so entirely faultless as sho was now 
represented bv the irate father. It 
was remarked as a fine trait of his 
character, and a proof of his contemot 
of flattery, that he had never made 
use towards her, during her life, of a 
single expression that could lead her 
to think it at all remarkable that the 
girls were much like the ordinary race 
of mortals. She had no idea that she 
was such a wondrous piece of perfec- 
tion herself; probably from having it 
pretty often dinned into her ears that 
she was the very reverse — from all 
which we are bound to confess that 
Mr John Hlbbcrt> in spite of his 



brass plate and green railings, and 
perfect respectability, was a consider* 
able brute in his way, and that his 
family were rather to be pitied than 
otherwise. His eldest daughter took 
the management of his house, and was 
trained from an early age in all the 
ways of her amiable sire. Such a 
tartar was never known by any of 
the butchers' boys or grocers' appren- 
tices in those parts f roasting borore a 
slow flre was not half punishment 
enough, if she had had it in her power 
to inflict it, for venturing into the 
kitchen with dirty shoes. The maid, 
when she heard of any one being con« 
demned to hard labour at the tread- 
mill, looked up, with a sigh of envy, 
reflecting that the unfortunate prisoner 
was at least free from the superin- 
tendence of Miss Susan. And it was 
a great pity that that excellent estab- 
lishment had not the benefit of her 
assistance, for nature bad exactly 
adapted her to be an overseer : if she 
had been a man, she would have been 
a slave-driver from choice. Her 
sister Elizabeth was eight years 
younger, and if you had seen them 
walking together to church, you never 
would have thought them branches of 
the same tree. Susan was short and 
thin ; a small red nose gave a finbh 
to a countenance of which the other 
principal features were bright grey 
eyes, very small and deep, and a large 
mouth, with long white teeth. Eli- 
zabeth, on the other hand, had all the 
beaut V resulting from a fine healthy 
complexion, good features, and a fuU 
well- shaped figure. She had nothing 
of what people absurdly call intellect 
in her face — as if clever people were 
not generally the stupidest-looking, 
ugliest monsters, you can meet with ; 
but in her great black shining eyes, 
cherry-coloured lips, and rosy cheeks, 
there was something which, for my 
own part, I greatly prefer to the most 
intellectual snub-nose or philosophical 
squinting eyes you can imagine. 

They say pretty girls know their 
prettiness at a verv early age — and 
perhaps the remark may be right; 
but in this instance Miss Susan— 
which is a very uncommon thing—. 
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Terj early made the discovery that 
she was atrociously ugly. Upon my 
wordy I think* by constantly dwelling 
on the subject in her own mind* she 
exaggerated her ugliness* as other 
people* by the same process,ezaggerate 
their beauty. She seemed to take a pride 
in it: she petted it» and caressed it; 
and was quite pleased when her mir> 
ror discovered to her that she was 
looking at any time more than usually 
hideous. The father* also* seemed to 
be enchanted with her frightfulness. 
He was an ugly fellow himself* and 
took it as a sort of compliment that 
his daughter was a second edition of 
his own unloveliness. But with re- 
gard to Elizabeth* they both felt that 
there was some implied insult in all 
that flush of health and beauty. They 
could not exactly accuse her of having 
fine-cut features and graceful move- 
ments* and white hands* and small de- 
licate feet* on purpose to spite them ; 
but they felt that all was not right ; 
that there was some latent undefined 
satire^perhaps alibel — in those bright 
sunny eyes and glossy ringlets ; and* 
if the truth must be told* they hated 
her with all their hearts. And no 
wonder; she was such a provokine 
girl: she laughed* and talked* and 
sang* all day long, unless when Susan 
had succeeded in bullying and tor- 
menting her into a good cry. She 
ran out of the house without her bon- 
net* and slipped into No. 9* and 
gossiped* and talked* and laughed* 
and played on the piano* with the 
young Nlisses Forman,and then hurried 
back again when she was tired* and 
bound^ into the drawing-room with- 
out wiping her shoes on the scraper ; 
in short* she was a hoyden of the 
most undeniable character* and cared 
nothing at all about punctilios* and 
not much more for her sister* who was 
little else than a great ill-natured red- 
haired fmnctilio in propria persona. 
This lasted for a long time. Mr John 
Hibbert grew richer and richer every 
year* and would perhaps have been 
lord mayor of London if he had lived 
long enough: but he did not; for* 
when his youngest daughter was eigh- 
teen* and his eldest owned to twenty, 
three* though in reality she was twenty- 
t&x, he was taken very unwell. He 
grew more sour and crabbed than 
ever. He could not go every day, 
as he used to do* into the city ; so he 
sat and sulked most tremendously* 
at home. Susan sat opposite, and 
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sulked too. Elizabeth couldn't sulk ; 
but she sat as quiet as she could* and 
tried to look unhappy : but beautiful 
girls of eighteen find it very diffi- 
cult to look unhappy; and so she 
sometimes looked up from her work 
with a radiant smile* and was sure 
to be rebuked for it* as if it had 
been a heinous sin* by her father 
and sister. Then she began to 
cry* and they said she was sulky ; 
then she smiled again* and they 
said she was thoughtless* and did not 
care whether her father lived or died ; 
then she went up to her bed-room to 
avoid their reproaches* and they said 
she neglected the sufferer. In short» 
one pretty* silly* happy creature of 
eighteen* is no matcn for two ugly 
people that are determined never to 
be pleased. And Elizabeth was 
treated worse than Cinderella* with- 
out any fairy coming to give her car- 
riages and fine clothes— a clear proof 
to me that there are no fairies left* or 
they would have done it to a certainty. 
But all this scolding at the poor girl* 
and grumbling at every thing else* 
did not do a bit of good to Mr Hib- 
bert*s complaint. He grew worse 
and worse* and* by sympathy* Susan 
scolded more and more. Both the 
maids rushed out of the house in a fit 
of frenzy* as if they were going to 
drown themselves in the Thames; 
the butcher's boy refused to take 
another joint to No. 7* and the 
grocer's apprentice meditated an 
attack on the till* and a fiight to 
America. They were* therefore* un- 
attended to* and nearly starved* and 
at last had to send Elizabeth round 
to the tradespeople* to make matters 
smooth. The butcher's boy at the 
first smile agreed to deliver, if requir- 
ed* an ox per day* cut up into half 
Cinds; and the grocer's apprentice 
ame moral and religious all of a 
sudden* and would not have gone to 
America to be made president of the 
United States. Even the maids* when 
they came back about their boxes* 
agreed to stay* all for the sake of Miss 
Elizabeth. What two beautiful things 
are good nature and good looks ! Mr 
Hibbert sold off his stock in trade* 
and got a large sum for the good- will 
of the business — added up aU his ac- 
counts* and found he was worth fifty 
thousand pounds. Fifty thousand 
pounds, and to live all his life at 
No. 71 — Poor man* he did not 
know that all his life was not to be 
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Tery long ; and felt as much disgust- 
ed at the thoughts of heing imprisoned 
in such a cottage, as if he was to live 
as long as Methusaleh. As long as 
he had been in business, he had never 
thought of the inadequacy of the 
house for a man of his possessions. 
I suspect money-making people^ while 
in trade, think their houses a sort of 
back-room to the office; a part of 
their commercial premises^ and are 
very well pleased if they can get a 
chop in them, and a bed. But the 
moment they have closed the ledger^ 
they are different beings. They have 
given up their office ; why the deuce 
should they continue to live in the 
back room? Mr Hibbert looked 
every day through all the advertise- 
ments of the Times in search of an 
estate with a commodious mansion, 
fit for the reception of a family of re- 
spectability. Such a wonderful num- 
ber of houses to be sold I all so beau- 
tiful — woods and lawns and waters — 
it seemed as if Cubitt or Burton had 
got a lease of Paradise, and let it out 
in lots; but, on close enquiry, it 
turned out that sin had entered in and 
cut down the trees, or ploughed up 
the lawn, or let out the water, for the 
places were dreadfully ugly> and the 
houses in bad repair. At last he 
heard of an admirable place in the 

county of $ just the thing; 

finely cultivated land, spacious house. 



elegantly furnished, and most select 
neighbourhood. Oh what a curious 
metamorphosis of our snarling friend 
in No. 7 I A select neighbourhood- 
yes — he would get into the best so- 
ciety ; give dinners to all and sundry, 
get a red cuff to his coat, and I. P. to 
his name. What a pity he should 
die just when he had concluded the 
bargain ; three and twenty thousand 
pounds, the timber valued at three 
more — altogether, with expenses, and 
a few alterations, twenty. seven thou- 
sand pounds ; leaving him twenty* 
three thousand on a first- rate mort- 
gage at five per cent. One little 
week before he was to take possession 
he became much worse — sent for an- 
other doctor — and for an attorney, to 
make his will. The other doctor 
came, and took his three guineas, and 
shook his head sagaciously as he left 
the house. The lawyer arrived, and 
shook his head sagaciously as he went 
in. Now you may remark, that in 
those two professions, medicipe and 
law, a great deal of meaning is con- 
veyed by a shake of the head. The 
shake of the doctor said as plainly as 
words could have said It, that there 
were very few more three guinea fees 
to be had ; and the attorney's was no 
less explicit as to his belief that the 
undertaker might reasonably calculate 
on a speedy summons. 



Chaptee II. 



So the lawyer was shown into the 
room, a dapper-looking little man 
about five-and-thirty years of age, 
with an amazingly clean shirt, orna- 
mented with two gold pins ; a bright 
blue satin waistcoat, with gold but- 
tons; and three little chains across 
the breast, retaining his watch in the 
left-hand pocket, like the cables of a 
seventy-four at anchor at Spithead. 
All his clerks thought him the perfect 
beau-ideal of a gentleman, so we may 
be sure he had what is called an air 
distingue, which on this occasion was 
perhaps a little marred by a great 
blue bag which he carried in his hand. 
But, to be sure, even the blue bag he 
carried with a very distingu^ air, as 
they say Virgil scattered manure 
about his fields as if he had been a 
sovereign distributing crosses of the 
Gnelohic order ; and when he— -Doi 
Yiigu, but the smart little attorney. 



laid the bag upon the chair, and held 
out his hand to the invalid, you saw 
in a moment that he had studied in 
the very highest school of politeness, 
known east of Temple Bar. " Well, 
my good sir," he said, •« and how 
goes it ? You look uncommon well, 
I do declare." 

** I don't, Tyem, I don't; and you 
know it. Tm very ill." 

** My dear sir, I*m grieved to see 
you so desponding. By the bye, are 
you concerned in the subterranean 
railway ?" 

"Never heard of a subterranean 
railway except a common sewer. I 
want you to make my will." 

** Delighted, I'm sure, and feel flat- 
tered you apply to me. I will just 
take a note of your wishes, and draw 
it out for your signature as soon as 
possible," 

^Not writodieirmat oiioe« It 
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won't be long. I will tell you the 
substance, and you can put it into 
law. Item " 

'* Pardon me, my dear sir, we don't 
b^in with item " 

** Vou end with a good many 
though." 

*• Ah, just the old man ; always 
joking." 

" Never joked in my life, sir. 
Begin. I, John Hibbert, of Willer- 

don Hall, in the county of $ 

Esquire, leave all my property of all 
kinds whatever to my eldest daughter, 
Susan Hibberty for her life, if she 
continues unmarried, and to her and 
her children for ever if she marries 
and has any, on condition of her pay- 
ing an annuity of a hundred pounds 
to her sister, my daughter, Elizabeth 
Hibbert ; and after her death to her 
chdd or children. And in case my 
eldest daughter dies without children, 
I then leave every thing to my second 
daughter, if then living, or her child 
or children, if she has any." 

" And failing them, sir ?'* enquired 
the attorney. 

" I don't care where it goes — put 
any body's name fti you like.'' 

Mr Tyem reflected above half a 
second ; and, as he was directed to 
put down any one's name he Uked, 
and he liked his only son better than 
any body ebe eicept himself, he en- 
quired if he might insert the name of 
Aogustus Tyem. 

** You may put down the devil, I 
tell you ! " answered the meek invalid, 
suffering probably from a twitch of 
pain! 

«' Oh, thank you, sir! I'll put 
down poor Augustus out of compli- 
ment, for he hasn't a chance — not the 
remotest. They'll both marry; they're 
to very good looking, especially Miss 
Hibbert.^ 

** She's as ugly as sin, sir, and you 
know it. The other one is what they 
call pretty, and may marry without 
a fortune — a thoughtless, careless 

•* Oh, I b^ your pardon, my dear 
sir ; indeed you are mistaken. Miss 
Hibbert hasn't, perhaps, such regular 
features ; but there's a fine acute in- 
telligent expression about her^ that 
jou must be a little blinde^ not to 
perceive." 

<« Well, turn all that I've said into 

Ft>per phrases, and let me sign it, for 
am dred«** 
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The lawyer sat down and did as he 
was directed ; and, by dint of sundry 
whereases, and furthermores, and ne- 
verthelesses, contrived to manufacture 
a document so totally unintelligible to 
ordinary men, that it bore strong in- 
ternal tokens of being profoimdly 
legal. When it was finished to his 
satisfaction, and carefully read over by 
Mr Hibbert, proper witnesses were 
called in, and the document was 
signed, sealed, and delivered, in due 
form. Then did Mr Tyem discover 
his politeness and good taste, and 
displayed his ingenuity at the same 
time, by pouring into toe dying man's 
ear all the tittle- tattle of the city — 
the late failures, the expected bank- 
ruptcies, the gallant news of the day; 
for Mr Tyem was a gay widower, and 
read the unstamped newspapers, and 
some of the staimped ones, every Sun- 
day morning. Then he was eloquent 
about the East End Club, of which 
he was a member; and related various 
anecdotes of being overcharged two- 
pence for lunch, and resisting the im< 
position with the indignation of a 
virtuous man, who never made an 
overcharge in his life; and finally, 
when the two girls foxtunatelv came 
into the room, he had nearly suc- 
ceeded in talking the almost speech- 
less sufferer to death. 

*' Oh, father! how very ill you 
look!" said Elizabeth, horrorstruck 
at the change produced by the loqua- 
city of the visiter. 

•« That's always the way you go 
on" — exclaimed Susan in a sharp tone 
— *' always trying to frighten poor 
dear papa about his looks. I wish 
you wouldn't speak to him at all^ if 
you can't give him any more comfort 
than that." 

But Elizabeth was not to be put 
down by sharp speeches, when she 
saw her father so dreadfully changed. 

" Oh father," she said, " is there 
any thing I can do ? — tell me," and 
she took his hand. 

** Yes," said the father in a tone 
that might almost have been mistaken 
for Susan's, ^'you can holdyotir tongue 
and leave me alone." 

" Your father. Miss Susan, has just 
done me the favotir to dictate to me 
his will*' — said the attorney, smirking 
at the same time. 

«< Oh!"— said Miss Hibbert aiquir^ 

«< And Ibelieyfi^ abf I iiui|;meiitiQii 
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to Miss Hibbert* that you haye shown 

your seDse of her merits by leaviDg 

her nearly your whole fortune.** 

** Oh dear> Fm sure I never deserv- 
ed it»^' said the now relieved young 

lady — and put the haudkercblef to 

her face; but as only a few shrill 

notes proceeded from her diminutive 

nosoy upon this demonstration, I can- 
not positively declare whether she 

succeeded in extracting a single tear. 

But Elizabeth, who considered the 

making of a will the very last act (as 

it too often is) of life, and that it was 

like the last speech and confession of 

a person on the scaffold, without hope 

either of reprieve or pardon, turned 

suddenly verjr pale, and sat down, and 

looked at the pallid face of her father 

in silence. ** What a heartless crea- 
ture she is,'* said Miss Hibbert to 

herself, taking a look at her from the 

corner of her pocket handkerchief, 

<<to take on so about not being left 

any thing I—and not to care about 

dear papal — I couldn*t have thought 

it.** You will remark that people 
who have not sense enough to enter 

into the better feelings of our calum- 
niated nature, are never aware of that 
deficiency themselves, and are per- 
suaded that the emotions of a pure 
and good mind are exactly the same 
as those of a vile and bad one. And 
so, from the great height of her con- 
tentment with her father's whole for- 
tune, she looked down vnth the ab- 
horrence becoming an affectionate 
daughter and a good Christian, on her 
poor sbter, whose thoughts were very 
differently engaged. There certainly 
is some thing after all in natural affec- 
tion, or why should Elizabeth have 
cared a straw for such a bitter can- 
tankerous old tormentor as Mr Hib- 
bert ? But so it was : perhaps he had 
not always been unkind; perhaps, 
sometime or other when she was a 
child, be had kissed her, or played 
with her, or bent over her in her little 
crib at night; and the remembrance of 
that kindness, after lying dormant 
through many years of neglect and 
harshness, was awakened all of a sud- 
den by the sight of his pain-contracted 
features. She slipt noiselessly across 
the floor, and without sayiog a word, 
while her eyes were filled with large 
glistening tears, she gently placed her 
arpis round his neck^ and kissed him. 
*• There now!'* cried Susan start- 
iog^«« Sh9'U b9 the doath of poor 
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papa I I always siud so— always try- 
ing to work on his feelings— and he's 
so very sensitive, Mr Tyem. Is she 
hurting you, papa?'* 

'* Yes,** sud the invalid, breathing 
with increased difficulty, and scarcely 
understanding the question ; ** she's 
leaning all her weight on my chest ; 
she's choking me, I can't get breath— 
ha— ha.** 

** There— you hear what he says, 
Mr Tyem. He says she's choking 
him. For shame, Elizabeth — come 
away from him— do.** 

Elizabeth, who had kept her head 
bent over the panting sufferer, watch- 
ing the heavings of his chest with 
awe and terror, raised her face when 
her sister spoke to her. She would 
fain have poured out her pent-up af- 
fection on her father, or even on her 
sister, to whom the awful scene seem- 
ed to unite her more closely than she 
had ever felt before — but the pert cold 
face of that young lady repelled her ; 
the angry tones of her father repelled 
her ; the strange looks of Mr Tyem, 
who saw that bis brat way of paying 
court to the heiress was to insult the 
sister, repelled her ; and so, feeling at 
that moment, more bitterly than ever, 
the utter loneliness of her situation, 
she lifted solemnly the unresisting 
hand of her father to her lips, and 
slowly left the room. 

** I'm glad she's gone,** said Miss 
Susan — ** she's such a selfish crea- 
ture, that Elizabeth, never taking the 
least trouble about poor dear papa, 
but always attending to her own 
amusements, even when he*s so wretch- 
edly ill as at present — He's very ill, 
isn't he?** 
• " Oh, very,** replied Mr Tyem. in 
the tone of a man answering a ques- 
tion to which he feels an affirmative 
answer is the only welcome one — ** I 
should say he can't last a day — ** 

There was a pause after that, dur- 
ing which the young lady again hid 
the red peak of her nose behind the 
pocket handkerchief. 

Mr Tyem respected the sufferings 
of an amiable daughter in these dis- 
tressing circumstances, and half made 
up his mind to propose on the spur 
of the moment. 

'« Is the will all signed?'* enquired 
the tender-hearted girl, with a catch 
in the voice, that b^ore friendly audi- 
tors might have been considered a 
yery good imitation of a sob. 
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** Ob, yes. Miss Hibbert! I took 
care to attend particularly to your in- 
terest." 

** And does the same will carry 
land as well as moveables? ** 

** Be qnite easy, my dear young 
lady, don't agitate your 8ymi>athiztng 
heart at this most trying crisis. May 
I assure yon, that in me you will find 
a person who will never neglect your 
interests, and to whom your happiness 
will always be" 

"Ha! hal— air here! — air!~I 
can't get breath !** cried the sufierer, 
as if he were in reality choking — ** take 
that girl off my neck— her arms suffo- 
cate me.*' 

Mr Tyem dropt the hand be had 
taken in the zeal of his protestations ; 
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and Miss Hibbert, telling her father 
to be quiet, rang the bell, and sent out 
for the assistance of a nurse. Mr 
Tyem, finding no further opportunity 
of showing hu devotedness and ad- 
miration, gathered up his blue bag 
and rttirod ; and Miss Hibbert, draw- 
ing her chair to the fire, and putting 
her feet on the fender, fell into a re- 
verie, in which Willerdon Hall, and 
a vast deal of ready money besides, 
played no inconsiderable part. In the 
mean time, Mr Hibbert lay back in his 
arm-chair, pale and speechless, and 
struggling for breath ; for Death's 
grasp was growine tighter and tighter, 
Uke the coils of a boa constrictor, 
round the writhing and panting car- 
cass of a tiger. 



Chaftke III. 



In about a week, the shutters were 
all closed in No. 7> and the grief 
of Miss Hibbert seemed nearly in- 
consolable, and had such an effect 
on her temper, that she did n6t scold 
any body, not even her sister, for three 
whole days. She sat in her own room, 
laying out her future plans. Her de- 
testation of her present suburban re- 
ndence rose into a fury, now that she 
had it in her power to leave it; and 
she determined, as soon as the funeral 
was over, to ffo down and tak» pos- 
session of Wulerdon Hall. She de- 
termined, at the same time, to alter 
her whole conrse of life: ambition had 
lain dormant for many years, in that 
very flat and very aciduiatod bosom ; 
but now she made up her mind to 
make the most of her situation, and 
act up to the dignity of her rank. 
She was one of those individuals who 
think it a duty they owe to the public 
at large» and themselves in particular, 
to exact their extreme rights in all 
cases whatever ; and that the best way 
of getting on in the world, is never to 
lay yourself under an obligation to 
another, if possible ; and, at lUl events, 
never to lay any person whatever un- 
der an obligation to yon. An amia- 
ble class of people, who invariably lay 
claim to the ^)prcbalion of the world 
on the strength of this very Christian 
disposition, as if they were setting a 
good example of self reliance and in- 
dependence. By the time she had 
settM all her concerns entirely to her 
own satisfaotion, a long procession 



started from No. 7 to the parish 
church; sorrowful peals were rung 
all day; hackney coaches, covered 
with crape, and containing all the 
personal and commercial friends of the 
defunct, followed at a slow pace an 
enormous hearse, ornamented with a 
multitude of waving plumes ; and in a 
very few days, a great square slab of 
marble, sunk into the wall of the 
church, surmounted bv a figure of 
charity very thinly clothed, and look- 
ing very cold and uncomfortable, an- 
nounced to all who might be desirous 
of such information, that Mr John 
Hibbert had been the best, the wisest, 
and most benevolent of men, and that 
this tribute was paid to his memory, 
by the most grateful and affectionate 
of daughters. As the epitaph was 
from the classical pen of Mr Tyem, 
and duly charged for in his bill, we 
may safely enough conclude, that all 
the praises lavished on the deceased, 
were at all events not meant to be sa- 
tirical, but rather a propitiatory sa- 
crifice to the tender feelings of the 
afflicted heiress. As if in expectation 
of the good effects of this and the 
other instances of his regard for that 
most dismal young lady, he took an 
eariy opportunity of presenting him- 
self in the littie drawing-room, where, 
attired in deepest sables, she sat like 
an African Niobe, of somewhat dimi- 
nutive size, all tears and white pocket 
handkerchief. She held out her hand 
listiessly, as if in the extremity of sor- 
row* and Mr Tyem entered at once 
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into the spirit of the scene, and shook 
it with so woe-be-gone an air, that 
you might have fancied he also had 
t>ijried his father and succeeded to 
L.. 50,000. Whether he assumed these 
mournful appearances in right of the 
contingent interests of his son,;! can- 
not say, but it must have been some- 
thing of the sort that enabled him to 
bo so profoundly touched, for it is an 
ascertained thing, in all affairs of the 
kind, that the external demonstrations 
of grief bear a remarkable propor- 
tion to the internal satisfaction ; and 
therefore, a person who is not bene- 
fited by a death, has no possible right 
to appear to regret it. 

'* I am glad to see you bear this 
blow so well. Miss Hibbert,'* he be- 
gan, in a pathetic tone of voice ; *' to 
be sure it was what was to be expected 
from your excellent sense.*' 

** I don't bear it well, Mr Tyem ; 
Tm surprised to hear you say 1 bear 
it well. I can't bear it at all. Oh 
dear, oh dear I " 

Mr Tyem saw he had got on the 
wrong tack. 

** Oh, dear Miss Hibbert, your dis- 
position Is so very soft and tender. 
You should not take on so; indeed 
you shouldn't.*' 

«* I don't Uke on, Mr Tyem ; Fm 
surprised to hear you say I take on. 
1 am a Christian, I hope, and though 
I can't help regretting poor dear papa 
— Oh dear, oh dear 1" 

*' Come, come, I see you are mak- 
ing noble struggles to subdue your 
natural feelings. You mustn't dwell 
on such sorrowful subjects always. 
Life is all before you — ^the admiration 
of all who make your acquaintance, 
the affection of some who know you 
well.— Ah!" 

Miss Hibbert buried her face deeper 
in her handkerchief, to give herself 
time to think. The tone of voice 
stnick her as something difibrent from 
what she had ever heard before. In- 
deed, the combination of such words 
as admiration and affection with her 
name was enough to startle her, ** Has 
this fellow the audacity,** she thought, 
" to fancy he can talk me over ?" She 
felt so convinced of her own ugliness, 
that she was sure nobody would even 
-pay her compliments, unless for the 
sake of her money, and therefore 
speeches of the kind now adventured 
by Mr Tyem, were so many cautions 
to her to beware of robbery. 
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** No, I have no friends. I never 
had a friend in my life, and never 
wished to, and that*s more," she an- 
swered, rather snappishly. 

** A noble, independent spirit ; I 
honour you for it. It is only silly 
creatures that rely on frienda — I mean 
of their own sex, of course. Men — 
some of them, at least— can enter into 
your feelings — and " 

" I don't want any body to enter into 
my feelings; and I can assure you, 
for your comfort, Mr Tyem, that I 
am perfectly able to take care of my- 
self." 

The bitter tone and sharp look 
this was said with, were, perhaps, only 
a different manifestation of the dutiful 
grief that consumed her. To ordinary 
mortals it would have appeared very 
like an outbreak of ill-nature ; but 
Mr Tyem's breast was double-steeled. 
His waistcoat and fine gold chain would 
have resisted a sharper lunge than 
that, and he proceeded, in sublime 
unconsciousness of the impression he 
was making. 

** You will lead a happy life at 
Willerdon Hall, Miss Hibbert ; I envy 
the families in the neighbourhood— 
you will be such an acquisition." 

"Shall I?— OK!" 

** Do you doubt it ? Your modesty 
is toe great. I'm otily afraid your 
new friends will make you forget your 
old ones— do you think they will?" 

** 1 told you before I hadn't any 
friends to forget." 

*«0b, but you were wrong — ^you 
were indeed — you have friends. Miss 
Hibbert — attached ones — I can assure 
youl" 

"Drew up my father's will, and 
think you can throw dust in my eyes. 
Why don't you go to my sister?" she 
said, breaking out. 

" Your sister!— *pon my honour, 
my dear Miss Hibbert, you astonish 
me! And if I did draw your father's 
will^ — or if I ventured to suggest any 
thing to him about a preference of one 
daughter to another" 

«' Oho ! — don't try to persuade me 
of that. I knew what my papa meant 
to do all along ; he never could abide 
Elisabeth, and no wonder ; she never 
loved him as I did. Oh dear, oh 
dear I" 

" I am well aware of that. All the 
friends of the family are aware of it. 
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The only wonder is, that my deceased 
friend left her so well off as he did.** 

*' I wonder at it too," said the young 
lady, laying aside her pocket handker- 
chief; *'a hundred a-year is a very 
good income.** 

** It is indeed ; and then there's the 
chance of the estate, and all the pro- 
perty. I think she has a very fair 
chance.*' 

** What right have you to say you 
think she has a fair chance ? " exclaim- 
ed the indignant heiress, in the tone of 
a hyena interrupted in gnawing a 
bone. " 1 consider you very imper- 
tinent in saying any thing of the kind 
— very indelicate and insulting." 

•' Why — what have I done to of- 
fend you, my dear miss? I merely 
dluded to the fact, that in case of 
your having no children,*' 

"/ have children! what do vou 
mean, talking such detestable lan- 
guage to me, sir ? I won*t be insult- 
ed by you nor any one else, sir. I see 
your object, sneaking here like a pal- 
try, pitiful lawyer as you are, and 
talking gross improprieties. If you're 
no genUeman, 1*11 show you I'm a 
lady. Leave the house, sir. Send 
me in your bill, and if I approve the 
items, I'll pay it ; but never speak to 
me, or show yourself to me again, 
sir!** 

Mr Tyem saw, in direct proximity 
with his face, a little red visage in- 
flamed with anger ; there was an un- 
easy jerking about the lady's arms, as 
if she longed to exercise her nails on 
bis nose, and altogether the voice and 
attitude were so determined, that he 
saw it was vain to offer the least ex- 
planation ; so, in a state of great ter- 
ror and dismay, he rushed from the 
room, and nearly broke his neck in 
projecting himself down stairs. 

•* She, indeed I ** continued the irri- 
tated heiress, whose blood was now 
fairly up. ** She have a very fair 
chance ! 1*11 teach her what her chance 
is worth 1 " and, like a hollow shot 
with the fusee lighted and all ready 
to explode, she burst into the bed- room 
of the astonished Elizabeth, who was 
sitting in an easy chair, looking more 
beautiful than ever in her deep mourn- 
ing, and reading the Scottith Chiefs. 

The two sisters made as complete 
a contrast as can well be conceived. 
Elizabeth, radiant with good nature^ 
and the inward sunshine that proceed- 
ed from the very desirable quality of 
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itself in its beneficial effects on the 
complexion — which enabled her to 
cast off all care and uneasiness what- 
ever ; and Susan bursting with rage 
and spite ; the more, perhaps, when 
she perceived the imperturbability of 
her thoughtless victim. " 1 want to 
know, Elizabeth,** she began abruptly, 
** what vour plaui are— /'wt going to 
Willerdon Hall next week." 

** And am I not to go with you ?'* 
asked Elizabeth, closing her book, and 
putting a ribbon mark at the scene 
between Wallace and Helen Marr in 
the Tower. 

<* 1 wonder you can ask such a ques- 
tion. After the way you've always 
behaved to my poor dear papa, Ican*t 
expect you would behave any better 
to me.**^ 

** And where in all the world am I 
to go V** enquired the bewildered girl, 
forgetting all about Helen Marr and 
Wallace. '* I have no friend to go 
to.'* 

** What ! no friend, with all the 
beauty and captivating manners, and 
all that, that tne Formans are always 
talking about? oh, you must have 
many friends that will be delighted to 
have you. Tou have a good income 
too — a very good income; I don't 
know how I am to pay it, I'm sure. 
But papa was always too generous." 

<< Susan, are you serious in what 
you are saying now ; or is it only said 
in a fit of passion ? " 

"A passioni — what makes you fancy 
Fm in a passion ? I'm never in a pas- 
sion. No. I've been thinking tho 
matter over, and once for all you shan't 
live with me. See what your friends 
will do for you." 

*« And do you call yourself a sister, 
behaving in the way you do ? '* said 
Elizabeth, rising up, and assuming 
the dignity given her by her outraged 
feelings and growing indignation. 
«*You are older many years, you 
should be a mother to me ; you throw 
me from you before my father is well 
cold in his grave — you turn me into a 
world of which I know nothing, friend- 
less — homeless — destitute — and all for 
what ? Fm sure I have done nothing 
to offend you." 

*< Oh no I nothing to offend me ; 
only crossed me in every thing, and 
shown your hatred to me in all possi- 
ble ways— tbat*s all. But it won't do ; 
the house is mine now, and I will be 
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mistress of it. I will have no body 
with me that takes offence and flies 
into passions at every thing I do. I 
•won't be treated as you treated poor 
papa." 

Elizabeth was a girl of great beau- 
ty* great simplicity, and no preten- 
Bions either to abilities or fine educa- 
tion, for she had neither the one nor 
the other ; but she had a right feeling 
heart, and some little pride of her own, 
though she concealed it so well. But 
now, when she saw the object of her 
Bister, she disdained further controver- 
sy, and perhaps startled that young 
lady — who had expected a fierce en- 
counter — with her calmness and dig- 
nity, more than if she bad burst out 
into a tempest of indignation. 

" I see what you mean "-.she said 
— "and shall trouble you with my 
presence no more. You have repelled 
me from you when I wished to love 
you ; you have thrown away the affec- 
tion of a person who would have 
clung to you, if you had shown that 

Tou had any value for her attachment, 
leave this house to-day : and as we 
are never to meet agidn, remember I 
lay the blame of this separation on 
yon. If I am unhappy in life, I 
charge your conscience with the guilt 
of it ; if I die, you shall answer for it. 
And now we part. It is for ever." 
She turned away as she said this : and 
Susan, after vainly attempting once 
or twice to make some answer, mum- 
bled a few inarticulate words, and 
tossing her head to conceal her dis- 
comfiture, stalked insolently out of 
the room. 

In a week from that time, a post- 
chaise, containing two females, and 
loaded with a profusion of bags and 
band-boxes, drove up to the entrance of 
Willerdon Hall. A man-servant 
opened the door, and out of the post- 
chaise stept a little person, in a sky-blue 
silk pelisse, with a very red nose, and 
very little eyes, and an expression of 
face that said plainly — why, I declare, 
it*s nobody but our sweet friend, Susan 
Hibbert! The other female was dress- 
ed more plainly, and while the people 
about the house were engaged in emp- 
tying the chaise* she went up to the 
lady of the mansion, and said, " please, 
ma'am, I means to go back in that 
*ere chaise." 
« Oh, you do? do you?** 
<< Yes, ma*am. I wouldn't stay 



with no lady as behaves as you does, 
no, not for twenty times your wages 
— I never see you before to-day, and 
I'll take famous good care I never 
sees you again." 

" Why,>hat could the people at the 
servants* bazar mean by recommend- 
ing such an insolent creature to any 
lady?" 

'' I don't think as you're much of a 
one. And so, if you please, I goes 
back in that *ere chaise. Don't take 
out my box, if you please, I'm agoing 
back again." 

'< Then you don't go back at mf 
expense, that's all," said Miss Hib- 
bert »* Driver, I pay no back fare 
for this young woman ; she must set- 
tle with you for that herself. Here's 
a shilling for you— you've driven 
twelve miles." 

" A shilling for twelve miles ma'am? 
we never gets less than threepence a 
mile from nobody." 

" Oh, then, if you don't like the 
shilling you needn't take it at all — I 
will never be imposed on." 

" Ye see ma*am, we boys gets no 
regular wages ; we trusts entirely to 
the generosity of the gentlefolks." 

" Well, haven't I offered you a 
shilling ? Will you take it or not ? " 

The professional dignity of the post- 
boy was roused. 

" No, ma'am, I won't take a shil- 
ling for twelve miles from nobody." 

** Then so much the better for me," 
said the generous lady, " for now I 
won't give you a farthing — and I've 
a great mind to write to 'your master 
to complain of your insolence. I 
never was so insulted in myiife." 

As by this time the luggage was 
all carried into the hall. Miss Hibbert 
walked proudly into her mansion, 
where she had. previously sent down 
two maids and a footman ; she shut 
the door with her own fair hands, with a 
force that showed she was determined 
to maintain a vigorous defence against 
any attempt at a siege, leaving the 
new-come maid and the post-boy-, 
an old man, by the bye, of about sixty 
— ^looking at each other with an ex- 
pression of considerable bewilderment. 
** Well, /never see sich a critter 
no where," said the abigail. 

«' She's reg'lar vicious, and no mis- 
take," said the unfortunate Jehu, as if 
in chorus. ** But step in, young 
woman. FU take you back to our 
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hotel— and Vm blest if you aint a real 
loeky one to get out o' the hands of 
neh a Tarmint.** 

The scene at the hall door had a 
wonderful effect on the spirits of the 
domestics inside. They had been 
langhing and joking all the morniogy 
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but whether it was from respect for 
the dignity of their new mistress, or 
some other cause, they laughed, and 
joked no longer. You would have 
thought they had all of a sudden been 
found guilty of murder, and were that 
moment on the eve of execution. 



Chaptbb IV. 



The Formans at No. 9. were the 
best people in the world — in their 
way; most praiseworthy individuals 
efery one, though in all human pro- 
bability their manners would have 
been considered rather peculiar than 
otherwise at Al mack's. The father 
was a perfect basha in his office, 
snubbed his clerks, and strutted about 
as if the room was a great deal too 
tight to hold him ; but he was a very 
little man at home, and would have 
fitted into a cupboard. All his im- 
mense dignity evaporated on the om- 
nibus or the two horse coach, for in 
those days omnibuses were in the fu- 
ture tense ; and by the time he tript 
np the little straight walk, he was a 
pNBrfect specimen of the good Sama- 
ritan in grey knee-breeches and long 
gaiters. His wife was always at the 
front door to receive him, and gene- 
rally his three daughters were waiting 
in the little passage or on the stairs. 
Then there was such a shaking of 
hands and kissing, and all manner of 
slapping on the back and bare shoul- 
ders, so that you would have said they 
had not seen each other for a month at 
least. Dolly took hb hat ; Sally un. 
buttoned his gaiters, and Pug brought 
him his slippers, and he at last at- 
tained the drawing-room, attended by 
a suite as if he bad been a foreign 
ambassador, or a Roman general en- 
joving an ovation. A fastidious critic 
ought have objected to the girls that 
they were too fat and stumpy to have 
stood for the three Graces, but in spite 
of their fatness and stumpiness, there 
was something far from disagreeable 
In their round shining cheeks and 
smiling lips, and mbchie?ous black 
eyes. For my part, I delight in ugly 
people when they look good natured ; 
but that is a contradiction in terms, 
and I am ready to fight a duel with 
blunderbusses and broadswords, with 
any man who will say that any one of 
the Formans, Dolly, or Sally, or Pug, 
was in any respect deserving of the 



epithet ugly. There was,*by the great- 
est good luck in the world, a nice little 
bed- room to spare, with dean white 
dimity curtdns, new carpet, dressing- 
table, and a great nier fflass — and if 
I had been a fairy 1 should have liked 
nothing better than to have stept in 
some fine morning and looked into the 
bed; for there I should have seen 
the fine healthy face of Elizabeth 
Hibbert smiling in happy dreams, and 
with the very faintest dimple still per- 
ceptible, being not yet quite filled up 
after all last night's laughing. Eliza- 
beth was happier than she had ever 
been before. At first she thought all 
the kindness of the Formans put on, 
as she had sometimes seen the amiable 
Susan very soft and even insinuating 
in the midst of her greatest rages, and 
expected every hour to see them burst 
out in their real characters. But day 
after day wore away ; Mrs Forman 
treated her exactly like the three girls, 
which was the very kindest thing she 
could do ; Mr Forman got gradually on, 
till at last he slapt her shoulders, or 
pulled her ear, or kissed her cheek, as 
if she had been Pug or Sally. It was 
so new a thing to Elizabeth to be 
kindly treated— or even spoilt a little, 
if the truth must be owned— that it 
awoke new feelings in her altogether. 
She loved the Formans, and felt a posi- 
tive delight in loving them ; for in that 
inexperienced heart there was a won- 
derful pleasure in feeline attached to 
any one. She thought them all beau • 
tlful — even Pug. Now Pug had 
received that name In a moment of 
inspiration from her father, she was 
so like one of the little black-faced, 
bright-eyed, quick- looking dogs known 
by that denomination ; and It had 
stuck to her ever since. There was 
an old tradition in the family, coun* 
tenanced In some degree by an entry 
in the family bible, that she had been 
christened Sophia Matilda; but tlds 
was gradually wearing away, and 
there was every probability that a 
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lew more yean would efface it entirely ; 
for Pug seemed so infinitely more natu- 
ral» that it would have looked yery 
like affectation to have called her any 
thing else. And when I have said 
that Elizabeth thought even Pug 
beautiful, you may guess what a 
famous painter affection is, and how 
it softens away disagreeable features, 
and improves good ones, as if it were 
Chalon. And if she thought Pug 
beautiful, I wonder what she thought 
Sally, with her nice little dumpy 
figure and animated face ; or Dolly, 
with her glossy ringlets hanging all 
overher snow-white neck? She thought 
them Duchesses of Sutherland, and if 
she had stndied Lempriere, would 
have had a very low opinion of Venus, 
in comparison with either of them. 
And there were other people, too, be- 
sides Elizabeth, that thought the For- 
mans worth fifty heathen goddesses all 
in a row. Therer was a young stock- 
broker, a very good-looking man, that 
had his coats from Stulz, and kept a 
cab, and was in very good business, 
that, if he had not altogether proposed 
to Sally, was on the very point of 
doing so» and called very often, and 
never refused an invitation to dinner, 
and always sat next Sally, and even 
asked her to take a potato, with so 
sweet a voice and soft a look, that you 
might have fancied he was asking her 
to take him. And, in fact, there 
could be no doubt about it ; and Mr 
Forman was delighted, and Mrs For- 
man became so confoundedly con- 
ceited, that you might have thought 
all these flatteries hiui been addressed 
to her. And, in short, before Eliza- 
beth had been domiciled a month, the 
proposal was actually made, and Sally 
was very soon to become Mrs William 
Smillom. Oh, it was delightful from 
that moment to see the whole family, 
Elizabeth included. There was more 
slapping and kissing than ever when 
Mr Forman returned from the city ; 
and it was unanimously agreed that 
Elizabeth's arrival was the most fortu- 
nate thing in the world, for it would 
just keep up the family number after 
Sally went away; and she was for- 
mally presented with the reversion of 
Sally's office, which connsted in taking 
the old gentleman's hat. It made 
her about as bapp^ as the reversion 
of the chancellorship would make me. 
Now Mr William Smillom was a 
most excellent man of busines8»-but 



didn't I tell you he had his coats from 
Stulz, and kept a cab ? He was of a 
very ambitious soul, and despised 
trades-people, except in business hours. 
From ten till four he was as industrious 
as a man could be ; and grudged nei- 
ther toil nor trouble in the way of 
business : but exactly as the clock 
struck four, he was a new man — away 
flew the pen, on went the coat; a 
little pocket comb did the honours of 
his top knot ; he washed his hands ; 
waved a towel slightly over bis 
boots ; and, in about twenty minutes, 
might be seen trotting down Regent 
Street, or crossing into the Park, in a 
very handsome cab, with a little tiger 
in the Smillom livery, holding on be- 
hind. Any body who didn't know it 
was paid for, might have taken the 
whole turn-out for a lord's. And his 
friends were scarcely less fashionable 
than his coats and cab. He was an 
amazing judge of all things pertaining 
to mode and manner, dress and ad- 
dress, and selected his acquaintance 
with a strict regard to their gentle- 
manly appearance ; if he did strain a 
point or two, 'twas in favour of a real 
bona fide title. He would have been 
delighted to have strutted up St James' 
street with the very ugliest of the ba- 
ronets, or the most contemptible look- 
ing of the lords ; but in any thing 
below a knight, he exacted»as the great 
condition of his friendship, that he 
should be gentlemanly in appearance. 
You are therefore not to wonder that 
the ladies at No. 9 looked forward 
with great expectation to the intro- 
duction of Mr Frederick Selby, who 
had expressed a great wish to make 
the acquaintance of the Formans, and 
whom Mr William Smillom had pro- 
mised to drive down to dinner. On 
the day he was to come, Dolly put on 
a new gown, and dressed herself with 
such amazing care, that any body 
might have seen in a moment that she 
meditated a severe attack on the new 
comer ; even Pug laid every ornament 
in her possession on her fuony little 
person, on that portentous day. It was 
evident the proposal of Mr Smillom 
to Sally had set them all on the alert 
for a similar demonstration to them 
selves : and they would probably have 
answered, if they had been asked what 
was the chief end of man, to pop the 
question. Mr Smillom came, and 
brought M. Selby with him, and cer- 
tainly he never did a stupider thing in 
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bis life ; for there was something in 
Mr Selbj*8 manner and appearance, 
so different from any thing that had 
ever been seen in No. 9, even 
in Mr Smillom himself— who had 
hitherto been the standard as to all 
matters of politeness and good looks — 
that they unaoimonsly concluded he 
was the Lord Chamberlain in disguise, 
or master of the ceremonies to the 
Lord Mayor himself. And Mr Smil- 
lom fell immediately in the estimation 
of all, except Sally, from being the 
first man in Rome to the second in 
Paradise Row. Frederick was the 
grandson of a baronet, the son of a 
general, the cousin of two or three 
lords, and, by his mother's side, traced 
up to the Scottish kings, so that Mr 
Smillom, when any thing was said dis- 
respectful to the memory of Charles 
the First, apologised to his friend, as 
if it bad been an attack on a near re- 
lation. He had no profession, but was 
in daily expectation of one ; indeed, 
he had had that comforrable expecta- 
tion almost the whole of bis life — for 
at some remote period, a distant cousin 
had told him he was a smart fellow, 
and ought to go out iu the diplomatic 
line ; then he had been told by an- 
other, he had better get an appoint* 
ment in the colonies ; and so he read 
the newspapers in his club, and dined 
out wherever he was asked, till some- 
thing of the kind should fall in his way. 
But as to taking any active steps in the 
matter himself, he never thought any 
thing of the sort at all needful ; he 
had a small fortune — very small, had 
no expensive habits, and was so con- 
firmed an optimist that it was impos- 
sible for any disappointment to ruffie 
his happiness for an hour. Dolly 
Forman thought him the handsomest 
man she had ever seen, and in this she 
was not mbtaken, and couldn't help 
blessing her stars a thousand times 
over that Sally was disposed of, and 
therefore could not stand in her way. 
But a cloud, for the first time since 
Elizabeth's arrival, fell on the brow of 
Urs Forman, when she saw the capti- 
vated looks that Frederick cast across 
the table where she sat, the whole time 
of dinner, and how he followed her 
slightest motion, and smiled when by 
chance she looked at him. The ap- 
palling truth burst on the good old 
lady's understanding, that there was 
not one of her daughters to be com- 
pared to Elizabeth Hibbert; no, nor all 



three of them put together : for now 
she saw the futility of all the plans she 
had fallen upon to delude herself as to 
the beauty of her children. She used 
to think that Sally was notperhaps quite 
so beautiful at first sight, but had 
a most captivating mole which Eliza- 
beth wanted ; then Dolly had much 
longer teeth, and showed a great deal 
more of them when she laughed ; and 
even Pug had a smaller foot, although 
it was a good deal broader ; but now 
she saw that other people judged dif- 
ferently, and cared very little, in com- 
parison, for the mole of Sally, and the 
long white teeth of Dolly, and Pug's 
stumpy little foot. And yet they were 
both so open and so natural — the gen- 
tleman no less than the lady — that it 
was impossible to be angry; and when 
she saw them together at the piano, 
and heard their happy voices, she 
couldn't help thinking that they had 
been intended for ^each other by na- 
ture. And so thought Frederick 
Selby. What Elizabeth thought I 
have no intention to tell, but the first 
thought, whatever it was, became 
strengthened every day ; for regu- 
larly every day Frederick found some 
excuse or other fur coming to No. 
9; and at last, in three or four 
months, he came down one morning, 
and told them he bad got an appoint- 
ment in some far-away place — 1 forget 
the name of it— in South America, and 
must sail from Portsmouth in a month. 
The Formans were all so happy, and 
shook hands with him again and again, 
in the warmth of their congratulations. 
Elizabeth only shook his hand once, 
and at that moment, by some chance 
or other, there came a great round 
tear into the corner of her eye. Fre- 
derick was more delighted with that 
one short silent shake of the hand, 
than with all the boisterous demonstra- 
tions of the rest ; and after a couple 
of days' deep thinking, he rushed 
down to No. 9 in an agony of expec- 
tation, and asked Elizabeth if she 
would go with him to his new situa- 
tion ? Elizabeth had found it so new 
a thing to be heartily and truly loved, 
that she loved Frederick with all her 
heart in return — out of pure gratitude. 
And I feel certain, if the world had 
been four times the size, and he had 
asked her to go with him to the other 
end of it, she would not have hesitated 
a minute ; so, of course, she did not 
hesitate a moment in only going with 
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him to South America. It was a 
tremendoosly busy month for all par- 
des concerned ; for Mr Smillom de- 
termined to take advantage of the op- 
portunitjt and he married at the same 
time. All the miUinera in the neigh- 
bourhood were pressed into the ser- 
vice. Frederick wrote and announced 
his approaching departure to his con- 
sulship! and his marriage to Elizabeth^ 
to his few remaining friends ; for fiis 
father and mother had long been dead, 
and only his brotbery a curate, came 
up from Devonshire to be introduced 
to hb future sister-in-law. He had 
come up> determined to try to stop 
the scheme if he could, or, at all 
events, to see if there was an^ money 
to be expected with the bride; but 
when he saw her and spoke to her, 
and discovered what a clear-hearted 
simple creature she was, he never said 
a word, either about her fortune or 
any thing else, but her beauty and 
good qualities. Old Mr Forman knew 
nothing about Mr Hibbert^s will; 
Elizabeth only knew that Susan had 



told her she had to pay her a hundred 
a-year,and grudged it ; and Frederick, 
on being informed of it, told her he 

would see Susan at the (a very 

bad word should be inserted here) — 
before he would accept a sixpence. 
Elizabeth consulted her friends, whe- 
ther she shouldn't write and apprize 
Susan of what was going to happen, 
but Frederick again said, he would 

see her at the , (the same bad 

word is understood)— before he would 
allow a syllable to be said to such a 
detestable, unnatural old maid. So 
amid the kindnesses and blessings of 
strangers, Elizabeth, the pure and 
good, was led up to the altar, and 
gave her hand where she had already 
given her heart, to a man who would 
not have exchanged a glance of her 
eye for all the wealth of the Indies ; 
and in ten days after the wedding she 
sat on the deck of a gallant ship that 
was ploughing its way down the Chan- 
nel, and saw night fall on the white 
cliffs of Cornwall; and bade a last 
farewell to England. 



Chaftbb V. 



*' Did Mr Augustus tell you where 
he was gone to,'* said a stout gentle- 
man, considerably on the wrong side 
of fifty, to one of the clerks in a dark 
office, in a dingy lane near the bank. 

*' Yes, sir ; he has just drove down 
to Tarsell's, to hear about his roan 
filly. She*s backed against the Priam 
colt, and Mr Augustus is trying to 
hedge, never so.*' 

'* Hem,** mumbled the senior, and 
walked into the private room. " This 
bad health of Miss Hibbert, and the 
certainty of her succession, has turned 
the boy's brain. Business neglected, 
race-horses kept, and every extrava- 
gance indulged. What a lucky thing 
that girl died, and Susan has never 
married! though, edadl" he added, 
'*she might have done worse than try 
her fortune with Joe Tyem. 'Twas 
a pretty day's work that of mine, put- 
ting Gusty's name in the will ; and 
the rent charge I've secured on the 
succession; and eight hundred a-year 
will be a very nice thing to retire on, 
and shows the boy*8 gratitude, too, 
poor fellow; though, after all, he 
might just as well have made it the 
thousand, as I asked him." You 
would scarcely recognize the jaunty 



attorney — the carrier of the blue bag 
—the drawer of Mr Hibbert's will — 
the proposer for Miss Hibbert's hand 
—in the plethoric individual who 
was indulging in these meditations. 
Twenty years have passed and gone 
since the close of the last chapter. Na* 
poleon has died upon his rock, and 
dynasties have been overthrown, and 
kings crowned, and others baobhed : 
there have been wars and rumours of 
wars, and the whole world has un- 
dergone a wondrous change ; for 
Steam, which we left in his cradle, is 
now a grown giant, shaking earth and 
heaven. No wonder, therefore, that 
a change has also taken place on the 
personages of our storv, and on the 
bodily configuration of Mr Tyem. 

** Ha, old un, how aint you ?** ex- 
claimed Augustus, familiarly slapping 
his respectable ancestor on the shoulder 
— " caught you in a brown study — eh?" 

** How can you be so thoughtless. 
Gusty?*' replied the ancient, in not 
the best of humours. ** Haven't you 
heard Miss Hibbert is much worse ?'* 

" Haven't I ? that's all. Bought 
another horse on the strength of it 
this very morning. She can't hold 
oat long." 
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** No ; and therefore^ my boy, I 
think yon oo^ht to be on the spot, or 
at all eyents in the neighbonrbood, to 
see that no damage is done to voar 
property. Have you heard any thiog 
about the saiings? they must be im« 
mense.*' 

** All in hard guineas, tied up in 
old stockings, or sewed into chair 
bottoms. Capital fhn it will be find- 
ing out all her posies 1 I only wish 
we could get quit of that Miss 

Jones" 

** Pooh, never mind her. I know 
all about her. She*s been so bullied, 
rely on it, by the old tabby, that 
she'll be easily bullied by any body. 
Out with her, Giuty, the very first 
thing— neck and crop out by^the win* 
dow» if she doesn't go quietly by the 
door ; but search her boxes, boy — be 
sure you search her boxes.** 

'< Well, do you think she*s gobg 
to make a die of it immediately ?** 

** Hem : 1 don*t know ; better go 
down on the chance.** 

•* I go down? why, if it was her 
last breath, she would spend it all in 
ordering me out of the house.*' 

" It*s a custom she has with our 
family, boy ; but neyer mind. You 
^o down to the Aylward arms, and 
be on the look-out for squalls. Send 
for me the moment it happens, and 
ril come down with the needful deeds. 
Don't lose a moment. Who knows 
but we may come in for some of the 
hidden treasures you talk of, if we 
can get into possession at once? 
If we don't, that little minx — a 
Welshwoman, of course — that Miss 
Jones, and the parson, will lay their 
hands on alL Mem., my boy, the 
fhmiture is conveyed by the will ; 
and, luckily, I've kept the inventory. 
So be off: don*t say a word; but 
write to me by to-morrow*s post how 
the land Ues.'^ 

« Well, 1 suppose I had better,** 
said Augustus, who did not seem 
quite as keen on the matter as his 
more prudent sire. He, nevertheless, 
lost no time in driving down in his 
beautiful yellow tilbury, with red 
wheels, to the Aylward Arms, which 
was the name of an inn about half a 
mile from the Willerdon Hall estate. 
It was four o'clock when he arrived, 
on a beautiful day in July; and, 
after duly attending to his horse, and 
giving the hostler a volunteer opinioo, 
that 2l the posters in the stable were 



infernal screws, he was shown into 
the small apartment on the ground- 
floor, which, by courtesy, was called 
the coffee-room, there being no pri« 
vate room at that moment unoccupied. 
** Ah, so much the better,** said Mr 
Augustus; *'I hate private rooms, 
especially when I am on the hunt for 
information. I'll just have a chop or 
so, by way of a brightener, and then 
proceed to work like a Trojan." He 
accordingly gave his order in a ma- 
gisterial tone, for the purpose of im- 
Eressing the waiter with an idea that 
e was a prince in disguise; and, 
whether in consequence of this digni- 
fied manner or not it is impossible to 
say, but, at the end of a very few 
minutes, Mr Augustus saw before him 
a very nice smoking dish of veal cut- 
lets, with all proper accompaniments; 
a tankard of brown stout and a pint 
of sherry not being omitted. 

« Waiter," he said, vrith his mouth 
nearly filled with meat and potatoes— 
for he was determined to lose no time 
in commencing his enquiries — <' you 
know Willerdon HaU, of course ? *' 
** Yes sir ; the outside on it." 
'* Ah, very good. What, not lerj 
hospitable^eb ? The old lady's close, 
is she?** 
« Her doors is, sir." 
" But they're open sometimes, sure- 
ly. Does nobody go near her ?'* 

** Oh ves ; Parson Aylward is there 
▼ery often, especially since Miss 
Jones went there.** 

*<He's fond of Miss Jones, then, 
this parson — eh ? ** 

'< Oh yes ; she lived with he afore 
she went to the Hall.** 

<< The deuce she did I *' mused Mr 
Augustus. ** Ah, now I see it all — 
a reg*lar plot between Jennie Jones 
and the parson. And Miss Hibbert's 
very ill — isn*t she ?** he continued 
aloud. 

** Yes, our doctor went up and bled 
hi^ two days since.** 

"Not very easy to bleed— eb?" 
said the facetious gentleman, winking 
to the waiter ; *' rather dry, Peter.** 
*' My name's Joseph, sir." 
** Well, never mind ; did any blood 
come, Joe?— eh?'* 

«< Can't say, sir coming, sir." 

This latter ^erj unusual form of 
speech was addressed to a young man 
who at that moment came into the 
coffee-room, and called for a bill of 
fare. 
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" It's a pity, sir," said Joe to the 
stranger, '*that this gentleman has 
just l^nn, or you might have joined 
company, p'r*ap8 "— 

The stranger looked towards onr 
friend Augustus, and did not seem 
very much disappointed at having 
missed the pleasure of his society. 

** I would rather dine alone,*' he 
said ; ** let me have any thing you've 
got." 

** I recommend their veal cutlets,** 
interposed Mr Augustus; ** they're 
amaiing good, considering it's so far 
in the country this here hotel." 

The stranger bowed, and repeated 
his order. Mr Augustus resumed his 
labours ; and at intervals, as he could 
catch the attention of that most unen- 
vied pluralist, Mr Joe, continued his 
enquiries about the inmates of the hall. 

** I say, Joe," he began, when that 
functionary was placing the cheese 
on the stranger's table — "is this Miss 
Jones good-looking at all ?** 

** Oh, beautiful, sir,** said Joe. 

<< Oho I I smell a rat, Joe. The 
parson's very sweet on her, you say ? 
Sly old rogue the parson ! How old 
is she, Joe?" 

** About seventeen or eighteen, I 
should think, sir; but I don't know.** 

** Never looked in her mouth — eh?" 

The stranger seemed gradually to 
become more interested in the conver- 
sation, and almost repented he had 
refused the offered society of the in- 
quisitor. 

*' Is this Miss Hibbert going to make 
a die of it, do you think ?** 

<* Don't know, sir; but she's a 
tough one: it will take summat to 
kill she." 

** Do you think Miss Jones would see 
a gentleman if he called on her, Joe?** 

•* I beg your pardon,'* interposed 
the stranger ; ** do you speak of Miss 
Jones, the friend of Miss Hibbert of 
WUIerdonHall?*' 

•* Yes," replied Mr Augustus. " I 
should like to say a few words to her. 
Just to hear the exact state of health 
the old lady is actually in. Reports 
are very strong that she's dying." 

** Perhaps, sir, when the waiter is 

S>ne you will let me speak to you on 
at subject." 

•* With all my heart. Bring your 
bottle — a half-pint, I see; *pon my 
sold, I'm asbansed of this generation—, 
and we*U talk as long as ever yon like. 
I'm fond of aodety.** 



Society, however, did not seem to 
be very fond of him, for there was a 
look about the gentleman, who now 
drew his chair to the table of Mr 
Augustus, which showed that his 
movement had a different object from 
the pleasure of making that individual's 
acquaintance. And, after all, Augus- 
tus was not a very captivating charac- 
ter at first sight. He had the lightest 
possible hair, and the greenest pos- 
sible eyes ; he was dressed in a bright 
green coat and flashy-coloured waist- 
coat, and spoke in a shrill loud voice, 
and altogether comported himself in a 
way that, by some mysterious conca- 
tenation of ideas, always called up 
the most vivid images of horsewhips 
and kickings down stairs. 

"Well, sir," be said, lighting a 
segar with an unfailing lucifer, and 
taking his first whiff, *' you said you 
would talk to me on a certain subject. 
Talk away." 

** I heard you mention the family 
at Willerdon HalL Do you know 
them?" 

^ ** Come, now, that's coming it a 
little too strong. Why, you*re turn- 
ing me into the witness-box, when all 
I bargained for was to have a social 
chat. Why do you wish to know ?" 

** Because I am deeply interested in 
one of those ladies." 

** So am I. — Deeper than you a cuss- 
ed sight, and no mistake.** 

** Perhaps not in the same,** said 
the stranger, with a smile. ** I give 
up the old lady entirely to you." 

** Do you ! Then your re a good 
fellow. Oho ! you're after the young 
one, eh?" 

'The stranger nodded. 

" Well, I don't care If I give you 
a helping hand. I'm up to a spree at 
the shortest notice. How can I assist 
you?** 

" I heard yon ask if Miss Jones was 
likely to see a gentleman if he called 
on her. I thought, perhaps you bad 
some business at the house, and 
might" 

** Tip her a note, or whisper an 
appointment? Oh Lord, I'm delighted 
with the fun!*' 

" Will you help me?** 

« Tell me how to do it ; for the fiict 
is, that though I'm a mighty deal more 
anxious than you to get my foot inside 
the door, I can't hit on any pUm to 
make good an entrance.** 

« 1 think we can manage i^ if yon 
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agree to what I propose. Stop, let 
me riug the bell. Joe, bring a bottle 
of claret, clear the decks* aod let us 
start with a bumper. Now, sir, fire 
away!" 

**Mj great object is to get Miss 
Jones away from Miss Hibbert.** 

** *Gad, my boy, 80*s mine ; but 
what will you do with her when you 
get her away ?" 

•< Marry her." 

" Marry her I — oh crikey 1 — I 
thought you was only up to a lark.*' 
Mr Augustus filled out another glass. 
** This looks very bad/* he thought. 
« This here bird wouldn't think of 
marriage if the jade hadn't secured 
the old lady's tin — all the spoons at 
any rate — blow'd if she aint both the 
maid and the magpie all in one.** 

" You seem astonished, sir ; but if 
you knew how 1 am placed.*' 

** Hard up, eh ? — uncle, and all 
that ? Has she any pewter ? ** 

** I don't know, and don't care, I'm 
rich enough for both. Til tell yon 
how it is, sir, and then Fm sure you'll 
not hesitate to assist me.*' 

" What, to get her away from the 
old Tarmint ? — not an instant — 1*11 go 
through fire and water; but, let's bear 
your tale — drink, boys, drink, and 
driTe away sorrow." 

** Three years ago, she came to 
Utc at the house of my tutor, a clergy* 
man in the north — the was then six- 
teen. I was three years older — we 
yeij soon became attached->our love 
was soon discovered.** 

** Vie always said,** interrupted Mr 
Augustus, ** there ought certainly to 
be a foundling hospital in every parish 
— ^but go on." 

** My tutor, who was a relation — 
uncle he said--though I know he had 
no brother of that name " 

''Bah, man I she was his daughter 
—nothing's commoner than to hide it 
by a different name. Why was the 
f^zroys called Fitzroy, but to hide 
that they were children of Greorge the 
Third ? It's always the way." 

** Well — but in this case it was dif- 
ferent. He had scruples about allow- 
ing the engagement to go en, for he 
9tad she was poor, and my father was 
then alrre. And when 1 wrote to him 
about if, he also opposed it. Susan- 
nah was therefore sent away." 

*^ Ah I them Susannahs are always 
persecuted by the eldersl" said Mr 
Angmtuf* 
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" They never told me her place of 
concealment, but luckily I have now 
discovered it. She promised me, that 
if, when I was my own master, I still 
continued to love her, she would be 
my wife. I have written to her at 
Willerdon Hall, and my letters have 
been all returned unopened." 

** You can't have paid the postage. 
Old Miss Hibbert never opens an un- 
paid letter.** 

** I am afraid it arises from some- 
thing worse. I hear Miss Hibbert is 
a very crabbed, ill-tempered, old wo- 
man ; she perhaps tyrannizes over 
her." 

** You may take your oath of that» 
unless she's quite changed from the 
time father knew her.** 

** Now, I don't like to go up to the 
Hall myself, till I know more about 
my position ; but if some friend **— ^ 
** Would step up and do the need- 
ful, you would be very much obliged? 
— but how am I to do it ?" 

** Why, if you would really take 
the trouble, I don't see what*s to pre- 
vent you from going up and offering 
vour services, now that Miss Hibbert 
IS so ill, as a London physician sent 
to give your opinion by the clergy- 
man of the parish, Mr Aylward.** 

«* That*s the old boy that Miss 
Jones stayed with before she came to 
live at the Hall ? He'U find it out, to 
a certainty.** 

*' Never mind. You*ll be far away 
by that time, and will have done a par- 
ticular kindness to me.** 

** And to myself too," said Mr Au- 
gustus. ** And I'll have a touch at 
Uie old varmint's pulse in half-an-hour 
from this time, or I'm a Dutchman. 
What's your name ? " 

« Harry Millard, of Colme Abbey. 
She'U know." 

"Have you got a license? I'll 
bring her down here directly." 

** Not quite so quick as that,*' said 
Harry Millard, with a smile, ''ask if 
I may see her for ^ye minufes some- 
time this evening. I've much to say." 
" I daresay you have. You're a 
rum one, you are ; but stay you quiet- 
ly here, and 1*11 bring or send you 
word as soon as I can. What gam- 
mon it is"— he muttered, as he waliied 
off to enact the part of a disciple of 
Esculapius — " in this Mr Millard— a 
tip-top sawyer, I see by the looks of 
him — to run his rigs on me about 
marriage.with thia hm Jennie Jone8« 
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1*11 have a look at her boxes, as fa- 
ther adTised, before I let her off the 
premiseB. If I were her next of km. 



[Jan. 

I would prosecute for loss of serTices. 
Vie ktaown good damages in a case of 
the Tory same kind. 



Chapter VI. 



The twenty years that had wrought 
such changes on the world at large, 
had not been without their effect on 
our old friend. Miss Hibbert. At first, 
when she had taken up her residence 
at the Hall, the neighbours had all 
called to welcome her to the county ; 
but, somehow or other, none of them 
seemed to have been so prepossessed 
by their reception, as CTer to have re- 
peated the yisit. Susan bad growu 
bitterer and bitterer every year, as it 
is the nature of bitters to do. Anxi- 
ous to marry, in order to spite poor 
Elizabeth, when she found out at first 
that she bad nothing more to fear 
from her — as the annuity never being 
clumed, clearly proved that she had 
died ; and the sad news was confirm- 
ed to her by the Formans, to whom 
she had actually taken the trouble to 
apply for information ; and finally, 
all doubt was removed by a notice of 
her decease in the newspapers — her 
anger and apprehension took a differ- 
ent direction, and day and night she 
fancied she saw the hateful visage of 
Mr Tyem gloating over the prospect 
of his succession. And when she 
pictured to herself the triumph of the 
attorney and his son, she almost wish- 
ed she had not been quite so severe 
on the faults of her poor sister ; for, 
you will observe, she had impressed 
herself so vividly with the belief that 
Elizabeth had treated her very ill, 
that even remorse did not altogether 
discover the truth to her in all its ex- 
tent ; but — instead of the unvaryiff^ 
clamour she used to make, to all who 
came within speaking distance, of the 
great provocations she had received 
2<lizabeth, and the angelic way 
id borne them for many years, 
last they had become really in« 
t>le — she was now sometimes 
pathetic after her fashion, which 
k great outward resemblance to 
Lud bitterness, on the early death 
poor persecuted girl, and wished 
ad lived to inherit the estate, 
even in this modified degree, 
softening efiect on her disposi- 
and, by way of proving to the 
I at large that she possessed 



every virtue fit for a lady and a Chris- 
tian to possess, she became feroci- 
ously charitable, and subscribed two 
guineas a-year to a clothing society, 
and forced flannel jackets and double 
drawers of her own making on all the 
brawny poachers and labourers of the 
parish, m the middle of July. She 
made herself also president of a soup 
and scrap society, and paid inquisito- 
rial visiu to the larder of every cot- 
tager in the village ; counted the num- 
ber of potatoes they had boiling in the 
pot, and, in fact, made herself so pro- 
digiously Samaritan, that it was quite 
a pleasure to see her. Good Dr Ayl- 
ward tried to moderate the transports 
of her zeal, but she was not to be re- 
strained. She thought he was a hard, 
hearted, uncharitable man, to talk of 
discretion in such a cause, and de- 
spised hb doctrine as cold and moral ; 
and if it had not been that the doc- 
tor was a man of high family, and 
universally liked in his parish, and 
that it would not have been *'gen- 
teer* to leave him, she would have at- 
tended the Reverend Snuffle Sybby, 
the owner of a chapel in the neigh- 
bouring parish, who had gone through 
the whole gamut of religious belief— 
from the depths of ranting Calvinism 
up to the very highest notes of Pha- 
risaism and assurance ; and was at 
that time popular, from the force of 
sympathy, with all the vain and shal- 
low-witted old maids in the vicinity. 
But she contented herself with look- 
ing down on her own religious in- 
structor, and feeling that she was 
a great deal better than he was : a 
pleasing frame of mind which she 
enjoyed every Sunday, or indeed, 
every day in the week ; for it occur- 
red to her whenever she thought of 
her own prodigious advances in holi- 
ness and virtue. She became quite a 
model of the manner in which an an- 
gel would probably live^ if it by any 
chance came to reside for a season on 
earth ; and as even a heart such as 
that of the devout Susan, could hard- 
ly exist without something to like or 
care for, she made a display, to ail who 
came near her, of the tenderness of 
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her dispositioD, by beiog a great friend 
to the lower animals, and particularly 
partial to cats. It showed such a 
warmth of a£fection and gentleness of 
mind, that people were amazed that 
those amiable sentiments limited them- 
seWes so strictly to her intercourse 
with the four-footed creation. I haTe 
no doubt half the Tillage of Willer- 
don wished they were cats ; but even 
this state of sympathy with any living 
thing, was doomed to have an end. 
Her notions of moral virtue became 
so prodigiously strict, and her mo- 
desty grew so amazingly tender, that 
she bc^me scandalized at certain ac- 
cessions to the number of her fa* 
▼ourites ; even on the part of staid, 
sensible-lookbg old tabbies, from 
whom she expected better things ; and 
when at last she perceived that her 
great old grey, the most steady and 
demure of mousers, gave symptoms 
that she also was about to be a *' mo- 
ther and no wife,*' she lost patience 
with the whole race, and expected 
some fearful judgment on her and her 
house, if she did not at once wash her 
hands of snch a perverse generation. 
The cats were accordingly drummed 
out with every mark of disdain and 
abhorrence, and the mansion of Miss 
Hibbert became again a residence fit 
for Diana. 

Now it happened that the good Dr 
Ayiward, seeing the loveliness of his 
heavenly- minded parishioner, took a 
strange fancy into his head, that the 
best way to turn her thoughts into a 
happier channel, and soften the aspe- 
rities of her temper, was to show her, 
in the person of a sort of protegee of 
his, the Miss Jones we have heard so 
much about, how sweet and amiable 
a person may be, without pluming 
herself on those qualities at all ; and 
he accordingly proposed to Miss Hib- 
bertfto receive his young friend for a 
month or two into her house. Whe- 
ther his intention in this was really to 
be of use to Susan, or to hide the 
beantifnl Susannah from the pursuit 
of Harnr Millard, I am sorry to sav 
he failed in both objects. Harry MiU 
lard, we have seen, discovered her 
hiding-place, and Susan continued as 
bitter and self-satisfied as before. Yet 
there was something in the gentle 
looks of her new companion, that had 
a sedative effect on ner disposition. 
Involuntarily, as it were, she softened 
beneath the smiles and unfailing good 
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temper of Susannah, as ice melts be- 
neath the sun ; and though still as cap* 
tious as ever in tone and manner, it is 
an undeniable fact, that the ilUtemper 
was not nearly so deep-seated as be- 
fore ; and that occasionally, far down 
in the hard dry places of her heart, 
there welled out the smallest possible 
trickling of what might be called, 
without much exaggeration, the milk 
of human kiodness ; very skim, no 
doubt, but still a hundred-fold better 
than no milk at all. Nay, her con- 
duct to Susannah, though harsh 
enough in itself, was by comparison 
kind and considerate. She old not 
remind her of her poverty more than 
three times a-day, or find fault with 
Dr Ayiward for pensioning her on 
her buunty more than once a- week ; 
and, in short, conducted herself in as 
friendly a way as her nature would 
permit. Month after month passed 
on, and no hint of Susannah going 
back to the parsonage ; and it began 
to be verily believ^, that if such a 
thing bad been proposed. Miss Hib* 
bert would have objected to it with all 
her might, more especially as her 
health had now very much failed, and 
she had become used to the mild at- 
tentioni of the ffood- hearted Susan- 
nah. But all the attentions of the 
best and prettiest of nurses, cannot 
put off the inevitable day. Susan 
grew worse and worse; the village 
apothecary, after bleeding her, had 
hinted obscurely at getting further ad- 
vice — the thought of the expense of 
which, would have more than counter- 
balanced the advantage of the addi- 
tional skill. But if, at the same time, 
the benefit could be procured without 
the expense 

Just as vague ideas of that kind 
were wandering through her brain, a 
message was given to Miss Jones, 
that a medical gentleman wbhed to 
see her. 

•* What can the man want ?— I won- 
der those doctors can*t let me alone** 
— said Susan in the same charming 
tone; you would have sworn from the 
voice, that ^e was unchanged from 
what she was twenty years before. 
** Tell him to go about his business, 
Susannah — turn him away, I tell you 
— I will not be imposed on.** 

Susannah left the room, to give the 
unexpected practitioner his dbmissal. 

** How do, Miss?** said the elegant 
Mr Augustus. ** Vm sent here quita 
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in a friendly way, to see if I can do 
any thing for Miss Hibbert. — She's 
kicking, I hear, poor old gal — D*ye 
think she*ll go soon ?*' 

"Sir?" 

" Oh, bless me !— Yes— I forgot— 
you're Miss Jones, I ffeel certain, from 
the description. Better be down at 
the main-gate this evening, my dear, 
at eight o'clock — you'll hear good 
news of H^rry Millard — poor Harry 
— a jolly dog— you'll see him, perhaps, 
who knows?" 

Saying which, and totally disre- 
garding the effects of his abrupt com- 
munication, he put his finger to his 
nose, and winked in the most gentle- 
manly way in the world. Chester- 
field would have been delighted to see 
him, and so would Sir Charles Gran- 
dison. 

*' I'm a doctor, my dear, sent here 
to do what 1 can for Miss Hibbert. 
Old Parson Aylward told me to 
come." 

** You are sent here, sir, by Dr 
Aylward?" 

'* Didn't I tell yon so? — Come, 
Where's the old gal? — I can't wait 
here all day. — Don't forget the main 
gate at eight o'clock. — Poor Harry 
will die if you disappoint him. — Take 
me to Miss Hibbert." 

*' If Dr Aylward Recommended 
you." 

*' Ah I that's a good gal — go on — 
ril follow" — and half driving Susan- 
nah before him, he forced his way up 
stairs, and the poor girl, terrified and 
agitated, had hardly time to announce 
him as sent by the kind Dr Aylward, 
before ho burst into the room where 
our poor friend was sitting up in bed, 
propped up by pillows, and looking as 
if she had lunched on thunderbolts, 
and they hadn't agreed with her." 

*« What do you want, sir? — who 
told you to come here, sir? — go back 
— not a shilling shall you get from 
me. I won't be imposed on." 

** Nobody wants to impose on you, 
a il can see," replied Augustus, half 
frightened at the vehemence of her 
indignation. *• I only dropt in to see 
if they were treating you weU, that's 
all." 

•* They're treating me very ill, sir; 
you're treating me very ill, sir ; I've 
been ill-treated all my life, sir." 

" So you're used to it, like the eels* 
eh!--youtake?" 

"Take what, sir?— I wish you 
would get out of the house— you bad 
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no right to come here at all, without 
being sent for. I shan't pay ; mark 
my words — I won't be imposed on." 

** I don't want any pay. Let's have 
a hold at your pulse; too quick a great 
deal. You're in a bad way — *pon my 
8oul— and nobody to attend you, — 
that young womati haS affaii^ of her 
own to attend to." 

« Who?" 

" Miss Jones — a lover, or something 
of that kind. She's to meet him^ when 
it's dark, at the gate. — You take V 

<' Oh, la!" sighed Miss Susan, hor- 
ror-struck at the idea, " this is worse 
than the cats I I'll turn her out of my 
house directly." 

" You had better. I advise it." 

*« And what right have you to ad- ' 
vise, sir? Who asked you for your 
advice ? I didn't." 

" You'll take it, though. And by 
George, ma'am, if I were in your 
place, I'd not leave her a sixpence in 
tny will. You haven't left her atiy 
legacy, have yon ?" 

** I'll tell you what it is, sir," s^ld 
Susan, sitting up by a great effort, ** I 
believe you're sent here to kill me by 
that carnal-minded, moral preacher, 
Dr Aylward. And if you want to 
murder me outright, you* 11 go on with 
your insolent questions ; but I'll hold 
you answerable for the consequences ; 
and if 1 die, 1 trust in a bountiful pro- 
vidence you'll be hanged. — Go away, 
sir." 

*' Can't indeed, ma'am; professional 
avocations must be attended to. I 
think you're as ill as need be already, 
and I advise you to do as I tell you, 
just to ease your mind. If you've 
signed any will or othei* document, it's 
quite easy to cancel it. I can draw 
you a form in a minute." 

*' Young man," cried Miss Susan, 
looking at him very hard, "you're 
liot a doctor — your voice puts me iii 
mind of sbme disgusting being I have 
seen somewhere or other — your face, 
too, ha ! horrid ! — you'rfe that nasty 
little wretch, young Tyem!" She 
fell back on making this appalling^ 
discovery, and seem^ so completely 
bereft of strength, that Mr Augusttu 
thought it time to retire. 

« I'll write to father this very night," 
he thought, as be slipt down sUlM. 
<• This old gal will be off the hooks in 
a few hours — and theii good-bt to 
the Poultrv. I think I've settled the 
hash of Miss Jones, anthow. Them 
most be thonstnds bid twiy in old 
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caphoards. I must hare the house 
cleared out, ba^ and baggage, the first 
thing— and all I find TU keep." 

The wrath caused by the thought 
that the heirs were waiting so impa- 
tiently for her demise, gare a very 
alarming turn to Miss Hibbert^s iU- 
nets. She seemed changed into a 
new being. She summoned the law- 
Yer from the village — she instructed 
him to write a will, leaving all she 
J)os8essed to Susannah ; for she con- 
cluded the story of the lover was a 



calumny of our fHend Augustus. Su- 
sannah, the servants, the lawyer, his 
clerit, were called hato the room to 
witness her signature. She took the 
pen and dipt it in the ink ; but her 
strength gave way, her hand shook 
convulsively—"! can*t do it!" she 
said, and threw away the pen. When 
they went closer to the pillow they 
found that the effort had been too 
much fbr her— and Willerdon Hall 
was the property of Bir Augustus 
Tyem. 



Cbapter Vll. 



HArry Millard was sitting at the 
open window of the coffee-room, in 
the Aylward Arms, on the day of the 
funeral, wondering if Dr Aylward 
would take any notice of his letter, or 
if Susannah had taken offence ; and 
fifky other suppositions were flitting 
through his brain, without leaving 
any very distinct Impression, when a 
geottemail in deep mourning stopped as 
be was passing, and said, " so, I've 
found you Hahry.'* 

" My dear, sir, Vm so glad to see 
you," ci4ed Harry, ruuhiog out of the 
window — " Ah, now, Vm sure of a 
Wend.'' 

*' Yes ydu Are— but ybu may save 
yourself a long story. Dr Aylward 
has told me all, and as far as I am 
concerned, I withdraw all opposi- 
tion." 

** Well, and arent you the only 

person concerned, eicept *' he 

added hesitatinj^ly — 

*' Susannah herself, you would say, 
and you feel pretty secure of her. You 
are rather A Vain yourig man, Harry ; 
but you will have a gbod deal to do yet 
before you win her. This death** 

"Has left her poor as ever, I ani 
delighted lo heat" 

"Ahem!" 

" Well, podr or nbi ; for il can't bfe 
much, as I have been told on vefy 
good authority, Mr Augustus Ty** 

««Ahemr 

** What is the hieaning, my dear 
•ir, of all that couching ?" 

" Something sticks in my throat, 
that's alL But an hour or two will, 
perhaps, ekplain every thing. Have 
you ever Sefeh Dr AylwArd r 

« No.** 

" Then come up to the parsdtiage: 
m introduce you," 

»« Shall I see her ?*• enquired Hany. 

" Aheni !— 4>tit liiy cough's growing 
troablesome agtun. Come along.** 



In Dr Aylward's library a deep coU- 
sulution was held. Harry and the 
gentleman in deep mourning were 
very active members of the council ; 
and it was finally decided that Harry 
should go on an embassy to the Hall, 
and invite Mr Tyem senior and Mt 
Augustus to attend the further sitting 
of the conclave. 

Those two worthy gentlemen Were 
at the suihmit of their wishes. They 
Were sitting in the dining-room enjoy- 
ing their wine, afler a hurried dinner i 
but Augustus was every now and then 
looking round with an aJrofproprietbr* 
ship, which, somehow or other, did not 
altogether please his progenitor. 

" You might make it the thousand. 
Gusty." 

" Cab't, upon my soul, old bo^ ; 
should be happy, but can't afford it. 
I shall cut the shop, of cburse ; add 
that's a loss " 

" High time to cut it, my boy, for 
it is just on the point of ctitting yoU ; 
but you*ll be famously off Without 
it. A wteek or two will put you ibto 
AiU possession ; for we can easily go 
to the Old Bailey, and get two or 
three witnesses to the death of Eliza- 
beth Hibbert" 

"Subornation — eh? it vrill cost 
something." 

" Loi-d bless yoU I I'll get two most 
respectable gentlemen— one the cler|^y- 
man of the town, and the other the 
surgeon of the parish — to make oath 
that she died of yellow ffevet", After two 
hours* illness, in any part of ihe world, 
for half-a- crown. 1 took the precau- 
tion, twelve years ago, to put her d^ath 
in the papers, so my Old Bailey Wends 
will have no difficulty. Fine girl, 'pbn 
my soul : 1 remember hier weU." 

" Selby died at the same time— did 
he?" 

" Oh yes ; at the same thne aild 
lame price too. Howerer^ •erionilj^K^ 
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there can be no doubt on the point. 
We must advertise for six months or 
.1 jear, I forget which; but it's all 
4he same. They are gone, depend on 
it, or the annuity would have been 
claimed every year. At the Foreign 
Office, they believe Selby died im- 
mediately on his appointment; and 
all we have to fear is the casting up 
of some next of kin, and an enquiry 
into the savings. Old Hibbert, or even 
his wife, is sure to have had relations." 
"Did you ever hear what their 
mother*s name was ?** 
*« Never." 

Mr Au^stus slapped his forehead, 
as if he had hit on a prodigious dis- 
covery. «* Father, Til bet you ten 
crowns to one, it was Jones, and this 
girl has been sent to look after her 
own interests." 

*' In tliat case,*' said the father, 
<' we had better lose no time in rum- 
maging the house. She was such a 
queer old file, Fm sure it*s all in hard 
cash ; indeed, we know she has a 
great deal of property somewhere at 
her own disposal, for she was on the 

very point of m^ing a will " 

<< And in favour of that girl. Ill 
double the odds I'm rieht, father: 
•he's her first cousin by tne mother's 
side.- 

** Hem I I don*t know," mused the 
father ; " and yet, when 1 saw her the 
other day, it struck me she had a like- 
ness to the Htbberts too. It mav be 
so ; and therefore we had better look 
sharp and overhaul the cupboards." 

But just when they had arrived at 
this honourable resolution, Mr Harry 
Millard was announced. 

" Ton my soul, glad to see ye, 
sir," said Mr Augustus, holding out 
his hand. ** This here ii the gentle- 
man, father, that put the doctor-dis- 
guise into my head. Draw in your, 
chair, and take a glass of wine, sir ; 
though we're rather busy iust now, 
owing to the late melancholy event — 
dreadful bereavement I wasn't it, sir?" 
" I am sent by Dr Aylward, to re- 
quest that you will come down to his 
bouse immediately, both of you, on 
business of the very greatest import- 
ance " 

" Dr Aylward's a reglar trump, I've 
no doubt," said Mr Augustus ; " but, 
if he has any business to transact, 
he may as well come up here — eh, 
fother?" 

<< Oh no ; by no means,'* replied 
Hr l^em; ''keep ihtm out of the 



house, you fool. We sliall be happy 
to accept the Doctor's kind invita- 
tion** 

" Blowed if I walk this hot wea- 
ther, then," sidd Augustus, sulkily. 
** I'll have out the old lady's carriage, 
and give her old nags a trot. If you 
like to stay, I'll give you a lift on the 
box beside me." 

Mr Millard declined, with a superci- 
lious bow. 

«* Oh, just as you please. How 
about Miss Jones ?" said Augustus. 

** I advbe you. Very sincerely, to be 
silent on the subject of that young 
lady, sir," replied Harry Millard ; 
** I've known insolent fellows very se- 
verely kicked for impertinence of that 
kind." 

** Oh, blast us ! — you're a fire-eater, 
are you ? Well, I didn't expect such 
behaviour afler the love message I 
gave her. . A very nice girl that same 
Jennie Jones ; and not so bad a speck 
as you thought — eh ?" 

Harry stepped hurriedly forward, 
but checked himself as he saw Mr 
Augustus skip nimbly behind the win- 
dow curtain. ** You needn't trr to 
carry on the joke any longer,** he 
continued. *' We know that she*s 
looking out for a poor deceased friend's 
succession, though she never made any 
will in her favour." 

*• Hold your tongue, Augustus,** in- 
terposed Mr Tyem. *' We have a 
suspicion already, sir, of the nature of 
the business you wish to see us on. 
Miss Jones is a relation of the late 
Miss Hibbert. Am I right ?*' 
« Yes." 
" A cousin ?" 

** The nearest relation, as she was 
the dearest, that England contains !** 
said Mr Millard. <* We shall see you 
soon ; good morning.'* 

** The nearest and dearest relation ! ** 
repeated Mr Augustus, *' what the 
deuce can she be F Can you imagine, 
father?*' 

*« Can't think," replied that centlc- 
man, thunderstruck. *' It's perhaps a 
lie," he added, by way of reheving his 
astonishment. " I've known many 
gentlemen tell lies; why shouldn't 
Mr MiUard?" 

" rU teU you what, oM boy," cried 
Mr Augustus, after a minute's deep 
jnusine, ** I've found it to a certainty ; 
she's Miss Hibbert *s own daughter!" 
''I hope not," said Mr Tyem, ia 
great perturbation. ** That would ruin 
ti3aU; but it's impoisible. SbeneTcr 
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would have kept the marriage con- 
cealecL** 

Mr Augustus put his thumb to his 
D08e» and extended his four somewhat 
dirty fingers in a most facetious man- 
ner. *< Perliaps, old boy, there was 
no marriage to conceal." 

*' Ua ! then, in that case we are safe 
•—the heir to this property must be 
bom in wedlock ; but stuff, boy ! it's 
impossible.** 

** Well, here*s the carriage ; let us 
go down and hear what Dr Aylward 
has got to say. I hate parsous, I do, 
they*re always so meddling.** 

Mr Tyem and his son were shown 
into the library on their arrival at the 
parsonage^ and before anv one else had 
time to say a word, Mr Augustus 
thought it mcumbent on him to de- 
mand an explanation — ** I think, 
gents,** he said, ** you must have very 
particular business, indeed, to summon 
a man in the midst of a talk with his 
governor—in such infernal hot weath- 
er as this is too, and so soon afler our 
afflictions-dreadful bereavement ; isn't 
it, father?" 

" I thought it better, Mr Tyem," 
began Dr Aylward, addressing himself 
to the senior partner, without taking 
any notice of Augustus's oration, '' to 
send for you to let you know that we 
give you formal notice to quit WiUer- 
don Hall ; of which, I may be allowed 
to add, you liave most improperly and 
most unwarrantably taken possession.** 

** You give us notice, do you ? Oh ! 
Of course you will follow it up V* 

«• Of course." 

** And prove that my son has no 
holding under Miss Hibbert*8 will ? " 

«• Of course." 

•• Oh I and yon've got evidence, of 
course, to rebut the evidence I can 
produce, that her sister, Elizabeth 
Hibbert, died in No. 36 of the High 
Street of Cuenca, on the 19th of 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty 

? I have two most respectable 

gentlemen who saw her die, and took 
a note of the date.** 

Dr Aylward and the gentleman in 
deep mourning exchanged looks at 
this intelligence. 

** And as to your friend, Miss Jones," 
pursued Mr Tyem, triumphantly, *' of 
course you must have good evidence 
to prove that she is any relation at all ; 
though in that we are not at all inter- 
ested, as her claim, as next of kin, can 
t>nly extend to the savings." 

** ^ hat I not if she is a very near 



relation indeed?'* enquired Dr Ayl- 
ward. 

" Didn*t I tell you so, father ? " in- 
terposed Augustus. ** They're going 
to rip up old sores, and expose the 
frailties of our deceased friend ; but 
it's of no use, gents, for, even if she 
were Miss Hibberfs daughter, she 
needs to be lawful— doesn't she, 
father?*' 

** Undoubtedly; but perhaps we 
mistake the case of the opposite party.** 

** You do entirely," answered the 
doctor, " and so far as Miss Jones is 
concerned — with regard to whom I 
can't understand your allusions — I have 
to inform you that we resign all claim 
on her belialf, as next of kin ; and we 
can have no objection, in case any 
other friends oL hers should advance 
any claim on that plea, to let you hear 
the evidence which convinces us that 
she has no possible right to any part of 
Miss Hibbert's estate." 

*« Well — that*s handsome, any how,*' 
said Augustus; he drew hb father 
aside for a moment — ** I see how it is, 
they want a little hush-money; and 
rather than be bothered, I dou*t care 
if I give them fifty pounds. What do 
you think?" 

*' Do you wish to see our evidence ?" 
said Dr Aylward, with something of a 
sneer. '* It must be gratifying to you 
to find that one claimant is dbposed 
of.*' 

** Oh, yes I by all means. Let's 
hear the evidence." 

Dr Aylward made a sign to the gen- 
tleman in deep mourning, who left 
the room, and returned in a short time 
with a lady leaning on his arm. She 
wore a veil a little way over her face, 
so it was possible only to see her mouth 
and chin; a beautiful mouth and a 
beautiful chin, and a majestic presence; 
and when she lifted up her veil, and 
showed her finely-chiseled features 
and brisht ^ancing eyes — oh heaven ! 
oh eartn ! — it was nobody but Eliza- 
beth Hibbert herself! It could be no 
mistake; and the miserable heart of 
Mr Tyem felt in a moment that bis 
two Old Bailey witnesses could be of 
no possible use. 

** Come, my dear madam," said Dr 
Aylward, <* you have just arrived in 
time to satisfy this person that you 
did not die in the High Street of 
Cuenca some eighteen vears ago. Did 
on die at the time and place specified 
ly two respectable gentlemen ? ** 

Elizabeth gave one of the sweet 
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laughs that used to enchant all listeners 
-^except her father and sister — long 
ago. 

** How do we know, sir, that this 
lady is the person she assumes to be ?" 
said Mr Tyem, in the agonies of de- 
spair. •* Who knew her m her youth, 
and can swear to her identity ? I knew 
Miss Elizabeth Hibbert intimately, and 
this lady, I declare on my honour^ is 
not in the least degree like her.'* 

*« I am the brother of her husband," 
said the gentleman in deep mourning, 
*< and 1 bear witness she is the same.*' 

" Here! let me look at her once 
more, and I shall die content,'* ex- 
claimed a very jolly -looking little roaq, 
very red-faced, very loud-voiced, and 
dressed in pepper-and-salt shorts and 
continuations, " I saw her as I stopped 
at the Aylward Arms. *Says \ to Fug, 
Pug, says I, if that aint Elizabeth 
Hibbert, I'm a Dutchman. I followed 
here ; if Tm wrong. Lord forgive me.'* 

•• But you're not wrong, dear, kind 
Mr Forman," said Elizabeth, holding 
down her cheek for the old man to 
kiss, ** and darhng Pu^ ; is she with 
you ? Oh \ let me see ner again! " 

*< All in good time ; l^ug is with me, 
and Dolly, and Mrs Smillom, and mj 
old woman, and five of the Srailloms. 
We were all travelling from town to- 
gether in two coaches, and lucki^ 
caqght sight of you at the inn." 

" You're satisfied now, I hope," 
said Dr Aylward to Mr Tyem, leaving^ 
Elizabeth and her ancient friend to 
their raptures undisturbed. 

*' This may be a conspiracy, for any 
thing I know," said Mr Tyem; "but 
to settle the matter, are you inclined 
to come to any liberal compromise. 
It will be the best way, and avoid dis- 
putes." 

<' I know a way, I think," said Mr 
Augustus. •' This lady, whoever she 
is, is perhaps a widow; now I'm a 
bachelor, you see ; and so we might, 
perhaps, make it mutually agreeable.*' 

*' But she is not a widow. Her 
husband. Sir Frederick Selby, has 
only gone to town for a day or two." 

** But there^s that Miss Jones," 
pursued Mr Augustus, who was re- 
solved on patching up conflicting inter- 
ests with a marriage. "If this lady 
settles the savings on her — and she's 
JMStly entitled to them — I haven't ai\y 
objectipn to take her, for better for 



worse. It's a sacrifice ; hut I don*t 
mind it" 

*• I believe she is pr^-engaged to a 
very different person, said Mrs Selby, 
with a laugh. ** My friend and quon- 
dani pupil, Harry Millard, has obtained 
the consent of her mother and Sir 
Frederick.'* 

•• Her mother ? — Miss Jones ? "— 
said Augustus, in the extremity of be- 
wilderment. 

'< Yes ; and though you certainly are 
not entitled to any explanation, I ipay 
tell you, that Sir Freaerick, after re- 
signing his consuUhip, got eng^ed in 
a variety of incidents in South America, 
which kept him from communicating; 
with his friends. At last, when he saw 
a prospect, about three years ago, of 
being able to return home, he sent his 
daughter to my care, under the name 
of Miss Jones, with an injunction on 
the part of his wife, to get her, if pos- 
sible, introduced to her aunt. Miss 
Hibbert, to soothe her, to humour her ; 
and, if she could perceive any opening, 
to inform her that her sister still lived, 
and was anxious, on her return to 
England, to be on good terms with the 
only relation she possessed. That 
opportunity never occurred ; and now, 
having related to you as much as is 
necessary for you to know, you will 
have the kindness to leave this bouse 
instantly, and on no account to return 
to Willerdon Hall, which has already 
been taken possession of in the name 
of the righttul owner." 

What a pleasant night that was at 
the parsonage I Old Mr Forman had 
the greatest possible difficulty in avoid- 
ing slapping the back of Elizabeth, ^ 
in days of old. Mr Smillom was en- 
chanted to find that he was the inti- 
mate friend of a real baronet — (for 
Frederick's uncle had died ten years 
before) — handsome enough to be his 
companion, even without the title. 
Bui the happiest of the whole party 
were two people who sat on a sofa by 
themselves, a long way from every 
body else, and did not seem to say 
much to each other either; unless, 
indeed, their happiness yielded to 
Pug's — the same happy, dumpy, warm- 
hearted creature.^ ever — who sat the 
whole night long with a firm hold ot 
Elizabeth s hand, and looked up into 
her still beautiful lace, as she i^d V> 
do in Paradise Row. 
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Soon after the period when the 
sway of Rome began to be consolidat- 
ed in Northern Gaul« and the fisher- 
men of the muddj marshes on the 
backs of ** the winding ri?er," as they 
termed it — the tortaous Seine — had 
begun to feci the effects of southern 
civilization, the little island that was 
dignified with the euphonious name of 
Lntetia became a post of importance 
in the military system of the Italian 
conquerors. No traces now remain 
of any of the architectural efforts of 
those mighty masters and instructors 
of mankind, within the precincts of 
ibi^ insulated nucleus of Paris : what 
few remnants have been found at 
various' periods beneath its soil, altars, 
and mutilated fragments of sculpture, 
have long since been carefully stored 
up in the public museums ; and in- 
<ieed the only visible remnants of 
Roman work now to be found any 
where, in or near this modern capital 
of France, are confined to the ruins of 
the Palace of Julian ; the Palais des 
Thermes, as they are called — to the 
mutilated arches of an aqueduct at 
Arcueil, and to the shapeless fragment 
of a tower, or waU^ on the northern 
slope of Montmartre. One indelible 
trace, however, of what Rome did for 
Paris, though marked no longer by 
Roman brick or stone, still exists in 
the capital, and may be instantly ob- 
served upon a map of the city ; the 
straight line running nearly north and 
fonth, which indicates the old Roman 
road, and coincides with the Rue St 
Jacques, on the southern bank of the 
Seine — wiih the Rue de la Juiverie 
In the islaijd of the cit6 — and wit^ 
the Rue St Martin in the north- 
em division of Paris. Tlds still re- 
mains, and will most probably con- 
tinue as long as JParis is a city, or 
France a nation ; and it forms the ear- 
liest positive recollection of the capl- 
%b1 in Roman times. This line divides 
the oblong, pear-shaped island, nearly 
in half in its narrowest width : and so 
straight is its direction, that whoever 
stands in the Rue St Jacques, oppo- 
site the Pantheon, andlooks northward^ 
may carry his eye right athwart 
Pari^ up a kng narrow street, for 
Um space of nearly three miles, till it 
csaohes the high ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Villette. Westward 



of this line, the island of the city was 
at an early period taken nearly entire 
possession of by the military gover- 
nors of Parb, who constructed at the 
furthest extremity, a residence which 
ultimately became the Royal Palace, 
and still retains the title uf ** Le Pa- 
lais,** as a memento of its former 
greatness. To the eastward of the 
Roman road, the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, as soon as Christianity became 
the leading power in the Gallic state, 
founded some important establish- 
ments; and the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with the Episcopal Palace, 
were, till modem times, the most im- 
portant edifices it possessed. For a 
long while. Pans was confined to the 
narrow limits of the original island: 
the Normans checked the spreading 
of habitations on either bank of the 
river, and eyen the two small islands 
lying behind the other, higher up the 
stream, were not applied to any other 
uses than those of pasturage, tiil with- 
in a few hundred years : one of them 
indeed is not even yet built on, though 
far within the circuit of the metropo- 
litan walls. The space was uncom- 
monly small for the population^ and 
at the time of the Norman incursions, 
every inch of the island was occupied : 
defences, niore or less strong, ran 
round its shores, and protected them 
from hostile descent ; while withia, 
narrow tortuous streets and closely 
packed houses kept, even at that early 
period, a larffe number of inhabitants 
in a very inadequate compass of 
ground. No sooner had a little re- 
spite been afforded by the settlement 
and conversion of the fierce northem 
invaders, than the Parisians came out 
of their stronghold over the only two 
bridges they possessed, and spread 
themseWes, with a luxurious desire for 
elbow-room and free aur, over both 
banks of the Seine. 

It is not our purpose to write a his- 
tory of Paris, nor even to draw up ^ 
catalogue of its antiquities : we are only 
going to single out one or two of the 
curious old stories and traditions that 
belong to the most ancient part of the 
capital, and to try to rescue from ob- 
livion the former conditions of a quagc- 
ter which is every day losing more 
and more of its characteristic ptcu- 
liarities under the hammer and plum- 
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met of the municipal embellishers. 
Whatever may have been the incon- 
▼eniences of the modes of building 
used in the middle ages, and even 
within the last three centuries, for pri- 
vate dwellings, and however agree- 
ably modern tastes may be flattered 
by seeing all things converted to their 
accommodation, it is impossible not to 
witness the demolition of ancient and 
almost historical buildings with regret, 
or to be unmoved at the disappear- 
ance of the mute but substantial 
evidences and illustrations of national 
history. Streets may be made wider 
and cleaner, houses may be rendered 
more uniform and commodious, new 
modes of life and domestic economy 
may be iotroduced : all this may prove 
well for the common run of mankind, 
who live but from day to day, and who 
thiuk always of the present, never of 
the past, and but little of the future : 
yet, to the antiquary, to the lover of 
old times, to the reader of old chro- 
nicles, to him who would wish to see 
a nation pay some respect to the deeds 
of its forefathers, every old stone and 
brick that is displaced causes him a 
pang: his sensibility may be exag- 
gerated, it is true, but still it exists ; 
and it makes him suffer. Were he 
left to have his own way, would the 
rolling tide of mankind only consent 
to stop in its course for a few moments, 
he would raise his voice and hand in 
defence of old buildings, old customs, 
and old things, and he would crave 
that at least some mementos of the 
eivU life of former davs might be al- 
lowed to remain : if he were to wan- 
der through the streets of the '' cit6," 
which are now almost all resounding 
with the mason's chisel, and are rapid- 
ly putting on a modern guise, he would 
put hb common sense in his pocket, 
and would lament the picturesque 
forms and associations of earlier days ; 
be would sigh for the degeneracy of 
the present race of men, who know not 
how to respect the works of their an- 
cestors, and he would utter a wish that 
old Paris, like old Rouen, like old 
Strasbu rg, and like so many other 
good old cities, might be left alone, 
and be spared the profanation of mo- 
dern improvements. But such wishes 
are in vain : they come too late : the 
work of demolition has been in great 
part effected : many streets of the 
cit6, which existed ten years ago, are 
now no longer to be found on the 
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map : one of the principal buildings 
of the island, the archbishop's palace, 
has been sacked by a furious popu- 
lace, and its site has been planted with 
trees : all the sacred edifices but two, 
have disappeared, (most of them du- 
ring the great Revolution :) the •' Pa- 
lais^' is about to undergo a restora- 
tion, probably a judicious one, for it 
is intrusted to good hands : and the 
cathedral itself is ordered to be re- 
paired, and unfortunately '* beauti- 
fied," by the most Vandalic archit^t 
Paris ever was afflicted with. So that 
we must hasten with the pen, we must 
dive at once into the dusty deeds and 
records that remain of its former con- 
dition, and we will mention some pe- 
culiarities of the cit6 in former' days. 
Who has not read the glorious ro* 
mance of " Notre Dame ?" Who has 
not perused Victor Hugo*8 vivid de- 
scription of Paris in the oldei^ time ? 
Never was a picture traced with bold- 
er hand nor with greater fidelity : he * 
brings the past so strikingly forward 
in all its characterbtic singularities, 
that the reader lives as it were with 
him in antecedent epochs, and be- 
comes an actual spedlator of the curi- 
ous customs and practices of the mid- 
dle ages. To him let the general 
sketch and composition of such an 
extensive picture be left: we are go- 
ing only to add a few details. The 
streets in the cit6 never recovered 
from the pressure they were subjected 
to in the first ages of their exbtence, 
when the incursions of the Normans 
squeezed up the population in a space 
not a quarter big enough for its size, 
and forced every one to add to the 
height of his house, instead of seeking 
to expand it in width and depth. Few 
of the old streets in this part of Paris 
were calculated for vehicles of any, 
description, and, in some, two horses 
with their riders could hardly pass 
abreast: the houses bung over in 
stages, each story growing in area 
as it neared the roof, and at length 
the opposite gables of the upper ones 
almost touched each other. It is 
needless to say that light did not pe- 
netrate in any superabundant quan- 
tity to the nether r^ions of the ground 
floor, and that fresh air was a com- 
modity by no means placed in the 
first rank of the necess ariea of life : 
as for cleansing of the streets, that 
was nearly out of the question : it was 
left to chance, to the occasional inter- 
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Tendon of a friendly shoirer, and to of Lincolnshire 
the gradual pushing of the superahnn- 
dant matter from one end of the nar- 
row streets or *« ruelles** to the other, 
when a heap of mud might happen to 
turn the comer, and be lefl to the 
charge of its new neighbours. In the 
TraiUde FoHce, a document of the time 
of Louis XIV., a curious proof is given 
of the small degree of salubrity which 
the inner streets of the cit^ down to 
BO late a period enjoyed. It is men- 
tioned that the Sieur Courtois, a phy* 
sician who dwelt in the Ruo des Mar- 
mouaets, had his principal sitting- 
room looking out to this street, and he 
used to obserTe, that every morning 
a pair of large brass dogs, which he 
used for supporting the flaming logs 
of wood in his fire-place, were cover- 
ed with a tolerably thick coating of 
verdegris, occasioned by the delete- 
rious Taponrs which rose from the 
street below. The worthy physi- 
cian appeared to have had sufficient 
confidence in hid own healing skill 
not to remove from such a neighbour- 
hood, or probably it was too lucrative 
a district, as may well be imagined, 
for any medical man to make bones 
about so small a matter ; and, there- 
fore, as he proceeds to relate, his (ser- 
vant used to clear the brass dogs every 
morning, and they were ready for the 
renewal of the phenomenon within 
the fourand-twenty hours next ensu- 
ing. How the shopkeepers fared in 
the dark holes which they rented on 
a level with the Stygian stream of 
mud and filth that stagnated in the 
central kennels, is not said; but in 
those days people were not so fasti- 
dious as in our degenerate times of 
** Eau de Cologne,** <« Eau do Mille 
fleors," <' Extrait du Zdpbir,** &c. ; 
and, as Dr Courtois further remarks, 
they allowed " the corrupted air to 
make so much the more malignant an 
impression on their iungs apd other 
viscera, as those parts of the body are 
ineomparably more delicate than cop- 
per or brass — ^which is, no doubt, the 
cause of many maladies." In those 
days, no one in Paris, who pretended 
to the character of a gentleman, ever 
thought of going into the streets on 
foot unless stoutly booted ; and a boot 
of the time of the *' Grand Monarque*' 
was a foot-and-leg preserver of about 
the same degree of elegance and 
strength as the waterproof equipments 
of a modem fen.farmer from the heart 



As for the women, 
poor souls, they fared as they could ; 
we find no mention made of how their 
*'chau88ures" were constructed for Pa- 
risian promenading ; but we should not 
be surprised if the high-heeled shoes, 
which came into fashion about this 
time, were not merely an imitation 
from those of the men, but were real- 
ly a feminine device for the preser- 
vation of dry pettitoes. An ordon- 
nance of police, however, cleansed, or 
attempted to cleanse the streets, and 
the irruption of Gallo- Italian taste 
which pervaded all France and Wes- 
tern Europe about the time of the 
fourteenth Louis, made a most impor- 
tant change iu the physiognomy of 
the • cite. The old overhanging ga- 
ble-topped houses were proscribed: 
every one set up a court front to his 
habitation ; the streets gained in uni- 
formity and width at the top, but re- 
mained as narrow as ever at the bot- 
tom, and the cit6 tried to ape the airs 
of the Marais, or the still more fa- 
shionable Faubourg St Germain. 

Henry iV. and Louis XIII. had 
made serious inroads on the primitive 
antiquity of the island ; the first, by 
contracting the Pont Neuf at its wes- 
tern extremity, and the latter, by 
building the Place Dauphin, which 
connected the Palais with the work of 
his father. The seat of the Parlia- 
ment itself, in the ancient palaces of 
the kings, had begun to lose much of 
its medisBval appearance about the 
same period ; and the accidental burn- 
ing of the famous " Grande Salle** — 
the Westminster HaU of Paris — in the 
reign of Louis XV., completed the 
metamorphosis ; nothing now remains 
of the old Gothic work, except the 
gloomy towers of the Conciergerie, 
and the jewelled shrine of the Sainte 
Chapelle. But we leave aside for the 
present the Palais and its recollec- 
tions — the Conciergerie and its hor- 
rors; and we return to the streets, 
their noise, their dirt, and their tra- 
ditions. In the narrow compass of 
the island, which is only 2400 feet 
long, by 750 wide, were crammed 
together sixty streets, six culs-de-sao, 
six places or squares, eleven parish 
churches, four chapels, two collegiate 
churches, the great cathedral, the 
archbishop's palace, the *' Palais,*' 
which alone occupied a fourth part of 
the endre space, the great hospital of 
the Hotel Dieu, and ^ree prisons, be- 
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sides other public baildiog^s. The 
number of houses was 1300> besides 
700 shops or stalls ; the streets were 
lighted bj day by as many, or rather 
by as few, of the sua*s rays as could 
straggle into the interstices of the 
heaps of stone and timber called habi- 
tations ; and by night, the absence of 
the chaste Diana was supplied by 31 1 
lamps, or, more correctly speaking, 
according to the old police returns, 
lanterns. Reckoning twenty-five in- 
habitants to each bouse, which is a 
moderate computation for Paris, and 
also taking into account the inmates 
of public or monastic buildings in the 
e\\i, the population of this human ant- 
hill was upwarUs of 30,000. 

The principal street of the cit6 — 
what might be called its Regent street 
—was the old Roman thorouf^hfare 
athwart the fair Lutetia — the Rue de 
la Joiyerie, so termed, as chronicles 
tell us, from the Jews that were estab- 
lished there previous to the reign of 
Philip Augustus. The iuhabitants of 
this persuasion had long dwelt there : 
it was then the centre of busi- 
ness and all commercial operations. 
The wealthier Jews lived in the street 
itself, or else in those of La Pelleterie, 
or La Tisseranderie, while some were 
not ashamed to reside in the Rue de 
Judas; but the petty tradesmen and 
artisan's of the Israelitish tribes, most 
of whom were *' courtiers*' and <<fripi- 
ers," or brokers and old clothes-men, 
occupied the halles or markets, and 
the dirty streets that led to them. 
The Jews had schools of their own 
within the island, and their synagogue 
was allowed, as a matter of special 
£iivour, to exbt in the Rue du Pet-au- 
Diable ; but their cemeteries were to 
the south of the University, and occu- 
pied some waste ground where now 
the Rue Pierre Sarrazin stands. In 
1 183 Philip Augustus sent them all to 
the right-about, proceeding by the 
most approved methods of confiscation 
and torture to kill his geese with 
golden eggs, and to please the church 
at the same time that he tried to re- 
plenish his own cofiers. The sufier- 
m^ of this unhappy people in those 
days are too well known to need even 
allusion : it is sufficient to say, that 
they never more dwelt in the cit6: 
they were never allowed to appear in 
public without a yettow mark on the 
kreast, and a homed cap on the head; 
they wer9 forbidden to bathe in the 
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Seine, and whenever the public exe- 
cutioner did any of them the honour 
to suspend some of their community 
from the gibbet of Montfauoon, they 
were always hung up between two 
dogs. If the Rue de la Juiverie was 
the Regent street, the Rue de la Ba- 
rillerie was the St James* street of the 
cit^ : it led by the gate of the Great 
Palace: had two considerable churches 
on the western side, one of St Bartho- 
lemy towards the northern end, the 
other of the community of the Barna- 
bites in the middle : at the southern 
end was the carrefour of Port St Mi- 
chael, where treaties of peace were 
proclaimed; and at the northern was 
the great clock tower, or Tour de 
I'Horloge, which still rears its pointed 
head in primitive simplicity. In front 
of the great gates of the palace was a 
space, where once stood the house of 
Jean Chatel — the precursor of Ravail-. 
lac, in attempting the Hie of Henry 
IV. ; the habitation was razed to the 
ground ai^er the torturing and execu- 
tion of that criminal, and a semicireoi- 
lar place was formed at the entrance 
of the Rue de la Vieille Praperie. 
Immediately to the northward of this 
spot was the western entrance of the 
church of St Bartholemy ; a site ren- 
dered remarkable by the superstition 
of Robert, the second king of the Ca- 
petian race. He had married Bertha, 
his coiisin-german, with the consent 
of the bishop of France, but contrary 
to the wishes of Pope Gregory V. ; 
and this pontiff took advantage of ths 
uncanonical degree of consanguinity 
existing in this union, to declare the 
marriage void, and to excommunicate 
the sovereign. One morning Robert 
was praying at the steps of St Bar- 
tholemy, according to bis daily custom 
— for ever since the issuing of the 
papal censure, he had never dared to 
enter the church, though it fronted his 
own royal residence — his courtien 
were at a distance from him, afraid 
of the unholy contagion, and he was 
attended only by the two servants who 
waited on him at his meals, and puri- 
fied, by passing through the fire, each 
eite and gobtet as soon as the king 
d used them. Robert was absorbed 
in prayer, when Abbo, the abbot of 
Flenri, accompanied by two females 
of the royal bovsehoM, approached 
him to announce the acconcthBrnent of 
the queen. The women wexe cann- 
ing in thai hands a large goklendiaby 
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QO?«r^ vitk a Hnen clotb« and the 
abbot, a« sooo a« be bad commuoicat- 
ed bU intelUgencey snatched the cover- 
ing from the diah, and exclaimed^ 
** Behold the eflBscta of your dUobe- 
dieoce to tbe cbarcb» and the seal of 
the analbenia marked on tbe fruit of 
your loTe 1 Robert looked U the disb« 
and sav on it with horror a misbapen 
embryotic mass of flesb» ending in the 
head and neck of a water bird ; the 
sight produced the result intended ; 
the king gave wajt repudiated his 
wiie» mfUTied Constance of Provence^ 
and thereby entailed many years of 
war and misery on his subjects. Not 
a stone of St Barthulemy now remains ; 
but on its site has been erected a 
« pmte** of houses* and where the choir 
once resounded with holy chants of 
mass* of vespers, or of midnight pray- 
er* the public dancing- rooms oif the 
S^ado are now a resort for all the 
lowest and most abandoned characters 
of the French metropolis. Southward 
of the Barnabites, the Rue de la Ca- 
landre led from this street to tbe old 
quarter of the Jews : it was, and still 
is» one of the dirtiest in Europe ; but 
it merited to be held in odour of sanc- 
tity, if not of reality, on account of 
the popular French saint* St Marcel, 
who was bom in a small house on its 
northern side. Here, too* some wag of 
the middle ages had left a perpetual 
riddle to the inbabiunts, and tbe fol- 
lowing inscription* on a house at tbe 
eastern comer* was destroyed during 
the Revolution* without ever having 
been explained : — 

*' Urbs me decolavit. 

Rex me restituit, 
MedicuB amplificavit.*' 

Near where the Pont Notre Dame 
Joins the island* there are to the east- 
ward three dirty streets or alleys, called 
the upper* lower* and middle Rues des 
Ursins ; they derive their names from 
haTing been formed on 4he site of the 
sesidence of Jean Juvenal des Ursins* 
tbe intereadng Chronicler of France* 
and one of the most valuable of her 
biatorians afier Froissart. The lower 
of these streets is prolonged under the 
title qf Rue d*Enfer* to the north- 
eastern comer of the cit^ lying 
Ihioughont its extent* muoh below the 
level of the qnay that runa around, and 
«o narrow and inconTenient, that it is 
bardl J eonoeiTaUe bow it conld have 



been used for any but foot passengers. 
At the furthest end there is an obscure 
smoky house* the upper stories of 
which have been changed probably in 
each succeeding century since the 
12th : it possesses no architectural at- 
traction* but it touches the house of 
the Canons of Notre Dame* and over 
the gateway is an inscription, declar- 
ing that it was once the residence of 
tbe Canon Fulbert* the old' Uncle of 
Heloisa, and that it was here that 
Abelard lodged and loved, and wooed 
and won. The position of the house, 
and tbe constancy of tbe traditions, are 
quite enough to warrant belief in the 
fact ; and the desire to fix a locality to 
their well-known history, induces us 
to accept it as the scene of their loves. 
Not a stone perhaps, nor a beam* of 
the original edifice remains above 
ground, so that it is difficult to asso- 
eiate the idea of that unfuriunate crosa 
of tme love with any tbing in the 
apartmenta tlut now catches the eye : 
but under ground, far down below tbe 
lowest soil of the city, is a large and 
strongly vaulted cellar, certainly con- 
temporary with Abelard, if not older; 
and this is indicated as tbe actual spot 
in which the canun*s vengeance was 
perpetrated. No other authentic me- 
mentos of the unfortunate monk, and 
the still more unfortunate nun* remain* 
except this house* the tomb in Fere 
la Cbaise* and the remains of tbe pri- 
ory ohiuvh at Argenteuil, a little way 
to tfa» north-west of Paris, where the 
architecture of the 12tb century attests 
that the walls once heard the voice* 
perhaps the sighs* of tbe amiable He- 
loisa. 

Southward of the Rne d*£nfor, and 
running parallel to the contour of tbe 
island* is the Rue des blarmouzet^ 
that healthy abode noticed above, which 
is prolonged by the Rue du Cloitre 
Notre Diune. Tbe Utter, which was 
occupied principally by the canons 
and other clergy attached to the ca- 
thedral, was separated from profane 
intercourse with the town by strong 
gates: the former* besides its dirt* 
was known for a bloody trac^tion, the 
exact spot and date of which are n^w 
no longer remembered. In this street* 
it is said* there lived a barber and a 
pastry-cook* whose intimacy wiu not 
ksa a snl]()ect of general remark* than 
tbe rapid increase of their fortunes 
was of euTy. The barber shaved all 
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the gallants in town, and every body 
flocked to the pastry-cook's shop for 
his meat-pies, which were known not 
only throughout the cite, but were in 
reputation among the guards of the 
Clmtelet over the Pont au Change, 
and were in no small demand among 
the hungry scholars and clerks of the 
university in the Rue du Fouarre — 
that street where Petrarch came to 
listen to the wrangling doctors. 
Whether it was that the two trades- 
men amassed too much money for the 
rapacious officers of the royal trea- 
sury not to consider them fair game, 
or whether their neighbours and ri- 
vals grew envious of their success, and 
determined to effect their ruin, is not 
known ; but the rumour was spread 
abroad, and was eagerly credited, that 
several persons who had submitted 
their weekly growth of bristles to the 
barber's razor were missing, while 
others had been observed to go into 
his shop but never to come out of it. 
The idea of murder was speedily 
caught up and improved on : the sop- 
posed fact of slaughter was accom- 
panied by the invention of atrocious 
circumstances, and at length it was 
asserted, that, after the barber had cut 
the throats of his unfortunate cus- 
tomers, he used to deliver their bodies 
over to his friend, the pastry. cook, 
who immediately converted them into 
mince-meat, and therewith stuffed bis 
pies. The story was too horrible, too 
monstrous, not to be exactly suited to 
popular credulity : and what was be- 
lieved by the populace in the middle 
ages was generally acted on . The poor 
barber end the pastry-cook were torn 
from their houses by an infuriated 
multitude, were conducted to the king's 
justiciary at the palais, were incon- 
tinently condemned to death, were 
swinging as dead corpses at Montfau- 
con the same day, and twenty-four 
hours after, their habitations, which 
joined each other, were level with the 
ground. A stone cross was erected 
on the spot in commemoration of the 
event, and for upwards of a century a 
vacant space remained in the street, 
upon which no one considered himself 
entitled to build. In the reign, how- 
ever, of Francis I., when incredolity 
began to raise its head in France, a 
oounoillor of the parliament, Pierre 
Belut, demanded permission to build 
on this unholy g^und, and obtained 
a royal decree, protecting him from 



all molestation in right of prior claims. 
The Rue des Marmoozets still remains, 
but is much altered, and, as the term 
goes, " improved ;*' and out of it lead 
some of the smallest and most ill 
famed streets, even of the modem ca- 
pital. This part of Paris is the no- 
torious rendezvous of all the thieves 
and tramps that can find room to stow 
themselves away in it : here there are 
lodging-houses, where only two soui 
a-night are asked for a bed, and here 
the officers of the police, whose head- 
quarters in the prefect's residence are 
not three hundred yards off, find their 
prey ready to their hands. Here the 
force of the law is held at a discount ; 
and, provided the inmates of these 
houses and streets confine their orgies 
and their quarrels to their own pre- 
cincts, little notice is taken of their 
proceedings; the district forms, in 
fact, one of the many ** Cours des 
Miracles** with which Paris abounds ; 
but it was not for want of spiritual as- 
sistance that it was almost as ill-famed 
in former days as it is now, since, ronnd 
Its immediate limits, and within a space 
half as large as Lincoln's- Inn Fields, 
eight churches, or chapels, were situ- 
ated, besides the cathedral. 

At the south-eastern comer of the 
island, the clergy of the capital fixed 
their beadqnarters at an early period. 
Here the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
rose ; here on the south of that edi- 
fice was the Episcopal palace ; on the 
north were the cloisters, the chapter- 
house, and the canons* residences ; 
the small church of St Denys du Pas 
almost touched the eastern end of the 
cathedral ; that of St Jean le Rond 
was at the north-westein comer ; the 
church of St Christophe was oppo- 
site the western front, and the chapels 
of the Hotel Dieu, and of the Episco- 
pal palace, were on the south. The 
churches of Ste Genevieve- des- Ardens, 
of St Pierre-aux-BoBufs, and of Ste 
Marine, were each within fifty yards 
of the ** Parvis,** or enclosed area in 
front of the cathedral ; so that, with- 
in a space of 200 yards square, there 
were nine edifices dedicated to public 
worship. The history of Notre Dame, 
the history of the Episcopal palace, 
and still more, the history of the Ho- 
tel Dieu, would each fill a volume ; 
so fertile are the records connected 
with these places in events of deep 
historical interest ; but we abstain from 
trenching on what is in part forbidden 
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ground; for who would Tenture to 
roTeal the secrets of that dread char^ 
nel-boosey the great hospital of the 
Hotel Dieu — ^that last refuge and epi* 
tome of all the misery of the capital ? 
And who would desire to know more 
of Notre Dame than has already been 
traced in that book of historical ro- 
mance, where ewery page burns ? Of 
the Episcopal, afterwards the Archi« 
Episcopal palace, much less is known ; 
its own place, indeed, knows the edi- 
fiee no more — the ruined sacristy be- 
ing the only portion of it still stand- 
ing ; while, of the many churches 
which nestled round the great pile of 
Notre Dame, one only — the least con* 
aiderable — the nave of Ste Marine, now 
remains; and even this b a wine- 
eooper*8 workshop! We will con- 
fine ourselves to the brief narration 
of two events, one connected with the 
palace and the cathedral jointly ; the 
other relating to a portion of the pa- 
lace alone. 

The occupants of the see of Paris 
were always important personages in 
the political world of France; and 
their dignity being one of no small 
rank, the prelates were furnished with 
a sumptuous and extensive residence* 
This palace was a large building ex- 
tending by the river side, nearly as 
long as the cathedral itself, with two 
wings running to the north, and other 
buildings, forming two courts. The 
rooms of state were large and nume- 
rous; they were calculated for the 
reception not only of the clergy of the 
diocese and provinces, and the personal 
suites of the prelates, but were also 
destined, on solemn occasions, to re- 
ceive the king and the court. The 
archbishop had jurisdiction within the 
limits of his palace, and a lofty Gothic 
tower, between the main body of the 
edifice and the cathedral, called the 
Tower of the Officiality, served as a 
prison for ecclesiastics, and other per- 
sons who might be Tisited by the sen- 
tence of the archbishop*8 delegated 
justiciary. Gardens were on the south 
and east of this pile of building, and 
the whole formed a residence worthy 
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of the head of the metropolitan church. 
It was in 1625 that the archbishop's 
palace became the scene of a solemn 
festivity, in which England, as it 
ultimately proved, was deeply inter- 
ested. In the autumn of the previous 
year, after the Prince of Wales, sub- 
sequently Charles I., and the gay 
Duke of Buckingham, had visited the 
court of France, to solicit the hand of 
the fair Henrietta Maria, sister of 
Louis XI 11., the Earls of Carlisle and 
Holland were sent over as ambassa- 
dors extraordinary to negotiate the 
treaty of marriage in due form. They 
were received with extraordinary mag- 
nificence at Compiegne ; the Ring of 
France adhered to the terms of the 
treaty, and, on occasion of the royal 
consent being given, the inhabitants 
of the capital were commanded to 
light bonfires on the Uth of November, 
in all the streets of Paris ; while, as a 
contemporary chronicle takes care to 
record, " the cannons of the Bastile 
and the arsenal were all fired three 
times, and next day there was nothine 
else at the Louvre but banquets and 
ballets.** Thursday, the eighth day 
of May 1625, was fixed on for the 
solemn betrothal of the young prin- 
cess, and the ceremony was performed 
in the Chateau of the Louvre, in which 
she had been born. Henrietta Maria 
was tlien in the sixteenth year of her 
age, and had alreadjr shown the amiable 
vivacity of her mind no less than the 
expressive beauty of her person. Who 
is there that is not familiar with her 
portrait, as delineated by the pencil of 
Vandyke?— but this waa executed 
some time after her marriage: there 
are others at Versailles which repre- 
sent her at an earlier period, and show 
her to have been one of the roost fas- 
cinating women of the day ; she was 
at that epoch in the full freshness of 
her charms, and not a single moment 
of sorrow had occurred to sadden her 
countenance.* The nobleman destin- 
ed to receive the hand of the young 
princess by proxv, was one of the 
most accompluhed and the most illus- 
trious of the French court — Claude 



* In the highly valuable collection of portraits !o the northern wing of the palace 
of Vemilles, there is an asiemblege of peculiar bterest to the Britieb visiter : it in- 
dodes conU9nporary portraits of Charles I., Queen Henrietta Maria, the Duke of 
Baekingham, Oliver Cromwell, (one of the finest, if not the very finest, extant of him 
— the paiDter hdIuiowd,) Vandyke himself, Charlei II. and his Qoeen, James II. and 
ids Qoeen-^heir children, the Dnke of Berwick, Stc. he. 
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de Lorraine, Duke de Chevreuse, one 
of the peer*- of the kingdom. Grand 
Chamberlain and Grand Falconer of 
France. He was the fourth son of 
the famous BalafVS, Duke of Guyse, 
and therefore tiie representative of a 
family which was but little removed 
from the royal blood, and three years 
before had married a lady who was 
connected with two of the most power- 
ful, and almost royal houses, of the 
monarchy. The Duchess de Chev- 
rcuse was Marie de Rohan, the eld- 
est daug^hter of Hercules de Rohan, 
Duke de Montba2on, and widow of 
Charles d*Albret, Duke de Luynes: 
the especial favourite of Anne of 
Austria, Queen of France, and had 
been at one time exiled by the Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu; but returned on 
the accession of Louis XIV., and re- 
mained a steady friend to the unfor- 
tunate Queen of England in her days 
of trouble. The selection of such a 
person as the Duke de Cbevt-euse, 
who had gfeatly distinguished him> 
self by his military achievements, was 
a compliment due from the King of 
France to his cousin of England ; and 
the ceremonial of the betrothal and 
marriage was conducted on a corre- 
sponding sealeof hoOourand magnifi- 
cence. On th^ day of the betrothal, 
the king was in his throne-room, ae- 
' companied by the Queen, by Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, his brother, the 
Dukes of Nemours and Elbeuf, the 
Mareschal de Vitry, the Mareschal 
de Bassonspierre, and other seigneurs 
of the coiirt. The oflBcers of state were 
sent to conduct the youtig princess 
into the royal presence, and she sooti 
appeared, accompanied by her mother 
the Queen Dowager, Marie de Medl- 
cis, the Princesses of Cond^ and 
Conti, the Duchesses of Guyse, 
Chevreuse, and Elbeuf, and a bevy 
of fair and noble ladies, '* all pre- 
pared,*' as the chronicle states, " for 
this ceremony." Madame, for such 
was the title which the princess, it 
being the king*s eldest (and only) sis- 
ter bore, was dressed in a robe of 
cloth of gold and silver, worked 
all over. with gold fleurs- de-lis, and 
encircled with a profusion of diamonds 
and precious stones: her train was 
boriie by Mademoiselle de Bourbon, 
daughter of the Prince de Cond^. 
'< When she had etatbred the king's 
chamber,'* we t|ttote the chronicle of 
the time, *' with a mii^jetty worthy of 
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hbr birth, the Earls of Carlisle and 
Holland, ambassadors extraordinary 
from England, came thither shortly 
after, richly and advaniageousfy dress- 
ed. The which noblemen having* 
entered, and having made a profound 
reverence to the king, presented to 
him the contract of marriage ; and the 
chancellor having received it from his 
majesty's hand, read it with a loud 
Toice. The articles of the contract 
being agreed to by his majesty, the 
ambassadors withdrew to the chamber 
of the Duke of Chevreuse, over thai 
of the king; and the duke, on learning 
that the royal consent had been ac- 
corded, came into bis majesty's pre- 
sence, accompanied by the ambassa- 
dors and several seigneurs. The Duke 
Was clad in a black dress, in bands all 
covered with diamonds down to the 
points of his aiguil^ttes." The con- 
tract was then signed by the king, hi 
madame, the queens, the duke, and 
the ambassadors : the Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucault performed the ecclesi- 
ai^tical cei;^mony of the betrothal, and 
the marriage was fixed for the Sunday 
following. 

On that day, the 1 Ith of May, great 
preparations had been made at the 
Archbishop*s palace and at Notre 
Dame ; the whole of the inside of the 
cathedral, and the great hall of the 
palace, were hung with the most sump- 
tuous of the royal tapestries, ** all in 
gold> silver, and silk — very rich." The 
tapestries selected for the choir were 
appropriate enough, being the repr6- ' 
seutation of the history of the Acts of 
the Apostles : but those for the nave 
were of a rather mundane character, 
being the triumphs of Scipio Africa- 
nus over the Carthaginians. t<*rom 
the door of the palace, to the westerii 
portal of Notre Dame, ran an open 
gallery In wood, eight feet high, the 
roof Of which, supported by rich co- 
lumns. Was covered with violet co- 
loured satins, all powdered with fleurs- 
de-lis in gold ; and the floor wad 
carpeted by " a linen cloth Well wax- 
ed." In front of the western portal* 
Was erected a large theatre or gallery, 
decorated in a similar manner, and 
open to the •« Parvis" of the cathe- 
dral, so that all the peOfilto eould see 
what was done in it : While trbih thi^ 
theatre to the entratibe of the choir, 
along the nave, extended another 
covered gallery ; and in the choir it- 
self was a royal throne on a platform 
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of three steps, irith a **dals** spang- 
led with flenra-de-lis of gold. As early 
at Dine in the morning, the princess 
proceeded from the Louvre to the 
archbishop*8 palace, where she was 
elad by her ladies in the robes of thb 
Queen of England. At eleven, the 
Cheviilier de Vendosme went in the 
queen's carriage to call for the Earls 
of Catltsle and Holland, who were 
lodged in the Faubourg St Germain, 
at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs Ex- 
traordinaires : from thence, he went 
and fetched the ambassador of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
and then calling fbr the Duke de Cher- 
reuse at his t^idence, conducted these 
noblemen to the archbishop^s palace. 
Here they alighted In the grand conrt, 
and the Queen of England having 
placed herself at one of the windows, 
the Duke and his noble attendants 
inade profound reverences, in the court 
below, to her majesty : this done, they 
went into the great hall of the pa- 
lace, knd then taking their seats, had 
the patience to wait three mortal 
hours till the king and court arrived 
lh>m the Louvre. How the young 
queen and her ladies bore this tedious 
interval, we are not informed: but, 
from the length of time required for 
state movements in those days, it is 
probalile that they had been '< pre- 
pared,** as the chronicle says, from at 
least five or six in the morning. 
MeaowhiliB an immense crowd was 
assembled all along the quays from 
•the Louvre to the Pont Neuf, and 
along the southern side of the island 
of the Cit§ to the front of Notre 
Dame: their attention was occupied 
from time to time by the passing by 
of the public bodies and corporations 
going to the ceremony, such as the 
provost of the trades, the eschevins oi* 
sheriffs of the city, the councillors of 
the parliament in their red robes of 
state, and a host of other public oflB- 
cers. At fbur o*clock, the king set 
out from the Louvre for the archbi- 
shop*8 palace ; and at five, what may 
be called the ceremony itself began. 
First, there issued from the gates of 
the palace the grand master of the 
ceremonies, and tbe griLnd master of 
France conducting the Dnke de Chev- 
reuse and the English ambassadors, 
amid a crowd of nobles and gentlemen. 
The duke is stated to have been dress- 
ed in a suit of black cloth, all slashed 
and lined with cloth of gold: on his 
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head he wbre a tocque, or cap of black 
velvet, with an aigrette of diamonds ; 
over his right shoulder was hung a 
scarf, '* all studded with roses of 
diamonds : ** and his short mantle was 
not only bordered with gold, but Was 
richly decorated with precious stones. 
The duke, in fact, was the Prince 
Esterhazy of those days. The Earls 
of Carlisle and Holland, about whose 
habiliments the chronicler is by no 
means so minute in his description, 
wore vestments of cloth of beaten or 
dead silver, with tocques to match; 
and they walked by the side of thb 
duke. In this gallant trim« the noble 
bompany moved along the covered 
gallery, and took thd places assigned 
them in the open theatre, fronting the 
people. Soon after this, the royal 
cortfege began to move along the gal- 
lery in the followihg order:— The 
march was opened by the captain of 
the gate With his compahy of guards : 
next came the '*cent Suisses** of the 
body guard, with drums beating and 
their standard unfurled. These Were 
followed by the twelve royal haut- 
boys, by the eight royal drums, and 
by the king*s bix trumpeters, all in 
royal livery. Then there appeared 
the grand master of the ceremonies^ 
who, as the chronicler quaintly says, 
was " very well dressed and accom- 
panied :" and he was followed by seven 
heralds at arms, carrying their " has- 
tons,** and having their coats of cere- 
mony in " Tannfi-cramoisy*' velvfet, 
charged with fieur-delis in gold. 
Next walked the Mareschailx of 
Vitry, Aubeterre, and Baftsonspiefre : 
then the Dukes of Bellegarde, BHs- 
fiac, Halluin, Ltixemburg, and Chatll- 
lies: and then the Prince de Joinville> 
the Duke d'Elbeuf, and the Cbmte 
d*Harcourt. The king, dressed in k 
vest of gold and silver, now appeared, 
leading in his right hand his sisti^r, 
the Queen of England, whom be held 
by her left ; while his brothel, thd 
Duke of Orleans, was on the right of 
the queen, holding her ri^ht hand With 
his left. Henrietta Maria wore h^r 
croWn, and the maniler in which she 
was attended, is worthy of attentiori. 
The train of her robe was bbrtte by the 
Princesses of Condd, Conti,and Sois- 
sons, all of the blood royal. But the 
train of her mantle Was borne by M. 
de ViUeserian, her esquire. The three 
princesses Were each led by the left 
hand by a nobleman of the court, and 
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tbe trains of their own robes were 
each borne by their own esquires : so 
that this part of the procession con- 
sisted of eleven royal and noble per- 
sons all linked by the hands, or hold- 
ing a part of another's dress. The 
queen-dowager came next, conduct- 
ed by two noblemen, one holding each 
hand, and her train borne by a mar- 
quise, her lady of honour. The Queen 
of France, Anne of Austria, followed, 
conducted in the same manner : but 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who 
followed her ma^'esty, was led by only 
one nobleman : and four duchesses 
who came after her, were each con- 
ducted in the same way, while all the 
ladies had their esquires bearing their 
trains. 

The king and the court ascended 
the theatre, in front of the cathedral : 
and there his majesty delivered the 
Queen of England into the hands of 
the Duke de Chevreuse : the Cardinal 
de la Rochefoucault performed the 
nuptial ceremony, and the whole pro- 
cession moved into the body of the 
church. Here, on arriving at the door 
of the choir, the Duke de Chevreuse 
and the two English earls withdrew, 
after making profound reverences, 
and retired to the archbishop's palace ; 
the sovereign they represented being 
a Protestant, and etiquette requir- 
ing that they should not attend at 
the mass which was then about to 
be celebrated. The king and the 
queen took their seats on the royal 
platform under the dais, and mass was 
then celebrated by the cardinal, the 
Queen of England igoing up to the 
steps of the altar at the time of the 
offering, the Princess de Conti bear- 
ing the train of her robe, M. de Ville- 
serain of her mantle, aiid Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier carrying the sa- 
cred taper. The duke and the earls 
were in waiting at the entrance of the 
choir, as the royal party came out in- 
to the nave, and the whole cort^ re- 
turned by the open gallery to the hall 
of the archbishop's palace, where a 
sumptuous banquet ensued. The ser- 
vices, as they were brought in, were 
preceded by the king's guards, his 
maitres d' hotel, and the grand mas- 
ters of France, whose hasten, or trun- 
cheon, used on this occasion, was half 
an ell in length, covered with small 
fleurs-de-lis in diamonds: and the 
dishes were all borne by gentlemen 
oi the court to the royal tables* Here 
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the king was seated in the midst, un- 
der a dais, with the Queen of Eng- 
land, the dukes and the earb, on 
his left hand, the two other queens, 
and the princes and princesses of the 
blood on his right ; each of the royal 

Ecrsouages was served by three no- 
lemen of the highest rank, and all 
the other personages seated at table, 
by one nobleman. The Queen of 
England was waited on by tbe three 
marshals of France, the Earl of Car- 
lisle by the Comte de Pontgibault, 
one of* the oldest noblemen in Au- 
vergne, and the Earl of Holland, by 
the Marquis de Mortemart, one of the 
principal seigneurs of Lower Nor- 
mandy. 

During the evening ** feux-de-joie" 
were lighted all over the capital, <*and 
the cannon and mortar let off made so 
much noise," our chronicle observes, 
** that it seemed as if heaven and 
earth were coming together." That 
day great numbers of debtors, and 
persons confined for offences in Paris 
and various parts oY the kingdom, 
were liberated, and other beneficent 
actions testified to the nation the joy 
of the court, at a marriage concluded 
under such happy auspices. On the 
24th May, the Duke of Buckingham 
arrived at Paris to conduct the young 
queen home ; and all the inhabitants 
are said to have flock^ to the hotel of 
the Duke de Chevreuse, to see the pre- 
parations made for her majesty's jour, 
ney. This commenced on the after- 
noon of the 24th of June, when Hen-, 
rietta Maria issued from the Louvre 
in a litter of red velvet, embroidered 
in gold, borne by two mules, whose 
housings were of the same material, 
and whose heads were decorated with 
plumes of white ostrich feathers. Be« 
fore the litter rode the king's mule^ 
teer, on a mule ** well barb^ and ca« 
parisoned," and by its side rode the civil 
lieutenant and the provost of the trad- 
ers of Paris, who were ordered to accom- 
pany her majesty halfway to St Denis. 
A whole host of royal and illustrious 
personages accompanied the queen, 
including her mother and sister-in- 
law, the Duke of Orleans, the Car- 
dinal de la Valette, the Dukes of Chev- 
reuse and Buckingham, tbe Earls of 
Carlisle, Holland, and Montgomery, 
with other English noblemen ; three 
French dukes and marshals, with a 
great number of seigneurs ; the Prin- 
cesses of Cond^, CootI, SoissoDS^ and 
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Montpensier, the Dachess of Guyse 
and ChoTreuse, <* together with an 
inflnity of dames and demoiselles, se- 
▼end companies of guards, part of the 
body gnards, and part of the cent 
Snisses/' So moved on this royal 
pageant, and so passed the life of the 
unfortunate Henrietta Maria — she 
moTed on from splendour and happi- 
ness to destitution and mbery. She 
was not appreciated by her consort ; 
was misrepresented and calumniated 
in England ; wasdriyen from her pa« 
lace and her throne ; and, within a few 
years after the king*s death, was again 
residing in the LouTre, but in such a 
state of want, that neither herself nor 
her attendants had money sufBcientto 

?rocure suitable clothing or food. 
*his extremity lasted, it is true, only 
for a short time; hut her life was 
never a happy one from the time even 
of her first leaving France. If she 
had any things to console her, it was 
the affection of her children, who 
were tenderly attached to their mo- 
ther, and by whom, the moment it 
became in their power, she was placed 
in a condition ot suitable wealth and 
dignity. Queen Henrietta, after re- 
siding some time during her latter 
years at the convent of Ste Marie de la 
Visitation in Chaillot, retired to a 
country house at the small village of 
Colombes, near Argenteuil, and there 
died, on the 10th of September 1669. 
If the archbishop's ptdace often wit- 
nessed courtly ceremonies, it also was 
the scene, more than once, of melaU" 
choly tragedies. The following is 
authenticated by contemporary re- 
cords, and we are indebted for the 
knowledge of it to a French antiquarian 
writer of the present day. About the 
commencement of the same century 
in which the marriage of Henrietta 
Maria took place, the curate of St 
Mederic, (in St Mery — the church of 
modem revolutionary memory,) the 
worthy Pierre Decorieux, was uni- 
Tersalljr esteemed in his parish for his 
piety and abilities. He was of a re- 
tired studious disposition, but was a 
man of unbounded benevolence, and 
none of his parbhioners ever applied 
to him in vam for his advice or assist- 
ance. He was thirty-six years of age, 
and was of a tall, noble appearance. 
One evening, as he was about to re- 
tire from his confessional stall in the 
church, a young lady of his parish, 
VOL. u. MO. cccxv. 
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the daughter of the Comte d*£stral, 
entered, and throwing herself on her 
knees at the opening of the confes- 
sional, assured the reverend father 
that she was lost for ever, both in this 
life and the next, if he would not have 

§ity on her and give her his assistance, 
he informed him that her father had 
betrothed her, against her will, to the 
Chevalier de Verhais, whom she was 
to marry in three davs, but that, 
sooner than do this, she had deter- 
mined to kill herself; and she now 
besought the curate, who had attended 
her mother in her last moments, to 
give her his benediction before she 
carried her resolution into effect. The 
worthy father remonstrated with her, 
but in vain; she declared that she 
would destroy herself immediately on 
leaving the church ; he therefore be- 
thought hiouelf of an expedient, 
and telling her to follow him, they 
left the edifice together. It was 
night: they traversed the lonely 
clobter, went through the narrow 
streets of the Quartier St Martin, and 
after a long walk, came in sight of 
the Bastile. Here the Abb6 Deco- 
rieux went, with Mademoiselle d'£9- 
tral, down a narrow, dirty by- lane, 
and tapping at the door of a small 
house at the end, was admitted by a 
respectable- looking old woman. Here 
he informed his fair companion that 
she was in the residence of the woman 
who had nursed him when an infant, 
and on whom he could rely : that she 
might remain concealed there as long 
as she pleased, and that he would come 
and pray with her from time to time. 
The disappearance of the yotmg lady 
soon became known to her father, and 
made an immense noise in the capital ^ 
active search was set on foot ; aU the- 
circumstances of the day on which 
she had quitted her home were com* 
pared and reflected on ; and at length^ 
It was recollected that she had been 
seen to enter the church of St Mederic 
at a late hour of the evening. This fact 
led to the discovery of others, and two 
scholars of the university declared that 
they had seen her witW the Abb6 in 
the Rue St Antoine, about ten at 
night. The Abbe was arrested, 
and examined before the official of 
the archbbhop : he denied nothing, 
he explained bis conduct, but he so- 
lemnly refused to reveal the place of 
her retreat. All means to extort thia 
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secret from him were found to be use- 
leu, and he was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment. The place of 
Lis incarceration was the tower of the 
officiality attached to the archbbhop's 
palace: and here he remained four 
vears^ quietly occupying himself with 
his booKs> which he was allowed to 
have, and amusing himself by writing 
a history of the diocese of Paris, 
which still exists in manuscript. Du- 
ring this periody the Comte d'Estral 
died ; and the Abb6 D^orieuz became 
forgotten ; he was visited by no one 
except an old woman and a young 
clerk, who used to come to him fre- 
quently. 

One evenings and for the first time^ 
the young clerk visited him alone in 
his cell, and after prevailing on the 
Abbe to let him stav behind when 
the jailors came to lock up the cells— 
a duty in which they were by no 
means strict — he persuaded the Abb^ 
to attempt to escape with him that 
night by means of a rope-ladder which 
he had brought concealed under his 
dress. He said they would both go 
to Rome, and get pardon from the 
Pope; he had means of support for 
both of them, and he could guarantee 
the success of his enterpi^. The 
Abb6 consented. 

Just as eleven o*olock struck by the 
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bell of Notre Dame, a heavy sound, 
as of something falling, was heard in 
the court of the palaces, and then a 
piercing cry. The guardians of the 
prison rushed to the spot, and found 
the mutilated bodies of the Abbe and 
the young clerk : the rope-ladder had 
broken ; they bad fedlen from a con- 
siderable height ; the Abbd was quite 
dead, but the clerk was still alive. The 
latter turned his head slowly round, 
and said, << God be blessed for having 
allowed me, before calling me to his 
presence, to give testimony before 
men : the Abb^ Decorieux has never 
ceased to be perfectly virtuous and 
pure. May God forgive me! and 
grant that I may not survive him I " 
Here hb lips grew white, hb eyes 
closed, and he expired ! 

One of the guardians, thinking that 
he had only fainted, unbutton^ his 
habit to give him air — when he found 
that it was a female !— it was Made- 
moiselle d*Estral!— The archbishop, 
on being informed of the circumstance, 
ordered the Abba's body to be buried 
in the cloisters of Notre Dame, and 
the remains of the unfortunate young 
lady were interred in the church of 
St Mederic, where, up to the time of 
the Revolution, a marble slab on her 
monument commemorated the tragical 
tale. 



THE PBISONKR OF GHENT. 



BY B. SIMMONS. 

[Ghent, M*y 6, 18il. 
" On Monday last, tbc Nestor of cai/ti>es died here In prison— Pierre Joseph Soete ^-as con- 
demned in 1773 to be broke on the wheel for having murdered a young girl. Ho was then seventeen 
J ears of age. The Emprew Maria Theresa commuted Iiis punishment to imprisonment for life 
Q 1814 he wa» set at liberty by Count Bicbalitf, the hettman of the Cossacks, whose headquarters 
were in this city ; but behig dcblitute of the means of subsistence, of relations, and fHends, be 
requested to be allowed to return to the same prison which had been so long his abode. The re- 
quest was granted, and ho remained in the Rasphuis twcnty-scTen years more, (in all sixty-three 
years,) and died on Monday, at the age of eighty. 

Times Newspaper, 10th May, 1»41.] 

Stand from my path, you solemn pair. 

Nor block the gateway to the dead — 

Dull Priest, and sleek Mediciner, 

With bowl and bible at my bed 1 

< taste not that — I touch not this ; 

The one mv loathed life would slay. 

The second, o'er yon black abvss 

Guide to a realm, no ^oubt, of bliss 

Like that I quit to-day. 

Where I may once again be born, 

May know what means the breeze of mom. 

Then share — as it before befell — 

Some blinding dungeon's endless hell. 
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See, through my cell's late-opened door. 
That mile-long line of Taulted dark. 
Which drowns the groping sights before 
It gains the solitary spark 
Of daylight, that from broad blue skies 
And wild free woods has struggled ia. 
Marking the porch where Pity dies— 
Where Hope, the long- reluctant, flies 
And leaves the keys to Sin. 
Gray monk I — my countless years have pais'd 
One straight, curs*d level, black and vast 
As that grim gallery, with a ray 
Of sunshine on their opening way. 

Say thou, who preachest man was sent 

Into this God-created world 

With high beneficent intent. 

Why my unripen*d soul was hurPd, 

Just as it started in the race — 

Ere Reason's cup had oooFd my lip»— 

Ere I could sunder guilt from grace— 

Down, down where demons have their place 

In Death's unsounded deeps ? 

One hour was mine of lovely things. 

Flowers, waters, forests, gUmcing wings, 

Then sudden night ! — and slimy stone. 

Shut me and Madness up alone ! 

They said 'twas Mercy saved me bo«- 

The slaves I— I could but briefly feel ^ 

Their bursting mace's ponderous blow, 
Stretch'd on the limb-dividing wheel. 
I should not then have died the death 
■ Which takes a century to slay. 

When whelm'd, enchain'd, and ehoked benesdi 

One marble mass, the charnel's breath 

Its victim rots away. 

I should not then have felt my mind. 

From lonely horror scared and blind. 

Whirl into savage frenzy's rage. 

Like captive tiger round his cage. 

Who that had heard me strive to break 

With shouts that ceaseless solitude. 

Till my faint gasp refused to shriek. 

And mine became the Idiot's mood ; 

When strength of youth and manhood's might 

To moping, soundless torpor grew, 

And the sick undiscerning sight 

One blank interminable night 

Of burial only knew ; 

Who then had deem'd the driveller there— 

Plough'd by the Avenger's fiery share— 

Of love, life, light, once drank his fill. 

As the lithe roe-deer drinks the rill ? 

Yes ! — give me back one year of bloom, 
And though remorseless was my fall. 
And fiercely dire my monstrous doom. 
Yet I will face it all ! 



So once again I may but rove 

With HEB the fair and evemng-eyed — 
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That thing of radiance and of love — 
Sweet Maude, who in the chestnut grove 
So prized and perjured died. 
Oh ! but to iratch her on this breast. 
Sink Jike a folded flower to rest 
Once— (m/^ once — as in that time — 
She free from falsehood — I from crime 1 

The bow of heaven had less of grace 

In valley-waters glassM and bent> — 

The very glory of her face 

Fresh lustre to creation lent. 

This heart with fire was all too full ; 

By winding brook and mossy stone. 

And thunderous wave, and woodland lull, 

I loved with her the Beautiful, 

And lived for her alone. 

I sought one eve our trysting-tree. 

The linden bough was budding free, 

But wild December stript it bare. 

Before again she met me there. 

She came at last. I drank the start. 
The blush her treacherous cheek betray 'd. 
Enough — the life-tide of her heart 
Was crimson on my blade. 
I had a right — who taught her first 
Earth's only boon, true love, to know — 
When wrong*d in every dream 1 nurst. 
To snatch her from the last, the worst 
Of sorrows here below. 
Not sweeter went our early hours, 
Beneath the happy chesnut fiowers. 
Than wore that first red night away. 
When I and Murder watch'd her clay I 

You know the rest — ye felon's friends !— 
The sands of hideous grief are run ; 
Nor tell me, when Earth's thraldom ends. 
That Heaven's is but begun. 
I dare not deem the creed divine. 
That from this parting hour would tear 
The trust, that horrors like to mine 
May from the Judement-threshold's shine 
The blot of bloodshed wear! 
From my life's page, the hand of shame 
Swept hope, love, memory, fortune, name. 
The rest — Remorse, fear, frenzied woe- 
Remember Thou to whom I go ! 
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THE LEGEND OF 8T ROSALIE. 

6t Delta. 

Faie art thou, Sicily I in all his round. 

Shines not the sun on loYelier land than thine ; 

With gorgeous olive groves thy hills are crown*d. 
And o*er thy vales the pomegranate and vine 

Spread rich in heanty ; halcyon seas aronnd 
Thy shores breathe freshness, making half-divine 

An earthly climate ; eye hath nowhere seen 

Heaven brighter in its blue, earth in its green ! 

But of these boasts I sing not now — my tale 

Is of an ancient pestilence, when the power 
Of death hung o*er thee, like a sable veil. 

And desolation ruled each awful hour ; 
When man*s heart sank, and woman*s cheek grew pale. 

And graves were dug in every garden-bower. 
And proud Palermo bow*d her spiry head 
In silent gloom — a city of the dead 1 

Hush*d was the voice of traffic on each street ; 

Within the market-place the grass sprang green ; 
Friends from each other shrank with hasty feet. 

When on the porch the plague*s red-cross was seen ; 
The clocks had long forgotten to repeat 

Time's warning hours ; and where had revel been 
On days of carnival* with wheels of dread 
The dead^cart roird, and homes gave out their dead. 

A lurid vapour veird the sun from riew. 
And the winds were not ; strangers fled the shore ; 

Lay in the ports the ship without a crew. 
The heat-warp*d fisher- boat and rotting oar ; 

Wander*d the house-dog masterless, and grew 
So fierce with famine, the gaunt looks he wore 

Betoken'd madness ; broken was each tie 

That sweetens Ufe, or links humanity. 

Thus week on week crawFd on, and day by day, 

Down to the dreary caverns of the grave, 
Pass*d in this harvest-home of death away, 

Unmark*d, unmoum'd, the beauteous and the brave. 
The white-hair*d sire, and infant of a day ; 

No funeral had a single follower, save 
The hirelings who for wine or booty schemed. 
And, while they trode the verge of hell, blasphemed ; 

Till one gray mom, when all waa drear and dumb. 

Arose, far off, the sound aa of a sea. 
Or waiting of the wild winds, when they come 

To strip the frail leaves from Oetober^s tree: 
Now nearer— 'twas the roultitadinous hum 

Of human tongues. What could the meaning be ? 
The timid and the plague-struck left their beds. 
And all the roofs were clad with gazing beads 1 



And lo ! a gray-hair'd abbot, in the van 
Of a tumultuous, motley, rushing crowd. 
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Which throDgM around the venerable man, 

And scarce a passage for his path allowM. 
Above his head, as if a talisman 

Of peace, a long white silken banner flow*d ; 
UnsandalM were his feet, his sackcloth vest 
And sable cowl, humility confess'd. 

And in his calm blue eye a mystery shone. 

And on his brow a bright intelligence. 
As if his soul to happy worlds had flown. 

To carry back some gracious message thence ; 
Straightway he mounted on a ledge of stone, 

*Mid the hush*d crowd glad tidings to dispense. 
And stretching forth his Uiin pale fingers, thus 
He spake, in accents clear though tremulous :<— 

'< As In my solitary cell I lay. 

On the dried rushes sprinkled for my bed, 
A golden light, as if of sudden day. 

Around my darkened walls effulgence shed ; 
Upon my knees I sprang, m act to pray. 

And, earthward as I shrank in solemn dread, 
I heard a silver tongue^ which thus began — 
< Put away fear, and look to me, O man I 

<* < Look up to me — ^my home Is Paradise, 

Where lul is fadeless, shadowless, and grand* 
And groves of amaranth In glory rise. 

And streams of silver lave a golden strand. 
And angels with their white plumes veil their eyes. 

As in the presence of the throne they stand ; 
Put away fear — to lighten human woe. 
Only on messages of love we go. 

<' ' Yes 1 I have come the harbinger of good 
From God to man ; the tear, the suppliant sigh. 

While happy hearths were doom*d to solitude 
And silence, have ascended to the sky. 

Now by His precious name who died on rood. 
Health shall once more revisit Sicily — 

Again Palermo take her titles old— 

The wide world's granary •—the shell of gold.* f 

** As music melts within the moonlight sea. 

So ceased her voice npon the silent air ; 
And, looking up, from sudden fear set free. 

Behold! a form, angelically fair, 

* T}i4 wide world's granary » — From time immemorial Sicily has been noted for 
its amazing fertility. It was hence styled *' Romani irnperii Aorretim," at a time 
when the empire of the Ciesars scarcely knew limits. According to Pliny, its fields 
yielded a hmidred fold ; and Diodonis, snmamed Siculus, from the island being his 
birthplace, assumed, patriotically that it produced wheat and other grain spontaneously. 
Brydone, in his »pirited and classical Tow, gives it as his opinion, that any of its aver- 
nge harvests is sufficient to supply the whole inhabitants for seven years. 

t The shell of gold. — " From the singularity of shnatioD, as well as from the rich- 
ness of the soil, Palermo has had many flattering epitheU bestowed npon it, partlco. 
larly by the poets, who have denominated it Conea d^Oro, the Golden Shell, which ia. 
at once ezpressiveJlMth of iU tituatioo and richness. It has likewise been called Aurea 
VaUis, Hortus SicUiai, ^c, and to include all these together, the lasting term of Felue 
has been added to its name, by which you will find it distinguished in the maps." — 
Brydones Tour through Sicily and Malta, 
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In robes cerulean mantled to the knee. 

Floating^ in light— a halo round her hair ; 
Within her hand she held a branch of palm, 
And in her eye dwelt heaYen*8 eternal calm. 

** Like honey drippings from the eomb> so came 

Once more her words— ^ list to me* do not fear- 
No TOWS of wrath I bring, no words of blame. 

This world, where now we are, was once my sphere ; 
And all the feelings of the human frame. 

And all man*s hopes and joys to me were dear ; 
Yes ! ^ I was once a denizen of earth. 
And in the home of princes had my birth. 

** * Each pleasure for my young heart was dcYised, 

My wbhes all were with fruition crown*d. 
Yet, girt with earthly grandenr, I despised 

The gayety and the giddiness around. 
The calm of holy meditation prised. 

And, seeking solace in religion, found ; 
Till wean*d from frailty, in abstraction deep, 
I held communion with the blest in sleep. 

** ' And day by day more spiritual I grew. 

And night by night more raTishingly blest ; 
Scarcely it seem'd *twas human breath I drew. 

For angels stood before my sight oonfest. 
And round my walks in circling glory flew. 

And 8hadow*d with their plumes my conch of rest. 
Till, by their high communion purified. 
The face of man no more I could abide. 

€4 € *Twas now my fifteenth summer, and the sun 

One mom was shining on the pearly dew. 
When, blessing all, yet taking leaye of nona^ 

In silence from my palace home I fiew — 
Flew till my strength was spent, and day was done. 

Whither, and for what purpose, scarce I knew. 
Nor was it ever guess*d ; though, since the last 
Hour of my life, five centuries have passed. 

<< ' Cherubs hung round, an Angel was my guide. 

And, mantled in Elysian re?erie. 
She bore me up the mount, and, at her side, 

I woke^ o*ershaded by an oliye tree ;* 



• I wokeo'erthadedby an olive tree The aathority for the olive ii, 1 fear, only 

poetical, but it ii high. Sir Welter Scott, in recounting the wanderings of his Palmer 
to the holy placee of the earth, after mentioning Salem and Rome, and Ararat, and 
Sinai, and Montserrat, makes mention of 

-— * that grot where olives nod. 
Where, darling of each heart and eye. 
From all the youth of Sicily, 
Saint Rosalie retired to Qod. 

MAailtoii, e. i., st xztii. 
John Dryden — the son of glorious John — in hit voyage to Sieily, (p. 107,) as well 
as Brydone — for they each visited the spot — give a very different aeeount of it. The 
former calls it ** a fHghtful place, accessihle by a very bad, steepy, and break-neck 
vray." Nor is the description by the latter more favourable. *' The mountain is ex- 
tremely high," he says, ** and so uncommonly steep, that the road up to it is very pro- 
perly termed la teala, or the stair. Before the discovery of St Rosalia, it was looked 
upon as almost inaccessible ; but they have now, at a vast expense, cut out a road over 
precipices that were ahnost perpendicular." 
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There waa I stationed thenceforth to abide. 

Till time from earth should set my spirit free ; 
And so» amid the rocks, by foot antrod, 
I leam*dto live with nature, and to God. 

" ' My home was Pelegrino*s rocky cell ; 

The berries of the mountain were my food ; 
My drink was water from its bubbling well ; 

My only friends the wild birds of the wood ; 
Yet found I there a peace, which may not dwell 

With man below, except in solitude. 
When life*s one purpose is to fast and pray ; 
And with my knees I wore the rock away. 

'< * Celestial minds^ believe me, for the woes 

Of mortal life have sympathy, and I 
To hush Palermo's wailings to repose^ 

Now bring thee down a message from on high ; 
Hearken to what I bid thee — and the rose 

Of health again shall bloom, the plague shall fly :— 
For it is granted me, by heavenly grace. 
To be the guardian of my native place. 

*' * Girt with that holy faith which falters not. 
Go thou with morning, and, from out the stones. 

Which strew the floors of Pelegrino*s Grot, 
Gather together my unburied bones ; * 

For, since my own, a human voice hath not 
Broken its calm with penitential moans ; 

Bear them, with anthems to the Prince of Peace, 

Thrice round the city, and the plague shall cease. 

• «< < And then shall pass away the brooding gloom. 
Which hid the very face of heaven from view ; 

Nature once more her course shall re-assume. 
The fields their verdure, and the sky its blue ; 

And Faith shall sit upon the sealed- up tomb ; 
And Time o*er Sorrow shed her healing dew ; 

And Hope present, in better worids restored. 

The loved — the quickly lost — and long deplored.* f 



• Gather together my unburied 6oii«f— Brydone scandaliies the memory of the 
good old Abbot, by allading to the proverb, that ^ those who hide are the readiest 
to find," and that probably the bones of Rosalie were not her bones at all. We cannot 
roontenance such ahockiug fcepticism, more especially afl the " tourist and traveller ** 

- -gives OS no other proof of inposition than hit mere ipee dixit. He thinka that ** the 
holy man probably could have given a very good account'* of the relies found in the 

-grot, and that likely they were as little entitled to honour as those of St Viar, which 

- were found somewhere in Spain under a broken tombstone, when these were the only 
Irgible letters. They were discovered by some priests to have an excellent knack at 
-working miracles, from which considerable revenues were drawn ; till, unfortunately, 
these made application to Pope Leo the Tenth to grant some Inununilies. His holi- 
-ness not being entirely satisfied with the saintship, a list of the miracles was sent to 
him, together with the broken tombstone. The firit were sustained as genuine, but 
the latter having been proved to be part of a monument erected over a Roman prcS'- 
feetus viarum, the name of poor 8t Viar was ordered to be struck out of the Calendar. 
As the best piW that this is no proof at all, St Rosalia still remains there. Q. E. D. 

t The lotfed^the quickly loH^and long deplored In the Sicilian language is mo 

-epic poem, of which St Rosalia is the heroine. The author at once sets her above 
•all sainta save the Virgin, whom he hardly excepts. From his work It appears, that 
-our heroine was ideee to King WilKam the Good— that she eariy displayed symptoms 
of sanctity, and, at ftfteeo, disclaimed all human society. Retiring to the i 
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** With downcast earnestDess my listening ear 

Drank in tlie sounds eelestial ; as they eeased 
I rdsed mine eyesy in referential fear> 

To g^aze npon the heavenly goestt well-pleased | 
Bot she had vanbh^dy and the darkness drear 
From her abstracted lustre had increased ; 
And on mv conch, within my cell of stone» 
Awe* struck I kndt, in darkness and alone 1** 

Silently, breathlessly, around him stood. 
Like men escaped from some tremendous doom 

By miracle, the innnmerous mulUtnde ; 

Midday had broken upon midnight's gloom ; 

While as Despair departed with her brood 
Accursed, eame Hope each pale fkce to illume ; 

And, as the abbot ceased, a long loud shout. 

Like thunder, rang Palermo's lK>unds throughout. 

Again, and yet again, that sea of sound 
Surged up to heaven, and then the joyous crowd — 

With leap, and lock*d embrace, and sudden bound, 
Each other hailM, in gratnlation proud; 

While some in speechless ecstasy were drown'd ; 
Others, oYereome by feeling, wept aloud; 

But onward to the mountain, as behoved, 

All in one wild delirious tumult moved. 

Up Pelegrino*8 rocky sides they clomb. 

The old man in the midst, and there, on high. 
They found the fair Saint's dwelling-place and tomb, 

A yawning cleft that faced the eastern sky ; 
Entering, *twas mantled all in twilight gloom ; 

Which, clearing up, *twas rapture to descry 
Upon its floor, amid the rugged stones. 
The treasure which they songht for— mouldering bones— 

The mouldering bones of sainted Rosalie, 
Which there, unnoticed and unknown, had lain. 

While spring, through centuries five, had green'd the tree. 
And antnmn burden'd earth with golden grain ; 

As they were borne to light, each bent the knee, 
Then downwards follow'd to the dim-seen plain 
* In reverential silence, for the time 

Was solemn, and gave birth to thoughts sublime. 

Thus, from her trance of darkness, into day 

Palermo broke ; the beUs frorii every tower 
Peal'd joyously ; and bands, with streamers gay, 

Assembling, waited aniiously the hour 
Which was to chase the pestilence away. 

And, from its dreaded and destructive power, 
Release a suffering citv, and restore 
To vacant homes the household gods once more. 



westward of Palermo, she was never more heard of for fire bandred years. Her dif- 
eppearance being in the year 1159, she was lappoaed to have been taken up to hea- 
ven, tin her bones were diacovered in 1624, daring a dreadful plague that devested 
the island. These were found lying in a cave near the summit of the Monte Pelegrtno, 
by a holy man who was led to them by a heavenly virion, and told that, by carrying 
them thrice round the walls of Palermo, the pestilenee would be stayed. So was 
done — and St Rosalia beeame the greateet saint in the calendar. 
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• Then, as the vision bade, with chanted hymn. 

Thrice round the city maroh'd they on that morn. 
With censers in the daylig^ht burning^ dim. 

And the loud sound of timbrel, harp, and horn ; 
All eyes were on the abbot, for by lum 

The relics in a silver urn were borne ;* 
Behind him paced the vestals, yow*d to God, 
And freres with robes of white, and feet unshod. 

Meanwhile the vapours, dense and stem, away 

From the blue concave of the sky withdrew ; 
Burst forth in radiant loveliness the day. 

And stirring all the leaves the light winds blew ; 
Gamboird the flocks ; the wild birds caroU'd gay ; 

Almost it seem'd that natnre breathed anew. 
And had thrown off the spell, which made her seem 
As if bewitch'd by some night-mareish dream. 

Again the tide of life went rolling on. 
And mingling tongues were heard, and hurrying feet ; 

The clocks again gave out a cheerful tone ; 
Back to the empty harbours came the fleet ; 

With corn the long-deserted fields were sown ; 
And traffic swept the grass from off the street ; 

Joy re-illumin'd ocean, and its shore ; 

And man met man in broth^hood once more. 

In season due, by grateful hands uprear'd. 

On Pelegrino*s rugged cliffs a fane,t 
Rich in its architectural grace, appear'd. 

Over the grotto, where so long nad lain 
The bones of Rosalie — her name revered. 

May find in Sicily no like again. 
For ever to shine forth the brightest star 
In her peculiar calendar by far. 

And yearly on that day, when from the powers 

Of pestilence Palermo's walls were freed. 
The people give to revelry the hours, 

And kneel before her imaged form, and feed 
The path of her triumphal car with flowers. 

Such of a grateful nation is the meed. 
Paid for the blasting of Plague's upas-tree. 
And such its reverence for St Rosalie 1 



• The relics in a silver- urn were home. This um wat deposited in the Chapel of 
St Roaalia, the moat magnificent of the many which compote the Madre ChiesOy or 
Cathedral of Palermo. It is cnrionsly wroaght, and enriched ^th precious stones. 
These relics perform many miracles, and are looked apon as (he greatest treasure ap- 
pertaining to the city. 

t On Pelegrino's rugged cliffs a fane. — " This chapel is very richly adorned; and 
on the spot where the Saint's body wis discovered, which is just beneath the hole in 
the rock, which is opened on purpose, as I said, there is a very fine statue of marble, 
representing her in a lying posture, railed in all about with fine iron and brass work 
and the altar, on which they say nkss, in built ju8t over it." — Dryden's Voyage. 



\ 
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TH£ COPTBIQHT QUKSTION. 



Wboeyse has contemplated ckf late 
yean the state of British lUerature» 
and compared it with the works of 
other countries who have preceded 
England in the career of arts or of 
arms, most have hecome sensible that 
some Tei^ powerfnl cause has, for a 
long penod, been at work in prodn* 
dng the present ephemeral character 
by which it is distinguished. It is a 
matter of common complaint, that 
erery thing is now sacrificed to the 
desires or the gratification of the mo- 
ment ; that philosophy, descending 
from its high station as the instructor 
of men, has degenerated into the mere 
handmaid of. art; that literature is 
devoted rather to afford amusement 
for a passing hour, than fumbh iro* 
proYcment to a long life; and that 
poetry itself has besome rather the 
refiection of the fleeting fervour of the 
public mind, than the well from which 
noble and devated sentiments are to 
be deriyed. We haye only to take 
up the columns of a newspaper, to 
see how yaried and endless are the 
efforts made to amuse the public, and 
how few the attempts to instruct or 
improye them ; and if we eiamine the 
books which lie upon every drawing- 
room table, or the c&talogues which 
show the purchases that have been 
made by any of the numerous book 
clubs or circulating libraries which 
have sprung up in the country, we 
shall feel no surprise at the fleeting 
nature of the literature which abounds, 
from the eyidenee there afforded of 
the transitory character of the publie 
wishes which require to be gratified. 
It is not to be supposed, howerer, 
from this circumstance, which is so 
well known as to have attracted uni- 
versal observation, that the taste for 
standard or nx>re solid literature has 
either materially declined, or is in any 
danger of becoming extinct. Deci- 
sive evid^iice to the contrary is to be 
found in the fact, that a greater num- 
ber of reprints of standard works, 
both on theology, history, and philo- 
sophy, have issued from the press 
within the last ten years, than in any 
former corresponding period of Bri- 
tish history. And what is still more 
remarkable; and not a little gratify- 
ing, it b evident, from the very differ- 



ent character and price of the editions 
of the older works which have been 
puUished of late years, that the desire 
to possess these standard works, and 
this thirst for solid information, is not 
confined to any one class of society ; 
but that it embraces all ranks, and 
promises, before a long period has 
elapsed, to extend throogh the middle 
and even the working classes in the 
State a mass of useful and valuable 
information to which they have hi- 
therto, in great part at least, been 
strangers. Not to mention the great 
extent to which extracts from these 
mmre valuable works have appeared 
in Ckambers* Journal, the Pennjf Ma- 
gatmut and other similar publications 
of the day, it is sufficient to mention 
two facts, which show at once what a 
thirst for valuable information exists, 
amonff the middle classes of society. 
RegulBrly every two years, there 
issues from the press a new edition of 
Gibb<m*s Rome ; and Burke's Works 
are now published, one year, in six- 
teen handsome volumes octavo, for 
the peer and the legislator, and next 
year in two volumes roval octavo, in 
douUe columns, fSor tne tradesman 
and the shopkeeper. 

As little is the false and vitiated 
taste of our general literature the 
result ef any want of ability which is 
now directed to its prosecution. We 
have only to examine the periodical 
literature, or criticism of the day, to 
be oonvinced that the talent which is 
now devoted to litevature, is incom- 
parably greater than it ever was in 
any former pmod of our hjstory ; and 
that ample genius exists in Great Bri- 
tain, to render this age as distinguish- 
ed in philosophy and the higher 
branehes of knowledge, as the last 
was in military prowess and martial 
renown. If any one doubts this, let 
him compare the milk-and-water pages 
of the Monihlif Review forty years 
ago, with the brilliant criticisms of 
Lockhart and Macaulay in the Qtcor- 
terfy or EdMurgh Review at this 
time ; or the periodical literature at 
the close of the war, with that which 
is now to be seen in the standard ma- 
gazines of the present day. To a 
person habituated to the brilliant con- 
ceptions of the periodical writers in 
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these times, the corresponding^ litera- 
ture in the eighteenth centary ap- 
pears insupportably pedantic and tedi- 
ous. Nobody now reads the Ram' 
bier or the Idier: and the colossal 
reputation of Johnson rests almost 
entirely upon his profound and cans- 
tic sayings recorded in Boswell. Even 
the Spectator itself, though univer- 
sally prabed« is by no means now gen- 
erally read ; and nothing but the ex- 
quisite beauty of some of Addisim's 
papers, prevents the Delias and Lu- 
cindas, who figure In its pag^s, from 
sinking them in irrecoTerable obscu< 
rity. 

Here then is the marvel of the pre- 
sent time. We have a population, in 
which, from the rapid extent of know- 
ledge among all classes, a more ex- 
tended class of readers desiring infor- 
Riation is daily arising ; in which the 
great and standard works of litera- 
ture in theology, philosophy, and his- 
tory, are constantly issuing in every 
varied form from the press ; in which 
unparalleled talent of every descrip- 
tion is constantly devoted to the pro- 
eecution of literature; but in which 
the new works given forth from the 
press are, with very few exceptions, 
frivolous or ephemeral, and the whole 
serious talents of the nation are turn- 
ed into the perishable channels of the 
daily, weekly, monthly, or the quar- 
terly press. That such a state of 
things is anomalous and extraordi* 
nary, few probably will doubt; but 
4hat it is alarming and prejudicial in 
a national point of view, and may, if 
it continues unabated, produce both a 
degradation of the national character, 
■and, in the end, danger or ruin to the 
national fortunes, though not so gene- 
nlly admitt^, is not the less true, 
nor the less capable of demonstra- 
tion. 

In the first place, this state of things,, 
when the whole talent of the nation ia 
•directed to periodical literature, or 
works of evanescent interest, has a ten- 
dency to degrade the national cha- 
racter, because it taints the fountains 
from which the national thought is de- 
rived. We possess, indeed, in the 
standard literature of Great Britain, a 
mass of thoughts and ideas which may 
well make the nation immortal, and 
which, to the end of time, will consti- 
tute the fountains from which grand 
and generous thoughts will be drawn 
by all future races of men. But the 
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existence of these standard works is 
not enough ; still less is it enough in 
an age of rapid progress and evident 
transition, such' as the present, when 
new interests are every where arising, 
new social and political combinations 
emerging, new national dangers to be 
guarded against, new national virtues 
to be required. For a nation in such 
a state of society to remain satisfied 
with its old standard literature, and 
not to aspire to produce any thing 
which is at once durable and new, is 
the same solecism as it would be for a 
man to remain content with a ward- 
robe of fifty vears* standing, and reso« 
lutely to resist the introduction of any 
of the fashions or improvements of 
later times. A nation which aspires 
to retain its ^mineuce either in arts or 
in arms, must keep a-breast of its 
neighbours ; if it does not advance, it 
will speedily fall behind, be thrown 
into the shade, and decline. It is not 
sufiicient for England to refer to the 
works of Milton, Shakspeare, John- 
son, or Scott ; she must prolong tho 
race of these great men, or her intel- 
lectual career will speedily come to a 
close. Short and fleeting indeed is 
the period of transcendant greatness 
allotted to any nation in any branch 
of thought The moment it stops, it 
begins to recede ; and to every empire 
which has made intellectual triumphs, 
is prescribed the same law which was 
felt by Napoleon in Europe and the 
British in India, that conquest is es- 
sential to existence. 

But if the danger to our national 
literature is great, if the intellect and 
genius of Britain does not keep pace 
with the high destinies to which she 
is called, and the unbounded mental 
activity with which she is surrounded, 
much more serious is the peril thence 
inevitably accruing to the nationd 
character and the public fortunes* 
Whence is it that the noble and gen- 
erous feelings are derived, which in 
time past have animated the breasts 
of our patriots, our heroes, and our 
legislators? Where, but in the im- 
mortal pages of our poets, our orators, 
and historians? What noble senti- 
ments has the air of '* Rule Britannia** 
awakened ; how many future Nelsons 
may the ** Mariners of England,** or 
Southey*8 inimitable << Lives of our 
Naval Heroes*' produce ? Sentiments 
such as these immortal works embody, 
" thoughts that breathe, and woraa 
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that baro/' are the true national in- 
heritance; they conttitnte the meet 
powerfol elements of national strength^ 
for they form the character, without 
ivhich all others are nnaTailing ; they 
belong alUe to the rich and to the 
poor* to the prince and to the pea- 
sant; they form the unseen bond 
which links together the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor ; and which, 
penetrating and pervading every class 
of sodety» tend both to perpetuate the 
▼irtnes which have brought us to our 
present greatness, and arrest the de- 
cline, wluch the influx of wealth, and 
the prevalence of commercial IdMS, 
might otherwise have a tendency to 
produce. What would be the eflbot 
upon the fortunes of the nation, if this 
pure and elevated species of literature 
were to cease amongst us ; if every 
thing were to be brought down to tfaie 
cheapest market, and adapted to the 
most ordinary capacity ; if cutting ar- 
ticles for reviews, or dashing stories 
for magazines, were henceforth to form 
our staple literature ; and the race of 
the Miitons, the Shakspeares, the 
Grays, and the Campbells, was to 
perish under the cravings of an uti- 
litarian age? We may safely say that 
the national characterwoulddecline,the 
national spirit become enfeebled ; that 
generous sentiments would be dried 
up under the influence of transient ex- 
citement, and permanent resolve be 
extinguished by the necessity of pre- 
sent gain ; and that the days of Clive 
and Wellesley in India, and of Nel- 
son and WelUogton in £uro|^, would 
be numbered among the things that 
have been. 

But if such dangers await us from 
the gradual extinction of the higher 
and nobler branches of our literature, 
still more serious are the evib which 
are likely to arise from the termina- 
tion of the more elevated class of 
woriLS in iiistory, philosophy, and the- 
ology, which are calculated and are 
fitted to guide and direct the national 
thought. The dangers of such a ca- 
lamity, though not 80 apparent at first 
sight, are in reality still more serious. 
For whence is the thought derived 
which governs the world; the spirit 
which guides its movements; the rash- 
ness which mars its fortunes; the 
wisdom which guards against its dan- 
gers? Whence but from the great 
Ibuntains of original thought, which 
are never unlocked in any age but to 
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the few master-spirits thrown at dis- 
tant intervals by God among man- 
kind. The press, usually and justly 
deemed so powerful; the public voices 
whose thunders shake the land; the 
legislature, which embodies and per^ 
petuates by legal force iu cravings, 
are themselves but the reverberation 
of the thought of the great of the pre- 
ceding age. The tempests sweep 
round and aaitate the globe ; but it & 
to the wifloom of Juno slone that 
iEoIus opens the cavern of the winds. 

This truth is unpalauble to the 
masses ; it ii distastenil to legislators ; 
it ii irksome to statesmen who con- 
ceive they enjoy, and appear to have, 
the direction of affairs; but it is illus- 
trated by every page of history, and a 
clear perception of its truth consti- 
tutes one of the most essential requi- 
sites of wise government. In vain 
does the ruling power, whether mo- 
narchical, aristocratic, or republican, 
seek to escape from the government 
of thought: it is itself under the di- 
rection of the great intellects of the 
preceding age. When it thinks it is 
original, when it is most fearlessly 
asserting its boasted inherent power 
of self-government, it is itself obeying 
the impulse communicated to the hu- 
man mind by the departed great. All 
the marked movements of mankind, 
all the evident turns or wrenches com- 
municated to the current of general 
opinion, have arisen from the efforts 
of individual genius. The age must 
have been prepared for them, or their 
effect would have been small ; but the 
age without them would never have 
discovered the light : the reflected 
sunbeams must have been descending 
on the mountains, but his earliest 
rays strike first on the summit. 

Who turned mankind from the 
abuses of the Roman Catholic church, 
and preserved the primeval simplicity 
of Uhrtstianily from the pernicious 
indulgences of the Church of Rome, 
and opened a new era of religions 
light upon both hembpheres ? Martin 
Luther. Who fearlessly led his trem- 
bling mariners across the seemingly 
interminable deserts of the Atlantic 
wave, and discovered at length the 
new world, which had haunted even 
hu infant dreams? Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Who turned manldnd aside 
from the returning circle of syllogistie 
argument to the true method of philo- 
Bophk investigation? Lord Bacon» 
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Who introdoced a new code into the 
contests of nationf* and subjected 
oven the sarage paidons of war to a 
hnoiaDe code? Grotins. The infla- 
ence of Montetqaieu has been felt for 
above a centnrT in every country of 
£arope» in social philosophy. Who 
discovered the meobanbm of the oni- 
Terse, and traced the same law in the 
fall of an apple as the g^nai orbit of 
tiie comets ? Sir Isaac Newton. Who 
earned the torch of severe and saga« 
oioos enquiry into recesses of the hu- 
man mind> and weaned men from the 
jDodless maae of metaphysical scepti- 
cism ? Dr Retd. Who produced the 
£srvent spirit which, veiled in philan- 
thropy redolent of benevolence, was 
so soon to be extinguislied in the 
blood of the French Revdutionf 
Rousseau and Voltaire. Who dis- 
covered the miracle of steam, and 
impelled civilization, as by the foree 
of central heat, to the desert places 
of the earth ? James Watt. What 
unheeded power shook even the solid 
fabric of the British constitution, and 
all but destroyed, by seeking^ unduly 
to extend, the liberties of Englaod? 
Lord Brougham, and the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. Whose policy has ruled 
the commercial system of England for 
twenty years, and by the faUe appU" 
cation of just abstract principles over- 
threw the Whig ministry? Adam 
Smith. Whose spirit arrested the de- 
vastation of the Freoch Revolution^ 
and checked the madness of the Eng- 
Ibh reformers? Edmund Burke. Who 
is the real parent of the blind and heart- 
less delusions of the New Poor- Law 
BUI ? Malthus. Who have elevated 
men from the bas en ess of utilitarian 
worship to the grandeur of mental 
elevation? Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
All these master-spiritSy for good or 
for evil, communicated their own im- 
press to the generation which suc- 
ceeded them I the seed sown took 
often many years to come to maturity, 
and many different hands, often a new 
generation, were required to reap it ; 
but when the harvest appeared, it at 
once was manifest whose hand had 
sown the seed. ^Show me what 
one or two great men, detached 
from public life, but with minds fell, 
which must be disburdeoed, are 
thinking in their elosets in this age» 
and I will tell you what will be 
the theme of the orator, the study 
of the philosopher, the staple of the 
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press, the guide of the statesman, in 
the next." 

Observe, too— and this is a most 
essential point in the present argu- 
ment — that all these giW efforts of 
thought which have thus given a 
mighty heave to human affairs, and, in 
the end, have £urly turned aside into 
a new channel even the broad and 
varied stream of general thought, have 
been in direct contradiction to the 
spirit of the age by which they were 
surrounded, and which swayed alike 
the communities, the press, and the 
government, under the influence of 
which they were placed. Action and 
reaction appears to be the great law, 
not less of the moral than the material 
world ; the counteracting principles, 
which, like the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal foree in physics, maintain, 
amid its perpetusl oscillation, the 
general equilibrium of the universe. 
But when re is to come the reaction, 
if the hum in mind u perpetually in- 
flueneed by the press: if reviews, 
magaanes, and journals, direct and 
form pubiio opinion: if individual 
thought is nothing but the perpetual 
re-echo of what it hears around it? 
It b in the solitary thought of indivi- 
dual greatness that this is found. It 
b there that the fountains are unlock- 
ed which let in a new stream on hu- 
man affairs — which communicate a 
fresh and a purer element to the flood 
charged with the sel6shness and vices 
of the world; it b there that the 
counteracting force b found, which, 
sprinffiog from small beginnings, at 
length converts a world in error. 
Archimedes was physically wrong, 
but he was morally right, when he 
said, ** Give me a folcrum, and I will 
move the whole earth.** Give me the 
fulcrum of a great mind, and I will 
turn aside the world. 

It b always in resisting, never by 
jrielding to public opinion, that these 
great master-spirits exert their power. 
The conqueror, indeed, who b to act 
by the present arnu of men; the 
statesman who b to sway by present 
measures the agitated masses of so- 
ciety, have need of general support. 
Napoleon said truly that he wo so long 
suecessful, because he always marched 
with the opmioBS of five millions of 
meo. But the great inteUeets which 
are destined to give a permanent 
change to thought— which are destin- 
ed to act genet^lyt not upon thepre- 
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sent bat the next generation — are 
almost invariably in direct opposition 
to general opinion. In trutb, it is the 
resiitance of a powerful mind to the 
flood of error by which it is surround- 
ed* which, like the compression that 
elicits the power of steam, creates the 
moTing power which alters the moral 
destiny of mankind. 

Was it by yielding to public opin- 
ion that Bacon emaodpated mankind 
from the letters of the Aristotelian 
philosophy? Was it by yblding to 
the Ptolemaic cycles that Copernicus 
unfolded the true mechanism of the 
JieaTcns? Was it by Tieldioe to the 
dogmas of the church that Galileo es- 
tablished the- earth's motions ? Was 
it by yielding to the Romish corrup- 
tions that Luther establbhed the Re- 
formation? Was it by concession 
that Latimer aud Ridley " lighted a 
flame which, by the grace of God, 
shall never be extinguished?** Was 
it by conceding to the long-established 
system of commercial restriction, that 
Smithnnfolded the truths of thawealth 
of nations ? — or by chiming in with 
thedeliige of infidelity and democracy, 
with which he was surrounded, that 
Burke arreste4 the devastation of the 
French Revolution ? What were the 
eloquence of Pitt, the arms of Nelson 
and Wellington, but the ministers of 
those principles which, in opposition 
to general opinion, he struck out at 
once, and with a giant's arm? ''Genius 
creates by a single conception ; in a 
single principle, opening, as it were^ 
on a sudden to genius, a great and 
new system of things is discovered. 
The statoarjr conceives a statue at 
once, which is afterwards slowly exe- 
cuted by the hands of many.*'* 

If such be the vast and unbounded 
inflnence of original thought on hu- 
man afiEairs, national character, public 
policy, and national fortunes, what 
must be the effect of that state of 
things which goes to check such ori- 
ginal conception ? — to vulgarize and 
debase genius, and turn aside the 
streams of .first conception into the old 
and polluted channels ? If the reac- 
tion of originality against common- 
place — of freedom against servility — 
ef truth against falsehood — of experi- 
ence against speculation— is the great 
steadying power in human affairs, and 
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the onlv safe regulator of the oscilla- 
tions of public thought, what are we 
to say to that direction of literary 
effort, and that tendency in the public 
mind, which evidently tend to express, 
and may, erelong, altogether extin- 
guish these great and creative concep- 
tions ? Yet, that such is the evident 
tendency of society and public opin- 
ion around us, is obfious, and uni- 
versally observed. '< The time ho 
come," says the liberal Bulwer,f 
" when nobody will fit out a ship 
for the intellectual Columbus to dis- 
cover new worlds, but when every 
body will subscribe for his setting up 
a steamboat between Dover and Ca- 
lais. The immense superficies of the 
public, as it has now become, oper^ 
ates two ways in detracting from 
the profundity of writers — it renders 
it no longer necessanr for an author 
to make himself profonnd before he 
writes ; and it enconrages those writers 
who are profound,by every inducement, 
not of lucre merely, but of fame, to 
exchange deep writing for agreeable 
writing. The voice which animates 
the man ambitious of wide fame, does 
not, according to the beautiful line in 
Rogers, whisper to him, * Aspire, but 
descend.* He must * stoop to con- 
quer.* Thus, if we look abroad in 
France, where the reading public is 
much less numerous than in England, 
a more subtle and refined tone is pre- 
valent in literatwre ; while in Ameri- 
ca, where it is infinitely larger, the li- 
terature is incomparably more super- 
ficial. Some high-souled literary 
men, indeed, desirous rather of truth 
than of fame, are actuated unconsci- 
ously by the spirit of the times ; but 
actuated they necessarily are, just as 
the wisest orator who uttered only 
philosophy to a thin audience of 
Sages, and mechanically abandons his 
refinements and his reasonings, and 
expands into a louder tone and more 
familiar manner as the assembly in- 
creases, and the temper of the popu- 
lar mind is insensibly communicated 
to the mind that addresses it.**— 
** There is in great crowds,*' says 
Cousin, " an ascendant which is al- 
most magical, which subdues at once 
the strongest minds; and the same 
man who had been a serious and in- 
structive professor to a hundred 
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thoughtful BtudentSy soon becomes 
light and superficial where he is call- 
ed to address a more extended and 
superficial audience.** 

There can be no doubt of the jus- 
tice of the principles advanced by 
these profound writers : in truth* they 
are not new ; they have been known 
and acted upon in every age of man- 
kind. — ** You are wrong to pride your- 
self/* said the Grecian sage to an 
Athenian orator* who first delivered a 
speech amidst the thundering accla- 
mations of his audience; " if you had 
spoken truly* these men would have 
given no signs of approbation.** It is 
in the extension of the power of judg- 
ing of literary compositions — of con- 
ferring wealth and bestowing fame on 
their authors — to the vast and excit- 
able, but superficial mass of mankind* 
that the true cause of the ephemeral 
and yet entrancing and exciting char- 
acter of the literature of the present 
age is to be found. Some superficial 
observers imagine that the taste for 
novels and romances will wear itself 
out* and an appreciation of a higher 
class of literature spread generally 
among the middle classes. 

It is in this fact* the Immense num- 
ber of mankind in everjr age are in- 
fluenced by their passions or their 
feelings, compared with the small 
portion who are under the influence 
of their reason* that the true cause 
and extraordinary multitude of a cer- 
tain class of novels in the present day 
is to be found. Without depreciating 
the talent of many of these writers — 
without undervaluing the touching 
scenes of pathos, and admirable pic- 
tures of humour which they present-^ 
it may safely be affirmed* that they 
exhibit a melancholy proof of the 
tendency of our lighter literature; and 
that if such works were to become as 
general in every succeeding age as 
>resent* aruin- 
:o our literary 
* would ensue, 
d to their rapid 
ed success* is 
I middle classes 
numerous body 
re* the humour* 
thos* which is 
excites either 
iihy in their 
) surest pass- 
t was the same 
the boors of 
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Ostade* or the village wakes of Te- 
niers. 

It is nevertheless perfectly true* as 
has been well remarked by Lord 
Brougham* that there never was such 
a mistake as to imagine that mob ora* 
tory consists only in low buffoonery* 
quick repartee* or happy personal hits. 
On some occasions* and certainly on 
the hustings, it generally does. But 
there are other occasions on which the 
middle and even the working classes 
are accessible to the most noble 'and 
elevated sentiments; and exhibit an 
aptitude both for the quick apprehen* 
sion of an argument* and the due ap- 
preciation of a generous sentiment* 
which could not be surpassed in any 
assembly in the kingdom. The work- 
ing classes* moreover, especially in 
the manufacturing districts* are so 
constantly in contact with each other* 
and are so much habituated to the 
periodical press, that they have acquir- 
ed an extraordinary quickness of per- 
ception in matters which fall within 
their observation ; while the numerous 
vicissitudes to which they are exposed 
by commercial distress* nave, in many 
places* given a serious and reflecting 
turn to their minds* which will rarely 
be met with amidst the frivolities of 
the higher, or the selfish pursuits of 
the middle classes. In assemblies of 
the working classes* brought together 
by the call for some social, and not 
political object* as the promotion of 
emigration* the extension of education* 
or the arresting the evils of pauperism* 
no one can have addressed them with- 
out observing that he cannot state his 
argument too closely* enforce it with 
facts too forcibly, or attend to the 
graces of composition with too sedu- 
lous care. 

But all this notwithstanding, it is 
in vain to expect that the patronage 
or support of the middle or working 
classes is ever to affoid a sufficient in- 
ducement to secure works either of 
profound or elevated thought* or of 
the highest excellence in any branch 
either of poetry, philosophy* history, 
or economics. The reason is* that it 
is only by appealing to principles or 
ideas already in some degree familiar 
to the great body of the people, that 
^ou can ever succeed in making any 
impression upon them. Truth* if al- 
together new* is entirely thrown away 
upon them ; it is of exceeding slow 
descent* even through the most elevat- 
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ed intellects of the middle classes ; 
upon the working it produces at first no 
effect whatever. The reason is, that 
the great minority of them have not 
intellects sufficiently strong to make at 
once the transition from error to truth, 
nnless the evils of error have been long 
and forcibly bronght before their senses. 
If that be the case, indeed, the hum- 
blest classes are the very first to see 
the light. Witness the Reformation 
in Germany, or the Revolution in 
France. They are so, because they 
are less interested than their superiors 
in the maintenance of error. But if 
the new dbcoveries of thought relate 
not to present but remote evils, and 
do not appeal to what is universally 
known to the senses, but only to what 
may with difficulty be gathered from 
studjr or reflection, nothing is more 
certain than that the progress even of 
truth is exceedingly slow — that the 
human mind is to the last degree re- 
luctant to admit any great change of 
opinion ; and that, in general, at least 
one generation must descend to their 
graves before truths, ultimately deem* 
ed the most obvious, are gradually 
forced upon the reluctant consent of 
mankind! Mr Burke*s speeches never 
were popular in the House of Com- 
mons, and his rising up acted like a 
dinner-bell in thinning the benches. 
Now his words are dwelt on by the 
wise, quoted by the eloquent, diffused 
among the many. Oratory, to be popu- 
lar, must be in advance of the audi- 
ence, and but a little in advance; pro- 
found thought may rule mankind in 
future, but unless stimulated by causes 
obvious to all, will do little for present 
reputation. Hence it was that Bacon 
bequeathed his reputation to the gen- 
eration after the next. 

As little is there any reason to hope 
that the obvious and gratifying return 
to serious and standard publications, 
evinced by the numerous reprints of 
our classical writers that issue from 
the press, can be taken as any sufficient 
indication that there exists in the pub- 
lie mind an adequate antidote to tnese 
evils. The fact of these reprints of 
standard'Works issuing from the press, 
certainly proves sufficiendy that there 
is a clasSf and a numerous one too, of 
persons who, however much they may 
lilLe superficial literature as an amuse- 
ment for the hour, yet look to our 
standard works for the volumes which 
are to fill theur libraries. Batthatby 
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no means affords a sufficient guarantee 
that the public wiU give any encour- 
agment to the composition or publica- 
tion of standard works at the present 
time, and with the present temper of 
the public mind. There is a most 
material difference between the reprint 
of a standard work, which has already 
acquired a fixed reputation, and the 
composition of a new work of a serious 
and contemplative cast, especially by 
an unknown author, and more parti- 
cularly if it is in opposition to the 
general current of public opinion. It 
may safely be predicted of such a 
work, that if it really contains new 
and important truths, it will be dis- 
tasteful to the majority of readers in 
all classes; and that whatever fame 
may in future be bestowed on its au- 
thor, or however widely it may here- 
after be read by the public, or com- 
mand the assent of mankind, he will 
be in his grave before either effect 
takes place. Adam Smith, if we mis- 
take not, had died before the Wealth 
of Nations had got past even ^. second 
edition. Seferal years had elapsed 
before a hundred copies of Mr Hume's 
History were sold ; and he himself has 
told us, that nothing but the earnest 
entreaties of his friends induced him, 
in the face of such a cold and chilling 
reception, to continue his historical 
labours. Although, therefore, there 
exists a steady demand for standard 
classical works, it is by no means 
equally apparent that any thing like 
an adequate encouragement in the gen- 
eral case for the composition of new 
standard works, is to be foudd in the 
present state of society. Few men have^ 
the self-denial, like Bacon, to bequeath- 
their reputation to the generation after- 
the next, and to labour for nothing 
during the whole of their own life- 
time; and the chance of finding per- 
sons who will do so, is much diminish- 
ed, when society has reached that pe» 
riod in which, by simply lowering his 
mode of composition, and descending 
from being the instructor to be the 
amuser of men, the author can obtain 
both profit and celebrity from a nume- 
rous and flattering class of readers. 

Nor is there the slightest ground 
for the hope, that the strong di? ersion 
of philosophical and literary talent 
into the periodical literature of the 
day, has only turned it into a new 
channel, and not diminished its amount 
or impaired its usefulness. Ifwecon* 
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tempUtey indeed, the periodical litera- 
ture of Uie day* every one must be 
struck with astonishmeot at the pro- 
digiouB amount and Tertatilitj of ta- 
lent which it displays. But how much 
of that has realised itself in works of a 
permanent or durable character* cal- 
culated to instruct or delight fiiture 
aires? Turn to the early criticisms 
of the Edmbwrgh Bevmc, flowing* as 
they did* from the able and varied 
pens of Brougham* Jeffrey* and Syd- 
nev Smith* ami see how many of them 
will stand the test which thirty years* 
subsequent experience has afforded? 
Few persona now read the early cri- 
tiques in the Quarterly Review, sup- 
ported as they were by the talent of 
Gifford* Lockhart* Croker, and Dud- 
lev* which affords decisive evidence 
of the way in which each succeeding 
wave of periodical criticism buries in 
oblivion the last. Various attempts 
have been made to select from the 
immense mass of these periodicals* 
inch of the pieces as appeared likely 
to attract permanent interest; but 
none of them have any remarkable 
suoceae* and the epitome in four 
octavos seems rapidly following the 
£Ue of the origintd mass in sixty. 

The reason why periodical litera- 
ture* how able soever, never in general 
succeeds in acquiring a lasting repu- 
tation, is this. It is too deeply im- 
pregnated with the passions, the in- 
terests* and the errors of tAe moment. 
Thb arises from the same cause which 
Bulwer and Cousin have remarked a» 
necessarily changing the character of 
oratory in proportion to the size of 
the audience to which it is addressed. 
Temporarv literature necessarily 
shares in the temporary nature of the 
passions of which it is the mirror. 
Every one who is accustomed to that 
species of composition knows* that if 
he does not strike at the prevailing 
feeling of the moment* in the great 
migonty of his readers he will pr<Hloee 
no sort of impression* and ne will 
very soon find his contributions re- 
turned upon his hand by the editor. 
*' The great talent of Mirabeau*** savs 
Dumont* *' consisted in this* that he 
intuitivelv saw to what point iu the 
minds oi his audience to apply his 
strength* and he sent it home there 
with the strength of a giant.*' That 
is precisely the talent required in pe- 
riodical literature; and accordingflyy 
every one engaged in it is aware that 



he writes an article for a magazine or 
review in a totally different style from 
what he does any writing Intcindedfor 
durable existence. If we turn to the 
political articles in any periodical t«i 
or fifteen years old, what a multitude 
of facts do we find distorted* of theo- 
ries disproved by the result, of antici- 
pations which have proved fallaoions* 
of hopes which have terminated only 
in disappointment? This is no reproach 
to the writers. It is the n ecessary re- 
sult of literary and philosophical talent 
keenly and energetically applied to 
the interests of the hour. It is in the 
cool shade of retirement, and by men 
detached from the contests (» the 
world* that truth in social and moral 
affairs is really to be ducovered; 
but how are we to look for that 
quality anudat the necessary crayings 
of an excited age* seeking after some- 
thing new in fiction, or the passions of 
a divided community finding vent on 
politics in the perioctical press ? 

The great profits which now accrue 
to authors who are lucky enough to 
hit upon a popular view with the pub- 
lic* is another circumstance wnidi 
tends most powerfully to stamp this 
fleeting and impassioned character* 
both upon our creations of imagina- 
tion and periodical effusions of politi- 
cal argument. The days are gone 
past when Johnson wrote in a garret 
m Fleet Street the sonorous periods 
which a subsequent century have ad- 
mired* under the name of Chatham. 
The vast increase of readers* particu- 
larly in the middle and lower ranks* 
has opened sources of literary profit* 
and avenues to literary distinction, un- 
known in any former age. A suc- 
cessful article in a magazine or review 
brings a man into notice in the literary 
world* just as effsctually as a trium- 
phant debut makes the fortune of an 
actress or singer. But how is this 
success to be kept up ? or how is this 
profit to be continued ? Not certainly 
by turning aside from periodical litera- 
ture to the cool shades of meditation 
or retirement, but by engaging still 
more deeply in the stirring bustle of 
the times ; by catering to the graving 
for continued excitement* or plunging 
into the stream of turbulent polmcs. 
If* instead of doing so* he sits *' on a 
hill retired*'* and labours fbr the benefit 
of mankittd, and the instruction of pos- 
terity in a future age* he will soon find 
theeoldshoolderof the pnblio turned to* 
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wards biiB. He may aeqnire immortal 
famebyhiakbminylmthewill soon find 
that, unleas 1m has a profeMbn or in- 
defMiident fortooe, fie b mdoallj 
Torging towards a oegleeted bome-» 
the garret. Wbereasy if he engages 
in the pursnit of fiction, or plunges 
into the stream of ^politicsy be will 
erelong be gratified by finding, if he 
has talents adequate to the undertak- 
ing* llial fame and fortune pour in 
upon him, that his society is courted, 
and his name celebrated, and not un- 
irequently political patronage rewards 
passiDg talent or serrice with durable 
hononrs or rewards. 

Nothing* indeed* is more certain 
than that nothing great* either in phi- 
losophy* literature* or art, was ever 
purchased by gold; that genius un- 
folds her treasures to disinterested 
Totaries only; and that but one reason 
can be assigned why such clusters of 
great men occasionally appear in the 
world* that " God Almigbly," in Hal- 
lam's words, *" has chosen at those times 
to create them." But admitting that 
neither gold nor honours can purchase 
genius, or unlock truth* the question 
is* to what extent they may draw a$ide 
talent, eren of the highest class* from 
the cold and shivering pinnacles of 
mentation and truth* into the rich and 
flowery vales of politics, amusement* 
or imagination. The point is not 
what they can do* but what they can 
cause to be left undone. Doubtless 
there are occasionaUy to be found men 
of the very highest character of intel- 
lect and principle, who* bom to direct 
mankind* feel their destiny* and, in 
defiance of all the seductions of fkme 
or interest* pursue it with invincible 
perseverance to the end. But such 
men are rare; they seldom appear 
more than once in a generaUon. 
Above all* they are least likely to 
arise* and most likely to be diverted 
firom tiieir proper destiny* in an age 
of co mmer cial opulence and greatness* 
or of strong politioal or social excite- 
ment. The universal tbirst for gold* 
the general experience of ita necessity 
to confer not merely comfort but re- 
gpectabifity— the fidlitv with which 
genhis may acquire it* if it will con- 
de8<^d to fall in with the temper of 
ihe dmes — the utter barrenness of its 
efforts^ if it indulges merely in the 
abstract pursuit of truth* how deariy 
soever destined for immortality in a 
future age— the distinction to be im« 
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mediately acquired by len<fing its aid 
to the strife of parties*, or condescend- 
ing to amuse an insatiable public — ^the 
long-continued neglect which is cer- 
tain to ensue* if works likely to pro- 
cure durable celebrity are attempted- 
are so many temptations which assail 
the literary adventurer on his patili* 
and which* if not resisted by the 
heroic sense of duty of a Thalaba» 
will infallibly divert him from his ap- 
pointed mbsion of piercing the Idol of 
Error to the heart. 

These pauses of danger to our stan- 
dard literature become more pressing* 
when it is recollected that* by the 
fixed practice and a^arentiy consti- 
tutional usage of this mixed aristo- 
cratic and commercial realm, no dis- 
tinctions of rank are ever conferred 
upon literary ability* how distin* 
guished soever. Sir Walter Scott* 
indeed, and Sir Edward Bnlwer have 
been made baronets ; but* in the first 
instance* it was on the personal friend 
of George IV. that tms honour was 
conferred, not the great novelist ; in 
the second* to the literary pariiamen- 
tary supporter, not the author of Eng* 
land and the English, that the reward 
was given. Both indeed were entirdy 
worthy of the honour ; but the honour 
would never have been bestowed on 
the Scotch novelist, if he had been 
unknown in the aristocratic circles of 
London* and never dined at Carlton 
House ; or on the English* if he had 
been a stranger to the Whig coteries 
of the metropolis. The proof of this 
is decisive. Look at what we have 
done for our greatest men* who had 
not these adventitious aids to court 
favour. 

The influence of this circnmstance 
is very great ; and the want of any 
such national honours is an additional 
cause of the fleeting and ephemeral 
character of our general hterature. 
The soldier and the sailor are certain* 
if they distinguish themselves* of ob« 
tainin^ such rewards. Look at the 
long lists of knights commanders of 
the bath* in both services, who were 
promoted by the last brevet. Nothing 
can be more just than conferring such 
distinctions on these gallant men ; 
they compensate to them the inequa- 
lity of their fortunes* and stimulate 
them to heroic and daring exploits. 
The successful lawyer often comes in 
the end to take precedence of every 
peer in the realm* and becomes the 
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founder of a family which transmits 
lib wealth and his honours to remote 
generations. But to literary abilities 
none of these higher and eleyating 
objects of ambition are open. The 
great author can neither found a fa- 
mily nor acquire a title ; and if he 
does not choose to degrade himself by 
falling in with the passions or frivoli- 
ties of the age, it is more than pro- 
bable that, like the Israelites of old» 
his life would be spent in wandering 
in the desert, and he would see only 
in his last hour, and that from afar, 
the promised land. And yet what is 
the influence of the soldier, the lawyer, 
or the statesman, compared to that 
which a great and profound writer 
exercises ? and what do the monarchs, 
the cabinets, and the generals of one 
age do, but carry into effect the prin- 
ciples enforced by the master- spirits 
of the preceding ? 

It is evident, therefore, that there are 
a varie^^ of causes, some of a positive, 
some of a negative kind, which are 
operating together to depress the cha- 
racter of 6ur literature ; to chill the 
aspirations of genius, or the soarings 
of intellect ; to enlist fancy on the 
dde of fashion, and genius in the pur- 
suit of fiction ; to bind down lasting 
intellect to passing interests, and com- 
pel it to surrender to party what was 
meant for mankind. This is not a 
class interest ; it is an universal con- 
cern. It involves nothing less than 
the dearest interests and future fate of 
the nation; for what sort of people 
will we soon become, if temporary 
passions, interests, or frivolities, alone 
engross the talent of the empire ; and 
the great lights of genius and intellect, 
which might enable us to keep abreast 
of our fortunes, become extinct among 
us ? What are we to say are likely 
to be the principles of our statesmen, 
our lep^islators, or our rulers,^ if the 
elevating and ennobling principles of 
former times are gradually forgotten, 
and no successors to the race of giants 
arise to direct, purify, and elevate the 
public mind, amidst the rapidly in- 
creasing dangers which assail it, in 
the later and more opulent stages of 
society ? What are we to expect but 
that we are to fall into the Ibtless 
cravings of the Athenians, who were 
constantly employed in seeing and 
bearing something new; or to the 
deplorable destiny of the Byzantine 
empire, which, amidst incessant lite- 



rary exertion and amusement, did not 
produce a single work of genius for a 
thousand years ? And if such min- 
gled talent and frivolity should per- 
manentiy laj hold of the British mmd, 
what can we expect but that our 
latter end shall be like theirs, and that 
centuries of progressive degradation 
and ultimate national extinction, wiU 
terminate the melancholy era of social 
regeneration on which we have just 
entered. 

It is perhaps of still more import- 
ance to observe, what, though equally 
true, is not so generally admitted, that 
these causes of degradation, so far from 
being likely to be alleviated or arrest- 
ed by the progressive extension of 
the taste for reading among the 
middle and lower classes of society, 
is likely to be daily increased by that 
very circumstance. As it is the ex- 
tension of the power of reading to the 
middle and working classes, that has, 
in great part, produced the present 
ephemeral character of our literature^ 
and the incessant demand for works 
of excitement ; so nothing appears 
more certain, than that it is likely to 
encrease with the extension of that 
class of readers. The middle and 
lower orders, indeed, who are so 
closely brought into contact with the 
real di£5culties and stern realities of 
life, will always, in every popular 
community, cause a large part of the 
talent and intellect of the nation to be 
directed, not merely to works of 
amusement, but works of utility, and 
having an immediate bearing on the 
improvement of art, the extension of 
commerce, or the amelioration of the 
material interests of society. But 
these labours, however useful and im- 
portant, belong to a secondary class 
of thought, and encourage only a 
second class of literary labourers.. 
They are the instruments of geniu?,. 
not genius itself; they are the gene- 
rals and colonels in the great army of 
thought, but not the commander-in- 
chief. *' In the infancy of a nation/*' 
says Bacon, *' arms do prevail ; in its 
manhood, arms and learning for a 
short season ; in its decline, commerce 
and the mechanical arts.** The ap- 
plication of energy, talent, and indus- 
try, to material purposes, however 
useful or necessary those purposes 
may be, savours of the pAystca/ neces- 
sities, not the spiritual dignity of 
man; and the general tumiog of 
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public effort in that direction* is a 
symptom of the decline of nations. 
Let us not therefore lay the flattering 
amotion to our souls, that the craving 
for the excitement of fiction, or the 
realities of mechanical improyement, 
which have extended so immensely 
among us, with the spread of know- 
ledge among the middle and working 
<;las8es, are to prove any antidote to 
the decline of. the highest class of 
literature amongst us. On the con- 
trary, they are among the most power- 
ful causes which produce it. 

Real genius and intellect of the 
highest character, it can neyer be too 
often repeated, works only for the 
future ; it rarely produces any im- 
pression, or brings in any reward 
whateyer, at the present. Works of 
fiction or imagination, indeed, such as 
Sir Walter Scott*s novels, or Lord 
Byron's poetical romances, may pro- 
duce an immediate impression, and 
yet be destined for durable existence ; 
but such a combination is extremely 
rare, and is in general confined en- 
tirely to works that please. Those that 
instruct or improve, destined to a yet 
longer existence, have a much slower 
growth, and often do not come to matu- 
rity till after the death of the author. 

** The solitary man of genius," 
says D*Israeli, " is arranging the ma- 
terials of instruction and curiosity 
from eveiy country and every age; 
be is striking out, in the concussion of 
new light, a new order of ideas for 
his own times ; he possesses secrets 
which men hide from their contempo- 
raries, truths they dared not utter, 
facts they dared not discover. View 
him in the stillness of meditation, his 
eager spirit busied over a copious 
page, and his eye sparkling with glad- 
ness. He has concluded what his 
countrymen will hereafter cherish as 
the leg^y of genius. You see him 
now changed ; and the restlessness of 
his soul is thrown into his very ges- 
tures ! Could you listen to the vati- 
-cinator! But the next age only will 
quote his predictions. If he be the 
truly great author, he will be best 
comprehended by posterity ; for the 
result of ten years of solitary medita- 
tion has often required a whole cen- 
tury to be understood and to be 
adopted.** 

We are no enemies to the conferring 
the honours of the crown upon the most 
4liBtinguished of our literary men • To 



many, such elevation would form a most 
appropriate reward; to all, a legitimate 
object of ambition. But we are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of the influence of 
all such court favours upon the as- 
sertors of politicid, social, or hbtorical 
truth. We look to other countries, 
and we behold the withering effect of 
such dbtinctions upon the masculine 
independence of thought. We recol* 
lect the titled and well-paid literature 
of France, under the Emperor Na» 
poleon, and we ask, what nas come 
of all that high-sounding panegyric ? 
We read the annals of the titl^ his- 
torians of Austria, Prussia, and Rus* 
sia, and we sicken for the breath of a 
freeman. We remember it was only 
under a Trajan that a Tacitus could 
pour forth the indignation of expiring 
virtue at surrounding baseness, and we 
shudder to think how few Trajans are 
to be found in the decline of nations. 

The only legitimate and safe re* 
ward of the highest class of literary 
merit, next to the consciousness of dis- 
charging its mission, is to be found in 
the prolongation of the period during 
which its profits are to accrue to the 
family of the author. We at once 
concede that even thb modve, higher 
and more honourable than that of pre* 
sent or selfish gaiq, will never be suf- 
ficient to induce the loftiest class of 
genius or intellect to produce any 
great work. It is an overpowerinfl^ 
sense of public duty — an ardent inspi- 
ration after deserved immortality — 
the yearnings of a full mind, which 
must be delivered — that are the real 
causes of such elevated efforts. They 
are given only to a few, because to a 
few only has God assigned the power 
of directing mankind. But, admitting 
that the divine inspiration is tlie foun- 
tain of truth — the ** pure well of ge- 
nius undefiled" — the point to be 
considered is, howis the stream which 
it pours forth to be kept in its proper 
channel ? — how is it to be prevented 
from becoming rapidly merged in the 
agitated waves of hunian passion, or 
sunk in the bottomless morasses of 
interest or selfishness? By giving 
something like perpetuity to the 
rights of authorship, this can be best 
effected ; because it is by so doing 
that we will most effectually ally it to 
the purest and most elevated motives 
which, in sublunary matters, can in- 
fluence mankind. 
' Look at the merchant, the lawyer> 
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the maBuiactorer, at all who amass 
fortunes, and leave the colossal estates 
irldch gradually elevate their posses- 
sors to the ranks of the aristocracy, 
and fill up in that class the chasms 
which fortune, eztravagance, or the 
extinction of families, so often pro- 
dnce. What are the motives which 
animate the founders of such families 
to a life of exertion, and produces the 
astonishing effects ih the accumula- 
tion of wealth which we daily see 
around us? It is not the desire of 
individual enjoyment ; for, whatever 
his son may have, the father seldom 
knows any thing of wealth but of the 
labour by which it is created. It is 
not even for the distinction which he 
is to acqmra during his own lifetime ; 
for, if that were his object, it would 
be far more effectually and more plea- 
santly gained, by simply spending his 
wealth as fast as he made it. What, 
then, is the motive which animates 
him to a life of labour, and stimulates 
him through half a century to such 
incessant exertions ? It is the hope of 
transmitting his fortune to his chil- 
dren — of securing the independence 
of those most dear to him ; it is the 
desire of founding a family-^of leav- 
ing his descendants in a very different 
rank of life from that in which he 
himself moved, or his fathers before 
him . They know little of the human 
mind who are not aware that this de- 
idre, when it once takes hold of the 
mind, supplies the want of all other 
enjoyments, and that it is the secret 
unobserved cause of the greatest in- 
dividual and national efforts that have 
ever been achieved among mankind. 
To the due action of this important 
principle, however, a certain degree 
of permanence in the enjoyment of 
the fortune acquired is indispensable. 
Men will never make such long-con- 
dnued or sustained efforts for a tem- 
porary or passing interest. Does any 
man suppose that a merchant or law- 
jer would toil for fifty years, if he 
" ily expect an 
B* lease of his 
*' says Arthur 
lease of a gar- 
convert it into 
a freehold in 
rill not be long 
garden." Does 
; the industry 
d continue, if 
of making all 
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estates revert to the nation at the end 
of every fifty years were to be intro- 
duced, or Bronterre 0*Brien*s more 
summary mode of dividing every for- 
tune at the death of the owner were 
put in practice ? Truly, we diould 
soon become an ephemeral and fleet- 
ing generation in wealth, as well as 
literature, if such maxims were acted 
upon ; and '* to-day let ns eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,** would 
at once become the order of the day. 
If the combined force of all these 
circumstances be taken into considera- 
tion, it must be evident to every im- 
partial mind, not only that it is not 
surprising that new standard literature 
has of late years so mudi declined 
amongst us, but that the only wonder- 
ful thing is, that it has not declined 
much more than it has. The causes 
which produce great and sustained 
efforts m every other department of 
human activity, are not only withheld 
from the highest class of literary or 
philosophical exertion, but they are 
perpetually exposed to the disturbing 
and detracting influence of the proa- 
pect of fame and fortune being at- 
tuned by condescending to eater for 
the passions or wants of the moment. 
To the continued energy and activity 
of the merchant or manufacturer, we 
offer the possession of unbounded 
wealth, and the prospect of transmit- 
ting an elevated, perhaps an ennobled, 
race to future times. To the soldier 
or the sailor we hold out a vast succes- 
sion of titled rewards, and, to the 
highest among such race of heroes, 
hereditary peerages — the deserved re- 
ward of their valour. To the inde- 
fotigable industry and persevering 
enex^y of the lawyer, we offer a seat 
on the Woolsack, precedence of every 
temporal peer in the realm, the high- 
est temporal dignities and hereditary 
honours which the State can afforci. 
What, then, do we ofl^ to the phi- 
losopher, the poet, or the historian, 
to the leaders of thought and the 
rulers of nations, to counteract the 
attractions of immediate or temporary 
ambition, and lead them abreast of 
their brethren at the bar, in the fidd, 
or the senate, to great and glorious 
efforts, to durable and beneficent 
achievement? Why, we present them 
with petty traders anuously watehing 
the expiration of eight-and-twenty 
years of copyright, or noping for the 
death of the auttior, if he mui smrived 
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it ; aii4 readjf with uplifted hands, to 
ponnee Qpoo the glonoos inberittnee 
of his ehttdren, mod realise for his 
buiiiees-like skill and mercantile ea- 
idtal the Tast profits which had been 
beqoeathed by geoios to the age which 
followed it. 

It is a total mistake to imagine that 
the .profits of works of imaginatioB, 
imle« diej are of the lerj liighest 
daMy erer eqnal those which in the 
end aoeme to the publishers of stand- 
ard works of history or philosophT. 
The booksdlers, since Gibbon's death, 
are said to hare made £200,000 of 
his Decline amd Fall of the Roman 
Empire: and hardlj a jrear passes, 
that a new edition of hu immortal 
work, or of Hnme*s Hutory ofEug'^ 
Irnidf does not issue from the press. 
The sums realized by the bookselling 
trade from the different editions of the 
WeaUh ofNaHimM, would hare eonsti- 
tated a laige fortune for the heirs of 
Adam South. What a princely for- 
tune would Milton or Shakspeare have 
left to their descendants, if any there 
be» if they could hare beaueatbed to 
them the ezelosiTe right of publishing 
their own worksy even for half a cen- 
tury after their own death. Look at 
the classics. What countless sums 
haTe been realized by the booksellers 
and pnfadishers from the snccessiTe re- 
prints, in CTery country of Eurc^e, of 
the works of Liyy, Cicero, and Taci- 
tus, since the rerifal of letters 300 
years ago? Why, the profits made 
by the publication of any one of these 
works would haTC made a princely 
iohJUke, and founded a ducal Cunily. 
So true b it .that literary or philo- 
sophical talent of the highest descrip. 
tion, so far from being unproductive 
of wealth to its possessors, is in the 
end productive of a far greater and 
more lasting source of income, than 
the efforts either of the lawyer, the 
merchant, or the statesman. The 
(mly reason why great fortunes are 
not made in the one way as well as in 
the other, is because the labour em- 
ployed on that, the highest species of 
human adventure, is almost always 
unproductive in the outset, and lucra- 
tive only in the end ; and tnat the in» 
justice of human laws confiscates the 
propertv at the very moment when the 
crop is beginning to come to maturity. 
They know litue of human nature 
who imagine that such prospect of re- 
mote advantage would nave little in- 



fluence on literary exertion. Look 
at life insurances. How large a pro- 
portion of the most active and useful 
members of societv, especially among 
the middle and higher classes, are 
connected with these admirable insti- 
tutioDs. How many virtuous and in- 
dustrious men deny themselves, during 
a long life, many luxuries, and even 
comforts, in order that, after their 
death, they may bequeath an inde- 
pendence to their children. Eighty 
thousand persons are now connected 
with these institutions in Groat Bri- 
tain, and that number is hourly on the 
increaie. Here then is decisive evi- 
dence of the extent to which Uie desire 
of transmitting independeooe to our 
children acts upon mankind, even 
where it is to be won onl v by a life of 
continued toil and s^^nud. Can 
there be the slightest doubt that the 
same motive, combining with the de- 
sire to benefit mankind, or acquire 
durable fame, would soon come to 
operate powerfully upon the highest 
dass of Latellectual effort, and that an 
adequate oounteracdon would thus be 
provided to the numerous attractions 
which now impel it into temporary 
exertion? And observe, the motives 
which lead to present self-denial in 
order to transmit an independence to 
posterity, by the effecting life assur- 
ances, are nearly allied to those which 
prompt great nunds to magnanimous 
and durable efforts for the good of 
their species ; for both rest upon the 
foundation of all that is noble or ele- 
vated in human affairs — a denial of 
sel( a regard to futurity, and a love 
for others. 

The tenacity with which any ex- 
tension even of the term of copy- 
right enjoyed by authors, or their 
assignees, is resisted by a certain 
portion of the London booksellers, 
and those who deal in the same Une, 
affords the most decisive proof of the 
magnitude of the profits which are 
to be obtained by the republication, 
the moment the copyright has expir- 
ed, of works that have acquired a 
standard reputation, and of the vast 
amount of literary property, the inhe- 
ritance of the great of the past age, 
which is annually confiscated for Uie 
benefit of the booksellers in the pre- 
sent. These men look to the matter 
as a mere piece of mercantile specula^ 
tlon ; their resistance is wholly found- 
ed upon the dread of a diminution of 
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their profits, wrung from the souls of 
former authors ; they would neyer 
have put forward, with so much an- 
xiety as they have done, Mr Warhur- 
ton and Mr Wakley to fight their bat- 
tles, if they had not had very extensive 
profits to defend in the contest. The 
vehemence of their opposition affords 
a measure of the magnitude of the in- 
justice which is done to authors by the 
present state of the law, and of the 
amount of encouragement to great and 
glorious effort, which is annually 
withheld by the Legislature. The 
contest, in which they have hitherto 
proved successful, is not a contest be* 
tween authors and a particular section 
of the booksellers ; it is in reality a 
contest between the nation and a li- 
mited section of the bookselling trade. 
It is, in the most emphatic sense, a 
class against a national interest. For 
on the one side are a few London 
booksellers who make colossal for- 
tunes, by realizing, shortly after their 
decease, the profits of departed great- 
ness; and on the other, the whole 
body of the people of England, whose 
opinions and character are necessarily 
formed by the highest class of its 
writers, and whose national destiny 
and future fate b mainly dependent 
upon the spirited and exalted direction 
of their genius. 

The only argument founded upon 
public considerations which is ever 
adduced against these views, is found- 
ed upon the assertion, that, under the 
monopoly produced by the copyright 
to the author, while it lasts, the price 
of works is seriously enhanced to the. 
public, and they are confined to edi- 
tions of a more costly description, and 
that thus the benefit of the spread of 
knowledge among the middle and 
humbler classes is diminished. If 
this argument were well founded, it 
may be admitted, that it would afford 
to a certain degree a counterbalan- 
cing consideration to those which 
have been mentioned, although no 
g advantages 
;ompensate the 
drying up the 
ctual greatness 
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founded. It may be conceded that in 
the former age, when the rich and 
the affluent alone were the purchasers 
of books, and education had not open- 
ed the treasures of knowledge to the 
middle classes, the price of books do- 
ring the copyright were in general 
high, and that the prices were in ge- 
neral suited only to the higher class 
of readers. Nay, it may also be 
admitted, that some publishers have 
often, by the reprint of works of 
a standard nature, at a cheaper 
rate, the moment the copyright 
expired, of late years materially ex- 
tended the circle of their readers* 
and thereby conferred an important 
benefit on society. But nothing can 
be plainer than that this circumstance 
has taken place solely because of the 
introduction of the middle classes 
into the reading and book-purchasing 
public; and experience had not yet 
taught authors or publishers the im- 
mense profits to be sometimes realized 
by adapting, during the continuance of 
the copyright, the varied classes of 
editions of popular works, to the dif- 
ferent classes of readers who have 
now risen into activity. But their 
attention is now fully awakened 
to this subject. Every one now 
sees that the greatest profit is to be 
realized during the copyright, for 
works of durable interest, by publish- 
ing editions adapted for all, even the 
very humblest classes. The proof of 
this is decisive. Does not Mr Camp- 
bell publish annually a new edition of 
the Pleasures of Hope, in every pos- 
sible form, from the two guinea edi- 
tion for the duchess or countess, down 
to the shilling copy for the mechanic 
and the artizan ? Have not Sir Walter 
Scott's Novels\}eBTi brought down, du- 
ring the subsistence of the copyright, 
to an issue of the Waverley Novels, 
at four shillings each novel, and lat- 
terly to an issue at twopence a-week, 
avowedly for the working-classes? 
Moore*s, Southey*8, and Wordsworth's 
Poems, have all been published by the 
authors or their assignees, in a duode- 
cimo form, originally at five, but which 
can now. be had at four, or three 
shillings and sixpence a volume. 
James's Naval History has already is- 
sued from the press in monthly num- 
bers, at five shillings ; and the eighth 
edition of Hallam's Middle Ages is 
before the public in two volumes, at a 
price so moderate, that it never can 
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be made lower to those who do not 
wish to put oat thdr eyes by readlog 
closely printed doable columns by 
candle-light In shorty authors and 
booksellers now perfectly understand 
thaty as a reading and book-buying 
public has sprung up in all classes, it 
has become not only necessary, but in 
the highest degree profitable, to issue 
different editions even simultaneously 
from the press, at different prices* 
adapted to the rates at which purchas- 
ers may be inclined to buy ; just as the 
manager of a theatre understands that 
It is expedient not only to haie the 
dras-circle for the nobility and gen- 
try, but the pit for the people of busi- 
ness, and the galleries for the humbler 
classes. No one imagines that, be- 
cause the seats in the dress*circle are 
scTen shillings, he will close the pit, 
which is three and sixpence, or the 
gidlery, which is one shilling. In 
this age of growing wealth and intel- 
ligence in the middle and humbler 
classes, there is no danger of their 
being forgotten, if they do not forget 
themsdves. There is more to be got 
out of the pit and the gaUeries than 
the dress-circle. 

Thus we have argued this great 
question of copyright upon its true 
ground — the national character, the 
national interests, the elevation and 
improvemenTQf all classes. We dis- 
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ddn to argue it upon the footing of 
the interests of authors ; we despise 
appeals to the humanity, even to the 
justice of the legislature. We tell 
our legislators* that those who wield 
the powers of thought, are fully aware 
of the strength of the lever which 
they hold in their hand ; they know 
that it governs the rulers of men ; 
that it brought on the Revolution of 
France, and stopped the Revolution 
of England. The only class of writers 
to whom the extension of the present 
copyright would be of any value, are 
actuate! by higher motives to their 
exertions than any worldly considera- 
tions of honour or profit ; those who 
aspire to direct or bless mankind, are 
neither to be seduced by courts, nor 
to be won by gold. It is the national 
character which is really affected bj 
the present downward tendency of 
our uterature; it is the national in- 
terests which are really at stake ; it is 
the final fate of the empire which is at 
issue in the character of our litenu 
ture. True, an extension of the copy- 
right will not affect the interests of a 
thousandth part of the writers, or a 
hundredth part of the readers in the 
present age ; but what then^it is they 
who are to form the general opinion 
of mankind in the next; it is upon 
that thousandth and that hundreatb» 
that the fate of the world depends. 
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THE DE8KKTED VILLAGE. 



ILLUSTEATED IT THE BTCHIflO CLUB* 



RsADBA, did jon erer etch ? — if not, 
you have tomething Tattodoy whaterer 
elae you may have done ; though you 
may say^ ** Exegi wumumenfitm are 
perenmus,^ I have ezeonted works 
whose fiuae shall sniriye copperplates. 
Be not BO sure of that — thca try 
steeL Toa may> howerer, still over- 
rate your inportanoe. A hundred to 
one* the brass that reeoids your naaey 
where yoa will never see it reeordedj^ 
will ontlive yoor deeds. In time^ the 
Tery language that records yon may 
become dead and unintelligible. But 
if yon etch, and well, yon will hand 
down to all ages a monument of your- 
self — an undying name, and in a 
handwritmg that shall never be ob- 
scure or obliterated. Take an exam- 
nlcy Rembrandt — as long as the world 
lastsy liis etchings will bear his name, 
and be understood and fdt by all 
peoples and all languages. Even the 
pride of warriors must be hnmbled 
before the nnpretending yet eternal 
fame of tranquil, gentle, peaceable ge- 
nius. New battles obliterate the old. 
The same faces serve for successive 
great men ; the names on the sign- 
post are alone altered. Time mav 
be when aU, but ** the great captain/* 
shall diminbh. The very field of 
Waterloo may have scarcely a hero 
to vie with Waterloo the etcher. A 
remnant of the artist may be more 
sought than remembrances of the 
fidd. 

If you are proud, if you are ambi- 
tious of eternity of fame — and perhaps 
genius always engenders something 
of this feeling — you will, whatever 
your work is^ indulge in reflections of 
thb nature. And who may do so 
with a better chance of success than 
the etcher ? This view is yet not the 
motive, but the accompanying delight 
of the artist — he is impell^ by an 
all-powerful love, a gift. Such thoughts 
cheer his labours— no, not that, for his 
labours are pleasures — they encourage 
and fan to a. livelier flame the £e 
which, without their aid, adverse 
drcumstances, disappointments, and 
griefs of life are perpetually damp- 
ing, and would put out. Every branch 
of the arts b facinating — nothing 



more so than etching. The hand and 
mind go together. All mankind have 
the gift of handiwork ; finnrs arena- 
tare s instruments, and wilf not be idle 
— jtliey will make or mar. It fans been 
said, that some peo^e provide bits of 
stick and luuves for their idle guests, 
that the natural propensity to do may 
be indulged in. Boys increase in mis- 
diief the older they get, instmct sig- 
nifying that theur hands look out rar 
work ; give it to them, or they will 
find i^ and more than b periiaps good. 
It b next io a miracle to fina an idle 
hand. The most indoloit pull to 
pieces what others have done, rather 
than not do. Set a fashion of em- 
ploymeot — how it spreads 1 Busy 
workers are every where ; add to it a 
little ingenuity, a little eontrivanoe» a 
pattern, an intricacy, and yoa invent 
a new pleasure. Can you have a more 
strilung instance, than the modem 
fashion of ladies' work, or rather 
works, for they are infinite? Go a 
little furtfao*, add thought— give the 
work to be done an intdlectnal charac- 
ter ; let mind in its higher £uu]ties and 
the hand work together, and the poet 
arises and grows in the operation. 
The worker, maker, poet b the hap- 
piest in the exercise of hb own great 
S'fts, and b richest in the means of 
iparting amusement, and more than 
amusement, to a large world, and ge- 
nerations to come ; creating and pass* 
ing on beyond himself a perpetmty of 
pleasure. Was there ever cnild lx)m ' 
of civilized parents, that did not de- 
light to scratch with pen or pencil, 
objects of familiarity or affection— 
that did not put forth hb little deli- 
neating fingers to indicate hb mime- 
tic nature? It b observation at hb 
finger-ends — the action of the hand 
contending with speech for mastery 
in power of expression, it being doubt- 
ful which b the least perfect? To 
draw, then, to delineate, is a first In- 
stinct, and, like many other noble and 
useful instincts, it becomes deterior- 
ated, as the world*s business demands 
a stronger and more continual grasp. 
All right enough, too; but as it 
b an insdnct, there must even be a 
propensity to it, and its better power 
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maj be recovered bj tbote wbo have 
tafte» eaei OT , and leisure. So there 
is a germ dr the arts in nt aM. It is 
worm while to eherbh, to nourish it ; 
for beautiful are its blossoms. We 
ssj» then» to the reader^ if yet nnini* 
dated— if yon seek a new pleasure, 
take to the better needlework, and 
etch. 

We have been led to prefiioe thus, by 
the enjoyment receired in studying a 
portfoBo of etchings by the ^ Etching 
Clid)** — ^tiie Bubj^ts being from the 
Deteried Village. The choice oould 
not be better — genius is aptly employed 
in illustrating that foscinaung poem. 
Other works we admire; but if there 
be <me that aU, young and old, grave 
and gay, may be s»d to love, it is 
^ The Deserted Village." We fear we 
love it for its untruth. It works up in 
our minds a delusion of a condition that 
existed only in the poet's imagination. 
It is a pastoral of a new kiml, seem- 
ingly more accordant with rural feel- 
ings and manners, and therefore more 
natural, than the old; but it is in reality 
perhaps aa untrue as the world of 
Strephons and Pfailises. It is philoso- 
phic, imaginative— an ideal— -a rural 
ideal, with nieestart spun from homely 
materiab. It never allows the melan- 
dioly of its tone to take too deep pos- 
session of the reader — the glimpses of 
happiness, even though it Im of happi- 
ness past, are sufficient sunshikie ; and 
if there be some deep shadows, there 
b more of half tone---a»d so sweet is 
the feeling, that he who reads it, if he 
is not, wishes to be amiable and bet- 
ter. It is full of pictures, and there- 
fore nothing eould be more fit for il- 
lustration. This b the age for illus- 
tration—every thing b «« pictorial." 
The art of engraving has, in many 
rsspects, reached a very wonderful 
pmectioo in finish, and extraordinary 
nicety. There are works, and works 
of tlie g^atest importance, we would 
not see represented in any other than 
the best line engraving. It b admir- 
ably adapted for the transcription of 
highly perfected works, and, united 
as engraving b with etching, in the 
same plate, both power and freedom 
b obtained. We so admire line en- 
graving, that, beautiful as are the li- 
Uiographic works of our day, we have 
a JMlous fear in our pleasure, lest en- 
couragement should be removed from 
tiie more perfect art, line engraving. 
Por the perfect transcript of the paint- 



er*s work, let us have line engraving ; 
and if it be landscape, with a very con- 
siderable portion of it the work of the 
needle only — in that branch, indeed* 
the less the graver appears the bet- 
ter. But painters* etching b another 
thing. It b the free sketching of 
the artist, it is the very hand of lus 
mind, if we may be afiowed the ex- 
pression. There are a thousand turns 
m the lines of original conceptions 
which the hand ob^, and the mind 
is unconscious of the operatiop ; many 
are the passages from idea to idea, 
ere there is completion, all of which 
have their traces in the mind and 
from the mind ; and if thdr order can 
be rendered less evanescent, there will 
arise from their deHneation great 
beauty, and a certdn satisfecdon from 
the obedience of the hand to the 
nicer variations of thought. There 
b, therefore, a peculiar power and 
beauty in painters* etchings, which are 
thonght*s autographs, that dbtinguish 
them from engravings of any kind ; 
and it has often been a subject of re- 
gret to the lovers of art, that our 
painters have neglected so fascinating 
a mode of graving the very stamp and 
impression of their genins. Had thb 
been cultivated by our best artists, 
we are persuaded that a better taste, 
even in line engraving, would have 
arisen. Finbh, which is so beautiful, 
and exqobite workmanship, would not 
have been so exclusively admired ; for 
it must be confessed, that the art has 
followed this object too often with a 
sacrifice. Let us go back to other 
davs, for example, and to landscape 
painting, when Wollett*s wonderrbl 
mechanism drove, as it were, his 
betters from the field. There was 
more done, unquestionably, by him ; 
but for thb advance, how wo free- 
dom — how was expression, sacri- 
ficed? Vivares, Wood, Mason, were 
etchers : more b indeed left in their 
works to imagination — so far thev- 
might be considered less perfect ; all 
b not so filled up as by WoUett, but 
all b evenly done, no part b worked 
up above others, and the expression, 
the essential nature of every object, b 
infinitely more perfectiy given. The 
works of these men, as they were pub- 
Ibhed bv Pond, are more like punt- 
ers' etchings than engravings; they 
most happUy imitated the very hand- 
ling of the orig^nab ; a style of worl[# 
that, since finbh has been considered 
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every things has been bat little follow- 
ed, indeed, it may be said, totally 
neglected, and that to the injnry of 
art. Instead of the free and air- 
breathing foliage, so tme to the mas- 
ters they copied, we have seen thea- 
trical trees, and leafage of Unfoil, 
crisp and metallic, that bent to the 
hand, but bent not to the air. We 
are happy here to acknowledge the 
great pleasure we have received from 
the works of these men, and wish our 
humble tribute may recall attention 
to their merits. Having such love 
for etching, feeling its power, espe- 
cially when distinct from engraving, 
we received very great pleasure from 
the establishment of an etching club, 
and look forward to the revival of 
this original sketching on copper. 
Autographs have a charm, and the 
painter's autograph more especially. 
About four years ago, a few friends 
formed a club, with a view to improve 
themselves in art, and particularly to 
revive a taste for painters* etchings. 
They limited their numbers to twelve, 
fixed monthly meetings at each other's 
residences, and agreed severally to 
produce an origind etching at every 
meeting. At the meetings, the etch- 
ings produced have been subjected to 
critical remarks; the technical pro- 
cesses of etching, and the modes of 
obtaining certain effects, canvassed; 
and the experience and discoveries of 
each member fully explained and free- 
ly made known to the others. After 
the club had been a short time in ex- 
istence, a selection was made of their 
etchings, and a few copies distributed. 
The interest which was taken in them, 
and flatteringly expressed, induced 
the club to turn their attention to the 
illustration of some favourite poem, 
by a series of etchings, which would 
be free from the mechanical pretti- 
nesses of modern illustration. Gold- 
smith's Deserted Village was selected 
for this attempt. The subjects, which 
a poem so full of pictures afforded, 
were selected and arranged by a com- 
mittee, and their assignment to the 
members who would best do justice to 
their different merits, was determined 
at a full meeting. The etchings, 
when produced at the monthly meet- 
ings of the club, were subject to criti- 
cism and remark, and were approved 
to form part of the work, or rejected. 
The judgment of the whole club has 
been concentrated in the work, and 
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its harmonious compledon may be 
instanced in proof of the good feeling 
with which men, rivals only in their 
profession, can combine for Uie pro- 
duction of works of art. The club, 
we understand, are about to proceed 
with the illustration of other works in 
the same spirit. In addiUon to the 
members who were engaged in the 
illustration of the Deserted ViUage, J. 
P. Knight, A.R. A., Frank Stone, and 
J. R. Herbert, A.R. A., are members 
of the club. The illustrators of the 
Deserted Village are, T. Creswick, 
John Bell, C. W. Cope, R. Redgrave, 
A.R,. A., F. Tayler, H. J. Townsend, 
C. Stonehouse, J. C« Horsley, T. 
Webster, A.R. A. As we have taken 
great interest in this attempt to revive 
painters' etchings, and thinking it 
probable that such a club may become 
of much greater importance from the 
works they will produce, and the sti- 
mulus that may be thus given to art, 
we have made enquiry as to the for- 
mation of the little society, and its 
modes of proceeding ; the result of 
which is here detdleid, which we trust 
will be now not uninteresting, and 
may be, at some future time, curiously 
sought. The work consists of forty 
plates, generally with two subjects in 
each, accompanied by the letterpress 
of the poem, printed in red ink, and 
perhaps somewhat too faint ; the in- 
tention, doubtless, bdng to keep unin* 
jured the effects of the etching — and 
this j^urpose is answered. This prac- 
tice IS, however, often carried to an 
absurdity. We often see prints, the 
description of which in print it is 
impossible to make out without a 
powerful glass; and it is painfully . 
provoking. In very many of the plates 
there is a happy attempt to reach the 
poetical feeling by a more fanciful 
subject, corresponding with that which 
is more matter of fact. Thus, for in- 
stance, in No. 1, there is the common 
everyday view of a village — " sweet 
Auburn." It is pretty, yet of itself it 
would not convey the |^oet*s feeling 
and intention ; but as it is the village, 

'' Where emiling spring its earliest visit 

paid. 
And parting summer's liDgering blooms 

delay d;" 

the accompanying etching, a mere 
outline but sweetly done, of the ideal 
rural, the personification of spring and 
summer blessing rural love, connected 
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as it is with the village view, renders 
the scene more noeti^, and the poe- 
trj more palpable. This doable and 
reciprocating effect very frequently 
and happily occurs. We are not 
shocked by the change^ but enter wil- 
lingly into that dream of life whicb« 
by poetic speUy is charmed out of com- 
mon scenes^ the Teil that hides brighter 
thin^ from us is remoTcd^ the real 
and ideal are united ; and how hard is 
ity even when the charm is not on ub, 
to sa^ which is delusion ? Sentiment 
itself is from within — it is not external 
things* but it invests external things 
with its own hue* and thereby makes 
the picture the poetry of nature. Ima* 
gination, with ail its fanciful creations, 
as arising in man*s mind* and por- 
traying deeper truths than are obvious 
and universally visible* is as much na- 
ture as what commonly passes for 
such ; nay* more so — for it has more of 
nature* and the highest nature* that 
mind which gives its character and 
feeling to every object* and without 
which nothing external can be rightly 
understood. And hence come the 
great truths of poetry and painting. 

It is difficult to notice as thev de- 
serve so paany plates* when by so 
doing we should trespass too largely 
upon the pages of Maga. We will* 
therefore content ourselves with no- 
ticing a few. Plate V: 

*' The bashful virgia'i sidelong looks of 

love. 
The xDatron*i glance that wonld those 

looks reprove," &c. 

Thb is a very pleasing homely 
scene* etched by H. J. Townsend. The 
lines are well charactered — the pic- 
torial management very efficient* and 
the "bit" of village scene out of 
doors very sweet and sunny ; and there 
we see behind the lovers* as pretty a 
home as love in a cottage would desire* 
with its sheltering trees* fenced gar- 
den* and bee-hive; and the faithful 
dog watches at the door* knowing well 
wl^t is going on* and what is to come; 
and where hearts are pure* ''the 
matron's** glance would, but does not* 
reprove* or the reproof is not felt. 
The little sunny scene of future hap- 
piness is nicely framed in by the. door- 
way — the lovers have only to step to 
the church and back again ; and tnen 
over the way* there is the perspective 
of drawing and the perspective of 
affection. ** These were thy charms** 
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saith the poet— the transition must be 
noticed by the artist — so in the same 
page (the same plate) we have faith-* 
fully told by T. Creswick* " and de- 
solation saddens all thy green." And 
thus we are prepared for Plate VI.* 
where the desolation is still further 
carried out* by a beautiful etching by 
F. Tavlor* of the "glassy brook 
choked with sedges. ** Where is the 
melancholy solitary guest* the hol- 
low-sounding bittern* or the lonely 
bird ? — solitary and lonely he looks into 
the face of the departing sun* shroud- 
ing himself in mist and gloom* "fit to 
pervade the deserted scene. And where 
are the human beings that once were 
there ? C. Stonehouse tells you that* 
and you need not be told it more effec- 
tually, for the pathos of the line 

" Far, far away* thy children leave the 
land '* — 

How sweetly touched is that etch- 
ing I There is ihe bay and the vessel* 
and just that importance given to 
the ship that tells the story^she is at 
anchor* and evidently ready for the 
voyage ; the little colonising village 
group are on the shore* and the boat 
is there to take them to the ship* and 
there is yet a melancholy parting to 
take place* and some there be that 
will feel themselves* like the lonely 
bird* desolate in feeling* — ^yet is there 
a gleam of sun, an omen of heaven's 
blessing upon the departure* reaching 
to the very boat that is to remove 
them from bowers* that are to be '* in 
shapeless ruin all,'* and innocence and 
health may still reward them* as the 
next plate by John Bell, in a beautiful 
outline* shows. The poet alternates 
between sweet scenes of the past* and 
the gloom of change— so must* and so 
do, the artists. Oliver Goldsmith was 
indeed a true lover of simplicity* of 
rural innocence. Of " rural mirdi 
and manners*** how heartily did he 
enter into them in his Vicar of Wake^ 
field—ihdX immortal work* that will 
admit of no comparison with other 
works of poets* or novelists' genius ; . 
so alone does it stand* complete in 
knowledge of the world* yet still rural* 
as the work of one who had seen much 
of the world* and loved simplicity the 
more. We rejoice to see the art tak- 
ing up this peculiar line of painting* 
so accurately illustrating Goldsmith* 
in a style we would call the beautiful 
and elegant familiar;— and here we 
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cannot but just itep aade to thank 
Bir MacliM ibr hia scene at Farmer 
Flamborough*s. Neyer was there a 
work more desenring the best illustra- 
tion tlum that most charming: of all 
charming tales. Th% DeserUdViUagt 
is a melancholjr tale too; if not phi- 
losophically, it Is poedcalljr ayerse 
to 'Muxury** ana <' accumulated 
wealth/' and artificial ways and man- 
ners. Simplicity is after the poet*s 
heart. 
** SimplidtM ci^ ▼ereor non dieere 
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If times were altering in Goldsmith's 
daysy could he now be allowed a day*s 
sojourn, would he not think he had 
himself been prophetic, when he la- 
mented the change? Could he see 
monopolists of wealth systematically 
at war with ** rural mirth and man- 
ners?*' Could he see the Trains 
hourly starting, and the agriculturist 
threatened with erery innoTation and 
ruin ? Would he not agun exclaim, 
and quote his own prophetic lines, 
made ere there was an ** up or down 
train" in motion : — 

« Bat tfanes are altered, trade" 8 unfeeUng 

train 
UBorp the land, and disposiess the swain/' 

How would he ha?e deplored to 
see 

•' ThoM calm desires that vk'd but little 
room, 

denied even that— and human affec- 
tions disunited, in houses falsely called 
** Union houses." But we must pass 
on. Nor can we dwell upon the 
** tangling walks and ruiuM grounds.'* 
Faithful in their melancholy are the 
touches of Stonehouse's etching — 
and the returning ** Traveller," by 
the hand of Redgrave, after his wan- 
derings " round this world of care," 
with the sun setting upon his hopes, 
the subject above telling what he will 
meet with, must be allowed to pass 
on and hope no more. The Fireside 
and the Hunted Hare are excellent 
illustrations. In No. IX. we have 
first an outline, by John Bell, the 
*' Youth of Labour," in two sturdy 
mowers, and opposite the " Age of 
Ease," an honest reposing grandfather 
leaning on his staff; and beneath a 
sheltering oak, and between this re- 
presentation of age and youth, is the 
rural blessing, the home of comfort, 
and the wife and children. And what 



a contrast in the subject underneath, 

by C. W. Cope, the 

^ Sorij portw stands in guilty state. 

To spnni imploring famine from the gate.** 

We remember Mr Coxe's '< Union 
House," exhibited last year, and ac- 
knowledge his hand here. It is a 
snriy porter indeed, and his pampered 
dog, looking in contempt upon the 
g^roup of want, the elder of whom in 
her misery shrinks shocked as she evi- 
dently hears the imperative abuse of 
the insolent man. We must have the 
odious spell taken off by the hand that 
laid it on. So in the next plate Bfr 
Cope has etched, and sweetly is it 
composed, ** the swain responsive as 
the milkmud sung.** Then follows 
Plate XII. rich with three subjects. 
"The Noisy Geese," by C. Stone- 
house, must have been sketched from 
nature ; the creatures have the very 
lazy walk, and various poke of neck. 
" The Playful Children just let loose 
from School," form an admirable 
group of fun and play. We hear the 
obstreperous mirth. T. Webster 
must have watched well the ways of 
the urchins. The abandonment to 
sport and idleness with which the 
** cock of the school" Uirows himself 
upon his companions must have been 
from nature, and joyous and delight- 
ful nature too^and the lonely dog 
beneath baying the wind is in good 
contrast. No. XIV. represents the 
" Village Preacher's modest mansion,*' 
by Creswick — and the Village Preach- 
er himself, by Cope. The scene 
and the man suit well. It is indeed 
a benign face. What tender feeling 
is t^re in that deep- set eye t How 
placid and benevolent is the expres- 
sion about the mouth, bespeaking one 
" more bent to raise the wretched than 
to rise !*' Havine thus seen the very 
photographic of the good parson, and 
knowing his every feature, look at 
him in bis acts of kindness. Turn to 
Plate XV. There are two suWects, 
both excmisitely told — the " Relie- 
ving the vagrant's wants," by Cope, 
and the *' Spendthrift and Beggar 
Guests,*' by Redgrave, A.R.A. 

The vagrants evidently '* know" the 
house — 
''The long-rem ember *d beggar was his 

guest, 
Whoie beard descen ding swept his aged 

breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer 
proud. 
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Claim'd kindred thera, 
cUimt ftllowU" 

There indeedflUs thebeggarf asin the 
house of cbaiitjTf his home^ and lame 
and rbeomatic as the old man b» in the 
easiest chair : be feels, too> at home, 
and that, if he were not by nature, bjr 
babity by taste, an incurable wanderer, 
it might be his home. There he sits, 
Tenerable in his poverty and his ex- 
perience, and in the consciousness that 
he has vet knowledge to impart, pick- 
ed up m that school whose learning 
comes best second-hand — and opposite 
to him sits the spendthrift, now in- 
deed no longer proud, and is even half 
ashamed in the presence of goodness 
of the dress that yet indicates his bet- 
ter condition ; and he is judiciously 
l^aced opposite the aged beggar, thai 
he may look upon his rags and infirmi- 
ties, and see to what further humility 
he may be brought if he mend not his 
ways. And the kind good parson be- 
tween them, ^' as a golden mean" 
plainhr told-LHstening, and with heart 
full of kindness, ready to give comfort 
to body and to soul, and offering with 
pointed hand his hospitaUe and sim- 
pie fare. How beautiful, how true 
18 all this to the perfect feeling of the 
poem! Nothing can be finer con- 
ceived than the aged beggar. There 
are indeed infirmities about him, bnt 
no defonnity. He is rich, but has a 
greatness about him in his utter mi* 
senr. Michael Angelo would have 
looked back at such a beggar had he 
passed him, and remembered him too. 
We must reluctantly pass over the 
** Soldier guest,** and the good man 
teaching and caressing the children-, 
and the deathbed scene by Redgrave, 
with the accompanying suitidile out- 
line by Bell beneath lU But we must 
not hastily quit No. XVIII. Here 
we have the ** Church*' — the exterior 
and interior. The former by Cres- 
wick, reposin? in the quiet and reli- 
pous moonlight, still and solemn. Be- 
low it, how different! There Is here 
the awakening voice^the stillness is 

East — the watcher is at his post — and 
ere we at once acknowledge the hand 
and genius of Redgrave. 
^ At church, with meek and unaffected 

grace, 
Hii looks adom'd the venerable place; 
Truth from his Dps prevaii'd with double 

sway. 
And fools who came to scoff remained to 
pray." 
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Who could so well have portrayed 
and shown to the life that '< the fool- 
ishness of fools is folly!" The two 
fools entering are most happily cha- 
racterised— their very gait and torn 
of every limb and every feature ia 
foUy^and scoffing foUy too— bnt we 
see what they will come to. A little 
before them is one brought to consi- 
der his ways, and at the turn of the 
seat we see an aged woman, and she 
has many a day sat beneath the good 
man*s desk, and the tones of his voice 
speak comfort to her ; and beyond are 
many kneeling figures— and the nearer 
we come to the good parson the more 
we are in the precincts of religious 
light and love. Thu only requires 
to be enlarged and painted as Mr Red- 
grave can paint it, to make a most 
admirable picture. 

You have then looked at the par- 
son, the good parson; you wiD know 
him any where, and may you often 
meet with him; and when you do, 
reader, though he have but ** Forty 
Pounds a-year,** and he be rich with 
that, remember that he has better 
riches, and ask his blessing; though 
he, too, may saT, " silver and gold 
have I none,*' he will stiU give you 
his blessing, and yon may walk by It. 
But there is another village chanuster 
you would see— the schoolmaster— i 
and there he is— turn to Plate XX, 
Well done Webster A. R. A I— you 
have been to school — ^you know both 
boys and master. You have studied 
such a master — and under him too— 
you have never forgotten him, and 
now perpetuate his Idnd, stem, arith- 
metieal face^-you see the pride of 
penmanship in his eye ; many a quill 
has he cut, that discerning eye mea- 
suring it along the length of his 
Dose — the mouth, too, how prac- 
tised is it to turn to jest — the grave 
jest, or to assume severity! You have 
certainly, Webster, hit the master, 
and just as he is going to hit the boy. 
Then follow, in the next plate, two 
groups of the Village Schoolboys in 
School, (how true to nature!) by Web- 
ster_the one evidently while the . 
master is in, the other while he is out 
of school, or mayhap jocose— and 
they are the same boys^bqys and 
master are both masterpieces. You 
must be well acquainted with the vil- 
lager—the Poet wishes it — so just 
leaving the ffood parson to finish his 
argument with his group of peasant?. 
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all friends, true Christian friends, just 
step over the wajr> or turn over to the 
next plate—it b the same thing— and 
see the Village Ale-house. Creswick 
does not choose to tell the sign, and 
that is good, for Goldsmith does not ; 
but he shows you it is respectable, 
shaded by delightful trees, and the ale 
needs no other bush, and there is a seat 
under the old tree, and a gathering 
too ; it is tempting without and with- 
in, and so, while Mr Creswick is " li- 
censed** on the premises outside, hb 
friend Redgrave walks in, and you see 
his ^etch of the famous interior, for 
the artist loves, not " stoops to trace, 

*' The parlour Bplendour of that feat! re 

place. 
The whi^e-waah'd wall, the nicely- sanded 

floor ; 
The varnish'd clock that click'd behind the 

door — 
The cheat contrived a doable debt to pay, 
A bed bj night, a cheat of drawers by day. 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of 

goose: 
The hearth, except when winter chiU*d 

the day. 
With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel 

gay. 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for 

show. 
Banged o*er the chimney, glistened in a 

row.'* 

They are all there, how pleasantly 
familiar 1 — as yet the village club have 
not arrived, but Mr Redgrave has not 
forgotten to leave a jug of the *' Nut- 
brown" for the first comer — the far- 
mer, the barber, the woodman, and the 
smith, will soon arrive, for you may see 
them turning round the corner of the 
next plate ; and here hat Townsend 
taken the cup kissed by the " Coy 
maid.*' He has taken *^ his wet** 
with a dry point, and worked a deli- 
ciously rich effect into the little etch- 
ing — and under it, Horsley*s Masque- 
rade offers a gayety that makes the 
ff chaste moon " pale. Nor does he 
omit, (in the next plate,) the distrust- 
^ing maiden returning from '* fashion's 
brightest arts,** and asking " if this 
bejoy." 

The splendour of wealth must be 
shown to contrast with simple village 
ornament and manners. Stonehonse, 
therefore, is called upon to sketch the 
park scene and the lake ; and Tayler 
the hunting scene—the indolent re- 
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pose, and the flash of pleasure, enjoy- 
ments of the luxurious. Both have 
performed their tasks welL We can- 
not pass over Plate XXVI 1 1., but 
must <']ook on that picture and on 
this.** Cope is great in his contrast, 
his first figure was so good, none 
would cope with him, and he was com- 
pelled to take both in hand — and so it 
was best. 

" As some fair female, unadom'd and plalp, 
Secure to pleaae while youth confirms her 

reign, 
Slights ev€ry borrow'd charm that dress 

soppliet, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her 

eyes. 
But when those charms are past, for charms 

are frail. 
When time advances, and when lovers fail^ 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress." 

The quaint old maid with the af- 
fected gait is excellent, and the anti- 
quity of the fashion judicious. When 
Stonehonse etched the Common Conn* 
cillors, the geese walking in proces- 
sion their parochial boundanes, he 
certainly must have seen the donkey 
and her foal, so beautifully etched in 
Plate XXIX.; they are quite perfect. 
The donkey's hbtoir is in the very 
face—half patient half sulky, and with 
a thought of pity for the certain lot of 
her young one, that can as yet doze 
without pain in every joint ; and the 
*' Pale Artist," bv Horsley, plying his 
sickly trade with his family about him, 
turns the moral from the asinine to 
human patience. Then follows an 
admirable Plate by the same artists, 
Stonehouse and Horsley. 

" Here, while the proud their long-drawn 

pomps display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the 

way." 

Nothing can be better than the stir> 
and confusion, and glare of the arrival 
at the rout. We seem to hear the 
very cries of the coachmen in attend- 
ance, while the richly-dressed and 
voluptuous visiters step from their 
carriages into the " Dome of Plea- 
sure," little heeding the ill-clothed 
misery that is shrinking fVom the show. 
The moral stands above it — the gloomy 
gibbet. *' The shivering female^* 
gives rise in the next plate to a sweet 
scene of village innooencey listemng 
to a tale of distress-^ 
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^* 81ie oBce perhaps. In Tillage plenty 

bleas'd, 
Has wept at tales of Innocenee dktreatM.'* 
The 'slight sketch of the interior, 
with its spinniog 'Wheel and bird^ and 
the domestk peace and indnstryj 
lieighten the iMithoe of the coming de- 
solation^ br ito contrast with those 
foreign and homeless wildernesses, to 
which the once happy Tillagers are 
doomed; and accorduigljr* we see in 
the two following plates, Torj poeti- 
caUjr expressed, the lonely wild, by 
Stonehonse* contrasted with a gentle 
home-group by B^ the intricate 
and tangled forest bj Creswick, and 
the crouching tiger, by Stonhonse, 
waiting its prey^-. 

** Where, at each step the stranger fears 

to wake 
The Tengeftd terrors of the vengeftil 



The Tery tree seems to grow from 
poison roots, and shoots out branches 
to grasp and twine aronnd the hap- 
kss wretch that shall come within its 
reach. The mad tornado is not for* 
gotten in aQ its horror— how different 
from the few trees and peaoeful cattle 
that are beneath it — ^and more than 
all, Redgrave's beandful << covert of 
the warbling grove,*' 

** That onlj sheltered theiU of harmlesi 
love." 

Cope's parting scene is very touch- 
ing; and the old man and his daugh- 
ter's visit to the flower-decked grave 
of the wife and mother (by Redgrave,) 
show that the double woe of the part- 
ing b from the graves of the dead 
and the homes of the living; and this 
poetic feeling is continued till. In No. 
zxzvii, we have first, above, by Red- 
grave, the luxurious banquets, difiii- 
sing— 

" Pleasoret only to destroy;*' 



12^ 

and below it, by Creswick, a ship at 
anchor, glooming dark against a set- 
ting sun, to convey the exiles to fo- 
reign shores. Hence all is gloomy 
enough, and the ** finis,** the barren 
promontory lashed by the angry 
waves, and defying both elements^ 
stands an emblem and monument of 
«* self-dependent power." 

The feeling of the artist is through* 
out in unison with the poet. The^ 
Deserted Village should henceforth 
be read with this pictorial commen- 
tary ; and we hope many an illustra^ 
tbn in the same spirit with this will 
employ the talents of the EtcUng' 
Club. It may be quite unnecessarj 
to recommend one, but It is very ob-> 
vious that Gray's EUgy in a Country 
Churchyard^ is a subject well worthy 
their consideration ; and out of poe- 
try, in what work can we find so much 
true character to portray, and surw 
rounded with such an interest, as in 
the immortal Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakeflddf We could wbh Madiso' 
were added to the Etching Club. He 
and Redgrave are most powerAil in 
this new walk of the English school, 
the " elegant familiar,** which dmost 
seems to have originated with them, 
so unlike are they in their faithful 
manner of treating such subjects t9 
any that have gone before them ; and 
on which style we could almost be 
tempted to make some remarks, but 
we must forbear for the present, or 
we might be led into a wider field than* 
would be suitable to the present occa- * 
sion. 

We would yet venture to give onet 
hint, that if the etchings were a littler 
larger in future illustrations, and th« 
letter-press a little more discernible, 
there would be a wider field for th» 
porwer of the artists, and the power of 
the i]pader's eyes might be less taxed* 
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TEJf TSiJtB OF THE WHIGS. 



Tbb political bbtorj of Eoglaod, for 
tiw kit hmidred j€ar% has beoo a 
aeries of small reTolotions, which, if 
tbej bad happened in any other eooa- 
try, would have been great ones. Bot, 
in England, there is obTionslj a re< 
atraiDing and proteedng power* which 
says. *• Thus far shalt thoa go, and 
no farther.** The bayonet iLeeps down 
Continental rcTohiUon, bnt it is the 
only instrument, and when its terrors 
are remoTed, or eTen relaxed, public 
change is instant and formidable. 
The revolt of the French army in 
1789, opened the gulf which swal- 
lowed up the monarchy ; the misman- 
agement of the French army in 1830, 
left the monarchy naked, and the dy* 
nasty was swept bto bopelesi exile. 
In England the danger n of another 
kind : here force is nothing, opinion 
every thing ; the peril of our liberties 
arises not from the sword, but the 
tongue : cannon and bayonets are left 
to gather dust in their arsenals, while 
fiction overmns the field. 

The condition of parties at this mo- 
Bent gives unanswerably proof of this 
restorative and restraining power. No 
political body, within the memory of 
man, had made sneh efforts to live, 
and sank with snch utter evidence of 
inanition, as Whi^gism. During a 
course of ten years, it had taken every 
shape, and tried every artifice of fao* 
tion. At one time haughty, insolent, 
and menacing, it was at another 
pitiful, submissive, and supplicatory : 
at one time arrogant to the throne it- 
self, at another it exhibited an un- 
constitutional sycophancy : at one time 
libelling the opposition as hostile to 
the people and disloval to the sove- 
reign, at another it clung to its 
knees, and begged for life: at one 
time flourishing the Reform Bill as a 
new Magna CharU, at another it 
flung it to be scribbled on by the 
rudest pen of Radicalism. Yet all 
could not avail. Recruiting its force 
from every section of popular opinion, 
however dangerous or however de- 
grading, tolerating the Chartist, allied 
with the papist, and playing the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies to the Socialist 
in the presence of the throne, it still 
saw its strength perish by the hour. 



Yet thb was not dona by any direct 
public vengeance. There was scarcely 
more than a mnrMnr. Bat the eye^ 
the country was calmly, thongh stern- 
ly, fixed upon its slippery ev^ntions ; 
and, as we are told of the serpent an* 
dcr the hnman eye, it qoailed. Until 
at last, hke the serpent, it glided si- 
lently away, and dropping ba^ into 
its original crevice, left as only t» 
wonder whence it came, and whither it 
has gone. 

And tliia gradual, yet complete db- 
appearance of the Whigs, this noise- 
less evasion of the cabinet, is a feature 
of the time not to be foigotten among 
the good omens of the fatnre. Oppo- 
sition had often been charged with in- 
dolence in suffering the existence of 
the cabinet. Nothing can be clearer 
now, than that it exercised a sound 
discretion, in leaving the overthrow to 
the course of nature. If the cabinet 
had been crashed by some bold on- 
slaught, it might have been said that it 
yielded merely to the fortunes of the 
field. But it fell on no field ; it died 
in its bed ; Opposition merely standing 
by, and watching the common effect 
of decrepitude. If it had penshed by 
some outburst of natural and indignant 
popular retribution, it might have 
been alleged, that, as it had been pro- 
strated by one popular passion, it 
might be raised by another. Or itg 
in the national wrath at some disas- 
trous war, it had been flung on the 
same pile where the fame and honour 
of the country were consuming, its 
fete might at least furnish an epitaph. 
But it died of the mere inability to 
live; it mouldered away without a 
touch ; and as it existed only to show 
the utter abjectness of Whig principle^ 
its close proved only the utter empti- 
ness and innate instability of Whig 
power. 

The object of these pages is simply 
to state the successive measures of 
Whiggism, since its accession to place 
in the year 1830 ; not to declaim nor 
to decide, but to lay in the plainest 
manner before the reader, the nature of 
the Whig transactions as they occur- 
red, and then leave him to decide for 
himself, how far such a government 
could be intrusted with the morals 
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and religloDf the foreign interests and 
the constitutional iot^rity, of the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

On S^onrday, Jnne 26« 1830, hia 
Ifijestj, George IV., breathed hit 
last« and was succeeded by his brother, 
the Duke of Clareooe* by the title 
of WillUm IV. George IV. was a 
man of natural talents and of fine 
tastes; both partially clouded by a 
long minority* and still more by the 
unhappy associations of party. Whig, 
gism had surrounded him with dan. 
gerons examples in morals and poli- 
tics from his earliest years, and the 
consequences were felt in personal 
embarrassments and public alienation. 
With the most popular manners, he 
was long unpopular; with the most 
royal spirit, he was perplexed by per- 
sonal difficulties; and with faculties 
which might ha?e distinguished him 
in the senate* the palace* or the field* 
he seemed destined to die in obscu- 
rity. Faction* sinking in the pre* 
senoe of the nation, clung round the 
prince* and they miut have ultimately 

Sme down together. But a better 
te was in reserre for him. He was 
called to the Regency. He boldly 
fluQg the faction off* and from that 
moment ascended* and the empire as- 
cended with him. A train of the most 
memorable Tictories illiutrated hu 
goTemment, and redeemed Europe ; 
England became the centre of that 
noblest and most powerful of all influ- 
ence* which exists in the general re- 
collection of great serTices done* and 
still greater hoped for ; and from his 
deathbed George IV. transmitted to 
his successor the most unstained and 
massive sceptre of mankind. 

On the 29th of June* King Wil- 
liam sent his first message to Parlia- 
ment, stating the death of the late 
monarch, and hia intention of calling 
a new Parliament* according to cus- 
tom. The address of condolence was 
moTed in the Lords by the Duke of 
Wellington* and seconded by Lord 
Grey* as the leader of opposition; 
his iordahi^ expressing his complete 
agreement m the terms: — ** That we 
shall ever remember with affectionate 
gratitude* that our late soTereign* un- 
der circumstances of unexampled dif- 
ficulty* maintained the amcienl glory 
ofthie eouMiry m wati and during a 
period of long duration* aecurtd to hie 
people the imeetima b k bleeeinge of i»- 
terjud concord emd external peace*** 
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The address was moved in the House 
of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and 
seconded by Mr Brougham* as leader 
of opposition* in language equally har« 
monious. 

But a new reign always gives new 
hope. Whiggism* first cast down by 
the late king* and then kept down by 
the weight of popular contempt; crush- 
ed at every effort to raise its head* by 
the rushing of the people to celebrate 
some new victory ; and unable to utter 
an audible complaint in the midst of 
the national acclamation* looked to 
the new monarch* as at least a new 
object of political tampering. But this 
hope was speedily dispelled ; no hand 
was held out to them from the palace* 
no door was vibrating on its hinges for 
the entrance of any of their number 
in WhitehalL They made an angry 
and a last effort to divide the legbla- 
ture* on a captious motion for the ap. 
pointment of a regency* in the impro- 
bable case of a demise of the crown* 
in the brief period before the assem- 
bling of the new Parliament. But 
the pretext was too thin to cover 
them, they were beaten by 100 to 66 
in the Lords* and in the Commons* 
by 185 to 1^9. The smaliness of the 
numbers in the Lords* and the feeble- 
ness of the debate in the Commons* 
showed that the question was merely 
a matter of display ; and the Whigt 
having thus gone through their fen- 
cing match* inade their bow and retir- 
ed, in the prospect of another exile of 
twenty years. Parliament dinolved 
on the 2dd of July. 

But a new contingency was to 
change the face of the political world. 
England and France are too near* and 
too powerful* not to act on each other* 
and act with force. The French le- 
gislature, from the beginning the 
year* had exhibited a growing distaste 
for the formal and feeble government 
of the Bourbona. The Parisians* re- 
gretting the brilliancy of Napoleon* 
charged the king with being a monk* 
without the merits of a monk* and hia 
ministers as being bishops* without 
the sanctity of the mitre. The mini- 
sters, exasperated by a charge so pe- 
culiarly distressing to a Frenchman* 
now surted from their cushions* and 
gave proof of thehr vivacity by over- 
turning the eoostitution. By a single 
ordinance* worthy of the wildest oeU 
of the lupatic asylum* they abolbhed 
the aystem of representatioB* subveit- 
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ed the chamber of deputies, and, to 
silence all complaint by silencing its 
organ, they eztingubhed the whole 
liberty of the press. History has 
never given a stronger instance of the 
maxim : that '* those whom Heaven 
intends to ruin, it first turns into mad- 
men.*' All their measures were chosen 
to excite hostility, none to overcome 
It ; all was for the blow, nothing for 
the reaction. Before that night feU, 
Paris was in arms. Minbters then 
l)egan to think of troops. The next 
morning commenced with an attack 
by the populace, the troops of the 
line shouldered their arms and march- 
ed over to them, leaving the guards 
to fight the battle. The third morn- 
ing saw the guards retiring, the 
people successively masters of the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, and the capi- 
tal ; the throne vacant, the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Government, and 
Charles the X., with the last fragment 
^f the Bourbons, the dilapidated rem- 
nant of forty kings, yielding to ne- 
cessity, and Quietly going into an 
«xile from which he has since gone 
only into hb grave. 

The convulsion spread; Brussels 
instantly rose against the Dutch im- 
posts. The tax-gatherers were driven 
out; a bolder game was next tried, 
and the demand rose for the indepen- 
dence of the Netherlands. The Dutch 
government, too economical for sove- 
reignty, was taken by surprise : when 
at ULst its troops approached Brussels, 
itxey found the preparations for de- 
fence too mature for a coyp-de-main. 
They cannonaded the city, but were 
forced to retire, and their retiring was 
succeeded by a decree for a national 
congress, for the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland, and the election 
of a new king. 

These pages are not meant for the 
hbtory of either France or Belgium ; 
yet at thb Interval of ten years, it 
may be asked, what profit to the peo- 
ple, or the country of either, has been 
guned from those con vubions? France 
complains of injured interests, insulted 
rights, and degraded national diffuity, 
in Iquder tones than ever, and her 
freedom points bitterly to the fortifi- 
cations of Parb. Belgium is uttering 
am universal cry of enfeebled manufac- 
tures and exhausted commerce. Yet 
never was experiment more fairly 
tried. Both revolutions were accom- 
plished almost without a struggle — 
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both were carried without any of that 
desperate straining which leaves th& 
constitutional timbers warped and 
open. The cargo was not flung over- 
board ; there was scarcelv more than 
an exchange of pilots, and yet the way 
of both is more difficult than ever i 
and no man would be surprized at the 
total wreck of either in the first popu- 
lar gale. Yet Louis Philippe b one 
of the ablest kings in Europe, and 
Leopold one of the most humane. 
The true moral is, that revolutions 
made by popular violence, even under 
the fairest circumstances, are fruitless 
things. They demand other revolu- 
tions. They are draughts of salt- 
water to assuage the thirst — every 
draught increases the pang, until all 
ends in delirium. 

The Whigs were instantly awake 
in all quarters. They saw before 
them the chance of office, and they 
unhesitatingly adopted their old con- 
trivance, of inflaming the people. The 
examples of France and Belgium were 
played before the popular eye, in every 
shape and colour which could dazzle 
and bewilder a willing multitude. In 
language of the utmost dishonesty and 
the utmost extravagance, they were 
called on to rival the rapidity of con- 
tinental change ; correct the abuses of 
an order of things which had thrown 
England backward in the general ad- 
vance of freedom, and, as the grand 
pledge of universal recovery, establish 
a comprehensive reform of the repre- 
sentation. 

But a darker whisper said, that the 
attempt of the French cabinet had 
been only an experiment, set on foot 
by the English one ; that Prince Po^ 
lignac had concerted hb desperate 
measures with Downing Street, and 
that nothing but the failure of the 
attempt in Paris had prevented its re- 
petition in London. The elections 
under such circumstances totally 
changed their character. They were 
not the choice of representatives, but 
the triumph of the mob. There were 
threats for the timid, the bludgeon 
and the brickbat for the firm, craft 
and corruption for the traffickers in 
votes. Where the candidates refused 
to be cheated or scared away, the 
hustings were stormed, and the man 
of the mob was proclaimed in the 
midst of a pitchea battle. England 
has been seldom nearer a fatal change* 
At the bottom of this rabble efler- 
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yescence, a blacker material was be- 
ginniDg to be visible. ** The cause 
of tbe Belgians* and may others imi- 
tate their bright example»*' was a 
toast receiyed with vast applause. Tbe 
cloven foot was exhibiting in the 
general festivity. The severance of 
Church and State was one of the fa- 
vourite themes. These were yet the 
mere flashes on the horizon, hitherto 
sportive sparklings, but sufficiently 
indicative that a cloud was gatherend 
there which had only to be set in mo- 
tion to cover the land. That it did 
not mov^ is owing to other causes 
than the moderation of party. There 
were spirits then in the shape of Whig- 
gism who would have speedily adapt- 
ed themselves to other forms, and re- 
joiced to rule, though it were in the 
darkness and in the flame. 

To add to the national confusion, 
the agricultural labourers began to 
feel the effects of an inclement year, 
mnd distress prevailed eztensiTely in the 
roral districts. With the rashness of 
ignorance, to avoid famine they took 
the extraordinary expedient of burn- 
ing the harvest ; and to obtain em- 
ployment from the landlords, they 
oumed their houses, maimed their 
cattle, and tore up their pastures. 
During October, November, and De- 
cember, the fires formed a chain from 
Kent, taking a circle of tlie finest 
southern counties, up to the suburbs 
of the metropolis. The activity of 
the police was useless. Justice grasped 
a few of the offenders, but their pun- 
ishment seemed only to stimulate 
revenge. Aud under this general 
fever of popular passion, ministerial 
anxiety, and factious exultation, the 
Kiuff met his first parliament on the 
2d October. 

On the motion for the Address in 
the Lords, Lord Grey made his decla- 
ration of Reform. With unconscious 
candour he showed iu true origin, by 
referring to the Belgian revolt. Al- 
luding to the Speech, he said, *' We 
had no right to express an o^iiuion as 
to the conduct of the Belgians; to 
pruse the government which they had 
thrown oC or stigmatize them as re- 
vdted subjecU. We ought to learn 
wisdom, however, Jrom what uxis 
pasting before our eyes^ and when the 
$pirit of tibtrUf was breaking out all 
around, it was our first duty to insure 
our own institutions, by introducing 
into them a temperate reform." Here, 
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at least, we have the baptismal regis- 
ter, signed with his lordship's oau 
hand, though he has probably long 
since wished himralf well out of the 
fruitless sponsorship. 

But we must hasten to more im- 
portant things than the repentance of 
superannuated suie^manship. The re- 
sult of those violent elections was, 
that the cabinet lo«t fifty votes. It 
was evident, that the French and Bel- 
gian rcTolutions had amply done their 
duty at the English hustings. Minis- 
ters still retained the confidence of 
the king and the nation ; but they 
lost their majority in parliament, and 
with it the means of serving the coun- 
try with effect or honour. Alore 
practised flexibility might have taught 
them, that place could be kept with- 
out either; that ministerial tenacity 
might have been improved into the 
sole study of ministerial existeu«e; 
that they might have compromtM*d 
themselves into the retention of sa- 
lary and tbe loss of character ; that 
they might have supplied their own 
feebleness of limb by the crutches of 
partisanship ; or sheltered themselves 
behind the curtains of the throne, and 
suffered the responsibility to fall \}Vk 
the illustrious sitter there; but they 
wanted adroitness for the dbcovery,. 
and they resigned. A motion Ly Sir 
Henry Pamell, on the civil list, was 
carried against them on the 15ih of 
November, by 233 to 204, and on 
the next day the Duke of Wellini^ton 
in the Lords, and Sir Robert Peel in 
the Commons, announced that they 
had placed their offices in the hands 
of his Majesty. 

Within a week the new ministry 
was formed. 

Lord Grey, first Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr Brougham, Lord Cliancellor. 

Lord Althorpe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Lorcl Melbourne, Home Secretary*. 

Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secre- 
tary. 

Lord Goderich, Colonial Secretary. 

Sir James Graham, first Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, President 
of the Council. 

Lord Durham, Privy Seal. 

Lord Holland, Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord John Russell, Paymaster of 
the Forces. 

In Ireland, the Marquis of Anglesey 
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was Lord Lieatenaot, with Mr Stan- 
lej as Chief Secretary. 

On the 2Sd of December parliament 
a4iounied. 

On the Sd of Febmtr j it met a^ ain« 
and on the Itt of March* Lord John 
RoieeU appeared with the Reform 
Bill in hif hand: It is not the par- 
pose here to enter into the deUils of 
the BilL But as it stood in its ori- 
ginal state, it was palpably danger- 
ous ; it proposed to introduce half a 
nullion of new Toters into the consU- 
tuency^ of whom but 100,000 were to 
be given to the counties. The increase 
ibr the towns already represented was 
to be llOjOOO, for the new towns* 
50,000, for London 95.000* for Scot- 
land 60,000* and for Ireland 40*000. 
But the spirit of the Bill was still 
more strongly Characterised by its 

Proposing to reduce the number of the 
[ouse from 668 to 696* the whole 62 
being takmi exclusively from the re- 
presentadon of England. 

The debate continued for seven 
nights* ending on the 9th of March 
by leave for the first reading of the 
Bill* without a division. 

Yet, we must pause for a single 
glance. On this occasion parliament 
exhibited much of that ability which 
distinguished it in days whose remem- 
brance makes a proud portion of the 
history of statesmanship. Sir Robert 
Inglb opened the debate after the 
mover of the Bill, with one of those 
speeches of solid research and clear 
convicUon* which liave done honour 
to his pubUc career. He proved that 
the declared principle of the Bill* 
** representation dependent on popu- 
lation and taxation**' bad never before 
been made a principle of the constitu* 
tion; that the influence exerted by 
the small boroughs had been the re- 
verse of prejudicial to the power of 
the people; all the great succes- 
sive leaders of the popular cause* 
Chatham, Burke* Canning* with a 
long line of others* having been 
brought into the House by those bo- 
roughs ; and that the popular power, 
instead of requiring stimulants, was 
advancing from year to year; ad- 
vancing safely periiapiw while it was 
left to the course of things, but threat- 
ening the State the moment that its 
step should be precipitated by party. 
<' In truth,** said he, ** the whole es- 
sence of the scheme is not reform, in 
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any common and sensible meaning of 
the word — but revolution.** 

Sir Charles Wetberell was oontemp- 
tuously sarcastic. ^ He hoped that 
some member of ^e Cabinet would 
rise and explain the system of Re- 
form which was to amputate no less 
than sixty •two members of Parlia- 
ment. There had existed in Crom- 
weirs time a puree of the House of 
Commons, named Colonel Pride's 
purge. The gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House were close imitators 
of the Cromwellian system ; not only 
of bb system of Parliamentary Re- 
form, but of bis sanatory system. As 
no name had been yet attached to the 
new expedient* he would call it Rus- 
seirs purge. Its principle was repuh^ 
iieani it was destructive of all pro- 

gerty* all right* and all privilege ; and 
y the same arbitrary violence which 
expelled a mijorit^ of the members 
from that House* m the time of the 
Commonwealth, we were now, after 
ihe lapse of a century from the Revo- 
lution* during which the country had 
enjoyed greater happineu than was 
ever enjoyed by any other under 
heaven* to have the nauseous repe- 
tition of Pride's purge? *' 

Towards the close of the debate. 
Sir Robert Peel was loudly called for* 
and be made one of those logical and 
lofty appeals which make his speeches 
a study, wherever masculine oratory is 
the object to be attained. He tore 
the Bill to fragments. He upbraided 
Ministers with attempting to over- 
power the House by the assumpticm 
of the king's name. He was not to be 
shaken by the noenaoe of a dissolution. 
He would return to his constituents 
with the bill in bb hand, and would 
claim their renewed confidence on the 
special ground of hb express hostility 
to that bill. 

But he was told* that he must adopt 
the new constitution as the only alter- 
native for popular tumult. <' N<^** 
said he, «' I am not to be scared from 
the exercise of my deliberate j udgment 
by the apprehension of a massaore. 
If it was so, let those answer for it 
who had preferred exhibiting their 
ability to destroy* to proving their 
capacity to govern." He now lashed 
the Government all round, and every 
blow told. '< I at least," he exclaim- 
ed, traversing the Treasury bench 
with hb eye» ^ I at least am not one 
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who has iodnstrionsl J laboured to ex- 
cite the stormy maltitude, and emploj- 
ed all his faculties to foster discoatent. 
I at Wast hare ncTer uttered the lan- 
guage used bv a noble lord in 18279 
who found the people peaceful, and 
complained that he could not rouse 
their indignatiott against the House of 
Ck>mmons ; that tli^v would not listen 
to the Toice of the charmer, charm he 
nerer so wiselj. I at least hsTc ncTer 
encouraged any body of men to dis- 
]^y, under the very eyes of GoTem- 
ment» a foreign emblem of Revolution. 
I ha?e nerer been the person to excite 
the people to frenzy, or to spur on 
their indifference to an emulous com- 
petition in reydutionary clamour.^ 

Then, in still higher strains, he 
exposed the artificial necessity which 
had been pleaded against the constitu- 
tion. ** We must have nothing to do 
with theories,** said be, ''when the 
question is of the practical power and 
nappincM of nations. Before we drag 
the constitution into Court, where are 
its accusers ? What mischief has it 
done ? The <|uestion of any part of it 
is, what mischief has it done, and what 
is ita action as a part of the whole? 
Who would pretend to Jnd^e of the 
STmmetry oi the human frame, of 
uose organs, faculties, and endow- 
ments, wiiich Hell, perhaps, so little 
short of the angelic nature itself, by 
merely examining an isolated limb? 
He now pressed the argument still 
olnaer. 

'« In the session of 1819, the noble 
lord, when speaking on the disfran- 
chisement of a corrupt borough in 
Cornwall* said, that he would con- 
sider a general disfranchisement of 
the unconvicted boroughs, a recon- 
struction of the House of Commons. 
When Lord Somers, and the other 
great legislators and philosophers who 
loarished with him, bore attestation 
to its merits, it was open to the same 
objections as at this hour. When 
Hampden lost his life^ Rutland re- 
turned as many members as York- 
shire. He was not inclined, with 
the pseudo-merchant in the fairy tale, 
to cry ' new lamps for old.* He would 
not exchange the instrument which 
had been the creator of so much na- 
tional prosperity, for a burnished and 
tinsel article of modem manufacture. 
He would not throw onr political 
systmn into die wheel for the chance 
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of obtaining a prise in the lottery of 
constitutions*** 

On the 21st of March, the leeond 
reading was moved and carried, but 
only by a minority of one, and that 
one a sudden convert from the On- 
position. The vote was unhappy for 
the indiridual ; for whether from de- 
pression of mind or circumstance^, 
he immediately shut himself up fttnn 
society, and soon after died Dy his 
own rash hand. 

But this division was a virtual de- 
feat. The multitude received it as 
a triumph, and insisted on a general 
illumination. But Ministers felt that 
it was hopeless to repeat the experi- 
ment of carrying the bill in the exist- 
ing parliament, and on the 11th of 
May it was dissolved. 

On the 21 St of June the kinff open- 
ed the session of the new paniament 
with a speech ; whose first sentence 
declared, that the ^ dissolution of the 
late parliament was for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of the people 
on the expediency of a reform in the 
representation.*' 

The new House exhibited the most 
singular spectacle seen since the davs 
of Crom welL The sovereignty of the 
populace has the strongest resemblance 
to the sovereignty of the individual. 
Democracy and despotism are but 
varied names for. irresponsible power. 
No deliberative assembly of England 
had ever approached nearer to the 
condition of delegates. On the hust- 
ings dictation h|id been almost uni- 
versal. The members were (qualified 
for the exercise of their functions bj 
being first bound hands and feet, sent 
to exercise their Judgment at the 
hazard of their seats, and to deliberate 
for the concerns of the empire, shack- 
led by pledges to every pet^ local 
interest of the land. 

We hasten to the close of the first 
act of this drama. In a House thus 
formed the question was decided. On 
the 24th of June the Reform Bill was 
brought into the Commons and read 
a first time, as usual, without a diri- 
sion. On the fith of July, after a 
three days* debate, it was read a se- 
cond time, on a division of 387 to 231, 
a majority of 188 for Ministers. And 
on the 2 1st of September, after a three 
days* debate, the motion <* that this 
bill do pass,** was finally carried by 
845 to 288-41 mi^lority of 189. 
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We must alike hasten over the prO' 
ceedings in the Lords^ though of me- 
morable interest* and exhibiting the 
especial hazard of a collision between 
the two Houses* But the Duke of 
Wellington's speech on the second 
reading* gives the sentiments of the 
consummate soldier* whose opinions 
as a statesman will jet be the historic 
key to all the great transactions of 
his time. 

He pronounced that the predictions 
had been now fulfilled* which foretold 
that Uie effect of the elections must 
be to produce a house of delegatet. If 
the bill was sent back to the Com- 
mons* it must be returned to them 
ten times over* because the House 
was erected and pledged for the pur* 
pose. But the country was not to be 
abandoned on that account. He al- 
together denied ihai the difficulty was 
chronic ; it was only temporary, and 
was to be removed by the govern- 
ment which had raised it. 

He then adverted unanswerably to 
the original sins of the bill itself. 
*' It was bad, because it went to over- 
turn the whole established system of 
representation. It was bad* because 
it destroyed* for the mere pleasure 
of reconstructing. It was bad* be- 
cause it totally revolutionized the re- 
presentation of Scotland; and more 
than all* because it t>ut an end to that 
invaluable principle of our constitu- 
tion* the principle of prescription* 
which sanctioned the descent* and 
secured the possession of all kinds of 
property in this country. It went 
to establish one uniform right of vot- 
ing* which must tend to democratize 
the country and the parliament." Its 
practice too must be dangerous. 

<< Generally speaking* in the large 
towns this system would give the de« 
magogue, and not the gentleman of 
property* the influence of the elec- 
tions* and he again would be the mere 
delegate of his constituents.*' 

The common pretext that reform 
would relieve the public burdens* his 
grace met with an eloquent denial. 
** Would their Reform give them a 
cheap government ? Quite the con- 
trary. Look to France. What had 
it done there ? During the last two 

Sears* France had expended fifty mil- 
ons sterling beyond the amount of 



her expenditure under Charles X. ; 
and this was her cheap government I 
And yet we were going to tread in 
her steps. Charles X. was able to 
preserve the peace of his capital with a 
force of from 5000 to 10*000 men. But 
since the Revolution of July 18dO» it 
had required 60,000 men to preserve 
the traoquillity of Paris. What was 
the contrast between the suppression 
of the riots at Bristol and Lyons? 
The calamity at Bristol was put an 
end to, the moment an officer at the 
head of a military detachment did his 
duty ; while it required 40,000 of the 
best troops of France, with the Mini- 
ster of War and the first prince of the 
blood at their head, to quell in the 
same time the disturbances in Lyons. 
If their lordships would consider well 
the consequences* they would then 
see whether it was possible to carry on 
the civil government as hitherto* un- 
der a system such as they were now 
required to form and sustain." 

At seven in the morning of the I4th 
of April* the second reading was car- 
ried m the Lords by 184 to 175^a 
majority of nine. . Ultimately* after a 
succession of struggles* in the course 
of which Ministers demanded a new 
creation of peers* were refused by the 
king* and resigned* the government 
was offered to the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel* but* clogged 
with the condition of carrying out the 
principle of the bill* was refused by 
them. The Whig Cabinet resumed 
office, and the Opposition Lords al- 
most wholly retiring from the debate* 
the third reading was carried on the 
4th of June by 106 to 22. Finally, on 
the 7th of June 1832* the rojral assent 
was given to the bill by commission* the 
king not appearing* though his pre- 
sence was loudly demanded by its adhe- 
rents^ as a test of the popular victory. 

A new era was now to begin. The 
Reform Bill was now the law of the 
land; and when Parliament opened 
on the 29th of February, (and again 
hj commission,) the national eye was 
directed to its first movements with an 
anxiety unexampled since the aoces^ 
sion of the House of Hanover. The 
progress of the bill through the two 
Houses had given time for removing 
a part of its venom** but the whole 
form was there. 



* By General Oascoyne'i motion in the preceding year* the cathleriog of the sixty- 
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« Voluminottf and vast, a MrpeDt arm'd 
with mortal sting. " 
It was not the extraction of a tingle 
langy or the casual absorption of the 
poison, that could secure the nation 
against the original enmitjr stamped 
upon its creation. The country felt 
that the old questions and old nature 
of the great Parllamentar j parties had 
passed away, and* by instinct rather 
than suggestion^ thenceforth named 
tbem the Destructives and the Con- 
servatives. 

The legislature is the great instru- 
ment of the constitution, and some 
conception of the change in the pro- 
duce of the machinery may be formed 
from the change in the machine. 

By the bill, England* for 40 coun- 
•ties, returned 144 members; for 185 
cities and boroughs* 227 members. 
The number of registered voters in 
1832 being for the former* 344*564 ; 
and* for the latter* 274,649. Thus the 
cities and boroughs had 83 members 
more than the counties* or nearly a 
third more representatives* for nearly 
a third less voters. Total* 471 mem- 
bers for 619*213 voters. 

Wales, for 12 counties* returned 15 
members* the number of registered 
Toters in 1832 being 25*815 ; for 14 
districts of boroughs returned 14 mem- 
bers* the number of voters being 
11,309. Total* 29 members* and 
37,124 voters. 

Scotland* for SO counties* returned 
30 members* the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 33*114 ; for 76 
cities and boroughs returned 23 mem- 
bers* the number of regbtered voters 
being 31,332. Total* 53 members* 
and 64*446 voters. 

Ireland, for 32 counties* returned 
64 members* the number of registered 
Toters in 1832 being 60,607 ; for 34 
dties and boroughs returned 41 mem- 
bers, the number of registered voters 
being 31,545. Total* 105 members* 
and 192,152 voters. 

Thus in Great Britain, the county 
members are but 189, while those for 
the towns are 364 1 But even tbb is not 
all. The population of the towns is ca- 
pable of beinff kept in a constant state 
of political ferment* is open to every 



impulse of the hour* and Is quickly 
thrown into a dangerous form ; whila 
the county population is tardy* but 
little concerned in politics* and with 
the labours of the field for its natural 
and quiet employ* has neither time nor 
inclination for the perpetual empiri- 
cbm* that fosters and feeds on the ievi* 
ty or the tumult of the life of towns. 

Whiggism had now obtained its 
triumph* and Lord Grey moved in the 
centre of the pageant. But it was ob- 
served even tnen* that never was the 
countenance of victory so pale. Never 
was there a march to the temple of 
the constitution so destitute of all those 
noble forms and proud representatives 
of national feeling* which once made 
an essential part of the triumphs of 
statesmanship. The peerage* the bar* 
the church, were not to be seen 
there ; and, like the Roman funeral* 
men thought more of the absent than 
of all that moved before their eyes. 
There were not wanting wild and fu- 
rious figures to fill up their place, and 
the shout of the rabble was loud be- 
fore and behind the car; but* from 
the moment when the valves of the 
temple opened before ik, the spirit of 
the triumph vanished* and even the 
multitude scattered away. 

Lord Grev's minbtry must be ra- 
pidly passed over. It was a year 
and a-balf of atlortions, a time of an- 
xiety for the nation* and for no man 
more anxious than for the noble 
lord himself. Party, In bringing 
him forward* had acted craftily for 
its own purposes* but cruelly for his 
fame and his feelings. His political 
warfare was legitimately at an end, 
and he ought to have been left at home 
to contemplate his sword hung up in 
hb halb* and fight his old Fozite bat- 
tles over again at hb fireside. Used 
as a link to connect living party with 
the past* he was important to their 
purpose ; but with the completion of 
that purpose his fate was sealed. Un- 
questionably a man of talents* and 
those talents polbhed* perhaps invi- 
gorated, by long parliamentary exer- 
cise* he was the last man dn earth for 
a popular leader. Aristocrat porpriri' 
dpcf he was to feel the whole discom- 
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fort of democrat par profession. Born 
with a coDformation of political spine 
which made every bow a pang, he was 
to go through an hourly course of 
prostration, to hold out a shrinking 
hand to the unwashed grasp, and to 
elaborate smiles for all mankind.^ If 
physiognomy, personal or political, 
was to be the evidence, no candidate 
since the days of Coriolanus, would 
have more contemptuously thanked 
the crowd for " their voices — their 
most sweet voices ;" or more disdain- 
fully poured out the declamation of 
the Roman: — 

** Yon commoB cry of con ! whose breath 

Ihato 
As reek o* the rotten fens ; whose loYes 

I prise 
As the dead corses of anburied men. 
That do corrupt my air, I banish yon." 

But he had another grievance, be 
found his politics thrown into ridicule. 
For the fifty years of his public life, 
he had employed his weary skill in 
carving and gilding a Httle image of 
Reform ; and when at length his party 
was driven out, and, like Virgirs hero, 
he was sent to look for a new Troy 
through the world, he bore this wreck 
of his fortunes, bis little household 
deity, in his bosom. 

<< Sacra, saosqae tiiii oommendat Troja 

Penatet, 
£t manibns yittas, Vestamque po- 

tentem.'' 

But, on his at last finding a harbour, 
where he attejnpted to set up his little 
image, he saw it utterly scoffed at. 
The reform which had amused the spe- 
culations of the past age was a totally 
different shape from the ill-fated and 
rough- hewn shape, which was to sup- 
plant hu toy. Confessions transpired 
even thcough the cabinet curtains, 
that this was not done without many 
a writhe of the unfortunate premier. 
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of his noble father-in-law, and all the 
honours of Reform were his own. 

We have dwelt upon this narrative 
of Reform, because there lies the pro« 
mioent and the continued evil of the 
State. By introducing ** physical 
force'* as an element, it has esseiuiatty 
altered the constitution. It was 
wh(«lly different from the illnstriooa 
Pitt's honest proposal, of transferring 
the franchise from forty decaying 
villages to thriving towns; or from 
Fox*s theory of rebuilding the repre- 
sentation solely within the limits 
where it had fallen in ; a theory which 
he contemptuously threw behind him 
on his ascent to power, and which 
never figured but on the fL%g of a 
Westminster election. But the Dur- 
ham Reform introduced the populace.^ 
There b no maxim which ought to' 
be more deeply engraven on the mind 
of legislators, than that property can 
be the only safe trustee for property. 
In a free country, laws made by beg- 
gars will be only licensed larcenies. 
If the Reformers had been in earnest 
in their promises of national security, 
they would have raised the franchise 
in every instance, instead of lowering 
it until the vanishing point is almost 
capable of being already marked on 
the scale. 

The mischief has been fortunately 
checked by the accession of a power- 
ful and decided cabinet, in place of a 
trifling and fluctuating one. But the 
substantial evil lies before us still, un- 
diminished by a single grain, and 
ready for the use of the first cabmet 
of charlatans who shall be content to 
live by a traflBic in publio poison. 
How long can the empire reckon on 
the existence of the most powerful 
and protecting cabinet? Since the 
commencement of the reign of George 
the Third, now eighty years, the ave- 
rage existence of administrations has 
been scarcely more than three years 
and a half. Reformers laugh at their 
own theories ; they are by far too 
substantial for the true cravings of 
faction. They do not flock in from 
the highways and hedges to feed upon 
air; the imaginary banquets of a Plato 
or a More, a Hobbes or a Harring- 
ton, have no charms for them. Men 
of rank, unconscious of their own 
hazards, or men of speculation, in- 
volved in the fogs of their own meta- 
physics, may tiuk Reform ; but the 
true actors, the ** practieal meDf** the 
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** opanttres** m the work of change, 
would be the first to despise those 
moodj monomaDiaest and trample 
them in their first outburst of nattonal 
pfUage* E?en the Reform Bill is 
ahreadj deserted by the Reformers* 
It has been found too pedantic, too 
fbrmaly too tard j for them. It is now 
left in the hands of the ConserratlTes ; 
and there it lies, the rude register of 
that hurried and lawless marriage of 
the democrat and the dupe, which 
threatens so desperate a progeny ; or 
rather there it lies, the melancholy 
evidence to our posterity of the rash- 
ness of their fathers ; the sullen page, 
in which whaterer accusing Spirit it 
is that records the fall of nations, may 
yet write with a pen of fire the fate 
of a suicidal people. 

The cabinet soon found that it had 
entered upon no sinecure. The Re- 
form tumults in England had acquired 
a reg^arity, which was more formi- 
dable than their casual Tiolences. But 
in Ireland, these tumults had begun tc 
combine the fury of popular outbreak 
with profound and general conspiracy. 
On the 15th of February, the Minis* 
try were compelled, by the public 
danger, to bring in the memorable 
Comiott BOI. But we must give a 
few sentences from Lord Grey*s Tery 
able, and very true speech, on laying 
hb Bill on the table of the Lords i~^ 

•* Neither pas^ experience^* said bis 
lordship, ** nor the present aspect of 
aflkirs, Ornish any well-grounded ex- 
pectation, that a mere redress ofgriev^ 
^ will restore peace to Ireland. 



^ No one has been more sanguine 
&an myself in hoping that emanctpaF- 
tlon would haTC purchased tranquil- 
lity, and that Parliament would hare 
been allowed to pursue its course of 
further amelioranon, undisturbed by 
popular violence. Bnt I haye been 
griewmsly disappointeeU'* 

After this open confession of the 
fhdlity of all his theories of reg^era- 
tion, he turned, with equal troth, to 
nre the fruits of his tardy knowledge 
ui the description of the Irish reform- 
ers:— 

** Sueh a pause (a pause of quiet for 
the operation of Parliament) did not 
wit the promoters of ' agitation ;* 
the sweets of power bad been tasted 
by the popuhr leaekrs ; the slow work 
of redress did not answer their wishes 
or their ptupofet. From that moment 
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agitation was renewed, and the state 
of Ireland now was perhaps wors0 
than at any other period.** 

Does not all this sound, as if it were 
spoken by some bold member of op- 
position, indignant at the long tissue 
of Whig absurdities, determined to 
expose ministerial ignorance; and 
doing the most urgent duty of a public 
man, by exposing the visages which 
were doing the work of nattonal ruin, 
under the mask of patriotism ? Yet 
this was the language of a minister, a 
leader of party, who had for nearly 
fifty years been foremost in the out- 
cry for Reform ; who for twenty.fiye 
had pronounced ** Emancipation ** to 
be the simple act, before which the 
discords of Ireland would be hushed 
as by a spell ; <* Redress of griev- 
ances," the motto on the banner, which 
had only to be displayed in Ireland, 
to see all tumult fling away its arms ; 
'* Privilege," the panacea which was 
to cure all the rankling passions of 
popular ambition. This was evidence 
wrung from Whiggism I It was testi- 
mony on the rack ; yet it was true. 

But we must give a head or two 
more of that indictment which Whig- 
gism was now employed in drawing up 
against itself :-» 

*' A system is on foot,** said his 
lordship, ** which proceeds openly un- 
der an organization, and is directed 
expressly to objects which must de- 
stroy the peace of the community, and 
threaten the unity and integrity of the 
empire. Combinations formed in defi- 
ance of the law ; the existence of 
armed bodies, which violate the rights 
of property, iiTDict death for purposes 
of terror or vengeance, and render the 
law nugatory, by deterring prosecu- 
tors and witnesses, and intimidating 
jurors.** 

Are we reading a description of 
Tartary or of Ireland ; of the tribes 
of the howling wilderness, or of a 
country professing the profoundest 
homage for the most ceremonious 
shape of Christianity, relieved from 
the last imaginary restrictions, and 
panegyrized by Whiggism as the es- 
pecial model-school of its new art of 
•'conciliating** nations into political 
virtue? 

The remedies proposed were, mar- 
tial law, the proclamation of districts, 
the prohibition of being out of doors 
from sunset to sunrise, the prohibition 
of meeting in large assemblages. This 
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was the law of the eleyenth century 
brought back into the bosom of the 
nineteenth — the law of William of 
Normandy — ^the law of All Pasha 
among the mountain robbers of Al- 
bania. Yet all this was necessary^ 
every link of this fetter was necessary 
— to bind down violences which no law 
could tame. 

The minbter concluded his state- 
ment, by enumerating the public of- 
fences of Irbh agitation during a 
twelvemonth :— 

<^ They actually amount to upwards 
of 9000 f There is," said he, « a sys- 
tem of demoralization, such as never 
before existed in a country calling 
itself civUized." 

What would his lordship have said 
to the progress of the svstem in after 
years? The return for 1838 was 
24,000, and in 1839 it was made a 
matter of congratulation, that crime 
had increased but one thousand more I 
The Lords were so fully convinced of 
the necessity of the case, that, on the 
22d, the bill was read the third time 
without having given rise to a single 
division ! 

On the 27th of February, it was 
brought into the Ck>mmons by Lord Al- 
thorpe, and, though strongly resisted 
at the first reading, was carried, after a 
six nights* debate, by 345 to 86 ; the 
Conservatives hating joined in the 
ministerial measure from a sense of its 
importance to the country. 

But from this night the cabinet 
was on the wane. The cabinet had 
shown that it was not totally submis- 
sive, and the order was issued for its 
cashiering. Whiggism is by its na- 
ture a neutral existence. Its chief 
principle is place, and its chief means 
for place, flexibility. The more or 
less flexible the Whig is, the more or 
less he b Whig. Like the Lord 
Mayor's footman, the question with 
him is not of the master, but of the 
wagoa — not of the change of livenr, . 
but the comforts of the servants' hall. 
But submission b essentUlly required. 
The ludicrous epithet of ^'squeezable** 
applied to the late Cabinet, has be- 
longed to all Whiggism from the 
days of Fox. Like the camel, it 
must be not only ready to bear what- 
ever burden its feeder may be pleased 
to lay upon it ; but the perfection of 
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its training b estimated, like the ca* 
mel's, b^ Its readiness in kneeling to 
receive it. The slight attempt of the 
cabinet to have a will of its own 
with respect to Ireland, wai regarded 
as punbhable only with extinction. 
Whiggbm is a slave, and, like a 
slave, a murmur from its lips was 
rebellion I It was to be respited but 
for a moment; a prompt demand was 
made upon it for the confiscation of 
the Church property in Ireland. But 
for an act of this diaring, the cabinet 
were not snflBciently prepared. They 
had not acquired the full know- 
ledge of the revolutionary science. A 
church bill was Introduced, relieving 
some of those difilculties which had 
grown up bj the passing of years, but 
abstuning from the church property. 
It was flung at the heads of the mini- 
sters. Another and a more stringent 
demand was made, on the 27th of 
Mav 1834. A resolution was moved 
in the Commons, declaring the ''jus- 
tice and necessity of immediately do* 
priving the Church of Ireland of a 
part of her temporalities.** In the 
midst of the debate. Lord Althorpe 
rose, and begged a postponement, m 
consequence of circumstances which 
had come to hb knowledge only since 
he had entered the House. On thb 
the Honse adjourned. The circum- 
stances were, that Mr Stanley, the 
Colonial Secretary, and Sir James 
Graham, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, had resigned. Thev were 
followed by the Duke of Richmond^ 
Postmaster- General, and the Earl of 
Ripon, Privy- Seal. 

The cabinet had received its death- 
blow. The question had been on the 
church temporalities. It shrank from 
eonfiscation, but a middle measure 
had been proposed. It shrank from 
the middle measure, and, after linger- 
ing for a few months, on the 9^ of 
July Lord Althorpe rose in the 
House of Commons to declare that 
he had resigned; and on the same 
evening. Lord Grev, in the Lords, 
made a similar declaration for him. 
self, in a long and interesting state* 
ment of his administration. On the 
17th, Lord Melbourne appeared in 
the House as minister, and a new and 
still darker period began. But we 
must now break off for a time. 
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THINGS OF THS DAT. 

The Libel Law. 



The present state of the law of 
libel has b^n long felt as an anomaly 
in the British code« and we are con- 
▼inced that the Conservative govern- 
ment conld not signalize its accession 
by any act at once wiser, more grati- 
fying to the country, and more essen- 
tial to justice* than a revisal of the 
entire system. The first principle of 
all criminal justice is, that a man 
should have the crime so distinctly 
defined, that he cannot fall into it 
without intention ; and the next, that 
there should be a period at which ac- 
cusation should have no power to fol- 
low him. 

Both those principles seem to be 
utterly yiolated by the present state 
of the libel law, and the violation 
of either demands an immediate re- 
medy. In private cases, in general, 
the act of libel may be sufficiently 
anderstood. We can know that it is 
libellous to charge an individual with 
fraud or forgery, or any of the hea- 
vier order of crimes against society. 
Andy on the other hand, custom has 
coerced the law to the extent of 
making it yenial to charge a minister 
with want of principle, or a public 
functionary with want of capacity. 
But, from this point, the distinctions 
are left so ill defined, that it is next 
to impossible, in most cases, particu- 
larly for a public journalist, to know 
whether what he is writing in the best 
intention for the public service, and 
without the slightest intention of in* 
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juring either feelings or property# 
may not be twisted into guilt, and be 
the occasion of bringing him before 
the judgment, seat, however unneces- 
sarily, wrongfully, and injuriously. 

In every instance of public men, 
the truth should justify ; and the evi- 
dence of the facts should be suffi- 
cient answer to tho charge of UbeL 
Not so in private instances, where the 
truth itself may be malicious, and no 
corresponding good can be expected 
from its publicity. But the characters 
and conduct of public functionaries 
being of the highest importance to 
the general welfare, they cannot be too 
closely scrutinized, too carefully kept 
to their duty, or too amply warned 
of the consequences of dereliction. 
There truth should certainly not be 
a libel. 

Another consideration of great im- 
portance is the time. We think it the 
clearest point imaginable, that no ac- 
tion should lie which was not taken 
within six months after the offence, if 
the plaintiff were in Europe, or in 
twelve months if any where else. The 
injury that can afford to sleep, or the 
vindication that is delayed for a 
twelvemonth, may well be suffered to 
lie dormant for ever. Besides, the 
mere lapse of time may breed injus- 
tice. The witnesses for the defendant 
may have gone their several ways, and 
be beyond bringing back ; or they may 
be dead ; or they may have lost their 
faculties by age ; and thus a man may 
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be taken unprepared, and the inno- 
cent suffer as the guilty. The 
" Times,'* which has already distin- 
guished itself so adTantageously by 
its tesbtance in a case of this kind, 
has, within the last few weeks, fought 
a second fight of the same nature, and 
fought it, we are glad to say, for the ho- 
nour of British justice, successfully. 
The action was brought by one Pi- 
sani, a Greek dragoman, or official 
interpreter to the British embassy at 
Constantinople, for the publication of 
two letters containing general cen- 
sures on the employment of drago- 
mans, in consequence of their con- 
nexion with foreign powers through 
their relatives ; which censures this 
dragoman thought proper to take 
as a reflection on himself, and there- 
upon brought hb action. The case 
u important, not for the trifling per- 
sonage concerned, but for an illustra- 
tion of the absurd system employed by 
our Turkbh diplomacy, and for the 
not less striking illustration of the 
absurdity of our libel law. For the 
first point, we give a fragment of the 
eridence of the plaintifif^ nephew. 

" Count Alexander PlMoi was then 
called and examined by Mr Seijeant Tal- 
foord. — I am the plaintifTs nephevr. I 
am attached to the Britbh embatiy at 
Conttantioople. I am keeper of the ar- 
chive* there. There is a class of persons 
employed by the British embassy called 
dragomans. There were five dragomans 
attached to the British embassy in 1837. 
It b their doty to interpret between the 
British embassy and the Turkish autho- 
rities. It b also their duty to convey 
communications from the one to the other. 
That b an office of responsibility and 
trust There was in 1837 one interpret- 
er who filled the office of chief dragoman. 
Frederick Pisaoi, tho plaintiff, who is my 
uncle, was the acting chief dragoman in 
1837. He had filled that character from 
1834. He holds that office now." 

Bnt then came the cross-examina- 
tion by Sir W. Follett, which was 
rather more elucidatory. 

•' 1 derive the title of Count from Italy. 
I derived it on the death of a relation, 
and it was conferred on him by the Pope. 
I am an Italian by descent. I was born 
mt Constantinople, at Pera. All the Franks 
(that is, the Europeans) live at Pera. 
I think that Frederick Pisani, the plain- 
tiff, was bom there. He is of Italian de- 
scent, bat he is not a Count. There is 
another Pisani employed by the Russian 
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embassy. Ha is a brother o/tJie present 
plaintiff. There are some others of my 
relations in the serf ice of RossU. There 
is a branch of the family in the Russian 
service. A great many of the name life 
in Russia. One of them was lately in the 
Russian service at Constantinople. I do 
not know whether he had any land be- 
stowed on him by the Emperor of Russia 
for his services. His name is Nicholas 
Pisani. I am a nephew of the person em - 
ployed as dragoman by the Russian ein^ 
bassy. 1 have some remote relations, second 
and third cousins, who are attached to the 
Russian embassy. I have no first cousin 
attached to it. In 1837 there was a per* 
son who had the direction of the com- 
mercbl depsrtment of the Russian ein^ 
bossy. His name was Paul Pisani. He 
was my second cousin. I know M. Eti- 
enne Pisani. He was attached to the 
British embassy. He is my brother. The 
usual course b to transact all official 6u- 
einess through dragomans. The drago. 
mans translate the English letters from the 
embassy into Turkbh, and also the Turk- 
ish letters received from the Porte into 
English." 

Here was Russia all over ! — and we 
are to remember, besides, that a Rus- 
sian connexion b not like an Englbh 
one. The Czar gives titles and es- 
tates to hb dragomans, the brothers 
of his dragomans, and the cousins of 
his dragomans. He has all the ^u« 
rity for their doing hb work that can 
be had by hope and by possession. 
But he has the still stronger security 
that can be given by fear. If a Rus- 
sian dragoman grows slippery, he b 
visited by the confiscation of his es- 
tate, the extinction of his titles, and 
if he can be caught within the Russian 
dominions, he is also visited by a pair 
of Cossacks, who throw him into a 
sledge, and drive him five thousand 
miles a-head towards the Arctic circle. 
Now, taking the average of human 
nature, the odds of honesty are en- 
tirely in favour of the Russian system ; 
and though the present Britbh dra- 
goman may be a saint or a hermit, it 
would be too much to expect that all 
hb successors will be able to shut 
their eyes to the difference between 
the bare salary of an English ofllce, 
and the titles and estates of Russia. 
The difference of penalty b some- 
thing too— tho Britbh servant, at the 
worst, only losing his petty place, the 
Russian servant going to catch wolves 
and drink snow-water in Siberia. 
Thus, without at all impeaching the 
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credit of tbe esdstiiig official, it might 
Mem fair enough to think, that our 
waj of doing busineu was not exactly 
the best to ensure secrecy in future 
agesi especially where British diplo- 
macy ma^ happen to be not on the best 
terms with Kussia. On the whole 
Tiew of the case, it seems perfectly 
astoniihing, that so clumsy a contn- 
▼ance as the employment of Greeks 
should hare been tolerated for above 
the first half-hourt and that the whole 
dragoman race should not hare been 
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summarily dispensed with, and En« 
glisbmen, instructed in the language 
for the purpose, hare been employed 
in their room. 

The dragoman was defeated in the 

E resent instanoe ; it being shown that 
is honour was somewhat too sensi- 
tire — the Greek haying compldned 
before he was hurt. But surely an 
attack of this kind, which it costs so 
much to defend, ought to be punbh- 
able. 



Stmpatbizbrs. 



The existence of the United States 
would be of use, if it were only to 
make the world sick of Republican<- 
ism. There never was a more shocks 
ing evidence of the absurdity of ex- 
pecting a rabble to be rational, hon- 
est, or moderate ; or the government 
chosen by. that rabble, to be any thing 
but their tools. But if they kept 
their follies to themselvest they might 
be suffered to call names, waste their 
lives in election squabbles, exhaust 
the public resources in worthless spe- 
culation, and swallow gin and bad po* 
Htics to tbe end of the chapter. But 
the evil of republics never keeps it- 
self within native bounds. It is al- 
ways boiling over on its neighbours. 
A field of thistles is not more obnoxi- 
ous^ to the honest farmer, who sees 
their seeds floating over his fence at 
every gust, and preparing vexation 
for his harvest hour bv hour. 

America is now a land of Sympa- 
thizers — tender phrase I A nest of 
cut-throats starts up in Canada. All 
b sympathy for them at the other 
side of the St Lawrence. A horde 
of ruffians starts up in Ireland, roar- 
ing for the Repeal of the Union, 
which every man of common sense 
must know to be only preliminary to 
the separation of the empire, and 
scenes of unparalleled bloodshed and 
miservy if not the signal for an uni- 
versal war. America instantly ex- 
hibits her Sympathizers. We are at 
peace with her, we have offered no 
provocation, she is bound to us by 
solemn treaties} — but what are all those 
things to a '* free and enlightened peo- 
ple ? " All these gatherings of rabble 
orators pour out, in her public places, 
the most furious declamations against 
oarcoimtry. But does her government 



ever interfere; does she ever protest 
against these violences; do any of her 
public orpms point out to these 
brawling mcendiarjes the injustice, 
the faiUilessness, and the atrocity 
of their uproar ? No. A republican 
government is always a government 
of toob, and the government leaves the 
mischief to take its way. 

Now for a case in point. On the 
suppression of the Irish rebellion in 
1798, the minbtry suffered a consider- 
able portion of the rebeb to retain 
their lives, on condition of leaving the 
country. If those men had been the 
subjects of any other kingdom of 
Europe, they would have been shot 
within twenty-four hours. But Bri- 
tish lenity prevailed, and they were 
suffered to go to America. The se- 
quel has shown that British lenity was 
a fool ; for those men have been the 
bitterest dedaimers, ever since, against 
the country which ought to have sent 
them to the grave. 

The time which has elapsed since 
the re'bellion, has partially obliterated 
the memory of its horrors. But it 
cost the lives of ten thousand men, 
the devastation of nearly a fourth of 
the finest counties of Ireland, the lives 
of some men of high rank and merit, 
and a scene of the most wide-spread- 
ing bankruptcy, poverty, and wretch- 
edness, for years. The crime of the 
perpetrators of thb havoc was a heavy 
one, and ought to have received such 
feeble atonement as could be found in 
the forfeiture of their abject and mb- 
chievous lives. 

If the character of the rebellion 
could be made darker by its objects, 
the palpable object was the establish- 
ment of a republic founded on the 
principles of the French. 
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The French populace had coYcred 
themseWes from head to foot with the 
blood of, not merely the nobles, but 
the merchants, the manufacturers, 
and the landed gentry. Property was 
the real revolutionary crime ; and the 
overthrow of all semblance of reli- 
gion, pure or impure, formed one of 
the chief chapters in the new code of 
freedom. The priesthood were shot, 
drowned, and banished. It was with 
thb model before them that the leaders 
of the Irish insurrection proposed to 
establish a republic ; and, to make tlie 
resemblance more certain, proposed to 
establish it by French troops^then 
the notorious robbers of Europe. 
They entered into a negotiation with 
the government of France, and a fleet 
and army were sent to Ireland — ^the 
most powerful expedition which France 
had equipped since the beginning of 
the war, a fleet of fifteen sail of the 
line, commanded by Hoche, then the 
most distinguished ofiicer of France. 
The hand of Providence alone saved 
Ireland from being a field of slaughter. 
A tempest scattered the fleet, render' 
ed this great expedition abortive, 
and left Irish rebellion to expose its 
unassisted weakness, and perish alone. 
But the projectors of that bloody and 
miserable scene must not be snnered 
to carry away with them even the fri- 
volous honour of a love for either the 
new liberty of France, or the old reli- 
gion of Ireland. They were chiefly 
men struggling in the lower ranks of 
the professions, unemployed physi- 
cians and surgeons, hopeless barris- 
ters, and one or two half- pay oflicers — 
the common race of idlers who re- 
venge their own folly by discontent 
with society, and, sick of the settled 
order of things, are willing to trafiSc 
in blood for a change. Nor have they 
a higher claim even to that sole re- 
deeming quality of the ruffian, the 
fearless exposure of themselves to 
hazard. A'b/ one of them ventured 
himself in the field : not one of them 
died the death of the soldier. Their 
weapon was the libel, they left the 
sword to the^ unfortunate peasants; 
they lurked in closets and caverns 
when their unhappy dunes were 
marching and fighting ; and thus des- 
titute of even the most vulgar virtue 
of the Irish, the few of them who 
died, died by the hands of the hang- 
man. A more guilty conspiracy, 
hatched by a more contemptible 
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cabal, never disgraced even the dis- 
graceful annals of public tumult. 
After the extinction of the rebellion 
in the field, those miscreants were 
hunted out, dragged from their holes 
and comers, and, like caged rats, ex- 
ported to run loose through America. 

If the chapter of their baseness 
could receive an additional line, it 
would be added by their conduct ever 
since they were suflbred to arrive in 
that country. With men of any con- 
ception of honour it must have been 
felt, that lives thus forfeited, and thus 
forgiven, were pledged to avoid all 
further insult to -England ; that they 
had been liberated on their parole; 
that if they had not the honesty to be 
grateful for their existence, they should 
have the honour to abjure all hostility. 
But the case has been quite the con- 
trary. There never has been an oc- 
casion on which they could embitter 
the American populace against Eng- 
land, which they have not grasped at. 
There never has been a paltry differ- 
ence which they have not laboured to 
exaggerate into a national quarrel. 
The paragraph of a party newspaper 
is the sound of a trumpet to them ; and 
the hoary rebels of *98, decrepit with 
the lapse of fifty years, hobble up 
from all quarters to the place of rab- 
ble-gathering, drivel out their senile 
treason, and, on the verge of that 
grave into which nature is drooping 
them, and into which they should 
have been flung by justice half a cen- 
tury ago, blow their last feeble breath 
to raise the popular flame against the 
country to which they owe their lives. 

But though those men can be only 
objects of contempt, the conduct of 
the American functionaries becomes 
a matter of more serious animadver- 
sion. Mr McDonnell's very intelli- 
gent pamphlet on the subject supplies 
us with exact documental information 
on the proceedings which for some 
time past have taken place in America 
for the propagation of the <' Repeal *' 
cry in Ireland. Large sums of 
money have been subscribed, for a 
purpose which would inevitably con- 
clude, if it succeeded, in the separa- 
tion of the British empire, and, if it 
did not succeed beyond producing a 
conflict of the sword, must cover Ire- 
land with blood. 

Of all political acts of atrocity or 
insanity, there is not one whose con- 
sequences lie more palpably before the 
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eye. If the Unioo were repealed^ 
there must be an Irish parliameat; 
of that parliament* the late changes 
of the franchise would make three* 
fourths Roman Catholic. We should 
then see Romish bishops seated in the 
Honseof Peers, and Romish agita- 
tors masters of the House of Com- 
mons. What hope could there be for 
Protestant religion, Protestant rights, 
Protestant property, or Protestant 

Erotection? Ifthe English legislature 
as been forced to a desperate struggle 
to save them from a small faction 
here» what must be their ruin with 
a perpetual and bigoted majority, 
totally and furiously ranged against 
them? It would be impossible for 
Protestantbm* to sustain itself. It 
must either fly the country, or be 
crushed on the spot. But this result 
could not remain unregarded by Eog- 
land, and the consequence must be 
civil war. How long would Popish 
Europe remain neuter? How long 
would France look quietly on, while 
the chance was oflfered of cramping or 
mutilating this country ? Then there 
must be war— certainly extensive, per- 
haps universal; and for what? To 
place a Popish faction in Irish power, 
to give sinecures to a few brawlers, 
and to restore the sullen sovereignty 
of the Popedom, over a country that 
has illustriously defied his kingdom of 
darkness for three centuries. 

But, passing over the brawlers, 
wlut is the language of the function- 
aries ? The foUowmg extract is from 
the public letter of the governor of 
one of the States, and u decisive of 
that utter obliquity of understanding 
which seems to belong to the whole 
feeling of republicanism. 

" As I read the eonstitation of the 
United States, it does oot require ciiixens 
lb withhold their sympathiei fVoni any 
other people struggling to •meliorate their 
condition, or to regain civil liberty. Our 
sympathies have been heretofore fully ex- 
pressed in favour of tho Frent- h, Greek, 
South American, Polish, Texan, and 
Canadlaa patriots ; and 1 am not aware 
of any reason why we should suppress 
similar sympathies for the people of Ire- 
land, unless it be that they freely yielded 
to us not only sympathy, but generous aid, 
in our contest for independence Cherikh- 
ing such sentiments, 1 have never bei*a of 
that number of Americans who belieTed 
that Ireland was justly or necessarily de- 
prived of that which is the life of nation- 
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ality or of libeity— a representative legis- 
lature. 

'* It has been my lot to see for myself 
the deep misfortunes Ireland tufTers from 
her legiflstiye dependence upon Great 
Britain ; and my indignation against op- 
pression never rose higher than when I 
found her Parliament bal!s in College 
Green converted into a banking-house, 
and the places of her orators and states- 
men filled with money-changers. I have 
never seen patriotism or genius more 
deserving of honour than in the character 
of Daniel O'Connoll, who seems to have 
been raised up for the purpoie of restor- 
ing the nationality of Ireland. 

*' Although, personally, I should have 
no objection to publish these sentiments 
at any time, and on any suitable occasion, * 
I have thou^sht it proper to delay this let- 
ter until it should be too late to reach its 
destination before the close of the election 
which is now in progress. A different 
course would hsve, perhaps, been the sub- 
ject of misapprehensions injurious to the 
great objects for which the associations 
have been formed. I am, gentlemen, 
with respect and esteem, your friend and 
fellow citixen, 

** William H. Sewaed.** 

In this letter, this flippant personage 
first has the absurdity to assimilate the 
condition of Ireland under the Eng- 
lish government, to that of countries 
notoriously either the prey of parties 
equally illegitimate, and actually 
slaughtering each other, or countries 
living actually under the sternest des- 
potism. Is Ireland in the condition 
of Greece under the Turk, of Poland 
under the Russian, or of Mexico un- 
der the Spaniard ? But Ireland has 
no liberty of speech. On that point 
Mr 0*Connell may be appealed to. 
She has no protection of law. Cer- 
tainly not much for tho Protestant 
clergyman, whose house is burned in 
place of paying him his tithes, or the 
landlord, whose rent is discharged by 
a bullet through bis brains. But 
Ireland has no parliament. Her 
rabhle were, to the full, as complain- 
ing when she had one. She had a 
rebellion when she had a parliament ; 
and she has at this hour not merely a 
large representation in the general 
senate of the empire, but a Romish 
representation, which she had not 
when her parliament sat in Dublin. 
But must locality be a grievauce jus- 
tifying rebellion? Why does not 
Scotland rebel, and point to the ruin 
of Edinburgh since the removal of 
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ber pariiament? The American 
talks nonsense^ and tbere ia an end of 
tbe matter. But as to bis sympathiz- 
ing, to what extent did the sympathy 
of his people go for Greece, or Po- 
land, or Spanish America ? It never 
cost him more than a harangue* It 
never extracted from Jonathan a six- 
pence. Canada* indeed, was a more 
favourite speculation ; there was a 
showy display of sympathy ; and if 
the Canadian governor had exhibited 
to the telescopes of the people of Buf- 
falo a range of his prisoners, banged 
in the moment of capture, he would 
have given tbe sympathizers the most 
useful lesson for sentimentalists of 
their calibre. But Ireland, too, affords 
a pleasant speculation; and on this 
Jonathan is bo much in earnest, that 
be hazards tbe national idol — money. 
It is our enjoyment to tell Jona* 
than, that, with all bis cunning, be is 
a blockhead for bis pains. That he 
will never see tbe fruit of his dollars ; 
that instead of spreading Republican- 
ism over the bogs of Ireland, they will 
plunge into a pocket so profound that 
from it nothing has ever emerged; 
and that he will look for the Irish 
flame, and listen for the Irish outcry, 
until bis own rabble system b dust 



and ashes. If tbe Yankees bad com- 
mon sense, they would know that the 
Repeal cry Is the broadest species of 
" humbug.** The raiser of that cry 
would be tbe last man to wish for its 
realization. He knows that it would 
plunge the country into civil war 
within six months ; and, whatever he 
may care about that, he knows that it 
would plunge himself into the centre 
of it, for which he would care a great 
deal. If rebellion were once in arms, 
he must either give up haranguing, or 
try his heroism ; and he is resolved to 
do neither. No, *« Repeal " is a capi- 
tal invention to keep up the ball ; a 
cockade in the cap, a peg to hang the 
rent on, and an ingenious screw to 
squeeze a little money nnto, and then 
out of, even mammon- loving Jona- 
than. Tbe raiser of that cry knows 
that it will never be any thing more- 
than a cry, an Irish howl — a sort of 
street-choms to the after-dinner song, 
in which be counts up his gains, and 
laughs at tbe fools who think that Re^ 
peal, and not Rent, is bis darling. 
He knows that to carry Repeal is 
utterly impossible ; and, in the mean 
time, he bids Jonathan send over all 
his pocket-money to help it to a con- 
summation. 



Banks. 



Tbe failures among the bankers, 
especially in tbe country, ought to at- 
tract tbe attention of authority. A 
week now seldom passes without the 
announcement of some calamitous 
bankruptcy. Whether the bankers 
are ruined or not, which may often be 
a question, thousands of individuals, 
at least as honest, and much less able 
to help themselves, are plundered, 
and, in some cases, utterly undone. 
Tbe papers of this week announce 
the failure of three firms, and for 
immense sums, one for little short of 
L.200,000, another for something 
less than L.dOO,000 :— whole districU 
of small shopkeepers, farmers, and 
workmen suddenlv impoverished by 
their reliance on those firms, and tbe 
country covered with worthless paper. 
Can these things be suffiered to pass 
without let or hindrance ? 

We are, of course, aware of the scru- 
tiny established before the bankrupt 
can obtdn bis certificate; but then 
tbe evil is already done, and tbe suf- 



ferers are no more relieved by the 
scrutiny, than the personages who 
caused the suffering ought to be ex- 
onerated from penalty for having pro- 
duced it. All the comfort that they 
get is tbe evidence that tbe bankrupts 
have spent their money, have given 
them in retnm securities not worth a 
farthing, and that all is lost to them 
and theirs. 

Now, most it not be asked, should 
tbere be no punishment for this, and 
can there be no prevention? We 
punbb a fashionable-looking man who 
walks into a tradesman's shop, makes 
bis purchase of perukes or pantaloons, 
and draws him a check on a banker 
where he has not a penny. We 
punish a elerk who uses bis roaster^s 
name to raise money on bis own be- 
hoof. We punish a dashing man of 
taste, who takes a fine house, sets up 
a showy equipage, gives handsome 
entertainments, and then, when the 
day of reckoning comes, flits like a 
8ummer>bird, and leaves the world to 
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look for payment — from ibe moon. 
Bat while we iaflict the law upon the 
knave who plniulers ua by fifUea or 
hundreds, we ha? e not a tingle lash 
for the knave who flouriihes in Inzory 
at the rate of thousands and tens of 
thousands.' And what is the diffe- 
rence? The banker takes the best 
house in the village, or probably he 
disdains the village, and establishes 
himself in some mansion within a 
drive of the town, surrounded with 
groves, pheasantries, pineries, and all 
the other fine things of modem squire- 
dom. There he gives his dinners, 
balls, and suppers, outshines every 
body, and, if ambition should spur his 
soul, prepares to set up for the 
borough at the next election. He 
proceeds on the road of popular re- 
nown ; spends some thousands in beef, 
beer, and bribery. In the midst of 
hb gbries he breaks down ; he has 
been the purchaser of half a million in 
a railway, which produced a shilling 
per cent: he has bad half a steam 
ship, which foundered on the Scilly 
Islands ; he is principal owner in a 
cargo of warming-pans for the Tro- 
pics, or ice for Greenland. Above 
all, ho holds a *' pretty considerable" 
quantity of American bank stock, re- 
inforced by a loan on the mountains 



of Abysamia. While the unlucky 
peasant pours the produce of his milk 
and butter, shilling by shilling, into 
the till of the M.P., this gentleman is 
funding and refunding, renovating the 
decayed energies of South American 
republics, or enabling the credit of 
Spanish factions to hold up its head. 
But the bridge on which he treads is 
crazy, a single plank gives way, and 
the whole sinks from the eye of man. 
Ought not this kind of random 
dealing with the property of other 
men to be attended with some little 
inconvenience to the dashing dealer 
himself? We perfectly admit that there 
may be cases, in which no rectitude 
can avert misfortune, that there are 
bankers of the highest personal in- 
tegrity, and that nothing would be 
more unjust than to visit upon .the 
whole class the stigma due to a por- 
tion of them. Still, we are quite of 
opinion, that some security for the 
public ought to be obtained, before 
any firm should be suffered to open 
its doors ; that a prodigal ezpendituro 
should be regarded as a profligate 
one ; and that the firm which wasted 
the funds entrusted to its charge, iu 
desperate and concealed speculations, 
should personally be sent to Sydney 
or the treadmill. 



Thb Slave Trade. 



Jonathan if a great orator and 
scribbler, his patriotism at home di- 
lates itself in Fourth, of- July orations, 
appeals to the ** Land of Liberty,'* 
and nonsense about the wonders to be 
achieved by an unborn posterity in an 
unknown age. His diplomacy abroad 
flourishes in ** notes'* of an intermin- 
able length, and of an intolerable in- 
tricacy, in which the whole merit 
seems to be the art of covering so 
much paper, and quibbling through 
every line. It was not to be supposed 
that so very Yankee a personage as 
Mr Stevenson should leave this coun- 
try without preparing for his recep- 
tion at home, by some such display 
of the native faculties ; for, after all, 
those absurd notes are written not for 
London but for New York, and not 
to enlighten the British Minister, but 
to gull the Yankee population. 

Let the following specimen from 
his last correspondence on the Slave 
Trade be the example :— 



^' Let It be supposed," says Mr SteTen- 
son, ** for purposes of illusCration, that 
Great Britain had entered into treaties 
with other nmtlons, by which the right of 
search for semmen or deserters waa given 
to the vessela of each other, and that some 
of the contracting states, in order to evade 
their engagements, should resort to the 
fraudulent use of the flags of other nations. 
And suppose, alto, that, with the view of 
enforcing these treaties, it should be 
deemed expedient to assert a right of 
boarding and examining, upon the high 
tea, the vessels of the nations who had not 
surrendered the right, and were not par- 
ties to the treaties. 

" Does Lord Aberdeen or her Majesty's 
Government believe that such a power 
would be tolerated by any independent na- 
tion upon the face of the earth? And 
yet, what difference would there be between 
such a ca«e and the one under constdera- 
tioOf except that the one would relate to 
slavery, and the other to impressment ? — 
subjects, probably, equally important in 
the view of her Majesty's Oovenuneot." 
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Now, would not any inan» who had 
the good fortune uever to have road 
any of Mr Stevenson's correspondence 
before, imagine from this language, 
that England claimed the right to 
overhaul evert/ American vessel which 
her cruisers found near the coast of 
Africa^ confiscate them if they had 
slaves on board, or were intended for 
the slave trade, and act according to 
her will with the crew and cargo? 
Of course thb sort of impression af- 
forded room for Mr Stevenson's fine 
writing, " intolerable injuries," " in- 
dependent power on the face of the 
earth," finishing with what this diplo- 
matic wit doubtless regarded as a 
prodigiously sly sneer at the sincerity 
of England in the whole transaction. 
But we must not deprive him of this 
fragment of hb fame. ** What dif- 
ference would there be/' he asks, 
<< between the cases, except that the 
one would relate to slavery and the 
other to impressment t — subjects^ pro- 
bablyy equally important in the view 
of her M^esty's Government.'* This, 
however, we shall pass over as a mere 
piece of impertinence, wholly irrele- 
vant to the matter in question, and 
serving no other purpose than to ex- 
hibit the coxcombry of the writer. 

But to the main point. Will it be 
believed that the Yankee has wholly 
mistaken^ or, at all events, wholly 
mistated, the nature of the rule? 
That rule being simply, that several 
European, and Transatlantic powers 
having agreed to prohibit their ships 
from carrying on the slave-trade^ and 
yet many of those ships being pri- 
vately and fraudulently engaged in 
that trade, under cover of the Ameri- 
can flag, England requires to have 
«the power of ascertuning whether the 
vessels suspected by her cruisers are 
American or not. Her object is thus, 
not to seize American property, nor 
stop even an American slave-trade, 
if such there be ; but simply to pre- 
vent villains who are acting, not 
merely against the laws of England, 
but of their own countries, from avail- 
ing themselves of a flag with which 
they have no connexion whatever. 
One might conceive, that America 
would rejoice to see her flag rescued 
from this shame, this abominable 
abuse. But no; Jonathan insists on 
it* that the mere hoisting an Ameri- 
can flag by a Brazilian, Frenchman, 
Spaniard, or any other trafficker, b 



to make him an American to all in- 
tents and purposes, and thus secure 
him against all laws, whether ol man- 
kind or his own nation. If thb is to 
be suffered, there can hj^ no use in any 
treaty with foreigners for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. The pri- 
vate dealer has only to say, '* My 
government may make as many laws 
as it likes, for any consideration that 
the folly or the bounty of England 
may give ; I have only to hoist the 
American flag, and carry on my Irado 
in the teeth of the law.*' Of course, 
what one may be villain enough to do, 
a thousand or ten thousand may bo 
villains enough to do, until the sea is 
covered with the Yankee ensign, and 
America, with all her farrago of free- 
dom and philanthropy, has the honour 
of protecting and propagating the 
slave-trade throughout the world. 

Lord Aberdeen's plain and manly 
answer puts the matter on its true 
ground. His lordship thus restricts 
the Britbh claim. He says, '*that 
all offence or caprice ought to be 
avoided, that so much respect and 
honour are due to the American flag, 
that no vessel bearing it ought to be 
visited by a British cruiser, except 
under the most grave suspicions and 
well-founded doubts of the genuine- 
ness of its character. 

" The undersigned, although with 
pain, must add, that if such visit should 
lead to the proof of the American 
origin of the vessel, and that she was 
avowedly engaged in the slave-trade, 
exhibiting to view the manacles, fet- 
ters, and other implements of torture, 
or had even a number of these unfor- 
tunate beings on board, no British 
officer could interfere further,** 

Yet there is another charge on 
which we must overhaul the Yankeo 
** note " writer. He says, " the Hay ti- 
ans demanded a similar right which 
you refused ; why should we give it 
to England more than England to 
Hayti ?" Now, to give the Haytian 
rule on the subject, and it b one utterly 
dissimilar : — 

''Art. I.— The slave-trade it assimi- 
lated to piracy. 

*' Art. 2. — Every vessel, no matter of 
irhat nation, which shaU be surprised en- 
gaged or having been engaged in slave- 
trade, or which ahall be deitioed for it, 
shall be captured^ and brought into one 
of tJke ports of the republic, 

AaT. 3. — If any Haytians are fomid 
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■anoag tba enwf , thty shall b« prosecuted 
and panisbed wiUi death. 

Anr, 4. — If the veisel ia foreign, and 
bears the flag qf a foreign power, and if 
the cre«r is in whole or in part composed 
of foreigners, the vessel and foreigners 
shall be detained to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Consul of the nation, if there 
is one in the republic ; and if there is not 
one, the goyernment will take the measures 
which it shall judge fit for delivering 
them to the country to which they be- 
long. 

" Art. 5. — Tn all cases the cspdves 
shaU be liberated." 



Lord Palmentoa's note to the 
Hay tian government protested against 
ibis doctrine, simply for its obvious 
extratagance. He declared, that 
whatever right the Haytian govern- 
ment might have to confiscate the 
cargoes or hang the crews of its own 
ships, no such right could belong to 
any power in peace against the ships 
or crews of other nations. Is it pos« 
sible to conceive that the American 
minister could be booby enough to 
find no difference between this seizing 
and hanging system, and the simple 
requiring to see by the papers of a 
palpably suspicious vessel, whether 
she were American or not ; in other 
words, whether she was following a 
trade which America sanctioned, or 
were transgressbg at once the law of 
their own country, and the obligations 
of a treaty made for the sake of human 
nature ? If he did see the difference, 
his use of the argument implies some- 
thing more than a deficiency in the 
logic of his excellency the Ex- Minis- 
ter of the " land of Freedom.** 

The plain fact is, that the Ameri* 
can fiag is the great protector of this 
hideous trade. And why ? That 
secret must rest in the bosoms of 
those philanthropists who so regu- 
larly proclaim the equality of all man- 
kind ; the wickedness of refusing li- 
berty of conscience, or any thing else, 
to any human being ; and the glorious 
right of cashiering governors and go- 
vernment whenever it may please the 
popular inclination. But we can con- 
ceive, at least, the possibility that 
some of those orators themselves may 
not be insensible to the advantages 
of a traffic in which a successful ven** 
ture makes cent-per-cent ; or that 
there may not be other litUe benefits 
to the *' long-shore ** population in 
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the supply of tho outward-bound. 
However this may or may not be, 
let us give a sketch of one of the last 
captures. The letter is from the sur- 
geon of the Acorn, dated St Helena, 
so late as September 1841. 

" I have it now in my power to ap- 
prize you of the capture of tbe Anna, on 
the 17th of August, with /ive hundred 
slaves on board. 

" I was ordered on board the Anna to 
take a list of the captives, and classify 
them. As soon at I set my foot on deck, the 
tokens of the miserable condition of the poor 
creatures met my eye in every quarter." 

Ho then describes in a few words 
their situation, from obvious circum-i 
stances too disgusting for detail. 

** I have never," says the writer, " en- 
countered any thing like the miasmatic 
and unwholesome vapours which arose 
from the dens where the slaves were hud- 
dled together, so closely as scarcely to * 
leave breathing room. In the afterpart 
of the vessel, called the cabin, a place 
measuring about sixteen feet by nine, and 
which was alloted to the females, no fewer 
than 217 of those miserable beings were 
packed. When I looked down into the 
crowded mass, and saw the manner in 
which thfy were tvedged together, it put 
me in mind of the celebrated Black- Hole 
of Calcutta. 

In tbe forepart of the vessel, about 
three hundred males were confined. Thii 
part of the ship was about fifty feet in 
length, by about twenty-seven in breadth; 
and about three feet and a-half high. In 
this place, which was in a most Impure 
and filthy state, the above numbfr of 
human beings were huddled together with- 
out room enough to lay themselves at 
length, and forced to keep in ^ sitting po'-^ 
tition from the Imimess of the deck ahoie% 
The males were from four years of age to 
twenty, and the females from ihree to 
twenty. Their food was boiled beans 
mixed with a little flour, in the morning; 
and in the afternoon, flour and water, 
with two ounces of meat." 

The vessel was carried into Rio 
Janeiro, where the slaves were to be 
taken care of by the Britbh commis- 
sion. 

Can any man read this — and this 
is but one of hundreds — without a 
shudder? Let an Englishman ima- 
gine himself and his family carried 
across the ocean in a den of horrors 
and dbgusts like this — unablo to lie 
dbwn, stiflbg by noisome aio unable 
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to lUnd upi packed in with 300 mi- 
serable beings like himself, without 
resource for the common demands of 
fresh air, of personal comfort, of hu- 
man cleanliness, or of other requisites 
equally obvious and undetailable ; and 
add, that this agony is to be endured 
simply to enable some Brazilian, or 
Portuguese, or French, or Spanish 
ruffian, to make money by his miser- 
ies-— even to say nothing of making 
him a wretched slave for life. And 
then let him give his opinion of Jona- 
than, with his hands in both bis poc- 
kets, snugly looking on, and with all 
sorts of fair phrases in his mouth, ac- 
tually refusing to throw the slightest 
obstacle in the way of this abomina- 
tion ; nay, refusing to suffer others 
to throw the slightest obstacle in its 
way. 

We shall not be suspected of taking 



any share in the lacrymoie absurdities 
of the Wilberforce coterie. There is 
no junta on earth for whom we have a 
more unfeigned contempt. But what- 
ever their motives are, their measures 
have been so utterly luckless as to ex- 
tinguish them. But, whether saints 
or sinners, we turn from them and their 
harangues, to the true state of the 
case ; the traffic, atrocious as it was 
thirty years ago, is more atrocious 
every year since. The wretchedness 
which was then in some degree kept 
down by British law, is now left at 
the mercy of the most merciless of 
mankind, the slave- dealer of the west- 
ern world. And yet we are to listen 
to America talking of her protecting 
flag, her national delicacy, and her 
public rights, as if all this were inno- 
cence, and the slave-trade only a pas- 
time I 



Lord Roden. 



The public have good reason to 
thank this estimable nobleman for the 
pamphlet which has just appeared in 
answer to Lord Alvanley*s on the 
state of Ireland. The latter lord's was 
the performance of a lively gentle- 
man, terribly tired of hearing Ireland 
the topic of conversation at the clubs, 
and determined to give his helping 
hand to the restoration of pleasanter 
subjects, by extinguishing the old one 
at a blow. His expedient is the 
simplest one imaginable. " The Papists 
complain of poverty, and their priest* 
hood. Poh ! give them as much 
money as they ask for, and stop their 
mouths at once." Nothing m(3re 
satisfactory to the man who knows 
nothing of either the peopio or the 
priest. The late Lovell Edgewortb, 
a dabbler in all sorts of machines and 
projects, hajppening not to like the 
colour of tne slates used in Irish 
cy should 
" A very 
)ly of old 
\ with due 
r ; " but 
a pound." 
'se, being, 
ildgeworth 
:er. Lord 
the easy 
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be venerable hermits, like some of the 
long-bearded figures in his gallery, 
innocent, patient, and picturesque; 
and he recommends that all their 
sorrows shall be healed accordingly, 
that they shall be called to the Pro- 
testant pay-table, comforted with the 
oil and wine of a handsome pension 
poured into the wounds of their con- 
science, and softened for life with a 
general sinecure. Of course, his lord- 
ship knows no more of the cost of this 
performance, than Edgewortb knew of 
the price of bis cobalt. But this pay- 
ment, on the lowest estimate, would 
amount to no less than £600,000 a- 
year! Exactly twice the sum that 
sustains the whole Established clergy 
of Ireland. We put out of the question 
the palpable crime of paying for tho 
propagation of error, and that, too of 
error in the most important interests 
of man — of encouraging superstition, 
and raising, so far as we can, a per- 
petual barrier against tho progress of 
religious knowledge among the Popish 
multitudes of Ireland. But taking the 
argument in its lowest point of view, 
the remedy would not answer the pnr* 
poso. Some of tho Popish priesthood 
might, probably, accept Protestant 
pay, but the great majority would 
undoubtedly refuse. The experiment 
has been proposed before, for Lord 
Alvanley, though humorous, is not 
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original. The whole hierarehj of 
Popish Ireland have peremptorily, and 
eren contemptuously, refused it ; and 
would refuse it still, if it wero to be 
eonnected with the abandonment of a 
single fee from confessions, absolutions, 
extreme unctions, and the yarious 
sources of revenue, connected with 
what thej call the essential rites of 
their religion. 

But, even if they did abolish those 
fees, and take the money in their 
stead, would that hush the bitter scorn, 
or the frowning horror, which their 
church absolutely inculcates towards 
all whom it pronounces to be heretical? 
By the decrees of Rome, all Protes- 
tants are apostates, doomed to eternal 
iuffering ; the revolted subjects of 
holy mother church, and, therefore, to 
be brought back whenever his holi- 
ness the Pope shall possess the power, 
even b^ the scourge and the chain. 
For this the Inquisition was erected, 
and against this, until Rome shall 
revoke those decrees, which she never 
has done yet. Protestantism must be 
on its guard. Would £\bO a-year 
to the Irish priest— which would cost 
£600,000 a-year to the nation— revoke 
those decrees, or extinguish their 
spirit, or make the priest regard the 
Protestant as less a heretic, or Rome 
regard England as less a revolted pro- 
rince ? We must beg leave to doubt, 
and not even Lord Alvanley*s sim- 
plicity on the subject will induce us 
to believe, that our £600,000 would 
produce any thing but a smile of ultra- 
scorn at our infatuated credulity. 

Lord Roden*s pamphlet is a per- 
formance of another order, well rea- 
soned, well informed, and totally 
divested of all exaggeration in its 
statements, or violence in its language. 
The common clamour of the Popish 
haran^uers is the Tithe. This, his 
Lordship shows, is wholly groundless. 

'^ As a mere pecaniary burden,*' he tayi, 
" especially m the Uw at present exists, 
tithe canoot press at all upon the Roman 
Catholic farmeri ; it is really^ as it always 
has been, a portion of that which would 
otherwise be ay&itable to the landlord. The 
Undlords are the bona fide tithe- paytra, and 
if tithe were done away in reality, tA well 
as in name, they would alone be the gainers. 
The tout amount of tithe payable to the 
clergy of the Irish church amounts in 
round numbers to about L.300,000; of 
this the landlords in fee that are Roman 



CathoHes pay only about L. 14,000; so 
little ground have they for asserting that 
the established chureh is supported in 
whole, or evca chiefly, by the Roman 
Catholics. Indeed, under the eaistiog 
state of the law^ tithe is already scarcely 
noticed by the majority of tenants. In a 
short time, if left to themselves, the name 
of it will be almost forgotten ; and unless 
some strange revolution takes place« there 
cannot be any successful agitation in regard 
to it." 

As to the next charge, that the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland has been 
only an usurper of the property of the 
Romish, Lord Roden settles that plea 
with equal clearness :^ 

" It is too generally believed/* says the 
noble Earl, *' that from the introduction 
of Christianity up to the time of the Re- 
formstion^ the religion of Ireland was that 
of Rome ; that ecclesiastical property of 
every kind belonged to the clergy of 
Rome ; and that at that time it was vio- 
lently wrested from them and transferred 
to the clergy of another church. There 
cannot he greater errors than these." 

" When the Roman CathoHo mission- 
aries first visited Ireland they found that 
the Christian religion in its purity had 
been professed and practised for centuries. 
The Irish Christiaos were under no obli- 
gation, they owed no allegianoe to Home ; 
they extended the right hand of felloirship 
to the missionaiies, but they neither re- 
cognised nor submitted to the authority 
or jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. 
We fiad them in the seventh century, not- 
withstanding, in conjunction with the 
British bishops, the emissaries from Rome, 
and defending the tenets snd rights they 
had always professed. The grounds of 
this opposition and the tenets they defend- 
ed, both prove their religion to have been 
brought to them, not by means of the 
western, but by the eastern church. U[% 
to the twelfth century they elected and 
consecrated their own bishops, and these 
exercised their jerisdictioo in their respec- 
tive dioceses, without any reference what- 
ever being had to Rome. The aame cen- 
tury that introduced into Ireland the Royal 
authority of England, established the ju- 
risdiction of the Pope Before this tithes 
were paid to the ckrgt/, aiid ecclesiastics 
were richly endowed toith lands,'* 

Another of the outcries is, the 
cruelty of having taken the property 
of the Romish ecclesiastics and given 
it to the Protestant clergy. But what 
is the fact ? No such transfer was 
ever made. The Romish priesthood 
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ia Ireland^ almost to a man^ embraced 
the ReformatioDy and of the whole 
body, but two bishops were deprived 
of their sees, and that not for ad- 
herence to their religion* but for in- 
fringement of the law. The people 
who raise this ontcry* knowing the 
facts, are simply dealers in falsehood ; 
but those who raise it in ignorance 
should learn, that the whole bodv of 
the Romish clergy in both England 
and Ireland, at tlie time of the Refor- 
mation, remained in possession of all 
their former benefices, with the ex- 
ception of less than a hundred in 
England, who were deprived chiefly, 
if not in every case, for their refusal 
to acknowledge the English Sovereign 
as the earthly head of Church and 
State — a doctrine which every man of 
common sense knows to *be rational, 
scriptural, and essentially necessary 
to the peace of the cotmtry. The 
historic fact is, that, stubborn as the 
Romish elergy now seem, excited as 
they are by being sot forth as the 
heads of a political party, they were 
then far from dreaming of any resis- 
tance to the general change of opin- 
ion through all the enlightened 
countries of Europe ; and that in the 
British dominions, as in Germany 
and the principal part of France and 
the North, they received the preach- 
ing of the Reformation with joy ; they 
welcomed the liberty to read the 
Scriptures, till then a book scarcely 
known to them by more than name, 
and welcomed it as a discovery from 
Heaven. 

The causes which threw the pea- 
santry back again into Romanism, 
were to be found in the violent aliena- 
tions of church property by that most 
rapacious of tyrants and most odious 
of men, Henry VIII., thus impover- 
ishing the whole body of the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland ; — no less than 
fifteen hundred glebes having been 
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thus plundered, yet not for a transfer 
from one church to another, but for a 
transfer from the Protestant Church 
to the pockets of courtiers. Thus iu 
England, the confiscation of the abbey 
lands of Wobum began the fortunes 
of the Russell family. Nothing can 
be clearer, than that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland is nothing more 
than a renewal of the ancient Church 
of Christianity, established from the 
earliest recordiB down to the time of 
Henry II, who at his invasion brought 
with him Popery, till then wholly un- 
acknowledged, and even strongly re- 
sisted by the Irish Church. The au- 
thority of the Pope, thus backed by 
force of arms, and assisted by the di- 
visions of a country exhausted by civil 
war, and sinking into poverty and ig- 
norance, then became paramount, and 
Protestantism, left to poverty, cruelly 
neglected by the government of Eng- 
land, and still more cruelly persecuted 
in the harsh reign of the Second 
James, by his war in Ireland, rapidly 
sank into the lowest condition of 
weakness. But the commencement 
of the last century was the dawn of 
better times. Education, peace, and 
law began to make their way through 
this land of perpetual struggle, and 
Protestantism, acquiring new activity 
with new protection, and new useful- 
ness with new activity, became the 
strength of the land. The Established 
Church in Irelaud is the original 
Church of Ireland, in all its spirit and 
in most of its forms. If it had no 
other efiect than that of spreading the 
Scriptures through all ranks, it would 
be invaluable. But to this great duty 
of all Christians, it adds the minor 
though hij^hly essential services, of 
being the great bond of connexion 
with England, the great champion of 
civil liberty, and the firmest advocate 
of rational and manly knowledge! 
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** Vow ii Um winter of oar diMoiii«Bt."--8HAStnA]U« 



Wb are no great ' clerks on climate/ 
nor seek to build our fame on that of 
watering-places and their crowds ; nor 
shall this chapter conrt^ in the fami* 
liar name of town or citadel^ an into* 
rest not its own. We design some 
road-side pictures on foreign roads — 
appeals to the memory rather than the 
imagination of the courteous reader, 
whose Tote and interest, thus propitiat- 
ed, we ask with our excellent publishers, 
to enable us to stand forth, some day 
or other— as we think we are strong 
enough to do— in the full-grown sta- 
ture of" Trarels fa Italy;" to which 
consummation our ambition has been 
long since tending— and wherefore 
not? 

" Staltum ett cum tot abique 
Vatibns occvtrraMparcereperitura cbarttt.** 

Verily there be pleasanter roads for 
the traveller than that which leads 
him to Calais from the French capital 
— ^y diq^, and in summer ; but who can 
sufficiently describe the dreariness 
and penance of that road by night, and 
in winter; when it looks more like the 
miry bed of a canal under repair, than 
the ordinary bottoip o?er which wheels 
are meant to run ? We once left gay, 
brilliant, delightful Paris, (so we then 
esteemed it,) precisely at the time of 
the terrible hurricane at Liverpool ; 
ChoTalier's barometer had been sink- 
ing for two days, and still fell apace ; 
the Toluminous clouds were scudding, 
at rail-road speed over the nests of the 
high-perched pigeons in the Tuile- 
lies— and harci work had they to ac- 
commodate their position, or make 
timely escape from snapping elm- 
boughs: thousands of intelligent spar« 
TOWS might be seen covering the roof 
of the Hotel de la Terrasse, where a 
whimsical benevolence affords them 
abundance in a bad season. It was 
by all these tokens a sad time for the 
road. 

It was five o'clock r. m ., when one 
of Lafltte*s thundering waggons— our- 
selves one of its prisoners sentenced 
to thirty hours* detention — wended its 
slow way through the barrier St. 
Denis, and bound for the coast. We 



shuddered as we passed through the 
heavy wet portal, unchallenged by the 
bureaux, and felt instinctively for but- 
tons and button-holes to adjust them 
indissolubly in time. The road was 
deluged by a twenty-four hours* ca- 
taract of ndn, and presented no mov- 
ing object but our van ; even the 
weather-beaten waggoner had put up 
for shelter, and the last '< canton- 
ier** had ceased to chop stones, and 
had quitted his drenched shed for an 
asylum for the night. Through this 
Slough of Despond, we scarce accom- 

Eluhed ^ye miles in a couple of 
ours. It was our first stage, and a 
heavT evening began to set in, shroud- 
ing little by little the barren prospect 
from our Tiew; first drenching the low 
hilb in opaque mist, and creeping over 
the neighbouring fields, till at last it 
concealed the very road-side trees from 
Tiew, though they were still heard 
lashing their arms in the blast. 
Cheering in such a night, on such a 
road, were the rudest and most un- 
couth sounds of wayfaring life, — the 
crack of the whip and the fitful out- 
breaks of the postilions, as the tearing 
team, thus threatened or encouraged, 
went fearless on, jerking us with dis- 
locating violence over large gashes, or 
plumping us into heavy quagmire, till 
an antagonist force should fetch us up 
again upon the solid causeway ; and so 
on and so off went we, for many a 
league, till all was black around us. 
Just now, thought we, the opera is 
about to open, and the bright Boule- 
yard to be thronged with iu buzsing 
crowds; while we, forsooth, are doing 
night-thoughts in this infernal Dili- 
gence—contriving vainly how to keep 
the body warm and the head cool, and 
how to rob the tedious night of a 
miserable fraction of its inexorable 
length, till a gusty morning in Picardy 
shall slowly dawn upon us, and usher 
in another day as hopeless as the lastl 
Who does not recollect, with recoil 
and dismay, {Quis toHa fando-^r) 
those dismal night- halls in France, vix. 
lone cabins, where horses are chan- 
ged, and the drenched diligence, with 
a lake upon its imperial, stands for a 
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quarter of an hoar bufieting the rain ; does not start till the delightful hour 



and you hear, more audibly than when 
in motion, the wind sadly sweeping up 
the long street of some straggling 
Tillage, swinging a creaking sign- 
board, or half-extinguished riverbire, 
or sighing in melancholy cadence 
along some leafless Boulevard, or the 
shabby colonnade of a tenantless mar- 
ket-place. A night composed of such 
hours was at length past, and early 
morning— the wet, wet, dark winter 
morning of Britain, or northern 
France — ^breaks gloomily upon your 
unrefreshed eyeballs. Meanwhile 
your lethargic companions have haply 
snored defiance to the storm ; amidst 
the garlic and tobacco exhalations, 
(cutaneous or respiratory) ^in which 
YOU are suffocating, you force down«> 
if it be still possible— in the wet groove, 
the rattling window, for one mouthful 
of such morning air as may be had 
—and only one ; for the storm that 
skirmished in the dark, at day-break 
has, now that it can see its way, put 
forth all its energies, and declares its 
final intentions ; and far and wide over 
the horixon the dark mischief brews j 
auxiliaries are coming up from every 
quarter — the elemental battle rages — 
the poplars bend like young corn — 
the very hedges shake convulsively 
from the roots upwards— the thin, long 
grasses of a future harvest tremble in 
the meads, as blast courses blast over 
their surface. But it b morning, and 
man begins to stir, as stir he must. 
An early mill, in the haxy perspective, 
is already revolving furiously, though 
with noAed arms ; the sailcloth of a 
distant waggon b seen toiling up a 
steep hill, which awaits you in your 
turn ; flocks of sea-gulls, borne into 
the inteiior by the wind off-shore, 
hail you with a scream as they scud over. 
Oh, how welcome it is after such 
a journey, to be waylaid, a mile 
or two from Boulogne, by all the com- 
missioners of all the hotels, and after 
all the miuiles tliat have pelted you 
by the way, to receive, at the open 
window, a shower of cards, promising 
you a fine open view of that confound- 
ed channel which none cross with im- 
punity,—" rather a short sea, sir I a 
little ground sweU, sir I and it*s the 
turn of the tide, sir!— uncommon fine 
passages all last month, sir.*' The 
first ot^ect that meetsyour eye as you 
rattle down Rue de TEcu, b a framed 
affich^, to tell you that the Harlequin 



of two o'clock in the morning. 
Twelve blessed hours on your hands 
in a place of such discord as Bou- 
logne !— An entire day, for which you 
have been prepared by being up all 
night, b now to be spent in watching, 
with anxious interest, the periled sea- 
boats that scramble up the towering 
surge, and come tumbling over the 
bar ; and scarcely reach it with rent 
saib and powerless oars, and crews 
too enfeebled ever to respond to the 
cheers which burst from the pier, on 
their welcome and almost unexpected 
arrival! — The museum may be visited, 
and it is creditable to have one in so 
small a town ; forced exercbe may be 
taken on the rampart; dinner must 
be meditated, ordered, prepared, 
served, spun out, and rested upon, 
but bow b the evening to be disposed 
of ? — Not in the street, where you 
would be drenched and frozen at the 
same time ; not in the hoteFs public 
room, where one solitary greasy re- 

Sast succeeds another, and the smell of 
ining never ends ; not in the Theatre, 
where there is to-night no play — unless, 
like your Irish friend, you insist upon 
going to one called a " Relache ;** nor 
in the Caje, with its too well-known 
illumined lantern — 



Rlz au lait 
Riz au gras. 



and its transverse cues and billiard ball! 
What ! after the brilliancy of Perron*s 
glass and gold ; the well-painted Her- 
culanean Saltatrici of his neighbours; 
the sumptuous comptoirs, with pretty 
women on thrones of state ; the archi. 
teotural elegance, and costly simplicity 
of the Orleans, the Londres, the Paris, 
the Cardinals ; and so many other re- 
alizations of the Arabian Nights — to be 
stunned by the noises of low fellows, 
wrangling over dominoes at the high- 
est pitch of their voices, on a sanded 
floor, amidst fumes of acrid tobacco 
and the feverish breath of the metal 
stove, which affects at once lungs, sto- 
mach, and chest ! or turn from them 
with disgust to soiled newspapers of 
the previous day or week— the Dun* 
kirk Journal or the Calais Moniteur / 
or contemplate the slattern ** du com* 
toir,** drawing homely worsted over 
an inch of candle on a saveall— a poor 
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drudge, who nerer smiles^ nor meets 
with encouragement to do so. " Ca* 
htm non ommum mutat,"' sajs the poet, 
as if the former were a triner's privi- 
lege 1 Whjr> on this yery day three 
years ago> we left Genoa on our way 
to Pisa ; on this yery day we stood on 
the brow of a promontory wliich com- 
manded a panoramic ?iew of the most 
enchanting scenery, and under the 
brightest sky that ever painter attempt* 
ed to realize. A Claude*s warm baze 
lay oyer the Mediterranean* and 
siretctied far to the left upon the dazz- 
Ung outline of the white hills of that 
sunny Carrara, which, warmed with 
onr coal fires* and reflecting them 
from the polished slab, is the familiar 
hearthstone of England I We should 
as soon thinlL of emulating the flight 
of those wide*wioged giant ospreys, 
whioh we then and there saw majesti- 
CAily sailing seaward through that 
Ibospid air* as dream of doing justice 
to the scene. Oppressed with the 
glories which surrounded us, we be- 
gan to descend by a zig-zag road* at 
every tnm of whioh a new diagonal 
view of the mighty elements of sea and 
land constituted an infinite variety of 
pictures. Olive groves that had stood 
for centuries* oranges ready to be 
gathered* grew by the road- side; 
churches, convents* and small villages» 
broke beautifully on the sides of the 
mountain we were descending ; and all 
was silent as night, till we were sgree. 
ably startled by a shrill note of trum- 
pet over-head — and again it came 
nearer ; but by whom* and for what 
purpose blown, we could not yet con- 
jecture, for thickets of aloes, pome^ 
granate* and acacia* screened the 
trumpeter from view. At length the 
nearer tramp of men and horses di- 
rected ns to one of the projecting 
ledges or shelves over-head ; and there* 
throtigh a bredL in the trees, we got a 
view of a body of soldiers* on horse- 
back* escorting a cart drawn by four 
buffaloes* in which cart several fero- 
cious-looking men were seated on 
transverse lynches* moodily engaged 
in.smolung, casting their eyes occa* 
sionally over the well-known country — 
the scene of their parentage* educa- 
tion* and exploits — and scowling on 
the soldiers like wild beasts fresh 
caged. The escort overtook us* and 
we presently entered a peaceful little 
town at the foot of the nill, together 
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with the brigands ; divided with them 
the public curiosity for all new arri- 
vals* and proceeding to our respective 
destinations^ we to the hotel— they to 
prison ! 

We shall now shake the kaleidoo 
seope* and shift the scene to our own 
fair island* to take a bit of moonlight 
on the Kent road* and commemorate 
the occasional charms of '* outsider- 
fare in England. 

The month of August* and the hour 
of starting ten at night* after a suffo- 
cating day. How delightful and how 
animating to be bowling out of a hot 
suburb* such as the Borough* along a 
road without a loose pebble* at the rate 
of full ten miles an hour* throngh many 
a road-side village* with the cottage 
windows already closed — its gable 
whitening in the moonlight — the 
churchyard at the extremity of such 
a little street (*' ville morte aupr^s de 
ville endormie**} is not more still and 
breathless than is that road- side vil- 
lage. Hark ! (and a pleasant sound it 
is) to the hollow strokes of the horses* 
hoofs* as they mount or descend* at 
full gallop* some inconsiderable rise of 
the road* or spring over the one-arched 
bridge. And now comes an easy con- 
versational canter, by the side of the 
raised foot-path* so truly English^ 
backed by the park-fence, green or 
grey with lichen* or coated by the 
honey- suckled hedge. The road- side 
public house* with its watering- trough; 
the turnpike, with its solitary lamp—, 
all these are ordinary elements ; but in 
this fair and silent night-scene* to us 
look beautiful I A few miles more* 
and the Tally-ho delves into two deep 
walls of chalk- pit* and then emerges 
upon a wide and lovely common, with 
its yellow broom, its picturesque infer- 
tility* its treeless expanse* and its old 
windmill— we hate new windmills: 
star-studded and breathless Is the sky 
over us ; and we are quite obliged to 
that dog* whose solitary fitful bark— . 
a mile off at least — shows him to beou 
the alert in the distant hamlet. All 
this may be felt, and may be written. 
We trust there are few who have not 
felt for themselves how the free spirit 
rejoices on the coach-top on such 
a night; how the innermost soul is 
touched through every organ of sense 
by which it is accessible ; how reverie 
succeeds to reverie* and half-uttered 
ezdamadon to exclamation; how —— 
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as to a geiitlemaii*s park in 

Kent— it is a paradise within a para- 
diBO, and can only be attempted by 
Mr Robins ; the very boards that warn 
off poachers^ and threaten to chop off 
their leg8> are not unpictnresque« (and 
accordinglT painters paint them,) 
though the inscriptianM must read 
oddly to foreigners, who obtain very 
different and by no means such inter- 
esting information from the road-side 
notices abroad. And now we skirt the 
base of a low- winding range of hills— 
English all over — we call them 
Downs, just as a large star peeps 
over the pine-tops of the tall clumps, 
and crowns their summit with lus ra- 
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diance. In this home scenery, the 
grey rnin and the shattered rock are 
absent, but not r^retted, amidst re- 
clining herds, and groves eloquently 
still, and the embouchures of many a 
lovely lane, in which, if we could 
Mtay till mornings we would willingly 
lose ourselves ; but, if such be night, 
who would wuh for morning ; and if 
such the charms of a four-in-hand by 
British moonlight, who would pay for 
a passport at the foreign office ? 

Now, if the reader be not tired of 
our companionship, and is not in a 
hurry to cross the Channel, we have 
a mind to treat him, if he have not yet 
been there, with — 



A R4MBLB ON THS DoWNS. 



After which we must make our bow 
and take the steamer to Dieppe. 

It is an August day at Brighton t 
Such a day as only occurs in this 
month, and in this month but seldom ; 
a day when breakfast b discussed in 
haste, and unpressiog correspondence 
postponed, from the fear of losing an 
inch of it within doors ; it b but ten 
o*clock ; but it was less warm yester- 
day at noon under the white cliff than 
now on its summit. The motionless 
expanse of the far-seen sea- view, with 
the little tuft of smoke from the 
Dieppe steamer, still at a good dis- 
tance, would make it impossible, prior 
to experience, to believe in a storm. 
The clear green water reflects for 
many a mile, in faultless identity, the 
cliff- bound coast. In another hour 
the still waveless surface will quiver 
and sparkle in the sunbeam, which 
will already have made the green seats 
on the pier too hot to sit upon, and 
smartly admonUhed the hand which 
had carelessly touched the huge links 
of the chain. Then will the weather- 
beaten veteran who lets out hb sinews 
and his boat, no longer be on the look- 
out for custom. Effete, and careless 
of half-crowns to be won, he lies at 
full length ; or if ha take a fare, half of 
his employment is to wipe the sweat 
from hb brow, as he languidly impeb 
the furrowing keel over the motion- 
less abyss — motionless ? no — but mov- 
ing altogether in a mass which rbes 
and falls in beautiful and exact oscil- 
lation — old Ocean*s respiration during 
slumber I Let us go forth to enjoy as 



we may, and imbibe as we must, some 
of the influence of this fair day, and 
thb bright sky— though troubles 
within have we which external things 
cannot reach. Sad, indeed, it b to 
see through the mbt of a sorrowful 
eye, while all living things around us 
seem joyous, and even those which 
have not life harmonize with the 
scene ! But it b in vain to repine ; 
there b nothing like activity of body 
for alleviating melancholy thoughts, 
and disturbing the train of earthly 
troubles: so let us to yonder high har- 
vest field, ere the small stock of our 
climbing propensities be defeated by 
the progress of the day, and make the 
wide circle of the Downs, and con- 
sume the morning in its full latitude, 
till dinner-time, descending on Rot- 
tingdeaui and profiting by the ebb-tide 
to return along the sand. Did you 
ever hear of an admirable establuh- 
ment at Brighton called the German 
spa ? Here we are, just above it— do 
not suppose it is obscure because you 
have not heard of it. That little car- 
pet of turf in front of the colonnade 
was scarce two hours ago trodden by 
the moat fastidious fashion and the 
genteelest gentility. Barouches were 
jostling at the gate, and very elegant 
morning toilettes were dbpensing 
their lavender within. But oh, the 
access! for, go where you will and 
whence, the whole of the Brighton, St 
Giles, and up-hill St Giles too, must 
be passed, ere you arrive at the wbhed- 
for portal, round which so many ear- 
rbges of patrician pannel, and so 
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many more that change masters on the 
shortest notice, for humble price, are 
drawn up without distinction. Three 
steps land you in a vestibule arcade 
which opens into the pump-room» 
where quarter-deck exercise is done 
between each glass of the Kissengen 
or Carlsbad, dispensed by two very 
rosy-cheeked Germans of the gentler 
sez> the Naiads of the springs. Both 
these damsels (we don*t know which 
we prefer) are pre-eminently good- 
humouredy and undeniably favourites 
of Hygeia. They ever greet you 
with a good-humoured smile in the 
midst of active duties, and promptly 
furnish you with the hot or cold, the 
saline or the chalybeatOi the sparkling 
or the still, which flow at their bid- 
ding and at yours. If there be a great 
run, as there often is, upon a particu- . 
lar tap, and it becomes slow or ex- 
tinct, they have only to tap on the 
pannel, and on the signal being heard 
behind the scenes, the rising water 
mshes anew into exhausted space. 
Your Naiads of old had but one 
stream under their command, — our 
friends here administer the numen 
aqtuB of at least a dozen, to which one 
has been lately superadded of a very 
pecnliar flavour, for a people of a very 
peculiar taste, and is called the Con- 
gress spring of Saratoga. The word 
congress has had odd meanings in 
medical lore ; but never mind that — no 
particular virtue, we are informed, is 
promised by this branch of the appa- 
ratus. The long battery of the po- 
lished orifices out of which issue half 
the mineral waters which nature brews 
in Germany, is making successful war- 
fare against many of the complaints 
that have no names, and not a few that 
have ; nor is it here our pleasure or 
our purpose to impugn their rinng 
reputation — accordingly, if you be 

^ Troubled with lomethiog in your bile 

or blood. 
And find the college does you little good," 
and if you are not disposed to submit 
to the quacks and quackery of Lea- 
mington, come and try what carbonic 
and steel, or salts and sulphur, made 
sufficiently palatable, can do for you 
at Brighton. Try with faith: to a 
course of six weeks of Carlsbad and 
Blarienbad, brought by the angel of 
health, over sea and land, like the 
holy house of Loretto, and deposited 
at the foot of Brighton Downs, the 
TOL. u, ifo. cccxyi. 
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reader owes the interest he no doubt 
takes in our present pages : we really 
wish well to the property embarked in 
so spirited an undertaking, and con- 
duced with so much steadiness and 
skill : we believe these waters can do 
much, and are destined to do more, as 
their effects shall be more accurately 
studied; but they will not do every 
thing, nor will English soberness ever 
attribute to them, as the false apostles 
at the originals abroad do, effects at va- 
riance with the law of nature, the 
functions of the human body, and the 
expectations of common sense ! The 
scene, too, is something ; a walk, to do 
good, must have an object^ and there 
are people here worth looking at. A 
pair of citizens (we saw them this 
morning) was any thing but fine ; thej/ 
came up to see what aristocracy was 
like, on a nearer view than could be 
obtained across the counter which se- 

{»arated them in London ; a morose- 
ooking man, whose mouth seemed 
corrugated with sour theology, (" as 
Heaven*s best beams make vinegar 
more sour,") was probably a disap- 
pointed parson, or a college tutor ; if 
so, all the Kissingen he drank, and 
all the smiles of the ladies who drank 
it by his side, will avail him nothing. 
That good-looking, amiable man, T. 
P. Cooke, the melo-dramatic hero of 
the Coburg, told us the waters were 
doing him little good, and we wished we 
could have doubled their efficacy in the 
interest of his audience and his own. 
But *• place for the Kilrunes I'* — dare 
we attempt to describe a group of ex- 
clusives, the group of the room ? Oh I 
that unapproachable cluster of coun- 
tesses with their aristocratic spouses at 
their side, the immortals of Lodge's 
« Pantheon** and the Red- Book. Can 
this offspring of the *• white hen,** 
they whom the Morning Post can- 
not marry, or put into the ground, 
without feelings corresponding to the 
occasion, be appreciated by us conu 
mon pullets of dappled plumage, who 
have nothing to do but to cluck 
about thb world in insignificance, and 
perpetuate eggs like those from which 
we sprang? Their movements in 
town and out of town, their appetites 
and their sleep, their dinners and their 
balls, are, for the most part, announced 
before they happen, and celebrated 
afterwards ; idols of an insane and dis- 
graceful curiosity, which is found no 
where else in the yrlde world but in 
L 
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Eogland! One of them had a dog, 
which Landseer would certainly painty 
or may have painted; his fine large 
eye used to rest on the fond face of 

his fair mistress, Lady C , ready 

to spring to her hand on the slightest 
encouragement ; what a pity it is that 
he cannot read the Morning Pott I 
How gracefully she put forth that 
small hand of many rings for her glass 
of water, and how bewitchingly she 
received Lord H *i morning salu- 
tation, as she approached the crystal 
measure to her lips I As to Lord 

H himself, the dog is the more 

aristocratic animal of the two; and 
we liked his bow-wow pretensions 
Tastly better than the supercilious si- 
lence that was dispensed by, and pro^ 
tected the other : disdaining the vulgar 
forwardness and imperitinent advances 
of black -nosed pugs and terriers of 
coarse-textured coat. Hector waits till 
be finds some silky-headed spaniel, 
which, like himself, has been smelling 
round and round the room> till the 
•* blood of a gentleman's" dog strikes 
his nostril ; ah, there their eyes meet, 
and the Newfoundland gentleman, 
encouraged by his mi8tre8S*s permis- 
aion, goes up at once, dispenses with 
introduction, and barks his good morn* 
ing at him of the long ears, who furth- 
with springs from his recumbent posi- 
tion, and away they scamper together 
round turf and gravel, to the terror of 
children, and the admiration of the 
company. 

But all this is episode and ana- 
chronism. We forget our walk, which 
has taken, or is to take us, to the 
•* race course," and the race stand. 
Last week this spot was thronged with 
a gay multitude ; — the rude building 
is now all boardtd up for auother year, 
and its only entrance is by a small 
door, where an old dame stands at a 
wooden dresser, dispensing bad stale 
cakes and flat ginger beer to poor 
stragglers like ourselves. On the 
Downs, printed announcements of 
concerts already sung, and of ** Balls*' 
already danced, have not yet been 
torn down, or washed off by the rain 
and a slanting south wester. Strewn 
about, here and there, lie race cards, 
(bills of fare,) more or less damaged, 
(like the half-burnt cartridge after a 
field day,) on which may still be road 
the classic and romantic names of 
horses whose race for the present has 
'''tea nm I here^ too# we stmnble on 
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the leg of a broken deal table ; and 
what a scene does the leg of a broken 
deal table on Brighton Downs forth- 
with recall Even as the geologist, 
when he meets with the fractured 
bone of some remote creation, will 
reconstruct the creature which he 
never saw, in its warm flesh and 
blood ; so this squared piece of deal 
with the broken mortice, and the split 
foot, restores not only the very make, 
shape, and size, of the four-footed 
utensil from which it had been rent, 
but, ^ctitiyltt avyflotvit ** it repeoples 
the deserted ground, it gives back the 
whole scene of the betting- stand,*' 
•* the shows," **the booths," «• the equi- 
pages," and, more minutely still, the 
** Thimble-ritfs transacted upon itt 
surface!*^ The more noted black* 
guards of the turf are again before 
us ! the old man whose whip cleared 
the course, the jockeys in their various 
colours, in action of repose, walking 
or trotting the noble racers to the 
starting post ; the picturesque fortune- 
tellers enticing many a simple damsel 
half-way down the hill towards their 
Ishmaelitish tents ; the damsels tbea- 
selves, who stop, hesitate, pay, hear, 
and believe ; and sometimes return^ 
sometimes not; and the multitude 
rushing upon the ropes, on the signal 
from the booth ; and most of all, the 
race itself I the fine animals clearing 
the hill side, now nearly dbtanced, 
now straining to recover the lead, tiU» 
neck to neck, and panting as they flyj 
they shoot by the agitated crowd, and 
^* a dead heat" is the shout and ded- 
sion of a thousand voices 1 1 All these 
are again here. But who can do justiee 
to that episode of the race-course— 
that large and desperate gang ! Some 
dressed as country men,simple players* 
who seem half ashamed of winning, 
and yet always win; sporting gentle- 
men in haste to be gone, with whip 
and purse in hand, and flush of money I 
two or three uninterested unphilosophi- 
cal men who wonder and wonder how 
it could be, and are at last induced to 
bet, and strange to say, never lose a 
coup; and the substantial- looking far- 
mer, the idiot of a drama, which, how- 
ever often repeated, still succeeds—* 

" Ipsa dierom 
Festorum, herbo«o colitur ai quanda 

theatro, 
Migeftas, tandemque redit ad pulpita 

notum 
Exodium.'^— 
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But look to the prospect — far to the 
left stretches the undulating line of 
the Seaford Clifik, and towering pro- 
montory of Beachy Head; to the 
right Shoreham and its harhour, 
where the refracted rays shine brightly 
on the glazed tiles ; the Downs around 
us display their own peculiarly charac- 
teristic features ; the knolU so irari- 
ously rounded off, smooth, treeless, 
and depressed into little hollows, over 
which there flits the temporary shadow 
of the passing cloud, the huts, the 
windmill, the substantial farm amidst 
Its stacks and barns, the distant park 
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and its plantations, the flocks of white 
sheep, browsing under a clump of 
dark firs, or deeper in the hollows 
where the harvest has begun, and the 
waggons with long teams, are tugging 
half-way up the steep side. The sea 
h dotted with a fleet of little boats, 
which lie upon the water as light as 
butterflies ; they show their sails, but 
have not wind to move ; while in the 
direction of the pier head, you may 
just discern the column of the depart- 
ing steamer for Dieppe, rising perpen- 
dicularly above the windows of the 
town. 



OvEa THE Channel. 



On arriving for the first time at 
Calais or Boulogne, how pleasant to 
change water fur land, to breathe fo- 
reign air on a foreign soil, amidst fo- 
reign sounds, with Bordeaux and Bur- 
gundy, that have never seen the cus- 
tom-house, in secure prospect: dis- 
charged from the Douane, how cheer- 
ily the freshman in continental ways 
reads every unfamilar device of sign* 
boards in the streets I How gay seem 
to him the awnings of the coffeehouses, 
how oddly composed the crowd, and, 
above all, how picturesque the freight- 
ed diligence ! Then what a reception 
at the hotels I No sooner under the 
*' Porte Cochi^re'* than many expect- 
ant faces already wait his arrival! 
Unlike the slatterns at home, the un- 
gainly ** boots,** or the mincing waiter 
with his three desperate alternatives 
for dinner, a chosen band of apparent- 
ly amateur servants seem to wait for 
lum, and for him alone. The com- 
missioner obligingly takes his pass- 
port, and reserves exaction and im- 
pertinence for another day. Sisto 
viator I Make the most of it — be pre- 
pared to say ^ Bien des choses " to 
<* madame,*' who will exhibit so much 
civility to you. Receive her daugh- 
ter's curtsey with at least an equiva- 
lent bow, and ** take the good the 
gods provide yon,** on such flattering 
terms. Enter into negotiation for pre- 
sent comforts in the vestibule, and be 
settled. Hark to the sound of the 
up-stairs bell, whose dulcet tinkle is 
no sooner hushed than female feet are 
heard, and the particular mademoiselle 
of the establishment into whose hands 
you are about to be consigned, rushes 
a6ini> like the young Bacchante in the 



picture of the National Gallery, to 
take possession of you ; give a coup 
d'ceil to the saUe d, monger as you as- 
cend to your room ; already it is get- 
ting all Its damask and white napkins 
ready for your dinner ; so, wash and 
go forth ; pass through the court yard* 
and rejoice in the handsome assort- 
ment of ** barouches" and •* britzkas,^ 
which do so much credit to your coun- 
try, and, like you, bound for Paris and 
a winter in the south. Contrive not 
to be run over by the crack equipage 
turning sharp into the yard — (those 
cursed crane necks always at variance 
with ours) — tired of this same conti- 
nent, and bound for the next steam- 
boat, and for London. Mercy on us, 
what a bedroom ! One glance at the 
bed suffices to show that you are now 
amidst the very " fleurs de lys" (lits ?) 
Hang your tent-beds I How grace- 
fully here disposed the voluminous 
folds of the high* hung drapery I and 
the bed itself, so elastic and so soft^ 
so warmly and yet so lightly covered I 
The curtains, too, that throw such 
agreeable tinting on its surface ! The 
matrasses are sdl newly combed and 
carded, and the pillowcases so seduc- 
tively fair 1 No lover ever dwelt with 
more justifiable complacency on the 
charms of his mbtress, than does the 
uninitiated Englishman on the warm 
support of that gently swelling cushion. 
On such a bed, with what enjoyment 
does the traveller stretch forth his 
limbs to their full length when night 
comes, wbhiog that he were twice as 
long, that he might multiply the points 
of pleasure by increasing those of con- 
tact 1 What a difference between a 
French and an English inn bed I The 
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last, indeed, is too often both bed and 
board-^EO hiurd that no impression is 
made by the body lying on it for nine 
mortal hours, or so rank a ditch of 
knotted feathers or matted wool, that, 
after the first plunge, that diagonal 
which Mr Shandy considered among 
the best privileges of celibacy, is 
utterly impossible. No, no. In the 
French bed you are neither swaddled 
Id such odious down, nor crimped up 
into a wretched misshapen figure of 
• five, nor doubled upon yourself like a 
woodiouse, (unless indeed you have a 
preference for any of those positions,) 
while an easily moveable covering, 
shifting at will, and not fastened down, 
or tucked in under a matrass, hard as 
a deal plank, by the atrocious strait- 
waistcoating of a stiff winding-sheet, 
completes your comforts. Dreams, if 
you have any, are a positive enjoy- 
ment, the happy working of a brain 
agreeably excited, a body well fed, 
and a mind too pleased to wish for, or 
accept, forgetfulness. Health dream- 
ing on a spring matrass I The thing 
speaks for itself. Nor towards morn- 
ing will all the enjoyments of these 
first impressions be nipt by any gruff 
functionary coming, '* apropos des 
bottes,** to take your clothes, or by a 
bustling virago in petticoats, anxious 
to clear the room of you, and get her 
morning work over. In France take 
your full swing of slumber, stretch, 
yawn, as long as you list, and wake by 
slow degrees to consciousness, when 
the pretty chambermaid, she of yes- 
treen, will come the moment you wish 
for her, to bring you any thing you 
want, with an air of interest that is 
almost too personal 1 All inns, how- 
ever, are not such as the hotel des Bains, 
and if you go beyond Boulogne, you 
must take philosophy with you. Tra- 
velling any where in France in public 
carriages is sad work. On the slightest 
inequality of surface, the horses of that 
ferocious team instantly drop into a 
slow walk, so as to disconcert all com« 
putation of the time to be consumed 
en voyage. Every road in France is 
vastly inferior to ours, being much too 
broad and much too straight— a perfect 
simoon of dust in summer, and a very 
** slough of despond ** in the wet sea- 
son. Here and there a hut or two, 
with a vine bush, or that well known 
martial beer sign; stone mounds for 
hedges, comfortless farm-houses, vil- . 
lages of mad^ mortar, and mouldy 



thatch. These are of course, and never 
vary. Tot figures the French land- 
scape is still worse off. A postilion, 
jingling back from the last '^ relai/' 
the corresponding or rival diligence 
which meets you, or an equipage or 
two *' en poBte/* but no country gen- 
tlemen riding back to dinner, or sub- 
stantial farmer from market town, and 
so on. Once booked and penned in, 
many a long, long mile has slowly to 
recede ere the first halt for dinner shall 
take place. At last, after passing at 
a walk into the outer enceinte of some 
decrepit walls, with green mounds, a 
deserted rampart and a solitary sen- 
try-box at its angle, is descried, tower- 
ing high over a green fosse, quaking 
with the hoarse notes of the " Ros- 
signols de Marais,'* the only kind of 
" rosignol** known here. Your di- 
ligence tugs up all this, and rolls over 
fifty feet of rough pavement-stones 
to the drawbridge, — the drawbridge 
shakes its chain, and you are in the 
town. The *' Mairie," the •• Caisse 
Hypothecaire,** and that little squab 
building, with a portico and tricolor- 
ed flag, yclept the ** Palais de Jus- 
tice,*' are passed, and you turn into the 
gateway of the inn, where " trois 
quarts d*heure*' is the allotted time, 
and long enough it is, for dinner, 
where there is too much that one 
must, asd nothing that one ought to 
eat. They always choose fortified 
towns for these trials of the chylopoi- 
etic viscera, in order, perhaps, to con- 
vince us of the impracticability of 
starving out a garrison thus provi- 
sioned) After dinner come cigars— 
you are too polite to refuse, and too 
wise to smoke one yourself. A single 
smoker of this kind will suffice to fill 
the coach with rank poison for the 
rest of the journey ; but night will 
come, and he will then perhaps be 
obUged to sleep. Night has come ! 
but Numbers 5 and 6 now keep num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, and 4 from closing their 
eyes by gabbling French ; or if you 
drop off, a substantial nightmare, the 
weight of which is aggravated by the 
garlic you have unconsciously swal- 
lowed, inflicts its keenness full upon 
your chest. Morning comes— early 
morning, and one might now sleep 
from very exhaustion, but a current 
of cold air is let in suddenly at the 
coach door, bringing intelligence that 
here the coach stops to breakfast I 
How one breakfast summons differs 
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from aiiothor> and how is this second 
French breakfast at Tarianee with the 
first at Boulogne! Unshaded, (and 
beards grow unpleasantly quick, in a 
diligence,) unkempt, unwashed, with 
some disposition to headache, and no 
disposition to food, one must either 
turn out to eat and drink at a prepos- 
terous hour, or remain for eight hours 
longer without sustenance of any kind ! 
<' Apr^s Tousy Monsieur ; apris tous T* 
(for none care to be first to turn out 
half-asleep into the cold, and a French- 
man's politeness b perhaps never seen 
to greater advantage than under such 
circumstances,) and thus the diligence 
disgorging us slowly, goes to see its 
horses baited In the yard behind I In 
again and off again, to resume a pos- 
ture where you can neither give nor 
expect quarter, how welcome is the 
announcement from the conducteur of 
a long ** cote ^ monter,** and you 
spring out, and strive to get some 
way in advance of the coach. Now, 
turn for a moment and survey the 
*' insides.** What a picturesque set 
of mortals is winding up the hill in 
different detachments, while the huge, 
heavy, dnst- coloured machine creeps 
round its slow axles, — stops, moves, 
and is again motionless on the hill ! 
With the healthy glow of exercise on 
one*s brow, it is pleasant to look down 
upon the plain below, on the town 
and steeples under your feet— on the 
hill on which the sun is dipping, or 
where he is smiling his last smile on 
the noiseless and apparently motion- 
less river ; or where a band of pea- 
sants are depositing the last load of 
fragrant clover on Uie new rick, with 
a foreground of the cart and its sleepy 
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cattle in beautiful relief* But we 
must make haste to observe— for to ad- 
mire in detail is not permitted to him 
who puts himself into the hands of 
« Lafitte and Gaillard ;*' and, lo 1 
while we dwell, or would dwell, on 
such calming objects, the sudden ap- 
parition of the detestable diligence, 
rises slowly towards the brow of the 
hill. Soon are those capacious jaws 
wide open. There she is in mid- 
road, and seems to exercise some fas- 
cination over her ** insides,'* who are 
instantly seen running like so many 
kangaroos f \o he pouched once more in 
her vast interior. Sixteen men and 
women get in, and on, and about her, 
and then, like a gorged ** boa,*' she 
again begins to trail her long body 
through the dust. At last^at last 
St Denys is passed, and all the sad 
reality of travel in Francois for a time 
dispelled as the traveller nears Paris. 
'< Messieurs, maintenant nous voila 
arrives au centre de la civilisation," 
exclaims a Frenchman, hitherto im* 
perturbably silenf, and now begin- 
ning to rouse himself as be takes down 
his bat and puts up his « casquette ** 
in the net-work, but the words are 
scarcely out of his vain-glorious 
mouth, when at the very circumfe- 
rence of this privileged centre, the 
coach is made to draw up, and haply 
to remain an hour to have its passen- 
gers examined in detail, or its bag- 
gage probed by the long ** ramrods *' 
of the Detroi / It is then the English- 
man*s turn to smile, while the enraged 
Frenchman swears ** pestes*' and 
** sacres*' at his own canaille, and at 
his own government who supports 
them ! 
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PROTESTANTISM IN GENEVA. 

A Retrospect. 



The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century reached its climax in Switzer- 
land. The worli which Luther be- 
gun, and in all its great features 
effected, Zwingle carried further out, 
and Calvin finished. It was not so 
much onward progress, as completion, 
that fell to the task of Calvin. The 
doctrines which are called calvinistic, 
were common to all the early reform- 
ers, and were received as fundamental 
in Germany, France, England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, and Holland. But 
Calvin first formed into a coherent 
system of theology the doctrines 
which his predecessors had taught 
separately and less distinctly, as de- 
tached truths — he showed the whole- 
Dess, the completeness, the mutual de- 
pendeocy of all its parts on the gos- 
pel scheme. In accomplishing this 
work, he exhibited himself to the 
world as the closest and most power- 
ful reasoner, perhaps, that ever lived ; 
and likewise — as he confined himself, 
in all his reasonings, strictly to the 
Bible — as the greatest of theologians. 
It was admirable to behold Christian- 
ity, hitherto seen only (by compari- 
son at least) in a confused magnificence 
of details, stand up in a simple, grand 
unity, and entireness of plan. This 
is what Calvin accomplished ; and as 
he lived and ruled in Geneva, and his 
influence extended over all Switzer- 
land, the Swiss churches, especially 
that of Geneva, were regarded as the 
first among the reformed communions 
in doctrinal science and purity, for 
the period of nearly one hundred 
years. Geneva was the great theolo- 
gical city ; from all parts of the world, 
students cam« to study theology under 
her doctors. Her high Christian 
theology was her great glory — efface 
it from her history, and her history is 
almost blank of interest. By it she 
had, and historically has, a conspicu- 
ous elevation in the eye of the whole 
world. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, however, her 
theology began visibly to decline ; and 
in the eighteenth century, she was as 
remarkable among other Protestant 
communities, for a low, weak, and 



diluted Christianity, as she had before 
been for her advanced position in the 
very van of the Reformation. 

It would be extremely interesting 
to trace the causes and progress of 
this declension thoroughly ; but to do 
so, further than by a few remarks that 
may lie in our way, would be to traus- 
grei^s the limits to which we desire to 
confine ourselves. 

It is a common notion in Geneva, 
that relaxation of doctrine there, came 
first from the last great theologian that 
canton can boast — AlphonseTurretini. 
This divine, whose name is now almost 
forgotten, was certainly a great author. 
His works, written in Latin, which 
are voluminous, are deep, solid, and 
learned ; but their orthodoxy b some- 
what dubious. He flourished towards 
the close of the seventeenth, and du- 
ring a great part of the eighteenth 
century. He was one of the first who, 
after the Reformation, deemed he was 
doing Christianity a good service by 
buildiug her ahou.^e of philosophy for 
her to dwell in. One of his favourite 
maxims was — " T/ieologi, non phiio- 
sophi, religio fortuita est mayis quam 
qucRsita.** There was a whole school 
of divines of this temper at that time. 
Turretini was contemporary with 
Tillotson and Burnet, with whom he 
maintained correspondence, as he did 
also with Liebnitz. It was then the 
custom for candidates for the ministry 
at Geneva, to travel in foreign coun- 
tries previous to their ordination. To 
this practice has been attributed tho 
first importation of loose, or what 
are called liberal opinions, into that 
city. Turretini duly made the pre- 
scribed tour; and we are informed 
that he solicited, and obtained, the 
honour of being presented to Ninon 
de TEnclos, who admired greatly let 
graces de son esprit. This incident 
shows the sort of influence to which 
the Genevese students of divinity 
were subjected in their travels ; es- 
pecially as Paris was considered as 
the very centre of enlightenment and 
refinement, and there it was that they 
sought chiefly to cultivate their minds, 
and to form their characters. 
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This wt8 the age of reasoDers, of 
earnest thiDkera» who had this peculiar 
to them, that they showed a strong 
disposition to discard from the sphere 
of reason every thing that was inca- 
pable of analytic examination, or of 
logical demonstration. They did 
wonders in anatomising the human 
raind as a surgeon would the human 
body. But their philosophy, highly 
valuable in itself, was still more high- 
ly injurious, inasmuch as all those 
subjects — that infinite experience, and 
wide vital play of human nature-— 
which could not be brought within its 
compass, were by iu doctors virtually 
dismissed as futile. Revelation, how- 
ever, though justly subjected in its 
lowest groundworks to the verifying 
test of this philosophy, is really one 
of the subjects out of its reaeh. Once 
tested as to its authentieity, it opens 
a new world of its own. It was natu- 
ral, therefore, that its highest claims 
should have been disallowed, whilst 
tbe philosophic school alluded to was 
aseendant. Without referring to in- 
idel writers, it is certain, that those of 
eminence of this period who profess- 
ed themselves to be believers, nar- 
rowed greatly the Christian faith, in 
order to make their profession good. 
The minds of these authors were so 
fully possessed of, so embraced round 
by their philosophy, that It was only 
by including religion within its do- 
main, that it could find a lodgment in 
their understandings. Cliristianity 
was robbed completely of its spirit, of 
\(A energies, of all its diviner aspects, 
by this compression, by this confine- 
ment. It was surmounted by philo- 
sophy, and took the appearance rather 
of a philosophical, than of a revealed 
ci^ed. In a word, the effect produced, 
though not intended, by the serious 
conscientious philosopher of the 
eignteenth century, was, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, to wnrevelaium- 
ize revelation. Of these Locke stands 
at the head, and it is not consequently 
surprising to find Voltaire claiming 
him as an anti-christian author: for, 
though personally an humble believer, 
the tendency of his works, as the 
prince of infidels perceived, was to in- 
troduce a mode of thinking and rea- 
soning, which, had it much longer 
prevailed, would have banished faith 
and religious aspiration of every kind 
from the earth. 
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As it was, Locke's influence was 
strongly perceptible in the religious 
books of the time. How thin, flat, 
and cold is the English theology^an 
it be called theology ?— of this period 1 
Tiilotson and Burnet among our 
clergy, and Addison among our lay- 
writers, show it in all the unctionless 
elegance and propriety of its philoso- 
phic good sense. Throughout Europe, 
here and there only an exception be- 
ing noticeable, the mental level was 
the same. Reason, or rather reason- 
ing and taste were cultivated— but 
there was no eievaiion of thought; and 
especially sjririiyal themes, and $piri' 
tual reflections, which belong peculi- 
arly to revelation, which constitute 
the substratum itself, the very inward 
essence of the Bible, were, as by com- 
mon tacit consent, consigned* over to 
silence, or, perhaps, with contempt, 
regarded as the fantastic illusions of 
a diseased brain. 

Tnrretini partook largely of the 
temper of the age he lived in. He 
was the great philosophizer of Chris- 
tianity. Treating of the Christian 
religion under philosophic points of 
view, in the form of academic exer- 
cises, as he exclusively did, his ortho- 
doxy was but a body of doctrines 
without a spiritual soul, without the 
warmth-of-heart afiections to give it 
life ; and, by his example, he doubtless 
prepared the way for others to reduce 
this rigid magistei ial orthodoxy within 
more philosophical limits still. 

Two facts well illustrate the charac- 
ter of Tnrretini as a theologian, and 
the character also of the epoch. 

Ist, He entered into consultation 
with Tiilotson, Wake, and some Ger- 
man divines, 'to devise means for 
bringing about a doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical uniformity between all the 
Protestant churches and sects of Eu- 
rope. The very idea of this shows a 
willingrness to make great sacrifices,-— 
sacrifices which would have been equi- 
valent to a neutralization of the most 
important doctrines, from which the 
divisions he sought to heal have 
sprung — to a nentralization, indeed, 
as an attentive consideration of the 
project will show, of Christianity it- 
self. For does the propofal, let the 
reader determine, of a common agree- 
ment in theological questions between 
widely-separated churches, denote a 
desire to promote Christian charity 
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and unity 5 or does it betoken the sub- 
siding of every specific conviction into 
a wide generality of assent about 
Christianity, which, hoirever specious 
it may be in superficial theory, must 
nullify in practice the power of the 
Gospel altogether ? The kind of union, 
also, such a proposal tends to, would 
it not be the foundation, as it has 
hitherto been the only one, for a su- 
perstructure of sacerdotal dominion 
and tyranny ? And is it really good 
for any thing else ? The bare con- 
templation of the scheme of agree- 
ment by one occupying the position of 
Turretini, afibrds a strong proof that 
the distinctive tenets of Calvinism as 
opposed to the later views of Armi- 
nius, were already held but in very 
low estimation in Geneva. 

2d, A Confession of Faith called 
the Consensus, drawn up at the Synod 
of Dordrecht, had been formally 
adopted by the Genevan Church, and 
by those of some other of the Swiss 
cantons, as expressive of the funda- 
mental tenets of their creed. In fact, 
it held the same place in the Church 
of Geneva that the thirty- nine articles 
did in the Church of England. It 
determined all her most essential doc 
trines, was the base on which her 
teaching rested, and by defining what 
icaSi it excluded thereby very suffi- 
ciently what was not to be taught 
within the precincts of the national 
establishment. This Consensus was, 
during the time of Turretini, and 
chiefiy by his influence, abolished. 
The act itself was accomplished in a 
clandestine illegal manner, very cha- 
racteristic of the period, and of the 
men who performed it. The imme- 
diate object was to bring about the 
uniformity we have just spoken of. 
It appears by documents we have 
seen — especially some letters from 
Archbishop Tillotson to Turretini— 
that the king of England and the king 
of Prussia were anxious to efiect this 
purpose, and a suppression of con- 
fession was considered as the first ne- 
cessary step towards it. Such sup- 
pression would, however, have excited 
a good deal of popular comment and 
resistance, had it been openly avowed. 
The Genevan clergy, therefore, as- 
serted, that they did not intend by any 
express law to abrogate the Consensus, 
but merely to lay it aside by a reso- 
lution come to, iiUer parities, by their 



own body» as snperflnous ; the Gate- 
chism, they declared, of Calvin an- 
nouncing the same doctrines, and be- 
ing quite sufficient to secure their 
preservation. But after the stronger 
defence was removed, the weaker one 
was only suffered to remain standing 
for a season, to mask further opera- 
tions. And the consequences of this 
first breach made in the constitution 
of the national church were, as might 
have been expected, most baneful. 
A door was, by this measure, thrown 
open to every latitudinarian interpre- 
tation of Scripture ; and in a very 
short time after it took place, the theo- 
logy of Genevan divines had declined 
from the high absoluteness of Calvin- 
ism into Socinian equivocations. 

There is a tradition in Geneva, to 
which credit b attached by many 
whose opinions are of great weight, 
that about this time a society, com- 
posed of the most eminent and learned 
men of that city, was secretly formed 
for the express purpose of reducing 
Christianity, in practice, to within what 
they called the limits of sound reason. 
Of course, we should pay no attention 
to this tradition, being unsupported 
by any direct authentic evidence, if the 
story had not reached us from many 
quarters, and been insisted on as true, 
by persons who are in the best posi- 
tion to preserve traditionary informa- 
tion. In a little republic, too, like 
Geneva, where all the families know 
each other from father to son, any 
remarkable fact may be much better 
traditionally handed down through 
two generations only, than it could be 
in larger communities. The society 
in question had at its head a very dis- 
tinguished man, with whose name, ne- 
vertheless, the majority of our readers 
are probably unacquainted, — Abou- 
zit, a celebrated geometrician, who, 
though he has produced few works, 
enjoyed during his life a high Euro- 
pean renown. Sir Isaac Newton con- 
sidered him a worthy umpire in a dis- 
pute between himself and Liebnitz ; 
and it was in deference to his judg- 
ment that our great astronomer chan- 
ged an opinion he had expressed 
touching the eclipse observed by 
Thales in 585 before the Christian era. 
Abouzit seems to have united all suf- 
frages. Voltaire always spoke of him 
with the highest admiration. Among 
his countrymen the esteem he corn- 
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manded amonnted to feneration ; and, 
by all accounts^ he was as amiable and 
excellent in all the private relations of 
society as he was accomplished and 

Erofound. When such a man puts 
imself at the head of sncb a society, we 
may be sure that his motive is pure. It 
was through a warm, mistaken philan- 
thropy, that he, and others no doubt 
worthy tobeassociatedwithhim, form- 
ed the project we have mentioned. 
They considered the mysteries and mi- 
racles of Christianity so to disfigure and 
vitiate its pure morality, that they de- 
termined, without shocking the public 
prejudices, quietly, by the influence 
they could so sensibly exert in all the 
high places of the little republic, to 
purge these spots practically out of it. 
And that they succeeded to a great ex- 
tent in their design, the facts we have 
in continuance to record will show. 

After the death of Turretini, two 
names which have fallen into merited 
obscurity, meet us in the history of 
the Church of Geneva — Jacob Vernet, 
and Jacob Vemes. Both these persons 
lived and wrote in the heart of the 
eighteenth century, and were active 
and effective men of their day. From 
the works of the former, who was a 
disciple of Turretini, it is evident that 
be had adopted Soeinian views. He 
was a professor and pastor. Vemes, 
also a pastor, and a man of wealth, 
whose amiable manners and cultivated 
mind gained him many friends, and 
made him very popular, was decidedly, 
if not avowedly, Soeinian. These two 
men are the last doctors, of the Gene- 
van Church of whom any record or 
memory exists down to the last twenty- 
five years. Very ordinary individuals 
themselves, they have borrowed some 
lustre from the great authors with 
whom they lived in intimacy, or with 
whom they corresponded. Vernet 
exchanged frequent letters with Mon- 
tesquieu, whose great work on the 
Evprit des Lois was published under 
bis supenntendance at Geneva. With 
Voltaire also, and with Rousseau, he 
bad frequent intercourse. He had the 
honour of being lampooned by the 
philosopher of Ferney, and between 
him and the wretched Jean Jacques 
there passed many letters of hypocri- 
tical sensibility and base prevarica- 
tions on both sides, on the subject of 
ehriftian doctrines. Vemes was still 
more conspicuom for bis connexion 
with these iUastrious men. He was 
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the intimate friend of Voltaire, was 
the oft'invited guest at Femey ; and 
he who had taken for his motto 
Ecrapez Vlnfumet used to call this 
ordained minibter of the gospel his 
" dear priest C' his •• amiable pa$tor.** 
With Rousseau, however, Vemes had 
chiefly to do. At first a friend to 
this most eloquent of sophists and un- 
happy of men, he attacked him after- 
wards with great virulence on the 
Confession of Faith of the Savoyard 
vicar in the Emeiius. Hence Rous- 
seau's excommunication from the Pro- 
testant Church of his native city, and 
hence his celebrated Lettret de La 
Montagne, which throw so much light 
on the character of the Genevan clergy 
of that day. 

To prove the Socinianism of Vernet 
and Vemes — or, if those who tread 
actually in their steps should like the 
word better, their Arianism — one has 
but to glance over the works of these 
pastors. In a volume of dissertations 
on doctrinal subjects, entitled Opuscula 
Selecta 7'^tfo/o^iea,Vemet endeavours 
to make it appear, that the dogma of 
original sin was not known to the an- 
cient Hebrews. He maintains that it 
was not till the Jewish nation fell into 
the hands of ignorant teachers, who 
introduced various superstitions and 
fabulous traditions among them, that 
this doctrine found a place in their 
creed. He alleges that the Targum, 
which appeared in the time of Herod, 
first spread the opinion that " it was 
by the matice of the Serpent thai the inha^ 
bitants of the earth were Mitbject to death/' 
but that none but the vulgar believed 
the fable.'* He then goes on with the 
most conceited self-sufficiency to insist, 
that TertuUian and St Augustine were 
quite mistaken on this point; and that 
their mistake arose from a misrepre- 
sentation of certain passages of St 
Paurs Epistles. In another disquisi- 
tion, De Deitate Otfisti, this same M. 
Vex net affirms, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity has no countenance in the 
Bible, and is to be traced to its origin 
in the obscure metaphysics of Plotinus, 
who announced it first to the world, 
towards the close of the third cen- 
tury, in a work entitled Of the Three 
Primordial StUntances, Many other 
assertions of a like Soeinian stamp 
might be cited from the writings of 
this person ; but, in order to be brief, 
we will merely refer onr readers to 
hb catechism, and to that of his col- 
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leagae Venues. In neither of these 
catechisms is the deity of Christ 
acknowledged. It is> on the contrary, 
denied, by being:» in the most marked 
and striking manner, omitted, when 
the nature and birth of the Messiah 
are explained. There is a design, 
however, to hide this denial of the 
Godhead of Christ in both of these 
treacherous expositions of the Christian 
creed. Words with many meanings* 
and many shades of meaning, are used; 
but neveri when the divinity of the 
Saviour is in question, the right word 
— the plain one in which no subter- 
fuge can lurk. The bad faith of Ver- 
net especially, the subdolous manner 
in which he strove to insinuate, unob- 
served, his heretical opinions into the 
public mind, is seen in a fact which 
might be esteemed iusignificant, if it 
did not, with a multitude of other 
small traits of a similar kind, betray 
the cautious aggressiveness, with which 
he and his brother pastors sought 
to Socioianize the church of which 
they were the sworn ministers and 
ostensible guardians. In the first 
edition of his catechism just alluded 
to, there is a section entitled — Of the 
Diviniljf of Christ, in which, neverthe- 
less, this divinity is denied ; in the 
second edition, this title is changed 
into The Divitie Nature of Christ ; and 
in the third and last edition, the same 
section, its former title being sup- 
pressed, is headed thus : Oft/ie Names 
and Offices of Jesus Christ, 

The pastors had probably more than 
one motive for concealing the purpose 
they entertained, but their chief motive 
for the secrecy with which they pur- 
sued it, was this — that a large portion 
of the inhabitants of Geneva were 
then strongly attached to the ortho- 
dox doctrines. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes had brought to that 
city numbers who had fled from per- 
secution in France, and their descend- 
ants still clung with so much ardour 
to the creed for which their fathers 
had suflered, that it would have been 
hi»^hly imprudent to have roused their 
suspicions as to what was going on. 
The works of the pastors being, most 
of them, written in Latin, were out of 
tlieir reach. This made the clandes- 
tine plan to Socinianize the churcli 
more easy. A few ordinary artifices 
and prevarications, thus sufficed to 
blind the people, till the people be- 
came« in a short time* as indifferent to 



religions truth as the clergy were 
hostile to it. 

There can be no doubt that the 
French philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, contributed much towards 
corrupting the doctrine of the Geneva 
divines. This infidel school of so- 
called philosophy told, for many rea- 
sons, with more effect upon Geneva* 
than upon any other place out of 
France ; Geneva is close upon the 
French frontier — the language of her 
inhabitants is French. She was, as 
the real head of the federal cantons, 
neither so insignificant — so adjective, 
if the term may be used — a country* 
(as Belgium might then have been 
considered,) as to have felt but pass- 
ively the ruling influences of the age ; 
nor had she in herself those counter 
influences to put forth, which would 
have preserved her from subservience 
to the mental superiority of her great 
neighbour. She had been lately re* 
nowned — her old renown kept her up 
in the eye of the world — she had pre- 
tensions literary, philosophical— -she 
was regarded as the nurse of letters, 
as well as of 6reedom — she had during 
the existing generation produced 
Bonnet and Rousseau. In a word, 
she was just in that position of quasi 
eminence that fltted her to receive 
willingly, with all the pride and con- 
eeit of an inferior imitating a supe- 
rior, the fullest second-hand impres- 
sion of French philosophy. She had 
no single great man within her walls* 
and, what was worse, many clerical 
pretenders to literary fame ; and 
above all, her Christianity, which 
would have been the only effective 
antagonist of the infidel philosophy* 
had capitulated — had made with it 
terms of peace. One is not surprized* 
then, to find Geneva at this period 
the pet city of the French philosophers. 
As a republican city, she would have 
been, at any time, the proper object 
of their laudation, if her religion had 
not revolted them. But when they 
could call her the philosophic city as 
well as the republican city, she was 
exactly the example they sought for* 
to illustrate their principles. 

Voltaire invented legends about 
China* to show how civihzed, how 
moral, how happy, a nation might 
be without Christianity. We may 
imagine, then, with what eagerness he 
and his eo- mates, not having to travel 
this time to the Celestial empire for 
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an exaoqiie, seized upon an instance, of torments, 
as they deemed, close by them, vbich 
went to exhibit Christianity on the 
decline — abated almost to a mere 
name ; whilst philosophy aod freedom 
throve only the more on that account, 
among a contented, flourishing:, and 
highly instructed people. This at 
least was the vi»w which the philoso- 
phers took of Geneva ; it was to this 
▼iew that she owed the praises they 
lavished upon her ; and certainly the 
fact that they did so praise her, that 
they did hold her up as an illustration 
of the virtue of their own anti- 
chrtstian principles, is a strong proof 
that she merited this evil distinction. 
In a letter of Voltaire to D' Alem- 
bert, dated September 23, 1763, we 
find this expression — *' I will never 
pardon you for not having returned 

by Geneva ; you would have been 

delighted to see the accomplishment 

of all your predictions ;** and in au- 

other letter in 1768, to the Marquis of 

Villevielie, he writes — ** Be assured 

there are not twenty persons in 

Geneva who do not abjure Calvin as 

heartilyas they do the Pope.*' D'Alem- 

bert's celebrated article in the Eocy- 

clopsedia, however, entitled Geneva, 

the materials for which — we must 

bear in mind thb significant circum- 
stance — were furnished him by a 

Genevan pastor, named Mobchon, is 

much bolder, and more decisive. In 

this article, from which we here insert 

an extract, D* Alembert gives a fear- 
ful picture of a fallen church, aud 

shows the joy of the French philoso- 
pher in contemplating it. 

After having lauded Geneva as 

the p/iilosop/iic city, the Encyclope- 
dist notices an inscription on her 

Hotel de Viile, in which the Pope is 

designated as Antichrist, upon which 

he exclaims — « [n our days there is 

no Antichrist.*' He then goes on 

thus: — 
«* We must not think tliat the 

Genevese entertain the prevalent 

opinions on those articles of religion 

elsewhere deemed most important. 
Many of them believe no longer in 

the divinity of Jesus Christ ; and hell, 

one of the principal points of our 

creed, is discarded from that of many 
of their pastors. It would be, accord- 
ing to them, to outrage the Deity, to 
imagine that this Being, so full of 

justice and benevolenee, were capable 
of punishing our faults by an eternity 
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They maintain that we 
should never literally interpret those 
parts of the sacred volume, which 
appear to wound humanity aud rea- 
son. To say all in a word, several 
pastors of Geneva have no other reli- 
gion than that of a perfect Socinian- 
ism. They reject all mysteries, and 
believe that the first principle of true 
religion is to propose nothing to be- 
lief which shocks our reason : — thus, 
when they are pressed on the necessity 
of revelation, a dogma so essential to 
Christianity, they substitute the word 
utility, which seems to them less hard 
and positive ; in this they are not 
orthodox, but they are consistent with 
their own priuciplesu Respect for 
Jesus Christ and the scriptures, is 
perhaps the only thing which distin- 
guishes the Christianity of Geneva 
from pure Deism.'* 

Calvin, disciple of Christ, hear 
this I Thy church, erewhile the 
glory of the Reformation, is now 
gloried in by infidels I Her name is 
struck out from the records of Christ's 
faithful witnesses, to be inscribed in 
the very Bible of unbelievers J How 
scarlet is the bare fact I How it 
startles and shocks 1 How damning 
it is in its own light! It speaks 
louder and more eloquently than a 
thousand accusers I 

The venerable company — so are 
the society of pastors at Geneva called 
— published a paper, which they 
called a declaration, in answer to 
D'Alembert's article. They deny 
therein the truth of the account he 
gives of their doctrines ; but in terms 
so vague, and susceptible of so many 
constructions, that their declaration 
really declares nothing, and leaves 
the charge against them in full force. 
This document must inspire every 
reader with the most painful con- 
tempt for those who drew it up ; and 
yet with pity at the embarrassment of 
men of general respectability of cha- 
racter, who had placed themselves in 
such a position, that they dared not 
be frank and true either towards infi- 
dels, or towards orthodox Christians. 
M. Yernet, subsequent to this decla- 
ration, undertook to confute, in a more 
complete manner, the assertions of 
D* Alembert. He wrote two disputa- 
tious volumes with this purpose ; bnt 
he really only very imperfectly ^on- 
tradictft a few of the least iiiYportant 
of the Encyclopedist's allegations. The 
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others appear to have been substan- 
tially true, from the very reply which 
they provoked. Tho accusation 
against, or rather the approving de- 
scription — for such it was intended to 
be — of the Geneva clergy, is compris- 
ed in a few lines, and in still fewer it 
might have been refuted. The vene- 
rable company, or the pastor Vernet, 
who was at their head, had but to re- 
cite, in a few brief sentences, a dis* 
tinct creed ; and had it been in the 
main orthodox, this would have been 
a satisfactory answer. But the equi- 
vocations and circumlocutions which 
were resorted to, show that there was 
no point-blank reply at hand to be 
given. Indeed, Vernet's own works 
were against him, and^t^r D*Alembert, 
80 that his defence of the company 
was a lame and an angry, a sore and 
a sorry affair^ both to him and to 
them. 

We must mention here, that this 
pastor thought the Christianity taught 
under his auspices mi^ht have the ap- 
probation even of Voltaire. He wrote 
to this declared enemy of the Chris- 
tian faitb, on his first coming to Fer- 
ney, a letter in which there is the 
following passage, which shows how 
tame religion must have become, how 
accommodated to the taste of incre- 
dulity, when such an appeal could be 
made in its favour to such a man, and 
from such a quarter : — 

** You know," writes Vernet, " that 
religion is as necessary to men as 
government ; and you see that ours is 
so simple, so wise, so gentle, so ex. 
FURCATED, {epuree, the word purijied 
does not give its equivalent sense in 
English,) that a philosopher could not 
demand a more rational one, nor a 
politician one more conducive to the 
public good." 

Vernes' controversy with Rousseau 
was much of the same character as 
that of Vernet with D*Alembert. 
Rousseau, in his confession of faith of 
the Savoyard vicar, had denied the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. On this 
point Vernes dares not meet him. 
He shifts therefore his ground to the 
subject of miracles, which Rousseau 
bad also denied. But he bad too able 
an adversary to deal with to be allow- 
ed to confine the question to this topic. 
Rousseau, after insinuating that the 
miracle article of faith bad been got 
up {batie apr^s coup) merely for the 
occasion^ challenges the whole con- 



fraternity of pastors to stand forward 
and defend their orthodoxy, on all 
those fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which they had renounced. 
He thus has his a$«sailant8 at great ad- 
vantage. Without reply, they wero 
obliged to hear such language as this. 
** The church of Geneva had ap • 
peared for a considerable time to po- 
sess more of the true spirit of Christi- 
anity than any other, and on this de- 
ceitful appearance, I honoured her 
pastors with praises of which they 
seemed to be worthy. But now these 
same pastors, hitherto all compliance 
and suppleness, have become sudden- 
ly so rigid as to carp at the orthodoxy 
of a layman, whilst they leave their 
own in most scandalous uncertainty. 
They are asked if Jesus Christ is 
God, and dare not give an answer. 
They are asked what mysteries they 
admit, and they dare not give an an- 
swer. On what points will they then 
reply ? And what can be their fun- 
damental articles which difier from 
mine, if those comprised in the above 
questions be not of the number ? 

** A philosopher casts a rapid glance 
on them ; he sees through them ; he 
sees in them Arians, Socinians ; he 
declares the fact openly, thinking to 
do them honour, when immediately in 
alarm and consternation they assemble 
together ; all is discussion, agitation ; 
they are at their wits' end ; and after 
consultations, deliberations, and con- 
ferences numberless, the whole ends 
in a confused logomachy, in which 
they say neither Yes nor No. Is not 
the orthodox doctrine very clear, and 
is it not in sure hands ? Oh, Gene- 
vese ! vour ministers are strange men 1 
They know not either what thev be- 
lieve, or what they do not believe; 
they know not even what they would 
seem to believe ; and their only mode 
of establishhag their own faith is by 
attacking that of others.** 

In truth, the Genevan clergy felt se- 
verely the falseness of their position. 
This is proved not merely oy their 
evasions of the direct questions as to 
the Divinity of Christ, so repeatedly 
put to them, but also by the fact that 
the examination of Rousseau's hereti- 
cal opinions, which was alone within 
the competence of the consistory, was 
transferred illegally to the civil power, 
who pronounced condemnation on 
them, and put their author ont of the 
pale of the Republic. The venerable 
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company doubtless perceiTed that had 
this judgment emanated from them, 
they would have been obliged to 
pronounce it on strictly theological 
grounds, which would have forced 
them to be explicit as to their own 
doctrines whilst condemning the here- 
sies of another. 

As to Rousseau, it is by no means 
improbable, that his opinions pointed 
to a result of a practical sort he may 
have vaguely entertained. In his 
Social Contract, he sketches the out- 
line plan of a civil religion. The New 
Testament, divested of its miracles and 
mysteries, would have furnished just 
the proper base for this religion, the 
idea of which he so fondly cherished ; 
and be may have deemed the season 
and circumstances propitious for push- 
ing his theory out into eventual, 
though not immediate, practice. A 
whole church, one firmly constituted, 
and that of his native city too, seem- 
ed disposed, as far as he could judge, 
to give admission to his views, at 
least not to repel them, and to let 
them work their own way. He made 
advances to this church ; he expressed 
the most ardent desire to be received 
openly into her bosom. With many 
of her pastors he was personally and 
intimately acquainted, and, in their 
conversations, it might not have ap- 
peared that their religious sentiments 
differed very materially from his own. 
In their works, their Christianity, 
compared with the orthodox standard, 
had an almost doctrineless aspect. 
They had discarded the most import- 
ant mysteries of the gospel — the 
godhead of the Messiah, original 
sin, the atonement, regeneration, and 
the doctrines of free grace and predes- 
tination. The gospel, thus stripped of 
all that distinguishes it from a system 
of ethics, looked very bare, and ex- 
tremely rational ; and the Christian 
theology revived at the Reformation, 
seemed on the very point of being 
converted into a Christian phitoiophy^ 
in agreement with the spirit of the 
age. This would have suited Rous- 
seau's theory exactly, and would have 
been quite on a level, almost synony- 
mous, with his confession of faith in 
Emeliut. And when we consider 
that the pastors themselves were mix- 
ed with the philosophers ; that they 
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gloried in their philosophic liberality, 
and corresponded, some of them fami- 
liarly, on terms of cordial friendship, 
with the most determined infidels of 
the day, it is not surprising that the 
sanguine-dreaming Rousseau should 
have hoped, as he affirms he *did, for 
their countenance to his religious 
views, and have expected to find in 
them very effective, if not very pro- 
minent confederates, in promoting the 
project we suppose him somewhat ob- 
scurely to have harboured. The fol- 
lowing passage from his Lettres de 
la Montogne, seems to give some 
colour to the conjecture we have haz- 
arded. He therein, giving a very just 
picture of the religious state of Europe 
at the time, intimates— and this inti- 
mation is full of meaniog — that he had 
had the Genevan clergy in his mind 
in his portrait of the Savoyard vicar. 

•* As for me," he says, " 1 consi- 
dered it the glory and happiness of my 
country to possess a clergy, animate^ 
by a spirit so rare, that, without at- 
taching themselves to doctrines purely 
speculative, they centred all religion 
in morality and the duties of the man 
and the citizen. I thought, without 
taking upon me directly their defence, 
I should be doing the state a good ser- 
vice, by justifying the maxims 1 sup- 
posed them to hold, and by warding 
off the censures to which they were 
exposed. By showing that what they 
neglected was neither certain nor use- 
ful, 1 hoped to put a check upon those 
who would have imputed this neglect 
to them as a crime. Without naming 
them, without referring to them, with** 
out compromising their orthodoxy, I 
held them' up as an example to all 
theologians. 

« My design was a bold one, but it 
was not rash; and had not circum- 
stances intervened which it was impos- 
sible to foresee, it would naturally 
have succeeded. Many enlightened 
men, illustrious magistrates, enter- 
tained, equally with myself, this con- 
viction. Reflect upon the religious 
state of Europe at the moment when 
my book* was published, aod you will 
see that the probability was that it 
would be every where well received. 
Religion^ brought in all countries into 
discredit by philosophy, had lost its 
ascendant, even over the populace. 
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Ecclesiastics, obstinately bent on prop- 
ping it np on its weak side, allowed it 
to be mioed in its foundations ; and the 
whole edifice, bending to its fall, was 
ready to sink under its own weight into 
ruins. Controversies had ceased, be- 
cause no one was any longer interested 
in them ; and peace reigned among all 
parties, because no one cared about 
his own party. What a moment to 
establish a solid peace! And whom 
could a work offend, which — blaming 
none, excluding none — showed that all 
were essentially agreed, despite their 
differences? This was to set up at 
once philosophic liberty and religious 
piety ; it was to reconcile the love of 
order with respect for particular pre- 
judices ; it was to destroy at their root 
all fanatical dissensions, and to realise 
the wish of the Abb6 St Pierre — to 
abolish theology, that religion might 
flourish.*' 

Subsequent to these controversies 
with D'Aleiubert and Rousseau, the 
Genevan clergy gave fresh manifes- 
tations of their Socinian principles. 
In 1777 a M. Jean Lecointe, a candi- 
date tor holy orders, being at the time 
a pupil of M. Veruet, proclaimed, 
with the approbation of the pa&tors, 
the following sentiments, in a proba 
tiouary diACourse : ** that it was tiighly 
oondemnabie to regard Jesus Christ as 
equal to God the Father; that, excel- 
kut as he was, he was inferior to the 
Father by his nature, and subject to 
obedience. Sequilur ut vAitJtdamus 
j)er sonant iilani ut tximiam^ minime ta- 
wen putri esguiparandam esse, imu turn 
nalurd, turn votuntaie et obedientia, in^ 
ferioreni, ac tsuhjecia/H,'" He further 
rtjected the expression Sun of God, 
because it seemed to equal Jesus Christ 
with the Father, nulla adhibita gradus 
dislinclione. He then declared that 
we should not render the same degree 
of honour to the Son as to the Father — 
** non eodem honoris graducotendum estte 
Patrernac I'ihum;* and finally, hesum- 
med up ihe substance of his theme in 
these words : — ** Denique Jesus {et hie 
est summus apex majestatis ejus) angelis 
ipsis fuxt superior, summumque numen 
proptus cohtingtns, et in tanto gradu 
untcus, proptcrtaque didusjilius Dei 
tmigtuiius, ac dileclisswivs.'* 

This discourse became famous from 
the effect it produced in France. It 
^as urged by the Popish clergy as an 
argument against allowing French pro* 
tesunts to be educated in Geneva. 
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In a remonstrance presented to Louis 



XVI. in 1780, on the subject, the re- 
monstrants say : — " without appealing^ 
to public notoriety, without taking 
advantage of avowals which have 
escaped inadvertently from celebrated 
Calvinists, have we not seen the 
theological school itself of Geneva 
present, three years ago, the scandal- 
ous spectacle to the world of an argu- 
ment publicly maintained, and remain- 
ing to this day uncensured, in which 
the divinity of our Lord Jems Christ 
—the immovable barrier which sepa- 
rates pure Deism from Christianity-^ 
teas set up as a problem, to be disputed 
on, and to be decided negatively ?** 

It was now that Calvin's catechism, 
under the mask of which the Consenstu 
had been suppressed, was itself arbi- 
trarily abolished. The venerable 
company came to a decision to this 
effect ; and the only formality used in 
accomplishing it, was the sending of 
half-a-dozen men, with large baskets, 
through ail the schools and colleges of 
the canton, to gather np these cate- 
chisms, and to replace them by others 
of a very equivocal character. In this 
instance, as also in the suppression of 
the Consensus, the pastors acted with- 
out law, and in violation of express 
and positive ecclesiastical ordinances. 

But why, it may be asked, being so 
bent on reducing Christian doctrine to 
the lowest state, should these men have 
been so warm in defending themselves 
from the imputations and the applauses 
of the philosophers on this score? 
Because the philosophers attributed to 
their opinions a purpose which they 
never intended to give them. They 
were justified, certainly, in disclaiming* 
this purpose, and showing that their 
opinions did not lead to it ; but in 
order to have done this finally and ef- 
fectually, they should have proclaimed 
what they were — Socinians. A Soci- 
nian has much to contend for against 
an infidel, and the pastors no doubt 
felt this. They were not men of liber- 
tine-mocking intellects — they were 
influenced by nofree- thinking maxims; 
but appear to have been grave formal 
persons, somewhat ambitions to be 
thought extremely philosophical, yet 
recoiling with horror from the idea of 
making common cause with the scep- 
tical philosophy of the day. We 
would hold them to have been, in the 
main, upright, conscientious men, who 
were really shocked at the constme- 
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tion the infidet philosophers put opon 
their lowered ^iews of the gospel. 
But they were in the net of their own 
preTaricationsy and had not Tirtue 
enough^ — had no conviction strong 
enough — to extricate them out of it. 
Thus they equivocated shamefuliyy 
and ezhihiced to the world an example 
of had faith in controversy which is 
perhaps unparalleled m the history of 
any other chnrch. 

Their condtict at the time, however, 
escaped censure and even notice ; and 
nothing can prove more strikingly than 
this facty the religious apathy into 
which all Europe had sunk during the 
eighteenth century. The renowned 
church of Geneva lapsed — unconsci- 
ously, one might almost say — as it 
were by a natural declension — into 
Socinianism, without exciting observa^ 
tion in any Protestant ooantry. The 
higbest light of the Reformation went 
ovLf, and no eye missed it ; and when 
the French philosophers exultingly 
announced it to be extinct, the same 
apathy continued. Yet the erent was 
DO common one: it was that of a whole 
muional establishraenl apostatizing 
from all the doctrines which had for- 
merly given it the very first rank 
among reformed communities, to adopt 
the extreme opposite tenets. The case 
was — we will not absolutely fay ji— 
quite singular. A national Socinian 
•ttobtishment ! — as really and openly 
so as if it had been founded by Soci- 
nusy and not by Calvin. This is 
what the Church of Geneva — though 
the fact was never explicitly avowed — 
was; and this Christendom, if the short 
triumph of the Arian heresy be not 
regarded as an exception, had never 
before witnessed I 

We have attempted, in some of our 
preceding remarks, to account for this 
remarkable transformation of Calvin- 
ism into Socinianism. In addition, 
we would venture a query : — whether 
the Calvlnistie doctrines themselves, 
which we regard as the purest and 
highest reach of Christianity, may 
not have contributed to produce this 
effect? 

These doctrines may be held ipi- 
ritually, or merely Intellectually, tIz. 
really or nominally, and seem in ei- 
ther case little caleulated to keep up 
permanent life in ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments. They are too spiritual 
for these institutions, which are ciTil 
and social as well as religions, or they 
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are too little so. They are the most 
abstract tenets that can be brought 
practically to bear on human nature, 
without straining the mind and pro- 
ducing an ugly and vicious exaggera- 
tion of conduct. They consequently, 
when they work by divine infiuenee, 
put man in a director, in a more 
intimate communion with God, than 
any other doctrines which have a less 
abstract, a more mixed character. The 
heart is then the seat of their actions, 
and they have a plenitude of vital 
power. They are understood less 
than they are experienced; and it b 
their operation, not their theoretic 
completeness* that is prized — that is 
felt to be infinitely preoiotis. In this 
sense they are too spiritual for any 
promiscuous body of men. On the 
other hand, they may present them- 
selves to the mind, divested of all evan- 
gelic virtue, in the severe shape of the 
most difficult problem of religious phi- 
losophy solved. They form a whole 
system of theology so rigorously logi- 
eal, that they may be comprehended by 
the understanding without moving the 
afiections at all. In this sense, again—. 
though, under peculiar circumstances, 
they may hold their ground — they are 
not at all adapted to the multitude. 

Now, in establishments, it is always 
this intellectual and nominal, not the 
genuine and spiritual, Calvinism that 
is set up, and it has rarely any long 
endurance. Despite her articlt^ and 
homilies, the Anglican Church has 
been almost constantly Armioian. In 
Scotland, however, it must be admit- 
ted, that the school of Knox, the Cal- 
▼iu of the North, has lasted stoutly 
out down to the present time. This 
may be accounted for by the peculiar 
national temper of the Scotch. They 
are a hard and severe race. They 
demand less that theiraffections should 
be stirred than that their understand- 
ings should be convinced. Besides, 
to their Calvinism they have added 
a grave, reasoning, yet gorgeous phi- 
losophy, which comports well with 
it, and has imparted to it somewhat of 
popular attraction. The Genevese 
are of an altogether difiert nt tempe- 
rament. Strictly moral and serious, 
reflective, too, and fond of argument, 
there is yet no people less logical or 
less profound. The rigid and the po- 
sitive is not for them. That tension 
of intellect and rigour of principle, 
which is 80 nattiral to the Scotch, is 
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totally iocompatible with their cast of 
character. They are not made even 
to appreciate the theoretic beauty, the 
wholeness, the metaphysical depth 
and grand simplicity, of Calvin's theo- 
logy. It is not surprising then that 
they let it go^that it vanished from 
among them at the period we speak of 
completely. As it had assumed a 
more austere and absolute form with 
them than any where else, so their re^ 
nunciation of it was thorough and un- 
equivocal beyond any example. The 
reaction from Calvinism brought them 
at once down to Socinianism ; and of 
the great work of the great Genevan 
reformer, nothing but its memory — a 
nominis umbra — remained. 

The mured doctrines appear to be 
more suited, than the abstract Calvin- 
istic ones, to establishments. These 
are neither too spiritual nor too sys- 
tematic, but have, as it were, an as- 
cendiDg and descending scale of piety, 
recommending them to the warmest 
and sincerest, as well as to the formal 
and half-hearted Christian. From 
their very brokenness, from their in- 
consistencies, they cannot satisfy reli- 
gious reasonings, or induce any one 
to rest, renouncing further quest, in 
this barren satisfaction. The affec- 
tions play in them a very great part, 
precisely because the presumptuous- 
ness of reasoning ia baffled. They 
are never a mere theory, an object of 
intellectual contemplation, a sem- 
blance, A name, with a reality work- 
ing against them, as established Cal- 
vinism usually is. In their practical 
energy, greater or less, their very ex- 
istence consists ; and they are, on the 
whole, so conformed to the middle 
course which the great majority of 
serious men love in all things to pur- 
sue, that even without the mysterious 
agency of the Holy Spirit, it seems 
they would ever have an extensive ac- 
ceptance among the generality of re- 
ligiously disposed persons. 

In confirmation of this remark, we 
may observe, that Wesley left behind 
him a church,. which, by the power of 
the mixed tenets, has diffused itself 
over the whole Protestant world ; 
while Whitfield left none, but only 
numerous followers. Indeed it is pro- 
bable, that this latter reviver of the 
Gospel perceived bow strongly Cal- 
vinism repudiates ecclesiastical or- 
ganizatioofl^ and therefore abstained 
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from the attempt to fonnd a church 
after the example of the Wesley ana. 

As to evangelical parties, which are 
not established churches, they repre- 
sent exactly gennine Calvinism, which 
is ever springing up, here and there« 
out of all communions, but as soon as 
it becomes at all widely spread, get- 
ting corrupt, and dying away of it- 
self. Popularity is, in every case, 
death to its purity and spirituality. 
Thus, whibt it has always been found, 
and always prominent, in the Church 
of Christ, it has never, except during 
brief seasons previous to its temporary 
local extinction, been popular. And 
this is the great argument in its fa- 
vour, this is what stamps it with the 
seal of truth ; for the masaof men ever 
love the partiaUy true better than the 
absoluttly true ; and the Gospel, pure 
from God, will always gather to itself 
the few of every denomination, not 
the MANY of any denomination, for its 
real disciples. 

It may appear, perhaps, to some of 
our readers, that the distinctions we 
have just made are too nice, and, be- 
sides, that they but very remotely ac- 
count for the effect we would in part at- 
tribute to Calvinism. These objectors 
would probably rather see only, in the 
fall of the Genevan Church, an illus- 
tration of the state of Christianity all 
over the world at that period. Be it so; 
Socinianism was not openly expressed, 
but whether it was not tacitly enter- 
tained by Christian doctors pretty uni- 
versally at thb time, it would be hard 
to determiue. The very doubt one 
feels with respect to this question, goes 
far to decide it against those who are 
the objects of the doubt. It might 
have been, that any one of the re- 
formed churches at that juncture, be- 
ing placed precisely in the external 
position of the Church of Geneva, 
would have acted as she acted. When 
we consider that the pastors were the 
most compact and powei*ful body of 
the little republic to which they be- 
longed, and that, aided by the gradu- 
ally increasing indifference of the peo- 
ple, they could do in Geneva what any 
other clergy couid not do in any other 
state, we have, it is possible^ in this 
difference of power, the whole differ- 
ence that existed between the Genevan 
and other Protestant communions, 
during the greater part of the eight- 
eenth century. 
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THB WOfiLD OF LONDON. 
Part IX. 
Homeless People. 

Of the firesides of old England { 



You are requested to imagine^ if 
you have never yourself experienced 
tlie luxury of the sensation^ a contin- 
ental tourist landed at Dover^ leaving 
behind, with small regret, the land of 
paved roads, walled towns, dust, glare, 
passports, stewed cat, and white wine 
vinegar, comfortably seated in an easy- 
chair in one of those delightful sitting 
rooms of the Old Ship — after a eood 
old English dinner, a bottle of Madeira 
at his elbow, a dish of filberts within 
lazy reach, and a clear, gassy, sea- 
coal fire, puffing and fizzing in smil- 
ing welcome of the travellers return 
to his native Albion ; you are request- 
ed to imagine, I say, if you have any 
imagination at all, the thrice-happy 
man, implanting his feet on the fen* 
der, turning up the tips of his com- 
fortable toes to the bars, welcoming 
the poker for old acquaintance sake, 
throwing himself back in his chair, 
and exclaiming in ecstasy — 

'< O, the firesides of old England " 

** A good Mea- coal fire hath a two- 
fold operation in it. It ascends me 
into the inward man, dries up there 
all the cold, moist, fogmatic humours 
that environ him : makes him cheer- 
ful, sociable, full of nimble, fiery 
shapes, which delivered over the boU 
tie, wMch is the inspiration, becomes 
excellent wit. The second property 
of your excellent sea^coal is, the warm- 
ing of the blood ; which, before cold 
and settled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pusillani- 
mity and cowardice ; but your sea- 
coal warms it, and makes it course 
from the inwards to the parts extreme : 
it illumineth the face, which, as a bea- 
con, gives warning to all the rest of 
this little kingdom, man, to warm. 
and then the vital commoners and in- 
land petty spirits muster me all to their 
great captidn the heart, who great, 
and puffed up with this calorie, doth 
any deed of courage, and this valour 
comes of tea-coal T* Thus far the 
puissant and most corpulent knight. 
Sir John Fabtaff, upon this loiyeot^ 
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with variations. There is, in sooth, 
something more than warmth, wel- 
come, cheerfulness, serenity, and so- 
ciety, in a good sea-coal fire, though 
these are much, and more than the 
steaming stoves and sulphurous char^ 
bon i hois of the continent can afford : 
there is a nationality in a blazing Eng. 
Ibh coal fire, identifying itself with us, 
and us with our country. Is not coal 
the source of our material, as freedom 
is of our moral power ? is not coal the 
tractor and domesticator of our iron, 
the parent of our copper, tin, lead, and 
steel? is not coal the great luminary 
of our agp, before whose sparkling 
light the illuminaii of the schools, not 
to mention the old oil lamps, have for 
ever *^ paled their ineffectual fires ? ** 
b not coal the nursing-mother of onr 
steam-engines by land and sea, the 
worthy representatives of our domin- 
ion over both ? Go as deep as yon 
please into the causes of the magnifi- 
cent position this scrubby little isle of 
Albion holds among the nations of the 
earth, do you not find coal at the bot- 
tom of it ? and much as we confess our- 
selves obliged to old King Alfred, do 
we not acknowledge ourselves infinite- 
ly more indebted to old King Coal ? 

The aristocratic reader, peeping 
over the verge of this page at his 
warmth- dispensing fire, marvelling 
the while that the connexion between 
individual comfort and national glory, 
suggested by its cheering blaze, never 
struck him before, will, mayhap, mar- 
vel what sea-coal fires have to do with 
homeless people — ^very little, in truth ; 
but as there are reasons for roasting 
eggs, so may there be reasons for not 
roasting them, of which we take the 
not having eggs, nor fire whereat to 
roast them, of reasons the two most 
conclusive. 

Some years ago, when we first ad- 
ventured upon the great ocean of 
London life, we made our triumphal 
entry Into the metropolis, the enviable 
possessor of a capiul of sixteen sove- 
reigns — a weight of metal, in our 
opkdoD, eqnal to the enterprise of 
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taking the town by storm ; and, in- 
deed, we had already planted, in iooa- 
gination, oar standard upon the loftiest 
ramparu of the •* Row ;** already we 
had feasted, by anticipation, with all 
the leading publishers in turn, and 
valued our yet unpublished MSS. at 
somewhat less than thirty years' pur- 
chase of the Waverley Novels. 
Strange to tell, our appearance in 
town excited no particular sensation.: 
wandering through the Row with a 
bundle of our invaluable lucubrations 
in either pocket, we were surprized 
to find no rival publishers rushing 
from their establishments to contend 
for the honour of introducing us to a 
discerning public : nay more, we have 
a dbtinct recollection of offering our 
best bow and manuscript to all the 
bibliopolbts of that literary locality, 
without so much as one invitation to 
dinner, or any other result than that 
of calling again with our best bow, to 
receive back our best manuscript as 
altogether unsiutable. Of course, we 
were not a little astonished at the stu- 
pidity of the great men of the " Row :*' 
we pitied the poor devils, slapped our 
forehead, wishing they knew what 
treasures lay dormant within the dura 
mater of our skull : determined in the 
heat of passion to have our revenge of 
the whole lot of them, and to expend 
our capital in publishing upon our own 
account: without much difficulty we 
discovered a patron of literary men, 
who, charging us twelve poimds for 
the printing of a pamphlet which we 
afterwards discovered cost him one 
pound ten, condescended to allow his 
name to appear on the title-page as 
publisher. Satisfied that our fortune 
was made, we expended the poor re- 
mainder of our money in advertising : 
the result may be anticipated — not a 
copy of the pamphlet sold I Could it 
be possible, after all — after the certifi- 
cates of our pedagogues, the prizes of 
our spouting club, the asseverations of 
our respected ** governor,*' that John- 
son was a fool to us, and that Burke 
could not hold a candle to our style — 
that we were a blockhead ? Cotdd it 
be possible^ after all, that our father's 
son was no better than a goose? 



Whether or not, the money was gone, 
the pamphlet remained : the former 
went into the pocket of our literary 
Maecenas — the latter found its way to 
the shops of the tiunk-maker and but- 
terman: the end of this beginning 
was, we were left homeless and pen- 
niless. 

Knowing that towards a man in 
mbfortune friendship assumes the airs 
of patronage, and that borrowing 
and begging are the same, we detei- 
mined to rough it out, and took up 
our abode, until better times should 
come, now at the Westminster Bridge 
Recess, now at the Waterloo Dry 
Arch Hotel. Eternal blessings crown 
the benevolent architect who invented 
those little over-arched recesses upon 
the former structure, and those — we 
cannot with justice say dry — but those 
land arches beneath the latter I Here 
alone, in thu inhospitable town, are 
open bouses kept for the houseless 
wayfarer : here alone has the penni- 
less shelter from the biting blast and 
the pelting rain : here, wretches aban- 
doned by all mankind may claim a 
temporary refuge, and find, in the 
dreamy slumt>er8 of exhausted nature, 
oblivion of that misery their wakeful 
hours deny. Tet it is not so now : 
the dry arch has been bricked up, lest 
the wretched might enjoy that shelter 
of the wretched : the benches have 
been removed from the recesses of 
Westminster Bridge, lest the over* 
loaded porter might deposit for a mo- 
ment his weary burden, or the house- 
less wanderer of the night rest her 
jaded limbs. Nay, if you take up 
your rest on a door-step, having no- 
where else to go, vou are sure the 
policeman, if you have not where- 
withal to treat him to drink, will 
belabour you with his truncheon, drag 
you off to the station-house, and 
** make a case" of you : nor is there 
in or out of the decalogue a crime 
upon which the dullards of the metro- 
politan police-offices bear more hardly, 
than that which, God knows, would 
seem to call for all the force of for- 
bearing bumanity^the crime of him 
who has not where to lay his head 1 



HOMBLBSS GaXAT PXOPLB. 



In onr classification of homeless 
peoplo» we mntt take care not to vio* 



late the established rules of prece- 
dency^ and therefore begin by con- 
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doling Tery ftincerily with the Duke 
of Sussex upon the late destructioo by 
fire uf KiNMfiL, the seat of his hospi- 
table frieud Lord DiDorbeu : Colonel 
Wiidman of Newstead is abroad, and 
poor Gillon, the rejected of Falkirk, 
will hear with intense regret that his 
illustrious pro/e^e has been compelled 
to take tea at bis own expense on 
several occasions — a state of things 
from which poor Gillon, considering 
that he b no lunger in a condition to 
appeal to Parliament in favour of his 
Ubtrtd Royal HighoesSy must antici- 
pate the must dreadful consequences. 
Old Mel. is sponging up and down 
wherever a dinner is supposed to be 
going forward ; it is truly painful to 
behold bun squinting down the areas 
as he hobbles about the West £ud, 
pausing wherever the aroma of stewed 
meats and tbe reflection of bright 
copper saucepans indicate that some- 
thing good is getting ready down be- 
low : he sniffs in imagination the app^ 
tizing odours of Buckingham Palace, 
and heaves a sigh over the superior 
talent and good fortune of the boy 
(popularly called. In- 1- go) Jones. 

Palmerfttonny has been dodging up 
and down in a state of high nervoui 
irritation : to a Whig or Tory, loss of 
place, one time or another, is like 
death, a contingency to be shunned 
as long as possible, but, at length, 
inevitable : but to him, who was now 
a Tory, and again a Whig, or both 
together, or neitber, as circumstances 
or the market might Tary ; who was 
ready to be a Radical, or anything or 
nothing, or all three, so long as he 
could rub his skirts against an office 
stool ; for him to be stranded at last, 
who bad taken such proper good care 
that no shore, as he thought, coidd 
ever be a lee-shore to him, was enough 
to make each particular curl of his 
wig to stand on end, '< like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.** He bolted over 
to Ireland to register his riff-raf^ 
which he took care never to think of 
so long as he did not want them for 
bis own use and benefit ; while there, 
he tried hard for a dinner from his old 
master, at the Dublin Mansion-house, 
but Dan was not to be h<d. We have 
heard that he returned to England, 
but latterly it is quite uncertain what 
has become of bim. 

Our old friend Muu we happened 
to encounter the other night as we 
atf oiled up Charing- CroMi we were 



concerned to see him in a well-worn 
Mackintosh, and shocking hat: the 
daily dressing of his locks was evi- 
dently neglected, and his whiskers 
. were en deshabiUe ; he gazed intently 
upon the prize- meat exhibited in the 
shops of the butchers ; and when hk 
lack-lustre eye lighted upon a placard 
at the door of the adjoining ale-house^ 
announcing « Splendid old 010" at 
fourpence the quartern, we thougHt 
his late excellency would have fainted. 
Can thb be the man, thought we, whe, 
at Dublin Castle, in a sky-blue Jacket 
bedizened with silver lace, was wont 
to be the observed of aU observers, the 
tufi-hunting, situation- seeking mob el 
that servile place- grovelling at his feet? 
Can this be the man, who, in tbe e» 
officio uniform of a field-marshal, used 
to review the troops of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty ? Can this be he, at 
whose vice, royal balls and parties, the 
gooseberry used to fly about, swallowed 
by the uninitiated as if it had been veri- 
table Vin dt Champagne f Can thia 
be be, who, with unbacked rapier, and 
upon careful consideration, used to 
inflict upon decent tradesmen the hor- 
rors of knighthood P Alas I London, 
like the grave, levels all distinctions. 
Here you see ourselves and Mul.-^ 
''Ego et Prorex iDens"_near^ 
equally hard up, and alike unnoticed. 
Seriously, we were sorry to see the 
poor fellow so badly off, and if we had 
happened to have auT change about 
us, would assuredly have asked him 
to take share of a trotter and pot of 
" heavy,** for Mul. is an honest feU 
low in the main ; and if a man wei% 
to get into the body of the jail — and 
who so likely to arrive at that distinctioll 
as a literary man ? — we do not know 
a turnkey Uving who would sooner let 
him out than Normanby. Cbnld 
nothing be done for the poor fellow in 
the war of tribute or testimonial f 
Surely Mul.'s friends on the other Mb 
of the water should see to this. 

The fate of Baby Macaulay, or il 
Tom Duncombe, with more truth thai 
humour calls him — ** Froth-on-the- 
pot,*' b yet more melancholy: poor 
Baby'b mansion in Great George's 
Street, with all his books and traps, 
have been sold to the highest and best 
bidder by Elsegood tbe auctioneer. 
When last seen, he was on the Stainei 
Road, " tramping it,** as is supposed^ 
towands Windsor, intending to put up 
at the Castle ; that, it ii to be feared^ 
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under present circumstances, is impro- 
bable ; however, if he has saved a trifle 
of rupees from his India job, the tavern 
of that name is still open to him, and 
if he has occasion to write to his Edin- 
burgh constituents, he can yet gratify 
bis vanity and theirs by dating from 
the Gw//^, Windsor, if not from Wind- 
sor Castle. 

The great little Lord John has 
found an asylum at Endsleigh, and 
we should not object to occupy that 
romantic cottage at the rent his lord- 
ship pays for it ; but 
"Non cttivU contigltadire Corinthum," 

which may be freely translated, it is 
not every man who has a brother a 
duke, and a cottage for nothing. 
Talking of Lord John Rnssell, it is 
curious and instructive to reflect upon 
the influence of position in determin- 
ing the value of public approbation : 
here b a man, for example, ambitious 
of excellence in all things, yet failing 
in all things wherein he had ambition 
to excel — a man, whose Essay on the 
British Constitution stares you in the 
face at every book-stall, ticketed one 
Bhilling, and his tragedy of Don Car/os 
at half the money : kicked up by the 
mob to carry a favourite measure, the 
power wherewith he was invested 
came to be considered power of his 
own making, not of those who made 
him : without one solitary quality of 
the prater or statesman, he came to 
be considered both, because pushed 
into that position which statesmen 
and orators have adorned ; but, how- 
ever the vulgar may identify them, 
greatness is not success, nor success 
greatness. The man who is truly great 
shines not in the temporary triumphs 
of popular successes, blazing as they 
blaze, waning as they wane : in times 
of doubt, difficulty, and danger, he 
shines with a fixed and steady light, 
a beacon to direct men in their course^ 
and to warn them of imminent dan- 
ger: neither insolent in prosperous, 
nor peevish under adverse circum- 
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stances, he is equally great, irrespec- 
Uve of the position of his party: 
prompt to concede where concession 
18 advisable or necessary, he is firm to 
resist concessions for the sake of tem- 



porary popularity : whether he gives 
or withholds, you know his reasons, 
and can appreciate his motives : whe- 
ther in administering power or in con- 
trolling it, whether moderating the 
ardour of a triumphant, or consoli- 
dating the force of a defeated party, 
bis energy is equally conspicuous, his 
tact and judgment equally great : if 
he is deficient, his deficiency lies in 
his incapacity for the tricks, intrigues, 
and meannesses of statesmanship; 
and sooner than rule through the 
back- stairs and the bedchamber, he 
disdains to rule at all. 

When ten years of eclipse have 
obscured the brightness of Lord John 
Russetrs fame, we shall see whether 
there is any thing about him by which 
posterity may distinguish his lordship 
from the common herd of Russells. 

What the smallfry of homeless, 
ejected from Downing Street, may be 
doing, wo neither know nor care: 
some, we doubt not, will sweep cross- 
ings, others may take to their former 
trade of begging-letter writing, and 
we hope the Mendicity Society will 
keep a sharp look-out for them. It 
is some consolation, at all events, to 
have power taken out of the hands of 
a cabinet of pauper desperadoes, to 
whom the country was merely in the 
light of a great milch cow, milked 
once a quarter by swarms of stipen- 
diary vermin, accumulated beyond all 
human computation, for no other pur- 
pose than to create a peUy faction out 
of the plunder of the universal people. 
It is some consolation to know, that 
the men to whose care the interests of 
this great country are now entrusted, 
have a stake in that country ; and 
who, if they mismanage our afikirs 
and destroy us, must bear themselves 
a very handsome proportion of the 
general loss. 



Club People. 



It is truly astonbhing how the con- 
tagion of fashion, the ape-like imita- 
tion of our betters, swells the full tide 
of the homeless in London : there is 
not a man who, with or without pre- 
tensions to the title;^ ciHb himielf a 



gentleman, who would not be ashamed 
to confess himself, by card or word of 
mouth, a tenant of Lambeth, Pad- 
dington, Pimlico, or Pentonville: a 
gentleman must be sttpposed, at least, 
to lite at the West End ; and as ever j 
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gentleman cannot possibly live in that 
enviable quarter^ gentlemen club to- 
gether for a common presentable ad- 
dress — hence the wise and benevolent 
institution of Clubs. In the centre 
of the most fashionable and expensive 
part of the town, these societies of 
Communists purchase or erect a splen- 
did palace^ and establish themselves 
en maase: here they lounge in the 
drawing- rooms» flatten their noses 
against the windows, write their letters 
on Club paper, seal them with Club 
wax, impressed with the Club seal : 
dine, if they have the wherewithal, on 
the one and-ninepenny joint of the 
day, sip a pint of port in solitary dig- 
nity, then, lighting their cigar, wend 
their way homo to a three-pair-back 
in some part of the town never named 
to ears polite, where they can be 
accommodated for seven shillings a- 
week, attendance inclusive* 

If you ask where they live? — at the 
Club : how they live ? — by the carte of 
the Club : what are their opinions ?— 
the opinions of the Club : who are the 
best fellows in the world ? — Tom, Dick, 
and Roger, of the Club : where is the 
best wirte in London to be had ? — at 
the Club : who have the whitest cra- 
vats and the reddest plush breeches 
in town ? — waiters at the Club : where 
is the best letter-paper to be had for 
the pocketing? — at the Club: the 
best society ? — at the Club : what is the 
most probable mode of obtaining ter- 
restrial felicity? — become a member 
of the Club I All this, however, is to 
bo taken cum grano : the Club is a 
very good place — ^no better for mem- 
bers of the wine committee, the dinner 
committee, the library committee, and 
the other committees: these people, 
who are usually old soldiers in the 
economical sense of the term, make 
their own of the Club: the waiters 
understand them, the tradesmen un- 
derstand them, the secretary under- 
stands them : they do whatever they 
please, and no ordinary member can 
do any thing, eat any thing, or drink 
any thing, but how and as they please. 

To the committee the Club is a 



home — to all others it b only a place 
where they are tolerated: the com- 
mittee are masters, the members 
guests : the committee are the decem- 
virs, the rest the populace ; and al- 
though there are in every club one or 
two brawling tribunes of the people* 
we never could find out that they 
made any thing by their grumbling 
agitation. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that, by being 
balloted for and admitted, you get 
into the society of a club ; whatever 
society there may be in the sparkling 
lights, the cheering fire, and the 
waiters in red plush breeches and 
white cravats, your subscription gives 
vou the undoubted privilege to enjoy ; 
if yon are friendless out of doors, 
you are equally friendless in a club, 
where, in truth, you are regaled 
exactly in the ratio of the number of 
your friends ; there is no worse place 
for making up to orscraping acquaint- 
ance with your fellow clubmen ; there 
b a pride of repuUion among gentle- 
men in these societies, as if they 
should tell you by their looks, *' If 
jou have no friends, my good fellow, 
I have — if you want acquaintance, I 
don't — if you come here to fasten 
Yourself upon me, your membership 
7s no letter of recommendation. 
This is dbagreeable, but it may be 
necessary ; where fifteen hundred men 
get together in any society, there 
must be many whose acquaintance 
is not worth having, and a few whom it 
may not be desirable to have any thing 
to do with ; but we must look deeper 
than thb for the anti-sooial propen- 
sities of Clubs : your Englishman is 
of a blunt, honest nature, who would 
rather not know you at all if he can- 
not know you intimately ; he has not 
that plasticity of manner which scat- 
ters bows and grins, and interchanges 
E inches of reciprocal snuff with men 
e never saw before, and never cares 
to see again ; his acquaintance b 
made with diflSculty, because it is va- 
luable when made: bb friendships 
ripen slowly, and tardily decay. 



Pabloub People. 



When you have loitered long about 
taverns and coffee-houses, you will not 
fail to become familiar with the faces 
of another description of homeless 
people, who frequent these places, 
and become fixturesi as it-were, of the 



establishment, living, and it may be 
dying, under the protection of tho 
Green Man, The Cheshire Cheese, or 
The Marqub of Granby. These 
venerable votaries of Bacchns have a 
prescriptiye right to the seat nest tho 
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fireplace ; a particular peg is conse- 
crated to their bat and cloak ; their 
cane occupies a customary partition 
of the umbrella stand, and woe be to 
the unlucky wight who sticks therein 
hb umbrella I With these the waiter 
is not the waiter, but " Thomas," the 
barmaid not the barmaid, but ** Sa- 
tan.** The evening paper is aired, and 
handed to them first, and the tap room 
JnttUigencer is always disengaged 
when they happen to require it. No 
pains are spared to make them com- 
fortable, by the host, hostess, and their 
subordinates ; if any objection is 
taken to any thing they have, it is 
changed without a murmur: their 
negtis has always nutmeg fragrant on 
the top, and their beer is never with- 
out a plentiful dash of ginger. Theirs 
is the privilege to ** how d*ye do, sir '* 
the vulgar customers of the parlour, 
and to scan, with scrutinizing eye, the 
unrecognized interloper ; for these 
elders of the pothouse look with great 
suspicion upon any incomer who is 
not a regular customer of the place. 
When the venerable Nestor has im- 
bibed and exhaled to his heart*s con- 
tent — ^and if you take his nose into the 
account, it blushingly confesses how 
much has been swallowed to produce 
its roseate hue — he deliberately takes 
down his cloak, puts on his hat, as- 
sumes his cane, and, with ** Gentle- 
men, I wish you all a very good-even- 
ing»*' takes hisleave, the others, taking 
their pipes for the moment out of their 
mouths, bobbing their heads, and re- 
turning the salutation, with <' we wish 
you a very good-evening, Mr Soak.** 
Thomas rushes to the door, holding it 
ostentatiously open ; Sasan smiles, 
and curtsies from behind the bar, 
winking at the same time with the off 
eye upon her young roan, who^ loll- 
ing luxuriously by her side, divides 
his time between smoking and sipping 
brandy-and-water. The veteran tod- 
dles homewards to his customary 
garret; Thomas, closing the door, 
puts his tongue in his cheek, and, 
after remarking to Susan ** how un- 
common muggy that old file is to- 
night,*' returns to wait upon the sur- 
Tivors of the parlour. 

Of one of the numerous family of 
•oaks thus presented to our memory, 
let us indulge in the remembrance. 
It was at The Goose and Frying- Pan, 
in Brokers' A.lley — a very noted house, 
bj the way, for the stronger ales, and 



not undistinguished in its gin — that we 
first encountered this venerable gen- 
tleman. He might be about eighty 
years of age — he confessed to seventy- 
^^e — and was doubled up by ossifica- 
tion or lumbago, so completely, that 
when he would sit erect he was obli- 
ged to have both heels upon the table 
in the plane of the horizon of his nose, 
an altitude less graceful than picta- 
resque. His profile was that of a par- 
rot, his nose gracefully drooping over 
his lip, as if desirous to divide with 
the mouth the aromatic fragrance of 
the old gentleman*s gin : his fort head 
was modest and retiring, but as 
smooth, and much whiter, than the 
palm of our hand: the absence of 
teeth caused a preternatural recession 
of the mouth, but his chin stepped 
boldly forward, as if to restore the equi- 
librium of his face. He was dre«sed 
in the style of a small farmer of the 
la&t century. His tone of voice was 
exactly that of a cock-sparrow, and 
his style of conversation precisely 
similar to that of the same perking, 
chattering, selfopioioned little ani- 
mal. His good humour, notwithstand- 
ing his age and infirmities,* was un- 
failing. He knew by sight every body 
in the habit of frequenting the room ; 
and whether they chose to listen or 
not, all's one to him, he chattered 
away, wetting his whistle at short in- 
tervals. Of the existence of the world 
since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, he did not seem to 
entertain the most remote idea. This 
evening he would talk of the great 
frosty to-morrow of the failure of hops 
in 1763, the next day of the French 
Revolution, which he seemed to think 
was in full force at this day — in whieh, 
after all, the old gentleman was not 
much mistaken. He would enquire, 
with the greatest innocence, whether 
the King of France (meaning poor 
Louis XVI.) was not a well-meaning 
man, and would lament bitterly that 
** Farmer George,** as he called him, 
should have lost his memory. If any 
one talked of the weather, he would 
bring a parallel weather case of fifty 
▼ears ago. When the room rang with 
botheration about Russell and Peel, he 
would turn to me, and with a smile of 
inexpressible good-nature, say it was 
all very fine, he dared say, but he 
should like to hear what Pitt and Fox 
had to say upon the subject. Alto- 
gether, his mind was a wreck, that 
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might be contemplated without any 
other feeling than that of regret that 
»o good a soul should have surviTed 
all who were near and dear to him, 
and be condemned to spend the winter 
of his days in the wilderness of a ta- 
Tem ; yet he seemed perfectly happy» 
and, when we discovered the partieu- 
lar snuff he relished, we grew very 
familiar, and we thonght he could 
never make too much of us. From 
the parlour of The Goose and Frying- 
Pan be was never absent betwixt 
half- past four in the afternoon and 
eleven at night ; but, although it was 
evident that his circumstances were 
easy, we never could observe that he 
had any friends, or was intimate with 
any one. On the contrary, we could 
readily remark with what skill and 
good-humour he contrived to *» dodge*' 
every particular enquiry respecting his 
domicile, about which some of the more 
forward habituet of the parlour used 
at times to press him. Indeed, he did 
not seem to live, or wish to live, at all 
for present men or times. His plea- 
sures were in the past, his friendships 
and affections lay doubtless in the 
grave : in the past he loved to live, 
and we think the reason he preferred 
our snuff to that of others, was less on 
account of its flavour than that we 
were accustomed to humour the bent 
of his inclination, and to tnlk of Lord 
^Chatham, Wilkes, George Washing- 
'ton. Alderman Beckfonl, " Farmer 
George," and the Ring of Prussia, as 
if we were to meet those distinguished 
persons at dinner that very evening. 
One Sunday afternoon we strolled, aa 
usual, to The Goose and Frying- Pan, 
and^ strange to relate, the bird bad 
fled. We should as soon have ex- 
pected the parlour itself to have de- 
serted the house, as our old friend. 
Gone he was, however, and as there 
is something in association, even of 
an old fool that warms our beer and 
mellows our pipe, we felt we should 
not be comfortable ; so we took up 
our hat, and strolled into the city. 
Passing Pope's Head Alley, we 
were struck with a sign sufficiently 
familiar to us — The Goose and Fry- 
ing-Pan. Another Goose and Fry- 
ing- Pan I thought we, this must be 
seen into. Entering the parlour, who 
should meet our astonished optics but 
our doubled. up old friend of the last 
century, hard by the chimney comer, 
bis ** go '* of gin-and-water b^qre bim 



on the table. We recognized one 
another on the instant. Like our- 
selves, he had adventured into foreign 
parts, and penetrated as far as the 
city, when the long-accustomed sign 
of The Goose and Frying- Pan arrest- 
ed his wandering feet. The magic 
association of sounds was too much 
for him — he had found another home, 
as it were, in another world — a Goose 
within a Goose, a Frying-Pan within 
a Fr^'ing-Panl 
«< Some natural thirst be felt, bat quenched 

it soon." 
We talked for the thousandth tide of 
Wilkes, Lord Chatham, and the King 
of Prussia, but our venerable friend was 
evidently ill at ease ; even our humble 
joke, that we had heard of out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, but out of one 
frying- pan into another was a new ver- 
sion, failed to restore hb wonted equa- 
nimity. He found fault with the atten- 
tions of the waiter, censured the short- 
cut, and animadverted upon the gin ; 
nor was it until we had, at his request, 
called a cab, and that our friend had 
desired the cabman to drive to the old 
Goose and Frying-Pan, with especial 
emphasis on the old, that he was en- 
abled to bid us good-by with his 
wonted equanimity. 

We never saw him again. 

Months passed over : our doubled- 
up friend at the old ** Goose and Fry- 
ing-Pan'* had been long forgotten; 
Susan the barmaid had eloped with 
the gentleman of the bar, and Thomas, 
who it appeared had a sneaking kind- 
ness for the damsel, left the house in 
high dudgeon ; we were all taking 
our customary '* swig ** in the often- 
recited parlour, when a respectable 
business-like gentleman, in a new hat, 
and highly-polihbed boots, walked into 
the midst of the apartment. Having 
ordered the very unusual quantity of 
a pint of port, the unknown called for 
an evening paper : finding it engaged, 
he became very fidgety, and amused 
himself scrutinizing the guests, as if 
he wanted some of them — a complin 
ment which they liberally repaid in 
the same coin. It was evident he was 
unaccustomed to public parlours: in 
fact, he looked more like a man who 
had a parlour of his own, and as such 
we could not help regarding bim with 
the highest veneration : it was not 
impossible, we thought, that he might 
take it in his head to invite one of us 
home to supper^ Accordingly, when 
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the gentleman, in a careless tone, en- 
quired if any of the company present 
could favour him with a pinch of snuff, 
a dozen boxes leaped from their respec- 
tive waistcoat pockets, and were offici- 
ously presented to him ; the unknown 
graciously condescended to take a 
pinch from each, and resumed his seat, 
but still seemed evidently uneasy. 
At length, summoning up courage, 
after a few preliminary hems and 
haws, the 8tr|inge gentleman enquired 
whether any gentleman in that room 
was Jn the habit of using a pewttr 
snuff-box. This was too familiar by 
half: our worshipful company began 
to suspect in the stranger some west- 
end swell who might have come there 
for the purpose of quizzing the guests 
of the Goose and Frying- Pan. 

" What's that to you, sir?" sharply 
enquired Mr Daggs tho undertaker, 
one of the oldest frequenters of the 
parlour. 

" Are we obligated to answer all 
your questions, sir?" observed Mr 
Griggs the umbrella- maker, a man of 
somo acerbity of manner. 

«* TitS'-'tits" ejaculated, between 
his teeth, Mr Sidney Grist, the news- 
paper sub-editor, whereupon the fa- 
vourite bull-dog of that gentleman, 
who accompanied him to all public 
meetings, and who, besides counting 
ten upon every division, is also reck- 
oned an effective public speaker, 
rushed forth from beneath his mas- 
ter's chair, setting up an awful howl, 
and evidently meditating a solution of 
continuity in some of the nether gar- 
ments of the unlucky inquisitor. 

" I am afraid, gentlemen,'* observed 
the unknown calmly, " m^ question 
seems rather impertinent, but I assure 
you, my reason for asking it is not 
so." 

" If that be the case, sir," we ob- 
served in return, " our pewter snuff- 
box and its contents are heartily at your 
service ; and, but that it is pewter, we 
should have done ourselves the honour 
to have offi^red it you before." 

" I am truly obliged to you, sir, 
and would be happy to have a word 
with you in private, if your conve- 
nience suits at present," rejoined the 
stranger; whereupon we forthwith 
adjourned together to a private room, 
leaving the undertaker, umbrella- 
maker, editor and his dog, lost in ad* 
miration. 

The mastery was soon solved. Eo- 
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centric to the last, our poor old par- 
rot>no6ed friend had taken it in his 
benevolent noddle to invite our re- 
membrance of him, by the handsome 
legacy of five hundred pounds in the 
Three- and-a- half per cents; and, ig- 
norant alike of our name and where- 
abouts, had tacked a codicil to his 
will, identifying the object of his pos- 
thumous bounty as the gentleman with 
the pewter snuff-box, frequenting the 
parlour of the old (thus is it described 
in the will) Goose and Frying. 
Pan. 

This lucky windfall enabled ns to 
appear with more distinction among 
the frequenters of our favourite par- 
lour, before this, when we ventured 
to hint that Lord John Russell was a 
puny- minded, fretful creature, whose 
grandeur was in his position not in 
himself, and whose true calibre would 
soon be tested by adversity, we were 
snubbed by the undertaker, snapped 
up by the umbrella-maker, and growl- 
ed at by theeditorand his dog. Now, 
it is quite t*other; the undertaker 
invites our opinion as to what Peel 
will do in the forthcoming session 
with the corn-laws ; the umbrella- 
maker has been overheard to say 
(bince we got the legacy) that he 
thinks "pewter- box** (such is the 
jocose way in which he remembers us) 
must have seen a great deal of high 
life in his time ; and the editor con- 
fesses, since he studied our arguments, 
that he thinks small-beer of Lord 
John Russell, in which opinion, as 
that sagacious animal says nothing to 
the contrary, it is to be supposed the 
editor*8 dog concurs. 

Such are the strange and unlooked- 
for results of parlour acquaintance- 
ship in London ; and here, if we had 
any talent for moralizing — which we 
honestly confess is not onr forte — we 
might observe, not impertinently, that 
respect and attention to age, and sym- 
pathy for its infirmities and foibles, 
which is the pride ofa gentleman and the 
duty of a Christian, may not be with- 
out its recompense even in this world ; 
and although the unlooked-for and 
unusual reward of five hundred ponnds 
in the three-and-a-half per cents must 
not bo considered the probable re- 
compense of such polite attentions, 
yet they never fail to repay him who 
bestows them, not only in the con- 
sciousness of the propriety of his con- 
duct, but in the breast of the receiveF, 
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and of all who have the gratification 
of looking on, when age, in itself hon- 
ourable, is for its own sake honoured. 
When the reader (which matrimony 
and the fates forbid) has been as long 
homeless as we have, and as long ac- 
customed to break forth from the 
whisperless solitude of his own roman- 
tic attic to the warm, cheering, and 
well- lighted, but heartless and unsjm- 
pathizing parlour of a tavern, ho will 
discover that every parlour has a char* 
acter, company, and tone of conversa- 
tion peculiarly its own ; and if he makes 
the round of London taverns as often 
as we have done, be will discover that 
not two taverns have a character, 
company, and tone of conversation 
alike. Some are of a higher, others 
of a lower cast ; some are frequented 
by gentlemen, others by professional 
persons, others by respectable trades- 
men, others again by tradesipen of a 
lower grade ; but, in short, you have 
only to run over in your memory as 
many conditions of human existence 
as may occur to you, and for every- 
one of those conditions you will find 
the licensing magistrates have pro- 
videntially ordained a tavern. You 
may choose your evening's entertain- 
ment at a tavern as you would a play ; 
at the " SxAa and Gaetbb/' for ex- 
ample, they are a rare tragic set, deep 
in love with Macready and Charles 
Kean. At the '* Bell and Ceown, '* 
on the contrary, genteel comedy 
carries the day, and the most popular 
toasts are Vestris, Nisbett, and Rains* 
forth. At the "King's Head,*' 
lovers of the melo-drama are accus- 
tomed to assemble, where you may 
overhear the merits of the <* Blood- 

BOLTEEED BaNDIT, OR HoW*S YODR 

MoTHEa,*' discussed with action suited 
to tho word, and word to the action. 
If you are an admirer of the fine arts, 
drop into a parlour any where about 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square; 
there connoisseurs, and cognoscenti 
preponderate ; there they talk of Cor- 
regios, Raphaels, and ' stuff ; observe 
that the pictures at the last exhibition^ 
and all other exhibitions, had been in- 
finitely better painted if the painters 
had taken more pains ; and although 
they do not now, as of yore, praise 
the works of Pietro Perugino, they 
are all open-mouthed in praise of the 
recent vagaries of Turner, affirming 
with all their lungs^ that because a 
man in early lUe has displayed 



the highest powers of fancy and intel- 
lect in his compositions, the most ex- 
quisite harmony in his colour, and the 
most absolute mastery over all the 
conventionalities of art of any British 
painter, he shall, therefore, be at 
liberty to fill the exhibitions with 
things that are unlike any thing 
earthly, watery, or skyey, and are 
simply tours deforce, as it would seem, 
of a great colourist run mad. Although 
we should be sorry to see painting 
vulgarized to a merely imitative art, 
as we have often remarked to the 
cognoscenti, yet the greatest masters 
have not disdained to paint natural 
objects naluraily ; dabs of gum, blads 
of orange, and lumps of putty, the en- 
graver may make something of, but 
the spectator cannot. We have our- 
selves painted sundrv pictures in this 
style : as, for example, the ** Burning 
OF BOTH Houses of Pabliament," by 
rubbiog a soft brick-bat over a black- 
ened pannel : tho vagaries of an in- 
toxicated whitewash brush over a yard 
and half of canvass, we propose call- 
ing a '* Stobm in the Adriatic :*' 
and by some similar process, upon a 
back ground of ultra-marine and 
yellow ochre, we intend to exhibit 
a •* Bacchus and Ariadne ;'* and 
if these works have no other merit, 
they are at least as like what they 
profess to represent as some late pic* 
tures from the easel of Turner. Shall 
a man shake the alphabet in a bag, 
and when the confused mass, " than 
chaos more chaotic still,*' is dis- 
posed any how upon a flat super- 
ficies, call the unintelligible stuff an 
epic poem ? We entertain the most 
profound cespect for Mr Turner, and 
confess him one of the most original 
masters of our ago and nation. He 
has power to astonish, and power to 
delight : he has astonished us enough : 
he did not disdain to delight us be« 
fore, and we hope he will not disdain 
to delight us again. At these artistic 
taverns, too, you will hear dark and 
mysterious accounts of undoubted ori- 
ginal works of the great masters sold 
at extravagant prices, which, upon 
more minute examination, have turned 
out undoubted original copies by hands 
without pretensions to mastery, old or 
new. You will see pawnbrokers* du- 
plicates handed about, the property of 
some poordevilof an artist who has died 
of hunger, and who, while be lived, used 
to send bis works to the pawnbroker 
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wet from the easel : great is the spe- 
culation and traffic upon these — some 
patron of the arts (/) purchasing them, 
perhaps, for a tenth part of their 
Talue ; while the picture dealers pre- 
sent, who have by them any works of 
the unfortunate deceased, will pathe- 
tically observe, that, <' now the begerar 
is dead, they may venture to lay on a 
few guineas extra ; ** so that an artist 
of merit may die of famine to-day, and 
this day twelvemonth a price will be 
asked by the dealers, for one of his 
works, sufficient to have kept him 
and bis family comfortably in the 
interval. 

In the neighbourhood of the great 
hospitals you will find professional 
parlours, the haunts of young gentle- 
men, whose poor deluded parents in 
the country fondly imagine their 
young hopefuls are attending lectures^ 
dissecting the human body, and study- 
ing the practice and theory of their 
profession. 

The erudition of these young gen- 
tlemen upon every subject of which 
they should be profoundly ignorant, 
is only equalled by their enormous ig- 
norance of every thing they ought to 
know : in the chemical composition, 
pharmacy, and therapeutics of gin, 
beer, and brandy and water, they 
are equally practised and pro- 
found : the anatomy and physiology 
of oysters, lobiters, mutton-chops, 
rump-steaks, and welsh-rabbits^ 
have no difficulties for their diges- 
tion : in the theory and practice of 
wringing knockers, breaking bell" 
wires, rioting in the streets, and bat- 
tling with police-officers, it is impos- 
sible to .imagine that they are not per« 
fectly competent to pass any examin- 
ation. 

From their conversation in the course 
of a few evenings, you will not fail to 
become as expert in their profession as 
themselves : they will inform one an- 
other how they «« bilked old Professor 
Glister*s lectures half the season, but 
by the bribe of half-a-crown to the 
porter, made that functionary swear 
they never lost a day, and so f^ot their 
certificate: what a pretty girl came 
into the fever- ward that morning, how 
they winked, and she smiled, and 
what a pity if she should die, and whe- 
ther they wont see where she lives 
when she goes out convalescent : how 
they wrote down to the country, to 
the ' governor,' telling him what a 
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many lectures and tickets they must 
take out, and how, instead of taking 
out lectures and tickets, they made 
away with the * governor's' money : 
how the house-surgeon blew up the 
dressers about the old man they bled 
to death in mistake, how the dressers 
blew up the nurses, and how the 
nurses blew up the patients : how the 
governors got wind of it, and how it 
was all hushed up for fear of injuring 
the interests of the hospital." The 
conversation will then take a turn 
through the surgical wards : '* what 
fine operations they bad that day, and 
what a fine sight it was to see that 
great surgeon, Slashem, cut out a fel- 
low's upper jaw-bone, because he had 
a pimple under his eye : what a fine 
opportunity it was to perform that 
difficult operation : how Slashem no 
bow would let the operation be dis- 
pensed with, not knowing when he might 
fall in with such another promising 
' case :' how the f(>llow struggled and 
roared, and how Slat^hem's knife slip- 
ping, half his eye was scooped out : how 
Slashem brought away half the pa- 
tient's face in a piece, and the pimple 
along with it : how the actual cautery 
was applied, and how the red-hot iron 
hissed like ten devils when clapped to 
the bare bone : how the fellow cried 
murder, and how one of the dressers 
crammed a plug of lint, wet with his 
own blood, into the man's mouth to 
stop his roaring: how the pupils ap- 
plauded Slashem : how Slashem, with 
the bloody knife between his teeth, 
scratched his head with his bloody 
fingers, and made a low bow : how 
the patient fell back dead apon the 
table : how it served him right, for 
being so little of a plucked *un : how 
one of the pupils said it would have 
been more kind to have cut off the pa- 
tient's head at once, and how Slashem 
told him he was a disgrace to the hos- 
pital, and that he would stop his cer- 
tificate : how a similar operation was 
to be performed next week upon an- 
other fellow with a tcart on his face, 
and how Slashem was ta do it, and 
what /aw it would be : what a trump 
Slashem was, and how he would cut 
a fellow's bead off, and put it on again^ 
to cure an ear-ache 1" with many other 
light and diverting episodes of the 
like sanguinary nature. The social 
particularities of the profession will 
next engage the attention of these 
gentlemen : '< what awful swells the 
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papiU are at St George's, what snobs 
they are at Thomas's and Guy^s, what 
select yuung men at their own hospi- 
tal : how the St Georgites smoked 
Dothiug but penny Cubas to four 
pennyworths of gin : bow the St Tho- 
masites and Guys never rose higher 
than swipes and short-cut: how they^ 
for their own parts, despise any pro- 
fessional roan who smokes any thing 
under a real Havannah, or calls for 
less than a shilling's worth of brandy 
and water: how Simpkins went up 
to the college for his examination : 
how the examiner asked him what 
was the best way of putting a patient 
into a splendid sweat : how Simpkins, 
who was at that time in that very con- 
dition himself, swore an oath, that if 
bringing a man there didn't do it, he 
knew not what would : how he lost 
bis examination, and didn't care a 
d — n : how he is now an omnibus cad 
on the Paddington-road, and gives his 
fellow-'pupils a lift for old acquain- 
tance sake: how no gentleman should 
go study at Bartholomew's, the sisters 
are so infernally cross and ugly : how 
the governors there will not permit 
the pupils to flirt with the female pa- 
tients, and what a shame it is:" with 
much more conversation of the same 
0ort to the same no-purpose. 

In the vicinity of the Inns of Court, 
you will find numberless parlours de- 
voted to the use and benefit of the gen- 
tlemen of the law — a class of men, 
who, living in a monastic sort of 
way, are especially homeless people, 
from the Benchers of the Inn down to 
the whipper-snapperattorney's clerks. 
These last are a most irresistible class 
in their own estimation, emulous 
of the vivacity and coxcombry of mag- 
pies or jackdaws. How they will 
chatter — what a fool Den man is— 
how the Chancellor went wrong in the 
case of SwiNDLEE V. Simple, and how 
the equity was altogether on Swin- 
dler's side ; bow in the Bail Court 
old Williams went wrong, thou»;h 
every clerk could have set him right ; 
how Coleridge snubbed an attorney 
at Chambers ; how old Sergeant Bul- 
lyrag made reflections on the honesty 
of one of their fraternity for not pay- 
ing over a fee to his ( Bully rags) 
clerk ; what a beast Bullyrag is, and 
how they will put more than that out 
of bis way ; what a fine case of crim, 
con, is to come off in the Common 



Pleas in the sittings after terms, and 
what fun there will be, to be sure ; — 
whether any gentleman present knows 
any good straw bail, wanted by a 
fraudulent bankrupt, for which a 
handsome premium will be given ; 
how Charles Philips, in his last rour- 
der-speech at the Old Bailey, hunted 
ten metaphors to death, through all 
the moods and tenses ; whether hunt- 
ing metaphors to death is, or is not, 
cruelty to animals, with much argu- 
ment and many cases cited thereupon ; 
whether an indictment could be 
found ; how one of the fraternity got 
very drunk, and was taken to his own 
home by Policeman X 95 ; whether 
an action for assault and battery 
would lie against said policeman, 
for assisting a gentleman against 
his will — cases in point ; bow an- 
other of the brotherhood promised to 
marry a girl, and didn't, and bow he 
kept to the windy side of the law, and 
how the parents of the girl turned her 
out of doors, and what a capital joke 
it was ; how all these feminine matters 
are to be managed so as to avoid ac- 
tions, and the like ; concerning used- 
up stamps, and how money may be 
made of them without any risk ; con- 
cerning a clerk who stole a pewter 
watch from another clerk, and a third 
clerk who made an elegant speech in 
his behalf before old Stupe, the po- 
lice-magistrate ; of the high compli- 
ment Stupe made him, saying, — what 
a pity it was that so promising a youth 
was not at the bar ; much argument 
what bar, and whether Stupe meant it 
as a compliment or not'* 

Lo, the Grecian and Temple Cof- 
fee-houses, with others the tmrristers 
are accustomed to resort to. These 
learned gentlemen are, however, so 
silent and reserved, that it is not easy 
to collect specimens of their table- 
talk. It will be advisable, notwith- 
standing, to caution the unwary, that 
because there is nothing said there 
may be much to say, or to attribute 
that silence to dignity which should 
rather be ascribed to discretion. 

We recollect hunting for a true 
and particular parlour in the vicinity 
of Pimlico, much frequented by fa- 
shionable young men, who might 
have passed at Dublin or Edinburgh 
fer ** swells** of the first water, and 
who would have been invited to din- 
ner by gentlemen with families of 
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daughters on their own personal se- 
curity — their rings, pins, black satin 
stocks, glazed leather boots, and other 
toggery, evidencing at least an in- 
come of five hundred a-year. They 
could not deceive our practised eye, 
however ; yet for a long time we could 
not make head or tail of them ; — too 
well-dressed were they for omnibus 
cads off duty, and not stylish enough 
for the swell mob. Accident at last 
let ns into the secret of their occupa* 
tion. Never did wo hear gentlemen 
of a public parlour so thoroughly 
imbued with all the minutise of fa- 
shionable life,- and fashionable people, 
as these ; they were living peerages 
and baronetages, and could tell you to 
a halfpenny the yearly income of the 
Countess of DolldoUa, and the amount 
of the annual allowance made to her 
ladyship's younger son, the Honour- 
able Tom Thumb ; they knew to half 
an hour when the Lady Cecilia Rick- 
etts was to be married to young Lord 
King's- Evil, and all who were to be 
there ; the cause of the late separation 
between Colonel and Lady Jane Skit- 
tish, they could tell, if it were not 
indelicate ; but made no scruple of 
mentioning the exact sum Earl Ven« 
om gave to the Reform Club for the 
purpose of impoveribhing his eldest 
son ; they were perfectly informed 
of the reasons that induced the young 
Viscountess Kick-in- Gallop to desert 
her octogenarian spouse the day after 
marriage, but of the subsequent close 
intimacy of the young Count Diddler- 
owski with her ladyship, they had 
rather not say any thing ; how a cer- 
tain august personage looked — how 
she at^and what exercise she took, 
was the daily subject of the discourse, 
upon which they descanted with a 
freedom somewhat indecorous. Had 
they been in the habit of dining daily 
at the royal table, they .could not have 
better described old Mel., his capers 
and jokes, and how he always fell 
asleep after dinner, or how the late 
ladies of the bedchamber loved him, 
calling him ** old doat," or ** o\6goat," 
we forget which ; how he used to 
dawdle about the kitchen, and how one 
of the scullery-maids was dismissed 
for pinning a disbclout to his tail; 
what a fine seat Albert, as they fa- 
miliarly styled his Royal Highness, 
bad in his saddle, and how particularly 
well he looked in full dress, just the 
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reverse of her Majesty, who looked to 
greatest advantage in simple attire, 
with countless chatter of the like ca- 
tegory. For a long time they mys- 
tified even ourselves ; but at last the 
murder was out. One of them com- 
ing into the parlour one evening later 
than the rest, seemed rather excited, 
and having lighted his cigar and sipped 
his wine and water, broko out with, — 
" Demme, if I can stand that demned 
fiuckingham Palace any longer ! Pe- 
dition seize my soul, if the ^air aint 
too much for my nerves ; that demned 
kitchen, too, a mile and *alf from the 
Queen's side, with a couple of *undred 
steps of stairs to go up and down. I 
say, demme, when you come to carry 
three or four kivers, and a dozen or 
so of plates between the two, may I 
be demmed if you won't feel as if you 
had that *ere ^elephant at the 'Logical 
Garden a- riding Hop of your back ;-« 
Can any body tell me when the Court 
intends setting out for Vindsor?" 

Lo ! and behold, these fashionable 
people were the Queen's royal foot- 
men I Nor is it wonderful that these 
worshipful knights of the trencher 
should take upon themselves pseudo- 
aristocratic airs, when we reflect 
that they are permitted to sport the 
uniform, and even epaulettes, of cap- 
tains in the army, and have the pay 
of subalterns, without the fatigoe, the 
danger, the expatriation, or the duty. 
To do them justice, however, they arc 
very favourable specimens of the me- 
nial tribe, and we picked a great deal 
of fashionable life and conversation 
from them at second-hand^ which we 
purpose inflicting upon the patient 
reader in the proper place : our series 
would not be worth the price of waste 
paper without a chapter of fashionable 
twaddle, culled, after thtf manner of 
the fashionable novelists of the day, 
from the scullery wenches, foot-boys, 
and helpers about great houses. This 
is the only way in which the poor de- 
vil public can get a blink at what is 
doing in the higher regions: those 
who are in exclusive society, and could 
describe it, are not hungry enough to 
write ; those who, like ourselves, have 
an appetite that way, have no chance 
of seeing any more than the outsides 
of great houses 

However, we will do what we can : 
we observe, on looking over our MS. 
notes, '< Observations of Hannah the 
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HouMXDud on High Life and Con* 
▼ereatioD/' and as Hannah is an in- 
telligent girly who has lived in the 
first families* we do not doubt to be 
able to dress up, with her assistance* 
a dish of high life that will astonish 
the natives* and make the volgar 
stare. 

Parlonrs freqnented by tradespeo- 
ple* we delight in : nothing gives a 
man clearer ideas of the vast superi* 
ority of London over provincial places* 
than the conversation we hear from 
such men* in such places : we recol- 
lect a country cousin pestering us* on 
one occasion, to show him the lions* 
and we carried him off, first cab* to 
one of onr favourite parlours. 

*• Observe now* friend Bumpkin*** 
we said to him* ** the people you will 
see here* and let us know what you 
tliink of them: there are half-a-dozen 
gentlemen — listen to their conversa- 
tion* and make what you can of them.*' 

Bumpkin did as he was desired* and 
in the middle of the second pot in- 
formed us gravely, that from the style 
of conversation, he should conclude 
they were respectable gentlemen liv- 
ing on their money. 

Presently* one of the party pulls a 
boot out of a bag* and hands it to an- 
other* who* examining it* says he 
must just put on a heel-piece, and a 
patch on the side* and the price will 
be two shillings* and he will do it di- 
rectly : another declared be wants a 
top-coat* and a third, the most eru- 
dite man in company, mistaken by 
Bumpkin for a fellow of Oxford* forth- 
with lugs out his tapes* and takes his 
friend's measure for the garment : a 
fourth* having finbhed his pipe and 



pot* takes a whitewash brush from un- 
der his apron, and declares he must 
just go do a little job for one of his 
l>est customers. Bumpkin is in amaze* 
declares he would not have believed 
that men so well bred, well informed, 
sensible and moderate* could have 
been humble tradesmen* had he not 
seen it with his own eyes. 
^ *• But, what about the lions ?" con- 
tinued our country cousin. 

•* Why* you chaw-bacon block- 
head,*' replied we* ''these are the 
lions: these decent sensible men* 
with observation of life and general 
information* that would put to utter 
confusion a gathering of Highland 
lairds, or a pannel of Irish Grand Ju- 
rors* are the lions ; these men* and 
such as these, with this pride of honest 
industry, their thirst of honest enter- 
prize, represent in their social charac- 
ter the political grandeur and general 
prosperity of their nation: they are 
not only lions themselves* but the 
makers of lions* the matntainers of 
lions, and the keepers of lions in re- 
pair." 

" You mean to say**' observed our 
friend* " that the accumulated savings 
of the national industry of which these 
individuals are the worthy representa* 
tives, has made this country what she 
is, and enabled us to have monuments 
to show, worthy so greatly industrious 
a people." 

" Yen may say that*** replied we, 
*'when you write home to your friends: 
and if you see St Paufs* the Tower, 
the Abbey* the Treasury* and the 
like* say, moreover* that you have 
also seen the men who raised them* 
and paid for them." 



The D1NNEELB88 Homeless People. 



The Diknerless Homeless Peo- 
ple will next engage our attention. 
Their name is legion* and they have 
as many shades and varieties of cha^ 
racter as any other class of men about 
town. 

The great majority of persons en- 
gaged in business are of this class* the 
distance from their sleeping places* and 
the pressure of their avocations, re- 
quiring them to remain near their 
work the entire day: many profes- 
sional men are in the same category* 
all comers and goers* and all that nu- 
merous clasf of loose fish hanging on 



at the outskirts of society. For these* 
there exists every variety of eating- 
houses suited to their means and incli- 
nations : there is* first, the respectable* 
well- established tavern* situated in 
some retired court or alley* as if it 
rather shunned than invited the pro- 
miscuous passers-by : houses such as 
these* depending upon old connexions* 
are generally of a superior class, both 
in the quality of the articles furnished 
to their customers, and the persons 
who frequent them : the landlords are 
respectable, the waiters are respect- 
able, tho dishes and wines are re- 
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spectable ; their charges also are 
vtry respectable. There are few things 
Iq life more comfortable, on meeting 
with an old esteemed friend, than an 
appointment to dinner at one of these 
quiet taverns : there is something 
bome-ike in their arrangements : the 
great over- arching fireplace, with its 
]ow-set grate, and its bench at either 
side, the fashion of Shakspeare's and 
Ben Jonson*s days, has something hos- 
pitable in it: the smoke- begrimed 
wainscot, the antique mirrors, and 
the jolly dark faces of former hosts 
and well- remembered waiters long 
gone to their last account, are the an^ 
tiquities of the place : a goodly array 
of punch-bowls, long disused, sets off 
the windows of the bar ; and the only 
modern article in the place is the re- 
spectable young lady, the daughter 
of the host, who sits enshrined therein, 
at once the Hebe and Venus of the 
bar. Your table is polished as the' 
mirror on the wall : the old wainscot 
scrubbed till it emulates the polish of 
ebony : a well-worn Turkey carpet 
is soft under your feet, and the old 
oaken chairs whereon you sit, have 
snug cushions and backs of leather. 

In this very room^ for we are sup- 
posing one of our oldest taverns, 
biiakspeare and rare Ben Jonson may 
have ladled their punch out of that 
cracked china punch- bowl; Beaumont 
and Fletcher may have concocted 
some of their plots over a magnum of 
sack and sugar; old Jack Falstaff 
and Prince Hal may have swaggered 
in the course of an evening ; Justice 
Shallow may have sat soaking in this 
very chair, until warned home by the 
chimes at midnight; Buckingham 
may have retired here to sup after 
the play, and over his wine meditated 
the fun of the Rehearsal ; Addison 
may have sat where you sit now, 
while Steele wrote a Spectator in this 
chair; Swift and Bolingbroke may, 
in that corner, have settled the affairs 
of the nation ; this very trencher may 
have contained a di^h covered for the 
mighty maw of Samuel Johnson, by 
his obsequious shadow Bozzy ; poor 
Savage may have gloried here in an 
unwonted good dinner, the first fruits 
of the pension allowed him by Tyr- 
conneil ; Goldy, doubtless, has dined 
here many and many a day ; the lux* 
urious Thomson has lolled in that 
corner, waiting the setting out of the 
stage that is to convey him to hu 
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classic retirement at Richmond. The 
associations of the place are in truth 
oppressive, but we have no further 
time for reflection — dinner is on the 
table. Dinner over, you are sure of 
jrour wine — there is no mibtake about 
It ; mine host would as soon lose his 
license as put down an indifferent 
bottle; your. pipes and tobacco are of 
the best, or, if you affect the modera 
cigar, they are the undoubted Havan- 
nah; in short, if you cannot make 
yourself comfortable here, with your 
bottle and your friend, the fault must 
lie in yourself or your company. 

Next to these hospitable taverns of 
the olden time, come multifarious 
tribes of chop-houses: of these many 
have earned an honourable fame, and 
are as good as real estates to genera- 
tions of possessors: they lie city-ways, 
like the former, and in them is good 
substantial old English eating well 
understood : need we say that their 
meat is the very best that can be pro- 
cured for money : that in the cutting, 
not only the thickness that long ex- 
perience has dictated as the best, is 
studied, but the very grain and dip of 
the individual fibre: that your steak 
or chop is done to half a turn before 
your eyes, manipulated wtth silver 
tongs, or that your accessories, especiaU 
ly your pickles, mustard, bread, and 
60 forth, are of the best description ? 

Who does not know these things: 
who is not aware, that although the 
chop-houses claim no particular ex- 
cellence for wine, their pre-eminence 
in beer is acknowledged by all parties? 
The defects of these places are the 
crowd, the constant succession of 
guests, and bustle of the waiters : 
they have not that repose, that homely 
character, which sets the good old ' 
tavern on the old plan above all other 
houses of occasional entertainment. 

There is a particular kind of chop- 
house, peculiar probably to London— 
that, namely, where each individual, 
as at the feast of Scarron, brings his 
own dish, and where, though the feast 
is not united, every man has that 
which he has brought done to a nicety 
under liis own eye, and transferred to 
a pewter trencher, with accompanying 
potatoes, hissing hot, under his own 
nose. As we do not choose to make 
our observations the vehicles of puff- 
ing, or of individualizing particular 
houses of entertainment, we have ab- 
stained from alluding to the signs of 
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those which we consider favourable 
specimeDB of each class: we caoDot 
nsfraloy however, from stating that 
the descriptiuD of chop-house we are 
now engaged in cousideriog is a /ton, 
and ought to be visited by the curious 
stranger. There is, in Threadneedle 
Street, the sign of the ''Son and 
Flbecb,** perhaps the best conducted, 
and most respectably attended house 
of this kind in London : next door is 
a shop of the Queen*s purveyor, where 
the customer may be supplied even 
with a single chop» or any quantity of 
cutlet or steak, with paper to wrap it 
in : if he does not dibdain to carry it 
himself into the tavern, he will have 
an opportunity of beholdiog a curious 
scene. Placing his ration, whatever it 
may be — a spatch-cock, pheasant, or 
partridge, for example, or any thing 
else within the compass of an ex- 
pansive gridiron — upon a bench near 
the ample firepUce he takes his seat, 
if a seat remain, and although there 
may be twenty or thirty parcels like 
his own close at hand, and as many 
more upon the fire, he will receive in 
due course from the attendant his own 
portion, ** which the neat-handed 
Betsy dresses,** without any mistake, 
aud will enjoy a rude but excellent 
dioner, served up scrupulously clean, 
though humbly, the charge iu his bill 
for cooking, being one penny sterling / 
If he be of a mechanical turn, he will 
not fail to observe the construction of 
the gridiron, by which the fat is saved 
from falling into the fire, which more 
than repays the entire cost of fuel and 
cookery. The ales and liquors are 
excellent : the culioary Operations 
commence at one p.m., terminating at 
four, the remainder of the evening 
being devoted to serious drinking. 
The West-end reader is not to sup- 
pose, that in the visit to the East, he ' 
will encounter any thing low : we 
have seen at this chop-house. Direc- 
tors of the Bank of the East India 
Company, and some of the most emi- 
nent merchants upon 'Change, who, 
having their mid- day meal in this 
humble way, swallow a glass of sherry 
at the bar, return to their business, 
and in the evening drive in their own 
carriages to their villas at Hampstead 
or Camberwell. 

The Tables dhote of London bear 
no comparison with those of Paris in 
point of number, though they have 
Tastly the adyantage of the latter in 



their cookery ; you know what you 
eat, and may be quite certain that 
there is no chance of diniog off a 
ragout de chat garnie uux cornichons, 
QT a fiiti de chtval a la Jardiniere, 
dishes which the researches of the 
police have discovered to be in great 
request among the Parisian tavern- 
huiiiers. The few tables d'hote in 
London are chiefly adapted to par- 
ticular sets and classes : military and 
naval men, on half-pay, have esta- 
blished one or two at the West End^ 
and sundry exbt citywards for the 
convenience of mercantile people. We 
cannot conscientiously advise the un« 
introduced to attend them, although 
the viands and liquors are good, and 
the charges fifty per cent below those 
of the solitary dinner taverns. The 
reason is this, the men who attend 
these tables form a set, a family party, 
having their recognized topics of dis- 
course, their established jukes, and 
their particular politics: a stranger 
taking his place at table is a damper 
upon the business of the evening : the 
recognized topics are shelved, the 
established jokes unuttered, and the 
particular politics forgotten, in the 
united exertion to prize you out of 
company : there is a constrained po- 
liteness about the guests, a frigid 
attention on the part of the waiter, 
more disagreeable than positive inci- 
vility : Deputy- Commissary. General 
Weevil, by courtesy called •* the 
General,*' who is the great gun of the 
place, talks to his next neighbour. 
Brevet- Mnjor Tough, in hierogly- 
phics: Lieutenant Muff, of the New- 
foundland Veteran Battalion, with the 
local rank, in the tavern, of captain, 
observes to his opposite neighbour, 
while helping you, after the third re- 
quest, to a slice of fi^h, that a great 
number of suspicious characters are 
about, and that it is next to impossible 
to ' discover by appearances, now-a- 
days, whether a gentleman is a gentle- 
man or a pickpocket. If you ask a 
question about the news of the day, 
not one of the company has happened 
to look at a newspaper : if you hazard 
the observation, that to-morrow may 
be wet or dry, or both, you are an- 
swered that •* it may be so," or •* that 
it is difficult to say," or " probably :" 
whatever you may chance to utter, is 
replied to by an '' echo of the speech,*' 
as the parliamentary people have it* 
However complimentary this line of 
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conduct may be among parliamentary 
folksy it }8 extremely disagreeable to 
tbe casual frequenter of a tavern, 
being, in fact, tantamount to an ex- 
pression of the company, of the sin- 
cere pleasure they will feel in never 
seeing you there again, in which the 
host, barmaid, and waiter, fully par- 
ticipate. 

It is extraordinary, nor do we know 
how to account for it, that English- 
men, with all their education and op- 
portunities, should have acquired an 
European reputation for dogged inci- 
vility towards men who are strangers 
to them, never by any chance conde- 
scending to exhibit that sort of cheap 
politeness which, manifested in a look, 
a word, a smile, or even a gesture, 
makes men self-satisfied, and contri- 
butes materially to enhance the sum 
of human comfort and good feeling, 
with which the sensation of comfort 
has so much in common. Our statute 
law supposes a man innocent until he 
is proved to be guilty ; our social law, 
on tbe contrary, pre-supposes every 
man guilty until he is proved to be 
innocent. This John Bullish stolidity 
18 very high, and mighty, and great, 
we readily admit : John has plenty of 
money, and much better things than 
money, to be proud of; but no man 
should be proud of sour looks, short 
answers, or uncourteous behaviour, be- 
cause he happens not to have been 
introduced to another man. No man 
should be proud of keeping a news- 
paper an hour after it is bespoke, 
turning it upside down, or reading it 
backwards, simply because the gentle- 
man who has engaged it is a stranger, 
and in a hurry. This is the affecta- 
tion of vulgar minds and vulgar men, 
and the reason they affect this line of 
conduct is, because they may have 
heard some footman of their acquaint- 
ance say that fashionable people are 
proud, and that proud people are 
sulky. Now, so far from the truth is 
this, that truly fashionable people, 
when they happen to be sulky or un- 
courteous bv nature, go to school to 
get rid of thb defect, as Uiey go to a 
dancing-master to teach them a grace- 
ful carriage. Politeness Is a part of 
their system, and one of the many 
graces cultivated assiduously by them 
to maintain their order in due respect, 
as we shall fully illustrate when we 
como to treat of this class in parti- 
cular. In the mean time, let no man. 
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even if hu pockets be full of money, 
his head of pomatum, or his hands of 
rings and trumpery, imagine that he 
b a gentleman because he stares Im- 
pertinently at strangers, wears his hat 
upon the end of hb nose, or abuses 
the waiters. The ignorant may trem- 
ble, and the servile be overawed, but 
gentlemen pity and despise him. Let 
no man say he is a plain honest John 
Bull, who can't stand any nonsense. 
We cannot afford to have the last 
social, because we have the first polu 
tical place in Europe. Plain honest 
John Bullism Is no excuse for ill man- 
ners, but the contrary ; inasmuch as it 
is not the power to be polite that is 
wanting amongst us, but the will—, 
civility Is the small change of society, 
and we must have it as well as six- 
ponces and shillings. Sterne under- 
stood this, and we should have his 
words ever in our memories. ** All 
hail, you small sweet courtesies of life, 
for pleasant do you make the way of it. 
Like grace and beauty, that attract us 
at first sight, 'tis you that open the 
door and let the stranger in ! " 

Multitudes of the homeless have 
their principal meal at the eating- 
houses, or *' DEAD MEAT SHOPS," aS 

they are commonly called, in allusion 
to the peculiarly sodden flavour of 
their viands, which taste as If sub- 
jected to the culinary processes of the 
Tartars, stewed, that is, between the 
saddle and skin of their horses, which 
is neither more nor less than a rude 
plan of steaming or sweating the 
victuals until they taste as much like 
any thing as nothing, and may pass for 
beef, mutton, veal, lamb, horse, or 
cat, or any other viand, as the market 
changes, and appetites vary. Not- 
withstanding this objection, the eating- 
houses absorb by far the greater 
proportion of the homeless dinncrless. 
There is an appearance of economy 
about them; aplateof meat (by which 
they mean two ounces of their steamy 
cag-mag, spread over a plate, dabbled 
with dirty warm water, tasting on 
both sides of the knife, and with a 
lump of congealed tallow, miscalled 
fat) costs only some eight or nine pence 
—every other article, such as bread, 
vegetables, tarts, cheese, b to be had 
at a penny a bite, so that by t^e time 
your reckoning mounts up to seventeen 
or eighteen pence, if you have been 
able to eat at all, you will find yourself 
beginning to be rather pecKbb, in 
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which nnsaUsfactory ooadltion all Thns 
those poor derils must leave the house 
who caDQOt afford to eat their dinner 
four times QTer. At these places they 
cook thdr meat at noon, and it is not 
to he denied that, if you are an old 
soldier, and hribe the waiting maid to 
tell you when the joints eome up, you 
may get a plate of meat having the 
flavour of some graminivorous animal ; 
but at othQr times it is quite unneces- 
sary to specify the sort of victuals you 
prefer, as all alike smell of the steam, 
taste of the knife, and are dabhled 
with the same dirty water. So in- 
variably true is this, that we never 
hear the old soldiers order any parti- 
cular description of meat, or the way 
in which they wish it done ; all they 
say is, " Come, old girl, tumble up a 
ration of the ' Mteamiest* grub you 
have got,*' which is done accordingly. 
Every thing at these places is bad ; 
and, notwithstanding the apparent 
economy, it were cheaper for a man 
who has a stomach large enough to 
hold a fig's end to pay his half-crown 
at a tavern, and satbfy the cravings 
of nature like a gentleman. Never- 
theless, some of these <* dead meat 
shops *' have apartments calculated 
for the half-starvefication of one hun- 
dred, or one hundred and twenty poor 
devils. We snppose that each lot 
consumes half an hour in bolting their 
tenpenny ration, and is replaced by 
another regiment of hungarians, and 
so on until eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, when Xho operations are com- 
plete ; the scrapings of the pots and 
plates being then sold off to the poor, 
who gather in crowds about the doors 
—an exhibition that has often rebuked 
our naUonal vanity, and led us to re- 
flect whether at bottom we were alto- 
gether so happy a nation as we some- 
times imagine ourselves to be. With- 
out entering into flgnres and calcula- 
tions, there is no doubt that many of 
those *' dead meat shops " whet the ap- 
petites under pretence of dining up- 
wards of a thousand counter-jumpers, 
barbers* derks, foreigners, ensigns on 
half-pay, and the like, per diem; 
granting that each individual indulges 
hi seventeen bites, which can hardly 
be called extravagant feeding, at^ the 
rate above-stated, he will have eigh- 
teenpence to pay the waiters, who are 
compelled by the dead meat men to 
pay for their situadons, expecting, 
naturally enough, the ^tra pemy. 
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we have a daily return of a 
thousand shillings and a thousand six- 
pences, or seventy-fire pounds, which, 
multiplied by three hundred and si^tty. 
five, gives us a grand annual total of 
twenty.seven thousand three hundred 
and seventy-five pounds ; the fair pro- 
fit in such a greasy business cannot 
surely be taken under a fourth, or 
twenty-five per cent, so that you see 
in one of those skin-a-flea establish- 
ments, a real estate, as it were, of six 
thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three pounds, fifteen shillings per an- 
num ; so that it is by no means won- 
derful if some of the proprietors have 
their country seats, their town- houses, 
their liveried servants, and their equi- 
pages. Their success is altogether 
owing to the gentility- raongering 
which of late has crept down among 
all the yonog meu about town, who 
were formerly called ** prentices and 
shopmen,*' but who are now metamor- 
phosed into *< assistants*' and "young 
gentlemen." These worthies must dine 
genteelly or not at all, and, although 
not bom with silver spoons in their 
mouths, think themselves no gen- 
tlemen if they do not have one in 
their jaws at least once a-day. Since 
the Penny Knowledge people have got 
the upper hand, every youth is a gen- 
tleman, and nothing goes down but 
that which is genteel ; now, the dead 
meat shops always sport German sil- 
ver forks, which, although they would 
look better if the dirt were picked out 
from between the prongs, gratify the 
gentility-mongers, while the poor 
unfortunate belly pays for all. 

We often dine after the fashion of 
the homeless artizan, and a right good 
fashion it . is : this, however, we are 
obliged to do in masquerade, as it is a 
rule in London to afford no accom- 
modation to a person dressed like a 
gentleman, unless he submits to be 
properly plundered as such ; and al- 
though public-houses were originally 
instituted as much for the convenience 
of persons disposed to eating as drink- 
ing, and indeed the hosts are still 
called licensed victuallers for that 
very reason, yet they have contrived 
to do away with the victualling de- 
partment, and confine their accom- 
modation to potables, as far as they 
can. The artizans, however, still in- 
sist on having their dinners dressed 
for a penny; they bring steaks or 
chops from the nearest butcher, and 
If 
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either cook for themselTes, «r hai^e 
their victuals cooked according to the 
custom of the house, which usually 
supplies them with potatoes and hread. 
In this honely way, with a fustian 
jacket we don for the occasion^ and 
a two-foot rule sticking out of our side 
pockety we are accustomed to din« 
superbly for about half the sum the 
silver- fork school pay for their imita- 
tion of a dinner, which the ghost in 
Hamktt or a pauper in a workhouse^ 
would regard with profound contempt. 
The number of peripatetic diners^ 
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or those who eat as tbey go» is beyond 
all calculation. We have not stood 
at the corners to count them, as b the 
custom with some great authors, bat 
we can easily infer, from the nnmber 
pf baked 'tater apparatus, sandwich 
men, sheeps* trotter women, and the 
like, that vast numbers of oar fellow 
creatures seldom or never indnlge io 
^he luxury of a fixed or sedentary 
meal, bat are forced by their necessi- 
ties to live literally from hand to 
mouth. 



Utterlt Homxlsss Pbopli. 



The utterly homeless or desolate 
people in London are always very 
numerous, the place being resorted to 
as a general refuge by the unemployed 
from all quarters ; and the amount of 
human misery congregated here from 
year*s end to year's end would harrow 
the very soul in the r^ital> if it were 
possible for any pen to portray all 
its bitterness. 

Some of the workhouses, that of 
St Ma&tlebonb, for example, will 
contain, at times, two thousand of 
these poor creatures, besides affording 
casual and out- door relief to twice as 
many more ; and, when you consider 
the number of workhouses in and 
about the metropolis, some idea may 
be formed of the aggregate of unfor- 
tunates compelled to seek shelter with- 
in their dreary walls, or to accept at 
the hands of overseers temporary 
escapes from starvation. 

A tour through the wards of a 
workhouse b a truly melancholy 
sight. You behold the wreck of toil- 
worn men, who, having struggled 
through laborious lives, augmenting 
the stock of general and individual 
wealth, are left, in the evening of 
their days, to the homeless desolation 
of the workhouse. Many, no doubt, 
. are those who have earned, by dissi- 
pation and improvidence in their 
youth, this poor asylum of their age ; 
but many more there are who could 
not, by any human exertion of fore- 
thought or self-denial, escape their 
lot. When the precarious and uncer- 
tain tenure of labour is considered— 
when we reflect on the tremendous 
competition for employment among 
all classes, especially the humbler, the 
eztrati^ant prices pover^ compels 



them to pay for every necessary of 
life, and the never-ceasing require- 
ments of their families, it is easy for 
the educated rich to say, be economi- 
<cal, be prudent. Economy is very 
easy for those who, without self-saerU 
fice, can afford to lay by, and pru- 
dence may be preached to those who 
have enough for their present wants, 
and something to spare for the future. 
Nobody who has not lived among the 
poor has any idea of the extortions 
and frauds practised upon them by all 
classes of little dealers. The poor 
man can afford but a single room, and 
for this he pays two hundred per eetU 
more than he who can pay the rent of 
a house. He gets in hb coaU io 
pounds* weight, and for these, \hm 
worst of iheir kind, he pays a higher 
price than the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is the same with hb groceries, hb 
meat — every thing. The poor man 
pays more than the price charged to 
the rich* simply because he b poor. 
How melancholy b it to reflect, that 
it was reserved for enlightened peiw 
ny- knowledge times, and for mea 
calling themselves liberal^ to wage an 
unequal warfare with the destitnte 
children of labour-^to bring into fa- 
shion a " coarser food,** for those 
whose best days were spent in the 
service of the rich — to enact penal 
laws, imprboning the heart-broken 
wife in one side of a prison, and the 
worn-out husband in the other ; while 
honourables and baronets, with eight 
hundreds a-year salary, and we know 
not how many guineas a- day Unvei- 
ling charges, itinerate from bastile to 
bastile, gauging water- gruel, testing 
dogVbody, and gathering up rags and 
•mptybottitsl 
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Huvr admirably the spectacle of Mr 
CommiMioner NicholaSy with his two 
thouftand five bmidred pounds a-year* 
and his swarm of deputy-commis- 
sionen on salaries equally extrava^ 
gant, contrasts with the damning 
fact, that in many of the bastilet 
under the control of these persons, 
upwards of sixty per ceni per annum 
of the children admitted have perished 
miserably, and the rate- payers have 
been called upon not only by the 
commissioners .for the wherewith to 
build these bastiles, in the form of a 
compulsory tax, but for subscriptions 
to take their inmates out of them, to 
save their lives. Is not this most 
horrible I These be your Christian 
fatliers ! If we mu»t have abuses in 
the admiuistration of the Poor- Law, 
let us have those abuses that fill the 
bellies of the poor, not swell the al- 
ready bloated pockets of the rich. If 
we must have extravagance, let it not 
be monopolized by commissioners. If 
we must have ** coarser food,'* we do 
not see how the honourable and 
knightly paupers who administer the 
law should not have their share of it. 
A stipendiary aristocracy of pauper* 
ism h most revolting to decency, hu- 
manity, and prudence. The country 
calls loudly, let us hope no longer in 
vain, for the disbanding this sti- 
pendiary partisan army, inflicted upon 
us by a profligate ministry, the source 
of ttieir strength and of our weak- 
ness. 

It was a coMy cheerless^ and deso- 
late night — the partial thaw had left 
the pavement damp and sloppy, while 
a thin sleety snow fell thick and fast, 
giving a consistence to the slippery 
mass beneath your feet; at every 
doorway and recess stood thinly-shod 
females, shivering in their places of 
shelter, yet afraid to pursue their way : 
it was a night when one feels painfully 
ibr bis fellow- creatures who may not 
have where to lay their heads ; when 
the sense of one's own domestic com* 
fort increases the feeling of our own 
un worthiness, and of our deep respon- 
sibility to that God who has graciously 
allowed our lines to fall in pleasant 
places ; when we suffer pain from con- 
trasting our own condition with that 
of thousands more deserving than our- 
selves, or when we feel that bitterness 
of heart which comes over us, when 
reflecting, that thousands at that mo- 
ment want what we have not the power 
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to bestow — the poor benefits of a mor- 
sel of bread, and a shelter from tlM 
storm. Upon such a night we took 
our way, with the purpose of visiting 
an institntioD lately established for tb« 
nightly shelter of the houseless poor. la 
a poor neighbourhood, near Wbiteeroo 
8treet,this truly benevolent society h«i 
recently opened an asylum, where, at 
the time of our visit, upwards of three 
hundred and fifty miserable creatures 
had found a refuge within the hospi- 
table walls. The relief afibrded is of 
the most limited kind — abundance of 
good, dry, warm, clean ^iraw, disposed 
in compartments upon the floor, each 
eompartment forming a separate sleep- 
ing place, numbered for the conve- 
nience of classiflcatiou. In the centre 
of each ward blazes an ample fire, 
diffusing a comfortable temperature ; 
order is preserved by inspectors ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and as the 
punishment for misbehaviour is sum« 
mary ejection, it is needless to say 
that there is seldom occasion to resort 
to this alternative. On arriving at 
the asylum each poor person receiyes 
a pound of bread, and on leaving in 
the morning the like quantity | a de- 
tailed statement of the causes of his or 
her destitution, is transcribed for the 
information of the investigators of the 
society, who are appointed to make 
enquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
the statement of each claimant, to ac- 
company them to their parish, or gen* 
erally to aid and assist in replacing 
them in some way of honest industry* 
It is hardly necessary to mention, that 
the separation of the sexes is attended 
to, or that provision is made for tbe 
celebration of divine worship twice oo 
the Sabbath day, at which the inmates 
belonging to the Established Churcb 
are expected to attend { those who do 
not, are at liberty to go to their re- 
spective places of worship, but Bd 
canters, jumpers, howlers, growlerf, 
Pharisees, or fanatics, are permitted 
to infest the premises. There is no 
distinction, in this trtdy Samaritan 
society, of colour, creed, or clime ; to 
be houseless and destitute is enough 
for those who <* claim kindred there, 
and have their clvm allowed ; ** the 
list of individuals relieved comprises 
Americans, East and West Indians, 
Irish, Scots, Germans, and natives of 
almost every country on the face of 
tbe globe. 
Of oocupadoni the number is equally 
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▼arions— labourers forming the great 
majority, as might be expected from 
the precarious nature of their employ- 
ment ; hawkers and pedlars, or, as 
they are popularly called, <' tramp V' 
stand second in point of numbers; 
servants, a class peculiarly liable to 
casual distress, and by no means well ' 
calculated to contend against it, come 
next ; charwomen occupy the fourth 
place ; seamen the fifth ; literary men 
and governesses, we believe, come 
next; and after them, but in vastly 
diminished numbers, artizans of vari- 
ous denominations. The unhappy 
creatures who are compelled to seek 
refuge here, seem perfectly sensible of 
the kindness extended to them, and of 
its value ; it is not merely the shelter 
and the morsel of bread that consti- 
tutes the good, it is that they feel there 
is yet some fellow-feeling with the 
poor in the breasts of men ; there is 
advice, interference for their ultimate 
good, kindness generated towards the 
deserving by the recital of their mis- 
fortunes; the benevolent have a record 
before them of those to whom they 
can, without fear of imposition, extend 
their charity or countenance* When 
we consider what an awful calamity 
homelessness is, how the sense of utter 
desolation sinks, like iron, into the 
soul; bow it generates hatred towards 
the fortunate, contempt of life, and 
despair ; arms the suicide against his 
own life, and disgraces, by the me- 
mory of inhumanity and selfishness, 
all those who live and look on at their 
fellow-man, when, 

*' Homeless, beside a thousand homes he 

stood. 
And, near a thoosand tables, pined and 

wanted food," 

it is folly to say more in the praise of 
aoch an institution; let those who 
have done honour to human nature by 
establishing such, enjoy the conscious- 
ness of having earned Heaven, and 
let those in whose streets, while they 
lie warm in their beds, the destitute 
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perish for the want of such, dread 
the just vengeance of God upon their 
cold-blooded inhuoianity. We some- 
times read of such things, and for 
the inhabitants of towns where such 
things occur, we feel a contempt 
amounUng almost to hatred. It is a 
sin and a shame to talk of free-bom 
Englbhmen, Glorious Constitution, 
Bill of Rights, and Magna Cbarta, 
while people are allowed to perish 
in our streets. Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, and, we hope, many other towns, 
have redeemed themselves from the 
charge of this damning disgrace ; we 
don*t care a rush for your public 
buildings, galleries of pictures, scien- 
tific institutions, penny knowledge- 
boxes, or whatever else you may 
choose to be proud of: we tell you 
plainly. Messieurs mayors, council- 
lors, and magistrates, of whatever 
quorum you may be, a refuge for the 
houseless poor you owe to God, who 
has given you so much and others so 
little ; to your country, of which, 
while such things occur, you can ncj 
longer be justly proud ; to humanity, 
of which you form, in your own esti- 
mation, no inconsiderable part; to 
yourselves, as liable in common with 
all men to vicissitudes of fortune no 
human foresight can predict, and no 
human providence avert. 

No more trivial observations to- 
day ;. we mingle as we may the in- 
structive, amusing, and jocose; but 
if, from our feeble pen we thought 
could fall a word by which the fellow- 
ship of the rich man and the poor 
might be cemented — by which the un- 
fortunate might be relieved — by which 
one tear the less might flow into the 
cup of human misery — to others, then, 
be the task to instruct, amuse, or 
please ; to others fortune, or a name ; 
to ti$, suflicient the secret luxury of 
being the nameless instrument of 
goodl 
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In the month of May, lt8tye&r> my 
respected employers, Messrs Haldane 
and Smart, retired from bosiDess in 
farour of the present firm ; and as 1 
could not come to terms with their 
successor^ I found myself without 
employment. I waited some time in 
expectation of an offer, but so many 
applications are always made for any 
office, however small, that it is very 
difficult to procure a situation so com- 
fortable and well paid as my former 
one had been. I have often thought 
that the gentlemen of our profession 
labour under many disadvantages to 
which others are not exposed. If an 
army officer*s services are no longer 
required, he retires on the gentlemanly 
iodependence of his half- pay, and 
lives quite at hb ease on his seven or 
eight shillings a-day., A navy com- 
mander in the same way b amply 
provided for by a liberal country, 
which allows him, while enjoying com- 
plete relaxation, a very handsome in- 
come ; for 1 have known officers who 
have not been more than thirty years 
afloat in the enjoyment of nearly 
ninety pounds a-year. But, in our 
profession, there is no such comfort- 
able provbion for our idle time ; and 
in addition to that, we have many ex- 
penses to which neither the navy nor 
army is liable. There is constantly a 
great loss in selling ouf gigs; and 
generally — unless you are fortunate 
enough to meet with a gentleman of 
no practical experience of the road— 
a still greater in dbposiog of our 
horses. For it would be very bad 
policy to keep either the one or the 
other, at a great expense, while out of 
employment, and therefore you feel 
obliged to accept the first offer. I 
was on the very point of disposing of 
my iron-grey, having advertised him 
as a well-known hunter, up to any 
hounds, when 1 heard that there was 
an opening; in the extensive establbh- 
ment of Messrs Millar and Hoggin- 
buck, general merchants in the Mile- 
end road, London. The chance of a 
metropolitan engagement, which bad 
for^any years been the object of my 
ambition, excited me to the greatest 
efforts. I procured the highest testt- 



moniab from my late employers in 
payment of a portion of my salary still 
unsettled ; and after acorrespondence^ 
in which all minor points were settled, 
I was invited to wait on the principab 
in person ; I was forttmate enough to 
please the respected Mr Hogginbuck, 
who concluded an engagement with 
me for three years on very liberal 
terms, and 1 here beg to express my 
gratitude for his kindness. He is a 
gent of the greatest urbanity, and au 
honour to his profession. The gen- 
tleman who had filled my situation 
was Mr Hogginbuck's only son, and . 
I felt it a great responsibility to un- 
dertake tho duties that had formerly 
devolved on so near a connexion of 
one of the principal partners. 1 got 
my iron-grey into condition very soon» 
and af^er some additional plates had 
been put to the springs of my gig, I 
proceeded along the Birmingham road 
-—fur 1 belonged fortunately to the 
Northern Circuit — to complete the 
journey which had been commenced 
by my predecessor. He had brokea 
off from his employment at the town 
of Daventry, and 1 had a great deal 
to do to make up for his unexpected 
departure. At last, by dint of some 
addiUonal labour, I got all the cus- 
tomers satUfied, and proceeded further 
north with my order-book remarkably 
well filled, con^dering the circum- 
stances of the case. On arriving in 
Birmingham, I was kindly introduced 
by one of the most esteemed corre- 
spondents of our firm, to the represen- 
tatives of many other first-rate Lon-. 
don -houses in the travellers* room of 
the Hen and .Chickens. The manner 
in which my professional brethren re- 
ceived me shall ever remain indelibly 
engraved on the tablets of my heart. 
Its 1 told them in a speech I made 
when I was drunk — my health I mean 
— the very first day after dinner. 
Their kindness nothing cotdd exceed j 
and after the first awkwardness of an 
introduaion to so many strangers was 
past, I will boldly say that «< I felt 
that I was surrounded"— as I men- 
tioned to them in the same speech— 
'* not by new acquaintance; nol bjr 
people I had never met with before; 
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not by persons with whom I was pre- 
viously unacquainted ; not by gents to 
whom till that happy moment I was 
unknown, but by friends of many 
years' standing, by brothers for wbom 
I should always entertain an affection- 
ate regard.'* I Will make bold to 
flatter myself that my first appearance, 
especially as I discharged all the ex- 
penses by way of paying my footing, 
was far from unfavourable. I may be 
allowed to particularize the kindness 
of Mr Mullins, the senior member of 
the circuit, who grasped me warmly 
by the hand, and offered me, as a 
mark of his esteem, to swap horses 
with me on the spur of the moment. 
It was very old, and slightly lame in 
one leg, but the frendliness of his 
fiselings wan made equally manifest by 
the offer as if I had accepted it, which, 
however, I declined doing, as I was 
unwilling to deprive him of the ser. 
vices of so long tried a favourite. Mr 
MuUins u a native of Yorkshire, and 
retains a considerable share of the 
accent of that beautiful county. 
Many speeches were made in the 
course of the evening, and many songs 
sung, and I congratulated myself on 
** being one of a circle" — as I took 
an opportunity of remarking, in re- 
plying for the fourth time to the 
toast of ** our new acquaintance*' — 
*^ where eloquence strove for tbe mas- 
tery with music, and both displayed 
their powers to such advantage, that 
the room we sat in, seemed more 
like the temple of Apollo, than No. 
S3 of the Hen and Chickens.** I 
confess, next day, I suffered severely 
from headache ; but I got through my 
business to the best of my ability, and 
enjoyed another evening of much less 
noisy, but not less sincere gratification 
Jthan at first. Birmingham and the 
many populous places in the neigh- 
bourhood, generally produce a pause 
io the northern journey of ten days 
or a fortnight ; and as this occurs 
twice a-year, and there is a similar 
break kt Manchester or Liverpool, 
besides stations for shorter periods 
at Sbrawsbury and towns of that class, 
it will be seen that the gents of one 
circuit are so constantly thrown to- 
gether, that it is indispensable to be 
on the best terms with all the mem- 
bers. A quarrelsome person has it 
always Ib his power to make a whole 
circidl disagreeable^ and I mubt do 
Mr. MoUhii the Jostiot to say, that 



from all I can hear of him, he is the 
best prcsidept we could possibly have. 
He checks the first outbreak of ill- 
temper, by calling on tbe company to 
kick the offender out of the room 
without the smallest delay, a proceed- 
ing which I have known to be of in- 
calculable use to several conceited 
individuals, who showed symptoms of 
becoming disputatious on politics and 
religion. Mr Mulllns, on snch occa- 
sions, is a decided non-iutrusionist, as 
he never permits the offender to re- 
enter the room, till he has made an 
ample apology, and stood two glasses 
of cold- without all round. 

Whether the speeches which I had 
had the honour to make on my first 
introduction induced my worthy 
friends to consider me of a literary 
turn of mind, I do not know ; but that 
somethiug in my conduct or conver- 
sation had led them to that belij^f, is 
sufficiently proved by the very high 
compliment that was paid to me* two 
nights before I had arranged to start 
for Congleton. After a pause in the 
conversation, I ventured to ask Mr 
Mullins for the particulars of an anec- 
dote he had related twice every even- 
ing since I had had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, and he was on the 
point of complying with my desire, 
when Mr Lindley Murray Browne 
suggested, that my request proceeded 
from some secret motive, of which I 
was bound to give an explanation. 

" Gentlemen,** I said, ** upon my 
sacred honour, 'tis for nothing but tho 
gratification of curiosity.** 

Mr Browne, in one pnhy expres- 
sion, which is generally applied to 
unsuccessful tragedies, conveyed a 
very disparaging opinion of curiosity 
in the abstract, and concluded by say« 
ing that he perceived that most of my 
enquiries were made as to the fortunes 
and characters of our predecessors on 
that road. 

** And nothing, surely/* I cried, 
** can be more natural. What young 
soldier is there who is not inquisitive 
about the early days of Wellington or 

Graham ? What young sailor ?** 

** Gammon I ** ejaculated Mr Browne. 
<« I'm considerably mistaken, and no 
mistake, if you ain't employed by 
some of them twopenny booksellers, 
to write the lives of the commercial 
travellers.** 

I repudiated the debasing idea in a 
way that made Mr Browne, who is a 
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yerj little nmn, draw in bis bonis ; 
but Mr Muliiiw, in his osnal good* 
natured and gentlemanly style* set* 
tied the dispute In a most satisfactory^ 
manner at ooce. 

«< Browne/* he said, '* glasses all 
round ; and if you insult any gentle- 
man in that 'ere way again, I bets 
three to one in grogs, you're kicked 
out o* this here room in less than no 
time ; for what does it signify to us 
whether Smith writes books for two- 
pence or not ? 1 think, for my party it 
would be rare good fun ; and if be 
would just trim them up a bit, and 
not publish *em ezeept among our- 
seWes, the adventures of our prede- 
cesftors would make very good enter- 
tainment.*' 

A universal clapping of hands fol- 
lowed this proposition, and Mr WiU 
liams, who b representative of a great 
crockery honse in the East, insisted 
that the proposal should be regularly 
made and seconded. Wherenpon we 
immediately formed ours«'lves into a 
meeting. Mr Mullins was voted into 
the chair, I was appointed secretary* 
and the business was commenoed in 
due form. 

At a large and influential meeting* 
held thb ninth day of June 1841, 
within the commercial travellers* 
room, at the Hen and Chickens, in 
Birmingham, Mr Mullins in the chair» 
Mr Williams rose and said : — 

*' 'Pon my soul, gents, now that 
I'm on my legs, I'm blowed if 1 know 
what I've got to say. As long as I was 
quiet at anchor in this here chair, I 
eould have sported as much jaw as a 
crocodile ; so I suspect there's a great 
sympathy between eloquence and the 
latitude a man u placed in. How- 
ever, not to detain you much longer, 
I think it is a matter of snch import- 
hjoee to keep up the memory of all the 
rigs and adventures of the gentlemen 
of our profession in past* years, that it 
would be far better not to leave their 
histories to the chance of being either 
forgotten in the course of time, or al- 
tered by coming through so many 
bands, but to have them fairly written 
down as long as they are fresh in our 
own recollection. 1, therefore, have 
n^uch pleasure in proposing the first 
resolution, — namely. That it is highly 
expedient that the memoirs of the tra* 
veilers in thb circuit should be writ- 
ten." 

Mr Piper begged to second, ^|hat pro* 



position. ** It would be a most ever- 
lasting shame, gentlemen, if ours was 
the only society that allowed the me- 
mory of its members to perish from off 
the face of the earth, without ever a 
moniment of any kind whatever. 
Hasn't the lives of the physicians been 
written ? and the lives of the admi- 
rals ? and the lives of the great com- 
manders ? and hasn't even the states- 
men had their lives written by Lord 
Brougham ? or, to come nearer to 
ourselves, hasn't the lives of the high- 
waymen ?*• 

Here Mr Piper was interrupted by 
lend cries of * order,' which were still- 
ed by the president, who rang the bell 
and said, *' glasses all round to Mr 
Piper*' — and added — •* keep a civil 
tongue in your bead. Piper, or blowed 
if you won't be kicked." 

Mr Piper bowed to the chair, and 
proceeded — ** I was going to say, gen- 
tlemen, that almost ^1 classes of men 
have found their biographers and his- 
torians, — I instanced the highway- 
men, and was about to go still lower 
in my illustrations, for I was on the 
point of alluding to the attorneys — 
even they, gentlemen, have their deeds 
written and their actions recorded — 
(hear, hear, and great laughter,) — and 
shall we allow the great doings of our 
honourable fraternity to sink into obli- 
vion? No. I therefore feel proud 
in giving the resolution all the sup- 
port in my power.'* 

Mr Pidsey then rose. " Gentle- 
men, 1 beg to relate a anicdut. There 
was once on a time a gal as was 
always twitted by her mother that she 
wasn't married, but stood a very good 
chance of being a ^Id maid. * Ho I 
said the gal, I'm very agreeable, and 
the parson's agreeable, and ve're all 
agreeable together, only there's never 
a man 1 can get to ask me ; do all as 
ever I can.' Now, gents, that anicdut 
came very pat into my bead, when I 
was asked to propose the second re- 
solution, for, thinks I, ve're all mighty 
agreeable to have the biogrsphies 
written, there's a plenty of blograph- * 
ies to write— and luckily ve*re more 
ibrtunata than the gal, for we have 
also a man that, I dare say, will be 
very agreeable to write tbem. I mean 
our new acquaintance, Mr Smith ; a 
gentleman, 1 roust say, whose aston- 
ishing tal • • 

and therefore ) propose that Mr 
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Smith be appointed histriographer of 
the northern eircuit." 

ThU proposal was seconded in a 
very eloquent speeoh by Mr Pawky, 
a Scottisb gentleman, represenUng a 
great tea-house in Cheapside* but 
whose oratory was of a rery peculiar 
kiudf which I confess myself incom- 
petent to the task of reporting. I 
may mention, that the principal advan- 
tage he saw in the arrangement was» 
that the duties were to be performed 
without a salary— adding, at the same 
time, that if at any future period any 
pay were attached to the office, he 
would make a point, out of pure Ioto 
of literature and respect for his pro* 
fessional brethren, of becoming a can« 
didate for it himself. 

Mr Smith rose amid great demon- 
strations of applause. *< If I was not 
aware, gentlemen, of your exceeding 
good nature, and the truly elevated 
and honourable fediiogs which actu- 
ate all your actions, 1 should at once 
refuse the high offer you have made 
me, as one much above my abilities, 
(no, no !) and which might make me 
liable to misconstrucUon in <|uarter8 
where it is my duty and my mclina- 
tion to establish as good a character 
for myself as I can. But en^oldened 
by my knowledge of your high senti- 
ments, and relying on your cordial co- 
operation in the task you have assign- 
ed me, I at once acce{ft the duties you 
impose, and beg you to believe that 
my heart is thrilled with the deepest 
feelings of gratitude for your kind- 
ness. Yes I gents, I am devoted to li- 
terature and the fine arts ; and many 
times in my gig have weaved fantas- 
tic tales which I have never hitherto 
had time or encouragement to reduce 
to writing. In passing along whore 
gibbets still wave their scraggy arms 
above the blasted heath, I have peo- 
pled the scene with the brave, but 
guilty ; the young, the beautiful! and 
banging from the dumal drop, I have 
fancied to myself a hero such as lim- 
ners love to paint and ladies to look 
upon. Or, in passing through a coun- 
try town, and observing the brass- 
plate on the door, and other demon- 
strations of high life, on the principal 
attomey*s dwelling, I have conjured 
to myself a scene of elegant aristo- 



cracy, withinits yellow-curtained draw- 
ing-room, with the bloondng daugh- 
ters panting for the honours of Ai* 
mack*8, and the mother sighing for 
the society of congenial oonntesses in 
Grosvenor Square. But if such the 
dreams of fanoy, think how enchanted I 
am with my new situation, which gives 
me access to the best authenticated sn- 
ecdotes of actual living men ; gentle- 
men from position and education—- 
(hear, hear!) — with introductions to 
the first families in the country, and 
with talents to avail themselves of 
whatever may oflfor, either in the wsy 
of interest or amusement. On your 
kind assistance I rely in furnishing 
me with all the incidents you can 
remember; and as method tends to 
make every effort easier, I propose, if 
it be agreeable to this meeting, that 
each member should furnish me with 
materials for the hbtory of his prede- 
cessor, so that we shall carry on the 
chain unbroken to ohr descendants. 
My fancy pictures to me the enquiring 
student of future days poring over the 
lines of the commercial travellers on 
the northern circuit, as he now looks 
on the uninterrupted succession of the 
Cfisars, in the pages of Gibbon. Here 
he will see by what train of events 
Williams succeeded Tomkins, and was 
himself succeeded by Higgms; and 
even modesty itself will not pre- 
vent me from indulging in the ele- 
vating dream, that future ages will 
know the minutest particulsrs of the 
substitution of the dynasty of Smith 
for that of Hogginbuck, and also — 
when years have had their usual effect 
on me— the causes which have led to 
the elevation of some other gentleman 
to the proud situation which I now 
unworthily hold. At our next meet- 
ing, gents, I shall be prepared with a 
memoir of my worthy predecessor, 
Mr Samuel Hogginbuck, and rely on 
your assistance to enable me to com- 
plete the series ; applying, in the next 
instance, to Mr Mullins for the parti- 
culars of his predecessor's fate.*' 

Thanks were unanimously voted to 
Mr Mullins for his conduct in the 
chair, and also to the secretary for his 
seal and ability. 

John Mullins, Choirman, 
H. Smith, Hon. Sec. 
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Samuel Hogginbuck. 
Chapter I. 



Samitbl Hogginbucc, at eight-and- 
fwenty^ was the pride and orDament 
of the northern ruad. He^ bad a 
tpanking mare and a green gig» and 
sat with a cigar in his mouth, and 
his grey hat stuck knowingly on one 
side of his head, the whip skilfully 
poised across his mare*8 fiank, and his 
feet stretched ont till they touched the 
niside of the splash-board. It was 
impossible for any person to look 
more completely genteel. He him- 
self constantly expressed his internal 
conviction that he was a kiddy* swell, 
and repeated this opinion so often, 
and backed it with so many oaths, 
that, by universal consent, it was the 
name he was known by. It was a 
beautiful sight to see the kiddy-swell 
trotting along the road on a bright 
day of June. He seemed to have 
a secret consciousness that he had 
a character to support, and in the 
loneliest places was as erect and as 
punctilions in the set of his hat, and 
arrangement of his legs> as in the 
midst of Fleet Street. The mile- 
stones must have been astonished at 
seeing so well-dressed a man apparent- 
ly as anxious for their approbation as 
if they had each been a young lady 
with a fortune of five thousand 
pounds ; only mile-stones are exceed- 
ingly unlike young ladies, whether 
with five thousand pounds or not, for 
they are very unimpressible, and, ac- 
cordingly, they cared not a sixpence 
for all the airs and graces, the fine 
clothes and graceful attitudes, of the 
kiddy-swell. He was, indeed, a very 
handsome fellow. A large nose, 
which had at one time, apparently, 
determined to be an aquiline, but 
had altered its mind, and rolled itself 
ronnd and round till it was diflScuIt to 
discover to what order of figures it 
belonged, was, as in duty bound, the 
principal feature of his face. When 
you met him full in front, the nose 
assnmed no particular appearance, 
but was lost in the umbrageous fo- 
rests that extended their depth of 
shade upon either cheek. It was 
only when yon got a glimpse of his 
profile, that you were aware of the 
peculiar rotundity of the feature. 
And the kiddy-swell took an amazing 



pride in displaying it to the best ad- 
vantage. This desire was perhaps 
the cause of a pecuhar habit he had 
of turning only one side of his face 
towards any one he conversed with ; 
the reason he assigned for it was, that 
he was a little deaf of one ear; but it 
was unanimously agreed by all his 
friends, that the excuse about the 
hearing was a regular sham, for that 
Mr Samuel Hogginbuck heard as well 
as his neighbours, except when he 
was not in the humour to hear. His 
whiskers, after extending to the root 
of the nose, and projecting a vast ex- 
panse of hair under his chin, were con- 
tinued in a modified form across his 
upper lip by a belt of mustache. A 
smaller clump also showed to great 
advantage in the hollow above his 
chin ; so that it was evident to the most 
cursory observer that he had deeply 
studied the art of ornamental plant- 
ing. His neck belonged to that or- 
der of masculine beauty called the 
bull ; it was very thick, and rose from 
prodigious shoulders, and a chest to 
whose naturally enormous dimensions 
he thought it necessary to add, by 
stuflSog bis double-breasted coat with 
two or three handkerchiefs, leaving 
only a small portion of one of them, 
generally a red Bandana — such as used 
to sell for half-a-guinea, but now 
costs not more, wholesale, than four- 
and-sixpence — projecting below the 
third button. A frame of Herculean 
size, with legs more indicative, per- 
haps, of strength than elef^ance, com- 
pleted the outward man of the kiddy- 
swell — and a very awkward man to 
quarrel with, yon may depend upon 
it, the kiddy-swell would have been. 
But fortunately his good nature was 
equal to his otner perfections, and^bis 
temper was kept in a perpetual glow 
of universal philanthropy by the sun* 
shine of self admiration. 

Thero are no highways so pleasant 
to travel on In England, as the fine, 
smooth levels in the neighbourhood 
of Towcester ; and few scenes are so 
interesting and varied as those you 
meet with in driving through the crowd 
of villages that lie on both sides of the 
road. Great handsome haUs in state- 
ly parks, are perhaps more numerous 
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in other qnartera ; but that TiciDity has 
more than its share of jolly little anug- 
geries in their neat private grounds ; 
and whole villages composed of com- 
fortable mansions, fit for an Alder- 
man to retire to when his active la- 
bours have gained their fitting reward 
— a plum and a tendency to gout. 
Now, few people have travelled 
through a country without forming 
guesses as to the qualities of a house 
from its outside appearance; but the 
kiddy -swell prided himself beyond 
all men on his knowledge of stone-and- 
mortar physiognomy. He was a per- 
fect Lavater in mason work. When 
he saw a fancy cottage in its small 
domain, with diminutive fish-ponds 
sloping roofs, in numerable gable ends, 
and ivy-covered porch, be turned up 
his nose at it with a sneer of disdain^ 
spurting out something between his 
teeth about pride and rheumatism^ 
small bedrooms and home-made wine; 
for be had an infallible knack of pre- 
dicating from the shape of the walls» 
and general appearance of a house, 
what style the inhabitants lived in. 
A good stout square house, with low 
roof and substantial pillars at the door, 
was bis peculiar delight. *' Tbai*8 
what I call reg'lar gentlemoUy, that 
is ; " he would say — *• no small beer 
there ; best of brown stout and old 
port wine.*' To claret and champagne 
houses be was not partial ; their bow 
windows and trelliced walks, and 
fliflrhts of hall steps, repelled him ; 
** French dishes and hock — rot them P 
he would say — ''plated silver dish- 
covers and powdered footmen ; 1*11 be 
bound that *ere house never asks a 
neighbour to step in to his mutton 
chop on the spur of the moment. No 
— dass say, now, it sends out its cards 
a month before — all stiffness, cold 
plates, and civility — 1 hates it." 

So saying, he would gracefully drop 
the whip on the side of his spanking 
mare, and trot past the object of his 
aversion as bard as she could go. 
But there were some residences that 
nearly tempted him to puU up altoge* 
ther, to enjoy a longer look at their 
captivating features. At one part of 
his journey, there was one that always 
particularly struck him. It was a 
good-sized straw* roofed house, with 
close-fitting verandah, a good useful 
garden, revealing a high fruit-tree, 
brick wall behind, and a neat eommo* 
dious stable at one side. Ita walls 
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were coloured yellow ; its walks trim 
and graveled, seen through a honey- 
suckle hedge that divided it from the 
shady lane, led hospitably up to the 
front door, at which busy fancy always 
painted to the kiddy-bwoll a rotund 
gentleman, with a jocund counten« 
ance, squeezing his band, and telling 
him dinner was that minute on the 
table. But Fancy pursued her la- 
bours without ever calling reality to 
her sLSsistance, and the uninvited guest 
had always to pursue his journey, 
leaving. imaginary old gentlemen to 
announce unsubstantial dinners to any 
person who might be contented wicii 
such unsatisfying food. This cottage 
he had christened Sirloin Hall, feeling 
convinced, in his own mind, if by any 
fortunate event the above-mentioned 
old gentleman ever fulfilled the expec* 
tation he had so often rai»e<t, that tbat 
noblest of dishes would be the staple 
of the feast. But the kiddy swell had 
cast a wistful eye on Sirloin Hall four 
times every year for four years, and 
nothing came of it ; he began to con- 
sider the fat old gentleman a delibe- 
rate humbug, and had even gone so 
far as to tell his spanking mare-~ 
touching her on the flank at the same 
time with his whip — that he consider- 
ed the old miscreant's conduct ungen- 
tlemoUy in the extreme. 

Such were the feelings of Mr Sa- 
muel Hogginbuck, when, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of April 1841, he left 
the village of Oosley, and reflected, 
that in four or five miles, after crossing 
the Grand Junction, he should for the 
seventeenth time have a vision of Sir- 
loin Hall. With a way wardness pecu- 
liar to great geniuses, he made greater 
exertions than ever to astonish the na- 
tives, as he called it, though he knew 
perfectly that there was no more 
chance of his getting admission to the 
bouse than of flying up to the moon. 
His hat was set with a more knowing 
cock than ever over his left ear ; his 
whip balanced with greater grace; 
his body kt pt more upright, and his 
feet more extended. You would have 
said he was determined to make the 
house as envious of him as he was of 
it. All his books and patterns were 
carefully stowed away in the well of 
his gig, which he had ingeniously con- 
trived to resemble a dog cart, by sink- 
ing a square portion of the body below 
the axle bar; and having a grating 
fixed iu it» as if fvt the Amission o? 
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air. The deception was still further 
kept up bj the kiddy-&well*s powers 
of mimicry, which were very remark- 
able in all respects ; but io giving the 
tones of a do^ in all possible varietiei 
of pleasure or pain, very nearly mira- 
culous. There were many real dogs 
that it would have improved very 
much if they had taken a lesson from 
his bark. Occasionally, judt before 
passing through a village, he utter- 
ed such a variety of canine sounds, 
that the most experienced sportsman 
might have been deceived, and been 
persuaded that two first-rate point- 
ers were growling at each other be- 
low the seat. The wished- for spot 
was drawing near; at a turn of the 
road he knew he should be within 
sight of the neat iron gate, that he 
should see the gravel walk, the honey- 
suckle hedge, the front door, the hos- 
pitable phantom ; but no ! he was 
determined to give way no longer to 
such ab>urd hallucinations, and lighted 
a fresh cigar with the equanimity of 
a Turk. The turn of the road was 
gained — the gate was seen — was pass- 
ed—the front door remained closed^ 
and several oaths gathered round the 
lower part of the kiddy-swell's throaty 
and produced a fit of coughing, from 
the impossibility of giving utterance 
to them all. When he had passed 
about a quarter of a mile» and was 
about to lose sight for ever of the 
mansion to which he had become so 
romantically attached, he turned right 
round in his gig to have a better 
view — touched his mare somewhat 
angrily with the lash, and was on the 
point of giving vent to a powerfully 
conceived malediction, when a sudden 
crash recalled him to himself; a loud 
scream broke upon his ear, and on 
looking round he saw a pony and 
little carriage completely turned up- 
side down, and a bundle of silk cloaks 
and green bonnets squalling most 
dreadfully in the ditch. To jump 
down from his gig, and lift the living 
inhabitants of the said cloaks and 
bonnets from the somewhat unpictur- 
esque attitudes into which the con- 
ctifision had thrown them ; to restore 
them to a position on that portion of 
the body which habit has accustomed 
us to walk upon, rather than keep 
elevated in the air, to the discompo- 
sure of gowns and petticoats ; to swear 
at his mare*8 awkwardness, and pro- 
mise* by way of satisfaction to the 
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ladies* injured feelings, to cut its hide 
into ribbons : all this was the work of 
a moment. But it was the work of 
far more than a moment to bring the 
terrified ladies out of the belief, with 
which they had apparently become 
imbued in the ditch, that they were 
dead women, and no longer inhabi- 
tants of this lower sphere. Gradually 
they returned to a knowledge of their 
position, passing through all the va- 
rious stages of every limb being 
crushed to atoms — then both legs 
being broken — then, at least, a couple 
of ribs; and they both seemed soo^e- 
what disappoiuted when they per- 
ceived that they had received no dam- 
age whatever ; and that even the car- 
riage had been tilted so neatly over, 
that it had not received a scratch ; 
and that the pony lay as happily on 
its back, kicking up its heels in the 
air on the high road, as if it had been 
going through the laborious process 
of turning over in its own soft pad- 
dock at home. Gratitude is a power- 
ful feeling in the female breast, espe- 
cially towards a young gentleman six 
feet high, and endowed with the cap- 
tivating qualifications of the kiddy- 
swell. The ladies, accordingly, far 
from blaming him as the author of all 
the mischief, considered h\m only in 
the light of their preserver. They 
saw him only in his graceful charac- 
ter of their rescuer from an untimely 
grave in a dry ditch, and never cast a 
thought on the furious Jehu that had 
nearly trampled them in the mud. 

** Oh sir, don't mention it 1 Your 
kindness is too great. I don't know 
what we would have done if you had 
not fortunately been by,** said one. 

** Oh, we mubthave lain in theditch 
and perished I " chimed the other : 
« but you have saved our lives, sir, 
at the risk of your own. Can we 
ever be grateful enough, Jane ?** 

** No, Elizabeth. It is such an 
escape I — that wicked pony ! Oh« 
how I wish we were safe at home!" 

<' Is it far off, ladies? for if it ain't 
any long way about, I can take you 
both into my gig, and drive you home 
with pleasure.*' 

" Oh noT' said both the sisters, 
** we wouldn't risk ourselves in a car- 
riage again. Our house is only a few 
yards off. The first round the corner," 

" What 1 " said the kiddy-swell ; 
** the yellow house with the gravel 
walks, honeysuckle hedge, iron gate? 
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—say no more. Til escort you there 
in a minute. Here's a go I " he added, 
while he lifted up the pony and car- 
riage — '* blessed if the old boy won't 
shake rae by the hand, after all 1*' 

He fixed his own mare to a gate at 
the side of the road» took the bridle of 
the pony in his hand, and oflTering 
each of the ladies an arm, walked 
with great grace and politeness to- 
wards Sirloin Hall. The two sisters 
clung close to his side, as if they were 
afraid somebody else was going to 
drive them into the ditch ; and their 
short ejaculations to each other showed 
that they scarcely knew whether to 
wonder most at the misfortune they 
had experienced, or the very agree- 
able acquaintance they had made. 

** We were just hurrying home to 
dinner/' said Miss Elizabeth. 

" Just hurrying home," repeated 
Miss Jane. 

«« We hope— don't we, Jane?" 

'* Yes, we do— we hope you will—*' 
replied Miss Jane. 

" You will stay and join — " conti- 
nued Miss Elizabeth. 

** And join our party to-day," con- 
cluded the younger lady. 

«* With all my soul I" replied the 
kiddy-swell,, bowing alternately to 
the left and right, but presenting his 
profile as much as possible to each. 
*' I shall be too happy — and perhaps 
we can get some yokel to bring along 
my mare. She's worth seventy gui- 
neas if she's worth a shilling, and has 
done me many a score of miles, and 
will again, please the pigs ; but here's 
the gate. Your father, I dare say, 
will hurry to meet us at the door.*' 

** Wo have no father," said Miss 
Elizabeth ; " we live here quite 
alone." 

'' Quite alone I " thought the gen- 
tleman — "a mighty nice place to 
hang up one's hat I" and with this 
reflection he looked more particularly 
at his companions than he had ye{ 
done. Miss Elizabeth was tall and 
thin, with a high nose and lively grey 
eves. She seemed about five-and- 
thirty ; her sister a year or two 
younger ; rather more starched in her 
manner, and with a peculiar turu in 
the lip, which in elderly young ladies 
who have begun to think there are no 
young men worthy of them, indicates 
a consciousness of superior goodness ; 
but perhaps in Miss Jane's case it 
aroso from a constant habit of saying 
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sharp and witty things; for that 



young lady prided herself on her 
powers of repartee. 

<"Pon my soul, ladies," said the 
kiddy-swell, on reaching the front 
door, *' I must send for my carpet- 
bag, for I'm in no fit toggery to 
present myself to the fair sex." This 
ne accompanied with a bow, that 
showed at once he was quite intimate 
at court. 

** Oh, never mind your dress, sir ; 
we are delighted to welcome our de- 
liverer in any apparel he chooses ;^ 
but would you excuse me if I ask 
who it is we are indebted to for our 
preservation?" 

«' Ladies," said the kiddy-swell, 
smiling his sweetest, " you see before 
you a general merchant, who — ^*' 

" General Merchant I oh dear — I'm 
sure we're highly honoured"— half 
screamed Miss Jane, in the extremity 
of her surprise — ** I thought from your 
appearance you were in the army— 
but a general — oh la 1" 

Elizabeth looked on with extreme 
awe. She had never seen a general 
before, except a print of Sir Thomas 
Picton ; and a general with such pro- 
digious whiskers, and such insinuating 
manners, she had never ventured to 
imagine ; and, at>ove all, to be upset 
into a ditch, and escorted home, and 
sit at the same table with an actual 
commander of the forces ! She began 
to fancy all manner of foolish things 
about riding in open carriages all 
covered over with nodding plumes, 
reviewing regiments, and presenting 
colours, with bustling clergymen mak- 
ing warlike prayers, to the great admi- 
ration of the bystanders, and drums 
beating, and great salvos of artillery. 
. " We have only two friends, gene- 
ral, coming to dine with us to-day,*' 
said Miss Jane ; ** they will be very 
proud, Vm sure." 

** Oh, trot 'em out— I'm delighted 
to see them," said the general, in a 
condescending tone. ** Who are 
they ?" 

*« Mr Gargle, our surgeon," said Miss 
Jane, with a sneer — "a good-natured 
little culler of simples — though I think 
he himself b one of the greatest in his 
collection — and little Captain Spong, 
a lieutenant in the militia— he was a 
mercer before he retired to our vil- 
lage." 

'* Most happy to shake them by the 
hand — I daresay they're a couple of 
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very gentlemanly fellows — and we 
shall get on very well. I wish your 
old cripple, the gardener youVe sent 
for my mare, would come back with 
my traps. Vm rather anxious about 
my orders." 

** Your orders! oh dear ! " ezcliumed 
Miss Jane ; '' Have yon really got 
your orders with you r I shall be so 
delighted to see the ribbons. What 
colour are they, general ? *' 

<* All sorts — and all prices, too. I 
shall show you a few of them, p*r'aps» 
after dinner — for Tve a de?il of a 
stock on hand.** 

*' Indeed I won*t you wear them at 
dinner across your breast ? " 

<< What! all the ribbons ?_bo— by 
George ; do you think I carry more 
than a small slip of them just to show 
their quality, eh ? ** 

'* Have yon a red eagle among your 
other orders ? *' enquired Miss £liza« 
beth; "or" 

*< A blue lion ? I suppose you*ll ask 
—Who the deuce ever heard of a red 
eagle ? Were you never at the Surrey 
Zoo, eh?" 

** I believe, sister,'* interposed Miss 
Jane, ** the general is quite right ; it 
is a black eagle you meant to ask for 
—a Russian order, I believe. Isn*t 
the black eagle very high in Russia, 
general ? " 

*< *Pon my soul, ladies, I don*t ex* 
aetly know how poultry is there at 
present ; but I can tell you tallows is 
uncommon high by the last advices ; 
a devilish bad look-out for the kitchen 
candles; — and so is hemp — hanging 
will be a luxury above the reach of a 
poor man soon. But here comes my 
box and driving seat.** 

While the kiddy-swell retired to a 
bed- room to gild re'Bned gold, and 
paint a lily, by which figurative mode 
of expression I mean, that be withdrew 
to add fre^h lustre to his charms, by 
putting on a dress coat a little too 
tight, and polished French leather 
boots, the ladies gazed at each other 
in a rapture of gratification. 

" He*8 a wit I " exclaimed Miss 
Jane ; ** I knew it from the first. Did 
you hear his admirable repartee about 
the eagle ? — but vou are no judge of 
humour, sister Elizabeth." 

** I heard him say something I 
couldn't understand about kitchen 
candles ; but great people, I suppose, 
have odd Ways of expressing them* 
wives." 



** He expresses himself nobly — very 
difierently from Captain Spong.** 

** Stop till Captain Spong rises to 
be a general too,*' said Miss Eliza- 
beth. 

** He a general I— sister, Fm ashamed 
of you — but I will go and give in- 
structions to Sarah Hewley how to 
behave. I hope she*ll not expose her- 
self as other people have done.** And 
with an amiable fling of the head to 
give additional point to her insinua- 
tion, she went in search of her niece, 
and gave her some very strong advice 
on the art of being presented to great 
men. 

" Well, blow*d if them isn't the 
rummest old cats, with their jabber 
about red eagles and ribbons," said 
the perplexed visiter, as he thrust his 
legs into tigbt-fittinff Stulzes. " They 
take me for a general, that*s very clear ; 
and, if they like it, I don*t see any 
reason, either in law or gospel, that 
they shouldn*t take me for a field-mar« 
shal. It will be rare fun playing the 
great commander— 'pon my soul, I 
wbh the old tabbies were a little 
more favourable samples of their sex ; 
a fellow could do much worse than 
marry one of them, and hocus the 
other. A snug billet this beautiful 
house, and I dissay they can post 
enough of the coal to keep it warm. 
I must see how they look after I've 
had a bottle of port. I*ve known 
three pints have an extraordinary effect 
in improving ugly women. Well, 
then, here goes I* '-.and a finished 
dandy emerged from the room, with 
white gloves on bis hands, and the 
cuffs of his coat turned up to display 
the richly sewn wristband of his shirt. 
...[N.B. He had a sample of them in 
his gig, made to fit any arm, at eigh- 
teenpence a* pair.] On entering the 
drawing-room, he found the company 
already assembled, and drawn up in 
parade order to receive him. Captain 
Spong, a dapper little man in constant 
danger of aooplexy from a stiff mili- 
tary stock arawn tightly round that 
part of his person which was imme- 
diately below his chin, and which, 
from the mere accident of position, he 
accordingly called his neck — with his 
blue coat with bright brass buttons 
close fitted to his chest-^and altoge* 
ther the air of what I should imagine 
to be a Dutch civic guard, was stand- 
ing on the nipf, occasionally bending 
down and whispering in the ear of 
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Miss Jane* who sat on a sofa next the 
fire place. The exact counterpart to 
Miss Jane and the gallant captain, 
was presented by Mr Gargle and Misa 
Elizabeth. She sat on the left-hand 
sofa» on the other side of the fire, and 
was supported by the politest indivi- 
dual, perhaps, that ever pounded in a 
mortar. On a chair, in one of the 
window-recesses, was a stout young 
lady, dressed in blue, with very bare 
shoulders, and very bushy head, with 
such a quantity of corkscrew curls 
running all over her cheeks and down 
her neck, that you would have thought 
her the sign of the Butlers* Arms. 
She broke out into a prodigious glow 
when the kiddy -swell bowed his way 
np the room, dispensing his politeness 
on both sides, and drawing one foot 
behind the other, and salaaming at 
regular intervals, while all the rest of 
the party stood up, and bowed, and 
curtsied, in return to every saluta- 
tion. 

" General," said Miss Elizabeth, 
*• allow me to present our two friend:^. 
Captain Spong and Dr Gargle." 

" Mighty glad to see yon both, I 
assure you, gents,** said the polite 
Hoifginbuck, with a new profusion of 
bows. ** *Pon my soul, it's a rare good 
day*s work picking two beautiful 
youn&r ladies out of a ditch.** 

*• Nut to mention putting them in,*' 
rejoined the doctor, in a timid sort of 
tone, which, as it showed a very mo- 
dest appreciation of his attempt at 
jocularity, led the company to pass it 
by in silence. The great man took 
no notice of it, and all the others, of 
course, despii»ed it with all their hearts. 

** You didn*t tell me, ladies, you had 
a sister," continued the kiddy-swell, 
pointing to tho full-blown, blue belle 
in the window. 

" She's our niece,'* said Miss Jane, 
a little sharply ; '<8he doesn't always 
dine with us, and I hope you'll excuse 
her coming down to-day, general. 
You see she's very young,** 

The general looked at the niece 
to discover the signs of extreme juve- 
Bility alluded to by Miss Jane ; but 
failed to perceive any thing that led 
him to guess her a day less than two- 
and-twenty. 

"Young?** he said, "angels al- 
ways is. It needed only to top up 
with her, to make out the number of 
the Graces.** 



[Feb. 

*' Oh, general, yon military men are 
always so full of compliments; aren*t 
you. Captain Spong ? *' 

" Yes, Miss Jane, the first duty of 
a soldier is to*defend his country ; his 
next to pay honour to beauty.** Cap- 
tain Spong contributed to the Towces- 
ter monthly obituary, and always 
spoke like an inscription on a monu- 
ment. 

" Well said ! ** cried the general ; 
**tip us your daddle, old boy,** and 
grasped the hand of the astonished 
captain ; " that's what I call laying it 
on thick. I haven't heard a better 
thin? than that this hundred years." 

The captain bowed to the compli- 
ment, and decidedly felt flattered by 
it, though a little surprised at the 
manner in which it was conveyed. 
There are a great many people in this 
world like the man that felt proud of 
being kicked by the King of France. 

** It is difficult to say what a com- 
pliment is. Miss Elizabeth/* said Dr 
Gargle, in the same gentle voice as 
before. " I feel there is too much 
truth in Spong's words to consider 
them a compliment at all.** This was 
accompanied with a look to the lady, 
which, in other circum>iances, wontd 
have been very favourably received ; 
but on the present occasion it fell 
dead. The kiddy-swell darted amaz- 
ing glances of admiration, first towards 
one, then towards the other — he threw 
himself into attitudes, and passed his 
fingers, which were all covered with 
rings, through his whiskers and mus- 
taches — and directed such a battery of 
powerful smiles and captivating bows 
against the two bewildered sisters, 
that they felt they had never met with 
so very delightful a man before. Even 
Miss Jane forgot to be witty in learn- 
ing to he pleased ; and what with his 
exclamations of rapture with the house, 
the neighbourhood, and, above all, 
with themselves ; and their titters in 
reply, and modest deprecations of such 
politeness, the unfortunate Captain 
Spong and Dr Gargle were thrown at 
once into the background, and looked 
on in speechless wonder. In spite of 
their awe of the generaVs rank, they 
began to hate him very heartily. But 
the kiddy- swell didn*t care a farthing 
whether they hated him or not. He 
knew that the only way to please a 
spinster of thirty, six, was to make love 
to her ; and he determined to please 
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his hostesses to the best of his ability. 
When dinner was anaonncedy he car- 
ried off Miss Elizabeth under his arm 
With as much warmth as if they were 
goin^ to Gretna Green instead of 
down stairs to the dining-room ; and 
left the rest of the party to follow as 
best they could — casting, at the snme 
time, a look back at Miss Jane, which 
satisfied her that he only offered his 
arm to her sbter to right of her senior- 
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ity, and that if he had any strong 
fbeling in the world, it was envy of 
Captain Spong. That discomtited 
hero walked rather sulkily by her side, 
and Dr Gargle, while accompanying 
the stout young lady in blue, was 
manifestly dwelling on the delight he 
would experience in administering to 
the general an oterdose of Prussie 
acid. 



Chaptke II. 



The kiddy-swell looked all round 
the tahle» when they were fairly seat- 
ed. There was no jolly-faced old 
gentleman at the foot — no sirloin of 
t)eef ; there were only the somewhat 
sharp Tiftage of Miss Jane, and a 
couple of rabbits. It was with feel- 
ings of considerable disgust he felt he 
was a false prophet, and the house 
was an impostor. The soup had been 
made on strictly homceopathic prin- 
ciples with regard to the mutton sup- 
posed to be used in its composition ; 
the rahbits were tough, and an im- 
mense leg of mutton, which succeeded 
the suup, was very much underdone. 
The kiddy-swell almost repented 
having lifted the ladies out of the 
ditch ; but comforted himself with the 
anticipation of the fine old port, in 
which he felt sure he could not be 
mistaken ; and with that he was resol- 
ved to make up for all other deficien- 
cies. On the strength of this antici- 
pation, he exerted his powers of 
fascination more unreservedly than 
ever. He looked, and howed, and 
drank wine with all and sundry ; some 
stray glances even got so far-down as 
to illumine the darkness in which the 
blue niece sat, next to her aunt Jane, 
equally neglected by that enraptured 
spinster on the one side, and by Dr 
Gargle, who sat on the other. There 
was something in the smirk with 
which she received the sun rays of 
his glances, that showed she was an 
attentive observer of all that was 
going on ; and on every succeeding 
glance he wondered more and more 
at the absurd infatuation that led her 
aunts to snppose she was so despe- 
rately young, k wouldnH have as- 
tonished him half so much if he had 
known that she, in return for the com- 
pliment, thought them desperately 
idd. 



By the way of giving a more mili- 
tary turn to his stories, he related 
anecdotes of several members of his 
circuit under other names. Quarter^ 
master Browne's adventure with the 
lamplighter at Birmingham passed off 
very well ; but when he came to de- 
scribe the incident of the respected 
Mr Mullins's acquaintance with the 
drunken Irishwoman, accompanying 
it with admirable mimicry of l>oth — 
when, I say, he described that adven- 
ture, and called the hero of it " Com- 
modore Mullins of our regiment,'* the 
professional prejudices of Captain 
Spong were somewhat injured. 

*• I beg your pardon, general," he 
said, ** I believe that's not a rank 
known in the army.** 

** Isn't it V* replied the kiddy- 
swell, with a look of compassion— 
** not in the milicuous, perhaps, but 
quite the thing in the reg'lars.* 

*• You should be more cautious. 
Captain Spong,*' said Miss Jane; '^ of 
course the general knows better than 
yon." 

" Why, Miss Jane, I appeal to Dr 
Gargle, a man who, by his admirable 
knowledge, and the active discbarge 
of all the duties of life, has qualified 
himself to answer any question of the 
sort. What is a commodore?'* 

•* A commodore, my dear sir?— 
Why then 1 must say, with all respect 
for the general, that a commodore 
strikes me to be something on board 
of a ship — a major of marines, I be- 
lieve." 

•« To be sure," said the kiddy- 
swell ; ** and when serving on land 
he's a major in the army, isQ*t he? 
ril trouble you, sir," he added, look- 
ing very fierce at Captain Spong, 
** to be mighty careful before you 
contradict me again before ladles that 
I retpect and honomv'* 
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Captain Spong made no answer, and 
ipeditated sending a challenge; bat 
the victorious general, now entirely 
master of the field, was more brilliant 
than before. By the time the ladies 
left the room, he had persuaded them 
all that he was the pleasantest person 
they had ever seen, the least puffed 
up with his rank ; and that Captain 
Spong and the worthy apothecary 
were the incarnations of envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness. 
** Now, then," said the general, 
^' now that these old tabbies are fairly 
off, let us have in another bottle of 
wine, and enjoy ourselves." 
** Sirl" said the apothecary, 
** Ring the bell. Blister, my boy— 
that's what I say — ^and let us have in 
a bottle of port." 

*' Sir r* said Captain Spong, em- 
boldened by the manner of his friend. 
** Out with it, my Captain of the 
British Grenadiers. ,You*re no rela- 
tion, by-the-by, of tfie Captain Bold 
of Halifax, are ye ?*' said the general. 
** Sir, you presume on your rank 
to insult two quiet country gentle- 
men, and you have also called our 
amiable hostesses tabbies.** 

" I did nothing of the kind, sir-^it 
was Dr Gargle." 
'* Me, sir? — I declare to Heaven, 

sir" 

** What's the use of declaring any 
thing about it ? " said the kiddy- 
swelL " You asked me to ring the 
bell for port, and either you or Cap- 
tain Spong, I forget which, called the 
ladies tabbies. Do you think I'm deaf^ 
gents ?'* 

While making this speech, he rang 
the bell himself, and told the maid to 
give Captain Spong's compliments to 
the ladles, and tell them he wished 
another bottle of port. 

Captain Spong started up ; but be- 
fore the immense indignation in his 
bosom had time to disengage itself, 
and assume the form of speech, the 
maid had disappeared, and the mis- 
chief was in all probability done. He 
sat down, and looked across the table 
to the Doctor, who was also silent 
from excess of wrath and amaze- 
ment. 

*' Ton my soul, you make pretty 
free. Captain Spong,** said the gene- 
ral, pushing the new bottle towards 
that sulky soldier. '* You seem to 
order fresh bottles of wine just as you 
like; but perhaps you're doing the 
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civil to one of the old cat«. Why 
don*t you marry her at once ? " 

" Sir, the extraordinary nature of 
your conduct, equalled only by the 
surprising style of your expressionsy 
makes me conclude that we have been 
deceived in you." 

•* And you won't answer a plain 
question ? Come, Blister, tell us all 
about it. Little Spong is certainly 
going to cut you out, if you don't 
look sharp. Which is it — Elizabeth 
or Jane ?** 

The gentlemen again looked at 
each other, while the general helped 
himself to another bumper with the 
utmost unconcern. 

*« May I ask what service you are 
a general in ?** said Captain Spong. 

*' In his imperial majesty's the Em- 
peror of all the Turkies — Asiatic and 
European. But you do not answer 
mi/ question. Come now, boys, let 
us have a little pleasing conversation* 
Who is the fat beauty in blue ?" 

•* The Miss Huskers's niece," an- 
swered Dr Gargle, willing to k^p the 
boisterous general quiet. 
«' Any dust?" 
«* Dust, sir? •• 
'' Mopuses — shiners — tin ? 
** Money you mean ? Oh yes, when 
she comes of age.** 

** Of age ? 'Pon my soul she would 
run at any race, and carry additional 
weight. Why, she has nearly lost 
mark already. How much ? " 
** Can't say, sir — never enquired.'* 
'* Oh, then you're on the look-out 
for the ancients — Here's their healths.** 
** The fact is, sir, or general, or 
whatever you are,'* said Captain Spong, 
" that we both feel so deep an interest 
in the ladies of this house, that we feel 
called on to caution you about the 
manner you have ventured to speak 
of them.** 

" I speak of them ? Why, didn't 
you both begin by calling them old 
tabbies? Pretty fellows you are to 
talk of cautioning me / " 

" Sir, I did not," sud Captain 
Spong in an angry tone. 

** You contradict me ? 'Pon my 
soul, if I weren't very good-natured, 
I would break every bone in your fat 
little body — but I won*t— don't be 
frightened. Why don't you drink ? ** 
" I would n*t drink with such an 
nngentlemanly, disagreeable— *' 

" General and commander-in-chief 
^-well, never mind ! I'll drink for you 
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—but the botde is out. 
bell, SpoDg.** 

«* Certainly not, tir." 

" Then Til do it m?self, and send 
Gargle*8 eoropUments. ' 

'' Yon shall do nothing of the sort, 
ur/' said Gargle. 

'' No, sir, you shall not,** said 
Spong. 

«' Well I won't, then ; but the ladies 
shall most certainly be informed of 
your behafioor." 

** And of yours, sir,** said the two 
gentlemen, following the General up 
stairs. The ladies were sitting up in 
great state, the silver tea-set all laid out 
on the table. The General entered 
the room, and bowed and smiled, and 
pulled down his wristbands, and set- 
tled his whiskers^'' I think, gents.,** 
he said to his two followers, <* this is 
a sufficient answer to your request for 
more wine. Gargle, ladies, grew so 
friendly, that he wished to celebrate 
my arriTal with another bottle ; but I 
wonldn*t allow it. Ho.w can some 
people be so blind/* he continued, as 
he sat down on the sofa Tery close to 
Miss Jane, <* as to prefer wine to 
beauty?" 

«< Really, ladies,*' began Captain 
Spong, looking very red and embar- 
rassed, ** I don*t know how to say 
what I think you ought to be told — 
but 

" Then don't try it, my good fellow ; 
never try to do any thing you can*t 
do.** 

" This person, calling himself Ge- 
neral Merchant, has used language to- 
night " 

*^ I have, ladies ; and who wouldn't ? 
when I hear two people I neyer saw 
before^ call two ladies, who have shown 
me such kindness, cats and tabbies." 

Here a scream from the two in- 
jured damsels interrupted his elo- 
quence. 

** Yee, cats and tabbies. Can you 
wonder at my losing my temper, and 
threatening to horsewhip them on tiie 
spot?- 

<< Insolent !** sobbed Miss Elizabeth, 
with a look at Dr Gargle. 

/' Ungrateful P sobbed Miss Jane, 
with a basillsker at Captain Spong. 
«« Insulting I— but my sister and I 
know how to behare. Dr Gargle, we 
desire not to see you any more ; and 
you. Captain Spong, don't say a 
word — leaTe the house thb minute.*' 

•* ThU moment, gents/* added the 
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General — **hj heaTensI if any man 
had used such langusge in my regi- 
ment, I would have had him roasted, 
and added to the soldiers* mess.*' And 
partly with hustlios, partly with threat- 
ening, he managed to hinder the in- 
dignant gentlemen from saying any 
thing in their defence. They rushed 
from the room, Towing Tcngeance 
against their traducer, and left the 
kiddy-swell reyelUng In the enjoyment 
of his victory. 

*' Oh, General Merchant," exclaim- 
ed Miss Elizabeth, ** we are so much 
indebted to you for defending us against 
these dreadful men I" 

'< I never suspected they could b» 
such dissembler!,** said Miss Jane. 

•' To call us old caU I** said ihe 
senior, putting her handkerchief to her 
faee. 

« Tabbies 1 ** said the other, turning 
up her eyes to the cieling. 

** And worse than that/' hinted the 
General, with a mysterious nod— 

••Worse? Impossible 1" 

*• They said you were both strain- 
ing every nerve to catch them, but it 
wouldn't do. They liked some one 
else better." 

« Did Captain Spong say he liked 
some one else better ?" enquired Miss 
Jane. 

"Did Dr Gargle? Oh the un- 
grateful wretch 1*' echoed Bliss Eliza- 
beth. 

•* And that other person,** continued 
the General, in a whisper not to be 
heard by the stout young lady in blue^. 

** was ** Here he gracefully bent 

back his thumb over his right shoul- 
der, and winked in a very decided 
manner. 

•• Our niece ?" sdd the ladies in a 
breath. •• Impossible ! She*s but a 
child." 

•* Lord love ye,** said the General, 
« do you think cropped heads and long 
trousers keep a girl a child for ever ? 
They told me they knew her age to a 
day/* 

The ladies looked aghast. *' Jane,** 
said Miss Elizabeth, '• thi» must be 
looked to." 

•• It must" 

" What must be looked to, ladies ?" ' 
asked the General with a sympathetic 
smile. •• Can I be of any use ? Com- 
mand me. I shall be at your service 
to* morrow evening. By that time I 
hope to have shot your two insulters. 
They will challenge me, of course/* 
o 
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A duel ! Oh gracious 1 we are girl held down her bead» and thought 

what an immentte sensation such &a0 
manners wonld have made in the 
school at Daventrj. 

" Poor little creature^** said the Go- 
neral, gobg back to the ladies, ** she 
doesn't seem more thaa twelve, and 
yery backward of \iet age — biowed if 
I wouldn't put her into long clothes 
again!" 

** But the dueU" exclaimed Miss 
Elizabeth — ** that eruel» horrid Dr 
Gargle I what can be done ?** 

*• It is Capuin Spong," said Mias 
Jane> *' I am more afraid oL He has 
often told me he was a yerjr braye 



ruined, quite ruined 1** exclaimed Miss 
Elizabeth ; ** and to have exposed you, * 
our friend, our deliverer, to danger, 
perhaps to death — Oh — " 

« Poh, never mind me. How will 
you keep the two wretches, if I miss 
them, from running off with little Miss 
Bluebeard?" 

<* Ob, we will send her back to 
school, the impudent minx — but its 
your danger we are most concerned 
for, dear General,** said Miss Jane. 
** Captain Spong has often told me he 
can snuff candles with pbtol balls.'* 

" The devil he can I'* said the Ge- 
neral. 

" And Dr Gargle once shot an Irish 
ensign,** said Miss Elizabeth. 

*« You don*t say so ?** — 

" Not dead— but he had to ampa- 
late his right leg.** 

The General held out his dexter 
supporter^ and gazed on it, as if he 
was considering how it would feel 
with a bullet in the knee, 

" ril tell you what, ladies, I wish 
the scoundrels hadn't called you 
names, or told such lies. They said, 
for instance, that the Bluebell was as 
rich as a Jew — all in her own posses- 
sion the moment she came of age." 

** Did they say any thing about the 
house?" 

<< Oh lord yea,*' answered the Ge- 
neral '* let me see: they said the house 
and land— what was it they said ? ** 

" Did they say the house was hers, 
and that we must give up possession 
when she marries?** 

*« 'Pon my soul, I think they did,** 
said the General carelesslv ; *'but who 
cares what such lying fellows say ?— 
They can't speak truth if they tried. 
Can they, ladies?** 

<< We have found them full of false- 
hood,** answered the elder, with a me- 
lancholy sigh, '• but, thanks to you, we 
have discovered their perfidy, and des- 
pise them. Sarah, go to bed — you*re 
sitting up a great deal too late for a 
child of your age," she added, look- 
ing daggers and doses of poison at her 
uufortunate niece. That rubicund 
young ladv took the hint, though ra- 
ther unwillingly, and lighted a bed- 
room candle. The General sprang 
up, and handed her to the door, 
squeezing her hand aa he wished her 
good night, and bestowing a glance 
on her, into which he condensed the 
whole powers of his admiration. The 



The General looked a little diacoB- 
certedf as if be felt he had got on 
dangerous ground. 

*' But, perhaps," he said, as a gleam 
of hope broke in on them, ** perhaps, 
after all, they won't say aay more 
about it.** 

At that moment, aa if to eonviet 
him of being a false prophet, an angry 
knock thundered at the front door. 
The voice of Captain Spong was 
heard, and the nuiid, breathless and 
terrified, rushed into the room, with a 
letter in her hand— 

" This here is from Captain Spong ; 
he says he*ll feast on blood to-mor- 
row morning! He frightened me so 1** 

The kiddv.swell took the letter | 
and the two ladies gaied on in speech- 
less fear. 

" Sir, your insulting behaviour to- 
night, and gross prevarications, leave 
me no other alternative than to de- 
mand satisfaction. I shall expect you 
with pistols in the Parson's orchard 
to-morrow at eleven o'clock, my se* 
cond, Dr Gargle, being engag(>d in 
the Dispensary till that time. — Your 
servant, John Spono." 

At this dreadful realixation of thttr 
worst fears, the disconsolate ladies 
drew round thdr deliverer ; and vied 
with each other in declarations of their 
grief. That gentleman turned first 
to one, then to the other, and die* 
played sundry symptoms of perturba- 
tion, not quite in acoerdanee with his 
high miliury rank. At last, however. 
Miss Jane, as if inapired with the he- 
roism of Joan of Are, called for pea 
and ink, and said, " General, just 
condescend to write to Captain Spong;, 
that you'll meet him to-OMtfrow morn- 
ing.'^ 

<' And be shot?" 
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you ask our 
iluablclife?" 

** He shall not expose his life> sister 
.^I — valtte^-it — too — but oh» gra- 
cious, what ha?e I said ? ** 

" Ton my soul, Udiesi yoQ*re exces- 
dve polite^and if yoa ooald let me 
have the smallest sneaker of eold with- 
out, I think I could answer the chal- 
lenge.*' 

«« OM without?'* enquired the la- 
«es. 

** Ajf and warm witbhi," replied 
the General. *< I mean a soudl go of 
brandy and water." 

When his request had been com- 
pKed with, he wrote a note to the bel- 
ligerent captain^ — 

«« Sir, — I will not ftdl to meet you 
as per iuTlte, in the orchard, and will 
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teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head, and not insult tuo most 
amiable ladies I ever knew. Your 
servant, The Gener/ll.** 

When this important misrive was 
discharged, a new difficulty arose. The 
ladies bad intended to ask a bed for 
the General in the house of Dt Gaiw 
gle ; but as that was now impoesible, 
they were forced, with many fears 
thc^ were acting with impropriety, 
and many apologies and fine speeches^ 
to get a couch ready for their hand* 
some gn^est in their own house. 
There were sundry jokes and muc^ 
blushing on the occasion between the 
parties ; but at last all w«-e settled 
in their respective rooms, and waited, 
with great anticipations^ the eveats of 
the following day. 



CliArTRB III. 



^ If that skinny old Jewess, Miss 
Jane^-^such were the musings of the 
kiddy-swell, as he adorned himself next 
morning with more than usual care — 
** Mu\u I'm a*going to stand up to 
be shot at by that bloodthirsty little 
scoundrel Captain Spong, she's yerj 
■uch mistaken, that's all. Sfate 
seemed mighty anxious for me to ac- 
cept his challenge, but it*s no go, old 
gal ; we don't stand such fully on the 
Northern Circuit, and if I can come to 
^ose quarters with the fat girl in blue, 
by George ! I could live very snug here, 
and be the envy of all our fellows aa 
^y pass the rood. I won't ask one of 
them in, thousrh — no-no." And by the 
time he had finished these praise wor- 
tiiy and hospitable resolutions, he had 
eoncluded his toilet; and as breakfast 
▼as not yet ready in the parlour, he 
continued hb progress till be came to 
the stable-yard. After ascertaining 
that his spanking mare was in good 
condition, and seeing her fed with his 
own eyes, though l^e old gardener, 
who seemed the factotum of the whole 
establishment, assured him he had fed 
her not an hour b^ore^ lie thought 
it would be as wdl to get all the in- 
ft»nnation out of the old man he could. 

** I say, cripple 'nn," he began, 
^ you've a tighttsh birth of it here ; 
plenty to do, eh?" 

^'Ohees^sir.'* 

** Rather serimpy ooBcems» the 
todies io-doors ; tb^ never amuse 



tfftemselves, I suppose, by throwing 
their half-crowns overtbe hedge?" 

** No, sir, nor nobody else as I 
knows on. Does this here book be- 
long to you, sir?" 

<* Yes, to be sure it does. Petty 
larceny, my boy. You stole it." 

** I stole it, sir?** cried the old 
man. " I scorn your words, and 
you*re no gentleman, sir. I know 
ye." 

*' Oh, you do, do you ? Then I 
advise you, old boy, not to go picking 
the locks of my gig." 

** It*s a book of patterns, sir, and 
I found it lying under the fioor-cloth. 
I g^ess you be a tailor, sir." 

** You're an imperent old rascal* 
you are, and I have a great mind to 
measure your shoulders for a dusted 
Jacket." 

<* Oh, two can play at that," cried 
the irate factotum, laying hold of a 
pitch-fork, and bringing it rapidly lo 
the charge. 

** Hallo 1 — stop, my boy," said the 
kiddy-swell ; ** I was only fin fun. 
Why, it*s very odd, none of you peo- 
ple down here can take a joke. That'a 
my book, my good fellow, and V\\ owe 
you sixpence some fine day for finding 
it. It's some army clothing I'm tak- 
ing down to my regiment." 

** And your name be Hoggum— - 
Hoggif^ — Hog-something— I see it 
on the &st leaf." 

<< It's the bookieUer'a. Bstl'UteU 
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jou what old boy> I want to ask yon 
a question or two about the ladies. 
Does the young one ever walk in the 
garden?*' 

<< SomeUmes Miss Jane and Captain 
Spong walks whole days.*' 

«c ob^ bnt I don*t mean her. The 
youog one» the girl in blue. Miss Sa* 
rah-^oes she ever walk ont «ldne ?*' 
'< She's been walked ont pretty 
quick this morning, sir; she's been 
off to Daventry erer since fire 
o'clock.** 

<« Whewt they're in a confounded 
fright that the two heroes mn off 
with her. Will she stay there long ? " 
** Can*t say* sir. I thought she had 
been long enough at school already ; 
but missuses know best.*' 
'« Poh I she's quite an infant." 
** Infant, sir ? She was bom on 
Waterloo day the year afore the bat- 
tle, for I minds very well she wasjnst 
a year old when the news came.'* 

'< And she's gone back to school, 
has she? She must be rather a slow 
coach— eh, Abraham ?** 
** Simon is my name, sir.** 
*' Well, Simon, I never would 
think of sending any daughter of mine 
to Mrs Walker's Seminary. Men- 
tion that when you write to the 
Queen." 

'« That ain't the name. Smith's the 
name, sir." 

'' Is it? Well, never mind— Yon're 
not a bad old fellow, Simon, and per- 
haps 111 owe yon half-a>crown some- 
time or other. Don't spend it on fine 
clothes, Simon — nor claret and cham- 
paign ; they'll give you headache, Si« 
moD. Have my gig ready at ten 
o'clock, and then I advise you to go 
out in vour private carriage, Simon* 
and SUCK pine- apples till you're tired.*' 
Simon made an observation, in re- 
ply to these disinterested pieces of 
advice, which the kiddy-swell would, 
perhaps, not have thought altogether 
polite; and that most elegant indivi- 
dual returned to the parlour, where 
he found the ladies evidently pro- 
foundly agitated, and Miss Jane glow- 
ing with some high resolve, that made 
her look exactly like Minerva with a 
^Iver tea-pot in her hand. 

^* Oh ! General," they^ exclaimed in 
chorus — the aforesaid Minerva laying 
down the tea-pot to apply her hand- 
kerchief more gracefhlly to her eyes, 
and Miss Elizabeth looking down in 
the extremity of despair. 
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<<But no," said Minerva; ««yM 
have seen the last of my weakneia*. 
Other people may make a fine show 
of thdr feelings"— she addedi looking 
at Uer sister. 

*' I do nothing of the kind, sister 
Jane," answered the downeast lady> 
who evidently felt the force of the in* 
nuendo. 

*' But I will show my gratitude to 
our deliverer in a more sensible man- 
ner," continued Miss Jane, disregard* 
ing the interruption. ** I will rescue 
him from his present danger." 

^' 'Pon my soul, I shall feel unconu 
mon obliged," replied the general; 
'' for if the Governor were to hear of 
my wasting my time*'— »- 

** The governor," enquired Misa 
Jane, '< who is be ?" 
" Why, my father." 
'* Your father is a governor, is he?'^ 
'« That he is,*' replied the general, 
** and an amazing tight hand, I can 
assure ye." 

** But he shall never know,** said 
Miss Jane with a meaning look, ** that 
you have wasted your time. What I 
wish to do is to save your life ; and ta 
do that, what wcrald I not sacri fi ce ■ 
ah I*' 

<' Will you sacrifice old Spong ?^ 
enquired the kiddy—'* that's the maii» 
point." 
«' Do you wish me?** 
*' Certainly — as if he were the hJU 
ted calf." 

'< It shall be done. Oh, Elizabeth*. 
I'm a happy woman^^-a generaU-a 
governor — oh dear 1" 

While the enraptured Miss Jan» 
was pouring forth her self-congnin* 
lations on some fortunate event not at 
all perceived by the object of her re* 
joicings, die General stood in amase* 
ment, no little horror, at the same time^ 
overspreading his umbrageous coun** 
tenance. 

** By Georg;e, thb is too bad I Here'^ 
a thin old maid as proud about stick- 
ing a knife into a spuddy little captain 
as if it was waltzing with Princ» 
Albert. I'll punish her for the mur* 
der ; though the ungentlenunly littl» 
rascal deserves it, for wishing to burke 
an unoffending stranger ; but I can't 
wait here all day; that horrid malieievi 
captain— I always hated the malictousr 
—will come here and crack off his. 
pistol in this very room. I say, ladies, 
I think I bad better be off.** 
««To the parsons' orchard?** said 
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lilta Elisabeth, perfonning a shnd- 
defy as if she fdt the first approaches 
•f the agae. «< Oh, General I" 

^Deooeabit; Tre other fish to fry, 
I can assure ye.*' 

*• HsTenH I said that I will silence 
tiis foe for e?er ?" said Miss J^e» as- 
saming a tragic air. *' Go forth, mr 
General, and leave me to settle this 
bosiness. It is too much oondescen- 
«on for a man of your rank to meet a 
person like Captain Spong.*' 

** Well, I'm off. r?e ordered the 
old cripple to hare my gig ready.*' 

^ And we shall see yon again?** 
enquired Miss Elisabeth. 

*• To be sure you will.** 

** And soon ?-4etit be soon"— add- 
ed Miss Jane. 

<« In a week at farthest. But with 
regard to that little Spong, if I were 
you^ I would only scratch his eye out, 
or leare a mark on his nose, or some 
ftsendly token of that sort I wouldn't 
altogether do for him — and remember, 
if any thing unpleasant comes of it, I 
gave yon useful advice ; and don't go 
to be bringing me in for any uding 
and abettinff. That's all. And now, 
charming gfirls, farewell. I can't ima- 
gine what them fellers meant by call- 
Rig yon old tabbies — farewell I ' And 
wUh many displays of his prodigious 
breeding, and squeesing of bands, and 
starings out of conntenance, the kid- 
dy-^well at last took leave. 

«< And now, Elisabeth, I will tell 
jou my resolution. I will meet the 
insolent Spong myself. Do not argue 
with me. I tell you I resolved on 
^obg so from the first. I will let 
him, and that good-for-nothing syco- 
l^iant, Dr Gargle, see that they are 
not to insult us with impunity." 

M I think von're quite right," said 
thesister, '< rll go too. What a charm- 
ing man the General is !** 

<<Lal Elisabeth. I thought you 
had given up thinking of such things 
years ago." 

^ What things, Jane?" 

**' Why, handsome young men to 
be sure* You should recollect your 
age, Elisabeth. When I come to your 
timeoflife^— ** 

" Well, I'm only two years older 
tiMDyon." 

" Oh 1 two years is a long time ; 
and some people wear better than 
others— Captain Spong has often told 
me I might pass for two-and-twenty.'* 

«• Captain Spong clu^iges his tune 
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when he calls yon an old cat^-per« 
haps yon would have ex cneed him 
since yon make yourse If o ut to yong 
if he had called you a kitten." 

*• He's a false, double-faced, deceit- 
ful man — and so is Dr Gargle." 

" To admure onr niece, too ! Shock* 
ingi" added Miss Elisabeth. 

'< Turning the girl's head at her 
time of life !— but it was our own fault 
in bringing her back from school. I 
was always against it." 

•• Why, you know we turned her 
back from eighteen to fourteen and a- 
half, four years ago. We can*t pos- 
sibly keep her much longer below 
sixteen," replied the elder sister. 

«< Quite a baby. The General called 
her an infant." 

*' What a charming man I so free 
so easy : I always know a man of high 
birth in a moment by the beauty of 
his manner." 

*'And the handsomeness of his 
face. I never saw such whiskers I " 

** Sister Jane, you're in love"— said 
the senior spinster, looking severe* 

<< Sister Elisabeth, I know it,** re- 
plied the junior, giving vent to the en- 
nobling confessbn, with a glance of 
amasing pride, and then burying the 
thin point of her nose in her seventh 
cup of tea. 

<• Well, all that I can say is, that 
people ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves," said Miss Elisabeth, as she 
flung out of the room, considerably 
shaken already in her estimate of the 
General, when she saw what a rivalry 
she was doomed to if she persevered 
in her admiration. 

At the appimited hour of eleven 
o'clock, two figures climbed over the 
little gate that led into the Parson's 
orchard, casting snch stealthy looks 
around, that if it had been in Septem- 
ber instead of April, the^ might have 
been suspected of a design upon the 
apples. One was a dumpy little man> 
close buttoned up to the throat— the 
other lank and thin — and to any one 
who had ever seen the resolute Cap- 
tain Spong and the scientific Dr Gar- 
gle, there was no mistaking them on 
the present occasion. A small carpet 
bag might have at first created a sus- 
picion that they were intent on a Jour- 
ney, but a different tale was told when 
the Doctor took from it a pair of pis- 
tols, and laid a variety of boxes and 
bandages, and surgical instmments^ 
carefuUy on the gi oind. 
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<*I half regret tliii bosiiiefs/' Mid 
the prindpal beUigerent^ with the 
smallest possible tremor in his voice. 
** The fellow maj^ perhaps, come after 
all." 

<< And if he does***-«dd the man of 
gUil — •* yott*ll shoot him of course. 
You had plenty of practiee, yon recol- 
leot, when you were called out at the 
time of the riots.** 

«* Not with ball, my dear fellow — 
not with ball : and, besides, it strikes 
me that I have perhaps taken too pro- 
minent a share in this business, for 
you must be aware t^t the insult was 
as much to you as to me." 

" 'Twas to the ladies first*' 

<< Well, are we to fight in their 
quarrel after their behaviour last 
night?*' 

** I think,*' replied the Doctor, 
'• they'll repent of it» when they hear 
who their friend the General u : and, 
remember, they have three thousand 
pounds a-piece." 

"^Ohl perfect ladies_I hardly 
think he's coming. Gargle — look your 
watch." 

•* Five minutes past. Wait Just 
five minutes more ; but, hark 1 I heard 
voices." 

** I say. Gargle, couldn't we come 
nohow to a compromise ? Couldn't 
he ez|^tn and 1 explain, as they do 
in public meetings^eh ? " 

« Impossible : how can jrou explain 
tabby? but come, Spong, let us be 
off-^here come the ladies." 

** The ladies t " cried the captain, 
*' give me the pistol. Gargle ; measure 
out the ground — now then, I'm ready 
— place your man — amen !" 

The csptain drew himself up to his 
full height — nearlv five feet four.-^nd 
held out the pistol firmly and steadily, 
as if practising for an aim. It was 
certainly an heroic sight — uid the 
ladies were evidentiv struck by It. 

^ Inhuman man ! ' exclaimed Miss 
Jane, ** I come to upbraid you for 
your eonduct." 

** Madam, permit me to observe 
diat 1 have bobm business to settle 
here: yes, madam, business of im« 
portance— yon understand me ?** 

** Yes — 1 nnderstand you. But vou 
win He disappointed ; the Geaeral has 
thought better of the subject." 

«* Of the safety of the subject, you 
mean, madam; he is a coward, a 
swindler, and an impostor. I have in the smdlest degree misplaced, thej 
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proofs he is no mere a general than I 
am a bishop." 

** How — proofs ? " enquired thelady» 
somewhat staggered — *' What is he 
then?" 

** In all human probability, a 
tailor,"^ replied the captain. " Your 
gardener Simon discovered a book of 
patterns in his gig, and read his name 
on the fly-leaf." 

** And what is his name ? — but no I 
— I will not believe it, sir : your ae* 
cusations are brought against him now, 
to revenge yourselves for his having 
so nobly deranded my sister and my- 
self against your insulting designa- 
tions. Oh, Captain Spong, there 
was once a time I couldn't have be« 
lieved it I *• 

** I never called you any name but 
your own. It was that infamous im* 
poster who said you were cats and 
tabbies. Gargle and I called him to 
order: he insulted us — he ran up 
stairs, he told you infamous inventioaa 
of his own. You trusted him, and re* 
pelled us that you had known so long, 
and who once. Miss Jane,— but that 
is over. He is a tailor, madam 1" 

A conversation somewhat of tlie 
same kind had been carried on in a 
lower tone of voice by the Doctor and 
Miss Elizabeth ; and that young lady 
broke in on her sistrn's musings at tliat 
moment. 

** Gracious m^ Jane ! think wliat a 
cheat that man is! I warned you 
against being deluded by his fine 
speeches, but you wouldn't listen." 

*< I deluded 1 " exclaimed Miss Jane, 
''what do you mean? It wasjroti 
that pressed him to come honse and 
dine— I never could endure the man's 
impudent looks." 

** Oh ves, you eeuld, Jane: vou 
didn't thmk his looks kopudent last 
night" 

But before Miss Jane could sum- 
mon breath enough to give the ace«« 
sation a more vigorous denial, the 
gentlemen interfered. Spong threw 
down the pistol with great force en die 
grass, and vowed that it would be the 
happiest hour of his life if he had been 
the means of exposing the arts of a 
swindler ; and after sundry explana- 
tions on all points in dispute, it waa 
resolved to proceed immediately to the 
house, and count over all the speona. 
For when people find their admiraiioB 
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tfre Tery apt to ran into the opposite 
extreme, and if thej don't find a man 
to be altogether a Howard, set him 
down at once as a ThurteU. 

In the midst of their enqniries, a 
Tast number of soft speeches were 
made npon all sides ; the sisters' 
tboaghts flowed more strongly than 
erer In their old channels, from haTlng 
been for a short time diverted ; and by 
the time the search was finished and 
nothing found missing, it had been 
resolved to send for two licenses, and 
have a double wedding on the very 
first opportunity. The old cook, who 
bad been employed to place the pre- 
cocious niece at school, returned with 
satisfactory tidings of that young 
lady being in safe keeping, and aU 
went happy as a marriage bell. 

Five days sHpt on in the most Ely- 
sian manner possible — plans were laid 
for the future, and <he education of 
the niece was resolved in full conclave 
to be so vigorously attended to, that 
she must pursue her studies for many 
years at school. The gallant captain 
and Miss Jane were to inhabit the 
house, as he was only in bachelor's 
lodgings in the village, and, in the 
mean time, both gentlemen deter- 
mined to keep a constant guard on the 
premises, in case of the threatened re- 
turn of the graceful individual whom 
they most ignorantly called a cheat 
and a swindler. It was unanimously 
resolved that he* should be at once re- 
fused admittance, and if he persisted 
in forcing his way, that he snould be 
handed over to the constable for in- 
sertion in the stocks. Filled with 
these satisfactory resolutions, and all 
the ardours of a pure and disinterested 
love, the two pairs of lovers walked 
hour after hour in the garden, or made 
a sentimental pilgrimage to the par- 
son's orchard, which had been the 
scene of the eclaircissement, and, in 
short, enjoyed themselves as much as 
the agitating delay of the license and 
other matrimonial forms would allow 
them. They were returning in high 

Sirits from the parson*^ orchard — 
iss Jane leaning affectionately down 
(for she was a few inches taller) on 
die captain's arm, and listening to an 
epitaph which he had prepared for 
insertion in next month's obituary ; 
Miss Elizabeth and DrGargle engaged 
in some equally interesting conversa- 
tion ; they had just crossed by the 
little garden path, and were going in 



front of the French windows on the 
ground-floor, when a well-known voice 
saluted their ears. 

^' Ton my soul, ladies, you take it 
rather cool, gallivanting with your 
men jost in front of the house. I won- 
der you ain't ashamed of iU at your 
time of life." 

A scream from each of the ladies, 
so united as to have only the sound 
of one, proved the effect of the gene- 
ral's eloquence. They looked to the 
window ; and there, standing in a free- 
and-easy attitude, the breast of his 
coat thrown wide open, so as to ex- 
pose the full expanse of his yellow 
waistcoat, his hat set jauntily on one 
side of his head, and his whole ap- 
pearance justifying his name of the 
kiddy-swell, stood our good-natured 
friend, apparently as much at home as 
if he had never lived anywhere else 
in his life. 

'* You infernal impostor,** puffed 
out the rather plethoric captain, ''what 
right have you, sir, to go into that 
house?" 

«« Oho ! you're the same old boy that 
called the respectable angels at your 
side, old cats. 'Pon my honour, I've 
a great mind to write to the Emperor 
of Russia about it. He'll be disgust- 
ed with your behaviour." 

*' We shall find means, sir, to pu-* 
nish you for this intru^on," pursued 
the captain. 

'* Don't mention it to the duke, if 
you happen to be writing to him. 
And, in the mean time, don't you see a 
notice in the garden, that trespassers 
will be prosecuted? Blowed if I stand 
a set of fellers coming here philan- 
dering with a set of old roaids^ 
kissing and hugging in that disgust- 
ing manner. I'll write to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Vice, I 
will." 

Another scream, and their two faces 
hid, as if suffused with blushes, prov- 
ed the effect of these false accusations 
on the delicate- minded ladies. 

" I advise you, sir," said the cap- 
tain, di«regardjng the attack, '' to re- 
tire peaceably from that house, or the 
constable shall be sent for." 

" Send for him by all means, I'D 
give you in charge as a couple of 
rogues and vagabonds — ^but good-bye. 
I can't stand here all day, having my 
modesty shocked by your indecent be- 
haviour." 

So saying, he retired from the win- 
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dowi leaviog the part j iii blank amaze- 
ment at his audacity. 

The captain and the doctor, eqnall j 
irate> proceeded to the stable, and 
armed themselves with haj-forks and 
other agricaltural weapons* and with 
the additional aid of old Simon, who 
offered himself, nothing loth, as a 
Yohinteer in executing Tengeance on 
the offender, they trCed to open the 
front door, but in yain. They tried 
the windows, but they were aU care- 
fully fastened, and finding all other 
entrances barred, they returned to the 
front Jinocker and made a prodigious 
noise, in hopes of being admitted by 
^e servants. In the midst of their 
noisy attack, the kiddy-swell opened 
the upper window, and putting his 
head out, affected great surprise. 

*' What I Are you not gone yet?— 
And you, dearest Miss Jane, have yon 
quite forsaken your general? Cruel 
girl ! And you, Miss Elizabeth, have 
you no regard for a governor's son ?^ 
false perfidious creatures ! 1*11 expose 
you to the Queen of Prussia, and all 
your friends — see if I don't." 

** Will you let us in, sir— yes or 
nor 

" No — I won't let you in, sir. Who 
the devil are you, sir ? You call your- 
self a captain ; but perhaps you're a 
housebreaker, sir; and that other 
highwayman calls himself an apothe- 
cary. How do I know what he is, 
sir ? He's ugl v enough for any thing. 
*Pon my soul it's very hard that a 
gentleman can't rest in his own house 
without all this disturbance — after a 
journey, too ; but I'll prosecute you 
for an attempt to enter a dwelling- 
house, and, if I can possibly make in- 
terest with the Chancellor — to hang 
^ you ; depend upon it, I will." 

<< You are a brazen-faced rascal, 
sir, and Til send for the civil power, 
and break into the house at once.*' 

'' What ! and alarm my wife, sir ? 
poor little thing, and she just newly 
come from school! for shame, cap. 
tain ; Lord Melbourne will bo ashamed 
pfyou." 

** His wife ! has he brought a wo- 
man with him ?" enquired Miss Jane 
in a whbper, which, however, reached 
the ears of the kiddy-swell. 

^ Haven't I ? that's all ; a pretty 
little dear, with crop hair and lon( 
trousers ; short blue frock and 



pinafore ; oh, she's such an infant — 
un't yon, Ss^ ? Come and show 
yourself, and ask your old aunties' 
blessing; and tell 'em all about our 
jonmev to Gretna Green ; and thank 
them for taking care of your house so 
long, and the good education they've 
given yon." 

Saying this, the kiddy-swell brought 
forward to the window a stout young 
lady, in a blue frock and a verjr red 
face— but whether from the fatigues 
of her journey, or the trying situation 
she was in, I cannot say — and pre- 
sented her to the astonished group 
below. The shield that turned people 
into stone could not have liad a more 
instantaneous effect — the pitch-forka 
dropt from the beUigerent hands of 
the petrified pair of wooers, and Si« 
mon limped off into the stable without 
beat of drum. All were silent. At 
last the kiddy- swell, with his accus- 
tomed eloquence, renewed the con« 
versation. 

** How unnatural in you not to 
welcome us more kindly when we 
come home 1 'Pon my soul, I feel as 
if I was an orphan. And you too— 
don't you, Sarah ? Such coldness to 
near relations ! no partv in the State 
will believe it. Sir Robert will won- 
der; Lord John be horror-struck; 
and I shouldn't be surprised if O'Con- 
nell scratched you out of his will; but 
I think 1 hear wheels on the road ; 
and if so, I'll trouble you to be a little 
more polite, for I expect my gover- 
nor every minute." 

The anticipations of the kiddy- 
swell were realized. The respected 
Mr Hogginbuck, senior, came into 
the walk, and was introduced to the 
party below by his dutiful son, who 
still kept his station at the up- stairs 
window. By the extreme urbanity 
of that gentleman, who had been in<» 
formed by letter of the whole trans- 
action, and his great knowledge of 
the world, an arrangement was come 
to, which apparently satisfied ail par- 
ties, especially the kiddy- swell, who 
saw himself at the summit of his am- 
bition, in possession of the house 
which had so long excited his envy. 
And with the denouement I, above all 
others, have every reason to be pleased, 
as to that I am indebted for the high 
station I now hold as member and his* 
toriographer of the Northern Circuit. 
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Wb ba¥e read tbii work with iniieh 
kiterett and attentioD. The aathor 
\m not* iadaedy in onr opinion, aeeom- 
plished the rather ambitious enter- 
priae which bit dtle-page annonneei 
to Of that it wai his intention to fulfil. 
If the reader open this Tolume with a 
fiew to find in it an entire sjttem, 
Bonlded to a pm'fect shape, and adapt- 
ed to praetieal ntility^if he IooIl for 
any striking^ and original ^iews, any 
remarks indicating much acquaintance 
with men and manners, with the po- 
licy of states, and still more with the 
history of leg^laUon, he will, we think, 
, be disappointed. If he looks for the 
graces— we mean, of course, the legi- 
timate graces of style and language— 
lor the concise energy of Hobbes, the 
rapid doqdenee of Bolingbroke, the 
profound and lucid disserutions of 
Hume, he will disoover in the Tery 
first pages snflloient reason to couTlnce 
him of his mistake. But, if farious 
erudidon, sometimes, perhaps, rather 
ostentationsly displayed, yet for the 
most part under the direction of good 
sense, and brought to- bear upon a Terr 
interesting topic— if the proofs which 
it abundantly contains of calm judg- 
ment, much reflection, and patient in- 
dustry, will satisfy hb expectation, 
then we can recommend this Toluroe, 
as one which will repay the labour of 
his perusal. 

Mr Lewis sets out in his preface 
with telling us that — 

" The rabjecti comprlied withia the 
sdtnce of politics may 1>« convenieiitly dis- 
tributed under tlie three following main 
diriiiont:— 

'* 1 • Tlie Bstors mnd form of a sovereign 
SOTemmeiit, and itsrelatioiis wiih the per- 
«niB diMctly rabjeet to it. 

<* 3. The relations between the sofcreiga 
gorerDments of independent communities; 
wiM, international law or morality. 

** 3. The nature of a dominant and a 
dependent eommnnity ; or, in other wordsj 
-the relati<m of supremacy and dependence." 

^ e cannot help thinking this divi- 
sion erroneous ; first, because the third 
part of the diyision must substantiaUy 
resolve itself into the first ; secondly, 
because it does not eshaust the sub- 
ject. Surely the relations of the go- 
Tcmed to each other must occupy a 
prominent place in all political specu- 



lations. Take, for instance, the rela« 
Uons of the priesthood and nobles to 
the people under the old regime In 
France — the prf ? lieges enjoyiS by the 
one, the disadvantages laboured under 
by the other ; take the actual relation 
of the Russian nobleman to the boor, 
who is born on his estate, toils for Lis 
profit, and may be exiled at his plea- 
sure ; what would be thought of any 
political account of these countries 
from which such relations were exclud- 
ed ? Yet, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the French landlord did not, 
and the Russian nobleman does not, 
possess any gpreater share than falls to 
the lot of the meanest bind in the ad- 
ministration of their respective go- 
vernments ; and, therefore, according 
to the division of Mr Lewis, the rela- 
tions in which they stood to each 
other ought not to find a place In any 
political enquiry. The preface con- 
cludes— 

'* It might likewise contribute to the 
same end, by exhibiting the nature and 
extent of the political evils which are in- 
herent in the condition of a dependency. 
If the inhabitants of dependencies werd 
conscious that many of the ineonvenicndea 
of their lot are not Imputable to the ne- 
glect, or ignorance, or selfishness, of their 
rulers, but are the necessary consequences 
of the form of their government, they 
would be inclined to submit patiently to 
inevitable ills, which a vain resistance to 
the authority of the dominant country 
cannot fail to aggravate." 

The proper inference appears to us 
exactly the reverse ; for, if dependent 
states could be persuaded that the 
evils of which they complain were not 
owing to transitory or accidental 
causes — such as the corruption or igno- 
rance of a governor, who might be 
changed— but were a part of their very 
being, and, so long as they continued 
dependencies, incurable, self-pre- 
servation — the strongest of all mo- 
tives in the political system — would 
impel them to shake off a doodnion so 
vicious and defective, which, be the 
persons to whom its administration 
was entrusted ever so virtuous and 
skilful, must be in itself a grievance, 
ukl, by a never-changing law of na- 
ture, the cause of perpetual calamity 
and incalculable distress. 
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Mr Lewis, in his prelimioary en- 
quiry, enters immediately upon a dis- 
cussion as to the nature of the powers 
of a dependent government, in which 
ha coDsnleFs the extent and character 
of these powers, and the manner in 
which they may be exercised. He 
subdivides — ^we believe the arrange- 
ment is peculiar to himself— the powers 
of a government into executive, legis- 
lative^ Inquisitorial ! and arbitrary I 
and ends by examining the manner and 
degree in which these powers may be 
delegated. The chapter concludes 
with a dissertation on these powers, 
as exercised under the control of what 
Mr Lewis thinks proper to call ** a 
dominant community." This chap- 
ter, as any other work to which Mr 
Lewis has devoted much of his time 
and labour must necessarily do, bears 
marks of exteusive research, and con- 
tains some appropriate illttstrations ; 
but here we must set limits to our 
panegyric. We look upon Mr Lewis's 
division of the powers of government 
as essentially defective, and as resting 
upon puerile and merely verbal ca- 
vils ; moreover, the confusion of the 
judicial with the legislative power is 
so flagrant an absurdity, and so utterly 
at variance with the simplest rudi- 
ments of political science, that no- 
thing but a most dogmatical spirit 
could have betrayed, we will not say 
Mr Lewis, but the most ordinary 
sciolist, into a paradox at once so nu- 
gatory and ridiculous. 

'* It is an error (says Mr Lewis) to 
suppose that a sovereign governineot is 
subject to any other than moral restraints, 
and that it does not possess an absolute 
and despotic power. AH attempts to limit 
legally the power of a sovereign govern- 
ment by positive laws, promises, compacts, 
and consUtntional checks or balances, are 
nugatory." 

If this be an error, it is one that 
may boast of very illustrious prose. 
Ivtes. Mr Bentham, a writer whom 
Mr Lewis has evidently studied with 
much care, says, in his Fragfnent on 
Chffemment, page 122, ** Those bounds 
the supreme power has marked out to 
its authority. See. &c. Beyond them the 
duposition to obedience is stopped from 
extending ; beyond them the subject is 
no more prepared to obey the governing 
body of his own state than thai of any 
other. * Tlie historians from whom 
we gain our knowledge of the Achaean 
league in former dmes, and of the 
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German empire and Swiss countries in 
a later era» have fallen into it. Nay, 
De Wit, from hit tpeeell to Temple 
before the signature of the Triple 
League, appears to have been infected 
by it in a matter reUtdog to his own ' 
functions, and the fundamental laws of 
his own ooiintry. After this, we cannot 
be iurprisad that M. de Tocquevitte^ 
and even Chancellor Kent, in thev 
accounts of the American oonstitutiony 
both eontatniiig very c'e^r and elal»o. 
rata stateaeots of the^e ** nugatory 
checks,** which Mr Rent is so far 
misled as to terra the eomer-stone of 
tlie constitution on which he writes, 
and of the effee«. which they suppoee 
them, erroneously no doubt, to have 
produced, should have fidlen victims 
to the same illusion, from which Mr 
Lewis, greatly to his own apparent 
satisfaetion, is exempt. We suspect, 
however, both from this passage and the 
quotation from Hobbes appended to it^ 
that Mr Lewis has fallen into the er- 
ror of eonfoanding tlie abaoluto power 
whieh nrast of course exist somewhere 
in every government, but which, in 
free governments, is distributed among 
several branches of the communitVy 
with the power engrossed by a nngle 
individual in despotte monarchies. 
The passage which Mr Lewis quotes 
in support of m theory referring to the 
former, is one which evidently applien 
to the latter, and on whieh Hobbea 
baa reared (a fact Mr Lewis seems to 
have forgotten) a system not mom 
hostile to freedom than morality. 

Now, the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, properly understood, amounts 
to no more than this — that laws en- 
acted by the supreme power of a state, 
are binding on every individual it con- 
tains. But this doctrine, which, with 
the latitude incident to aU hnman pro- 
positions, may be received as nntver- 
sally true, was artfully exchanged for 
one which maintained the illegality of 
resistance to one member of the su- 
preme power, e. g. the king in a fi- 
mited monarchy, whatever might be 
the usurpations of that member upon 
rights held by the same tenure, and 
guaranteed by the same refltrictiona 
as Its own. Mr Lewis proceeds — 

" It is likewise absurd to deny to a so- 
vereign government the power, or, as it 
is commonly callfd, the >ight of doing 
certain acts, such as inflicting death or 
bodily pain, of taking property, &e. When 
the right of a sovereign govenunent to do 
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aof aet is denied, DOthlng more is meint 
than that the goTenunent ought not, in the 
speaker's or writer's opinion, to do the 
act. This ezpreasionisi therefore, merely 
a concise formula (or annming the ques- 
tion at issue." 

Now he must forgive ns if we re- 
mind him, that no doctriDe has been re- 
pudiated with more contempt and in- 
dignation, as destmetive of ali fanman 
Boeiety, and as tending to the most 
reTolting consequences, by the greatest 
writers in ancient and modem times, 
than this which he propounds as an 
axiom not requiring any proof or even 
explanation. On most political ques- 
tions, authorities must be weighed be- 
fore the enquirer ean arrive at any 
sale eondnsioo. He will find one 
opinion supported by Plato, another 
laid down by Grotins, a third main- 
tained by some authority less entitled 
to respect and eonsideration. But, 
on this point, let him ehoose what 
guide he wiU, ezoept Mr Hobbes, and 
he will be conducted to the same eon- 
chision — a oonehislon direody the re- 
yerse of that which Mr Lewis, misled 
by a great bot paradoxical writer, on 
whom the maintenance of this very 
doctrine has fixed a slur, which bis ex- 
traordinary merits in other respeets 
have not been able to obliterate, has 
selected with singular perveraeness as 
the groondwoi^ofhb argument We 
snb^in two pataages ia whieh the 
greatest masters of moral and political 
science in ancient and modem times 
have exhausted their nneqnaled ek>- 
qnenoe in the re pr obation of this per* 
nidous and chimerical speculation. 

'* But if we could suppose, that such ara* 
tiflcation was made not virtuaMj, hut actu- 
ally, hy the people, notrepreseDUtiTel7,hut 
even collectiTely, still it would be nuH and 
void. They have no right to mske a law 
prejudicial to the whole community, even 
though the delinquents, in making sueh an 
act^ should be themselves the chief sufferers 
by it ; because it would be made against 
the principle of a superior law^ whieh 
it is not in the power of any eommnnity, or 
of the whole race of man, to alter — Imean 
the win of Him who gave us our nature, 
and, in giving, impressed an iovsriable law 
upon it. It would be hard to point out any 
error more truly sobTersive of all the order 
and beauty, all the peace and happiness, of 
human society, than the petition, that any 
body of men have a right to make what 
laws they please ; or that laws can derive 
any authority from their institution merely, 
aad tndependent of the quality of the sub. 
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jeot matter. No arguments of policy, 
reaion of state, or preservation of the 
constitutioo, can be pleaded in favour of 
such a practice. Tbey may, indeed, im- 
peach the frame of that oonstitmioa ; but 
can never touch this immovable prinei^ 
pie.** — Buaxi. Trad on Popery Lawu 

" Jam vero illud atultissimum, existi- 
mare omnia justa esse, quie scita sint in po- 
pulorum institutis, aut legibus. — Etiamnoi • 
si qua leges tint tyrannorum ? si triginta 
illi Atheois leges impenere voluissent? 
aut, si omnes Athenienses delectarentur ty- 
rannids legibus, num iddrco hae leges, 
justae haberentur ? Nibilo, credo, magis 
ilia, quam interrez noster tulit, ut dicta- 
tor quem vellet civium, indicta cautsa, 
impune posset occidere; est enim unum 
jus quo devincta est hominum societas, et 
quod lex consdtuit una. Cicsao, i>e Xe- 
ffH>u$. Lib. i., 15. 

^ Neque enim esse mens dirina sine ra- 
tione poieet, nee ratie divina non bane 
vim ia rectis pravisque sanciendis ha- 
bere: nee, quia nusquam erat scriptum, 
ut contra obmms hostiom copies in ponte 
unus assistevet, a tergoqu« pontem inter- 
sdodi juberet, iddrco minus, Coditem il- 
ium rem geskiase tantam, foniiudiois lege, 
atque imperio, putabimus: ofc, si regnaote 
Tarqutnio nulla erat Rooms scripta lex de 
stupris, idcirco noneontra illam legem sem* 
pitemam Seztus Tarquinius vim Lucretis, 
Tridpitioi ftliae, attnlit.'* — Cicxao, De 
Legibui. Lib. IL 4. 

We cannot refrain from adding to 
these passages, some of the most 
splendftd lioei which the Greek drama 
has bequeathed to us. 

ov^i vHpup roaovr^ i^f^Tpt rd ad, 
Kfi^uyfietf Zar dy^otirret xdff<p»7i^ hZp 
pifctfAct ivpeurieti $p^6p opf vvt^potfAiUf, 
OP yAori pup yi xc^^g^ d'K^ du Tort 
^fi T»vrtL, xMittlg otitp f£ orov *<pipii. 
Antigone, 453. 

Mr Lewis proceeds — 

** A similar confosioa appears to pre- 
vail respecting the distinction between an 
absolose and a limited monarchy, it seeais 
to be sometimes thought tliat the ^stioe- 
tioa between an absolute and a limited 
monarchy consists ia this : that an abso- 
lute monarch governs arbitrarily, whereas 
a limited monarch governs according to 
laws, h is true, that an absdute mo* 
nareh (or a monarch property so called) 
may, and indeed often does, govern arbi- 
trarily ; and it is true, that in a limited 
monarehy. {w a republic of which a king 
is head,) the Idng having only a share of 
the sovereign power, cannot in general 
alter or drpart from the laws without the 
consent of the remainder of the sovereign 
body. But an absolute or proper mo- 
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narcliy might be gOTerned aoeordlng to the 
exiiting laws, at much ai a io-ca1Ied li- 
mited monarchy." 

Now» for ordinary purposes, such 
a description woold be quite sufficient 
—it is perfectly clear and perfectly in- 
telligible. The difference between an 
absdlute and a limited monarchy^ as 
any farmer from the plough would 
tell Mr Lewisy is, that in the one the 
sorereign is restrained by law, and in 
the other he is not. The great incon- 
venience of an absolute goyernment 
is, that it does depend on the admi- 
nistration, which may, and as human 
nature is constituted, must vary. The 
great benefit of a free goTemment is^ 
that, by its own constitution, it causes 
bad men (of which Lord Shaftesbury, 
in the reign of Charles 11.^ presents, in 
bis successful attempts to carry the 
Habeas Corpus act, a yery strong 
example) to find their interest in pro* 
motiog the general welfare. To say 
that an absolute government may be 
gOTemed according to law, is to tell 
us that any thing not physically im« 
possible may take place. What light 
such a statement nings upon any po- 
litical question we are at a loss to 
discoyer. 

We now come to the enquiry 
concerning judicial and legislati?e 
powers, as Mr Lewis, with a can- 
dour second only to that of Mill- 
bourne — whom Pope pronounced the 
fairest of critics, because he annexed 
his own version of The Georgia to his 



are regulated by known laws and etta- 
bKthed formt; the Spanidi vleeroya hare 
often attempted to intrude tbemseWea into 
the seat of jnttioe, and with an ambition 
which their diftance from the control of a 
superior rendered bold, have aapired at a 
power which their master does not ven- 
tore to asenme. In order to check aa 
uinrpation which the Spaniih colonies^ 
by eubjecting the lives and property of all 
to the will of a tingle man, the viceroys 
have been prohibited, in the moit explicit 
termt, by repeated lawt, from interfering 
in the jadicial proceedings of the coortt 
of audience, or from delivering an opinion, 
or giving a voice with respect to any point 
litigated before them." 

Monsieur de Tooqueville, in his ad- 
mirable chapter '' Du Jugememi Pok* 
tiqueauxEiaU Unie, \6L u c 7.," after 
stating tlie reasons why a legislatiye 
body may, u in England and Franee, 
be inyested, on special oecasions, with 
the temporary ezerdse of judichd 
power, and pointing out the strict 
cimditions by which this anomaly 
must be restrdned, to prevent the 
tremendoiM abuses to which it must 
otherwise lead, adds this pregnant 
commentary on the general character 
of such a proeeeding. 

'* On ne sanrait nier que le jugement 
politlqae tel qae Tentend en Europe 
ne Tiole le principe ecnservateur de la 
divition des pouvoirs, et quTl ne menace 
tans ceese la liberty et la vie det hommes.*' 

The senate in America can only de- 
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the same work — has transcribed not 
only a contrary opinion to his own 
firdm Mr Locke, but Paley's empha- 
dcal declaration, that the separation 
of the legislative and judicial func- 
tions is the first maxim of a free state. 
We will not quote any of that great 
writer's arguments in support of a 
doctrine which no one, we believe, 
but Mr Lewis has been hardy enough 
to question. We will, however, refer 
to the testimony of some excellent 
writers on the same subject— 

'* Though it it only/' tayt RoberUon in 
hit History of America, ** in the moit 
detpotic govemmentt that the toverelgn 
exercises in person the formidable prero- 
gative of admioittering justice to the sub- 
jects, and, in absolving or condemning, 
consults no law but what is deposited in 
his own breast ; though in all the monar- 
chies of Europe, judicial authority it 
committed to magistrates, whose decisions 



punishment must be inflicted on him 
as on an ordinary criminal, after a 
trial by jury. The observations of 
M. De Tocqueville on this rule» 
which seem at first sight a specious 
show of moderation, are striking and 
profound. 

** En emp^chant let tribunaux poU- 
tiques de prononcer des peioes judiciaires^ 
les Am^ricains me semblent, done, avoir 
pr^venu les cons^quencts les plus possibles 
de la tyrannie l^gislativf, plutot que la ty- 
rannic elle-m^me ; et je ne sais id, \ tout 
prendre, le jugement politique tel qu*on 
I'entend aux Ktats Unit n est point Tarme la 
plus formidable qn* on sit jamais remise aux 
maint la msjoriti. Lorsqae let R&publlques 
Americalnet commenceront ti d^^o^r, 
je oToit qn*on ponrra ait^ment le reoon- 
naitre. II tuflira de voir si le nombre des 
jugements pditiques augmenU.^- 

M. Destnl de Tracy, the author of 
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a moat Inminous and ceUbrated com- 
mentary on Montesquieu, thus dedarts 
his opinion on the lame lubject* 

** *A regard dfe la foroe det jiigem«B^ 
il me paratt qoe, dani tout govemenMnt, 
fl fimt que le lOiiTerain — loit pMiple> 
•oSt monarque — iolt t^nat ne dldde Jamala 
det intMta dee partioaUen, nl par Im- 
mdnMy ni par laa miiiiitraf, id par dea 
eomndttlona ap^eialea; maia tmgoora par 
dea Jages efeablia d'aTanee ii cat effet, 
et qn^ eat diairable que eea jogea ton- 
jonrs aniTant le texte pricb de la loi." 
— Liwrt ▼!. 

And after adding that criminal lawa 
should be u dear, and receiTe u li- 
teral an interpretation u possible, he 
saySf ** Ces deux points ne peuoentpae 
/aire wmlQre h discuesknJ* — lb. 

We will only subjoin tlie testimony 
of Blaokstoney important as that of an 
Englbh lawyer* to these general au- 
thorities. Book i. chap. 7. ** In this 
distinct and separate existence of the 
judicial power in a peculiar body of 
men* nominated indeed* but not re« 
moreable at pleasure by the crown, 
oondsts one main presertative of the 
public liberty, wkuch cannot subsist 
long in any state, unless the adminis- 
tration of common justice be in some 
decree separated both from the legis- 
latiTC, and also from the executiTO 
power. Were it joined with the legis- 
lati?ef the life, liberty, and propertT 
of the subject would be in the hanos 
of arbitrary judges, whose decisions 
would be then regulated only by tlieir 
own opinions^ and not by any funda- 
mental principles of law; which, 
tliough legislators may depart from, 
yetjudges are bound to obserTC.*' 

The position for which Mr Lewis 
must contend, if he mean to deny the 
expediency of keeping separate the le- 
gialatlTe and judicial powers, is rather 
a critical one. He must afllrm that the 
integrity of the judicial character is 
most likely to be nmntained, when the 
judge b aware of the individual upon 
whom hb decision will operate, and 
feeb a deep interest in hb fate — when 
he has private designs to serve and 
party purposes to gratify — when hb 
resolutions are suggested by the con- 
sideration of parlicuiar effects and 
tendencieft— >when he has the power 
of setting precedents at deOance, and 
may dispense with repeated violations 
of the most acknowledged principles 
of jusUce — above all, when he is to- 
tally set firee^ in hb person and cha- 



racter, from all responsibility for the 
enormities in the perpetration of 
which he may concur. Possibly Phi- 
locleon, in the Wasps of Arbtopbanei* 
may have sncgested to our author the 
idea of a perfect judge. It b to some 
such fortunate combmation of judicial 
qualities in the tribunab by which 
thefar causes were investigated— that 
the acquittal of Clodius in ancient, 
and the impeachment of Marlborough, 
Somers, and Godolphb, in modem 
times must be attributed. That Mr 
Lewb should have fallen into thb 
error b the more remarkable, as the 
later hbtory of the "Roman Republic* 
and the passages he has himself quoted 
from the Verrine Orations^ offer the 
strongest possible illustration of its 
magnitude. The union of the Judi- 
cial with the other powers of the 
senate, brought that mighty empire 
more than once to the verge of ruin. 
No senator, however manifest and 
enormous hb crimes in the udminb- 
tration of a province, was in danger 
of condemnation, where a body con- 
sbtinp^ of senators, sharers in the same 
functions, full of sympathy for crimes 
which many among tnem only waited 
for an opportunity to imitate, were to 
pronounce upon hb guilt or inno* 
cence. Instead of censors, the cri- 
minal found accomplices. The ac- 
quittal of one ensured impunity to all. 
Such was the state of things when 
Gracchus, by a law to which Cicero 
repeatedly alludes, transferred the 
judicial power from the senate to the 
knights ; thb law was repealed by 
S^lla, and the effect of its repeal was 
visible in ruined provinces, plundered 
cities, and the desolation of the fairest 
regions of the earth. 

Thb leads us to a dissertation on 
the word " arbitrary," in which Mr 
Lewb endeavours to show, that the 
word ^ arbitrary,** as it b employed by 
our best writers, b used in an impro- 
per sigDification ; that no positive law 
can afford any security against arbi- 
trarr power; and that as ''arbitrinm** 
implies no more than judgment, and 
** actio arbitraria** of the Roman 
law was an action depending on the 
** arbitrium*' of the judge, we are not 
justified in assigning to it the sense 
which the greatest masters of our lan- 
ffuage have universally stamped upon 
ft. Thb appears to us mere idle 
pedantrv. The usage of the best 
writers in a language forms a tribunal 
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as to the meaning of its words from 
which there is no appeal. Nor can 
any fallacy be more trice and obvious, 
than that which arises from confound- 
ing the actual meaning of a word with 
its etymological signification. Tuke, 
lor instance, the word •* heresy;" — 
what would Mr Lewis say to any one 
who should argue, that, as heresy only 
meant choice, the term heresy was 
t>ften osed improperly by ecclesiasti- 
cal writers Co denote those who held 
erroneous opinbns on religious prin- 
ciples, and that all attempts to prevail 
against the growth of heresy in any 
religions society must therefore be in 
vain ? Would not the common sense 
of any grown creature be shocked at 
Such an assertion, and would not the 
study of a long diatribe on the sub- 
ject be too much for human patience 
to endure ? Would not the attempt 
to build a conclusion of practical im- 
portance* coming home to the *' busi- 
ness and bosoms of men,** on such 
contemptible quibbling, be preposte- 
rous ? The meaning of the word '' ar- 
bitrary" in English, to which that of 
the word "arbitral re** in French almost 
entirely corresponds, is as well fixed and 
Hscertained as that of any word in our 
language. Sometimes it is used in a 
stricter sense, denoting that which is 
Che mere effect of positive institution, 
and which varies in different states, 
without the transgression of any na- 
tural law — such are the laws which 
fix the number of years after the lapse 
of which prescription shall be com- 
plete, or the individual attain mino- 
rity : in this particular meaning, the 
word is ofien employed by writers on 
jurisprudence. But the far more fre- 
quent use of the word is that which 
Mr Lewis imagines that it is in his 
power — superseding the authority of 
Burke, Swift, Hume, and Paiey, of 
our greatest writers and most pro- 
found philosophers — to proscribe ; 
that in which, as heresy denotes not a 
choice but a wrong choice, it denotes 
not an exercise only, but a harsh, 
capricious, uDJust, and despotic ex- 
ercise of authority. •« None of us," 
8i^s Mr Burke, '* would not risk his 
life, rather than fall under a govern- 
ment purely arbitrary.** Admitting, 
boweTer, for the sake of argument, 
0t is, in truth, the only purpose for 
which such a concession could be 
made,) the Terbal subtlety which Mr 
Lewis propounds u an important dis- 
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coTery to be correct, we are at a loss 
to perceive the advantage which he 
can derive from it. Does Mr Lewis, 
when be affirms thai no bws can af- 
ford a security against the exercise of 
arbitrary power, mean to insinuate, 
that the aititrary power of a balanced 
government is the same with that of 
a Turkish sultan? If be does, such 
an assertion stands opposed to every 
dictate of reason and to all the lessons 
of experience ; — if he does not, and if 
he admit that arbitrary power, in a 
^ood sense, may, by means of wise 
institutions, be substituted for arbi- 
trary power in a bad sense, and that 
the two things he means by the words 
•* arbitrary power,** are as different as 
light and darkness, as freedom and 
servitude, as the English and Persian 
government ; for what purpose is this 
unmeaning and tedious disquishion 
Introduced, and what conceivable end 
can it answer, except to perplex and 
confound a subject in itself neither 
ambiguous nor equivocal. 

Mr Lew'u is, we think, no less un- 
fortunate in classing the consuetudi- 
nary law among the instances of sub* 
ordinate legislation. Custom is not 
the origin but the test of law— it is 
the proof that a particular law has 
existed, but not the cause of its insti- 
tution ; to say otherwise would be to 
make custom the origin of itself. The 
manners of the people are the mirror 
f^om which the principles by which 
thev have been governed are reflected, 
and on which the hideous shapes of 
ancient prejudice and superstition lin- 
ger, even after the reality has passed 
away : the origin of law, like that of 
language, is lust in remote antiquity ; 
but thb at least b certain, that, as 
language preceded grammar, consue- 
tudinary must have pi^eceded written 
law. Till society has reached a certain 
point, all law must t>e entirely tradi- 
tional. He must be a bold, and not a 
very wise man— certainly ill read in 
English history — who shall assert, that 
the greater part of Magna Charta, the 

rition of nght assented to by Charlea 
in the beginning, and the bill of 
rights delivered br the Houses of Par- 
tiament to the Prince and Princesses 
of Orange in 1688, which conclndet 
in these words — *' and they do cUim 
amount, and insist upon all and singn- 
lar the premises, as their undoubted 
right and liberties ;** and the Judicial 
dMisionf contained in onr books of 
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rc|>ort9» wer# monaments and evi- 
dences of subordinate legislation, as 
ibey are undoabtedlj of consuetudl- 
.ii%ry law. To thb listy boweTer^ migbt 
be added tbe laws wbiofa eostrol the 
-descent of lands hj inheritance, tbe 
jrnles of constroction applicable to wills 
and acts of Parliaments, and an infinite 
nnmber of particulars concerning the 
authorities, privileges, and number of 
4»>urts, and other incidents to tbe 
ordinarr administration of justice, 
which depend solely upon immemorial 
iiaage for their support and regulation. 
That branch or law, therefore, so 
fhr from being, as Mr Lewis asserts, 
flubordinate and indirect, is, in fact, 
paramount and. primeval* — it is this 
copious spring of legislation which 
Lord Bacon has described with such 
magnificence i^-** For there are in na« 
tore certain fountains of justice whence 
all dvii laws are derived, but as 
streams; and like as waters do take 
tinctures and tastes from the soils 
through whieb they run, so the civH 
laws vary according to the regions 
and governments where they are plant- 
ed, though they proceed from tbe same 
fountains.** 

The same observations may applj 
to the Roman law, to which Mr Lewis 
has alluded. Mr Lewis b altogether 
mistaken in the peculiar and fantasti- 
cal meaning he would affix to ** sine 
lege,** in his quotation from Ovid : — 
**Consuetudinisautem jus,** says Cicero 
De Inven. 2, % 22, " esse puUtur id 
quod tfolunfale omntarm »ine lege vetus- 
tas comprobarit.** Words could not 
be found more totally at variance with 
a theory which describes consuetudi- 
nary law as a branch of eubordinate 
legislation — in the same spirit, custom 
b termed by the civilians ** vetustbei- 
ma jurb observantia.** Again, Mr 
Lewis does not seem to remember, 
that tbe edict of the Prntor is itself 
declaratory, for the most part, of cus- 
tomary or unwritten law. One ma- 
terial part, indeed, of the Prator's 
duty was to instigate tbe rigour, to 
supply the defects of the civil law, and 
often to enforce tbe performance of 
engagements, and to compel the db- 
ehaige of conscientious duties. Still 
Hugo properly observes, that tbe Prae- 
tor appeab to the practice of hb pre- 
decessors, and that hb language b not 
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that of a legislator, but of a judge ; and 
Cicero enumerates the Prastor*s edicts 
among the branches of the unwritten 
law. 

In the next division of hb work Mr 
Lewb enters into a detailed examina- 
tion of the nature of a dependency and 
of a subordinate government. After 
giving a definition of subordinate go- 
vernment, and pointing out tbe man- 
ner in which it mav be entrusted with 
tbe powers that it is judged expedient 
for it to possess, he alleges different 
examples of dependent governments, 
selecting them, ra the first part of this 
chapter, from the governments of an- 
tiquity, (and this, on which some of 
tbe best German authorities are ad- 
duced, is decidedly the best part of 
bis work ;} and, in the second, from 
those governed in modem times by 
European communities. The manner 
in which dependencies mav be acquir- 
ed, the proper method of governing 
tbem, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages resulting to the metropolitan and 
subordinate government, are next con- 
sidered ; and with a chapter of fifteen 
Sages, as to the manner in which a 
ependencv may cease to exbt— a 
matter which really might have been 
dbposed of in fewer words— the work 
b terminated. Having thus laid be- 
fore our readers an outline of the work, 
we will now proceed, as concisely as 
possible, to make some remarks upon 
the general subject, as well as upon 
some passages in it that appear to 
require particular observation. 

We do not think Mr Lewis very 
fortunate in his definitions; he sets out 
with one perplexed and obscure, and 
he afterwards so explains it as to in^ 
volve a contradiction. 

Hb arguments show considerable 
research, but the inferences drawn 
from them, as must always be the 
case when the induction is incomplete, 
are precarious and unsatisfactory. We 
are far from meaning to undervalue 
the importance of an exact regard to 
the rules of logic. But their literal 
use b no security against their practi- 
cal violation ; as an argument may be 
strictly logical without being set oat 
in mood and figure— so a pedantic ad- 
herence to technical formality is quite 
consistent with conclusions the most 
fallacious and precipitate. Now> if 
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Mr Lewb, instead of the scholastic 
and repolsiTe form in which he affects 
to clothe the most obvious truths, had 
exhibited more care in the selection of 
bis premises* and more reluctance to 
wander from his main subject into the 
minute details of verbal criticism, 
would the exchange have rendered hb 
work less agreeable or instructive? 

The further our researches are car« 
ried back into the history of mankind, 
the more evident does it appear that 
unity of worship was the first natural 
and necessary tie by which distinct 
members of the same national family 
were held together. Driven by the 
struggle of domestic factions, or the 
pressure of distress, from his native 
land, the Dorian or Tynan colonist, 
in the symbols of his faith, the rites of 
his religion, the worship of his guar- 
dian deitv, preserved the recollection 
of the soil he had quitted, and the race 
from which he asserted his descent. 
Thus it was that the temple of the 
Tyrian Hercules, and of the Latin 
Jove, became the centre of the Phceni- 
cian and Latin confederation ; and that 
amid the splendour of the Olympic 
games, the inhabitants of Greece, 
while honouring one common Zcv^, 
remembered, amid their fiercest con- 
tests, only the common origin by 
which they were identified, as the first, 
the most illustrious, and most civilized 
of mankind. These are sentiments 
which operate upon man in the early 
period of society, before they are bro- 
ken down by refinement and corrupted 
by civilization, with an effect that is 
constant and irresistible: so, too, if 
we carry our views further into modem 
times, when the tempest of barbarous 
invasion first began to subside, and 
the elements of European order emer- 
ged out of the chaos in which they 
had been long confounded ; the Frank, 
the Saxon, and the Norman, as Chris- 
tians, turned their faces towards one 
common Father, whom they revered 
as the representative and guardian of 
their fiiith. The Roman dependencies 
before the Juh'au law, were divided 
into municipia cum or sine suffragio, 
confederated cities, colonies, provinces, 
and prefectures ; of these the munici- 
pia, entrusted with the execution of 
their own laws, were tlie most fa- 
voured community ; the two last were 
stripped of every shadow of public 
force or constitutional privilege. The 
confederated cities also enjoyed their 



distinct and peculiar privOeges; and 
Polybius tells us that, m his time, any 
Roman, by withdrawing from among 
them, might find a shelter from do- 
mestic persecution. It was the dex- 
terous policv of the Romans, by mak- 
ing the condition of their sutjects di£^ 
ferent, to deprive them of any commoft 
principle on which they could anite. 
Colonies in the ancient world were of 
two kinds; either they were migra- 
tions in consequence of internal disor- 
ders, or to relieve a state from its super- 
fluous population, or they were military 
detachments stationed as garrisons in 
a conquered province. The Gredc 
eolonies belonged to the former ; the 
Roman, for the most part, to the latter 
class. 

^ Had it not been for the svstem of 
commercial monopoly which disfigured 
the EngUsb government of its North 
American dependencies; the analogy 
between them and the Grecian colo- 
nies, striking as it now is, would ap- 
pear still more remarkaUe. In bow 
mstances the same causes led to the 
same results. For a considerable pe* 
riod they seem to have conidered 
themselves as separate commuoitiei, 
scarcely connected together by any 
common interest, and Httle concerned 
in each othen affieurs and operations* 
Created by chance, and long left to 
chance, it is to individual industry and 
enterprise, to the operation of the com- 
mon laws of nature and society, that 
the rapid and brilliant prosperity of 
botli must be attributed, in both cases 
the settlers brouglit with them the arts 
and energies of civilization, whidi 
soon began to strike their rooU wide 
and deep into the virgin soil whidi 
they were destined to embellish. The 
height and verdure of the phmt bore 
witness to the generosity of the stock 
from which it sprang; between the 
parent state and its oflbpring there long' 
existed ties of reciprocal tendernesa 
and fondly cherished veneration,^a 
common descent, common institutions, 
kindred blood, similar manners, the 
endeavour to combine the future and 
the present with the past— a disposition 
as much the characteristic of civilized 
man as a regard for the present minute 
only is of the savage — these were sen- 
timents and obligations which nothing 
but positive oppression, great and ai* 
roost unnatural violence, could remove. 
Thus it was that the puritan, about to 
turn a savage wilderness into a mighty 
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empire, carried with him across the 
globe the sounds wliich he had first 
beard, but which he was ne?er to hear 
again from tlie lips most dear to him» 
and studded the surface of another 
hemisphere with the *' familiar names** 
which were bound up with the recol- 
lections of liis youth. Thus, too, has 
Virgil, with exauisite beauty, described 
the names of the well-known stream, 
and walls, and gates of Troy, as pre- 
served in the colony founded by her 
fugitive inhabitants : — 

'* Procedo, ct parram Trojam, timulataqiie 

magnis 
Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomine 

riTum 
Agnosco, Sceaeqae amplector limina Por- 

** lonians, you do wrong in taking 
arms against your fathers," is the sin- 
gular expostulation recorded by Hero- 
dotus, aa addressed to the Greek colo- 
nies who were enrolled among the 
Per^an army. " Undoubtedly,*' say 
the conquerors, ** nothing but the 
sense of flagrant wrong and injury 
could have induced us to take up arms 
against oar parent city.** Let these 
expressions be compared with the un- 
suspicious confidence in the mother 
countiy, quoted in the famous speech 
of Mr Burke, and the true principles 
which bind the parent state and its 
colonies will require no further exem- 
plification. During the palmy state 
of Athenian prosperity, most of her 
original allies were reduced to a con- 
dition little short of actual servitude. 
Three only had preserved a nominal and 
precarious independence. The deci- 
sion* of the most important causes that 
arose among these dependencies were 
reserved for Athenian tribunals, and 
this litigation must have added con- 
siderably to the power and revenue of 
the poorer class of Athenian citizens. 
** Whatf la the honour you derive 
from the plunder of Greece?" is the 
strong expression *of the young man 
to his father, the judge, or, more 
accurately speaking, the juror, in Aris- 
tophanes. Melancholv, indeed, was 

the state of these dependencies. 

Gifted beyond every other race, gene- 
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rous, indulgent, 'capable of the keenest 
sympathies, with moral and intellec- 
tual excellence, when provojied by 
disappointment, or lashed to fury by 
the demagogue, whose political import- 
ance depended upon outrunning their 
madness and anticipating their follies, 
there was no degree of absurdity, vio- 
lence, or cruelty, to which the people 
of Athens might not be transported. 
From all her dependencies a large sum 
was extracted, under pretence of guard- 
ing against the Persian invasion, which 
in a short time became a regular tri- 
bute ; but her narrow policy prevented 
her from incorporating her most im- 
portant tributaries with herself, and 
giving them a common interest in her 
prosperity and renown. How different 
from the policy of the Romans ! Tribe 
after tribe, natiop after nation, were 
silently assimiUited with the mighty 
mass, till tom the foot of the Alps to 
the Straits of Messina, Italy had coal- 
esced into one great nation, itself the 
centre of an obedient and increasing 
empire. While yet struggling for ex- 
istence, as she bestowed her own arts 
and privileges on each successive race 
that she incorporated with herself, sa 
did she embrace whatever was valuable 
or useful in the civil and military insti- 
tutions of the vanquished. 

The more determined had been the 
resisunce she encountered, the more 
important was the ultimate addition to 
her strength. The mystic lore of the 
Etruscans, the unsliaken valour of the 
Samnites, the military science of Pyr^ 
rhus, the practical philosophy of 
Greece— whatever could exalt or dis- 
cipline our nature, contributed to em- 
bellish, to invigorate, to vivify the 
people that conquered, but conquered 
only to civilize mankind, and made their 
victories in war the means of *' peaceful 
victories**-- victories still more glorious 
and astonishing ;— nor was this gene- 
rous policy without its reward. From 
the tribes so united with herself in one 
inseparable interest, from municipali* 
ties that the supercilious Athenian 
would have repelled with scorn had 
they advanced any claim to participate 
in his rights, arose the sages and chiefs 
destined to be her guides and guardians 
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in peace and in war ; and to transmit, 
afl long as genius shall be valued among 
men, her name, her laws, her policy, 
her language, to all future generations ; 
and when the spirit was withdrawn 
that long had presided over her govern- 
ment — when protection was no longer 
the price of allegiance — when Roman 
<:itizeus* sought refuge among barba- 
rians from exactions that were intoler- 
able — when the quaUties for which 
they once were famous had long ceased 
to distinguish her corrupt^and effemin- 
ate inhabitants — when her noble lan- 
guage was broken down into the jargon 
of illiterate slaves, and the very name of 
Roman was a byword and a reproach 
*-4ier laws still shot a ray of light 
into the gloom by whioh tbey were 
surrounded, and as they had held the 
ancient world tog^her, formed the 
basis of modern civilization. The 
policy of Carthage, on the^ther hand, 
resembled that of Athens, bat it was 
more steady and oonststent, and for 
that very reason more oppressive and 
tyrannical. Accordingly, on every turn 
of fortune, she found her most dan- 
gerous enemies at home; in her go- 
Yernment, as in that of Genoa and Hol- 
land — we fear we must inehide that of 
England during the foundation of her 
Indian empire — rapacity, violenee, 
and extortion, were carried lo an enor- 
mous and almost incredible extent. 
That the government of a commercial 
country has rarely been administered 
for the welfkre of its subject pro- 
vinces, is a truth whieh may be con- 
sidered incontrovertible. No doubt, 
in all ages, and under all governments, 
remote dependencies have been plun- 
dered, and their rights transgressed ; 
•till a Cicero might succeed a Verres 
—a n oppressive pasha mav be fol- 
lowed by one milder and less rapa- 
cious. 

" — — > 8ed qtds eustodiet ipsos 

Custedes ?" 

The oppression which forms part of 
the public policy of a free nation, 
whicn Is pursued steadily without 
scruple, and without remorse^ is, and 
must ever be, systematic and inilezl- 
hle. In the words of Tacitus, which 
compress the whole arguments, and 
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which we are surprised should have 
escaped the notice of Mr Lewis:— 
** Habent subjectoe tanqaam snos, 
viles ut alienos.** 

It would indeed be an instruetiTe 
and delightful task to pursne this en- 
quiry, to examine the different systems 
of policy adopted by various nations 
towards their colonies and dependen- 
cies, from the independence of the 
Grecian colony, to the pupilage of the 
Spanish province, and the actual sub- 
ordination of India, from the Burma- 
pootra to the Indus, to British arms 
and British legislation. The different 
causes which have led to such esta- 
blishments, the different character of 
the colonists, the desperate and rapa- 
cious adventurers of Spain, the aus- 
tere and pious occupants of North 
America, the soldier, the missionary, 
the merchant — all the separate ele- 
ments that have strengthened ihe ge- 
neral current of emigration, in differ- 
ent stages of society, to'various-regions 
of the earth, would then pass under 
due review in a procession whero al- 
most every region of the globe would 
find its representative. But such an 
enquiry would be quite Inconsistent 
with the limits to which we are con- 
fined, and with a very few general re- 
marks on the subject which Mr Lewis 
has chosen, we must close our notice 
of the work and its author. 

To will, to execute, to judge— these 
are the functions to which all the 
powers of government may be reduced. 
To distribute those powers in such a 
manner as may most contribute to the 
happiness of the governed, is the pro- 
blem of government — from the manner 
in which each nation has resolved this 
problem, its constitution has arisen. 
Where the will of one community is 
subordinate to that of another, where 
the execution of that will is vested 
(as in dependent governments must be 
the case) with a delegate, responsible 
not to those over whom he rules, but 
to those by whom he is sent, it is 
clear, that in proportion to the ex- 
tent and magnitude of this delegated 
dominion, the principle upon which all 
representative government b founded, 
must be suppressed and overcome. 



* Itaqne passim vel ad Gothos vol ad Bagaudas vol ad alios ubique dooUnaotes 
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That it may be, io some eases, the in- 
terest of the goTeroed to submit to 
such a state of thiogSy we would Dot 
be supposed to deny. Many are the 
instances in which the renunciation of 
such power would be a far greater 
•Til to the subject state, than its ac« 
qubition. Where, from the debased 
and degenerate state of the public 
mind, the timidity and corruption of 
the inhabitants, the last, the capital, 
and by far the most indispensable ele- 
ment of goTcmment is perverted 
and abused — peace, safety, the dear- 
est rights and interests of mankind, the 
ehief objects which society is instituted 
to maintain, can be but ill prorided 
lor. Such a people b unfit for poli- 
tical freedom. In thb state of things, 
Bobmission to a foreign power, by 
which the pure and upright adminis- 
tration of justice is ensured, must be 
a relief from still greater and more 
lasting evils. The lorer of mankind 
may, in these cases, console himself by 
observing the strict connexions that 
must always exist between the real 
interests of those who govern, and the 
actual prosperity of those who must 
obey. He will see, that where the 
province is impoverished, the metro- 
polb cannot h& enriched; that the 
increase of the ruler's commerce 
and revenue, must be the reward 
of his just and liberal dominion. 
But where these exceptions do not 
operate, a period must arrive, after 
which empire over flourishing and dn- 
tant provinces can no longer be main- 
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tained; with the gradual diffusion of 
light and knowledge among the go- 
verned, deference to the institutions by 
which they are held in vassalage will 
inevitably cease. The crbis may be 
postponed by the lenity and modera- 
tion of the ruler. Dexterity may con- 
ceal, events may modify, concessioa 
may once and again avert it, but sooner 
or later it must take place ; and the 
struggle must end in the complete 
emancipation of the province, or the 
established despotism of the metropo- 
Ib. All thb most follow where in- 
equality exists, discontent in some 
shape or other must prevail. Thtf de- 
ments of hostility may be soothed into 
temporary repose, they never can be 
moulded into perfect union. How, 
before this destined period arrives, 
protected freedom may be reconciled 
with supreme authority, how eonstita- 
tional assemblies in different countries 
may be blended into one harmonious 
whole, or how, without the interven- 
tion of such a body, the jealousy of 
trade mav be restrained, and the au- 
thority of a single delegate, irresponsi- 
ble unless to the parent state, be cir- 
cumscribed within proper limits, by 
what laws, what institutions, what tri- 
bunals, the rights of distant subjects 
may be guarded, their welfare en- 
hanced, their sufferings relieved, their 
allegiance corroborated, these are 
questions which Mr Lewis has Ten- 
tured to approach, and which Burke 
or Hume would have been competent 
to answer. 
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When I ioform the courteous read- 
er that, if it shall please ProvideDce 
to spare my unworthj existence tiDtil 
the seventh day of July next ensuing, 
I shall have reached the sixty-fourth 
year of my age; and that, of that num- 
ber, as many as forty have been spent 
in the exercise of my duties at the at- 
torney's ofSce, from which I now 
vrite — will he not be tempted to ex- 
claim, '* can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?'* and decline at once the 

Serusal of what is written solely for 
is edification and improvement in 
life? But herein would he do me in- 
justice, and his own understanding 
dishonour. 1 have moved amongst 
men long enough to know, that there 
is as little propriety in estimating the 
individual according to his caste, as 
there would be in forming an idea of 
a class from the observation of an in- 
dividual. But that it might seem pre** 
sumptuous, and savour, indeed, of va- 
nity on my part, how easy were it 
for me to show that the loveliest flow- 
ers, the sweetest gems of earth, are 
often found in quiet and scarce-trod- 
den lanes, and here and there adorn- 
ing hard and uneven roads, too rugged 
for the delicate foot to travel! What 
can be more noxious and forbidding 
than the clayey and damp bowels of 
the earth, to which we consign with a 
shudder all that we love best? and yet 
dig deep enough, and behold the bright 
silver and still brighter gold ! In the 
muddied oyster lurks the shining 
pearl, and golden threads come from 
the creeping worm. Truly, it is not 
In thb situation of life, or in that, that 
every virtuous or superior spirit is 
collected; but the good seed is strewn 
abroad, and it waxes and strengthens 
on eyery side — not less at times when 
cared for only by the sun, than when 
the cunning hand of art is busy in the 
rearing. Nature has not her choicest 
treasures in golden caskets, nor is the 
honest heart always beneath the soft* 
est skin. Far be it from me to arro* 
gate to myself the conclusion that I 
would draw from such propositions — 
poorest of mortals that 1 am I I trust 



I know myself. I am about to leave 
the world; and, of man, I ask nothing 
but tenderness towards his fellow man, 
and a love of something larger than 
the speck of which his self consists. 
There are more reasons than one why, 
at this moment, when the period ap- 
pointed by the Psalmist for our so- 
journ here is for me fast expiring, 
and when, as I may say, I have but 
the last stage of existence to travd, 
that 1 deem it proper to place npoo 
paper the following few occurrences 
and remembrances of my time. Un- 
til I am cold in the grave, they will 
not see the light ; and then, 1 flatter 
myself, they will' bring comfort Uy 
a few quiet and happy spirits- 
such as knew me in my early 
days, and judged it not beoom* 
ing to desert me, because poor and 
humble, in middle life and in declining 
age. There is a holy seriousness in 
the thoughts which we bestow upon 
the tombs of those we love ; and haply, 
when I am no more, the perusal of 
some familiar passage may strike a 
tender chord in the bosom of the ve- 
nerable pilgrim, whose hand I shall 
have long befure clasped for the last 
time. His aged eye may be filled 
with a faithful tear, and his heart - 
yearn with humanity and love. ' The 
young, to whom I come as a straneer, 
will learn from my failings, no lets 
than from my experience, the difficult 
and thorny path of life ; the sanguine 
and overflowing temper be taught pa- 
tience and self-denial, and the unob- 
trusive and desponding find animatioD 
and encouragement ; and, above all, I 
trust every soul that reads will ac- 
knowledge, from what I have suflered 
and have seen, the wisdom of God*a 
dispensations, his everlasting justice, 
truth, and mercy. 

Whilst such are the principal mo- 
tives that incline me to my task, there 
is still another which has a due pro- 
portion of influence with me. Let 
not the chftritable reader reproach the 
old man*8 infirmity, when he avows a 
natural affection for this earth, a wil- 
lingness to cling to \U when he him. 
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Self shall be no longer a dvrdler there- 
on. 

Although I have found friends, I have 
lived as it were alone amongst men. 
Mine has not been the consolation of 
the tender and beloved companion» to 
share the joys and alleviate the sor« 
xows of my condition. No soft and 
delicate hand has ministered at mj 
drearj couch of sickness ; and as a 
wayfarer, I have found no warm and 
feminine bosom to offer a refuge from 
the storms and killiog frosts of the 
world. No partner will live to mourn 
me* no child to prosper under a 
&ther*8 blessing. I shall die a soli" 
tary one, and my name will be blotted 
out from the page of life. The long- 
ing that we have to leave behind us 
something of ourselves is human, and 
rather to be deemed worthy than con- 
demned; and the common lot being 
denied me, I have a secret and abiding 
joy in reflecting that, after me, these 
lew pages will still live on for many a 
long year, and if even read but by a few, 
for scarcely read, and hastily put away, 
they will still live tranquillj on»as- 
mming <* a local habitation and a 
name," whilst I am passing into the 
original elements of my nature.— van- 
ishing — becoming nothing. This 
maj bo weakness — to an extent I feel 
it is — but such as may assuredly be 
ranked amongst the privileges rather 
than the vices of old age. 

As I have already notified, I was 
bom on the 7th day of July and in 
the year 1777. My father carried on 
a respectable business in the city of 
London, and was reputed, by all who 
Juew him, a worthy tradesman and 
well to do in life. He had married 
young, and of seven children that had 
olessed their union, when he had 
reached the age of sixty, and my 
mother that of fifty-eight, I only re- 
mained to cheer and enliven the sun- 
set of their days. My parents were 
both seriously disposed, and they 
lived in perfect simplicity and peace. 
There was an ur of stillness and re- 
nose about them and their proceed« 
ugs, and a calm atmosphere flowed 
throughout their habitation, forming, 
in truth, a strong and happy contrast 
to the scene of busineis» ai^vity and 
tumult, beyond it. The recollections 
■of this house, situated as it was In the 
Yery heart of the great city, with iu 
regnlar, precise, bnt by no means un- 
social or cold-hearted bihaMtants, are 
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at this moment vivid and fresh. It 
seems scarcely a year ; although, alas ! 
too many have elapsed since the day 
that I quitted the happy roof beneath 
which 1 drew my flrst breath, and 
heard for the last time the accents of 
a fond mother bidding me adieu* 
They murmur still in my ear, like the 
melancholy and hollow gushings of 
the sea-sheU, bringing to my view 
the shadows of times and feelings that 
are entombed in -the irrevocable past. 
I left my home on thu occasion to take 
up my abode in Cambridge, at which 
University I had entered a few months 

Ereviously. From my earliest boy- 
ood, I bad expressed a desire to be 
educated for the church ; and my 
father, by every means in his power, 
encouraged, because he contemplated 
with delight, the growing inclination 
of his last remaining hope. I was 
between seventeen and eighteen years 
of age. Five years had passed under 
the eye of a clei^man, who, having 
himself gone out *' high in honours," 
spent his time in preparing a select 
number of young gentlemen for the 
same distinction. I now *< went up,** 
as it is called, with a fair prospect of 
realizing, in a measure, the sanguine 
expectations that the indulgent parent 
so naturally, but as the result every 
day proves, too eagerly, entertains of 
his offspring, when he leaves his home, 
and enters for the flrst time upon the 
pursuits of men— whether it be in the 
academy or in the arena of busier life* 
Long is the list of fathers who have 
experienced the bitter pangs of disap- 
pointment and of shame; and how 
many a youth, fortifled with the strong- 
est resolutions, and protected by tne 
warmest sensibilities, has been doom- 
ed to behold both, by a process and a 
transition almost imperceptible In their 
workings, dwindling away and utterly 
disappearing, before the contamina- 
ting influence of evil example I On 
the evening prior to my departure, 
my father quitted his counting-house 
at an earlier hour than usual ; and I, 
whilst still busy in arrangements for 
my removal, was summoned to his 
presence. My mother and he were 
seated in their cool and quiet pariour; 
and the former, although she appear- 
ed, to the exclusion of everv thing 
else, wholly ingrossed in the duties of 
the tea-table, bore upon her mild and 
benignantcountenance themarksofre- 
CMitsorrowandofpresenttronble. We 
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all three sat dowo, and in silence par- 
took of that meal vhich is sanctified 
bj an association with our best affec- 
tions. 

Ahl could the humble man but see 
and appreciate the many advantages 
of bis situation, not amongst the least 
would he account the enjoyment so 
peculiarly his own«of,that unstimu- 
JAting repast, over which the soft 
Tesper sheds her hallowed influence. 
Nor wealth, nor power, can purchase 
the luxuries that are collected at the 
poor man's banquet of contentment. 
What an accumulation of sweet 
thoughts and grateful sensations hover 
round the lowly tea-board I Here 
did the ftaan of business unbind his 
strong and active mind, and with his 
young ones become himself once 
more a child. Here sat for many a 
year the ever-watchiuff and regard- 
nil mother^ mistress of the happv feast ; 
and here day by day met brother 
and sister, growing in love together, 
full of youthful life, melancholy only 
when sickness interfered, and one or 
the other was doomed to hear, without 
its little partner, the pleasant hissing 
of the familiar kettle. Who is there 
living, of the nrivileged class to which 
I refer, that looking back to the re- 
mote and innocent beginnings of his 
life, when his world was his home, 
his home a sanctuary, can call to mind, 
without a thrilling emotion, the daily 
recurrence of this family meal, at 
which he and those he loved best were 
assembled, and there was no fear of 
separation or thought of sorrow, and 
•very heart was umted, and the spirit 
of true socialism reigned triumphant 
amongst them I 

For the first dme in my life, my 
meal was a troubled one— there was 
a weight about my heart, and I could 
not eat Oh, how I loved my home, 
that happv evenbg, and how the 
thought of leaving It oppressed and 
sickened me I 

Contrarv to my expectation, mj 
&ther spoke little to me : he had evi- 
dently intended to say much ; but the 
uneasiness of my mother prevented 
him, and his own heart was fulL I 
law this in his every movement — hb 
hand shook, and hia eve filled more 
than onco with involuntary tears. 
I felt a momentary relief when at 
Itngth he pressed my hand, and wish- 
ed me good-night. I did not answer 
kim—l could not for worlds. A 



sickening pain at my throat over- 
powered me. My heart was bursting 
when I reached my room, and threw 
myself on my bed, my own dear bed—* 
in which I had slept from infancy, 
and on which perhaps 1 might never 
sleep agidn. Exquisitely delicious 
were the tears that came to my relief 
— I cried, until repose came, and a 
glow of comfort such as passionate 
tears will bring at last. I look back 
—I but revoke the past. I do not 
exaggerate* 

Reader, I speak of one, young in 
veais and in the world's wavs, whoso 
imagination and fond heart had grown 
wild in thesweet gardens bey ondwhose 
precincts he had never cared to stray, 
whose nature it was to love and to 
be loved, and whose soul was still 
pure^-pure as it might be Aere, 

The prayers that I offered up that 
night to the throne of goodness and 
of grace were fervent, and, it may 
be, extravagantly expressed— but I 
deemed, and felt them, to be honest. 
I was at that time innocent of the 
lesson that was taught to me with 
some pains at a later period of my life ; 
when the Serpent, amongst other 
secrets, whispered into my ear the 
miserable intelligence, that passion is 
not always truth, and that the signs 
and symbols of sensibility may be no- 
thing loAier than false and hypocriti- 
cally contrived inventions. With what 
intensity did I implore blessings for 
my dear father and mother ! What 
vows of obedience, duty, and abiding^ 
love, did I not then make ! Again and 
again did I invoke my Makerto protect 
and support the beloved authors of 
my existence, through all the trials 
and dangers of this life — to spare 
them yet for a short period, until I 
might return to them a hundred 
fold the many acta of kindness, the 
thousand evidences of the tenderesi 
affection, that I had received at their 
hands. With resolutions firm, I 
believed, and immovable as the eter- 
nal hills, I at length closed my eyea. 
I had been asleep about an hour, 
when I awoke so placid that it was 
as if 1 bad been restored to life from 
the arma of an angel. The storm 
had died away, and my bosom was un» 
ruffled even by a sigh. But a sigh, and 
a deep one, flowed through the room* 
I raised myself on the bed. At the 
foot, gazing intently upon roe, sat my 
mother. "You sleep quietly, my dear 
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Caleb,** slie said, << and it is not kind of 
me to distorfo jtm, bat it is the last 
night, perhaps it is the last time." 
•* Ob, do not say sOf dear mother I" I 
replied, 

*< Ah, my ohild, yon are young and 
fill! of health. Hope is proper for 
the yoQDg, and so is resignation for 
the aged. I am advanc^ in years, 
and death is my natural expectation. 
The old should always be ready. I 
am grateful for past good, nor do I 
murmur on my own aeconnt at the 
impending eriL Yes, this may be the 
last time ; and if it be — ^it is en your 
account, dear boy, that I am anziooi 
and disturbed. When 1 am goae, 
I tm^ that Hearen will be your shield 
against the danger that OTorhangs yoa« 

«< Dearest mother," I ezclahned, 
somewhat alarmed, *' what has hap^ 
pcned, and what evi] do you mean ?** 

<* Are yon not about to leave us ?.* 
am I not to lose you ?*' 

*' I trust not, dear mother. You 
magnify mv dangers. I am not the 
flfst who has changed his home for 
college rooms, and returned a better 
and a happier man.*' 

** Yours ia m>t & common ease, 
Caleb,** answered my mother, gaziog 
at me steadfastly, and in a tone that 
reminded nse at once of a strong pe- 
enliarity in her character, and eon- 
Tinced me that she was on the present 
oecadion labouring under its influence. 

I have already hinted that my pa* 
rents had deep and settled notions of 
religion; both their principles and 
their hMia were those of stneerely 
pious people. But there was this 
difference to be observed in them. 
My father was a man of vigorons 
common sense. His nnderstanding 
mncnline and dear. He acknow«* 
ledged, nnreserredly, every article of 
tbeBible, because, in the first instance^ 
be believed implicitly that the Bible 
wu a revelation from his Cre» 
ator and God. Nothing, howerer 
extraordinary, eonld be too extraor- 
dinary for ka Author, who was him- 
self beyond h«man grasp and compre. 
liensiott. But be adhranced ne further. 
He denisd to inferior powers what 
belongs essentially and only to die 
Highest. By this dbttection, healthy 
religion was in his mind o pp ose d 
to superstidos and fonatieism. He 
deemed that the confines of all three 
almost trenched vpen one another; 
and, that, to be seeure,itwas necessary 
that the faith of the believer should 



stand upon its ground firm and unyield- 
ing. 

My mother was more supple. — In 
the depths of her woman's heart had 
grown up a superstructure of belief 
that interfered with, although it could 
not be averred that it disfigured, the 
purer creed beneath* Whilst the 
former cast a shadow, the latter shone 
in bright relief. Without any exer- 
tion of her own, there had sprung up 
within her an iuToluntary but fixed 
faith in the agencies of external na* 
tnre — a belief in the miraculous 
properties of omens^ foretokens, 
signs, and particular events; all of 
which she conceived to be the instru- 
ments by which faivisibV^ powers 
make known the wiU and purposes 
of the Creator. 

** Yours is not a common case, 
Caleb,** she repeated with earnestness. 
** Of seren children yon are my last. 
Six had I, Uooming as the rose, full 
of promise, and of strength ; but the 
Lord said, */ wiU bring dawn their 
strength to the eartK — and they perished 
one by one, lovely and innocent as 
they were. When att were gone, and 
I was left sorrowful and comfortless, 
mourning my yomig ones, like Rachel 
of old, you were sent, ' th&t 1 might re- 
fram nof voice from weepmg^ rnnd mine 
eyes from teem* Yon eame to me in 
the midst of desolation and distress: 
upon the eve of your birdi, my mother 
died; and the shock I snifored from 
that event, brought yon to life a weak- 
ly infant**' 

I had never seen my poor mother 
so excited, and 1 could not help lis- 
tening to her with apprehension and 
alarm. 

'« In the hour of ronr birth'* she 
proceeded, *I had already delivered 
yon to the fote which seemed attached 
to my oiKipriog. Six had departed 
from ase, >aj nature rirong and hardy. 
Conld 1 hope to spare the delicate and 
untimely little one that now nestled 
in my besom ? I did not believe it. I 
did not ask it as a boon firom Heaven \ 
I prayed only for reygnation, and 
grace to sup p o r t me thvongh the new 
tempution. To my delink and as- 
tonishment, too thrived. Byamhnd^ 
the last and weakest dioot took roet 
and prosperad. Oh, Caleb! I hardly 
knew a mother's leve tiH thou wert 
given to me a second time. Nerer, 
since the birth of my test bonr, had I 
been so truly happy* Bnt k waa a 
dreimi, and 1 awoae from it to greater 
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sorrow and to deeper trouble. My 
nurse* sbe who had charge of you and 
me»'When both of ub were helplessi 
had attended me with all my children. 
She was an uncommon woman^one 
to whom Providence had giTen, in 
compensation for worldly loues and 
calamity, a mind of masculine strength 
and energy. It was a lesson to be- 
hold her, with sorrow hea?y enough 
to crush her» standing erect upon the 
earth, fearless and unscathed in spirit- 
nothing could bend her. Her unfor- 
tunate condition had originally attract- 
ed me towards her. She had known 
better days ; and I sympathized with 
her» whilst, I confess, I was often 
chilled ai^ terrified by what appeared 
to me the unwomanly icyness of her 
disposition. She had no good words 
for mankmd, nor, to speak truth, any 
that were evil ; she spake but little at 
any time. A recital of misery would 
move her to no compassion, and tales 
of goodness and charity would bring 
but smiles and sneers upon her coun- 
tenance. I cannot tell why it was 
that, in spite of her harsh and rigid 
character, I could not bring myself to 

fart with her ; perhaps it was because 
was her only friend, and knew she 
was attached to me, and to no one in 
the world besides. She was a clever 
and well-informed woman, and occu- 
pied herself much with reading. She 
had a knowledge of the Latin language, 
and possessed mysterious books, in the 
perusal of which she took the deepest 
interest. By this strange woman, 
-Caleb, the slender beam of joy that 
shone upon your cradle, was excluded 
and destroyed.'* 

••By her? How?" 

U It was on the morning of her de« 
parture that she came into my room, 
with a countenance even more austere 
than usual. You were asleep on the 
oet ; she took the covering from your 
face, and looked upon you for some 
time. 

<• * The child breathes hard,* she 
said at length. 

«< ' Ah, Deborah,' I replied « I do 
implore you to have mercy, and be 
silent. Let this child sleep in peace.' 

«< « What I ' she exclaimed, « have I 
prophesied so ill before, that you 
should hesitate to trust me now? 
Have I not spoken and has it not 
come to pass ?— of which of your child- 
ren have I said ' io shaii it be,* and it 
has proved otherwise? I hate read 



the fate of this one too* and you 
must know it before I leave you.* 
** 1 was overwhelmed with grief by the 
announcement. It was true that she 
had previously foretold the death of 
my children, and at a time when their 
cheeks were of the colour of the peach, 
and their little limbs glowed with 
health. I smiled at her prophecies — 
but they came to pass. Oh, how 
my blood chilled as she gazed upon 
you, and I sat weeping before her. 

***Be a woman!' she exclaimed, 
'and wet your cheeks no more. If 
you love this tender thing, listen to 
me. Whence and how my know- 
ledge is acquired, it cannot concern 
you to hear, but this you must jmow. 
Over this child's head hang difficul- 
ties, and dangers, and sorrows—sor- 
rows even unto death^if the hours be 
not watched, and the fatal influencea 
averted ? ' 

"' Wbatjs to be done?* I asked. 

" ' Watchfulness and care at the 
appointed seasons.' 

" I implored her to speak more 
fully, and she uttered these words— . 

** ' He is a seven months* child^ 
your seventh bom, brought to light 
on the seventh day of the seventh 
month, and in a year of sevens. These 
things happen not by chance. The 
future destiny of such a one is fixed. 
His journey is through thorny pass* 
ages. Mark me well— if this boy 
escapes with life his seventh, four- 
teenth, and twenty -first years, he will 
live to a good old age, and be a joy to 
all who hold relation with him. Bat 
the chances are against him as a 
thousand to one. If he survive, he 
win have surmounted obstacles over 
which only celestial aid can carry 
him. At the eventful periods do not 
▼on fail to be with him, that he mav 
be protected by your motherly solici* 
tude, and have the advantage of your 
unceasing prayers to heaven on hia 
behalf.' 

'* She said no more, but left me 
within an hour, plunged in the deep- 
est afiUction. I have never seen her 
since ; I heard that she quitted Lon- 
don shortly afterwards, but had gone 
no one could tell me whither. 

«< Ah, Caleb, how carefully did I 
nurse and bring yon up! Your 
seventh year came, and you did not 
quit my sight. It was a bitter year 
K>r yon. You fell sick, and we de- 
spaired of yon I bnt I prayed for the 
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iDterventioD of your Maker, and you 
were spared. Seven years elapsed , 
and again we were threatened with 
the loss of you. You grew fast» and 
yonr frame was weak. In your four- 
teenth year I saw yon languishing ; 
the doctors looked at yon, and said, 
it was a pity so fair a ooy should ho 
so soon a sufferer. Their language 
gave but little hope, and their sad 
looks none — still J had hope. Yon 
had been before preserved, and I re* 
doabled mw care and my exertions. 
For one whole year I was your anu- 
ous nurse, and constant companion-^ 
do yon remember it, dear child ?~at 
the end, God answered my incessant 
supplications, and ga?e you back to 
me— a vigorous youth. But the dan- 
ger is not yet overcome. In three 
years it wUl arise again, and oh, 
whither will yon flee if I am in the 
grave ? I could not rest this night 
nntil I had told you all; and now, 
Caleb, I do beg of yon to be religious 
and good, and to love your mother, 
who loves you better — oh,, how much 
better !— than herself. If you attend 
to what I say, I shall be sure you 
love me. Should I be no more- 
Heaven grant it may be otherwise !-* 
let your twenty- first year be passed 
under this roof, and with vour father ; 
if that too may not be — for who shall 
lead the hidden book of fate ?— pro* 
mise me to submit to the directions of 
him, to whom this letter is addressed." 
With these words my mother placed 
a small packet in my hands. 

*^Rest assured, dear mother,** I re« 
plied, '* your wish shall be complied 
with ; but let us look with confidence 
to that good Providence which has 
supported us to this very hour." 

**l do, I do indeed, dear boy — I 
have told you alt, and I rely upon 
your word. Let no circumstance 
prevent the fulfilment of it. Now, I 
leave you ; compose yourself to sleep, 
and, in the morning, I shall see you 
again.** 

My mother Jeft me, and dwelling 
upon the curious history she had com* 
Bimicated, I once more sought repose. 
I knew her weakness, and the recital 
had caused me no darm. I felt that 
I had done right to leave her own 
impressioss undbturbed. My seep* 
Hcism would bnt have set her heart 
bleeding afresh. God bless her !— it 
was a mother^s to the very core. 

The momlDg came— a lovely one* 
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The city itself looks fresh and happy 
when the sun smiles upon it, and 
lights up its narrow streets. The 
spirits of the passengers are buoyant, 
too, in spite of the heavy burden of 
care which they doom themselves to 
carry. I have often remarked, on a 
May morning, when light and warmth 
are on the ground, and fresh breezes 
purify the air, the springy step, and 
the erect gait, of men who have for- 
gotten for an hour that they are bond- 
men, whilst their eyes glance to the 
stripe of blue heaven above them, and 
they tread the ground with the almost- 
forgotten elasticity, of youth. The 
effect of this spirit-stirring morning 
reached also me. I forgot my sad- 
ness ; I longed to be on the spot to 
which I was hastening, and to com- 
mence those operations which were 
delightful to me ; chiefly in respect of 
the joy they would bring to the aged 
hearts of my dear parents. True, a 
tear started now and then into mj 
eye, but it was one of pleasure and of 
glowing affection, and it sanctified 
the many and virtuous resolves which, 
one after another, were silently regis* 
tered in my bosom. 

It was past eight o*clock — at nine, 
the Cambridge Inteltigence left the 
Inn, which was distant about a mile 
from our dwelling. My father called 
me to him. '* Caleb,*' he said, ** your 
time with us is nearly expired — here 
is a letter for you, which you may 
read at your leisure. Take care of 
yourself, and may God send you back 
hi health and safety I You wHi write 
to us often.** 

As he spoke, my mother entered the 
counting-house in which we were, 
and she looked as if she had slept but 
little. My father changed his tone, 
and called briskly to his clerk, with 
whom, for some time, he held a con- 
versation OB matters connected witli 
his business. In the presence of my 
mother, he would scarcely make any 
reference to me or my proceedings. 
The clock struck half-past eight— 
** Now lad," he ezdaim^, hastening 
from the room, '*kiss your mother, 
and let us begone." I turned to take 
leave of her whom I had never left 
before— my mother whom I loved so 
well. But ah I I could not— I kissed 
her, and I sobbed on her bosom, and 
she pressed me to hers, and cried bit* 
terly. 

u Goodf>bye, good-bye,** she said 
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ihrougli her tean — ** HeaTen protect 
you, my dear and only child I" 

I drag^g^ed myself from her. 

« Stay, Caleb," she cried out, » I 
had almost forgotten. Take this/* 
and she gvn me a pocket book, ** and 
remember your promise. Good-bye, 
now. M^y God Mess you fore?er, 
my boy!** 

My father, and a man carrying my 
trunk, had already departed. I foi> 
lowed and orertook them. Instine- 
ti?ely I turned my head and looked 
back upon our dwellmg. My mother 
was at tlie door, she obsenred my 
movement, and beckoned me a lai^ 
farewell. 

I turned the street, and lost ^gfat of 
her for ever. 

Alas I why does the memory of the 
past start up like ghosts, to alarm and 
terrify us I 

The inn from which I was to set 
out was full of life and bustle.— 
The heavy coach already stood be^re 
the inn yard. The driver was receiv- 
ing his last (Erections in the house, 
aiKl men were busy in the disposal and 
securing of the passengers* loggage. 
My spirits again failed me. The 
activity there, the sunshine, and the 
happy looks of men, contrasted with 
the low and oppressive feeling that 
came over me, but could not remove 
it. My father remained at my side, 
silent and moody. My hand was held 
in his, which trembled exceedingly. 

*' Is there any thing you wish to 
say, father?" 1 enquired. *• We shall 
soon start now." 

«« Yes," he replied, " come hither.'* 
He took me through the yard, at the 
end of which an obscure passage led 
to a set of stables. He stopped in the 
middle of it, and looking about, as if 
to be assured of privacy, he pressed 
his manly lips to my cheeks, and 
kissed me in all the passionate expres- 
sion of his unsdflsh fatheriy affection. 
•» May God Almighty bless you, my 
dear Caleb, and keep you pure t He 
knows how nraefa I love jou." As 
lie spoke, he wept like a child. We 
retnmed silently down the yard. The 
ostler ran to us. 

** Are yon the other inside, shr? 
Coach is waiting.** I nodded yes. 
The man called to the coachman, who 
had already taken his seat. 1 entered 
tiie himbertng vehicle, and as we 
quitted the inn, with as brisk a flourish 
as the driver coold command, I ob- 



served my honoured parent turning^, 
with a slow and mournful gait, once 
more his steps towards home. 

It was some time before I could 
rouse rajself from the extreme despon- 
dency into which the circumstances 
of the morning had subdued me. My 
head hung languidly down, and my 
eye wandered over the straw that was 
strewed at the bottom of the coach, 
and which served as a carpet for the 
travellers* feet, until it became familiar 
with every wisp. My mind occupied 
itself with the bed-side scene of the 
preceding night, the happiness of my 
early days, and the prospect that was 
opening before me. I dreamt of 
many things; whilst, in and above 
every thing, sprung up visions of 
home, and of the beloved couple who 
presided over its placid doings. In 
every dazzling plan that imagination 
reared of the future, the two objects 
of my entire and ineffable love held 
the chiefest place, and were the 
brightest parts. 

The country on every side, at the 
period I speak of, was nearer to Lon« 
don by some miles than it is now. 
When I ronsed myself from my reve* 
rie, we had reached the green fields 
and thick hedges, the budding trees, 
and the blessed open sky; and nature, 
in her unspeakabfe loveliness and sim- 

Elicity, shed, as is her wont, an unseen 
ealing power over my troubled 
spirits. The weight became lighter 
on my heart, and my thoughts gradu<^ 
ally assumed a more cheerful tone. 
I took the letter from my pocket, 
which my father, when he quitted 
the house, had placed in my hand. I 
now opened it, and read as follows :-» 
'* My dearest boy, 
** If I have said little to you on the 
snh{ect of your present removal from 
OS, it is not that I have thought 
Kghtly of it, or that I have not felt as 
your &ther eonceming yen. With 
my parting blessing, r^elve these my 
parting words. You have a tender 
mother, Caleb. Rebecca loved not 
her Jacob better than she does yon^- 
her .yonngest bom. Too do not 
know, indeed, how much you owe her. 
She has nursed and cared for yon 
with an untiring spirit. Before yon 
oonid understand the obligations and 
duties of a child, she had aceomplbhed 
for yon more than a life of love and 
obedienee can repay. You were a 
ddlcate and sickly intet; and bnlfor 
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the eeasdess watcfafngs wbich seemed 
nerer too long^ for the motherly hearty 
YOU would oot be aKTe this day to 
hear how mueh jon are her debtor. 
hk boyhood, your violent and pasmon- 
ate temperament, which threatened 
not only yoor own happiness, bnt 
that of adl who loved yon, was checked 
and corrected, and, I confidently trust, 
•rencually expelled, by her enduring 
patience and self-denial. As you hare 
grown, who but she has been about 
^u, like a guardian angel, rendering 
joyous, and almost sanctifying, the 
tiours of your hfe. You should bo 
moved by such affection, as I am sure 
you will be: yet remember, Caleb, yon 
are still young, and emotion b natural ; 
and because it is natural, there ia 
danger lest it may pass away with the 
occasion, and be forgotten. Bnt I 
look for better things from you. I 
have described your mother, and die 
daim she has upon you. You have 
now left her, and be sure if you bring 
sorrow upon her aged head, there wHI 
be a deep and lasting retribntion. 

I confide in yon, my child, to the ut- 
termost; still, whilst I concede to you 
a more extensive knowledge of broka 
than your unlettered parent, I have 
the experience of ^ears and the know- 
ledge of men, which you must yet ob- 
tain. The world into which yon are 
entering is fhll of temptation, and 
abounds with danger. Be firm, and 
Tou travel on unlrart. Yield to the 
first, although the smallest and scaree- 
andible, whisperings of human passiott, 
and you are in the hands of the Wicked 
One. A university is a common- 
wealth, where many vicious as well as 
many honourable spirits are collected. 
It is the nature of the fkllen to seek 
out greedily the yet pure, and to en- 
deavour, by every means, to drag them 
down from ihe bright eminence which 
they themselves have lost for ever. 
Their lips are honied, and tbetr words 
tweet poison. They are most insidi- 
ous intheir temptings ; but, if yon love 
life and would enjoy it, avoid them, 
though they come with all the power 
and the fascination of the tetpeat 
All that is left me now b, to recom- 
mend you to the care of Him who baa 
provided for ua hitherto, and to the 
guidance of the good principte he has 
nnplanted in your bosom. You may 
rely, without fear of disappointment, 
l^n the Judgment of yeur own good 
coDseienoe, and, lo long as yoa nre. 
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upon the aflRrationate regard of your 
loving parent." 

I had read this epistle for the fifth 
or sixth time, when I was disturbed 
by what sounded to me Ifke a suppres- 
sed la«gfa, and a voice exclaiming, just 
sufletently loud fbr mf to hear it, the 
single monosyllable — ** Fresh.**— 

I raised my eyes from the letter, 
and became conscious of the presence 
of other individuals. Imagining for an 
instant, that every emotion I experi- 
enced, and every tfionght that ran 
through my brafn, had been manifest 
to strangers, I blushed deeply ; but I 
recovered myself quickly, and began 
to observe more particularly the coun- 
tenances of my companions. Which 
of them it was that spoke and laughed, 
I could not decide ; for the eres of all 
were at the instant turned f^m me^ 
and there was neither smile, nor ex- 
pression of any other ktnd^ in the faces 
of any that might lead to deteetton. 

Our coach contained six inside pas- 
sengers. The seat opposite my own 
was occupied by two young men, and 
a man somewhat advanced in years. 
The former possessed a gentlemanly 
air, and were apparentiy well bred. 
I determined at onoe that they were 
bound fbr the same place and employ^ 
ment as myself. They were both 
dressed with renmrkable neatness, and 
had altogether that eomfbrtable and 
easy manner, which in<fieates, ha most 
instances, ihe enjoyment of good cir*- 
cumstances, if not of actual indepen- 
dence. Their looks were exceeding- 
ly grave ; but the solemnity of one, at 
least, seemed ftiise, and to exbt rather 
ho spite of bis nature, than as the pro- 
per exponent of ft. There was a 
firowning eyebrow, hot, at the same 
time, a small and fanghing eye, spark- 
ling with joyousness that no eAirt 
eouki conceal ; and ahhengh a denrare 
and pursv turn was fore^ upon the 
lip, it had to struggle for the mastenr 
with a sly upwanl emi, by which k 
was not difficult to perceive, it nraat 
eventually be repulsed and overcome. 
These observationa apply to the 
younger of the two travelers, between 
whom there snhsbted a marked resem- 
blance. • He might have been about 
nineteen years of age, and a year at 
two the Junior of hb eompanion. Aa 
I continued my observation, I eonM 
not bnt suspeet that to him were to be 
traeed the previous laugh and exclama- 
tion; and I suffsred a pang of boyish 
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uneasiness, as I concluded that I had 
been the cause and subject of them. 
He was handsome^ and his face beamed 
with confidence and delight. In spite 
of his assumed seriousness* one might 
have pronounced at aglance« that good- 
nature and he were bj no means 
strangers to one another. 

The elderly gentleman* who sat 
next to them in the comer* was a fery 
different order of being. He looked 
about fifty years of age» but he might 
haye been some years older or younger. 
He had that peculiar mien which 
makes it a puzzle to fix the precise age 
of an individnal. There was a glar- 
ing discrepancy between the glossy 
and black curly hair which ornamented 
hb head* and the deep furrows and 
expressive lines that time or trouble 
had ploughed along his cheek. Again* 
the vivacity and fire of an eye which 
moved with the quickness and sharp- 
ness of youth* seemed hardly to belong 
to the dull and heavy-lipped mouth* 
that* hanging down* diiscovered almost 
toothless gums* and denoted either 
supreme stolidity* or the giving way of 
years. 

If it were a task to discover this 
good man's a^e* it was not a whit 
easier to give him a position in society. 
He did not belong evidently to thiat 
which is popularly called the lower 
order* and he was scarcely respectable 
or clean enough to be rankea in the 
middle class. Had there been a mean 
between the two* he would have set* 
tied there; but, in the absence of this* 
he represented the extremes of both. 
You might note in him* as it were, 
the last degree of the one class, and 
the first of the other. His whole per- 
son was characterized by dirtiness. 
His face* hands* (he wore no gloves,) 
clothes* and boot8.-^ll were dirty. His 
clothes were made* perhaps* from the 
best wool* and had the neatest work- 
manship* and* if brushed, and fitted to 
a body to which cleanliness was an 
article not of the least consideration in 
life* might have challenged compari- 
son with the choicest. The hand* too* 
relieved of its filthy covering* would 
not have disgraced a lady— for it was 
amall and weli-shapen. The com- 

Slexion of this curious person was a 
ark brown* and looked the browner 
by reason of his universal fault. To 
conclude this short sketch of him, I 
must add that his hair* to which I have 
already referred^ was heightened in 
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its beauty by an exuberant plenty of 
strongly-scented oil* his dirty shirt ' 
was decorated with a massive brooch* 
his nose was large and Roman, and all 
his features were strongly stamped 
with that peculiar expression* which is 
recognised all over the world under 
the name of— Jewbh. By way of post- 
script (for I dbcovered thb .afterwards) 
let me say* that hb height was five 
feet six or thereabouts* and he was of 
a slender make. 

The remaining two travellers* they 
who shared my seat* were a mother 
and daughter travelling to Lynn* in 
Norfolk. I need not refer to them 
further. We said little as we journeyed^ 
and parted company at Cambridge. I 
have never seen them since. The old 
lady must have long since mouldered 
in the grave; and the blooming lass* 
who looked so bashful and so cov* who 
could not choose but blush and bend 
her head beneath the over- zealous gaze 
of that tall handsome youth— b she 
yet living? Has she grown grey—, 
the blossom brushed from off her 
cheek? age will not spare it; and the 
smooth soft skin* so very smooth was 
hers* b it pinched up and withered ? 
Does her eye lack lustre now* and b 
it turned as mine is— >back upon the 
past? Pray God the retrospect b 
uir* and yields a balm to soothe the 
swift descent— a joy that is at once 
a promise and an earnest of the future. 

The Israelitish gentleman soon be- 
came an active agent in the dbmissal 
of certain large pieces of dry bread, 
which he brought from his pocket* one 
after another* and ate with amazing 
rapidity. He remained silent the 
while ; but as he munched* and drop- 
ped the crumbs upon hb neighbour's 
i^nee* he drew hb breath deeply through 
hb nose* which agdn discharged It in 
a disagreeable sound* something be- 
tween snifling and snoring. The 
younser of the two young men at 
length interfered. 

«' You are a queer brick. Levy*" he 
said* in a tone that predicated acquain* 
tance; ''but I advise yon to have your 
breakfast next time at home* and what 
you can't eat give to the birds. Vm 
sot hungry.*' 

'' Mishter Temples,** answered the 
person addressed* gulping down a 
mouthful* ** yon are sich a funny gen* 
tlemansh ; you always makes your vits 
▼it poor Levy. I tink if Levy was 
dead you wouldn*t know vot to do vit 
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yourself. They talk of you at Tri- 
nity College from moroiug till night ; 
and the cook tould me the other day« 
that it Tas as good as goold to him yen 
you were up« for the cushtom and the 
profits rolled in like so much yater." 

This was spoken with so curious a 
twang, and with so deferential an air, 
that 1 could not help smiliog, which 
obserying, the young gentleman turn- 
ed to me, and, with a polite moye- 
ment, thus accosted me :— ^ You are, 
I presume, going to college, and 
should by all means know Mr Solo- 
mon Leyy.*' The latter gentleman 
assumed a gesture of extreme mo* 
desty. «< He is as necessary to you 
as your cap and gown, and in eyery 
respect as useful. The mellowest 
grape of Portugal, and the mildest 
tobacco leaf of America, are found 
with him ; and tin, when times are 
bard, and goyemors haye bled their 
last, as plentiAil as in the sea-bound 
Cassiieridet.*' 

The elderly gentleman did not seem 
to understand aJtogether the point and 
meaning of this speech, nor in truth 
did I, but unwUline to acknowledge 
my ignorance, I aUowed the young 
student to proceed. 

«< 1 will not say that my friend 
Leyy, like the Prince of Denmark, is 
* the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form.* No, that were flattery. 
But he hath daughters, passing fair 
maids of Judah, whose bright eyes put 
out all lesser orbs of light. I' ye seen 
them at the county- ball, as Chaucer 
says,^* the rilyer drops all hanging 
on the Ley — es. But they were paste, 
as I'ye often said before. 

*• Rale shtones,'* interrupted Bir 
Leyy, eagerly. " Rale shtones, as I 
hope to 1^ ihayed I** 

*' Well, no matter, this gentleman 
may Indeed consider it a lueky day 
that brings him into this society. Sir, 
you most allow me to haye the honour 
of the introduction. Mr Leyy, Mr 
? 

"Stukdy." 

^ Mr Leyy, Mr Stukely." 

I bowed to the dirty gentleman, and 
he in return smiled rather grimly up- 
on me, and winked his eye in token 
of admitted friendship. 

" Ah,** pursued the collegian, 
" these introoucdons are the bane of 
good fellowship, and the yery ruin of 
Cambridge. You might haye spent a 
life in the place, and yet for want of 
a common friend have been ignorant 



of each other's existence. Had you 
made adyances, indeed, Leyy must 
haye repelled you ; for where custom 
becomes inyeterate, it robs men of 
their own will, and reduces them to 
the leyel of slaves.** 

•' And yet, James," said his bro- 
ther, who now made himself heard for 
the first time, ** how necessary to a 
well constituted society is this social 
arrangement! What a protection 
does it afford to the retiring and meek 
from the intrusion of the ofllcious. 
How else shoidd the innocent and un- 
wary be sheltered from the worldlings 
and the sharper?** 

" True, oh king,** replied the com- 
mon friend, '* and therefore, lest Mr 
Stukely may form a hasty and incor- 
rect judgment of your character, let 
me at once introduce to his notice my 
worthy elder brother, Mr William 
Temple. Mr Stukely, Mr William 
Temple." 

Mr William Temple grasped my 
hand, and assured me, that having le- 
gally acquired the pleasure of my ac- 
quamtance, he should have no objec- 
tion in becoming exceedingly inti« 
mate. 

" Do you go," enouired Mr James^ 
" to a large college ? 

«« I have entered at Trinity," was 
my reply. 

" Ah, low— shockingly low! Trini- 
ty is going down yery fast. The mar- 
ket is overstocked, as they say in the 
city. They have sent out a good 
man or two, who, I should guess, 
haye bitten all the paters in existence; 
for they haye been mad about Trinity 
ever since. No, that won't do at all. 
You must migrate to Sidney, that's 
the college. Nobody goes there. 
Select and gentlemanly. Nothing 
snobbish. Men and friends and bro- 
thers — quite a little family.*' 

*' Surely, James,'* interposed Mr 
William again, " Mr Stukely 's friends 
have well considered the propriety of 
their step, and haye weighed all things 
in the balance. There are both ad^ 
yantages and disadvantages, and rea- 
sons both positive and negative.** 

'* Now don*t — there's a good fel- 
low,*' said hb brother in a tone of 
iupplioation. ** You must know, Mr 
Stukely, that they call my brother at 
home old piuM and minus. To be sure, 
he is no end of a mathematician. He 
was three months dragging over the 
pons asinommf since which feat he 
has become so dote a reasoner, that 
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there itnothing which irat prevkHisljr 
Tight, that he eaanot prove now to be 
dMidedly wrong. By the way^ are 
you for claMica or mathenatiea ?** 

** My own wiaheflt** I repUed^ 
«< would lead me to elaasca ; but miy 
fitther--" 

<« Your what ?** aaked Mr JaoMi. 

« My father* air." 

« Whafsthatr 

** Why» my father, sir," I repeated, 
somewhat po2xled« 

<' Ah I 1 see now, I had forgotten. 
Yon mean the governor. You speak 
the London dialect. We get mora 
Doric as we proceed. The word fa- 
ther is less understood now every 
stage we traveL When we arrive at 
Trompington* the word*a obsolete. 
Curious fact that ? ** 

** Remarkable indeed/* I added. 
'' I was not aware that so near to the 
metropolis* so emphatie a change ob- 
tained in our language." 

** I dare say not,** n^ined my new 
acquaintance. ** Whiudoyeu tkkik 
of the name for a man in a long blue 
cloak and brass buttons being bnU- 
dog, and no-end-of-arbriok being a 
correct translation of a hard reading 



<' Strange I and upon what theory 
or law of language is it supposed that 
such changes depend?** I enqotre^ 
and, as I have since thought, some- 
what conceitedly. 

** Ah, there you stagger me," repUed 
Mr James. " If you want the theory, 
apply neiLt door. Now, William, I 
am sure you must know. What*s the 
theory?" 

** Why,^* said the gentleman thus 
appealed to, rising in his seat as if he 
were afraid of shaking the vast amotwt 
of thought that he carried in his brainy 
** it is said — but I think I can show 
that the whole of the argument is not 
ansceptible of proo^that although 
there are remiuns of the ancient Saxoo 
language to be found in London, as 
elsewhere in England, yet the pure 
first-hand and only superfine Saxon 
is to be found to perfection in Cam^ 
bridge. So far I agree with the pro- 
podiion. But to account for this it is 
argued, that after the battle of ilaa- 
tings Harold, the aon^f Gedwin,,and 
the opponent of the Conqueror* e^ 
caped with his lifo, and jos^ht refnge 
al the mniversity, where he deliverad 
lectures on the native language and 
literature^ became prootos^ and wm^ 
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tnally vke^^haficellor* and th^t the 
genuine vernacular has descended to 
n^ in consequence of his own parti- 
cular dying request, that no alteration 
or admixture should ever be allowed 
by the publie orator, or any other offi- 
cer of the university for the time be- 
ing. Yon see thia statement involves 
two problems, let* The existence of 
leotures at the time of the Conquest, 
•nd, secondly. The exiateDce ot Ha- 
rold as professor at the nniveraity. 
Now it ia a self-evidenl truth — or, more 
properly speaking, an axiom — that the 
university did not exist uutU some 
eentttries after the death of Harokl ; 
therefore there was ne university at 
the time of the battle of Hastings. 
Much less were there any professor- 
ships established, and a lectureship on 
the naiive language and literature is 
equal to a profMSomhip ; therefore 
there were no lectnrea at the time of 
the Conquest. Again, Harold, it is 
said, was professor at the university, but 
it has been proved that there was no 
university, and, d fortiari, no pro- 
fossofshi^ But Harold was nro- 
fossoi^ which Is abenrd. Therefore, 
Harold was not & professor at the uni- 
versity — Quod Erat DemonUrandtanJ!* 

At the conclusion of this speech, 
the mathematieiaa looked at me ear- 
nestly for a moment* and then, by slow 
degrees, lesumed his original state of 
reservedoess— his arms folded, and his 
bead falling languidly on his ehest. 
Mr Levy looked obuqnely at him, 
then triuniphantly at me, and treading 
on my toe at the same time^ seemed to 
enquire what might be my opinion of 
Mr William Temple— Hour. 

My respect and admiration were 
cert^nly ncreased for a man who 
could thus bring to bear upon the 
aMSt familiar tofHcs* the formula of 
seienoe^ and who evidently did not 
hesitate to reject the simplest truth, 
until it had undergone the seiire sent- 
tiny of his very exact mind. The al- 
lusion which bis brother had made to 
the fifth proposiUon of BucMd, I re- 
garded hA a mere figure of speech, 
ioeh as 1 knew to be often employed 
in the best posnble homonr against 
greait msads. The airy dispositien of 
Mr James imperceptibly won upon 
me. I looked upon htm as one to 
whom knowledge came unsought, and 
of its own foee will, whose head had 
beoome a storehouse of intellectual 
ncqniremeata without Idinmr or exer- 
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tioD — a geBiDt, in laet: that apedes 
of humftiuty which 1 had often h«ani 
o( hnt bad nerer met face to &oe until 
BOW. Thus was there also a portion 
of rererenee mingled with the familiar 
delight with which I listened to the 
firaek and firiendlj communication of 
Mr James. Even Bir Levy, looked 
«p to as he was bjrthe jonng scholar, 
acquired a rapidly growing in^r- 
tance, for which 1 must acknowledge 
hb language, his vulgar looks, and his 
dirty appearanee, could net ttSer any 
legitimate or corresponding title. 
Amused and interested by all ny 
companions, the journey wasany thing 
tet tedious or wearisome; and befere 
we reached that point in our journey 
at which we haked fer refreshments, 
my animal spirits, which bad congeal- 
ed during the first hours of the morn- 
ing, relaxed and grew warm beneedi 
tbe sunny influences which had so un- 
expectedly sprang up. 

Forty years ago, the traveler, bad 
he thought fit, could have dispatched 
steadily the four diurnal meals in less 
•pace than that accorded to tbe migra- 
tory one. To-day, he shall pay the 
price of four, and not have half a 
one. Man was then a mnonating 
animal. The locomotive inoeulatioQ 
had not yet been tntrodoced. Tbe 
employment and the necessity of cmr- 
rier pigeons were not snpersMied, and 
the speed of tbe winds and the veio- 
oity of the earth bad not e eas ed to be 
tnbjects of astonishment and awe. In 
those days, to travel was in tnub, as 
tiie etymology tndioa^es, to labour and 
to toil- Let us Wot out the word 
from tbe vocabnkry. Men do not 
travel now. They burst Ibrongb the 
air with llie swiftness of tbe Inrd, 
without a gleam of iU enjoyment. 
Poor age of harry, skurry ! Ti^e ele- 
ments of happiness are not fenad in 
thee, ^o, not one: and tbe eonsUnt 
desire of man's heart, since his first 
lall, most be postponed to a calmer 
and a hoHer day. 

Tbe five inside passengers entered 
the iun at which we stopped— Mr 
Temple, junior, promWoghi«»^ to 
have no mercy on tbe varie«s dishes 
which were awaiting tbe bonowr of 
Ms arrival. Natnmlly baekwatd and 
«mid, I was, on tMe particnlar oeear 
don, not very 4lesips«s so join the 
party. I could feel perfee^ at boosa 
irith them so long as we were oen* 
ftied to the coach; hnt the veiy fc^ 



stant we were loosed into the world 
again, my constitutional bashfulness 
at once restored our previous relatioB. 
Tbe inn had a picturesqae situation. 
On one side of it flowed a transparent 
stream, and to tbe other was attached 
a spacious orchard, on whose smooth 
sward there stood the finest trees I 
had ever beb^. To this spot I di- 
rected my steps. ' Bom and bred in 
London, witbeot having passed two 
weekB together beyond its dusty pre- 
cuiets--albeit it was not the huge 
world of smoke it has smoe grown to 
be—1 was, at tbb period, unacquainted 
with the simplest towers of tbe field. 
I knew of nature nothing but her 
loveliness, and the gliaspses I had 
caught had made me sensible of her 
dominion* Separated from the or- 
chard by a sunken lence, a slowly- 
rising meadow spread itself lor a con- 
siderable distance ; and, beyond it, aa 
fiir as the eye eould reaeW were rich 
surfaces of cttltivatioa—theyellowcom 
standing prominently forward, like 
patches of «« stationary sunshine.** In 
tbe full possession of beaUb, vigorous 
and young, I warmed with ecstasy as 
I gased upon this sce ne common and 
everyday as it was— and thanked God 
who bad supplied me with a capacity 
of enjoyment, without a single sorrow 
to embitter or detract from it. I seated 
myself beneath the foliage of a chest- 
nnt tree,wbose thick blossoms drooped 
like ringlets from the noble leaves. 
I had not yet opened tbe pocket-book 
which ray mother had placed in my 
hattds. i did so now. Aiewlineshad 
been hastily written on the first page. 
She bade me remember the conversa- 
tion of the past night»and to think scrip 
ously of her parting words. There 
was mention made also of a bank-note 
for fifty pounds which she had placed 
in one of the pockets lor my private 
nss^ " in addition to the earn wlneh 
ny lather would allofr me fisr my ge- 
neral eapenses.'* 

I would fain ask the gentle leader, if 
he is conscious of no one short hour in 
his li&whicb has established for itself 
anindividuidity andobaraeter standing 
freas the rest ef time apart ; and li, 
eeoneeted with this point of his eais- 
IcMo, there does not pieseatiuwlf te 
fab mind a scene ef natMC* divided 
Iran all other scenes— <me bn^t ^ 
ssen of t^— and place* whereiB thf 
mind and body ha? o been elate and 
jsyous, tuned te the hamoiiies of 
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earth— where baman happiness, unlike 
herselff baa lingered till her shade has 
coTered the fair dream^ and preserved 
it from the common wreck. The 
orchard^ and the big chestnut tree« and 
every circumstance and little object 
connected with the breath of time 
snatched from that day so many years 
ago« become illuminated, as 1 write, 
with the feelings they inspired ; whilst 
every pleasure since looks sad and sick- 
ly, or else, ephemeral, as too many were, 
has long since passed into oblivion. 

Not for any length of time had I 
enjoyed the sweet communion of my 
thoughts, when I was started from 
my situation by a voice calling my 
name. I could not mistake the ac- 
cent. I raised myself from the ground, 
and beheld Mr Levy approaching the 
tree with rapid strides. When he 
found I observed him, he walked mora 
slowly. 

<<Mishter Shtukely,** he began, 
** they ara all eating away there as 
if they wera shtarved. If you are 
fond of cold fowl, upon my vord, you 
hav*n't a minute to shpare. That 
young Mishter Temples hasn't said a 
syllable to nobody since he began, and 
is biting away as hard as ever. He 
has a most uneommon appetite !'* 

** Thank you, Mr Levy. I am not 
disposed to eat ; bat I am grateful, 
nevertheless, for your friendly hint." 

<* Oh, don*t say a vord about that," 
he replied ; '* vy shouldn't I be civil ? 
It doesn't cost me nothing. In going 
through the vorld, Mr Shtukely, you 
may always tell the good man from 
the bad man by that *era. The good 
man is ready to do any thing for an- 
other, ven it costs him nothing ; but 
the bad man is always for his self, and 
wouldn't so much as go over the vay 
for his own father." 

I once more thanked Mr Levy for 
hb civility, and begged that he would 
not on my account keep from his 
friends or his unflnbhed dinner. 

*• You are very good sir," said the 
gentleman, ** but my religions don't 
allow me to eat that sort of victuals, 
and I am very particular. You see 
ve're a clean people, and are forbid to 
eat of the unclean animals, and the 
nasty mixtures that the Christians — 
though I don't vish to be rude— make 
Tith their fat and their butter and 
their meat, and all them kind of non- 
tense. Now you vont be angry vith 
me, if I tell you something — -^ you ? 



Yell then, do you know, the very mo- 
ment I saw you, you vuu my heart 

you look so good and innoshent But 
you must take care of yourself, my 
dear boy— excuse my being free— 
you must indeed. This is such a vicked 
vurld, and it dn't evepy l>ody that wUi 
give you the benefit of his experience ; 
'cause you see, experience is some- 
thing like shtock in trade or capital, 
and after thirty or forty years perhaps, 
that's all a man has left him to do 
business with. I daie say you*ve got 
a father and a mother — eh ?" I am 
not sure that Mr Levy perceived any 
particular change in my countenance 
as he put this question to me; but 
without permitting me to answer, he 
continued. ** Yell, never mind, don't 
tell me, don't harrow up. I know vet 
it is, my dear boy, to have a good fa- 
ther and mother; yes, and to leave 
them too, and to be turned into the 
vurld among strangers, as I vas at a 
tender age, with nobody to take care 
of my morals or teach me vat was 
right, except the nature that was bom 
with me. I dare say, my dear, you've 
got plenty of money to shpend— 
eh?—-" 

« My father, sir, is kind and liberal, 
and 

** Yell now, don't tell me, I von't 
hear a word. It's no business of mine. 
Only take care of it, my dear child, 
and don't shpend it like a narr.* You 
must excuse my freedom, but I tould 
you before, I'm quite taken with you» 
and I feel like your father ven I speak 
to you. Yen yon get to Cambridge, 
Tou must put your money into the 
hands of some shteady honest person 
that knows vot the vurld is, and viU 
put you in the vay of laying it out to 
the best advantage. Yas you reading 
a book my dear, ven I came up? ah, 
Yot a thing it is to be fond of reading 1 
Sometimes, yen I sits at home, and 
thinks how vicked the vurld is, I 
think I should go vild if it wasn't for 
reading the newspapers, with the lisht 
of bankrupts and all the polishe 
news." 

Mr Levy had touched atender chord, 
and I answered liim, ** Yes, Mr Levy^ 
I was perusing a most affectionate let- 
ter from the fondest and best of mo* 
thers. Look here, sir," I exclaimed 
warmly, drawing the book from my 
pocket, and moved even to tears^ 
** this is her latest gift. Although she 
knew I had no need of it* and was- 
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amplj supptied, with her own hand, 
and without my knowledge* she en- 
closed this note. You can understand 
and appreciate my tears.** 

" I vish I may die if I can't* and 
that*s the long and the short of it**' 
said Mr Levy passionately. " Now, 
you look here* Mr Shtukely, vat I shall 
do. There's three pounds of smuggled 
cigars that I had put hy expressly for 
lushter Temples. I charge 'em twenty 
shillings a pound* and thejf're vorth 
forty u they're worth a stiver. I'll 
break my vord vith him for vonce* if I 
never do another shtroke of business 
Tith him* and that vould be as good as 
ruination to me. You shall have them 
eyery vone at the price. I never see 
sich a model of a good boy since I was 
bom, and it sha'n't go without its re- 
ward* or else Sol Levy vill know the 
reason vy." 

Before I could remonstrate against 
so great a sacrifice of principle and 
property* we were both summoned 
from the orchard by a shrill cry pro- 
ceeding from the volatile lungs of Mr 
Temple* junior. 

" Take care of yourself* Mr Stuke- 
ly*" said that worthy when we joined 
mm ; " take care of yourself. If you 
creep into holes and corners with Mr 
Levy, it will soon go hard with your 
orthodoxy. He's a seductive charac- 
ter, and* before you are aware of it, he 
will turn yon into one of the faithful." 

*' Mishter Temples*'* said the Israel- 
ite very seriously* *' vith other peo- 
¥1e*s religions I never bother my head, 
've business enough upon my mind 
without troubling myself vith vat 
doesn't consam me. Besides* it's very 
necessary that some should be this, 
and some the other. For my part, I 
shall be verr sorry to see that day 
when every ood^ vill be Jews ; for I 
think business vithout the Christians 
will be very flat and inshipid.*' 

" Ah I Levy, you're a new light* 
and citizen of the world ! But why 
have you deserted ns* Mr Stukcly^? 
Your appetite will quarrel with your 
breach of good manners before we 
retch Cambridge. Was onr company 
so disagreeable that you should refuse 
to break bread with us ? " 

** I felt no inclination for food* and 
the lovely day tempted me to feast in 
the open air. 

^ Upon nothing I Ah* you can- 
not feed capons so ! My dear fellow* 
yon are a freihmap, and freshmen be- 

you u. HO. cccxvi* 
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long to the family of Greetu They are 
known by their small appetites and ex- 
tensive large feelings* by their love of 
home and bread and milk* and by their 
dislike of mixed society. Well* I sup- 
pose it must be so. Should we be fellow- 
travellers this time twelvemonth* yonr 
poetry will be sensibly diminished* 
and yonr appetite restored to you. I 
am wide awake to the whole proceed- 
ing, for* autem e^o— what is that Latin 
proverb about Cataline ? I have been 
so long at Cambridge that I've for- 
gotten the little Latin I took up with 
me.** 
[<* Another figureof speech*'* thought 

•* I shall be sorry*" I replied, " to 
use the words of our friend here* to 
see that day* Mr Temple* that will 
find me less under the direction of 
those feelings which at this moment 
attract and attach me to all that is 
lovely and consolatory in life." 

*' A very sensible idea* and yenr 
well, put together**' remarked Au 
Levy. 

" Levy, be ouiet," said Mr Temple 
softly. ** Stukely, you are young* 
very young* not in years but in facts. 
I have gone through all tbb* and so 
has many a better fellow. It's a stale 
game* though new to you. There are 
certain things which we must all un- 
dergo. We leave off sucking. Our 
mothers take pride in combing onr 
hairs straight. We are discharged 
from home* with many kisses and very 
many parting words. It's all beauti- 
ful, no doubt* and, as yon observe* very 
consolatory — but it's only part of the 
system. Now, I never wager* except 
upon the odd trick at whist* and then 
only half-crowns ; but I should like to 
bet heavy odds at this moment that I 
could read what's passing in your 
mind.** 

<' Mr Shtnkely,** exclaimed Mr 
Levy* " don't you do any sich thing. 
That would be a very nice way of get- 
ting rid of your money.'* 

" How many times within this honr»** 
continued Mr Temple* *' have you 
persuaded yourself that your home* 
wherever it may be* is the choicest 
place in life* and how many new at- 
tractions which have escaped your ob- 
servation so many years* have you all 
at once discovered there ? Why do 
you blush ? I know your home never 
looked so fair as it does this moment^ 
reflected to you at thia short distance 
Q 
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through the medium of your passions. 
Don't deceive yourself; and, ahove all, 
beware of taking credit for something 
yery peculiar, which is as common 
to all men as their meat and drinlL. 
Pshaw! I have known fellows who 
have been so bullied and thrashed by 
their governors, that they have never 
risen from their daily prayers without 
putting up a special one for their re- 
lease, actually stand crying and sni- 
velling when the hour of deliverance 
came, swearing that they had never 
been half thrashed enough, or suffi- 
ciently grateful for what they had re- 
ceived. Things do look so different 
when we are about to lose or leave 
them» and men are such arrant hum- 
bugs to themselves.** 

When I entered the Cambridge In' 
teUigence for the second time, I could 
not understand why I felt so awkward, 
vexed, and uncomfortable, in the pre- 
sence of young Mr Temple. But the 
said gentleman had not yet done with 
me. 

** Apropos, Mr Stukely, to the 
subject we have just discussed." I 
changed colour as he spoke; for I 
dreaded an exposure, although I could 
not exactly define what the speaker had 
to reveal concerning me. *' You must 
hear a capital story that I can tell von 
of one who for a season was a fellow 
of your own kidney. Poor Jack Hus- 
band I Do you remember him. Levy?*' 

Levy sighed deeply. 

** Some kind relations, having of 
course his best interests at heart, in- 
troduced him to a large bouse in In- 
dia, which soon introduced him to the 
yellow fever, and six feet of earth. 
He came, in the first instance, from 
Jamaica. His father was a large plan- 
ter, and Jack was sent over to learn 
manners, and the art of preaching to 
the niggers. For the first six months, 
things went on remarkably well. He 
was all his mother could wish him. 
He wore clodhopper shoes, worsted 
stockings, a white choker, and thick 
ootton gloves. He rose regulariy to 
chapel, and went to bed every night, 
punctually at nine o'clock, upon milk 
and water. He barricaded his rooms ; 
and because he had been told that the 
university was a hotbed of vice, be 
shut himself up like a seed in a cucum- 
ber frame* If a man by chance spoke 
to him, he buttoned his breeches 
pockets, in order to prevent the fel- 
low's wdking into them ; and he watch* 
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ed the movements of his bedmaker and 
gyp, as though to assassinate him had 
been the aim and business of their 
lives. It was a great pity that his 
mamma ever trusted so sweet a youth in 
so wicked a place — but it was a moral 
struggle, and you shall hear the result 
of it Jack's remittances came at sti- 
pulated times from his father's corre- 
spondent in London, and at one period 
it happeped that they hung fire most 
fearfully. He wrote at first very 
politely on the subject, but, receiving 
no reply, expressed hb opinion in a 
peremptory and business-like manner. 
The second application proving just as 
effectual as the first, Mr Husband be- 
came very ill. He spoke to his tutor, 
(who got as alarmed as himself,) pro- 
cured an (Bgrotat and exeat, and walked 
into London with the bowels of a man 
determined on mischief. The corre- 
spondent, correiporuknscL non corrc 
tpondendo, hung out in Broad Street^ 
City, and thither Mr Husband first 
went. The house was closed, and 
every window but one blocked up by 
a shutter. . Jack thought of the ocean, 
the distance from home, and grew yerj 
wretched indeed. * Is Mr Wilson at 
home?' faltered Jack. « Which?' said 
the maid who answered the knock. 
Jack, all alive to suspicion, looked hard 
at the girl, fancied collusion, and walk- 
ed into the passage without further de- 
lay. 

'* * Now, young woman,* said he, 
shutting the door, ' take care of 
what you are about. I have come 
from quite as bad a place as London 
is, and I know the whole thing. 
You just tell Mr Wilson, that Mr 
John Husband has called to see him, 
and isn't inclined to depart without 
having that pleasure.* The servant 
ran away, and Jack walked into the 
parlour, and a very curious object in- 
deed there met his eve. A yonng 
gentleman, about eighteen years of 
age, with a painted face, and long 
curly wig, bedizened in a glaring red 
court dress, was lying at fhll length 
on the ground, a sword at his side, and 
apparently in the last agonies of death. 
*rerdition catch thy arm,* he bawled 
out as Jack opened the door — * the 
chance is thine.' Before Husband 
could recover from his surprise, the 
young fellow was on his legs, blush- 
ing scarlet through his crimson, and 
apologizing for the queemess of the 
lituation. To make snort of thestoiy. 
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this was no other than Mr Wilson^ 
jonior, whose father being from home« 
and trayelling in Scotknd, (which 
heUp by the waj^ accounted for the 
fospenaion of the supplieSy) he» the son, 
was perfecting himself in the rehearsal 
of a crack part which he was to act on 
ihe following night at an amateur 
eluby of which he was the secretary^ 
treasurer^ and principal performer. 
What immediately passed between the 
two, I do not know. Jack did tell me 
that, after a bit, the young one ordered 
up rump steaks, pickles, and bottled 
porter, and about seven o'clock pro- 
posed a Tisit to Drury-Lane Theatre, 
where Siddons and ICemble that night 
acted in Shakspeare's tragedy of Mac- 
beth — that at the conclusion of the 
performance, they adjourned to the 
J.ohnson's Head — and that after that, 
aA>ottt ten o'clock the neit morning, 
he found himself in bed in a strange 
place* without the remotest idea of 
the means which had been taken to 
deposit him there. A day or two 
afterwards, the tutor receiTed a letter 
which informed him that Mr Husband 
had been indefatigable in tbe pursuit 
of Mr Wilson — but in rain, nor did 
he hope to discover him for some 
weeks to come— that Mr Husband 
bitterly regretted any circumstance 
diat separated him from his studies, 
but that he looked forward to return- 
ing to tbem with redoubled ardour, 
when his object in London was fully 
accomplished. In about a month 
Jack returned to Cambridge, in a 
▼ery seedy condition. He looked pale 
and sewed up. Mr Wilson, junior, 
accompanied him. He came to spend 
a week or two with hb friend, and to 
recruit. Jack waited on the tutor, 
•pun a long yam about wandering 
barefooted over the Highlands o( 
Scotland — ^paid the arrears, and was 
dismissed with tears, and an invitation 

to supper. 

*^ London had certainly rubbed off a 
good deal of Husband*s rust. He 
ceased to dress Uke a snob, and be- 
gan to think tike a gentleman. He 
sported his oak no longer, and he look^ 
ed upon his fellow mortals with a 
kindlier and asore forgifiog spirit; 
subscribing implicitly to the opmion, 
that man to by nature a sociable and 
communicative animal. I was at a 
wine party that he gave about two 
months aiter his return, and there I 
beard him ddlver a very eloquent 



speech about prejudice, and antique 
notions, the scales having fallen from 
his eyes, and so forth. It is a curi- 
ous fact, however, that after this event- 
ful break in Husband's career, his 
remittances came very irregularly, and 
the necessity for his personal attend- 
ance in London, exceedingly frequent. 
One morning he received a very im- 
portant communication from his friend, 
Wilson — It explained to him that he 
might very shortly expect a visit from 
his governor; for he (Wilson) had ex- 
tracted by stealth a letter from hto 
own governor's pocket a day or two 
before, whilst be was dozing after din- 
ner, and had therein read that Mr 
Husband, senior, having occasion to 
make a voyage to England, had pro- 
posed to himself the delight of taxing 
his son by surprise, and to behold him 
absorbed in the prosecution of hto 
studies and mental improvement* 
There was a postscript which I recol- 
lect well. It ran thus :— « New Tra- 
gedy on Friday. Glorious John and 
Siddons, first-rate parts — pitch the re- 
mittances to Old Noiey. Come up.* 
Jack wishing, no doubt, to make some 
enqmriei» respecting hto parent's visit, 
went to town immediately- The two 
friends greatly applauded the tragedy, 
and, as usual, when the curtain fdl, 
adjourned to the Johnson's Head. 

<' Jack used to say, that without beiiu; 
able to account for it, he never in hto 
life had felt so thoroughly complete as 
on this evening. A feeling of univer- 
sal benevolence gradually crept over 
him, and he vowed emphatietdly to 
Wilson, ' that man to the very incar- 
nation of all that to lovely and good.' 
Milk punch floors the bmman heart-^ 
and that's a fact. 

*' Young Wilson belonged to a de- 
bating society, and it was a point of ho- 
nour with him to meet all general 
statements with particular cootra- 
diction. 

<« < We'll argue that. Jack,' says he ; 
and scarcely had he so said, when a , 
voice was heard m the passage. 
It spoke for a minute or two, and 
stopped. 

** Jack started. WOson looked about 
the room for a thunderbolt. Whoi 
he turned again. Husband was under 
the table, puUinff hard at hto legs, and 
imploring him in a whiqier to blow 
out the candles. 

«< What's the matter?* cried Wil. 
son. 
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" * Wi1soD» I am dished. I'm bless- 
ed If that isn't the governor.'— 

<« « What, Jamaica?' asked Wilson. 

" ' Ideml* cried Jack.— 

'< The candles were extinguished 
immediatelj. In a couple of hoursy 
Husband was fijring to Cambridge as 
fast as four hor&es could carry him. 

** About ten o'clock next evening, 
a respectable old gent, at Trinity 
Gate, desired to be directed to the 
rooms of Mr John Husband. That 
gentleman's gyp was by accident in 
the court at the time, and he begged 
the elderly gentleman to follow him. 

« < Vm afraid, sir,' said the animal, 
♦ unless you're a vert/ particular friend, 
I can't let you see Mr Husband till 
four o'clock.' 

" • What, to-morrow afternoon ?' 
enquired the venerable stranger. 

" * No, sir, four o'clock to-morrow 
morning.' 

*' * What do you mean ? does Mr 
Husband receive visiters so early in 
the morning?' 

" Future Senior Wrangler, Sir. 
Senior Wranglers never fag In the 
daydme, sir. — Daytime doesn't do for 
mathematics — too light and lively. 
Hope Mr Husband won't break 
down. Afraid he will. Many men, 
ur, in my time, would have been se- 
nior wranglers, if they hadn't broke 
down. Mathematics very unwhole- 
some, sir. Very weakening, and bad 
for the health. Senate-house large 
and cold. Men go in quite well — sit In 
a draught — feel verv ill — seized with 
a shivering pain in the stomach — for- 
get what they are about — ^walk out — 
nervous fevers— go home.' 

" ♦ Poor John !' 

<« < Do vou know Mr Husband, sir?' 
■ '' ' A httle,' said the old man, with 
a great deal of feeling. 

«« « Only a little, sir?' Ah I what a 
happy man his father must be I I'd 
give a trifle to have such a son. 
Too good — that's his only fault. Do 
you know his father, sir? A very 
respectable and intelligent old gentle- 
man, I've heard.' 

** * Yes, my good man,' replied he 
of the white hair, ' I do know him 
a little. Here's a crown for you. 
Who could have told you that I was— 
that his father, I mean to say — was 
respectable and Intelligent?' 

<* « The world will talk, sir,'— said 
the vulture. 
*' «Ah| I forgot^ so it will I Now you 
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step into Mr Husband, and say that 
a gentleman wbhes to see him di- 
rectly.' 

«< « Upon my word, sir, it*s more 
than my place b worth — What's the 
time, sir?' 

The old gentleman struck his re- 
peater. 

" * About half-past ten.' 

«' ' Half.past ten. Really I don't 
know — he's just beginning the Conmc 
Sections.' The old gentleman slip- 
ped another crown into the daws of 
the oamlvora. * Well, sir, I suppose 
I must rbk it. What name shall I 
say ?'— 

«< < Oh !-;. say a friend from the 
west.' 

** The vbiter was admitted, but so 
intent upon hb studies was Jack, that 
it was some time before he was aware 
of his presence. Upon the table be* 
fore him were two globes, the terres- 
trial and the celestial, various mathe- 
maticalinstruments — many books piled 
up, principally folios and quartos, and 
several sheets of scribbling and scrib- 
bled paper. The student himself was 
dressed in an old morning gown, and 
over his head to his shoulders hung a 
wet towel, that most unaccountable 
yet effectud of dl mathematical 
charms. 

*' As the books say, < I cannot de- 
scribe the meeting of Jack with hb 
governor' — for it was the old nigger- 
driver, and no one ebe^Jack set the 
old man crying about his health, and 
before he depairted, blarneyed bim out 
of a hundred pound-note. When the 
old man left the room, the gyp, whe 
had Ibtened all the time at the door, 
jumped into it ; and Jack, overjoyed at 
hb sudden accession of property, vrith- 
out saying a word by way of introduc- 
tion, seized all the folios and quartosy 
and one after the other, aimed them 
deliberately at the head of his attend- 
ant. He, being on the most friendly 
footing with hb master, returned the 
compliment ; and then both burst into 
a loud fit of laughter, and wondered 
how old Ginger could be such a fool, 
and counted up how many more hun- 
dreds they would relieve him of before 
they would let him go; and passed 
many other jokes, all very becoming 
and proper, when you consider the 
relative state and condition of the par- 
ties concerned. . 

** As ill luck would have it, however, 
old Sugarcane had left hb stick be^ 
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bind him» and returning immediately 
for \U be was stopped at the door by 
a load talking within, bat natnrally 
conduding that it was onl? Jack do- 
ing bis mathematics aload> for the sake 
of the treaty be applied bis parental 
ear to the kerbole, from which, I 
believe, it wonld never have dragged 
itself, if the two worthies, their ro- 
marks being over, and conversation 
dosed, bad not emerged from the 
room, and bronght themselves at once 
beneath the gaze of the astounded 
eavesdropper.*' 

•* Poor, poor old man I** I cried, in* 
voluntarily interrunting the narrator. 

** Well, he was almost broken-heart- 
ed. But he was more to blame than 
Jack. What could they expect from 
a fellow whom they had taken such 
pains to bring up a bypocrite ? ** 

«< What became of him ? " 

** Within a week of the blaze. Jack's 
debts were paid, and bis name taken 
off the boards. Three months after* 
wards he was on bis way to lodia, and 
in less than a twelvemonth the dust 
was shovelled over him. Now, whaf s 
your opinion of the gentleman ? ** 

« Can yon ask me ? Oh, could — ^* 

** Ah — Well, I see, you needn't be 
violent I don't agree with you." 

The shadows of twilight came on. 
Before Mr Temple had finished his 
narrative, sleep bad taken possession 
of tbe travellers. The jaggy motion 
and the continuous rumbling of the 
vehide, in a short quarter of an hour 
bad produced its customary effect upon 
those who bad partaken of a hearty 
meal; and Mr Levy, who had been 
<mce more at his dry bread, the crumbs 
of whicb now bung lazily about his 
Ups, also overcome, snored, oblivious 
and happy, in the snug comer whicb 
be had nnt appropriated to himself— 
suddenly he gapea. Mr James Tem- 
ple caught the infection. He stretched 
bis limbs, and sunk gradually to slum- 
ber. Grever and greyer became the 
light of day, and more definite and 
plain grew the sounds of external life. 
The horses' hoofs sounded distinct and 
bollow as tbey tramped the dry ground, 
and not less clear the smacking whip 
and friendly voice of their conductor, 
cheering then} on to the closo of a long 
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and heavy stage. AH else was silence. 
It was night when the rattling of 
stones announced our arrival at the 
town. I gently opened the coacb 
window, and looked out — and, oh I 
that glorious sight of buildings rearing 
themselves one after another like giants 
in the transparent night. How stately 
did they look I How venerable in 
their quiet and religions age I It was 
a dream of poetry to gaze upon the 
noble bulk of living stone, laden with 
the memories of years, standing so 
pensive and so calm beneath tbe bright 
and watching stars of Heaven. Here 
and there I could perceive, now walk- 
ing through some noiseless street, now 
issuing from an antique court or gate- 
way, a solitarv student—and then a 
small duster, these langhing aloud and 
boisterous, but the former wrapt in 
meditation, or busy, it might be, with 
thoughts of kindred and of home. 
Proud was I, as I looked around, that 
it was mine to say, '* 1 also have a 
share in this ;" and when 1 connected 
with the sacred spot the mighty mas- 
ter spirits that were gone, but whose 
names still rung and were revered 
throughout the world, how did my 
youthful bosom bum with ambition, 
and a desire for fame I 

The coach stopped at Trinity gate. 
When I alighted my companions were 
still asleep. I did not care to wake 
tbeqi. I requested that my luggage 
might be sent from the inn, and with- 
out a look I burned past the lodge. 

My rooms were pointed out to me. 
The bedroaker had been informed of 
my coming, and a comfortable fire 
awaited me. 



Reader ! the extremes of things op- 
posed, they differ— the parts aci^acent 
blend. Would it were otherwise 1 We 
cannot trace the first faint lines of 
crime till we have left them far be- 
hind ; and when <* returning were as 
tedious as go o'er," we glide through 
good to ill. Were it at onee to leap 
into the deptht of guilt, how many 
might be scared and saved ! Beware, 
lest you listen, with equanimity and 
delight, to the lambent tongue of vice 
—most dangerous when most playful ! 
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DE CRE8CI. 

The old church clock in Barniston Tower 
Hath long time sounded the midnight hour. 
Light after light from the hamlet bath gone^ 
Tbe windows are dark save only one — 
A pale dim light through the casement seen 
Of the Tiearage, close to the churchjard green. 
Midnight, and silence, and darkness, keep 
Their watch above the hamlet's sleep. 

As the church clock its lesson said, 
De Cresci lifted up his head, 
A high white brow and solemn ejet. 
In which mysterious sorrow lies ; 
And pallid lips that nerer smiled. 
Yet had a look so passing mild. 
That you soon lo?ed their sadness more 
Tham if a livelier guise they wore. 
Such was the face for a mooient raised. 
He sat like some old statue, raised 
To a eold life, and round he gazed ; 
His little fire bum*d cheerily. 
His books all ranged in due degree. 
Folio and quarto, yellum-bound. 
Fenced all bis little chamber rounds- 
It was a goodly sight to see! 
His head sinks to his page once more. 
And he is deep in Oriental lore. 

De Cresci was our curate good, 

A stranger, but we loved him well ; 
None knew his story ; he pursued 
His course in silence, and his mood 

Was not his boyhood's tale to tell ; 
Nor could his heart enjoyment find. 
Like self-pleased praters, to unwind 
Tbe trivial threads of love or strife. 
That weave this windiDg-sbeet, called life. 

At first we thought him stem and eold^— 

We little knew that gentle mind. 
Stately he seemM ; but never roU'd 

A love more catholic and kind 
Thro' any breast of mortal man. 
Than that which thro* De Cresci's ran. 
Heard he the whisper of distress. 
Oh ! he was there its pang to share. 
To lift the mourner*s hope, and bless 

Tbe bruised heart with those soft words of pray'r 

n-i-. r-..- r,^A^ ...^ gathered, and instUl'd 

cid trust was fill'd. 

Ince first he came, 

I very name ; 

At had not known 

friendly zeal : 

oor disown 

lerulons tone 

y cannot feel. 

and narrow mind 

ring meekness blind, 

nu8 gifts arc thrown 

with rank weeds o'ergrov.:,^^^^!^ 
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De Cresci had a different creed ; 

Unceasing in bis task of good. 
Though sometimes his most Christian deed 
Was Sironeh distorted medium viewM, 

Or fell li\e the neglected seed, 
SpumM by the dissolute and rude- 
Firm on his on ward course he went 
Of loTe, of meelLness, and content. 

I said at first we thought him cold ; 
For he was of a stately mien. 

Cast in seTcrest beauty's mould- 
Such man we ne*er had seen ; 

And such a gloom of sorrow hung 

Oyer those features, sunk though young, 

We felt there was a mystery. 

But dared not in its depths to pry. 

I had a little girl — ah me ! 

She was a joyous thing. 
Not four years old, and mil of glee— 
The sunshine of my bouse was she, 

A sweet bird caroling 
Where all were silenced ; there was none 
But she^my last, my only one 1 
Metbought a gloom fell suddenly 
Upon my little darling's glee ; 
Little she sang, and never play'd 

With toys or books ; she used to sit 
Whole hours in silence *neath the shade 

Of my thatch'd porch, or noiseless flit 
Through the still bouse. It broke my hearty 
So listlessly &he play'd her part. 
My Lucy died. Death's shadows, sent 
Before, bad with her gladness blent. 
And she, not knowing wherefore, lay 
Weaker and weaker day by day. 
Talking of summer flow'rs and birds. 
And babbling in half spoken words 
AU childish thoughU ; till at the last. 
My darling from her prison pass*d. 
'Twas long before I left my home. 
Now doubly sad and desolate ; 
But my first effort was to roam 
To the churchyard, and near the gate 
Where they had laid my Lucy, lo 1 
There were sweet fiowers, a pretty show- 
Daisy and violet, and the breath 
Of heart*8-ease on that couch of death. 
Some tender baud had train'd them weQ, 
And watch*d them, as around they threw 
Their placid looks, that seem'd to tell 
Of hope and comfort. And I knew 
Whose hand it was that train'd the fiower. 
And loved De Cresci from that hour. 

Through the dim shadows of the night, 
A step moves noiselessly and light ; 
Up the trim gravel walk it goes. 
And stops beside the wicket gate. 
A long low knock its echo throws 
Over the churchyard desolate. 
Again I — It hath a grating sound. 
With silence and the dead all round. 
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De Cresci lifts his head to hear. 
And in the silence, to his ear 
Ck>nie breathings quick, as from a breast 
With fear and expectation prest. 
He springs a8tonish*d to his feet. 
And lifts the lamp, while strangely beat 
His pulses in that midnight hour. 
As if he felt the future's power. 
'Twas not the starting of surprise. 
That paled his cheek and dimm'd his eyes ; 
It was a dark mysterious fear. 
As theirs who feel a spectre near ! 



«d,^ 



The door is oped, the lamp is raised. 
Bloodshot, wild, upon him gazed 
Two dark eyes with terror glazed. 
It was a woman pale and worn. 
By some mastering passion torn. 
'* Man of God I be piteous, 
'' For Christ's sake who died for us ! 
*' She'll be dead before we go. 1 

" Dead I with such a weight of wo, > 
«' Dead ! O God, and is it so I ) 

** She has some dread thing to say, 
" It torments her night and day, 
'* And it presses down her soul 
" To the Eyil One's control. 
'' Stay not. Life is ebbing fast— 
^ In the way- side inn she Ties, 
'' And this hour will be her last** 

«• Who?" De Cresci then replies, 
*' Who id she that claims my aid. 
Thus upon her deathbed laid ?** 
« One — oh, she was kind and good— 

I haye loyed her many a year. 
But by some dark fate pursued, 

Neyer has her heart been clear : 
She's been sad, and drear, and lone. 

And she*8 wept such bitter tears. 
That her very eyes are gone — 

But e*en now her face appears 
Beauteous — yet with such a look 
As no heart of man can brook ; 
Man of God, your aid I claim, 
Tho* I neyer heard your name, 
Tho* you're all unknown to roe- 
Mercy on our misery I** 

" Let us go.** De Cresci said. 
And their dark'ning way he led 
Down the narrow lane, where grow 
Great broad elms, a stately row. 
Clothed with such deep leaf in June, 
That 'tis twilight there at noon. 
Now the trees are cold and bare. 
Rustling in the midnight air. 
Past the mill they now are gone. 
And its little bridge they'ye won. 
And the old sign* board they hear ] 
Creaking in that moment drear. 
And the way-side inn they near. 
Up the narrow stair they go ; 
Now they're in a chamber low ; 
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And one candle*8 light is shed 
Dimly on a pallet bed. 
There b no motion in the room. 
There is no sound amid the gloom. 
Save that sheeted form npheaying. 
And a moan of deepest grieying. 
Gentle was De Cresci's tread 
As he near*d that pallet bed ; 
But that dying lady sprang 
Upright, and her hands she wrang— 
** Mercy to my soul, oh, God I 
Who was he that hither trode ?*' 
And her sightless eyes she 8train*d, 
And her features fix*d remain*d, 
"With hand outstretch'd ; and greedy ear 
The echo of that step to hear. 
«' *Twas a dream ;** at last she said, 
** A dreadful dream!" — and sank her head. 
** Lady, I have brought you here, 
God*s appointed minister. 
He will bid yonr anguish cease ; 
He*s the messenger of Peace.*' 
Silent, cold, as carred in stone, 
De Cresci, all the time, look'd on ; 
But then came the damp of death 
0*er his brow, and checked his breath. 
As that troubled scene he saw 
With a bosom thrili*d with awe. 

'< Listen to me, holy man," 

Thus the dying one began : 

** Tell me, is there hope on high, ^ 

For an outcast, lost as I ? > 

Oh, what horror ^is to die I ) 

There is an old ancestral hall. 

Circled all round with elm- trees tall ; 

A stately place, with saddest ur. 

And countless turrets rising bare. 

With moat and bridge, and solemn rooms. 

Where a mijestic silence glooms ; 

The dwelling of a stately line. 

Whose flaunting banner cross*d the brine 

With William and his Normans bold. 

And ever in the yan has roll*d. 

«* Twelve years ago, in beauty's pride. 

They led me to that Hall a bride ; 

And near me at the altar stood 

One who was kind, and wise, and good— 

The master of that antique place— 

The last of his heroic race. 

But since my lips are paled with shame. 

They've never dared to name his name. 

He was a man of solemn thought. 

Whose very childhood had been taught 

To wear a gloom, as if some shade 

Of ill was on hb spirit laid. 

Rarely he smiled ; yet now I know 

What a warm heart there beat below 

That outward semblance ; then, ah me I 

That inward soul I could not see. 
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And I had left a bappy home^ 
Where all glad things were used to come. 
The rooms were fiJPd with sunshine, song. 
And birds and books, and a gay throng 
Of joyous faces — we were nine— 
Oh what a happy home was mine I 
My heart erew heavy, and I pined 
For something that I could not find. 

There was a blank I could not fill 

An aching Yoid, a sense of ill. 

I yearn 'd to love ; and sore I tried 

To pour the full unfathom'd tide 

Of pent-up feelings, long represt, 

Uncheck*d upon my huslmnd's breast. 

Alas I his loftier nature knew 

No sympathy with mine, and drew 

A circle round, to guard him in. 

Like wizards in their work of sin. 

To keep them from the fiend they rear. 

And mock its efforts to get near. 

Oh ! man of God, my heart grows cold 

My tale of misery to unfold. 

'' I had a friend in earliest youth, 

A soul of honour and of truth ; * 

He was a child, and children we. 
And like a brother loved he roe. 
• • • • t 

He came to that old hall, and when 
I Iook*d upon his face again. 
Thoughts came to me of ranish'd days. 
And every aocent served to raise 
Old recollections, and to cast 
A richer colouring on the past. 
And ever would his image come 
In all my memories of home ! 
We knew, ere yet a word was said. 
Our thoughts ; and we were chill'd with dread. 
My husband from his lofHer sphere 
Looked down well pleased ; for not a fear 
Or doubt could e*er a pang impart 
To such a pure and trustfnl heart 
Oh feeble heart ! oh soul of sin. 
On me what agony breaks ha. 
When T recall my misery 
Beneath the kindness of his eye. 
His look, his gentle voice, his smile- 
All wasted on a thing so vile. 
I fled — and I was not alone* 
Oh I if my guilt can force a moan 
From one who b unknown to me. 
Think what my own remorse must be! 

«' My mother, ere a year, was dead. 
My father never raised hb bead. 
But wasted slowly *neath the weight 
Of shame ; and home was desolate. 
My sisters — but I name them not— 
I trust my yerj name*s forgot. 



** The partner of my gtrilt grew weak 
Through sorrows that he dared not speak, 
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And wealth was fled ; and there would rise 
Looks of chang^ed meaning to our ejeB^ 
The looks where eonfldence is gone^ 
Where lore is fled ; respect is none. 
And he was dying — oh that I 
Like him had had the pow*r to die I 
He died^Was it ibr this I fled. 
To bend in poverty my head 
From hard- brow *d men the boon to craTe, 
That he might fill a p«oper*s grave? 
*Twas JQBt that 1 should suffer so. 
I feel that I deserved the blow t 
But soon some unseen band — I knew 
One hand alone the deed to do— 
Supplied my wants — H» alms I tookt 
The btttetest pang my soul could brook ; 
It bow*d me to the very dust ; 
But e'en this stroke I own*d was Jmt. 
Ob maa of God ! ere, now, I die* 

I pray yoo by his holy name 
Who died for us on Calvary, 

And bore the sorrow and the shame. 
That you wtU write, when I am dead. 
And tell htm there*8 a mrit ied 
From this dark world of misery. 
Who would have thought it bliss to dle» 
If she could but have heard again 
His voice in pardon.** 

'« MadelatDe!*' 
De Cresei said. And with a screamy 
As one who wakes from horrid dream. 
That erring woman tum'd her head 
Where hb deep voice its music shed. 
She breath*d nely moved not — as he spoke 
A smile of sweetest meaniing woke ; 
And with elasp*d hands across her breast^ 
Meekly and low she sank to rest. 
Like a pleased infant lull'd to sleeps 
By mother's blessing hnehM and deep. 
^ Oh erringy sinful Madelaine, 
<* Your guUt that cmsh'd me, heart and brais, 
** And made roe fee) that on my head 
«« The heaviest wrath of God was laid, 
« Hath Unght me, 'nrid the grief and tean^ 
** And the sad tbeugbts of lonely years, 
*• That there is grace for all who sio ! 
^^ And he who died our souls to win 
«* Hath taught me mercj — MadelaiiM ! 
** God pankm every earthly stain— 
•« I do Ibrgive yoni" 

From his hold 
Down iell that lifeless hand and eoM, 
And solemnly he bow'd his head. 
And pray*d in anguish e>'er the dead. 
1>» Cresei ne'er was seen again ; 
Bm we have heard he cross'd the main. 
And journey 'd to the glorious -land. 
Where Calvary and Bethlehem staw 
GUid send he may come back again, 
— linl 



We look to see bit like in vain I 
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FATHBB TUDKIN*8 MALEDICTION. 
« Up to the skies with that wild baUoo I "—Lord Btroh. 



In a dark midnight in the spring of 
the year 1810^ the inhabitanU of a 
considerable cluster of neat cottages 
forming the yillage of Innisbofe/i in 
the south-west of Ireland, were roused 
from sleep by an angry noise of cla- 
mour ana contention outside their 
dwellings. The shouts and oatlis of 
many voices as if in assault* and the 
desperate but fast- failing cry of some 

Earty assailedy could be distinctly 
card. The listeners, however, were 
either too well accustomed to such 
nocturnal disturbance, or too few in 
numbers to deem it proper or prudent 
to interfere. They continued to en- 
joy the comforts of repose ; the con* 
tending parties gradually retired, and 
in a short time the street was again 
silent. When morning came, it was 
found that several brothers named 
Kennedy — who occupied in a little 
colony the depths of a picturesque 
valley a few miles from Innisbofey— ^ 
bad, on their way from a neighbour- 
ing market, beaten a man well known 
to them and all the people of that 
county. His name was Tudkin Hart- 
nett ; but having been in orders, he was 
more usually styled Father Tudkin, 
though he had for some time forfeited 
any claim to a title exclusively be- 
stowed on the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood bpr their flocks. For some irre- 
gularities of life, rather than for any 
positively vicious habits, he had in- 
curred the censure of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, had been removed from his 
charge, and silenced ; or, as it means in 
the Protestant church, stripped of his 
gown. However beneficial this might 
have been to the community, who were 
in danger of suffering by their pastor's 
laxity of discipline, it worked the ruin 
instead of the reformation of poor 
Hartnett. He was at once reduced 
from competence to pauperism, com- 
pelled to depend for mere existence 
upon the charity of that body from 
which he had been expelled, wander- 
ing from one parish priest's house to 
another, or more frequently taking re- 
fuge with the parishioners, who, if 
they had ceased to respect, found it 
impossible not to pity him. The 
habits once occasional tieoamenow in- 



veterate ; the bottle, to which he had 
before recourse for enjoyment, he now 
fled to for forgetfulness, and from being 
merely a sot, the quondam priest b^ 
came a confirmed drunkard. He was, 
however, a harmless one. If there 
was any thing objectionable in his 
conduct whilst in such a condition, it 
was a proneness he betrayed toinveigh* 
very solemnly and vehemently, against 
the folly and wickedness of intemper- 
ance ; and as his warnings and denun- 
ciations rose in exact proportion to his 
own degree of inebriety, it is not won* 
derful that Father Tudkin*s homilies 
produced little effect upon his hearers. 
There b eveiy probability that it was 
under the influence of this pious in- 
dignation that the poor man encoun- 
tered the Kennedies on the night 
above mentioned. Wild, wealtdy, 
godless, dissolute fellows, mad with 
health and successful bargains at mar- 
ket, and most likely themselves the 
worse (as they would term it) for 
lic}uor, what did they care for the poor 
disgraced and drunken priest ? They 
insulted him — he threatened them with 
laws, human and divine,—- they could 
scoff at the former — at the mention of 
the latter they knocked him down, beat 
him, four to one, inhumanly, and left 
him weltering in his blood. 

So he was found on the morrow. 
Helpless, wandering in mind and 
maimed in limb, he was conveyed to 
the nearest dwelling, where he lav 
Confined for several weeks, and, though 
at length restored to health sufficient 
to enable him to move about, he 
never, ultimately, recovered from the 
effects of that savage rencontre. While 
ill, he was often seriously recommend- 
ed to prosecute the brothers ; but he 
paid no attention to the suggestion. 
No^he said — he had never obtained 
justice from man, he would cite the 
Kennedies to a higher tribunal. Of 
this project he spoke repeatedly ; but 
as his head had been injured by seve- 
ral desperate blows, such threats were 
attributed to an unsettled state of 
mind. After some time he was able 
to go out, and when he had gained 
strength to walk to a distance — fully 
bent upon some purpose that appeared 
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to oceapj all hU thoughts, the miser- 
able man set out one moniing before 
cock-crow for Glenmore, the rallej 
in which the Kennedies resided. He 
reached.it as the grey dawn of a dismal 
stormy day was breaking, and before 
any eye could witness what he was 
about, " except,*' as he was long after- 
wards heard to say, ** the big moon 
tiiat was just setting, red and augry, 
behind Saggartbeg,'* and there, tear- 
ing into pieces bis threadbare gar- 
ment, once black, and now darker with 
his own blood, he deposited a portion 
at each Kennedy's threshold, repeat- 
ing at the same time, in the language 
of the Vulgate, that dreadful appeal 
to Heaven which we read translated 
in the hundred and ninth Psalm. 

When he had thus done he returned 
by the way he came, and then, for the 
first time, explained to those be lived 
amongit the manner in which he 
thought it had become him to redress 
the wrongs inflicted upon him, an 
outcast servant of the Church. In a 
community peculiarly superstitious, 
and disposed to look with reverence 
on the humblest person associated with 
their religious prejudices, thb piece of 
intelligence produced for a time a 
deep sensation. But when Father 
Tndkin had removed to some remoter 
quarter, in the lapse of time the 
matter faded into forgetfnlness. The 
Kennedies laughed, or affected to 
laugh, at the impotence of his wrath, 
Uie sole effect of which seemed to have 
but made them prouder and more 
prosperous than ever. 

Several years after this occurrence, 
on the afternoon of a warm autumnal 
day, a gay good-looking young man 
rode saunteringly up the main street 
of Innisbofey, and stopped before the 
post-office— a smart white house with 
a pretty flower-enwoven porch, and 
separated from the street by a low 
rustic paling. His enquiry for letters 
was immediately telegraphed by the 
appearance, at the little dull dark 
wieket in the office window, of one of 
the roundest and rosiest faces imagi- 
nable, with a mass of nut-brown curls 
to correspond, and a very silvery re- 
ply, in a tone that ftdthfully kept the 
promise such a face afforded. The 
answer was in the negative ; but it 
xdght as well have been one of the 
tenderest invitaUons, for it drew the 



gallant in a bound from his horse, 
which, having fastened to the palings, 
he entered the house. 

Anty Ck>nroy was all alone, busily 
engaged in arranging the letters — for 
she was official assistant to her father, 
to whom the important charge of Uie 
Innisbofey post-office was deputed; 
and when Mark Foley (the cavalier 
just mentioned^ entered, she appeared 
to be busier than ever. After the 
usual gentle salutations wont to be 
exchanged between two so fair and 
young had taken place, and the con- 
versation had dropped into the discus- 
sion of local and atmospherical phe- 
nomena, and touched, in fact, any other 
earthly topic but that which was 
trembling on the lips of each, (for it 
had been long settled by village gossip 
that Mark Foley and Anty O>nroy 
were sweethearts, and " likely to make 
a match of it,**) the young lady broke 
ground by suddenly quitting her oc- 
cupation, locking up the square box 
within whose limits the Innisbofey 
post-office was comprised, and prepar- 
mg to leave the apartment^ ** as she 
had some work in hands that she 
could not for a moment delay.'* 
. Mark Foley observed that it must 
be very pressing work indeed, when 
it did not allow her five minutes to 
spare to an acqudntance who had not 

beheld her let him see I no— not 

dncelast Wednesdavwas a fortnight. 

** And whose fault was that ? ** en- 
quired the Beauty. 

Her admirer was happy to say that 
the fault could not with justice be 
imputed to any body, unless indeed to 
those generally reprehensible persons 
the Fates, as Mark himself had been 
compelled to go on urgent business for 
hb uncle to Tralee, where he had 
been absent for twelve of the longest 
and dullest days of his life, and had 
only returned the preceding day. 

" At all events, some other time 

1 will see you perhaps to-morrow; 

but I must have my dress finished by 
Thursday, you know.** 

If Mark did know he looked as if 
he didn't; and what was more tor- 
menting still, he exhibited no impa- 
tience to be enlightened on the sub- 
ject, but having quietly resumed his 
hat, which he had relinquished for a 
few moments, stood twirling it between 
his hands, signifying thereby hb 
readiness to depart, as well as hb 
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disposition to linger > until Anty her- 
self retired. 

** Of all things," continued to ob- 
senre the lady — greatly interested in 
searcbing at the bottom of small 
work-boxes, and by removing ehairs, 
and by looking into little blue ehina 
potsonthe mantelpiece, and re-openiog 
the lid of the post-office, for a bunch 
of keys which by a singular ooin- 
eidence she had just mislidd^ " of all 
thines I hate making-up white muslin 1 ** 

Msak Foley belicTed it uhu a rery 
troublesome affair, and wouldn't de- 
tain her any longer ; but — 

** Could he assist her in looking for 
the key s?*' 

<* No, indeed, he oouldn*t — she had 
Jnst exactly then discovered thera— but 
if he were riding into Ranturk to- 
morrow, he would very much oblige 
her by buying her some broad wliite 
ribbon," 

Mark sadd, yes, certainly — he should 
be very happy ; he feared he wouldn't 
be able to deliver it to her personally, 
but would take care to send it by a 
punctual messenger — he would now 
wish her good-morning. — By the by, 
what <|uantity was he to purchase ? 

While asking the question. Miss 
Conroy had changed l^r mind : Mark 
was requested not to mind the com- 
mission. She thought she could ma- 
nage with what she had ; and so— - 

" Good-morning.*' 
!::! Mark said once more he was very 
sorry, or very glad, or very willing, 
or very intrusive, or something of the 
kind, and now withdrew in earnest. 

He had not, however, disengaged his 
bridle from the palings, where he had 
fastened his horse, when he heard 
himself called by Anty, who, with a 
doudy frown, through which a blush 
was just faintly breaking, stood with- 
in the porch, and, as he stepped back, 
said, in a tone half peevish half pettish — 

*' I think you might have told one 
whether you are to be at the wedding 
on Thursday night ?'* 

*• Pierce Kennedy's? — no— I am 
not. I have been asked, of course, 
like all the country ; but even the 
temptation of a dance with you could 
not overcome my reluctance to accept 
the invitation.*' 

** With mef — oh, dear, don*t men- 
tion itl*' said the dkappointed An^ ; 
** what attraction could a dance with 
me have for you?" and she pouted 



her pretty lip, crossed her round arms, 
and looked with vast mterest up the 
street, though there was only one pas* 
seoger in it, and that a Cork pig- 
driver on leave of absence. Mark 
Foley smiled, for such a mood as 
Anty's argued well for his cause ; but 
again assuming a serious air, he said, 

^ I saw you were full of the plea- 
sure you anticipate from the coming 
party, Anty, and as I could not share 
m it, I avoided mentioning the mat- 
ter at all." 

«• And pray, if it isn't that yon feel 
yourself unable to bear the sight of 
your old flame, Phe Kennedy's mar- 
riage to her third cousin. Pierce, 
what's to prevent you fh>m coming to 
the wedding? — as she jilted me, I 
certainly would show her I eared no- 
thing about wearing the willow." 

•* Well, granted — ^you severe, cruel 
girl ! — granted that she iilted me, and 
did worse to others, broke a promise 
or two, is not that a fair reason why 
her discarded beaux should shun Glen- 
more on Thursday evening next? 
No, Anty," he said, " I never liked 
these Kennedies, men nor women | 
Phe is, no donbt, a fine, darlL, dash- 
ing, masculine giri, but that I ever 
sincerely admired her, I hope the faot 
of my thinking Anty Conroy the beet 
and prettiest of her sex that I have 
yet met with is good security against 
that. And then the brothers and 
eousins, let them be ever so wealthy 
and well-looking, they are not liked 
in the country. They keep open 
houses, and have as open hands and 

stout heads; but they are ^in shor^ 

there is mnch about them that few 
people like ; and if they had never 
done any thing to make themselves 
unpopular before, their conduct, some 
years ago, in that affair of* 

** I suppose you mean Father Tud- 
kin's business ?" 

■ ** Just so — ^you know numy persona 
will not be persuaded but that the 
curse of that helpless man, now acrazy 
wanderer, ban^s over thdr heads." 

*• I declare, observed Anty, not 
half pleased with this sermonizing 
(and what country or eourtly belle 
ever yet bore with human patience to 
have the house of cards she had been 
raising of conquests and coquetries 
expected from a coming ball filliped 
down by her own lover f) *' I declare 
you are growing supertdtious 1" 
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« I hope not*** replied Foley laugh- 
ing; *« but io an J case/* he added, as 
if anxious to drop the subject^ " the 
Kennedies and I were never very good 
friends. I bave had to oppose their 
oTerbeariog conduct seTeral times upon 
road-presentments and other parish 
matters^ and as I cannot go a frank- 
hearted guest to their board> I will 
even stay away altogether — Do you 
know, Anty, if I had my will — that 
18^ if I bad any influence over you, I 
would keep you also from going.** 

'^ ThauK you for your agreeable 
intentions, Mr Foley ; but as I baye a 
Either and mother quite capable of 
Erecting me, T shall not trouble you 
by consdting your wishes on the sub- 
ject." 

** No« of course ; and yet,** he said, 
** I cannot think U will be a pleasant 
affair, this same wedding ; there will 
be such a crowd — there can be no 
comfort ; and then, perhaps, there 
may be a disturbance^when did ten 
Kennedies meet and part without a 
qnarrel? Anty, I would give that 
chestnut colt at the gate (and he*s 
worth a hundred guineas) that you*d 
promise meyou*ll not go to Glenmore 
on Thursday next."* 

«* There's John Power, and Hugh 
Kennedy, and Sam Kennedy of the 
Cliff, and Patsy Powell,** said Anty, 
cdculatiog, *' why I*m engaged for 
every set that can be danced till day- 
light. Fm sure, let who will break 
tl^ir words, Pll keep mine,*' This 
sentence, intended as a closing one, 
Anty pronounced in a triumphant 
tone, for she saw the battle was now 
upon her side. 

" Be it as yon please, then, dear- 
est,** said the lover in a dejected tone, 
''farewell!** and without yenturing 
to touch her hand, he regained his 
saddle, and rode rapidly away. 

Glenmore, the scene of the ap- 
proaching festivity, and the place 
where the principid branches of the 
very taumerous nmoily of the Ken- 
nemes were settled, was a deep and ra- 
ther narrow, but very long, valley of 
fertile land, stretching at each side 
of a considerable stream that had its 
source in the adjacent mountains. It 
was war time, and the Kennedies, like 
most other agriculturists, profited 
largely by low rents and high prices. 
Though not absolutely belonging to 
the class of what is termed gentlemen- 
fiurmers, they were an intelligent com- 



munity, kept good houses and better 
horses, bad thrifty wives and dressy 
daughters, and altogether cut a very 
striking and superior figure amongst 
the surrounding peasantry, who, if 
they were seldom dazzled into awe by 
the prosperity of this powerful family, 
were very often drubbed into it by 
iheit faction, which the head of the 
clan, on important occasions, could 
muster to the amount of fifty or sixty 
men of his own name from various 
parts of the country. The present 
chief was Pierce Kennedy — Bia^ 
Pierce, as he was called, to dbtinguisn 
him from several others of that Chris- 
tian name. The House of Glenmore, 
(as it was par excellence termed,} where 
this potentate resided, and at which — 
for his daughter was to be the bride— 
the wedding was to take place* was seat- 
ed on a green and gentle ascent at the 
bead of the Valley immediately over 
the river. The abode had little but 
its size to distinguish it from the 
dwellings of several of the family that 
might hd seen along the glen. It was 
considerably larger, and had perhaps 
an appearance of somewhat greater 
dignity conferred on it by a slated 
roof. It stood in the midst of various 
thatched out-offices, crowded round it 
as time, or convenience, or the neces- 
sities of extensive busbsindry required. 
Of those buildings, one of the most 
conspicuous was a prodigious bam, 
that, from iu great extent, was select- 
ed as the place in which to hold the 
wedding banquet, as it was quite out 
of the question that the dwelling- 
house, if even quadruple in size, could 
accommodate the number of relatives, 
retainers, and friends, who were ex- 
pected to attend the festival. 

When the auspicious Thursday 
evening arrived, it was a pleasant 
sight to stand outside the garden wall 
of Glenmore, and looking down the 
valley, behold the gay and motley 
multitude crowding from all quarters 
to the wedding. Many came from the 
same side of the country as that in 
which the spectator stood; but the 
greater number might be seen flocking 
from the Innisbofev side down to the 
opposite bank of the river, far away 
where the outlet of the valley touched 
on the horizon, and crossing by the 
only ford (for it was autumn, and the 
stream, swollen by torrents, was im- 
passable except in a few places) that 
gave them access to the Glenmore 
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road. Mark Foley judged rightly 
that the Kennedies were not a popular 
sept, for though the crow^ comprUed 
the usual varied assortment of classes 
and character, those of condition be- 
longed principally to that family ; but 
the horde of mimes, mendicants, and 
musicians, ballad-singers, boccoghs, 
and brogue- makers, that like eagles 
snuffed the quarry from afar, and un- 
invited, though not unwelcome, fol- 
lowed in their train, were from re- 
gions as distant and dissimilar as their 
professions. 

Big Pierce Kennedy received many 
apologies from expected guests, some 
pleading the badness of the roads and 
the disturbed state of the country,— 
others the urgent necessity of attend- 
ing a funeraH unless they wished to 
have their own, when it took place, 
neglected. The village doctor had an 
interesting patient, from whom he 
couldn't stir a whistle's distance for 
the next eight-and- forty hours. Even 
the parish priest, who was to have 
dined and said grace for them, was 
suddenly called off— (as he was setting 
out) — to anoint Sir Phelim Macgilla- 
cuddy, who sent him his compliments, 
*' he wasn't expected to live till night, 
and that he wouldn't take the sacra- 
ment from any thing under a dean or 
a parish priest ; and if Father Laffr n 
himself didn't come, Sir Phelim would 
go off without it." That reverend 
gentleman was compelled, therefore, to 
send a messenger with an assurance to 
Glenmore, that he would arrive early 
in the evening to tie the happy knot. 
There was one person, however, from 
whom Big Pierce received no excuse. 

From three o'clock in the afternoon, 
a little barelegged cow-boy, with one 
hand in the pocket of his sheep- skin 
knee-breeches, merely to keep it out 
of mischiefs way, was leading with 
the other Martin Conrov's black mare 
Cricket, fully accoutred for travel, up 
and down before the post-office door. 
The postman who brought the letter- 
bags across the mountains to Innis- 
bofey was, of all days in the year, two 
hours late that blessed Thursday. 
And Martin could not stir until his 
Majesty's mail had safely arrived and 
was locked up in his custody ; for there 
would be DO delivery of letters that 
day, as whenever the post was late, 
by reason of the carrier's getting 
hearty t (that is, so drunk as not to be 
able to see hb way,) or his mule be- 



coming stubborn, and stopping for an 
hour to cool itself in Kooska bog, 
thereby threatening the postmaster's 
hours of relaxation with untimely in- 
terruption, it was a striking fact, 
and worthy of philosophic investiga- 
tion, that no letters were ever received 
on that day, the bags all came empty, 
and thus the harmonious revolution of 
Martin Conroy*s hours went on unim- 
peded. That dignitary, now fully 
dressed in a blue coat, calico waist- 
coat, and white neckerchief, ample 
enough to make a caftan for the 
Cadi of Bagdad, his legs ela- 
borately cased in drab gaiters, that 
would have gone on buttoning 
up to hb nose if he had let them, and 
with a mighty black bang-up surtont 
hanging loosely over all, was nursine 
the impatience with which he awsdted 
the arrival of Ter Dorney and hb 
mule, by walking up and down the 
house-passage from the back door to 
the front one. As time wore on, lie 
extended his march, so that when four 
o'clock of the October day struck, the 
whole of the back-yard, and half the 
street, were included in the prome- 
nade. At length^ iust as he was ex- 
amining Cricket's shoes, and tighten- 
ing the saddle-girths for the twentieth 
time, a horn was sounded in the dis- 
tance, and in a minute more, a bundle 
of grey frieze in jack-boots and a 
glazed hat clattered on a mule np the 
street, and, as the animal stoppea sud- 
denly at the stable gate, was saved the 
trouble of alighting the regular way, 
by being projected over its head, and 
sent trundling forward to Martin Con- 
roy's feet. There was little time for 
explanation : the mail was delivered, 
and the post-boy dbmissed with a 
smack of the bags on the head. Mr 
Conrov entered his abode, and in a 
few minutes re-appeared leading forth 
his daughter, dressed in her best 
smiles and a muslin slip, and wearing 
such a love of a bonnet 1 Who that 
beheld her would not have trembled 
for the fate of John Power, and Huffh 
Kennedy, and Sam Kennedy of the 
Cliff, and Patsy Powell, and the many 
other rash adventurers who were to 
be exposed to such destructive attrac- 
tions that evening I She was followed 
bv the maid servant, bearing a large 
blue mantle, and a wooden chair, whue 
Mrs Conroy herself stood in the 
doorway to superintend the depar- 
ture. And first Martin, having ga- 
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thered up the reins with a mighty 
pother, and numberless '' Pthrews ! " 
and '* Steady-nows ! '* inreigled him- 
self into the saddle, and, after a little 
skirmishing, managed to get Cricket 
in juxtaposition with the wooden 
ehair upon which Antj had been 
standing, muffled in the mantle, since 
she reached the street; and haying 
beguiled that crafty animal into a 
couTiction of being half-a-mile« at 
least, away from any thing like a 
mounting- block, by affecting to turn 
from it with disgust. Miss Conroy, 
with a stealthy foot, and a jump less 
characteristic of grace than agility, 
attained the pillion behind her father9 
not without a few hearty hoises and 
kicks from the over- reached Cricket. 
These soon subsided, and, with a 
slight touch of the spurs, and much 
waring of hands to Mrs Conroy, 
and a rast running after them of the 
maid-serrant with a little basket, and 
Bomething like a pdr of shoes rolled 
up in brown paper, which Anty had 
forgotten, Mr and Miss Conroy rode 
down the street to the wedding of 
Glen more. 

Big Pierce Kennedy stood at the 
front of his mansion to receiye and 
welcome his principal guests as they 
arriTed. He was finely dressed, and 
stood stoutly and straightlv up, with 
his hands behind his back, looking 
just as bold and almost as youthful 
as when he and his three brother^ 
beat the poor discarded priest in the 
streets of Innbbofey. Though he af- 
fected a smile of open-hearted jollity 
and good- humour, as well became 
him, on this e?ening, there was a dark 
twinkle in his eye, and a quirer in 
hb under lip, that showed his temper 
was not entirely unruffled. In fact, 
the numerous excuses he had receired 
from persons whom he would gladly 
haye had honour his daughter*s nup- 
tials with their presence had greatly 
chagrined him, and he was, besides, 
at all times of a hasty and ireful mood* 
As group after group thronged in, he 
transferrad themy after a word of wel- 
come and some hearty joke, to the 
care and attention of his sons or bro- 
thers, whilst he awidted fresh arriyals, 
gaye Instructions to the, domestics as 
they hurried to and fro in all direc- 
tions, or kept the coyeys of idle boys 
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and vagabonds hoyering about the 
premises in check, by a quiet glance 
of his eye, which they dreaded above 
all things. 

*' The curse o' Cromwell on that 
dog r he muttered to himself. '* Joe 
Hickey,'* he cried aloud to a man who 
was bearing a huge basket of black 
turf from the turf- stack across the 
yard, <*what*sthe matther with that 
dog?- 

*• Is it Twisther you mean?** said 
the man, laying down his load, as 
usual, to answer, and looking in a di- 
rection where, on an angle of the gar- 
den wall, a large half-bred mastilT lay 
shiyering, and uttering those loud 
doleful howls which the Irish peasan- 
try invariably consider predictive of 
some coming death or other calamity. 
" Is it Twisther you mean? — Dickons- 
a-one o* me knows what ails the 
brute — shure we didn*t sleep a wink 
o* the night these two nights with his 
yowlins — psoo! psoo!** and the man 
by a well, but gently, directed sod of 
turf dislodged the animal from its po- 
sition, who, leaping down, came cow- 
ering to its master^s feet, and crouch- 
ing there, renewed its mournful uln- 
lations. Irritated at such an ill-timed 
and ominous dbturbance, Kennedy 
kicked the dog wrathfully away, pur* 
suing it until it had vanished from 
hb presence altogether. It was now 
five o'clock, the hour for dinner— the 
greater part of the guests were as^ 
sembled, and the signal to *'dbh!" 
was only delayed until the priest's 
arrivalf now momently expected. Bifl^ 
Pierce had just pulled out hb watch 
in a fury of impatience, when the 
messenger— hb horse covered with 
foam — galloped up and announced 
that Sir Phelim's immediate and press- 
ing claim had compelled hb rever- 
ence to defer the pleasure of vbiting 
Glenmore until after dinner. Nothing 
more was wanting to complete the ill- 
humour of the irascible host. Con- 
signing Sir Phelim*s soul to its des- 
tination a full hour at least before its 
time, he was turning in with the oath 
upon his lips, when agdn the mourn- 
ful cry of the house-dog met his ear. 
Looking savagely round for some in- 
strument of punishment, he snatched 
up a spancel* that hung at the dairy 
window, and hastening down to a 



* A short, thick, noosed rope, made (properly) of hair^ with which the hind-legs of 
dairy cows are secured while mOkiog. 
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thicket, beneath which Twister was 
now shaking and moaning more dis- 
mallj than eyer, he passed the halter 
round the hapless mastiff's neck, who» 
deeming itself the object of some un- 
wonted caresses, turned a sickly look 
npon its master and licked his hand. 
The next minute Big Pierce Kennedy 
had hanged his dog out of the great 
blackthorn-tree^ and had retired to 
dinner. 

While the crowd of ragrant boys 
who beheld this proceeding still stood 
watching in awe from uar the dis- 
astrous erit of their old acquaintance 
—some with fingers in their mouths* 
at a loss to know whether to take the 
catastrophe as an excellent jest or a 
wholesome admonition ; others argu- 
ing that it was ** a burnin' shame, so 
it was, to hang the poor crethur!" 
(for in Irelandj Lord help us! eyen 
the hanging of a dog is a source of 
popular sympathy,) a sound was heard 
at a distance greatly resembling the 
noise of eight or ten cracked triangles, 
all making music together; and ere 
the shoot with which the sorrowing 
ragamuffins hailed its approach bad 
died away, an additional group of 
Tagmnts was descried approaching 
rapidly, by short cuts, across the 
fields, as if apprehensive that they 
were late for the great object of the 
eyening. 

Considembly in front, and heading 
this detachment, marched an indivU 
dual (or, more properly speaking, 
Umped, for he was lame of the right 
foot) of singular appearance, and evi. 
dently of no small importance amongst 
those who, loudly applaudiog, follow- 
ed him. He was a slight, tall, young 
man, bareheaded, with fair hair and 
heayy eyelids, which, drooping yery 
low, added an appearance as if he 
were purblind to his pale vacant face. 
He wore a tight- fitting dress of the 
light grey frieze of the country ; and 
held beneath his left arm an enormous 
pur of tongs, which, by ingeniously 
mserting bis thumb between its claws, 
io as to keep them slightly asunder as 
with ft spring, and then beating on 
them in a carious manner with the 
right haikU he managed to convert 
Into a musicai instrument, on which 
he played almost every popular tune 
of his native land with extraordinary 
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acenracy. This gifted yonng gentle- 
man, second only to Jack Rue, the 
Club Huntsman, in local celebrity, was 
no less a personage than Tom Maiuiix» 
the parish fool, an indispensable at- 
tendant at all wakes, weddings, fairs, 
and fights, within ten miles round 
him, and who now, with a soul attuned 
to melody, and a sad crazy head intent 
upon mirth, was making his way in 
full career for Pierce Kennedy's marw 
riage feast. 

The group round the blackthorn 
did not fail to arrest his attention, 
though it was some time before he 
comprehended the extent of the disas- 
ter. ** Did ye cmist* the hangman^ 
boys ? — did ye cruist the hangman ?** 
asked the fool_*«That I nughtn'tt 
if he hasn't hung Twisther without 
han*cuffs, the way the red coats hung 
Dick Hoy at Gowlah Bridge!** 

*<Haith, Mannix, you're goin' to 
dine with the hangman for idl that," 
was the cry, ** shore, man-an-ouns, 
*twas Big Pierce huog the baste I ** 

'< Ha, ha, ha 1— Big Pierce I" he ex- 
claimed with great gusto, but drop- 
ping his voice, " O, if that*s all, shore 
no one had a better right!" he said 
very rationally ; and, retouching hii 
tong^, he poured forth a planxty, it 
was doubtful whether to the memory 
of the human or the canine malefactor. 

Great pains had been taken to im- 
prove and decorate the mighty barn 
where the Kennedies held th^r feast. 
The rafters and heavy thatch over 
head were concealed by a temporary 
eeiling of thin deals white- washed ; 
the narrow and open loopholes or 
crennels, common to snoh buildings, 
though left unfilled to allow a thorough 
circulation of air, were oonoealed 
within by boughs of ^reen hoUv, and 
the graceful rod-bemed branches of 
the mountain ash. The walls were 
thickly studded with rows of sconces, 
in which four mould-candles were 
burning like so many stars, and at 
each end of the apartment a huge fire 
of black turf blazed abundantly away, 
and sent its slight smoke through an 
aperture opened for the purpose in the 
root Along the room were ranged 
the tables in an unbroken line, shining 
with their snowy coveflids, sparkling 
with glass and ohina, and turreted at 
intervals with decanters of poteen and 
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portt and bastioned with mighty jugs 
of cold pnnch. A tierce of porter 
stood on draft at one extremity of this 
gay banquet-ball^ and a cask of whisky 
at another, while two men were sta^ 
tloned at each, whose care it was to 
keep the reyellers in constant supply. 
The entrance doors were in the centre^ 
a back and front one, of thick oak, 
which, as they were narrow, hung 
most hospitably open, and when the 
infinite dinner was introduced ft'om 
the cooking department, emitted a 
savoury and delicious odour^ that, if a 
second repast had not been equally and 
amply provided outside for the hungry 
interlopers that crowded and cram- 
med the avenues, miffht have proved 
too potent for their forbearance, and 
have induced them to pull the house 
to pieces. 

The mighty board was crowded. 
Big Pierce Kennedy sat at the head 
of the table, and eyed with pride and 
pompous exultation, the gooaljr line of 
his relatives — buxom, blooming wo- 
men, and tall, bold-hearted men — 
mingled with friends and retainers that 
stretched down the bright apartment* 
Tluronging thickly at their backs stood 
all the humbler cLdmants on his hos- 
pitality who were allowed the entree, 
and wno eagerly avdled themselves of 
It, to gratify, as well their pride as 
cariosity, by being thus distinguished 
from the herd without. On the right 
of Kennedy sat the bride, his dark- 
eyed daugnter who had broken so 
many hearts, and Jilted so many gal- 
lant wooers. Her betrothed sat op- 
posite upon the left of his chief, be- 
nlnd wbom, seated at each side of the 
spacious hearth, were placed six b.ig- 
pipers — three at a side--who relieved 
each other at intervalst and filled the 
gaily-lighted, laughter- shaken, and 
densely-crowded building with their 
stormy but enlivenlog music. In short, 
the banquet was at us height, and no- 
thing seemed wanting to complete the 
enjoyment but the presence of their 
favourite fool; when that important 
personage was heard rapidly approach- 
ing, the clink of his very peculiar mu- 
sical instrument ringing clearly in the 
distance. 

He soon made his appearance at the 
entrance; his eyes almost closed by 
the blaze of light that burst on them, 
his head bent and ear completely ab- 
sorbed by the delicious clangour he 
was making. " Ah, Tom 1 "— •* Roll >, 



Mannixl"— " Welcome, welcome I " 
— " Well done, Tom-the-tongs I " 
" Here, this way." «« Mannix, do your 
manners, sirT^ resounded from a 
hundred mouths. Tom cast a hor- 
ned glance around, grinned with de- 
light and anticipated gluttony, and 
made his way towards the lu»Eid of the 
table. 

" Why, burn the idiot's bones I" 
swore Pierce Kennedy, <« does he for^ 
get we're at a feast, not a funeral, that 
he's playing that Stroumcannt^HeTe, 
Mannix, take a pull at the jug, and 
drop your infernal jingling I '^ 

" Slauntha-utA, Pierce I — you're the 
boy, afther all— 'dsn't every day Tom 
has the luck to come in for a gUmp of 
a bride an' a berrin' together." 

•* Why, Where's the berrin', Tom?** 

«« Haiks— just Twbther^s ablow un- 
der the blackthorn-tree," said the fool 
with huge satisfaction. ** I left Jem 
Donahoo an' the two Cartys diggin* 
a grave for him as I kem up— ha, ha I 
^'U tear no jackets next Christmas- 
day, at any rate." 

*' Go, an* hould yonr crazy jaw," 
said Kennedy, his eyes flashioff ; *' go 
sit with the pipers there, and hammer 
away." 

He of the tongs laughed loudly, and 
limping towards the spot where the 
musicians were seated, was about to 
take his place among them, when he 
stopped short in amaze, as if smitten 
with the palsy, and, gliding back- 
wards, his eye riveted on the chim- 
ney-corner, be cried out fearfully— 
•* Why, they said there was only six 
pipers, but there's seven/ Pierce Ken- 
nedy, a-rool Where did the black 
piper come from ? Lord save us 1 "— 
and the fool struggled back through 
the crowd. 

" Why, what can be the matter 
with that gauk ?" exclaimed the host 
" Hollo — you, sir — come back here 
when 1 bid you, or Fll get you ducked 
in the horse-pond!" 

'* There's a piper too many, Ken- 
nedy," cried Tom, still retreating 
through the throng— ''an' what's more, 
he's all in black like a hearse, pipes 
an* alli" and he crossed himself. 

Some few looked uneasily in the 
direction he kept his eyes on, some 
laughed at the creature's folly ; others 
again attempted to detain him, but his 
alarm and distress were too powerfhl 
to be Jested with ; it was evident some 
recent excitement had affected his Ima- 
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giaation. He continued to struggle 
violently until he had gained the door, 
through which he darted eagerly, and 
mingled with the crowd outside. 

This incident did not long disturb 
the bridal. The merriment flowed on 
in a fuller tide than ever. The ladies 
began to look lovelier, and the men 
to ply the bottle more rapidly than be- 
fore. The domestics were fairly out- 
worn from serving and supplying ex- 
hausted bowls, and had latterly sent 
round the liquor in capacious cans, or 
forwarded it to the court- yard in 
pails. The doors and loopholes no 
longer afforded sufficient air; com- 
plaints of the excessive heat were be- 
coming general. Pierce Kennedy 
himself found his position no longer 
tolerable, and called with an oath and 
a loud voice for some one to slake the 
fires. The man whose office it was to 
attend to them, perhaps flurried by his 
master's anger, or more probably con- 
fused by drinking, snatched up a 
bucket of water, as he thought, and 
flung its contents upon the fire. There 
was a moment's hiss — ^ttie next instant 
the place was enveloped as with the 
flames of hell— the servant had mis- 
taken whisky for water, and the build- 
ing was floating in fire from end to 
end.* What ear that heard it will ever 
forget the cry that burst from that 
doomed assemblage I A few — five or 
six, or perhaps eight or ten, of the 
humbler individuals who happened to 
be close to the entrance, escaped in- 
stantly ; but the frightful rush that was 
made towards the doors closed them at 
once, and shut in the hapless revellers 
more effectually than could bars of oak 
and iron. Those nearest them were 
wedged together, then borne down, 
trampled upon, and crushed to death, 
depriving those behind of all chance 
of beating down the pannels. Indeed, 
if that were practicable, it was now 
impossible to attempt it. The cask of 
ardent spirits had been staved in the 
first mad tumult of fear and frenzy, and 
all from thatch to threshold was one 
roaring storm of delirium and fire, from 
which shouto for air and water— the 
groans of the trampled and dying — 
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the shrieks of women — ^the grappling 
and raving and oaths of men resounded 
in one deafening and distracting yell. 
The dismay and terror outside were 
little inferior to that within. Those who 
were still sober, or sufficiently collected 
to make an effort for the rescue of 
their friends, hurried about — now for 
water, which, when procured, could 
not be conveyed to the roof<^now at- 
tempting to tear away or enlarge the 
crennels, through which the fire came 
surging before they had removed a 
stone. To add to the horror, the idiot 
Mannix had contrived to clamber half- 
way up the gable of the burning build- 
ing, and look in through a crevice 
(left open to receive a rafter) before 
the flames had reached it, and conti-^ 
nued calling to those within, and ad- 
dressing the terrified crowd without, 
as his curiosity, anxiety, or consterna- 
tion predominated. 

" Wait till the smoke clears — I can 
see nothin' yet ! — Mille murdhers I **^ 
be shouted, " every thing's broke to 
smash ; there's not a stick o' the beau- 
tiful tables together — an' all the qua- 
lity are climbin' an' crawlin' over one 
another where the doors are — an' I 
can see Big Pierce — ah, there's young 
Pierce Buef has caught Phe Ken- 
nedy — an* she's houldin' him tight^ 
roarin' an' crying — an' he'skissin' her, 
though she's not his before the 
priest yet — an* there's Kennedy Boc- 
col,| that killed the ganger in the 
Gapo' Dunloel — an' Kennedy Faugb|| 
that coaxed away the proctor's wife ! 
—an' — ha J ha! — if Big Pierce and his 
brother Phil aren't throttlin'each other 
to see who'll get at the windy I Look, 
look, Pierce is down as dead as he 
struck Father Tudkin the fair-night 
o' Kanturk. No, by gonnies! he's 
up again, ravin* mad— Pierce, a-roo ! 
Kennedy 1 dhar dhieu! if he takes one 
more spring he'll leap on his own 
daughter. She's just dhropped down 
by the side o' Buel — an' the pipers 
are all floored — ha! but I see Jem 
Rice an' Tede Kelly with their pipes 
ablaze — an' now there's four, and 
Canavan, the piper from Leap, five— 
an' Llieum Hays, six — oohl" he said. 



*. A disaiter precisely similar to this, and attended with the tame melancholy results, 
actually occurred tome years ago, from the same mistake, at a country wedding in the 
iouth of Ireland. Indeed, the opening and concluiion of the narrative are but a recital 
of facts. 

t YeUow. t The same. I Fie I (an epithet of contempt.) 
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with a shudder, *^ there's the — 
SBTKNTH !** and he dropped from the 
spot, muttering, as he limped terrified 
off—'* playing away om if it wcis at a 
bonfire he was t *' 

The news of this calamity flew in 
im hour through the country, and far 
and wide, persons hastening to the 
^ot beheld, as they paused on the 
brow of the hills that sloped to the 
Tailley, the whole extent of the Ken- 
nedies' beautiful track of land flicker- 
ing in the crimson light that blazed 
and quiTered from the green summit 
of Glenmore, the riyer winding along 
It glistening darkly red like a streak of 
blood. Amongst those who flew ear- 
liest and swiftest to the place, wild 
with anxiety and grief, was Mark 
Foley. He found that though Anty 
and her father had set out late for the 
bridal, they must hare reached it long 
before the catastrophe occurred, and 
had moat likely perished in the con- 
flagratioo. When he reached Glen- 
more no one could give him any infer* 
nation respecting them, those of the 
aunrivors who could know any thing 
of the matter being absorbed in misery 
and horror, and unable to account for 
any thing. Shriek, and sob, and sound, 
had long died away within that place 
of dreadful revelry. The blazing roof 
had fallen in, carrying with it the 
upper portion of the walls, split and 
loosened as they had been by the action 
of the devouring element. Mark Fo- 
ley, sick and dizzy, turned away from 
the terrible spectacle, and galloped 
homewards, hopeless and heartless. 
In returning he took a different Toute 
from that by which he came, and 
crossed the ford at the quarter where 
a shorter, bnt an indifferent, by-road 
ied to Tonisbofey. On he went for a 
couple of miles, his horse stumbling 
and jibbing at every step, until he was 
at length obliged to dismount and lead 
it. Just as he had passed a miserable 
cottage on the roaoside, he heard his 
name faintly pronounced, and turning 
round, beheld Anty Conroy at the 
door, her face nearly as white as her 
gay muslin dress, but not quite as 
dirty, for that much cherished and 
elaborately- adorned garment was soil- 
ed and draegled with mountain mud 
from th^ frOl down to the fourteenth 
flounce in which it terminated. Mark 
sprang forward, and Anty, with a 
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blush, submitted to the delighted em- 
brace in which he folded her, and 
wept loudly and heartily on his bosom. 
Her story was soon told : — in order to 
bring up lost time, and arrive punctu- 
ally at Glenmore, her father had cho- 
sen the short cut through the moun- 
tains ; and in urging Cricket forward, 
that untoward animal stumbled, (thank 
Heaven 1) and fell heavily, rolling 
Martin over, and partially tumbling 
on him, thereby brublng him so se- 
verely, that though (Anty hoped) no 
limb was broken, he was quite unable 
to proceed ; and having contrived to 
reach the hut where he was now lying, 
he had dispatched its only inmate, an 
old man, upon Cricket, to Innbbofey for 
assistance. Anty added, that she had 
already heard the dreadful tidings 
from Glenmore, and concluded by 
introducing Mark to where her father 
lay smarting under his bruises, alter- 
nately groaning and giving thanks for 
the accident that had saved himsdf 
and his beloved child from a frightful 
death. *' Sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity," and Mark Foley proved the 
truth of this immortal axiom that night 
before Martin Conroy and bis daugh- 
ter reached Tonisbofey ; for Anty 
had promised never again to disregard 
his advice on the propriety of going 
to weddings or staying from them. 
And, as he was shaking hands with her 
father, the postma8ter*s parting words 
were something to the effect, that 
** he'd talk to his wife about it, an* if 
she was satisfied, why he wouldn't say 
nay against Mark's request; — let it be 
that day month, with hia blessin', that 
is, if they all lived and did well." 

Few witnessed the breaking of the 
ghastly day over Glenmore the morn- 
ing that followed the destruction of its 
people. That fiery tomb-house held 
its own sound sleepers, and sorrow, or 
despair, or fatigue, or debauchery, 
had overcome the rest. But far away 
on the ledge of a high bleak rock from 
which the smouldering house was Just 
visible, an aged man, with hoary locks 
and feeble limbs, and clad in tattered 
garments, watched the dawn, and as 
be was turning to depart from the 
spot, he more than once looked back 
towards the valley of the Kennedies, 
repeating with a stem voice: — ^'Fiant 
nati eju9 in interttum, in generatione 
una deUatur namen efus, et dispereat 
de terra memoria eorum I " 
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ten teae8 op the whi08. 
Conclusion. 



Faction is fraudulent in its princi- 
ple, its means, and its ends. Its pre- 
text is the public good, its means are 
popular delusion, and its end alter- 
nately power for the sake of pelf, and 
pelf for the sake of power. Us means 
ire the assertion of imaginary rights, 
and the promise of impossible privi- 
leges ; thus Jt first bewilders the 
people, and then cheats them. Ge* 
nerally poor, and always craving, its 
end among the higher orders is place 
and pension ; among the lower, rapine. 

Faction always proclaims itself as 
called for by some supreme necessity 
of the time. It first excites popular 
dbturbance, and then points to it aa 
the involuntary impulse of the nation. 
After havinff by every art excited the 
movement of the populace, it fraudu- 
lently pronounces the populace the 
Eeople, appeals to its own work as 
Tesistible, and asks who can oppose 
1 law of nature f Faction nniformlv 
holds a language to the populace whicL 
it knows to be the direct reverse of 
the truth. It pronounces them equal 
to the highest concerns of the state ; it 
constantly refers to them as competent 
to all the questions of legislation, reli- 
gion, and government; and compli- 
ments them on the superiority of their 
political virtue, their intelligence, and 
their capacity for public rule — thus pa- 
negyrizing, to maxes puppets of them, 
dressing them out in gilt trappings 
only to harness them to its chariot. 
Faction goes on its way to place, with 
the rabble shouting in its train. 

Whiggism is faction in full dress. 
Faction is Whiggism sans culotft. 
The one is for the court, the other for 
the city, the conventicle, or the club. 
The bag, sword, and embroidered coat. 
In the one case ; the red cap, the knife, 
and the rags, in the other, make all 
the difierence ; the visage, the " thews 
and sinews," the heart, are the same. 

In the former portion of this pa^r, 
we had arrived at the point of time 
when Lords Grey and Althorp re- 
rigned, and the Cabinet, deprived of 
all its most efiBcient names before, 
seemed on the verge of extinctioB. 
But, when its last members were 
hurrying to the door. Lord Brougham, 



unused to defeat, drove them back en 
masse, revived all the patriotism of pos- 
session among them, and fiastened them 
to their seats, at least to sit until the 
Kiog*s messenger knocked on the out- 
side. Talent and boldness give law, 
by nature, to the dunce and the slavey 
and the Cabinet obeyed accordingly. 
But a Premier was still to be looked 
for. The Chancellor would have been 
the natural leader of the Administra- 
tion which he had thus kept in exia- 
tence ; but his robe forbade him ; it 
was not wide enough to cover the 
woolsack and the treasury bench at 
once. He was the soul of the council 
but they must find somewhere elae 
the flesh to embody this fienr particle 
to the popular eye. The Home S«» 
cretary was fixed on for this earthly 
receptacle. He was a mezzo termine: a 
politician without politics — apartizao. 
Without dreaming to which party he 
belonged — a minister, known only to 
the menials of his office — a sitter in the 
Peers, distinguished only lor his inde^ 
fatigable smile— Lord Melbourne was 
the happiest chance that could have 
befallen the Ministry. ^Fasy in hia 
life, and easy in his principles, easy 
in every thing, his lordship was exactly 
the hospital-bed that fitted the patieiZt 
in every disease ; the well- cushioned 
couch on which a fractured Cabinet 
might be laid for the resetting of ita 
limbs. 

The constitution makes a bold 
people, throws open the widest field 
m the world to practical ability, and 
concentrates the whole force of na- 
tioniJ talent in the legislature. Why, 
then, has it exhibited so many Cabinets 
humfliating to the national integrity* 
destitute of the national talent, and 
degrading to the national name? 
Why, in passing along the galleries 
where the noblest forms of mankind 
are still seen in Use great statesmen of 
England, do we find so many pedes- 
tals occupied by dwarfs? Why do 
we find such names as the Harleyq, 
Butes, Graftons, and Holland, among 
the records of national government ? 
The cause is discoverable in the pub» 
Be freedom. The balance of parties 
invites the dubious faith of those 
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who, haTing no other faenltj than in- 
trig^e, most intrigue or sink. The 
liberty of the constitatioD, b j throwing 
down ail IrarrierB to personal effort, 
leaves open a vast commonage to po- 
fitical pauperism. Salary is the sub- 
stitnte for an ambition whieh they have 
no heart to feel ; but a sabsdtate with- 
out the fastidiousness, the precipitancy, 
or the hazards of ambition. It is 
steady and systematic, callous and 
base, selfish and servito ; it appeals to 
its kindred qualities among mankind : 
the night march will often surprise 
the camp which would have scared 
attack by day, and intrigue remains 
master of the field. 

Lord Melbourne was now at the 
head of the ministry ; and here Whig- 
gum foimd the first advantage of its 
choice. Probably no other minbter 
on earth would have ventured to meet 
pariiament with such a compilation. 
But the easy temperament which in 
Falstaff supplied the place of courage, 
carried him onward at the head of his 
troop. The only distinction between 
the leaders was, that Falstaff was 
ashamed to march through Coyentrr 
with his ragamuffins, while his Lord- 
ship marched on with all the compla- 
cency of a successful recruiting of- 
ficer. Still a Chancellor of the Ex- 
diequer was wanting; but he was 
easily found. Lord Althorp had 
played chief mourner at the political 
luneral of Lord Grey, and followed 
the remains until he saw that rigid 
Temnant of Whiggism, not merely 
laid in the common receptacle of ex<* 
tinguish^ statesmanship, but firmly 
fiutened down ; and then, with a light- 
ened heart and rapid step, he re- 
turned 

^ To the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day.'- 

A little coqueting ensued — the suit 
was pressed ; his Lordship's aversion 
to public life was not a struggle of 
long continuance ; and, like Hamlet's 
mother — *^ ere those shoes were old " 
in which he had folbwed the de- 
parted premier to the political church- 
yard, he was seen throwing off his 
weepers, and figuring in fond alliance 
with the new possessor of the supre- 
macy. 

The Premieres first announcement 
to the House was characteristic. It 
was, that he had ** withdrawn the Co- 
ercion Bill.** From this beginning. 
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every act of his administration might 
have been foreseen. There was a 
power behind him stronger than he ; 
a modified bill was intrt^uced on the 
18th of Jdy, limiting the enactments 
to the Lord- Lieutenant's power of pro- 
clidming districts. It passed into a 
law on the 29th, though under a strong 

{irotest from the Dukes of Cumber- 
and, Wellington, and twenty-nine 
other peers. 

But this feeble Cabinet was drop- 
ping to pieces. All their concessions 
could not conciliate; all their hnnd- 
fiation could not save them from in- 
sult. A series of furious letters from 
Ireland, showed them the hoUowness' 
of the alliance which they had pur- 
chased by the utter loss of English 
popularity. The political pilloiy was 
revived for their use, and they stood 
helpless under an universal and unre- 
mitting discharge. A missive of the 
Irish agitator, addressed to Lord Dun- 
cannon, thus began ; — " My Lord,.- 
I write more in sorrow than in anger. 
It is true that you have deceived me, 
bitterly and cruelly deoetved Ireland. 
But we should have known you bet- 
ter. You belong to the Whigs ; and 
after four years of the most emaciat- 
ing experience, we ought indeed to 
have known that Ireland had nothing 
to expect from the Whigs but insolent 
contempt, and malignant, treacherous 
hostility." 

These letters, which in other times 
would have been fiung aside as the 
effusions of a solitary scribe, were now 
formidable as manifestoes of a power- 
ful faction. They palpably cut off the 
retreat of the Cabinet on Irish party* 
Looking round England it could find 
no refage. There every pass was 
blocked up. Ministers, unable to fight, 
now attempted to negotiate. But no- 
thing would be accepted but a surren- 
der at discretion. The king had pro- 
rogued the parliament on the 15th 
August. But though they were thus 
relieved from the pitiless pelting storm 
of debate, they were only exposed 
to more merciless antagonists — the 
whole press of the empire bore down 
upon them ; and, after an ineffectual 
attempt to fall with dignity, the Cabi- 
net gave up' the ghost in the midst of 
national rejoicing. 

On the 14th November, Lord Mel- 
bourne had gfone to Brighton, to state 
that the death of Lord Spencer, four 
days before, had rendered it necessary 
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to find aDother Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. The king declared the 
ministry at an end ; and Lord Mel* 
bourne himself was actually made the 
bearer of a letter to the Duke of Wei- 
lington» commissioning his grace to 
construct a ministry. On the follow- 
ing day the duke waited on his ma- 
jestyi and proposed Sir Robert Peel, 
then in Italy, as the head of the 
Cabinet. 

By the end of December the minis- 
teriu arrangements were completed. 
Sir R. Peel, first Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 
Lord Lyndburst, Lord Chancellor. 
The Duke of Wellington, Foreign 

Secretary. 
Bir Goulbum, Home Secretary. 
Lord Aberdeen, Colonial Secretary. 
Earl de Grey, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 
Lord Ellenborongh, President of the 

Board of Control. 
Sir George Murray, Master- General 
of the Ordnance. 
- llr Baring, President of the Board of 
Trade. 
Mr Herries, Secretary at War. 

Ireland. 
The Earl of Haddington, Lord- Lieu- 
tenant 
Sir Edward Sugden, Chancellor ; and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary. 

Immediately after this arrangement, 
the bold step was taken of dissolying 
the Parliament, and on the 30th of 
December the first Reform Parlia- 
ment was no more. 

The experiment of Reform had now 
been tried, and no more abortive re- 
sults ever followed from a public mea- 
sure. It had been barren in every 
promise of public benefits, and been 
productive only in the evils which it 
jso loudly proposed to extinguish for 
ever. Instead of a Ministry on a new 
construction, pure from all intrigue, 
combining the abilities of the Legis- 
lature, and incapable o^ doubt, dis- 
union, or decay, it exhibited the 
feeblest Ministry ever known in Bng- 
land-^tottering through a succession 
of measures, temporary and trifling-* 
relying on assistance which it dared 
not acknowledge, and acting on prin- 
dblea which it dared not profess, un- 
til it found itself abandoned by the 
few men of political mfmliness within 
its circle, and was forced to make up 
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its deficiencies from the first wander- 
ers of party whom it could allure into 
the service. To prevent the vessel 
from rotting in port, they had been 
obliged to put to sea without chart or 
compass, and supply the place of the 
Britbh sailor with Lascars. 

Of the House of Commons it had 
been predicted, that the Reform BUI 
would pour into it a new stream of 
public talent ; that the genius of the 
people, so long pressed down by the 
weight of local patronage and here- 
ditary influence, would suddenly re- 
cover its spring, and start up with 
equal purity and power. Unquestion- 
ably, there was a change in the House, 
but it was a change from its old in- 
telligence, decorum, and dignity, into 
habits equally hostile to them all. Yet, 
still the leaders of debate continued to 
come from the class of former times ; 
no genius from the rabble started up 
— no glittering fragment of native 
ability was discoverable in the mass 
of rude and malleable material thrown 
on the floor of the house. After the 
first irruption, debate recurred to its 
old course— knowledge^ scholarship, 
and experience, asserted their original 
rank ; and the demagogues, powerful 
in tavern meetings, the political gla- 
diators of the streets, like the bar- 
barian gladiators of old, showed them* 
selves awkward, undisciplined, and 
fugitive, when they marched into a 
more honourable field. 

The boast of Reform had been 
equally falsified ia its promise of na« 
tional tranquillity. In England the 
tumults had subsided with the elec* 
tlons for which they were raised* 
But in Ireland they had spread only 
with more rapid and deadly violence. 
What had been clamour was now con- 
spiracy ; what had been irritation was 
now all but revolt. 

But we must hear their principles 
from their own lips. " I am,*' said 
(he Papist leader, '* still for the He* 
peal. Sink or swim, I am for the Re<« 
peal. I am for shortening the dura« 
tion of parliaments. I have heard a 
great deal about the King's dissolv- 
ing the Parliament next year ; why^ 
if my principles were carried into 
effect, it would die a natural death 
next year. Three years, however, 
was the period fixed at the Revolution ; 
and as t like to build upon the old 
foundations wherever I can, I wonld 
not go further than the principle of 
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TrieDnial ParHaments establbbed at 
the RevolntioD.** 

*' I am likewise for tbe extension of 
the Suffrage. • • • • Every man who 
contributes to the taxes has a right to 
Tote» the moment he attains the legal 
age. 

f* I am also decidedly for tbe vole 
bjf BaUot. Whoever votes by Ballot 
Totes as he pleases, and no one needs 
know how he votes." 

This was tbe theoretical declaration 
for England, tbe practical was for Ire- 
land. In the election for Kerry, it 
was proclaimed — *• whoever votes for 
the Knight of Kerry, shall have a 
death's head and cross bones painted 
on bis door." Tbe Knight of Kerry, 
who bad represented the county for 
thirty jears, was defeated. Tbe sys- 
tem of terror was spread with all tbe 
vigour of Rome. The candidate for 
New Ross was obnouous to tbe cabal ; 
he Was in^tclntly put under ban. Tbe 
decree wa« issueid— ><' whoever shall 
support him, his shop shall be desert- 
ed ; no man shall pass bis threshold ; 
put up his name as a traitor to Ire- 
land ; let no man deal with him — let 
no woman speak to him— let the cbild- 
ren laugh bim to scorn.** Tbe candi- 
date for Clonmel was obnoxious, and 
he was thus held up to tbe people by 
one of the leading authorities of tbe 

Earty. <'If any Catholic shall vote for 
im, I will supplicate to the throne of 
the Almighty, that he may be shown 
mercy in the next world, but I ash no 
mercy for him in this.* What must 
be tbe effect of such denunciations 
against individuals, coming with the 
force of commands, flung among tbe 
inflammable passions of a peasantry, 
at once the most headlong and tbe 
most bigoted in Europe, with impu- 
nity for every crime in their combina- 
Uon, and with absolution for every 
crime awaiting tbem at the confes- 
sional. Yet it was with this cabal that 
Whiggbm entered into a ** compact 
alliance,** for the possession of power. 
One ally more was to be gained, 
and there, too, tbe <* compact alliance*' 
was formed. Radicalism bad rben in 
the period of the French Revolution, 
and been crushed by Pitt. That 
greatest of statesmen disdained the 
public feeling and compromise, as 
much as he abhorred the employment 
of conspiracy ; he grasped Radicalism 
at once, dragged it before tbe indig- 
nant justice of the country, and send* 
ing some of its leaders to wither in 
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exile, and others to give their last 
moral on tbe scaffold, cleared the land. 
But with bis death it revived, stole 
from its retreats, and in the frequent 
changes and declining character of pub- 
lic power, and feeble cabinets, ventured 
to appear among men — as tbe plun- 
derer and tbe incendiary ventures 
abroad in tbe decline of day. The 
avowed doctrines of tbe Radical were 
tbe Ballot, an unlimited extension of 
the Suffrage, and a reduction of tho 
duration of Parliaments to three 
year^ or, ** as short a time as need 
be.'* It required no oracle to tell the 
world what these demands implied, 
or into what gulf tbev must rapidly 
have drawn the constitution. Thus 
came Whiggism prepared for the field. 
Its centre composed of the remnant of 
the party whose expulsion from power 
had been always the signal of public 
prosperity, and whose return had been 
sjponjmous with public misfortune ; 
its wings were Popery and Radical- 
ism, and its instruments Irish agita- 
tion and English reform. Yet, Ra- 
dicalism, though daring, was not new, 
and though scorning a master, was 
not above a model. '' I intended,** 
said this model, '' to have abolished the 
monarchy, and established a republic* 
1 should have separated Ireland from 
England, tbe former of which I should 
have made an independent republic. I 
should have then left tbem to them- 
selves, after having sown the seeds of 
republicanism in their morale,** And 
bow was this overthrow of the mo- 
narchy, this establbhment of the rule 
of the multitude, and this separation 
of tbe empire, to have been effected ? 
'* I should,*' says tbe same original au- 
thority, *' have suffered tbe House of 
Commons to remain ; but I should 
have introduced a great Reform,^ I 
should have published a proclamation, 
declaring that I came as a friend to the 
English, and io free the nation from a 
corrupt and flagitious arislocraa/, and 
restore a popular govemmentJ'* We 
ask, was this the language of a ram- 
bling enthusiast, the fancy of a melan- 
choly speculator, dreaming of life in 
his chamber, and weighing tbe fates 
of empire in a scale of cobwebs ? No« 
it was the language of tbe keenest- 
sighted sovereign of bis age, one of 
tbe most profound thinkers that ever 
sat upon a throne, and one, too, who 
hated tbe name of England at once as 
a rebnker of hb tyranny and a bar to 
hb ambition. Thb was tbe language 
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of Napoleon in his dungeon at St He- 
lena, where solitade gave him leisure 
to reviye the memories of his day of 
power, and the consciousness that he 
nad no more to hope or fear taught 
him candour. In the unrestricted bit- 
terness of those prison hours, he indul- 
ged himself with the contemplation of 
the ruin which he had devised for hu 
great rival, and bequeathed the legacy 
to the surer hand of faction to come. 

We return to the process of this 
most important session. The election 
for the speaker was carried against 
ministers ; in a house of 526 members, 
818 voted for Mr Abercrombie and 
808 for Sir Charles Sutton. The pow- 
er of Opposition was now complete, 
and the fate of the session and the ca- 
binet was palpable from the begin- 
ning. Every part of the ministerial 
Sicy was instantly assailed. The 
t charge was against the Duke of 
Wellington, grounded on his having 
held the seals of three secretaryships 
of state during Sir Robert Peefs ab- 
sence abroad. This possession was 
undoubtedly rare in constitutional his- 
tory ; but was not without precedent, 
nor even without important use ; for, 
at the demise of Queen Anne, it had 
saved the country from the intrigues 
of Bolingbroke and the return of the 
Stewarts. On that occasion, for the ex- 
press purpose of securing the Protes- 
tant succession by the overthrow of the 
most dangerous and powerfhl agent of 
the pretender, the three high offices of 
the Lord Treasurer and Lord Cham- 
berlain of England, with the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, had been con- 
ferred at once on the Duke of Shrews- 
bury. Thus Jacobinism was flung 
from the steps of the throne, which it 
was already ascending, and the nation 
was saved from the renewed dominion 
of despotism, and the renewed supre- 
macy of a superstition. But^ in the 
instance of the Duke of Wellington, 
nrecedent was wholly unnecessary; 
for principle had been altogether un- 
touched. His tenure of those offices 
had been confessedly for the public 
service, temporary and authorized. 
But the Duke's own language, in all 
instances, is the best authentication of 
his acts ; and his statement was deci- 
sive with the country. 

''I am charged," said he, '* with ha- 
ving usurped powers which cannot be 
held without danger to the state ; with 
having advised his Majesty to call me 
to his councils as first Lord of the 
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Treasury, and Secretary of the Home 
Department, and with having, in the 
latter capacity, acted as holder of the 
three seals, but it is established, that 
any minister appointed to one of those 
offices is competent to hold the seals 
of the othertwo, in the absence of those 
to whom they have been confided* 
During this period there was no exer- 
cise of patronage, nor a single office 
disposed of but in eases essential to the 
public service. Sir Robert Peel found 
all things, on his return, as nearly as 
might be, in the same situation in which 
they were left by the late cabinet. 
. An amendment to the Address was 
moved by Lord Melbourne, but negSi- 
tived without a division. 

In the Commons, the debate on the 
Address continued for three nights ; 
an amendment was moved by Lord 
Morpeth, and ultimately carried by « 
majority of seven, in a house of 611 
members. The coalition was now 
fully formed, the ranks of Opposition 
now fully exhibited their dangerous 
auxiliaries. The attack commenced 
on the Church. 

Everyman in England capable of 
studying the Constitution, knows that 
it must live and die with the Establbhed 
Church: for, if it fell, England must 
be either sectarian or Popish ; if uni- 
versal sectarianism should usurp the 
place of the Church, the monarchy 
must perish, as it has done before, in 
the confusion and fuir of unrestrained 
fanaticism ; and that if Popery should 
be paramount, its first fruits would be 
persecution, and its next the total loss 
of civil liberty, as has been before. 
It is also equally obvious, that to de- 
stroy an Established Church, the first 
step is to destroy its property. Not 
that wealth is essential to individual 
virtue, but that property is essential 
to the independeoce of judgment, and 
the straightforwardness of conduct, 
without which a national church must 
only be a slave to the government, or 
a slave to the people. That there 
may be individuals who will be neither 
is perfectly possible ; but we have to 
deal with a vast system, embracing 
the religious education of a vast em- 
pire, possessing 16,000 clergy in Great 
Britain alone, and requiring twice the 
number. Among vast bodies of men^ 
we must calculate on human nature ; 
and the true calculation will tell us, 
that if we have a pennoned clergyt 
we must expect the unhesitating sub- 
missiveness of pensioners ; and if a 
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elergy dependent on T6lnntai7 contri- 
bntionsy toe eqnaDy nnbeshating ae- 
qolescence in all the opinions and 
eaprices d those who pay them. If 
the congregation are fonatieal, the 
preacher mnst lean to fanaticism^ if 
not lead the way. If even their poli- 
ties are factions, he mnst take good 
eare how he yentnres to dillbr n-om 
their repnhlicanism. We mav Itnd 
martyrs in the pnlpit, bat he knows 
little of man who expects to find them 
by the thousand. The Ghnrch of Eng- 
land, by its fixed Inalienable property^ 
enables the clergyman to assert the 
religions opinions which, by his learn* 
ingt be is anthorized to form ; it giyes 
his advice that weight which can never 
be expected by one tiring on contii- 
bntions; it relieres him fh>m the 
sense of being indebted to every man 
ronnd him for Ae bread which be eats, 
and the clothes which he wean ; and 
it empowers him to declare the tmth, 
without fear that It may condemn him 
to famine. 

In another point of view, this pos- 
session of property is of scairely in- 
ferior importanoe. It provides for the 
continuance of a learned clergy. De- 
stroy the Church property, and what 
parent will hazard the well-known 
expense of a learned education fbr a 
profession in which his son may be a 
panper? It is ridiculous to calcnlate 

rn popularity, publicity, or the 
aces of professional life. The ex- 
pense is too heavy and too certain | 
and the result would be lliat in half 
a dozen years the pulpits would be 
Mi empty throughout tne land, if not 
left much worse than emp^— aban- 
doned to a crowd of vulgar, ignorant^ 
and dangerous men, strugffllnff with 
each otl^ for pc^ular nottce by the 
arts which belong to popularity with 
the rabble, running a rivalry of fac- 
tion and fanaticism, asurpficed insur- 
rection of desperately-ignorant, rash, 
and violent adventurers, who, prefer- 
ring tne Church to the cobblers staU, 
or the handling of holy things to the 
handling of the plough and the spade, 
live on the substance of the people^ and 
repay them by folly and fanaticism* 

In language like this, we desire to 
avoid all oifence to the existing diver- 
sities of religious opinion or church 
discipline. We readily admit that 
men of great virtue may diifer on the 
mysteries of religion. But this we 
•ay, that the true evils can never be 
discovered until the Established Church 
in all parts of the empire shall be 
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utterly extiuffuisbed ; if so great a 
calamity shafi ever be permitted to 
visit this nation. We say, tiiat the 
decorous existing sects would be the 
yery first to be shaken in that general 
earthquake ; that their decorum wonld 
l>e their crime ; and that the more de- 
corous they were, they would be the 
more suddenly swept away In the com- 
mon ravages of a vast and ftirious 
fiinaticism. The common declama-, 
tion of Ra£cali8m> that the state has * 
a right to dispose of the church pro« 
perty, receives its true answer : first, 
in the fiict, that the state has no right 
to dispose of the property of tiie 
Church more than it has to deprive 
any private man of his inheritance, or 
any corporation of its lands. And 
next, that the Church property was 
never the property of the nation, and 
therefore cannot revert to the nation ; 
almost every shilling of it having been 
given by private individuals, and 
given in the common confidence that 
it would be protected by the laws. 
These declaimers choose to foiget, 
that the primary purpose of society 
Itself is not the sdzure of private pro- 
perty, but its protection ; and that the 
primaiy object of law is the contlna- 
ance c/ that protection; -and that if the 
state seizes private property, the state 
becomes itself a robber. We have 
touched upon this topic, l>ecause In 
this especiu robbery begins all revolu- 
tion. The determination of the Whigs 
to bring forward a measure respecting 
the church propertjr in Ireland, was 
manfully met by a ministerial measure 
calculated to take away every real 
cause of vexation in the tithe systenu 
This was to be effected by the trans- 
fer of its payment from the tenant 
to the landlord. On the 20th of 
March, Sir Henry Hardinge, the Se- 
cretary for Ireland, brought in lus 
bin for the purpose. It appeared 
from the returns of 903 benefices, that 
to Protestants belonged 10,500,000 
acres, while to Koman Catholics be- 
longeid only 645,000, or only as one 
to fifteen, wbfle the amount of com- 
position paid by them respectivelF 
was actually as one to nineteen. Thu 
^owed that the rent- charge for tithe 
would fall almost wholly on the Pro- 
tesUnt landlord. The bill would give 
for every £100 of composition £75. 

But the appropriation of the tithe 
was the Whig object ; and on the dOth 
of March Lord John Russell moved 
the following resolution :-» 

« That this House resolve itself Vkl 
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a committee of the whole House, io 
order to consider the preseut state of 
the Church EstablishmeDt in Ireland^ 
with the Tiew of applying any surplus 
of the revenues not required for the 
apiritual care of its members^ to the 
general education of all classes of the 
people, without distinction of religious 
persuasion.** The speech which in- 
troduced this resolution, concluded 
with the significant words, " It was 
now far better that the House should 
come to a decision, and should not be 

foing on, week after week, without 
nowing whether the ministers of the 
crown did or did not enjoy the confi' 
dence of the House of Commons on 
this important question.'* 

A debate of four nights followed. 
Sir James Graham said, that the mo- 
tion was one for the removal of Ml* 
nisters, not for the removal of a 
Popish grievance ; and that its only 
result would be to establish the prin- 
ciple of taking from the Protestant 
what would never pacify the Roman 
Catholic. «« If there is to be an esta- 
blished religion,** said this intelligent 
senator, ** there must be minbters in 
every parish : that is of the very sub- 
stance of an establishment. To have 
thu, two things are necessary— the 
provision made for them must be cer- 
tain ; it must be beyond the reach of 
agitation ; it must be beyond the 
reach of influence ; in order to avoid 
the disgrace of the pastor*s shaping 
his doctrine not to the standard of 
truth but to the taste of his hearers. 
It must be sufficient to mainudn them 
In an independent station, and not only 
them, but their families ; for an un- 
married priesthood, in my opinion, is 
an unhofy priesthood. Now, I con- 
tend, that the salary attached to the 
majority of the Irish benefices is not 
too large for the maintenance of the 
incum^ts. If superfluity any where 
exist, it is the exception, not the rule. 
In Ireland there are 1452 livings, 
and returns have been made of the 
revenues of 1 1 23 of them. From those 
returns, it appears that 570 livings, or 
more than half the whole, are under 
the annual value of L.250 ; that 854 
are under L.450 ; and that 948, being 
four- fifths of the whole, are under 
L 500.** 

He concluded by a natural and 
strong reference to the name which 
Opposition usurped. *' Those who 
claim the title of Whig in our age," 
said h^ " should tell us how they 
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feel entitled to contradict every cha- 
racteristic that once made it honour- 
able in the history of the constitution. 
I call upon every true Whig to oppose 
this mischievous resolution. Whir 
principles consist not in death's-head 
and cross-bone denunciations agsJnst 
those who exercise their civil fran- 
chises according to their conscience ; 
nor in prayers for mercy limited to 
them in neaven, but not to be extended 
to them on this side of the grave* 
Whig principles consist not more in 
the love of civil liberty, than in jea- 
lousy of the Romish religion, as an 
engine of political power. And above 
all, I consider genuine Whig prin- 
ciples to consist in a warm attachment 
to the Protestant religion as by law 
established. I hold that the property 
which was set apart by our ancestors 
to maintain and propagate the Pro- 
testant religion is sacred, and ought 
to be applied only to sacred purposes. 
More than that, I say, that ' those 
who minister to the altar ought to 
live by the altar.* That principle is 
binding on you as a legislature com- 
posed of Christian men, and acting on 
Christian principles." 

We dwell upon this question because 
it is the key to the whole Whig policy; 
because it is one which will always be 
brought forward on every Whig at- 
tempt to resume power ; and because, 
in this especial instance, it was the 
result of a private compact between 
the Whigs and the new recruits, by 
which they overpowered the adminis- 
tration. Thus its conduct affords the 
most direct development of that re- 
morseless, headlong, and unlimited 
sacrifice of the greatest public interests 
to personal objects — the hazard of an 
empire, in every generation, to the 
possession of temporary office by an 
unnational party, which characterises 
Whiggism. 

The principle of confiscating the 
property of the Church in Ireland was 
originally Popish. It had formed the 
perpetual theme of the Irish clubSy 
the popular charm of the Irish hus- 
tings, and the unfailing central figure 
of those extravagant groupings of 
grievances, incongruous metaphors^ 
and maudlin lamentations, which form- 
ed the mob oratory of Ireland. The 
topic was adopted, because it was po- 
pular ; and it was popular, because it 
told the people to refuse pavment 
of their debts. *< Down with the 
ChurcLl ** was the cry of hundreds of 
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haranguers, who knew no more of its 
doctrines than they did of Mahomet- 
anism ; and '* Down with the Church !** 
was the aiiswering roar of thousands, 
who knew no more of its authority 
than that thej had taken their farms 
under a legal obligation to pay their 
tithe— in other words, to pay a part 
of the rent to the clergyman, and 
another part of the rent to the land- 
lord. In every year since Popery had 
attained power, this cry was renewed 
in .the legislature ; but it had been put 
down by the declarations of both Mi- 
nistry and Opposition, Whig and Tory 
alike declaring it incompatible with 
the laws, the constitution, and the 
welfare of the empire. 

The Whigs themseWes had never 
before advocated the principle. It 
was a late discovery, forced on their 
tardy vision by finding themselves 
outside the doors of Whitehall. Lord 
Althorpe, on bringing forward his 
bill, during the Grey ministry, dis- 
tinctly denied that there '*was any 
surplus in the Irish Church.** His 
Lordship*s language, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was — ** The greatest 
exaggerations are prevalent as to the 
revenues of the Irish Church— ^eo/er 
than any political topic that has come 
under mv consideration. I confess, 
that until I had looked into the sub- 
ject, I had exaggerated even to my- 
self the amount of the revenues of the 
Irish Church EsUblishment." 

We next have the testimony of Lord 
John Russell himself, for in the discus- 
Bon on the Irish Church affairs in 
1833, speaking of the withdrawal of 
the 147th clause, which involved the 
principle of appropriation, his lan- 
guage was — <'We must not, for the 
sake of a. shadow, a mere abstract 
principle, the present establishment of 
which can be of no service, risk the 
tranquillity of the country.'* 

And again — '* With regard to the 
principle, that the Protestant establish- 
ment exceeds the spiritual wants of 
the Protestant population, and ought 
to be reduced, I think that it is a ques- 
tion with regard to which any measure 
that you may adopt should be founded 
on facts. 1 have a strong opinion on 
the subject, and I have made no effort 
to disguise it. But I do not think it 
becoming a legislature, or advisable 
from prudential motives, to come for- 
ward with a general motion involving 
an abstract principle." 

Lord Palmerston held precisely the 
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same language. ** The advocates of 
the motion,** said he, (Ward's,) " wish 
first to assume the facts, and then to 
enquire whether those facts bear out 
the conclusion founded on the assump- 
tion. It seems to me, that it would 
be the grossest absurdity for the House 
to accede to the motion. It would be 
unwise and improper for the House to 
deal with any question, unless prepar- 
ed by previous information. But It 
would be especially unwise, upon such 
a question as this, which, as involving 
the religious feelings of the whole 
community, ought to be handled with 
more caution than any other." Thus 
spoke those Cabinet Ministers. 

Lord Brougham's language, a still 
more influential authority, was equally 
distinct. ** I do not know," said he, 
** that there is a surplus, and if there 
be, I do not know its amourit.*' And 
again — '< I said that I would not con- 
sent to the appropriation of any sur- 
plus arising out or church property to 
any other than Protestant purposes, 
as contradbtinguished from any thing 
likea proposition for applying such a 
surplus to the support of a Roman 
Catholic hierarchy.*' 

Dr Lushington*s language at the 
same period was — '* What can be 
gained by assenting to thb proposi- 
tion ? Are we to assent to it merely 
that we may conciliate one part of 
Ireland, at the cost of irritating the 
remainder? If we were to legislate 
in the spirit of the member for Dublin, 
will any impartial man suggest that wa 
should be dealing even-handed justice 
to the different parties in Ireland ?** 

Those references show indisputablr 
the real opinions of the party. A 
general march across the floor of the 
House had marvellously changed 
them. Yet that change shows only 
the happy flexibility which constitutes 
Whiggism* The caterpillar creeping 
on the ground, and eating the refuse 
of the soil, for one period of its being, 
then suddenly furnished with wings, 
and using them to spurn the soil, and 
leave the refuse far below, while it 
dallies in the sun, and sports along 
the air; and then, when the season 
goes down, going down witli it, and 
remaining, only to begin as the cater- 
pillar again — is no unnatural image of 
a party which stoops to all degradation 
by its nature, sees nothing in begin- 
ning in the mire, that it may bask in 
the glitter of office at last, and when 
flung down, instinctively stretches its 
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leogth in the nujf, and feeds on the 
corroptioa of the dost once more. 

Sir Henry Hardioge*! clear and 
manlj statement in the debate, gave a 
general refdtation to the motion, still 
Talnable from its facts* The causes 
and the condusioni are equally Talid 
at this hour. 

«< The distorbanoes of Ireland/* said 
the Irish Secretarjj ''are altogether 
erroneously charged to the popular 
hostility to a Protestant Establish- 
ment. The same description of vio- 
lences existed in the time of Henry 
YIIL, when there was but otte reli- 
gum in IrekuuL The same had oc- 
curred from 1792 to 1798; but no 
man could assign them to tithes. The 
testimony of Wolf Tone and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was decisive — that 
they arose, not from tithes, but from 
an attempt of the Presbyterians in the 
north to form a republic. From 1799 
to 1813, was a period of war. There 
were no Irish disturbances. The rents 
were high, and produce had advanced 
in value, and the people were thus 
contented. In 1823 and 1824, distur- 
bances began again. The evidence, 
when before the Lords, proved, that 
the causes were the subletting of farms, 
and the want of employment for a vast 
and poor popolation— not tithes nor 
religious differences. The evidence 
stated distinctly— < That it was the 
poverty of the people, which exposed 
them to the seduction of every feloni- 
ous or turbulent leader ; with the want 
of employment, and the non-residence 
of landlords, who mi^ht superintend, 
control, and advise.' Taking four Ro- 
man Catholic countiesof the south, con- 
taining 990,000 souU, and four Protes- 
tant of the north, containing 896,000, 
the number of outrages in the former 
four, in 1832, was 2 1 9, in the latter 36.** 

He stated, that as to principles 
brought forward b^ the advocates 
of the present motion, " they went 
not merely to the appropriation of a 
surplus, but to the total destruction of 
the Establishment in Ireland.** He 
spoke on the church revenues from 
the most authentic documents. Four 
years before, the whole amount of the 
church revenue (supposing it to be 
regularly paid,) would not have 
amounted to quite L.730,000. But 
the whole operation of the legislature 
since, had been to reduce the amount 
of tithe. Thus had been taken away 
L.293,500 a-year; the sum remain- 
ing therefore was only L.434,500. 
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Sir Robert Peel exposed the prin- 
ciple* the object and the party at 
OBce, in one of the most masteriy 
speeches of his whole Parliamentary 
career:-. 

'* Of all the courses open to the 
House on ecclesiastical subjects,** said 
he, ''what is the one proposed by 
the noble member for bevonshire ? 
(Lord J. Russell)— it is to add to reli- 
gions dissension and pecuniary interest 
— ^to leave nothing settled*-to estab- 
Uih nothing with respect to the sur- 
plus — but to content yourselves with 
asserting an ynproJUMe right, to apply 
an ima^auary surplus to an tmejcplained 
purpose! 

*' Surely Irelandis convulsed enough 
already; 

' There, hot and cold, and moist and dry, 
ContMid alike for maatery.* 

** But you (turning to Lord J. Rus- 
sell) would throw chaos in. 

** Tou are not now going to deter- 
mine whether it be expedient to found 
a new Establishment in Ireland. The 
question is, what will you do with the 
churches that now exist ? You have al- 
ready 1 100. Is it part of your present 
plan to abandon them? You have 
1 100 glebe houses. Under the Tem- 
poralities Bill you have made provi- 
sion for the increase of small hvings 
and the building of churches. What 
do you mean to do with them ? Yon 
say, your intention is to encourage the 
Protestant landlord to come and reside 
on his estate ; and the very first spec- 
tacle you place before h'ls eyes, b the 
dilapidation and ruin of that church 
which should afford a sanctuary for 
himself and his family.*' 

He then powerfullv adverted to the 
fact, that a motion of this kind, if put 
into practice, could not stop until it 
utterly extinguished the church in Ire- 
land. 

*' You are well aware,** said he, 
'* that this is no final settlement — that 
it u onl^ an instalment of the whole 
amount in contemplation. You teQ 
me that I am in the rear of improve- 
ment. But let me tell you, there is 
one course more fatal — to be in the 
rear of men's own arguments; and 
that course you are pursuing. I am 
not of opinion that it behoves a mi- 
nister to be for ever anxiously con- 
templating the ebb and flow of popular 
opinion. I say, that the man who 
takes this course will unsettle the 
minds of the people, and cause and 
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encourage a continual demand for in- 
noTation. 

'<You have taken up a position 
which you knew to be untenable, and 
you wish me to take it in common 
with you. But I will not consent to 
appropriate property connected with 
tlie Protestant Establishment to other 
purposes. I will not assent to your 
resolution* for the sake of Ireland 
itself; for I know its results would be« 
to send into Ireland^ not peaoey but a 
aword.- 

Then finally unmasking the true 
object — the overthrow of the Cabinet, 
he pressed a succession of home truths 
upon them. ** I tell you, that not- 
withstanding your Taunted majorities 
here^ you do not control public opi- 
nion. The people will not sanction a 
minority to embarrass a government. 
You may haye their silence, but you 
will not have their approbation." 

He oondnded by declaring, that if 
he were to be prevented from carrying 
the bill for a trananil settlement, and 
to find that the House was against 
him on the principles of his motion^ 
he would hold office no longer. On 
the division, the force of the new 
alliance was exhibited in a m«gority 
of thirty-three for the motion, in a 
House of 61 1 members ; the votes for 
it being 322, and against it 2H9. The 
English members gave a majority of 
nme for Ministers— 235 to 226. The 
Scottish members divided — 37 for 
Uie Opposition, 17 for Ministers. 
But the Irish members voted 6i for 
the Opposition* and but 37 for Mi- 
nisters. 

The division, pidpaUy decided the 
existence of the Cabinet. The vic- 
tory, however gained, was urged with 
jJl the eagerness of party in sight 
of pUuie. And, in a few nights a!^« 
Lord John Russell moved— <« That it 
is the opinion of this House that no 
measure on Uie subject of tithes in 
Ireland can lead to a satisfactory and 
final adjustment, which does not em- 
body the principle contained in the re- 
solution. ** This,*' said his Lordship, 
** is a necessary corollary to what the 
House has alreadv voted. Having 
declared their opinion, and excited 
the hopes of the Irish people, they 
would only inflict aggravated disap- 
pointment if they preued any meature 
on the subject of Uthes which did not 
embody the prindpie which they had 
sanctioned. It behoved the House 
to continue the work* and to declare 
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that the principle which they deemed 
essential to the moinUnance of peace 
and due administration of justice in 
Ireiandf should be carried into effect 
by some legislative measure." 

If ever public party is to be bound 
by its declarations, or if there can be 
a pledge in the words of any public 
man— if the most solemn assertions 
are to be more than words, and prin- 
ciples to be any thing stronger than 
playthings, those resolutions bound 
Whiggism to adhere to them under 
all circumstances, to carry them into 
the most substantial practice, and 
make them the first objects of their 
policy in their government of Ireland. 
We shall soon see with what sudden 
facility Whiggism turned its face from 
the whole plan, with what fortunate 
dexterity it could contrive to slip 
aside from principles thus pronounced 
essential, and with what sneering 
ridicule it east its official glance upon 
every man who called on it to perform 
its obligations. 

The contest now rapidly closed, a 
third division carried the resolution 
by a majority of 27 ; and on the Idth 
of April Sir Robert Peel announced 
that the Cabinet had resigned. 

Thus fell the first effort to retrieve 
the national hopes, to arrest the pro- 
gress of extravagant changes, and to 
re-esUblbh the Constitution. Nothing 
could be more true than the language 
of the late leader of the House of 
Commons, that the opinion of a ma- 
jority in the Legblature would not 
decide the motion. The country was 
indignant, but the measures of Opposi- 
tion had been urged on with such sua- 
picious rapidity, that public feeling 
had not time to remonstrate. But 
when it awoke at last, it awoke with 
a force and universality which showed 
the Whig Cabinet that its days were 
already numbered. Addresses by the 
thousand flowed in upon Sir Robertf 
regretting his abandonment of power, 
and giving the highest praise to his 
administration. No minuter since 
Pitt filled so large a space in national 
confidence, none received so laige a 
tribute of national honour. The 
&11 of his Cabinet was so palpably 
the work of a cabal, that it raised 
him still higher in public esti- 
mation; the nature of the questioni 
which closed his government, showed 
even his Parliamentary talenU in a 
new and more conspicuous point of 
view. Religion, pubuefaith^ personal 
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integrity^ the defence of the constitu- 
tioQ against conspiracy, and the asser* 
tloD of the rights of common sense 
against insinuation and intrigue, were 
the topics on which he was summoned 
to protect the fair name of English 
legislation against Whiggism. They 
were well suited to the strong and 
lucid style of his eloquence, and the 
House listened with involuntary ad- 
miration, and the country with nn- 
ahated interest, to the knowledge and 
feelings of the Britbh senator, deliver* 
ed in language worthy of his cause 
and his distinction. 

On the 18th of April, the new 
Cabinet was announced. Lord Mel- 
bourne was agun First Lord of the 
Treasury ; Lord John Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr Charles Grant, 
were the Secretaries for the Home 
Departments, the Foreign, and the 
Colonial; Sir John Hobhouse was 
President of the Board of Control ; 
Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; Lord Howick, Secretary at 
War ; Spring Rice, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and Lord Lansdowne, 
President of the Council. Sur John 
Campbell and Mr Rolfe, were the 
Attorney and Solicitor* General; Lords 
Mulgrave and Morpeth, the Irish Lord 
Lieutenant and Secretary, and Lord 
Plunket, Chancellor. By a singular 
deficiency, Whiggism was unable to 
furnish a Lord Chancellor, and the 
great seid was put in commission. 

Thus, for the first time, England 
saw a Ministry, the genuine oflfspring 
of the Reform Bill; stamped by a 
triple patemitpr, each equally obnoxi- 
ous to the nation. The public opinion 
was instantly shown in the resistance 
to the re- election of the Minbters. 
Lord John Russell was thrown out for 
Devon by a minority of 627. Mr 
Littleton was lifted into the peerage, 
but his seat for the county of Stafford 
was immediately filled by a Conserva- 
tive. Mr Charles Grant was similarly 
lifted into the peerage, but hu seat for 
Inverness was similarly filled by a 
Conservative. There was a general 
struggle. But Lord John Russell 
at last reached Parliament through 
Stroud, where Colonel Fox accepted 
the Chiltam Hundreds, and Lord Pal- 
merston came in for Tiverton, which 
had been vacated by Mr Kennedy. 

Ministers had now gained the grand 
Whig object, and they b^ffan to play 
the habitual Whig game. Radicalism 
demanded that they should do some- 
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thing to fulfil its glowing expectations. 
But to its astonishment, it was told by 
the Minister—'' That if he had learned 
any thing by the experience of the 
last three years, it was, that the way 
to fall into diflSculties, was to attempt 
to undertake too many things at once.** 
Yet hope still might dwell on the 
Commutation of Tithes, and Municipal 
Reform. In the House of Lords, the 
Premier held the same language. 
'' Qis principles were those of sde, 
prudent, ana truly efficient reforma- 
tion ; the tendency of which was not 
to subvert or endanger, but to 
strengthen and establish the institu- 
tions of the country. And with re- 
gard to ecclesiastical government, he 
assured their Lordships that every 
measure contemplated on the subject 
would have for its purpose the promo- 
tion of true piety throughout his Bfa- 
jesty's dominions.** 

But this general declaration of good- 
will was suddenly and closely ques- 
tioned by Lord Alvanley. His lord- 
ship demanded, '< before he could give 
full credit to Ministers for their pa- 
triotism, how it was that they got their 
places? He wished to know how 
Ministers stood with regard to the 
Irish agitator and his followers ? He 
wished to know whether Government 
had, or had not, secured their aid, and 
if they had, what were the terms? 
Only two months before, that person 
had said at a public meeting, ' it ia 
not vanity that makes me think that I 
shall yet hear some member of the 
Irish Parliament hail me as the father 
of my country, exclaiming— *' The 
Union is prostrate, and Ireland is 
free.** * It was but a short time since 
that person had publicly said of the 
House of Lords, ' a reform in the 
House of Lords is essentially necessary 
for the security of popular freedom, 
and I shall assist in procuring that 
reform. I am anxious that that House 
should be founded on common sense ; 
in short, that it should be converted 
by law into an eiectwe assembly.* 
That person had been denounced in 
every way, but by name, in the speech 
from the throne. That person had, 
not long since, opposed the noble 
lord's government in the most decided 
manner. It was beyond human cre- 
dulity to believe he would not oppose 
the present government, unless for 
reasons which the House would be glad 
to hear from the Minister himself. 

Lord Melbourne's answer was to 
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this effect. " The noble lord has 
asked, how far I coincide in opinion 
with Mr 0*Connell? V^hy^notat alt. 
He has asked if I retain the eame 
opinions I held on the Coercion Act. 
I answer, I certainly do entertain the 
tame opinions, and \ persevere in ihem. 
The noble lord has asked, whether I 
have taken anj means to secure the 
aid of Mr 0*Connell ; and if so, on 
what terms ? I answer, I do not know 
whether I still have the assistance of 
Mr O^Connellornot ; but I state raost 
distinctly, that / have taken no sttps 
to secure it. I have entered into no 
terms whatever: nor said any things 
from which any inference could be 
drawn, in order to insure that indivi- 
dQai*s support.** These words are 
worth remembering. 

But by what means are we to recon- 
cile the Premier's declarations with 
those of his supporters ? From them 
we have the following statement of 
the case i^^** We entered,** says one 
of the Popish leaders, and a mem- 
ber of parliament, " into a close 
alliance with the Whigs, and at the 
meeting at Lord LichfieUts^ formed 
that c/oftf, and, I trust, indissoluble 
compact, by which so much has 
been effected. How glorious that we 
put the Tories out of office by a re- 
adntion on the Irish Church, and the 
great principle of the secular appro^ 
priation of church property, to which 
the Whigs are now woAfor ever pUd^ 
ged/*' And thb was a speech made to 
a public assembly in the October of 
the same year ; never contradicted and 
never explained away. 

The appropriation pledge was now 
to be redeemed, and the statements of 
Lord Morpeth in bringing in the bill 
for that purpose, are perfectly elucida- 
tory of the spirit of Whiggism. On the 
26th of June, he moved the first read- 
ing of a measure, combining the pro- 
p<Mal of the late Ministers for convert- 
ing the existing composition of tithe 
into a rent charge^ with the appropria^ 
Hon of 860 livings, on the ground of 
their having the number of fifty 
Protestants in each. It was pro- 
posed to suspend Uie appointment 
or presentation to all benefices so 
circumstanced. In parishes where 
there were no Protestants^ the spi- 
ritual concerns which might arise, 
were to be in charge of a neighbour- 
ing minisier, appointed by the bbhop, 
with the salary oi/ive pmmds a-year. 
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There were other arrangements vary- 
ing according to the number of Pro- 
testanu, from one to fifty. But in 
case of any parish of the value of more 
thanL.dOO becoming vacant, the Lord 
Lieutenant, on the repart of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, would be em- 
powered to make such a reduction as 
should seem fitting ; not, however, re- 
ducing it below L.300 a-year. The 
fund thus accruing, and called the 
<' reserve fund,*' was to be applied, 
first, to the payment of the stipends 
of the neighbouring ministers or cu- 
rates ; next to the charges on the sus- 
pended parishes ; next to the erection 
of places of worship ; and finally, to 
be banded over to tiie commissioners 
of national education in Ireland, to be 
applied to the religious and moral in- 
struction of all classes of the people, 
without distinction of religious per- 
suasion. 

It is not our purpose to fasten on 
individuals even the charges which 
may obviously belong to their plans. 
We may even go the length of ad- 
mitting that they do not penetrate into 
their own principles, nor see the conse- 
quences of their own measures. But 
that is no reason why others should 
be blind. It is observable, that in all 
the Whig conceptions of religious po- 
lity, the question seems to turn simply 
on, how many are of one faith, and 
how many of another. The Whig 
places himself in the position of a 
wholly unconcerned umpire, deciding 
on matters in which be has no opinion. 
" Tros fyriusve." Certainly this al- 
together differs from our view ; we 
think that it is of the very highest im- 
portance to put truth in all things be- 
fore the people. In matters of reli- 
gion, to place that truth in their hands 
by every rational means | and, though 
without the use of force of any kind, 
to give them the fullest opportunity of 
acquiring that knowledge which is 
essential to their welfare. - We say, 
that it must be of importance to that 
knowledge to have a Protestant min- 
ister in every parish of Ireland, even 
though the whole population were 
Roman Catholics; because it is of im- 
portance to have before the eyes, even 
of Roman Catholics, an individual 
ready to communicate to them the 
scriptures, to exhibit the Christian 
virtues in his conduct, and even by 
his general superiority to their priests, 
to draw the attention of the people to 
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aacred things. We say, that though 
the harvest iJi in the haad of HeaveDy 
the F«ed is in the hand of iDan» and 
that we have never doubted that sa- 
cred truth will ultimately make its 
way,- where lie to whom it is intrust- 
ed does his duty. But the poliey 
which would withdraw the Protestant 
minister from a parish, merely heoauso 
the Romish population outnumbered 
the Protestant, would be only to con- 
sign the weak to perpetual helpless- 
ness, the negligent of the scriptures 
to their total oblivion. Or even, in 
the extreme case, that there was not 
a single Protestant in the parish but 
the minister, and that he had not even 
a church to officiate in — it is true, that 
in such a case he could not display to 
the people the superior simplicity and 
decorum of the Protestant worship, 
nor iT'dac^ them to bear his exposi- 
tions of the Scriptures from his pnlpk ; 
yet, conld he not write, and address 
them by the not less touching aad 
more accessible means of his pen ? 
Could he not distribute the scrip- 
tures? Conhl he not, by bis know- 
ledge of their necessities, by his perso- 
nal kindnesses, and even by the silent 
-virtue of his example, render them 
benefits of no slight order, until the 
rise of a new generation, or the awak- 
ened iraderstanding of the old, gave 
new hopes of a purer faith among 
them ? But the efiect of the appro- 
priation principle would oe this: — 
You have to-day but little of official 
duty, to-morrow you shall have no- 
thing. T^e population to-day are 
Papists, and therefore Papists they 
Khali be for ever. The peasantry have 
not now the scriptures to read, and 
therefore they shall never have them 
to read. This principle, applied to any 
other branch of human advancement, 
would be turned into instant ridicule. 
The gfround is ster I le,therefore you s hall 
never try the effect of cultivation . The 
tree has not produced fruit for these fifty 
years; therefore you shall neverprune, 
graft, nor mould it. The same prin- 
ciple would instantly extinrish all at- 
tempts at the conversion of the Hea- 
then. " What madoMn are you, in 
going among the savages of the South 
Sea I there is not a Christian among 
them : they outnumber you by hun- 
dreds or thousands ; they worship 
stocks and stones: why offer them 
Christianity when they already have 
a religion of their own ? ** The same 
principle would have stopped the 
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Apostles in their progress from Pale* 
stine through the world. '* You art 
outnumbered ; the people do not 
call for you : nay, they hate and de- 
spise yon. They ridicule your doc- 
trine and disdain yoor authority.** 
Yet the command was given *' To 
teach all nations ;** and the Apoetlcs 
went forth, and their religion triumph- 
ed over Paganism with all its pomp^ 
and all its intrigue, and all its power. 
We do not desire to charge indivi- 
duals among the Whigs with so deep 
an offenoe as the belief that all rdi- 
gions are alike, and all merely matter 
of convenience ; but it u impossible 
to see the general dealings of Whig- 
gism with religious interests, without 
surprise at its slowness to discover the 
difference between them. But is it 
possible that the religion which gives 
the scriptures into tiie hands of man» 
which enjoins him to make them his 
law, aad lays on him the perpetual 
obligations of purifying his heart and 
worshipping " in spirit and in tmtb,'* 
can be no more important eren to 
pnblic order than the religion which 
practically shuts up the scriptorei, 
makes the opinions of Popes and 
councib, and all the common fallibili- 
ties of man, equal in auUiority to the 
inspired volume, and prostrates the 

geople before altars covered with re- 
cs and images ? It was the result of 
a policy of this kind, proceeding from 
apathy in the old l^islatbn of the 
empire, that the immense m^ority of 
Ireland fell back into Popery, are Pap- 
ist at the present day, and that Ireland 
is a source of perpetual disturbance ; 
that every wild absurdity takes refuge 
in its population, and that every ha- 
zard of England takes an additional 
hue of danger from the ready and un- 
dying bittemess'of Irish faction. Why, 
it is asked, has not Irehind become 
tranquil in the course of six hundred 
years ? The true answer is, because 
Ireland has not become Protestant. 
Why does one portion of Ireland seem 
destmed to be the seat of eternal tu- 
mults, while the northern provinces 
rival the beauty and tranquillity of 
England ? Beoaiuse the north is Pro- 
testant. The north lies imder exactly 
the same political circumstances with 
the south, shares all that the Papist 
declaimers call grievances, pays tithes, 
returns no more members to parlia- 
ment than the rest, &c. Yet the dif- 
ference between diem is like the dm- 
sage from one climate to another. 
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Bat why ba» not Protestantism be- 
come universal ? The tme answer isy 
because the plunder of the esta- 
biisbment by Henry VI 11. and his 
SQceessors has impoverished the ehurch. 
DeeUinera may tell us^ that the po- 
verty of the cbiurch purifies its virtue. 
Whether tlie beggar is a better man 
for his begg^ary, isa question of whieh 
those deelaimers would be the last to 
make the persooal experiment. But 
poverty at least extinguishes public 
fifficienoy. The clergyman struggling 
for bread must be an inadequate in- 
strument 'for all the chief purposes of 
a churchman ; a pauper commands 
bat little respect any where ; and the 
life which is absorbed in providing 
for the pressures of the hour must im« 
perfectly fill the duties of the general 
teaeher— pfoteotion and example of 
the pojpulation. Instead of the weak 
and innnitelv shortsighted policy of di- 
minishing the means of scriptural in- 
stmetion tbe morethev are required — 
and what can possibly require them 
nsore than a eoontiy covered with a 
Tast Papist ranltitade, bowing down to 
images of saints, and believing all the 
tales of Remish credulity ?— the first 
act of a wise government would be> in 
every instance, to invigorate the esta- 
blishment; to supply every possible 
means for the snst^iance of a learned, 
sealousy and efibotive Protestant cler- 
gy I to plant churches wherever 
cnnrches could find, or even contem- 
plate, a pfvpulation ; to encourage able 
men by the most direct and public pa- 
tronage, and turn their minds to the 
religions cultivation of the people ; to 
dispense with all the old and unhappy 
rales by which government patronage 
was guided in the days when Parlia- 
mentary interest was suffered to fill 
the Irish church with dnlneis and in- 
dolence ; and, above all, to appoint 
bishops from among the dei^ most 
distinguished for the vigour, intelU- 
genoe, and ardour of their Chris- 
tianity. The time for this most essen- 
tial change is folly come. Eloquence 
^ould be among the flnt claims to 
distinction* as it is the highest public 
ittstmment of effect in all things. The 
eloquence of thepulpithas fidlen away, 
but it is tbe great weapon of victory in 
dMt greatest of all combats, spiritual 
tmth against spiritual error ; the na- 
tive genius of England and Ireland, 
however sleeping, is not dead. Deep 
as its slumber may be, the voice of a 
patriot gofvemment has only to call it 



to be answered, and a new illustrious 
era, if religious era only, awaits that 
summons to begin. The true point 
of view in which the eye of govern- 
ment should look upon Ireland, Is 
as a Missionary country. A vast 
population lying in darkness, only be- 
cause the light has not been poured 
upon them; contented with the spi- 
ritual fetter, only because they have 
never known the blessings of spiritual 
freedom ; and ready and terrible in- 
struments of political tumult on the 
largest scale, dimply because religious 
knowledge, the great corrector of hu- 
man delusion, and the great softener 
of human discontent, has never been 
expounded among them on the largest 
scale. Ireland must be Protestant, or 
it will never be prosperous; religions 
error must be swept from the soil, be- 
fore it can be peaceable ; the jungle 
must be cleared, befote the vapours of 
the marsh can cease to poison the 
land. 

In the progress of the bill, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel on the 2ist, on the motion 
for its eommittal, moved as an amend.* 
ment that it should be divided into 
two parts, that the House might 
have an opportunity of considering 
the part relative to the rent charge, 
and rejecting altogether this portion 
which was to suppress 860 parishes. 
His speech tore the bill to pieces. 
But we must confine ourselves to his 
brief detail of the actual condition to 
which the tamperings with propertv 
had successively reduced the Irish 
clergymen. 

«< Look,*' said Sir Robert, " to the 
actual result in figures. Take L.lOO 
of tithe composition. First of all three- 
tenths are to be deducted, reducing it 
to L.70. The effect of the new averw 
age on corn, will reduee this by 
one-sixth, or L.ll, lOs., leaving the 
clergyman no more than L.58, 10s. 
Then the woods and forests are to 
have sixpence in the pound, or 
L.l, 9s., leaving to the unfortunate 
clergyman, out of L. 100, not a farthing 
more than L.67 1 '* 

He then gave a still more expressive 
illustration. 

^ Try the effect of thb bill,** said 
he, ** on a largfsr scale. Take a be- 
nefice where the tithe by composition 
is L.600 a-year. The three-tenths, 
or L.IHO, sink it at once to L.420. 
One-sixth, the forther deduction by 
the new average, sinks it to L.350. 
Then comes a new deduction by the 
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woods and forests of L.8, ISs. Thus 
remaio to the clergyman out of his 
L.600 but L.d41, 58. Then comes 
the Temporalities Bill with its tax of 
two and a half per cent.* or L.8f lOs., 
bringing it down to L.dd2, 15s. He 
then has to paj his curate L.75 a- 
year, and for insuring his life L.70 
more. Thus with but L.187> 15s. 
left, let the House judge of his po- 
sition. On the general scale of 
the Establishment, the working of 
the Bill would reduce the total in- 
come of the Church in Ireland to 
L. 377,679.** These argumenU were 
unanswerable ; but on the division. Sir 
R. Peel's motion was lost by a majo* 
rity of 37, 182 voting for it, and 319 
against it. The English members 
gave a majority of 8 for it, and the 
Scottish a majority of 8 against ; but 
it was the Irish force that carried the 
day — 63 voting against it and but 84 
for it. But it had still to undergo the 
ordeal of another tribunal. On the 
24th of August, the Bill went into 
Committee in the House of Lords, and 
the appropriation clauses were met 
with the most instant and direct de- 
fiance. Lord Haddington, who had 
lately been the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, moved, that ** the whole 
should be expunged from the Bill.*' 

The Bishop of London exposed its 
nature with powerful and eloquent 
contempt. 

*< This," said he, '< is a measure of 
pacification ! Religious discord is 
said to be the bane of Ireland. Yet 
this Bill goes from parish to parish 
fomenting, continuing, and exciting 
discord t^tween Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics. They propose to pa* 
cify these parishes. How ? — by ex- 
terminating the Protestants ! An- 
other alleged necessity was that ofj>a- 
mfying the Roman Catholics. Had 
not their Lordships already abundant 
evidence of the futility of all such 
efforts ? Had they not, each and dl, 
signally and lamentably failed? It 
seemed to be a peculiarity in Irish 
legislation that there was never to be 
in any of its acts a principle of finality. 
In this measure, however, there was 
a principle of finality— there was the 
seed of destruction. If they were to 
pass this Bill, they might as well em- 
Dodv in it, that in the year 1840, or, 
at all events, at no distant period, the 
Protestant Church in Ireland shall for 
ever cease. The Roman Catholic 
priesthood had described the £stab« 



lishment as ' a badge of conquest, and 
a token of slavery ;* well, if it were so, 
when Government had stripped it of 
some 860 parbhes, would it not re- 
main as much a badge of conquest aa 
ever ? Within the last thirty years, 
more than 600 new churches, and aa 
many glebe houses, had been buUt— 
would one of those have been built 
had this bill been passed at the time 
of the Union? This was the first 
step, no, not the first, but the most 
gigantic and determined stride vet 
made towards the suppression of that 
Church. They ought, as true Pro- 
testants, to deal with Ireland aa 
with a country that should become 
Protestant; but the direct tend- 
ency of the measure was, to Pa- 
paUie Ireland. Every parish consist* 
ing of fewer than fifty Protestants was 
to be deprived of a resident clergy- 
man ; with all the encouragements 
and consolations which he was able to 
afford ; and the necessary result must 
be, that the Protestants would be 
compelled to expatriate themselves^ 
Thb measure, if it succeeded, would 
inspire incalculable confidence in & 
body of men, who, whether by storm 
or spite, by force or fraud, were bent 
on effecting the destruction of the 
Church of England, but knew Uiat it 
was hopeless to attempt this while 
the Church of Ireland stood.*'— To 
this no answer was made, or could be 
made. The Bill was crushed. On 
the division. Ministers were left in a 
minority of 97. The motion agamsi 
the appropriation clauses being car- 
ried by 138 against 41. Well ma/ 
we exclaim, <* Thank God, we have 
Lords I* The Bill was abandoned by 
Ministers. 

In this crisis, what ought those Mi- 
nisters to have done? Beyond all 
onestion, to have instantly resigned* 
They were pledged to carry the mea- 
sure; they were palpably unable to 
carry it. They had declared it in the 
most distinct manner to be essential to 
the pnblic peace, and to all good go- 
vernment in Ireland. Were they to 
attempt to carry on a government in 
which they could not answer for the 
public peace, and was ofiSce to entitle 
them to give up what thev had pro- 
nounced essential to the pnblic safety ? 
They had declared the Appronriatioii 
a matter of common justice to Ireland^ 
were they now to remain in offiee^ and 
acouiesce in a denial of justioe? The/ 
had made the refoial of the a^n^riai* 
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tion prindple the ^romid on whieh were asked with heayy and foolish ri- 



tbey depriyed the king of the minis, 
try of Sir Robert Peel ; were they 
themieWes to retain the ministry when 
they were as unable to carry this 
u all-heaHng and Tital measure*** as 
Sir Robert Peel was unwilling ? In 
both casesy the country was to be de- 
prived of it; and by what worthier 
tenure eould they regard themseWes 
as holding office, than that of the men 
whom* on this ground, they had ex- 
eluded? Or what is a ministry, if it 
cannot carry its own measores; or 
what is the worth of any measures if 
they are never to reach beyond the 
desk of the cabinet? There can be 
no doubt whatever, that Ministers, in 
the spirit of old English feelings, 
cnghtto have placed Uieir offices at 
the disposal oi the king without an 
hour's delay* 

But new times had come, and old 
feelings had passed away. We were 
Imt commencing a period in which 
Ministers were to eznibit themselves 
beaten week alter week, until beating 
became familiar to them, and ruin bad 
stared them so often in the face, that 
their political life was a succession of 
escapes, their existence but a ridicu- 
lous contingency, and their best secu- 
rity but a reprieve. But the pro- 
tnHeted session now closed, and the 
king concluded it on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. 

Parliament had shut up its doors ; but 
a new scene was to be exhibited in the 
streets. The Lords bad thrown them- 
idves into the breach of the Consti- 
tution, and had baffled the assaults of 
Popery and Radicalism. A political 
itinerant was now exhibited to pun« 
ish them for this timely act of manli- 
ness and wisdom, and a succession of 
public meetings was organized through 
tlie ooimtry, to rouse the popular mind 
lor the next campaign. 

<' What do the Lords want?** was 
the cry of these travelling haranguers. 
^ Why: to fasten their sons and 
cousins upon the public purse. Peel 
says, that we are but for one house of 
Pariiament ; no, we are for two, but 
not a black house and a white one ; 
one that is not honest, and one that is 
honest.— We are for two honest 
honses. — Let the Lords be elected for 
five or six vears.— What title have 
Lords to legislate for us ? ** 

Amid all this absurdity, the favour- 
ite souree of rabble a^>Ml was the 
heredilaiy peerage* The populace 



dicule* whether they would have any 
opinion of a hereditary carpenter, or 
employ a hereditaij physician, or think 
that the son of a Uulor inherited 
his father's skill in making a coat? 
And the gross and dull fools who 
thought that this was humour, and 
pretended to think that it was argu- 
ment, ran from town to town asking 
the same ouestions, and receiving 
their reward in the laughter of tM 
mob, and the infinite contempt of the 
nation. Every man of sense knowSf 
that the peerage are not placed in 
Parliament in the expectation of their 
exhibiting more talent than may be 
fiiirly expected among men of tbe best 
education, and accustomed to the ge- 
neral exercise of their understandings 
upon public subjects. No man of 
sense expects talents to be hereditary : 
and if the purpose of the peerage was 
to supply tbe nation with either phy- 
sicians or tailors, inheritance should 
not be the means. But the purpose 
is to supply the nation with guardians 
of the national property, and for this 
the inherited property and rank of the 
peerage make them invaluable. Such 
men know the worth of property, from 
its possession. They know the impor* 
tance of public peace from the security 
which it gives to their own estates, and 
they are acquainted with the wisdom 
of protecting the property of others, 
even if they had no higher motive than 
the selfish interest of preserving their 
own. The peerage u thus, by its nature, 
hostile to all public disturbance, to all 
rude changes of law, to all illegal acts 
against property, and to all attempts 
of faction to shake the throne, which 
in its turn is the common protection 
of all. Thus the peerage is essen- 
tially and- revolutionary. It is by its 
position the protector of the people 
from the crown, and of the crown from 
the people. The coronet is conserva- 
tive ; and while the peerage does its 
duty and follows its nature, the con- 
stitution will live, and not an hour 
longer. 

But even in point of ability, it is 
nothing but the most pitiful disregard 
of truth which attempts to cover the 
House of Peers with the general stig- 
ma of personal inaptitude. Whue 
nature no more denies talent to the 
son of a peer than the son of a pea- 
sant, the country is perpetuallv rein- 
forcing the peerage with the choicest 
ability of every branch of publio exr 
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tion. It ig not merely the son of the 
^reat landholder; every name who 
rises by personal effort to national 
honour^ is continually advanaiog to 
strengthen the intellectual claims of 
the House of Lords ; the heads of the 
bar, the chief officers of the army* the 
chief scholars of the • churchy are all 
moving towards the neerage every 
Year of their lives s and the debates in 
the House exhibit ability, learning, 
and the highest insults of political 
ej^perience> in as ample a decree as 
a^y assembly that ever existed. 

We press these facts, beoause these 
questions will all return* They are 
tne breath in the nostrils of revolution; 
and whenever there are men who ex- 
pect to force a livelihood out of tu- 
mult, we are sure to find those in the 
bead and front of their appeals to the 
rabble. But, let England look to his- 
tory, and there discover, without the 
mueries of future experience, the wis- 
dom to be derived from the past. In 
the British annals, the whole danger 
for the last 200 years has arisen 
from the excitement of the populace. 
The Great Rebellion of 1641, exhibi- 
ted the peerage overthrown, and the 
House of Commons put in possession 
of the sovereignty. What was. the 
consequence? The monarchy was 
overthrown with the peerage. A 
despotism in parliament was erected, 
sustained by a despotism in the streets 
— ^property was confiscated in all di- 
rections, men were exiled, robbed, and 
slain, for the attempt to adhere to the 
laws ; the unhappy king was murder- 
ed, without law, and in defiance of 
law. The House of Commons, which 
had rebelled against the king for lay- 
ing on imposts to less than the amount 
of a million a-y ear, laid on imposts to 
the amount of «ir millions. In the 
seven years of its despotism, the mo- 
ney extorted from the people by the 
House amounted to forU/ mUliont 
sterling: all was public robbery. Every 
thing >vas referred to Committees, and 
the Committees never brought in 
any accounts. The House voted 
L.dOO,000 for the pockets of the 
members themselves. '< The Com- 
mittees,'* says Hume, '* had unlimited 
power of secreting whatever sums 
they pleased from the public treasure. 
To facUUate their frauds, the Exche- 
quer was abolished: the excise was 
extended over provisions, and the 
common necessaries of life: ne^ly 

e-half of the goods and chattels, and 



at least one-half of the rents and re- 
venues of the nation bad been seques- 
trated." 

And this was the eondnct of an as- 
semb^, whieh wvs not formed of the 
ruffians whom a revolution would, 
in our day«, plaee in power ; it was 
not formed of those o^ous, malign 
nant, vulgar, and vioiouB miscreantt, 
who would now be found railing at 
all authority, with bo other oliject Sian 
robbery, and no other limit to their 
robbery than their power of evading 
justice. It was eomposed of men Si 
character and ability, many of them 
also men of honour andprineiple ; but 
the curse of uncontrolled power was 
on them; they yielded only to the 
instinoti of all demeoracies, and eould 
no -move resist that original law of 
thefar condition, whieh makes unlind- 
ted power ruinous to human principle, 
than the ewimmer in a cataract can 
resist the plunge of the stream. We 
ought deeply to study the history of 
the years from 1641 to 1640. There 
is little new under the sun, but there 
is nothing new in the career of rabble 
power: generation after generatioii« 
the same figures with the same round 
of crime ; the same danoe of death 
exhibits the same mixtures of forions 
revelry and mortal miii; the same 
table of ghastly intemperanoe is spread 
to pamper the same degrading and 
desperate appetites; the same laiar* 
house throws open its doors, and dis- 
plays the same moody madness and 
startling disease of a popular love of 
rapine, excited by the arts of popular 
intriguers, impostors, and traitors. 

In 1836 Parliament was opened by 
the Ring in person, on the 14th of 
February. The first business of im- 
portanoe» was the introduction of a 
hill to '« reform the Irish Municipal 
Corporations.*' Those corporations 
having been chiefly established for the 
express support of English connexion, 
and protestantism in Ireland, had long 
been ol;t>*<^^ of the bitterest hostility 
to the Irish party. The history of the 
bill in this session was brief ; it passed 
the Commons and went to the Lords ^ 
there it received amendments, was 
returned to the Commons, and the 
amendments not satisfying the eon- 
structors of the bill, it was thrown 
aside. 

But the Appropriation Bill of last 
year must come on again. There was 
a power behind the Treasury beneht 
whioh insisted that thdmeasure shonU 
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be carried^ and the Whigs were again 
foioed into the field. On the 24th of 
Aprily Lord Moipeth* as Iriah Secre- 
tai^» brought in the billf but its fur- 
ther discussion was postponed for some 
montitt, and» in the mean time. Lord 
Stankj brouglit in a bill to meet the 
disturbances of the question^ without 
the obnoxious principle. Ministers 
oljected to the bill, as an obstacle to 
tlMir own^ and laid down the follow- 
ing principles* which we quote, as em^ 
bodjing what we presume is to be 
regard^ as the Whig doctrine on 
subjects of religion. ** They were not 
prepared to sajr, that the principle that 
the EsUblished Church ought to be 
that of the nujoritY, ought to be 
carried out to its fuU extent in Ir^ 
land. But the duty of the State, wa^, 
not to select and support that creed 
only which the supreme authority con- 
sidered to be founded on trutA, but to 
provide means for ineulcathig the 
principles of morality and rdwion 
among the great botfy of the people.'* 
Now, this language states fairly 
enough the system of Whig legisUtlon 
on the religion of the country. And 
to what does it amount? Thel€gisl^ 
ture, consisting confessedly of the 
wisest and most experienced body of 
the State, is not to give the nation the 
benefit of its wisdom and experience in 
the most important matter Uiat can af- 
ieot society. It is to regulate trade, pub- 
lic habits, and intercourse, every minor 
interest of man ; but to keep aloof from 
Influencing the religious advance ci 
the people. Even if they were in the- 
deptns of the grossest religious igno- 
rance; if they worshipped an image of 
Vishnu or Budb, or offered saonfices 
to a anake, or, Uke the .Negro, wor- 
shipped the evil principle itself, a 
legislature possessing the lights and 
evidences which belong to Christi- 
anity, firmly convioeed by those prooft 
that it was the only true religion, that 
without its knowledge man must only 
grow more corrupt, and that he must 
sink into a hopeless futurity ; still the 
Christian legislature is not toadopt the 
natural and simple means of awakmg 
this knowledge among the people, by 
sending teachers of Christianity among 
them, by building churches, and by 
refusing to give any public encourage- 
ment to the old ignorance or old abo- 
nunations of the people. We are as 
far from forcing religion on the con- 
sciences of men, as the most Oberal of 
Whigs. We altogether depreciUe the 



practices of Popery in that persecu- 
tion, which Popery, though so sensi- 
tive to all pressures on its own ima- 
gined privileges, exercises wherever it 
has power, and which is a part of its 
claim as urfaUibU. We say, let the 
truth come before the people with 
every advantage, and let every fair 
means be given to make its impression 
on their minds. But let no public ad- 
vantage be given to error. Let us not 
strip the Roman Catholic of his 
chapel, nor exile his priest, nor confia. 
cate his property, for that would be 
persecution. But let us not strip the 
Protestant Church of its property, to 
please the Roman Catholic, for this 
would be to disable the progress of re- 
ligion. But then, we are told, let the 
legislature provide for inculcating the 
" principles of morality and religion 
on all.** But what principles? the 
principles of what it oeems a false re- 
ligion, to promote the principles of 
what it deems a false morality ? How 
can falsehood in religion produce 
anything but falsehood in morality? 
Thus we are to have the legislature 
assisting to teach as truths, what it 
believes to be falsehoods, and called 
on to do that as a duty to the peo- 
ple, which it is solemnly convinced 
is a crime to itself, and a delusion 
and a danger to them. In this km- 
guage, we do not require that the 
Legislature should be a body of di- 
vines, nor that either they or the di- 
vines should choose a religion for the 
Seople. But this we say, let a Cbris- 
an legislature give all the assistance 
of law and lawful power to the pro- 
gress of Christianity : let a protestant 
legislature refuse to give any public 
assistance whatever to what it solemn- 
ly believes to be a corruption of Chris- 
tianity ; and thus having provided that 
truth shall at least be unembarrassed 
in its efforts, leave the rest to the high 
Providence that gives moral light, and 
prospers the exertions of sincerity. If 
this had been done at>out 300 years ago, 
there would never have been a sword 
drawn in Ireland against the British 
crown. Had this been done a hun- 
dred years ago in Ireland, there would 
not now be a single papist in the pale: 
literature would have spread, good 
order would have flourished, the coun- 
tr^^ would have enjoyed the vast boun- 
ties which nature has provided in 
the singular fertility of her soil, the 
matchless commercial advantages of 
her position, and the talent and Indus- 
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try of a^people, who are eccentric 
only because they are tempted to dis- 
turbance, and disturbed only because 
they are idle. 

We must now come to a close. 
Prom this period the cabinet did no- 
thing : the game was played with its 
adherents behind a curtain, and the 
public knew little of Ministers^ except 
as thirteen gentlemen who attended 
the debates, to stand the ''pitiless 
pelting" of opposition. How they ma- 
naged to sUence the clamourers who 
had so loudly demanded general 
change, is amonff those secrets which, 
if great men seldom possess, little men 
guard with such scrupulous fidelity. 

They did nothing : they opened 
and closed sessions, and received their 
salaries with official accuracy. The 
country was sinking in the estimate 
of Europe ; but as no political earth- 

auake had come to shake the roo& of 
lie Treasury on their heads, they 
calmly awaited the operations of na- 
ture. 

The accession of her Majesty made 
no change in their politics or their 
position. Like the professors of ani- 
mal magnetism, they evidently ima- 
gined that the perfection of national 
health was somnolency, and that the 
manipulator who soonest set the coun- 
try asleep was at the head of bis pro- 
fession. One, and but one member of 
the Cabinet felt the change. The 
noble Premier became the supervisor 
of the Court entertainments, and his 
genius was thenceforth vigorously 
occupied in this congenial duty. 

But peace be to his ashes, and to 
the ashes of them all I Whether they 
have perished bodily as well as offi- 
cially, is still a matter of discussion ; 
for with the exception of one or two 
of their number, all have utterly 
disappeared. AU questions on the 
subject must be answered in the 
well-known melancholy cadence of the 
Eastern echo— a Voice cries. Where 
are they ? and Echo answers. Where ? 
—yet it is not impossible that they 
may sUll be in existence. It was but 
the other day that a cabinet of toads 
and bats to the number of thirteen, the 
exact Whitehall muster-roll, were dug 



out of a block of stone in Essex, all 
alive, after a quiet sinecnrism of a 
hundred and fifty years. The tale of 
the " Seven Sleepers*' of Ephesus has 
been laughed at as a legend, but per- 
haps our posterity may match it as a 
history. In no other shape will the 
Whig cabinet find a place in human 
record. Englishmen will turn away 
from their waste of years, and their 
feebleness of government, with won- 
der that such things could have been 
in a great, active, and intelligent 
country. Their whole administration 
will be regarded as a dull yet uneasy 
dream ; an interval of rest without re- 
fVeshment, and of the silence of sleep 
without the relaxation of the mind; 
a heavy cessation of all the manlier 
faculties, from which men spring up 
with a resolution to relapse into it no 
more. But the country has at length 
recovered; Conservatism, always the 
strength of England, Is now the prin- 
ciple of its administration* 

Men eminent in council and in the 
field have superseded a race whose 
names were unknown until they ap- 
peared in the Gazette, and whose 
names will be unknown from the mo- 
ment when they drop from that re- 
cord. But they have left us one ad- 
vantage, the complete and final expe- 
rience of a Whig Cabinet. With the 
full command of opportunity, with the 
multitude at their backs, with the 
Throne offering no obstacle, and with 
the nation prepared to give them a faur 
trial, their whole course had been one 
• of failure. In peace, they left the coun- 
try seven millions of debt, an increas- 
ing expenditure and a decreasing re- 
venue. How infinitely fortunate was 
it for the empire that they were not 
tried in war, that we were permitted to 
see the natural fate of Whig imbeci- 
lity without suffering fW>m its follies 
in action— that we were allowed to see 
the machinery fall to pieces by its own 
flimsiness, without seeing it fall on our 
beads^that we retain the recollection 
of the Cabinet, as we see a fragment 
of morbid anatomv in a museum, 
witliout feeling the diseased organ in 
our frame, and perishing of the despe- 
rate disease. 
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It if remarkable— ftodf without a 
preTious explanation, it might seem 
paradoxical to tay it — that oftentimes 
nnder a continual accession of light, 
important subjects grow more and 
more enigmatical. In times when 
nothing was explained, the stu- 
dent, torpid as his teacher, saw no- 
thing which called for explanation- 
all appeared one monotonous blank. 
But no sooner had an earlj twilight 
begun to solicit the creatlfo faculties 
of the eje, than many dusky objects, 
with outlines imperfectly denned, be- 
gan to con?er^ the eye, and to 
strengthen the nascent interest of the 
spectator. It b true that light in 
its final plenitude is calculated to dis- 
perse all darkness. But this effect 
belongs to its consummation. In its 
earlier and strtigglmg states, light does 
but repeal darkness. It makes the 
darkness palpable and " Tisible." Of 
which we may see a sensible illustra- 
tion in a fflooroy glass- house, where 
the sullen lustre from the furnace does 
but mass and accumulate the thick 
darkness in the rear upon which the 
moving figures are relieved. Or we 
may see an intellectual illustration in 
the mind of the savage, on whose 
blank surface there exists no doubt or 
perplexity at all, none of the pains 
connected with ignorance : he is con- 
seious of no darkness, simply, because 
for him there exists no visual ray of 
speeulatbn — no vestige of prelusive 
light. 

SimOar, and continually more simi- 
lar, has been the condidon of OAoient 
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history. Once yielding a mere bar* 
ren crop of facU and dates, slowly it 
has been kindling of late years into life 
and deep interest under superior 
treatment. And hitherto, as the h'ght 
has advanced, pari pauu have the 
masses of darkness strengthened. 
Every question solved has been the 
parent of three new questions un- 
masked. And the power of breath- 
ing life into dry bones, has but seem- 
ed to multiply the skeletons and life- 
less remains ; for the very natural rea- 
son — that these dry bones formeriy 
(whilst viewed as incapable of revivifi- 
cation) had seemed less numerous, be- 
cause every where confounded to the 
eye with stocks and stones, so long as 
tncfre was no motive of hope for mark- 
ing the distinction between them. 

Amongst all the illustrations which 
might illuminate this truth, none is so 
instructive as the large question of 
Paoan OaACLBs. Every part, indeed, 
of the Pagan religion, the course, geo- 
graphically or ethnographically, of its 
traditions, the vast labyrinth of its 
mythology, the deductions of its con- 
tradictory genealogies, the diq)uted 
meaning of its many secret ** mys- 
teries,** [rf xrr«ci^symbolia rites or ini- 
tiations,] all these have been submit- 
ted of late years to the scrutiny of 
glasses more powerful, applied un- 
der more combined arrangementSf 
and directed according to new prin- 
ciples more comprehensively framed. 
We cannot in sincerity affirm- 
always with immediate advantage. 
Bat e?en where the individual e^rC 
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may have heen a failure as regarded as they havejiieen represeDted. Wo 



the' immediate object, rarely, indeed, 
it has happened, but that much indi- 
rect illumination has resulted— which, 
afterwards entering Into combination 
with other scattered currents of light, 
has issued in dbcoveries of xalue; 
although, perhaps, any one contribu^ 
tion, taken separately, had been, and 
would haye remained, inoperative. 
Much has heen accomplishe<C chiefly 
of late years ; and, confining our view 
to ancient history, almost exclusively 
amongst the Germans— by the Savig- 
nys, the Niebuhrs, the Otfried Muel- 
lers. And, if that muck has left still 
more to do, it has also brought tho 
means of working upon a scale of far 
accelerated speed. 

The books now existing upon the 
ancient oracles, above all, upon the 
Greek oracles, amount to a small li- 
brary. The facts have been collected 
from all quarters, examined — sifted^ 
winnowed. Theories have been raised 
upon these facts under every angle of 
aspect; and yet, after all, we pro- 
fess ourselves to be dissatisfied. 
Amongst much that is sagacious, we 
feel and we resent with disgust a taint 
of falsehood diffused over these recent 
speculations from vulgar and even 
counterfeit incredulity ; the one gross 
vice of German philosophy, not less 
determinate or less misleading than 
that vice which, heretofore, through 
many centuries, had impoverished this 
subject, and had stopped its discussion 
under the anile superstition of the ec- 
clesiastical Fathers. 

These Fathers, both Greek and 
Latin, had the ill fortune to be extra- 
vagantly esteemed by the Church of 
Rome; whence, under a natural re- 
action, they were systematically de- 
preciated by tho great leaders of tho 
Protestant Reformation. And yet 
hardly in a corresponding degree. 
For there was, after all, even among 
the Reformers, a deep-seated preju- 
dice in behalf of all that was *' primi- 
tive** in Christianity; under which 
term, by some confusion of ideas, the 
Fathers oflen benefited. Primitivo 
Chrbtianity was reasonably venerat- 
ed ; and on this argument, that, for 
the first three centuries, it was neces- 
sarily more sincere. We do not think 
BO much of that sincerity which a& 
fronted the fear of persecution ; bo- 
cause, after all, the searching perse^ 
cutions were rare and Intermittiogs 
and not perhaps, in any case^ so ilery 



think more of that gentle but inudions 
persecution which lay in the solicita- 
tions of besieging friends, and more 
still of the continual temptations 
which haunted the irresolute Chris- 
tian in the fascinations of the public 
amusements. The theatre, the circus, 
and far beyond both, the cruel amphi- 
theatre, constituted, for the ancient 
world, a patsionato onjoymeot, that by 
many authors, and especially throogn 
one period of time. Is described as 
going to the verge of frenzy. And 
we, in modem times, are far too littlo 
aware in what degree these groat car- 
nivaJs, together with aiiother attrac- 
tion of great cities, the pomps and fes- 
tivals of tho Pagan worship, broke tho 
monotony of domestic life, which, for 
the old world, was even more oppres- 
sive than it is for us. In all princi- 
pal cities, so as to be within tho reach 
of almost all provincial inhabitanta* 
there was a hippodrome, often uniting 
the functions of the circus and the am^ 
phitheatre ; and there was a theatre. 
From all such pleasures tho Chrisdan 
was sternly exduded by his very pro* 
fession of faith. J*rom the festivals 
of the Pagan religion his exclusioa 
was even more absolute; againat 
them he was a sworn militant protes- 
ter from the hour of his baptism* And 
when these modes of ploasurablo rc^ 
laxation had been subtracted from aa- 
cient life, what could remaiu ? Evoa 
less, perhaps, than most readers ha¥0 
been led to consider. For the ancionta 
had no such power of extensive loeo- 
motion, of refreshment for their 
wearied minds, by travelling aad 
change of scene, as we children of 
modem civilisation possess. No ships 
had then been fitted up for passoii* 
gers, nor public carriages estahlished* 
nor roads opened extensively, nor ho- 
tels 80 much as imagined hvpotheti* 
cally ; because the relation of ^fM^or 
the obligation to reciprocal hospita- 
lity, and latterly, the Roman relatioa 
of patron and client, had stifled tba 
first motions of enterprise of tho aa- 
cients ; in fact, no man travelled bat 
the soldier and the auin of political 
authority. Consequently, in sacrifi- 
cing public amusements, the ChrisdsA 
sacrificed all pleasure whatsoovor thai 
was not rigorously doQQiestic ; whilst 
in facing the contingencies of peiso- 
cutions that mjghl arias ander taa sa- 
pid succession of changing i 
tbej ftcod a perpotaal a/undjit 
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trjing to the fortitude than any fixed 
and measurable evil. Here, certainl^i 
we hate a guarantee for the deep 
faithfulness of early Christians, sncn 
as neyer can exist n>r more mixed bo- 
dies of professors subject to no search* 
ing trials. 

Better the primitive Christians were, 
(by no means individually better, but 
belter on the total body,) yet they 
were not in any intellectual sense 
wiser. Unquestionably the elder 
Chritdaas participated in the local 
f«)t(ies, prejudices, superstitions, of 
their several provinces and cities, ex- 
ct?pt where any of these happened to 
k>e too conspicuously at war with the 
spirit of love or the spirit of purity 
which exhaled at every point from the 
Christian faith ; and, in all intellec- 
tual features, as were the Christians 
generally, such were the Fathers. 
Amongst the Greek Fathers, one 
might be unusually learned, as Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and another 
might be reputed unusually eloquent, 
as Gregory Nazianzen, or Basil. 
Amongst the Latin Fathers, one might 
be a man of admirable genius, as 
far beyond the poor vaunted Rous- 
seau in the impassioned grandeur of 
his thoughts, as he was In truth and 
purity of heart ; we speak of St Au- 
gustine, (usually called St Austin,) 
and many might be distinguished by 
various literary merits. But could 
these advantages anticipate a higher 
civilization ? Most unquestionably 
some of the Fathers were the elite of 
their own age, but not in advance 
of their age. They, like all their 
contemporaries, were besieged by 
errors, ancient, inveterate, traditional ; 
and accidentally, from one cause spe- 
cial to themselves, they were not 
merely liable to error, but usually 
prone to error. This cause lay in the 
polemic form which so often they 
found a necessity, or a convenience, 
or a temptation for assuming, as teach- 
ers or defenders of the truth. 

He who reveals a body of awfVil 
truth to a candid and willing audi- 
tory, is content with the grand sim- 
plicities of truth in the quality of his 
proofs. And truth, where it happens 
to be of a high order, is generally its 
own witness to all who approach it 
in the spirit of childlike docility. Bu| 
far diflbrent is the position of that 
teacher who addresses an audience 
eompotad in varions proportions of 
■eeptieal mupitnn, obstinate oppo- 



nents, and malignant scoffers* Les^ 
than an apostle is unequal to the sup-i 

Sression of all human reactions ind- 
ent to wounded sensibilities. Scorn 
is too naturally met by retorted scorn: 
malignity in the Pagan, which charac- 
terized aU the known cases of signal op- 
Eosition to Christianity, could not but 
urry many good men into a vindic- 
tive pursuit of victory. Generally* 
where truth Is communicated polemi' 
calfy, (this is, not as it exists in iu own 
inner simplicity, bnt «§ it exists in 
external relation to error,) the temp* 
tation is excessive to nse those argn- r 
ments which will tell at the moment 
upon the crowd of bystanders, by 
preference to those which will approve 
themselves ultimately to enlightened 
disciples. Hence it is, that, like the 
professional rhetoricians of Athens, 
not seldom the Christian Fathers, 
when urgently pressed by an antago- 
nist equally mendacious and igno- 
rant, could not resist the human in- 
stinct for employing arguments sudi 
as would baffle and confound the un- 
principled opponent* rather than such 
as would satisfy the mature Christian. 
If a man denied himself all speciona 
arguments, aqd all artifices of dialec- 
tic subtlety, he must renounce the 
hopes of a present triumph ; for the 
light of absolute truth on moral or on 
spiritual themes, is too dazzling to be 
sustained by the diseased optics of 
those habituated to darkness. And 
hence we explain not only the many 
gross delusions of the fathers, their 
sophisms, their errors of fact and 
chronology, their attempts to build 
great truths upon fantastio etymolo- 
gies, or upon popular conceits ia 
science that have long since been ex- 
ploded, but also their occasional un- 
christian tempers. To contend with 
an unprincipled and malicious liaTf 
such as Julian the Apostate, in ita 
original sense the first deliberate 
miscreant^ offered a dreadful snare to 
any man's charity. And he must be 
a furious bigot who win justify the 
rancorous lampoons of Gregory Na- 
zianzen. Are we, then, angry on 
t>ehalf of Julian ? So far as ^« was 
interested, not for a moment would 
we have suspended the descending 
scourge. Cut him to the bon^ we 
should have exclaimed at the time! 
Lay the knout into every ** raw " that 
can be found I For we are of opinioft 
that Julian's duplicity is not yet adcr 
qoately underatood* Bat what wm 
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right as regarded ihe claims of the 
crimiDaly was noi right as regarded 
the duties of his opponent Efen in 
this mischievous ren^ade» trampling 
with his ourang-outaog hoofs the 
holiest of truths, a Christian hishop 
ought still to have respected his sove- 
reign> through the hrief period that he 
vHis such» and to have commiserated 
his benighted brother, however wil- 
fully astraj» and however hatefully 
seeking to quench that light for other 
men, which, for his own misgiving 
heart, we could undertake to show that 
he never did succeed in quenching. 
We do not wish to enlarge upon a 
theme both copious and easy. But 
here, and every where, spesiking of 
the Fathers as a body, we charge 
tliem with antiohristian practices of a 
twofold order ; sometimes as support- 
ing their great cause in a spirit alien 
to its own, retordng in a temper not 
less uncharitable than that of their 
opponents ; sometimes, again, as 
adopting arguments that are unchris- 
tian in their ultimate grounds ; rest- 
ing upon errors the reputation of 
errors; upon superstitions the over- 
throw of superstitions ; and drawing 
upon the armouries of darkness for 
weapons ihat, to be durable, ought 
to have been of celestial temper. 
Alternately, in short, the Fathers tres- 

?iass against those affections which 
iirnish to Christianity its moviufl^ 
powers, and against those truths which 
nirmsh to Christianity its guiding 
lights. Indeed, Milton's memorable 
attempt to characterize the Fathers 
as a tNody, contemptuous as it is, can 
hardly be challenged as overcharged. 
Never in any instance were these 
aberrations of the Fathers more vi- 
vidly ezemplifled than in their theories 
upon the Pagan Oracles. On behalf 
of God, they were determined to be 
wiser than God ; and, in demonstra- 
tion of scriptural power, to advance 
doctrines which. the Scriptures had 
nowhere warranted. At this point, 
however, we shall take a short course i 
and, to use a vulgar phrase, shall 
endeavour to ** kill two birds with one 
stone.*' It happens that the earliest 
book in our modem European litera« 
ture^ which has subsequently obtained 
a station of authority on the sulirject 
of the ancient Oracles, applied itself 
entirely to the erroneous theory of the 
Fathers. This is the celebrated An^ 
toHii Van Dak, ^•De Elhnkonm Ora^ 
cuUi' PissertaHaneai* wUdi waa pob* 
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llshed at Amsterdam at least as early 
as the year 1682 ; that is, 160 yearr 
ago. And upon the same subject 
there has been no subsequent book 
which maintains an equal rank. Van 
Dale might have treated his theme 
simply with a view to the investiga- 
tion of the truth, as some recent en- 
quirers have preferred doing ; and, in 
that case, the Fathers would have been 
noticed only as incidental occariona 
might bring forward their opinions — 
true or false. But to this author the 
errors of their Fathers seemed capital ; 
worthy, in fact, of forming his prin^ 
eipal object ; and, knowing their great 
authority in the Papal Church, he 
anUcipated, in the plan of attaching 
his own views to the false views of 
the Fathers, an opening to a double 
patronage— that of the Protestants in 
the first place, as interested in all 
doctrines seeming to be anti-papal ; 
that of the Sceptics in the second 
place, as interested in the exposure of 
whatever had once commanded, but 
Bubsequently lost, the superstitious 
reverence of mankind . On this policy, 
he determined to treat the subject 
polemically. He fastened, therefore, 
upon theFathers with a deadly achame- 
ment, that evidently meant to leave 
no arrears of work for any succeeding 
assulant ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that, simply in relation to 
this purpose of hostility, his work is 
triumphant. So much was not diffi- 
cult to accomplish; for barely to 
enunciate the leading doctrine of the 
Fathers is, in the ear of any chrono- 
logist, to overthrow it. But, though 
successful enough in its functions of 
destruction, on the other hand, as an 
affirmative or constructive work, the 
long treatise of Van Dale is most nn- 
satisfactory. It leaves us with a hol- 
low sound ringing in the ear, of mali- 
cious laughter from gnomes and imps 
grinning over the weaknessesof man— - 
his paralytic facility, in believing— his 
fraudulent villany in abusing this fa- 
cility — but in no point accounting 
for those real effects of diffusive 
social benefits from the Oracle ma- 
chinenr, which must arrest the atten- 
don of candid students, amidst some 
opposite monuments of incorrigible 
credulity or of elaborate imposture. 

As a book, however, belonging to 
that small cycle (not numbering, per- 
haps, on ol/snljects, above threescore) 
which may be said to have moulded 
93bA controlled the public opinion of 
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Europe through the last fire genera- 
tions, already for itaelf the work of 
Van Dale merits a special attention. 
It is confessedly the classical book— * 
the original /un^tftf/or the arguments 
and facts applicable to this question ; 
and an accident has greatly strength- 
ened its authority. Fontenelle, the 
most fashionable of European authors, 
at the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, writing in a language at that 
time e?en more predominant than at 
present, did in effect emploT all his 
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advantages to propagate and popula- 
rize the views of Van Dale. Scepti- 
cism naturally courts the patronage of 
France ; and in effect that same re- 
mark which a learned Belgian (Van 
Brouwer) has found frequent occa- 
sion to make upon single sections of 
Fontenel]e*s work, may be fairly ex- 
tended into a representative account 
of the whole^-*' L'on trouve les mimes 
arguments chex Fontenelle, niais di* 
gagfs dcs hnguiurs du savant Van 
Dale, et exprimcs avec plus d'elSgance, ** 
This rifacdmetito did not injure the 
original work in reputation : it caused 
Van Dale to be less read, but to be 
more esteemed ; since a man, con- 
fessedly distinguished for hb powers 
of composition, had not thought it 
beneath his ambition to adopt and re- 
compose Van Dale's theory. This im- 
portant position of Van Dale with re- 
gard to the effectual creed of Europe— i 
so that, whether ho were read directly 
or were slighted for a more fashion- 
able expounder, equally in either case 
it was his doctrines which prevailed— i 
must always confer a circumstantial 
value upon the original dissertations, 
•• De Ethnicorum Oraculis." 

This original work of Van Dale is 
a book of considerable extent. But 
in spite of its length, it divides sub- 
stantially into two great chapters, and 
no more, which coincide in fact with 
the two separate dissertations. The 
first of these dissertations, occupying 
181 pages, enquires into the failure 
and extinction of the Oracles ; when 
they failed, and nnder what circum- 
stances. The second of these disser- 
tations enquires into the machinery 
and resources of the Oracles during 
the time of their prosperity. In the 
first dissertation, the object is to ex- 
pose the folly and gross ignorance of 
the Fathers, who insisted on repre- 
senting the history of the case roundly 
in this shape — as though all had pros- 
pered with the Oracles up to the na- 



tivity of Christ; but that after hU cru- 
cifixion, and simultaneously with the 
first promulgation of Christianity, all 
Oracles had suddenly drooped ; or, to 
tie up their language to the rigour of 
their theory, had suddenly expired. 
All this Van Dale peremptorily de- 
nies ; and, in these days, it is scarce! j 
requisite to add, triumphantly denies; 
the whole hypothesis of the Fathers 
having litenJljr not a leg to stand 
upon; and being in fact the most 
audacious defiance to historical re- 
cords that perhaps tl^ annds of hu- 
man folly present. 

In the second dissertation. Van Dale 
combats the other notion of the Fa- 
thers — that, during their prosperous 
ages, the Oracles had moved by an 
agency of evil spirits. He on the 
contrary contends that, from the first 
hour to the last of their long domina- 
tion over the minds and practice of 
the Pagan world, they had moved bj 
DO agencies whatever but those of 
human fraud, intrigue, collision, ap- 
plied to human blindness, credulity, 
and superstition. 

We shall say a word or two upon each 
question. As to the first, viz. whin 
it was that the Oracles fell into decay 
and silence? thanlcs to the head- 
long rashness of the Fathers, Van 
Dale's assault cannot be refused or 
evaded. In reality, the evidence 
against them is too flagrant and by per- 
bolicaL If we were to quote from 
Juvenal — *' Delphis et Oracula ces- 
sant," in that case, the Fathers chal. 
lenge it as an argument on their side, 
for that Juvenal described a slate of 
things immediately posterior to Chris- 
tianity ; yet even here the word ces^ 
sant points to a distinction of cases 
which already in itself is fatal to their 
doctrine. By cessant Juvenal means 
evidently what we in these days should 
mean in saying of a ship in action.-, 
that her fire was slackening. This 
powerful poet, therefore, wiser so far 
than the Christian Fathers, distin- 
guishes two separate cases ; first, the 
state of torpor and languiabiD^ which 
might be (and in fact was) the predica- 
ment of many famous Oracles through 
centuries not fewer than Aie, six, or 
even eight; secondly, the state of 
absolute dismantling and utter ex- 
tinction which, even before his time, 
had confounded individual Oracles of 
the inferior class, not from changes 
affecting religion, whether tme or faue, 
bat from political revolutions. Here, 
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therefore* lies the first blunder of the 
Fathers, that they confound with to- 
tal death the long drooping which 
befell many great Oracles from languor 
in the popular sympathies, under 
changes hereafter to be noticed ; and, 
consequently, fVom reyenues and ma- 
chinery continually decaying. That 
the Delphic Oracle itself-— of all oracles 
the most illastrious~had not expired, 
but simply slumbered for centuries, 
the Fathers might have been conyinced 
themselyes by innumerable passages 
in authors contemporary with them* 
•elyes ; and that it was continually 
throwing out fitful gleams of its an- 
cient power, when any yery great 
man (suppose a Caesar) thought fit to 
stimulate its latent yitality, is notori- 
ous from such cases as that of Ha- 
drian. He, in his earlier days, whilst 
yet only dreaming of the purple, had 
not found the Oracle superannuated or 
palsied. On the contrary, he found 
it but too clear-sighted ; and it was no 
contempt in him, but too ghastly a 
fear and jealousy, which laboured to 
seal up the grander ministrations of 
the Oracle for the future. What the 
Pythia had foreshown to himself, she 
might foreshow to others ; and, when 
tempted by the same princely bribes, 
she might authorize and kindle the 
same aspiring yiews in other great 
officers. Thus, in the new condition 
of the Roman power, there was a per- 
petual peril, lest an oracle so potent 
as that of Delphi should absolutely 
create rebellions, by first suggesting 
hopes to men in high commands. 
Eyenasit was, all treasonable assump- 
tions of the purple for many genera- 
tions, commenced in the hopes inspir- 
ed by auguries, prophecies, or sorti- 
leges. And had the great Delphic 
Oracle, consecrated to men's feelmgs 
by hoary superstition, and privileged 
i^ secrecy, come forward to counter- 
sign such hopes, many more would 
haye been the wrecks of ambition, 
and eyen bloodier would haye been 
the blood* polluted line of the imperial 
successions. Prudence, therefore, it 
iras, and state- policy, not the power 
of Christianity, which gaye the Jmai 
shock (of the original shock we shall 
speak elsewhere) to the grander 
functions of the Delphic Oracle. But 
in the riiean time, the humbler and 
more domestic offices of this oracle, 
though naturally making no noise at 
a distance, seem long to haye sur- 
yiTed its state relations. And, apart 
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from the sort of galyanism notoriously 



applied by Hadrian, surely the Fathers 
could not have seen Plutarch's ac- 
count of its condition, already a cen- 
tury later than our Saviour's nativity. 
The Pythian priestess, as we gather 
from him^ had by that time become a 
less select and dignified personage ; 
she was no longer a princess in the 
land — a change which was proxi* 
mately due to the impoverished in- 
come of the temple ; but she was still 
in existence; still held in respect; 
still trained, though at inferior cost, 
to her difficult and showy ministra- 
tions. And the whole establish- 
ment of the Delphic god, if neces- 
sarily contracted from that scale 
which had been suitable when great 
kings and commonwealths were 
constant suitors within the gates of 
Delphi, still clung (like the Venice of 
modern centuries) to her old ancestral 
honours, and kept up that decent 
household of ministers which corre- 
sponded to the altered ministrations 
of her temple. In fact, the evidences 
on behalf of Delphi as a [Nrincely 
house, that had indeed partaken in the 
decaying fortunes of Greece, but na- 
turally was all the prouder from the 
irritating contrast of her great re- 
membrances, are so plentifully dis- 
persed through books, that the Fathers 
must have been willingly duped. 
That in some way they were duped is 
too notorious from the facts, and might 
be suspected even from their own 
occasional language : take, as one in- 
stance, amongst a whole harmony of 
similar expressions, this short pas- 
sage from Eusebius— 0/ 'ExAjive; o/koXo- 
fuvng tKki'koi'JFtyoLt Avruv r« x^inorYi^t» : 
the Greeks admittiug that their Ora- 
cles have failed. (There is, however, a 
disingenuous vagueness in the very 
word fxXfXo/^fyflc/,) v^aXXori tsorf i| 
utuyog — and when? why, at no other 
crisis through the total range of their 
existence — >? xctrcc ntg ;cfoy»f rijf tvetf- 
fihiKVii lihctffxoLKietg — than precisely at 
the epoch of the evangelical dispen- 
sation, &c. Eusebius was a man of 
too extensive reading to be entirely 
satisfied with the Christian represen- 
tations upon this point. And in such 
iodeterminato phrases as x«r« rv; 
X^tivvgt (which might mean indifier- 
ently the entire tkiree centuries then 
accomplished from the first promul- 
gation of Christianity, or specifically 
that narrow punctual limit of the 
earliest promulgation,) it is easy to 
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trace an amMdeztroos artifice of com* 
promiae between what woold eatiaf j 
hit own brethren on the one hand, and 
what, on the other hand» he conid hope 
to defend against the assaults of learn* 
ed Pagans. In particular instances 
it is but candid to acknowledffe» that 
the Fathers may have been misled bj 
the remarkable tendencies to error 
amongst the ancients» from their want 
of public journals^ combined with 
territorial grandeur of empire. The 
greatest possible defect of harmony 
arises naturally in this way amongst 
ancient authors^ locally remote from 
each other ; but more especially in the 
post-christian periods, when reporting 
any aspects of change^ or any resulu 
from a reTolution» variable and ad- 
vancing under the vast varieties of 
the Roman empire. Having no news- 
papers to effect a level amongst the 
uequalities and anomalies ^ their 
public experience in regard to the 
Christian Revolution* when collected 
from innumerable tribes so widely 
differing as to civilixation» knowledge, 
superstition, &c. ; hence it happened 
that one writer could report with 
truth a change as having occurred 
within periods of ten to sixty years, 
which for some other province would 
demand a circuit of six hundred. For 
example, in Asia Minor, all the way 
from the sea-coast to the Euphrates, 
towns were scattered having a dense 
population of Jews. Sometimes these 
were the most malignant opponents 
of Christianity i that is, wherever they 
happened to rest in the letter of their 
peculiar religion. But, on the other 
hand, where there happened to be a 
mijority (or* if not numerically a 
miyority, yet influentially an over* 
balance) in that section of the Jews 
who were docile children of their own 
preparatory faith and discipline, no 
bigots,and looking anxiously for the ful- 
filmeot of their prophecies, (an expec* 
tation at that time generally diffused,) 
—under those cireumstanoes, the Jews 
were such ready eonverts as to account 
naturally for sudden local transitions, 
which in other circnmitaaees or places 
might not have been credible. Thb 
single consideration may serve to ex- 
plain the apparent eontradie^ns, the 
irreconeilable discrepancies, between 
the statements of contemporary Chris- 
tian bishops, locally at a vast distance 
from each other, or (whieh is even 
more impcvtant) reporting firem eeflii<* 
munitiee occupying different stages oC 
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civilization. There was no harmoa- 
iiiog organ of interpretation, in Chris- 
tian or in Pagan newspapers, to bridge 
over the chasms that divided different 
provinces. A devout Jew, already 
possessed by the purest idea of the 
Supreme Being, stood on the very 
threshold of conversion: he mighty 
by one hour's conversation with an 
apostle, be transfigured into an en* 
lighted Christian; whereas a Pagan 
could seldom in one generation pass 
beyond the infirmity of bis noviciate. 
His heart and affections, hb will and 
the habits of his understanding, were 
too deeply diseased to be suddenly 
transmuted. And hence arises a pho- 
nomenon, which has too languidly 
arrested the notice of historians : viz. 
that already* and for centuries before 
the time of Constantino, wherever the 
Jews had been thickly sown as colo« 
nbts, the most potent body of Chris* 
tian seal stood ready to kindle under 
the first impulse of enoouragement 
from the state; whilst in the great 
eapitab of Rome and Alexandria, 
where the Jews were hated and neu- 
tralized politically by Pagan forces, 
not for a hundred years later than 
Constantino durst the whole power 
of the government lay hands on the 
Pagan machinery, exoq>t with timid 
precautions, and by graduations so 
remarkablv adjusted to the circum- 
stances, that sometimes they wear 
the shape of compromises with idola- 
try. We must know the ground, the 
quality of the popidation, concerned 
in any particular report of the Fathers, 
before we can judge of its probabilities. 
Under local advantages, insulated 
cases of Oracles suddenly silenced, of 
temples and their idol-worship over- 
thrown, as by a rupture of new -bom 
aeal, were not less certain to arise as 
imre accidents from rare privileges, 
or from rare coincidences of unanimi- 
ty in the leaders of the place, than on . 
the other ,hand they were certain not 
to arise in that unconditional univer- 
sality pretended by the Fathers. 
Wheresoever Paganism was interwo- 
v«i with the whole moral being of a 
people* as it was in Egypt, or with 
the pditieal tenure and hopes of a 
people, as it was in Rome, there a loag^ 
struggle was ineviuble before the re- 
volution eonld be effected. Briefly, 
•• against the Fathers* we find a suffi- 
eient refntatkm in what folhwed 
Chrktinnity. If, at a period five or 
fptn fKit hnnd^ years after the birth 
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of Christ, you find peoplo still con- 
sulting the local Oracles of Egjpt, in 
places sheltered from the point-blank 
range of the sUte artillery— there is 
an end, once and for eier, to the de- 
lusive superstition, that^ merely by its 
silent presence in the world, Christi- 
anity must instantaneously come into 
fierce acUvity as a re-agency of destruc- 
tion to all forms of idolatrous error. 
That argument is multiplied beyond 
all power of calculation, and to hare 
missed it is the most eminent instance 
. of wilful blindness which the records 
of human folly can furnish. But 
there is another refutation lying in 
an opposite direction, which presses 
the Fathers even more urgently in the 
rear than this presses them in front : 
any author posterior to Christianity, 
who should point to the decay of 
Oracles, they would claim on their 
own side. But what would they have 
said to Cicero, by what resource of 
despair would they have parried his 
authority, when insisting, (as many 
times he does insist,) forty and even 
fifty years before the birth of Christ, 
on the languishing condition of the 
Delphic Oracle ? What evasion could 
they imagine here ? How could that 
languor be doe to Christianity, which 
far anticipated the very birth of Chris- 
tianity ? For, as to Cicero, who did 
not ''far anticipate the birth of Chris- 
tianity,'* we allege Aim rather because 
his work De Divinatione is so readily 
accessible, and because his testimony 
on anv subject is so full of weight, 
than because other and much older 
authorities cannot be produced to the 
same e£Fect. The oracles of Greece 
had lost their vigour and their palmy 
pride full two centuries before the 
Christian era. Historical records show 
this h poiteriori, whatever were the 
cause, and the cause which we will 
state hereafter, shows it h priori apart 
from the records. 

Surely, therefore. Van Dale needed 
not to have pressed his victory over 
the helpless Fathers so unrelentingly, 
and after the first ten pages, by cases 
and proofii that are quite needless and 
e» abimdanti: simply, the survival of 
any one distinguished Oracle upwards 
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of four centuries after Christ^that is 
sufficient. But if, with this fact, we 
combine the other fact, that all the 
principal Oracles had already begun to 
languish more than two centuries 6e- 
Jbre Christianity, there can be no 
opening for a whisper of dissent upon 
any real question between Van Dale 
and his opponents ; viz. both as to the 
possibility of Christianity co-existing 
with such forms of error, and the pos- 
sibility that oracles should be ofer- 
thrown by merelv Pagan, or internal 
changes. The less plausible, how- 
ever, that we find this error of the 
Fathers, the more curiosity we natu- 
rally feel about the source of that 
error ; and the more so, because Van 
Dale never turns his eyes in that di- 
rection. 

This source lay (to speak the sim- 
ple truth) in abject superstition. The 
Fathers conceived of the enmity be- 
tween Christianity and Paganism, as 
though it resembled that between cer- 
tain chemical poisons and the Vene- 
tian wine-glass, which (according to 
the belief* of three centuries back) 
no sooner received any poisonous fluid, 
than immediately it shivered into 
crystal splinters. They thought to 
honour Christianity, by imaging it as 
some exotic animal of more powerful 
breed, such as we English have wit- 
nessed in a domestic case, coming into 
instant collision with the native race, 
and exterminating it every where upon 
the first confiict. In this ooncHt they 
substituted a foul fiction of their own, 
fashioned on the very model of Pagan 
fictions, for the unvarying analogy of 
the divine procedure. Christianity, 
as the last and consummate of revela- 
tions, had the high destination of 
working out its victory through what 
was greatest in man — through his rea- 
son, his will, his afiections. But, to 
satisfy the Fathers, it must operate like 
a drug — ^like sympathetic powders — 
like an amulet — or like a conjurer's 
charm. Precisely the monkish effect 
of a Bible, when hurled at an evil 
spirit — not the true rational effect of 
that profound oracle read, studied, and 
laid to heart— was that which the Fa- 
thers ascribed to the mere proclama- 



* Which belief we can see no reason for rejecting to summarily, as Is lunally done 
in modem times. It would be absurd, indeed, to ioppose a kind of glass, qatltfied to 
expose ell poisons indifferently, considering the vast r«nge of tbeir cfaemtcal dlflTerences. 
Bat sorely, as sgainst that one poison then familiarly used for domestic murders, a 
chemicel reagency might have been devised in the quality of the glass. At least, there 
is noprma/ixcie absurdity in such a supposition. 
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lion of CMa^tLtklif, when first pier- 
dug the atmotphere circumjacent to 
anj oracle ; and^ in fact» to their gross 
appreoiationsy Christian truth was like 
the scavenger bird in eastern eUmatesy 
or the stork in Holland^ which signa- 
lises its presence bj deTouring all the 
native brood of Yermin, or nuisances, as 
fast as thej reproduce themselTcs un- 
der local distemperatures of climate 
or soil* 

It is interesting to pursue the same 
Ignoble superstition, which in fact» 
under Romish hands, soon crept like a 
parasitical plant OTcr Cbristianitj 
Itself* until it had nearly strangled its 
natural rigouri back into times far 
preceding that of the Fathers. Spite 
of all that could be wrought by 
Heaven, for the purpose of cootinuallj 
confounding the local restiges of po- 
pular reverence which might have 
gathered round stocks and stones, so 
obstinate is the hankering after this 
mode of superstition in man, that his 
heart returns to it with an elastic re- 
coll as often as the openings are re- 
stored. Agreeably to this infatuation, 
the temple of the true God — even its 
awful adjfium — the holy of holies — 
or the places where the ark of the 
covenant had rested in its migra« 
tions — all were conceived to have an 
eternal and a self- vindicating sanctity. 
So thought man : but God himself, 
though to man's folly pledged to the 
vindication of his own sanetittes^ 
thought far otherwise; as we know 
bv numerous profanations of all holy 
places In Judea, triumphantly carried 
through, and avenged by no plauiible 
judgments. To speak only of the lat- 
ter temple* three men are memorable 
as having polluted its holiest re- 
cesses; Antiochus Epiphanes, Pom- 
pey about a century later, and Titus 
pretty nearly by the same exact inter- 
val later than Pompey. Upon which of 
these three did any judgment descend ? 
Attempts have been made to impress 
that colouring of the sequel in two of 
these cases* indeed, but without effect 
upon any man*s miiul. Possibly in 
the case of Antiochus, who seems to 
have moved under a burning hatred, 
not »o much of the insurgent Jews as 
of the true faith which prompted their 
resistance, there is some colourable 
argument for viewing him in his mi- 
serable death aa a monument of di- 
vine wrath. Bat the two others had 
no fueh malignant spirit ; they were 
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tolerant and even merciful ; were au- 
thorised instruments for executing the 
Knrposes of Providence ; and no ca- 
imity in the life of either can be rea- 
sonablv traced to his dealings with 
Palestine. Yet, if Christianity could 
not brook for an Instant the mere eo- 
exutence of a Pagan oracle, how came 
it that the author of Christianity had 
thus brooked (nay, by many signs of 
co-operation, had promoted) that ulti- 
mate desecration, which planted ** the 
abomination of desolation" as a vie 
torious crest of Paganism upon his 
own solitary altar? The institution 
of the Sabbath, again— what part of 
the Mosaic economy could it more 
plausibly have been expected that 
God should vindicate by some me- 
morable Interference, since of all the 
Jewish institutions it was that one 
which only and which frequently 
became the occasion of wholesale 
butchery to the pious (however erring) 
Jews ? The scruple of the Jews to 
fight* or even to resist an assassin, on 
the Sabbath, was not the less pious in 
its motive because erroneous in prin- 
ciple; yet no miracle Interfered to 
save them from the consequences of 
their infatuation. And this seemed 
the more remarkable in the case of 
their war with Antiochus, because 
thai (if any that history has recorded) 
was a holy war. But, after one tra- 
gical experience, which cost the lives 
of a thousand martyrs, the Maccabees 
—quite as much on a level with their 
scrupulous brethren in piety as they 
were superior In good sense — began 
to reflect that they had no shadow of 
a warrant from Scripture for counting 
upon any miraculous aid; that tho 
whole expectation, from first to last, 
had been human and presumptuous ; 
and that the obligation of fighting va- 
liantly against Idolatrous compliances 
was* at ail events* paramount to the 
obligation of tho Sabbath. In one 
hour, after unyoking themselves from 
this monstrous millstone of their own 
forging, about their own necks, the 
cause rose buoyantly aloft as upon 
wings of victory ; and, as their very 
earliest reward — as the first fi-nits from 
thus disabusing their minds of windy 
presumptions — they found the very 
case itself melting away which had 
furnished the scruple; since their 
cowardly enemies* now finding that 
they would fight on all days alike* had 
no longer any motive for attacking 
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them on the Sabbath; be«idea that 
their own astoDishing victories henoe- 
forwardy secured to them often the 
choice of the day not less than of the 
ground. 

But» without lingering on these 
outworks of the true religion, w\z, 
1st, the Temple of Jerusalem $ 2dljr» 
the Sabbath^both of which the di- 
vine wi&dom often saw fit to lay pro- 
strate before the presumption of ido« 
latrous assaults, on principles utterly 
irreconcilable with the oraole doc- 
trine of the Fatbers, there is a still 
more flagrant argument against the 
Fathers, which it is perfectly con- 
founding to find both them and their 
confuter overlooking. It is this. Ora- 
cles, take them at the very worst, 
were no otherwise hostile to Chris- 
tianity than as a branch of Paganism. 
If, for instance, the Ddphic esta- 
blishment were hateful (as doubt- 
less it was) to the holy spirit of 
truth which burned in the mind 
of an apostle, w^ was it hateful^ 
Not primarily in its character of 
Oracle, but in its universal cha- 
racter of Pagan temple; not as an 
authentic distributor of counsels 
adapted to the infinite situations of 
its clients — often very wise counsels ; 
but as being ultimately engrafted on 
the stem of idolatrous rdigion— as 
deriving, in the last resort, their 
sanctions from Pagan deities, and 
therefore as sharing corutructivefy in 
all the pollutions of that tainted 
source. Now, therefore, if Christi- 
anity, according to the fancy of the 
Fathers, could not tolerate the co- pre- 
sence of so much evil as resided in the 
Oracle superstition, that is, in the de- 
rivative, in the secondary^n the not 
un frequently neutralixed or even re- 
dundantly compensated mode of error, 
— then, ^ forthri, Christianity could 
not have tolerated for an hoar the 
parent superstition, the larger evil, 
the ibntal error, which diseased the 
very organ of vision— which not 
merely distorted a few ol^ects on the 
road, bnt spread darkness over the 
road itself. Yet what is the fact? 
So fiar from any mysterious repulsion 
estemoUjf between idolatrona erron 
and Christianity, as though the two 
sehemes of belief could no more co- 
exist in the same society than two 
queen- bees in a hive— as though ele* 
mentary nature herself reeoikd frosa 
the abominable o9ftcum»—^ but 



open a child*i epitome of history, and 
you find it to have required four en- 
tire centuries before the destroyer's 
hammer and crowbar began to ring 
loudlv against the temples of idolatrous 
worship $ and not before five, nay, lo- 
cally six, or even seven centuries had 
elapsed, could the better angel of man- 
kind have sung gratulations announ* 
cing that the great strife was o ver— that 
man was inoculated with the truth ; 
or have adopted the impressive lan- 
guage of a Latin Father, that ** the 
owls were to be heard in evety village, 
hooting from the dismantled fiines of 
heathenism, or the gaunt wolf dis- 
turbing the sleep of peasants as he 
yelled in winter from the cold dilapi- 
dated altars.*' Even this victorious 
consummation was true only for the 
southern world of civilization. The 
forests of Germany, though pierced 
already to the south in the third and 
fourth centuries by the torch of mis- 
sionaries — though already at that time 
illuminated by the immortal Gothic 
version of the New Testament pre- 
ceding Ulppilas, and still surviv- 
ing — sheltered through ages in the 
north and east vast tribes of ido- 
laters, some awaiting the baptism of 
Charlemagne in the eighth century 
and the ninth, others actually resum- 
ing a fierce countenance of heathenism 
for the martial zeal of crusading 
knighto in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth. The history of Constantino 
has grossly misled the world. It was 
very early in the fourth century, 
(313, A.D.,) that Constantino found 
himself strong enough ta take his 
eetrHest steps for raising Christianity 
to a privileged station ; which station 
was not merely an effect and monu- 
ment of its progress, but a further 
cause of progress. In this latter light, 
as a power advancing and moving, 
but politically still militant, Chris- 
tianity required exactly one other 
century to carry out and accomplish 
even its eastern triumph. Dating 
from the era of the very inau* 
gurating and merely local acts of 
Constantino we shall be sufficiently 
accurate in saying, that the corre* 
spending period in the fifth century, 
(viz. from about 404 to 420 a.d.,) 
first witnessed those uproars of min 
in Egypt and Alexandria — fire racing 
along the old carious timbers, batter- 
iog-raoM thundering against the aii» 
cient walls of the most hmd templo ■ 
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which rang so searchiogly in the ears 
of Zosimus* extorting, at every blow, 
a bowl of Pagan sympathy from that 
ignorant calumniator of ubri^tianity. 
So far from the fact being, according 
to the general prejudice, as though 
Constantiue had found himself able to 
destroy Paganism, and to replace it 
by Christianity; on the contrary, it 
was both because he happened to be 
far too weak, in fact, for such a mighty 
reyolution, and because he knew his 
own weakness, that he fixed his new 
capital, as a preliminary caution, upon 
the Propontis. Tnere were other 
motives to this change, and particu- 
larly (as we have attempted to show 
in a separate dissertation) motives of 
high political economy, suggested by 
the relative conditions of land and 
agriculture in Thrace and Asia 
Minor, by comparison with decaying 
Italy ; but a paramount motive, we 
are satbfied, and the earliest motive, 
was the incurable Pagan bigotry of 
Rome. Paganbm for Rome, it ought 
to have been remembered by histo- 
rians, was a mere necessity of her 
Pagan origin. Paganism was the 
fatal dowery of Rome from her inau- 
guration ; not only she had once re- 
ceived a retaining fee on behalf of 
Paganism, in the mysterious Ancile, 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, 
but she actually preserved this bribe 
amongst her rarest jewels. She pos- 
sessed a palladium, such a national 
amulet or talisman as many Grecian 
or Asiatic cities had once possessed — 
a fatal guarantee to the prosperity of 
the state. Even the Sibylline books, 
whatever ravages they might be sup- 
posed by the intelligent to have sus- 
tained in a lapse of centuries, were 
popularly believed, in the latest period 
of the Western empire, to exist as so 
many charters of supremacy. Jupiter 
himself in Rome had put on a peculiar 
Roman physiognomy, which associ- 
ated him with the destinies of the 
gigantic state. Above all, the solemn 
augurv of the twelve vultures, so me- 
morably passed downwards from the 
days of Romulus, through generations 
as yet uncertain of the event, and. 



therefore, chronologically incapable of 
participation in any fraud— an augury 
always explained as promising twelve 
centuries of supremacy to Rome, from 
the year 748 or 750 B.C.— co-ope- 
rated with the endless other Pagan 
superstitions in anchoring the whole 
Pantheon to the Capitol and Mount 
Palatine. So long as Rome had a 
worldly hope surviving, it was impos- 
sible for her to forget the Vestal Vir- 
gins, the College of Augurs, or the 
indispensable office and the indefeasible 
privileges of the Fontifix Maximus, 
which (though Cardinal Baronius, in 
his great work, for many years 
sought to fight off the evidences for 
that fact, yet afterwards partially be 
confessed his error) actually availed 
•^historically and metkUlicalfy can be 
demonstrated to have availed — for the 
temptation of Christian Csssars into 
collusive adulteriee with heathenbm. 
Here, for instance, came an emperor 
that timidly recorded his scruples-^ 
feebly protested, but gave way at once 
as to an ngly necessity. There came 
another, more deeply religious or con- 
stitutionally more bold, who fought 
long and strenuously against the com* 
promise. '* What 1 should he, the de- 
legate of God, and the standard- 
bearer of the true religion, proclaim 
himself officially head of the false 1 
No : that was too much for his con- 
science.*' But the fatal meshes of 
prescriptiou — of superstitions ancient 
and gloomy«— gathered around him: 
he heard that he was no perfect 
CmssLT without this office, and even- 
tually ihe very same reason which 
had obliged Augustus not to suppress 
but himself to assume the tribunitian 
office — viz. that it was a popular mode 
of leaving democratic org<^ns un- 
touched, whilst he neutralized their 
democratic functions by absovbing 
them into hb own— availed to over^ 
throw all Christian scruples of con* 
science even in the most Christian of 
the Caesars many years after Constan- 
tino. The pious Tbeodosius found 
himself literally compelled to become 
a Pagan pontiff. A ban moi* oarcula- 
ting amongst the people warned him 



* ** A bon mot :** — This wai built on the accident that a cert^n Maximus stood in 
notorfoos circomstaoces of rivalship to the emperor [Tbeodosius] : and the bitterness 
of the Jest took this turn — that if the emperor should persist in declining the office of 
PonL Hiasnnms, in that case, ** erit Pontifex Msximus;" i.e. Maximus (the secret as- 
pirant) shall be our Pontifex. So the words sounded to tho«e in the secret [cvvtrotat,] 
whilst to others they seemed to have no meaning at all. 
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—that, if he left the cycle of Imperial 
powers incomplete, if he snflFered the 
galvanic battery to remain imperfect 
in its circuit of links> pretty soon he 
would tempt treason to show its head» 
and would even for the present find but 
an imperfect obedience. Reluctantly 
therefore the emperor gave way ; and 

Serhaps soothed his fretting conscience 
y offering to Heaven, as a penitential 
litany, that same petition which 
Naaman the Syrian offered to the 
prophet Elijah as a reason for a per« 
sonal dispensation. Hardly more pos- 
sible it was that a camel should go 
through the eye of a needle, than that 
a Roman senator should forswear 
those inveterate superstitions with 
which his own system of aristocracy 
had been riveted for better and 
worse. As soon would the Venetian 
senator, the gloomy * magniflco* of St 
Mark, have consented to renounce the 
annual wedding of his republic with 
the Adriatic — as the Roman noble, 
whether senator, or senator elect, or 
of senatorial descent, would have dis- 
severed his own solitary stem from 
the great forest of his ancestral or- 
der : and this he must have done by 
doubting the legend of Jupiter Stator 
—or by withdrawing his allegiance 
from Jupiter Capitolinus. The Ro. 
man people » universally became agi- 
tated towards the opening of the fifth 
century after Christ, when their own 
twelfth century was drawing near to 
its completion. Rome had now reach- 
ed the very condition of Dr Faustus — 
having originally received a known 
term of prosperity from some dark 
power; but at length hearing the hours, 
one after the other, tolling solemnly 
from the church tower, as they ex- 
hausted the waning minutes of the very 
final day marked down in the contract. 
The more profound was the faith of 
Rome in the flight of the twelve vul- 
turef , once so glorious, now so sad, an 
augury, the deeper was the depres- 
sion as the last hour drew near that 
had been so mysteriously prefigured. 
The reckoning, indeed, of chronology 
was slightly uncertain • The Varro- 
nian account varied from others. But 
these trivial differences might tdl as 
easily against them as for them, and 
did but strengthen the universal agita- 
tion. Alaric,in the openingof the fifth 
century [about 410] — Attila, near the 
middle [445] — already seemed prelu- 
sivo earthquakes running before the 



final earthquake. And Christianity, 
during this era of public alarm, was 
so far from assuming a more winning 
aspect to Roman eyes as a religion 
promising to survive their own, that 
already under that character of rever- 
sionary triumph, this gracious reli- 
gion seemed a public insult, and this 
meek religion a perpetual defiance: 
pretty much as a king sees with 
scowling oyes, when revealed to him 
in some glass of Cornelius Agrippa, 
the portraits of that mysterious house 
which is destined to supplant his own. 

Now, from this condition of feeling 
at Rome, it is apparent not only as a 
fact that Constantino did not over- 
throw Paganism, but as a possibility 
that he could not have overthrown it. 
In the fierce conflict he would pro« 
bably have been overthrown himself; 
and, even for so much as he did ac- 
complish, it was well that he attempted 
it at a distance from Rome. So pro- 
foundly, therefore, are the Fathers in 
error, that Instead of that instant vic- 
tory which they ascribe to Christian 
nity, even Constantino's revolution 
was merely local. Nearly five cen- 
turies in fact it cost, and not three, to 
Christianize even the entire Mediter- 
ranean empire of Rome ; and the pro- 
mature effort of Constantino ought to 
be regarded as a mere Jluclut decu* 
mantis in the continuons advance of 
the new religion, one of those ambi- 
tious billows which sometimes run far 
ahead of their fellows in a tide stea- 
dily gaining ground, but which ioevi- 
tablv recede in the next moment, 
marking only the strength of that 
tendency which sooner or later is des- 
tined to fill the whole capacity of the 
shore. 

To have proved, therefore, if it 
could have been proved, that Christi- 
anity had been fatal in the way of a 
magical charm to the Oracles of the 
world, would have proved nothing 
but a perplexing inconsistency, so 
long as the Fathers were obliged to 
confess that Paganism itself, as a gross 
total, as the parent superstition, (sure 
to reproduce Oracles faster than they 
could be extinguished,) had been suf- 
fered to exist for many centuries con- 
currently with Christianity, and had 
finally been overthrown by the simple 
majesty of truth that courts the light, 
as matched against falsehood that 
shuns it. 

As applied, therefore, to tbo first 
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problem in tbe whole question npon 
oradesy When, and under what drcum* 
stances did they cease f the Dissertatio 
of Van Dale, and the Histoire des 
Oracles by Fontenelle, are irresistible ; 
though not written in a proper spirit 
of gravity, nor makbg use of that in- 
dispensable argument which we hare 
onrseWes derived from the analogy of 
all scriptural precedents. 

But the case is far otherwise as con- 
cerns the second problem — How» find 
by what machinery did the oracles in the 
days of their proiperity conduct their 
elaborate ministrations f To this pro- 
blem no justice at all is done by the 
school of Van Dale. A spirit of 
mockery and banter is ill applied to 
questions that at any time have been 
centres of fear, and hope, and mys- 
terious awe, to long trains of human 
generations. And the coarse assump- 
tion of systematic fraud in the Oracles 
is neither satbfactory to the under- 
standing, as failing to meet many im- 
portant aspects of the case, nor is it 
at idl countenanced by the kind of 
evidences that have been hitherto 
alleged. The Fathers had Uken the 
course— vulgar and superstitious— of 
explaining every thing sagacious, 
every thing true, every thing that, by 
possibility, could seem to argue pro- 
phetic functions in the greater Oracles, 
as the product indeed of inspiration, 
but of inspiration emanating from an 
evil spirit. This hypothesis of a dia- 
bolic inspiration is rejected by the 
school of Van Dale. Both the power 
of at all looking into the future, and 
the fancied source of that power, are 
dismissed as contemptible chimeras. 
Upon the first of these dark preten- 
sions we shall have occasion to speak 
at another point. Upon the other we 
agree with Van Dale. Yet even here 
the spirit of triumphant ridicule, ap- 
plied to questions not wholly within 
the competence of human resources, 
is displeasing in grave discussions: 
grave they are by necessity of their 
reladons, howsoever momentarily dis- 
figured by levitv and the unseasonable 
grimaces of self-sufficient '^ philoso- 
phy.** This temper of mind is already 
advertised from the first to the obser- 
ving reader of Van Dale by the char- 
acter of his engraved frontispiece. 
Men are there exhibited in the act 
of juggling, and still more odiously 
as eximing over their juggleries bv 
gestures of the basest coUttsion# such 



as protruding the tongue, inflating one 
cheek by means of the tongue, grin- 
ning, and winking obliauely. These 
vilenesses are so ignoble, that for his 
own sake a man of honour (whether 
as a writer or a reader) shrinks from 
dealing with any case to which they 
do really adhere — such a ease belongs 
to the province of police courts, not of 
literature. But, in the ancient appa- 
ratus of the Oracles, although frauds 
and espionnage did certainly form an 
occasional resource, the artifices em- 
ployed were rarely illiberal in their 
mode, and always ennobled by their 
motive. As to the mode, the Oradea 
had fortunately no temptation to de- 
scend into any tricks that could look 
like '^ thimble-rigging ;" and, as to 
the motive, it will be seen that this 
could never be dissociated from some 
regard to public or patriotic objects in 
the first place ; to which, if any se- 
condary interest were occasionally 
attached, this could rarely descend so 
low as even to an ordinary purpose 
of gossiping curiosity, but never to a 
base mercenary purpose of fraud. Our 
views, however, on this phasis of the 
question, will speedily speak for them- 
selves. 

Meantime, pausing for one moment 
to glance at the hypothesis of the Fa- 
thers, we confess ourselves to be scan- 
dalized by its unnecessary plunge into 
the ignoble. Many sincere Christian 
believers have doubted altogether of 
any evil spirits as existences warrant- 
ed by scripture, that is, as beings 
whose principle was evil, l^ evil, be 
thou my good :*' p. l.] ; others again, 
believing in the possibility that spiri- 
tual beings had been (in ways unin- 
telligible to us) seduced from their 
state of perfection by temptations 
analagous to those which had seduced 
man, acquiesced in the notion of spirits 
tainted with evil, but not thereifore 
(any more than man himself) essen- 
tially or causelessly malignant. Now 
it is well known, and amongst others 
Eichhom (JSintetung in das alte Tes" 
tament) has noticed the fact, which 
will be obvious, on a little reflectioD, 
to any even unlearned student of the 
scriptures, who can throw his memory 
back through a real familiaritv with 
those records, that the Jews derived 
their obstinate notions of fiends and 
demoniacal possessions (as accounting 
even for bodily affections) entirely 
(torn thdr Chaldeaa captivity: not 
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before that great e?exit in Jewish his- 
torjy and therefore, in consequence 
of that erent were the Jews in- 
oculated with this Babylonian^ Persian, 
and Median superstition. Now, if 
Eiehhom-and others are right, it fol- 
lows that the elder scriptures, as they 
ascend more and more into the purer 
atmosphere of untainted Hebrew 
creeds, ought to exhibit an increasing 
freedom from all these modes of de- 
moniacal agency. And aocordinglj 
so we find it. Messengers of Ood are 
often concerned in the early records 
of Moses ; but it is not until we come 
down to Posfe-Mosaical records. Job 
for example, (though that book is 
doul^fnl as to its chronology,) and 
the chronicles of the Jewish kings, 
(Judaic or I&raektiihi) that we first 
find any allusion to malignant spirits. 
As against Eiohhom, however, though 
readily conceding that the agency is 
not often recognized, we would beg 
leave to notice, that there is a three- 
fold agency of evil, relatively to man, 
ascribed to certain spirits in the elder 
scriptures, viz : 1. of misieading, (as 
in the case of the Israelitish king se- 
duced into a fatal battle by a false- 
hood originating with a spiritual 
being ;) 2. of temptation ; 3. of ca- 
lumnious accusation directed against 
absent parties, it is not absolutely 
an untenable hypothesis, that these 
functions of malignity to man, as at 
first sight they appear, may be in 
fact reconcilable with the general 
functions of a being not malignant, 
and not evil in any sense, but simply 
obedient to superior commands: for 
none of us supposes, of course, that a 
'< destroying angel*' must be an evil 
spiritt though sometimes appearing in 
a dreadful relation of hostility to aU 
parties, (as in the case of David's 
punishment.) But, waiving all these 
speculations, one thing is apparent, 
that the negative allowance, the toler- 
ation granted to these later Jewish 
modes of belief by our Savipur, can 
no more be urged as arguing any po- 
sitive sanction to such existences, (to 
demonM in the bad sense») than his to- 
leration of Jewish errors and conceits 
in questions of science. Once for all, 
it was no purpose of his mission to ex- 
pose errors m matters of pure cnri- 
oeity, and in s^ulations not moral 
but exclusively mtellectual. And be- 
sides the ordinary argument for re- 
jecting rach topiea of toaching, at not 
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necessarily belonging to any known 
purpose of the Christian revelation, 
(which argument b merely negative, 
and still leaves it open to have regard- 
ed sueh communications as a possible 
ejftra condescension, as a lucro pcna* 
tw, not absolutely to have been ex- 
pected, but if granted as all the more 
meritorious in Christianity,) we pri- 
vately are aware of an argument, far 
more rigorous and coercive, which 
will place this question upon quite 
another basis. This argument, which, 
in a proper situation, and with ampler 
disposable space, we shall expose In 
its strength, will show that it was not 



that neutral possibility which 
have supposed, for the founder of our 
faith to have granted light, casually 
or indirectly, upon questions of curi- 
osity. One sole revelation was made 
by Him, as to the nature of the inter- 
course and the relations in another 
world ; but that was for the purpose 
of forestalling a vileunspiritnal notion, 
already current among«t the childish 
Jews, and sure to propagate itself even 
to our own days, unless an utter 
averruncaiio were applied to it : this 
was its purpose, and not any purpose 
of gratification to unhallowed curiosi- 
ty : we speak of the question about 
the reversionary rights of marriage 
in a future state. This memorable 
case, by the way, sufficiently exposes 
the gross infantine sensualism of the 
Jewish mind at that period, and 
throws an indirect light on their 
creed as to demons. With this one 
exception, standing by itself and self* 
explained, there n^ver was a gleam of 
revelation granted by any authorized 
prophet to speculative curiosity, whe- 
ther pointing to science, or to the 
mysteries of the spiritual world. And 
the true argument on this subject 
would show that this abstinence wae 
not aocidental ; was not merely on a 
motive of convenience, as evading any 
needless extension of labours in teach- 
ing, which is the furthest point at- 
tained by any existing argument ; but, 
on the contrary, that there was an 
obligation of consistency — stem, ab» 
solute, insurmountable— which madei 
it euenHal to withhold such revela- 
tions ; and that had but one such cob« 
descension, even to a harmless curio- 
sity, been conceded, there would have 
arisen instantiy a rent— a IVaoture^' 
a ichlfm — in another vast and eoUa-' 
tend purpose of Prevideneo. 
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From all eonakkraUtns of the 
Jowish oondition at the era of Cbtis* 
tianityy the Fathers might have teen 
the Hceme for doubl ai to the ootioM 
of a diahoUc intplratibD. Wbj most 
the pronapllng spirits, if really aa« 
asmea to be the effielent ageiiey be- 
hind the Oraeleiy be igured as noM* 
iog anj relaUon at all to moral good 
or moral otII? Why not allow of 
demoniac powers, ezcelliog man in 
beauty, power, prescience, bnt otheiw 
wise neutral as to all purposes of 
man's moral nature ? Or, if rerolting 
angels were amumed, why degrade 
^dr ageaey in so vulgar and unne- 
eessary a way, by adopting the yilest 
relation to man which can be imputed 
to a demon—his function of secret 
eaktmnimtB aeeumiion ; from which 
idea* lowering the Miltonic << arch- 
angel mined'* into the assessor of 
thievea, as a private slanderer (tHa* 
boio$,J proceeds through the inter- 
mediate Italian diuvofo, our own gro- 
tesque Tulgarbm of the devil 3* an 
Idea which must ever be injurious, in 
oommon with all base conceptions, to 
a grand and spiritual religion. If the 
oracles were supported by mysterious 
agencies of spiritual beings, it was still 
open to have distingutabed between 
mere modes of power or of intelli- 
gence, and modes of illimitable evil. 
TberrsM/t« of the Oracles were benefi- 
cent: that wasall which the Fathers had 
any right to know : and their unwar- 
ranted introduelion of wicked or rebel 
angels was as much a surreptitious 
fraud upon their audienoes, as their 
negWot to distinguish between the con- 
ditions of an extinct superstition and a 
superstition dormaDt or decaying. 

To leave the Fathers, and to state 
our own views on the finsl question 
argued by Van Dale^<< What was 
the essential machinery by which the 
Oracles moved ?*' We shall enquire, 

1. What was the relation of the 
Oracles (and we would wuh to be un- 
derstood as speaking partleularly of 
the Delphic Oracle) to the credulity 
of Greece ? 

2. What was the relation of that 
same Oracle to the absolute truth ? 

^ 3. What was its relation to the pulH 
lie welfare of Greece ? 

Into this triseetion we shall decoai* 
pose the coarse unity of the ques- 
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tion presented by Van Dale and hia 
Vandals, as though the one sole 
•< issue," that could be sent down for 
trial before a jury, were the likelihoods 
of firand and gross swindling. It is 
not with the deceptions or collusions 
of the Oracles, as mere matters of 
faet, that we in this age are primarily 
concerned, but with those deceptions 
as they affected the contendporary 
people of Greece. It is important to 
know whether the general faith of 
Greeee in the mysterious pretensions 
of Oraeles were unsettled or disturbed 
by the several agencies at work that 
naturally tended to rouse suspicion ) 
such, for UMtance, as these four which 
follow:-*!. Eminent instances of 
scepticism with regard to the oracular 
powers, from time to time circulating 
through Greece in the shape of btm 
wtols; or, 2. which ulently amounted 
to the same virtual expression of dfs« 
trust. Refusals (often more speciously 
wearing the name of negUeis) to con- 
sult the proper Oracle on some ha- 
zardous enterprise of general notoriety 
and interest; 3. Cases of direct failnie 
in the event, as understood to have 
been predicted by the Oracle, not nn- 
frequently accompanied by tragical 
catastrophes to the parties misled by 
this erroneous construction of the 
Oracle ; 4. (which is, perhaps, the 
climax of the exposures possible under 
the superstitions of Paganism,) A pub- 
lic detection of known oracular tern* 
pies doing business on a eonsiderabl* 
s^ale, as accomplices with felons. 

Modem appraisers of the oracular 
establishmenu are too commonly in 
all moral senses anachronists. We 
hear it alleged with some plausiblHty 
against Southey*s portrait of Don 
Roderick, though otherwise ceneeived 
In a spirit proper for bringing out 
the whole sentiment of his pathetie 
situation, that the King is too Pro- 
testant and too evangelical, after the 
model of 1800, In his modes of pesi- 
tentlal piety. The poet, in short, 
reflected back upon one who was too 
certain in the eighth century to ha^e 
been the victim of dark perish super* 
stitions, his own pure and enlightened 
faith. Bnt the anaehronistie spirit^ 
in which modem sceptics react upon 
the Pagan Orades, is not so elevating 
as the English poet*s. Southey re- 



* Bel, says sn ial«enwd man, Christ uses the word devU, Not so. The word 
mod is )i4«Ss^. Xnorisle v» g. ** The aeeassraad Us s ng ett/ 
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fleeted bU own superiority upon the 
Gothic prince of Spain.. But the 
sceptics reflect their own vulgar habits 
of mechanic and compendious office 
business upon the large institutions of 
the ancient Oracles. To satisfy them, 
the oracle should resemble a modern 
coach-office— where undoubtedly you 
would suspect fraud, if the question, 
«* How far to. Derby ?" were answered 
evasiyely, or if the grounds of choice 
between two roads were expressed 
enigmatically. But the ro XoSoy, or 
mysterious indirectness of the Oracle, 
was calculated far more to support 
the imaginative grandeur of the un- 
seen God« and was designed to do so, 
than to relieve the individual suitor 
In a perplexity seldom of any capital 
importance. In thb way every ora- 
cular answer operated upon the local 
Grecian neighbourhood in which it 
circulated as one of the impulses 
which, from time to time, renewed 
the sense of a mysterious involution 
in the invbible powers, as though 
they were incapable of direct corres« 
pondence or parallelism with the mo- 
notony and slight compass of human 
ideas. As the symbolic dancers of 
theancicDtSywho narrated an elaborate 
story, Saltando Hicubam or Saltando 
Laodamiam, interwove the passion of 
the advancing incidents into the in- 
tricacies of the figure — something in 
the same way, it was understood by 
all men, that the Oracle did not so 
much evade the difficulty by a dark 
form of words, as he revealed his own 
hieroglyphic nature. All prophets, 
the true equally with the false, have 
felt the instinct for surrounding them- 
selves with the majesty of darkness. 
And in a religion like the Pagan, 
so deplorably meagre and starved as 
to most of the draperies connected 
with the mysterious and sublime, we 
must not seek to diminish its already 
scanty wardrobe. But let us pass 
from speculation to illustrative anec- 
dotes. We have imagined several 
cases which might seem fitted for 
givinff a shock to the general Pagan 
confidence in Oracles. Let us review 
them. 

The first is the case of any memor- 
able scepticism published in a pointed 
or witty form ; as Demosthenes 
avowed his suspicions ** that the oracle 
was Phitippizing** This was about 
344 years b.c. Exactly 100 years 
earlier, in the 444ih year b.c., or 
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the locut of Perides, Herodotus (then 
forty years old) is universally sup- 
posed to have read, which for Aim was 
publishing, hb history. In thb work 
two insinuations of the same kind 
occur : during the invasion of Darius 
the Mede, (about 490 b.c.,) the 
Oracle was charged with Medixuig ; 
and in the previous period of Pisb- 
tratus, (about 555 b.c,) the Oracle 
had been almost convicted of AlcnuB* 
onidixing. The Oracle conoeined 
was the same; viz. the Delphic, in all 
three cases. In the case of Darius, 
fear was the ruling passion; in the 
earlier case, a near self-interest, but 
not in a base sense selfish. The 
AlcmcBonidffi, an Athenian house 
hostile to Pisbtratus, being exceed- 
ingly rich, had engaged to rebuild the 
ruined temple of the Oracle ; and had 
fulfilled their promise with a mnnifl- 
cence outrunning the letter of their 
professions, particularly with regard 
to the quality of marble used in facing 
or << veneering** the front elevation. 
Now these sententious and rather 
witty expressions gave wings and 
buoyancv to the public suspicions, so 
as to make them fly from one end of 
Greece to tlie other ; and they con- 
tinued in lively remembrance for cen- 
turies. Our answer we reserve until 
we have illustrated the other heads. 

In the second case, viz. that of 
sceptical slights shown to the Oracle, 
there are some memorable precedents 
on record. Every body knows the 
ridiculous stratagem of Croesus, the 
Lydian king, for trying the powers of 
the Oracle, by a monstrous culinary 
arrangement of pots and pans, known 
(as he fancied) only to himself* 
Generally the course of the Delphio 
Oracle under similar insults was— ^ 
warmly to resent them. But Croesus 
as a king, a foreigner, and a suitor of 
unexampled munificence, was privi- 
leged, especially because the ministers 
of the Delphic temple had doubtless 
found it easy to extract the secret by 
bribery from some one of the royal 
mission. A case, however, much 
more interesting, l>ecause arbing be- 
tween two leading states of Greece, 
and in the century subsequent to the 
ruder age of Croesus, (who was about 
coeval with Pbbtratus, 555 b.c.,) b 
reported by Xenophon of the Lace- 
daemonians and Thebans. They con- 
cluded a treaty of peace without anr 
commumcation, not so much as a iMi 
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notification to the Oracle; rt» fitir 
^^ otfhtp tKOtPtictirrOt OTttf i f/^jfyq 
ytjioiTo^io the god (the Delphic god) 
they made no commonication at all as 
to the terms of the peace ; tfvro/ Zt 
4fitP\.tvorro, bat they personally pur* 
sued their negotiations in prifate. 
That this was a Tory extraordinary 
reach of presumption^ is eyident from 
the care of Xenophon in bringing it 
before his readers : it is probable, in- 
deed, that neither of the high con- 
tracting parties had really acted In a 
spirit of religious indifference, though 
it b remarkable of the Spartans, that 
of all Greek tribes they were the most 
-facile and numerous delinquents under 
all Tarieties of foreign temptations to 
revolt from their hereditary alle- 
giance— a fact which measures the 
degree of unnatural constraint and 
tension which the Spartan usages In- 
Tolred; but in this case we rather 
account for the public outrage to re* 
Jigion and unirersal usage, by a strong 
political Jealousy lest the pro?isions of 
the treaty should transpire premature- 
ly amongst states adjacent to Boeotia. 
Whatever, meantime, were the secret 
motive to this policy, it did not fail to 
shock all Greece profoundly. And, 
In a slighter degree, the same effect 
upon public feeling followed the act 
of Agesipolis, who, after obtaining an 
answer from the Oracle of Delphi, 
-carried forward his suit to the more 
awfully ancient Oracle of Dodona ; by 
way of trying, as he alleged, *' whether 
the child agreed with its papa.*' These 
open expressions of distrust were gene- 
rally condemned ; and the irresistible 
proof that they were, lies in the fact — 
that they led to no imitations. Even 
in a case mentioned by Herodotus, 
when a man had the audacity to found 
a colony without seeking an oracular 
sanction, no precedent was established ; 
though the journey to Delphi must 
often have been peculiarly inconve- 
nient to the founders of colonies mov- 
ing westwards from Greece ; and the 
expenses of such a journey, with the 
subsequent offerings,conld not but prove 
unseasonable at the moment when 
every drachma was most urgently 
needed. Charity begins at home, was 
a thought quite as likely to press upon 
a Pagan conscience in those circum- 
stances, as upon our modem Christian 



eonsebnces under heavy taxation; 
yet, for all that, such was the regard 
to a pious inauguration of all colonial 
enterprises, that no one provision or 
pledge of prosperity was held equally 
indispensable by all parties to such 
hazardous speculations. The merest 
worldly foresight, indeed, to the most 
irreligious leader, would suggest this 
sanction as a necessitv, under the fol- 
lowing reason: — colonies the most 
enviably prosperous upon the whole, 
have yet bad many hardships to con- 
tend with in their noviciate of the first 
five years ; were it only from the sum- 
mer failure of water under circum- 
stances of local ignorance, or from the 
casual failure of crops under imperfect 
arrangements of culture. Now, the 
one great qualification for wrestling 
strenuously with such difficult contin- 
gencies in solitary situations, is the 
spirit of cheerful hope; but, when any 
room had been left for apprehending 
a supernatural curto resting upon their 
efforts— equally in the most thought- 
fully pious man and the most crazily 
superstitious—all spirit of hope would 
be blighted at once ; and the religious 
neglect would, even in a common hu- 
man way, become its own certain exe- 
cutor, through mere depression of 
spirits and misgiving of expectations* 
Well, therefore, might Cicero in a 
tone of defiance demand, " Qoam ver6 
GrsBcia coloniam misitin ^toliam, lo- 
niam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine 
Pythio, (the Delphic,) aut Dodonseo, 
aut Hammonis oraculo?** An oracu- 
lar sanction must be had, and from a 
leading Oracle — the three mentioned 
by Cicero were the greatest ;* and, if 
a minor oracle could have satisfied the 
inaugurating necessities of a regular 
colony, we may be sure that the Do- 
rian states of the Peloponnesus, who 
had twenty-five decent oracles at 
home, (that b, within the peninsula,) 
would not so constantly have carried 
their money to Delphi. Nay, it is cer- 
tain, that even where the colonial 
counsels of the greater oracles seemed 
extravagant, though a large discre- 
tion was allowed to remonstrance, and 
even to Tory homely expostulations, 
still, in the last resort, no doubts were 
felt that the oracle must be right. 
Brouwer, the Belgic scholar, who has 
so recently and so temperately treated 



* To which St one time must be added, as of equal rank, the Oracle of the Bran- 
dudes in Asia Minor. Bat this had been destroyed by the Persians in retaliation of 
the Athenian outrages at Sardii. 
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tbese sobjeoUy [Histoire do la CiTilisa- 
tton Morale et Religieose cbes leg 
Grees: 6 tomes: GroniDgua — \B40f 
allege • a case (whieb« howerer, we do 
not remember to have met) where the 
client ventured to objeet: — ** Mon rci 
ApoUofifje crois que to eefou.** Bat 
cases are obviooi whieh look thU waj» 
though not going bo far as to charge 
lanaojT npon the lord of prophetie 
vision. Battoij who was destined to 
be the eldest father of Cyreney so me- 
morable as the first ground of Greek 
Interooarse with the Afriean shore of 
the Mediterranean, never consulted 
the Delphie Oracle in reference to his 
eyes, which happened to be diseased, 
Imt that he was admonished to pre- 
pare for colonising Libya — ** Grant 
me patfence^" would Battus reply; 
** here am I getting into years, and 
never do I consult the Oracle about my 
precious sight, but you, Ring Phcsbns, 
begin year old yam about Gyrene. 
Confound Gyrene ! Nobody knows 
where it is. But, if you are serious, 
epei^ to my son— he's a likelv voung 
man-^and worth a hundred or old rot- 
ten hulks like myself.** Battus was 
provoked in good earnest; and It is 
well known that the whole scheme 
went to sleep for several years, until 
Ring Phosbus sent in a ffentle re- 
fresher to Battus and his islanders, in 
the shape of failing crops, pestUeuee, 
and his ordinary chastisements. The 
people were roused — the colony was 
founded — and, after qtter failure, was 
again relbunded, and the results justi- 
fied the Oracle. But, in all such cases, 
and where the remonstrances were 
least respectful, or where the resist- 
ance of inertia was longest, we differ 
altogether from M. Brouwer in his 
l>elief, that the suitors fancied Apollo 
to have gone distracted. If they ever 
said so, this must have been merely 
by way of putting the Oracle on its 
mettle, and calling forth some p^mer 
^not anv essentially different answer 
— from the enigmatic god ; for there 
it was that the doubts of the clients 
aettled, and on that it was the praeti- 
cal demurs hinged. Not because even 
Battus, vexed as ha was about his pre- 
•cious eyesight, distrusted the Oracle, 
bat because he felt sore that the Oracle 
had not spoken out freelv ; therefore, 
had he and many others in similar cir- 
cumstances presumed to delay. A 
second edidon was what they waited 
-for, corrected and en/oryed We have 
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a memorable instance of this pdicy in 
Uie Athenian envoys, who, upon i^ 
odving a most ominoos doom, but 
obscurely expressed, from the Delphic 
Oracle, which politely coocladed by 
saying, •* And so get out, you vaga- 
bonds, from my temple'--don*t cam- 
ber my decks any longer ; ** were ad- 
vised to answer sturdily —"No ! — we 
shall noi get out— we mean to sit here 
for ever, until you think proper to 
give as a more reasonable reply,** 
Upon which spirited rfjoioder, tlie 
Pythia saw the policy of revising her 
truly brutal rescript as it had stood 
orlgiaally. 

The necessity, indeed, was strong 
for not acquiescing in the Oracle, uur 
til it had become clearer by rerision 
or by casual illustrations, as will be 
seen even uuder oar next head. This 
head concerns the case of those who 
found themselves deceived by the ewent 
of any oracular prediction. As nsnal, 
there is a Spartan case of this nature. 
Gleomenes complained bitteriy that the 
Oracle of Delphi had deluded him by 
holding out as a possibility, and undor 
given conditions as a certainty, that 
he should possess himself of Argos. 
But the Oracle was justified : there 
was an inconsiderable place outside 
the walls of Argos which bore the 
same name. Most readers will re* 
member the case of Gambyses, who 
had been assured bv a legion of ora- 
cles that he should die at Ecbatana. 
Suffering, therefore, in Syria from a 
scratch inflicted upon his thigh by \Ab 
own sabre, whilst angrily sabring a 
ridiculous quadruped whom the Egyp- 
tian priests had pat forward as a god, 
he felt quite at nis ease so long as he 
remembered hb vast distance from the 
mighty capital of Media, to the east- 
ward of the Tigris. The scratch, 
however, inflamed^ for his intemper- 
ance had saturated his system widi 
combustible matter ; the inflammation 
spread ; the pulse ran high : and he 
began to feel twinges of alarm. At 
length mortification commenced : but 
still he trusted to the old prophecy 
about Ecbatana, when soddenly a hor- 
rid discovery was made — that the very 
Syrian village at his own head quar- 
ters was known by the pompons 
name of Ecbatana. Josephus tells a 
similar story of some man eontempo- 
rary with Herod the Great. And we 
must all remember that case in Shak- 
speare, where the first king of the red 
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rose, Henry IV.^ bad long fancied his 
destiny to be — tbat be sboold meet bis 
deatb in Jerusalem ; wbicb naturally 
did not auicVen his zeal for becoming 
« crusader. ** AU time enough, 
4oubUess he used to say ; '< no hurry 
at all, gentlemen V* But at length, 
finding himself nronounced by the 
doctor ripe for oyingy it became a 
question whether the prq>bet were a 
false prophet, or the doctor a false 
doctor. Howefer» in such a case, U 
Is something to bare a collision of opin- 
ions — a prophet against a doctor. 
But, bebold» it soon transpired that 
there was no collision at aU. It was 
the Jerusalem chamber, occunied by 
the king as a bed-room, to which the 
prophet had alluded. Upon whidi 
his majesty reconciled himself at onoe 
to the ugly necessity at hand — 

^ In thct JemsiJem shall Harry die.*" 

The last case^ Uiat of oracular es- 
tablishments turning out to be accom- 
plices of thievesy b one which occur« 
led in E^pt on a scale of some ex- 
tent ; and is noticed by Herodotus. 
This degradation argued great porertj 
in the particular temples: and it is 
not at all improbable» that, amongst 
St hundred Grecian oracles, some, un- 
der a similar temptation, would fall 
into a similar disgrace. 

But now, as regards eren this lowest 
extremity of infamr, much more as re- 
gards the qualified sort of disrepute 
attending the three minor oases — one 
•ingle distinction puts all to rights. The 
Greeks nerer confounded Uie temple 
and household of officers attached to the 
temple serfice* with the dark functions 
of the presiding god. In Delphi, be- 
tides the Prtbia and priests, with their 
train of subordinate ministers directly 
billeted on the temple, there were two 
orders of men outside, Delphic citi- 
sens, one s^led Ajiifiif, the other 
•tjled ' OaiM, a sort or honorair mem- 
bm, whose duty was probably, inUr 
iiUa, to attach themseWes to persons 
of corresponding rank in the retinues 
of the envoys or consulting clients. 
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and doubtless to collect from them, 
in convivial moments, all the secrets 
or general information which the 
temple reouired for satisfactory 
answers. ^ If they personally went too 
far in their intrignes or stratagems of 
decov, the disgrace no more recoiled 
on the god, than, in modem times^ 
the vices or crimes of a priest oaa 
affect the pure religion at whose altan 
he officiates. 

Meantime, through these ontsido 
ministers— thougb unaffected by their 
follies or errors as trefMmners — the 
Oracle of Delphi drew that vast and 
comprehensiw information ftom every 
local nook or recess of Greece, which 
made it in the end a blessing to the 
land. The great error is — to suppose 
the majority of cases laid before tho 
Delphic Oracle strictW questions for 
prophetic functioBs. Ninety-nine in 
a hundred respected marriages, state- 
treatiesy sales, purchases, founding of 
towns or colonies, &c., which demand- 
ed no faculty whatever of divinatioii» 
but the nobler faculty (though unpre- 
sumptuous) of sagacity, that cakulatea 
the natural consequences of Human 
acts, co-operating with elaborate in- 
vestigation of the local <»rcum8tanceSft 
If, in an V paper on the general civili- 
sation of Greece, (that great mother 
of civilization for all the world,) wo 
should ever attempt to trace this ele- 
ment of oracles, it will not be difficult 
to prove that Delphi discharged the 
office of a central bureau dmd$mni» 
stratioth a general depot of political 
information, an organ of universal 
combination for the counsels of tbo 
whole Grecian race. And that which 
caused the declension of the oracle^, 
was the loss of political independence 
and autonomy. After Alexander, still 
more after the Roman conquest, each 
separate state, having no powers and 
no motive for asking counsel on state 
measures, naturally confined itself 
more and more to its humbler local in* 
terests of police, or even at last to its 
family arrangemt nts. 
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MOTES ON THE FISHERS OF THE SCOTCH EAST COAST. 



Few things are more pleasant than 
to take a series of steam-boat trips 
along the east coast of Scotland from 
Berwick to Leith, to Pandee, to Aher« 
deen, to Peterhead, and to Inyerness, 
in bright snmmerdays. SespsicknesSf 
the misery of short sea Toyages, has 
scarcely time to come on in voyages 
so Tcry short. Each saccessire trip 
makes the traToller less and less liable 
to it; and as the ressel paddles swiftly 
on through the green, playful, spark- 
ling, white-tipp^ wares, the eyes feast 
themseWes on a succession of scenes 
worthy of the gaze of the glorious blue 
hearens. Except here and there a 
strip of sandy beach, the coast gene- 
rally consists of bold rooks, always 
picturesque, and often curious io their 
forms; — as, for instance, the rocks 
which exhibit the figure of a naked 
female on the coast of Fife, and the 
extraordinary combinations of arches 
and caverns called the BuUers of 
Buchtb. Old castlesy with bits of 
history in them, such as Tamtallon, 
Dunnottar, and Slains, are seen, now 
and then, still proud and lordly in 
ruins ; — towns and cities, with their 
forests of houses, ships, spires, chim- 
neys, domes, bathed in sunlight, come 
grandly and strongly with their human 
sympathies on the view, and attest 
to ail true feeling hearts the unsur- 
passable interest of city scenery. 

But our sulgect b not the dwellers 
in cities, or the memories of feudal 
castles. The Tillages, consisting of a 
few thatched cottages, seen sometimes 
among sand-hills, sometimes in a steep 
seaward glen, and sometimes sur- 
mounting lofty sea-lashed rocks— con- 
tain the personages whose ways of 
Ufe we are now to describe very briefly. 
The inhabitants of these villages 
are a peculiar race, in origin, blood, 
ideas, habits, nsage8,dialect— the result, 
perhaps, partly of a foreign stock, and 
partly of an isolated condition ; and 
they are unknown to the general 
reader — a personage who is some- 
times disrespectfuUr mentioned by 
authors, who forget that narrow depth 
is less useful than a knowledge of 
surface when it extends all round the 
subject. Sir Walter Scott, a great 
instructor of the general reader, and 
who has told him much about the 



Scotchmen of the borders, himself 
knew little, and has said less, about 
the villagers of the east coast. Gait 
has delineated only a class of denizens 
of the west. The east coast is a fresh 
field, even to the humble pen of the 
observer, who collects the materials 
which genius vivifies and groups- 
making facts pictures, peculiarities 
characters, and ideas actions. To 
such a one, the expansion of a few 
notes may fumbh some interesting 
materials for his creations. 

Most of the upper and middle 
classes think of the working- people as 
if, apart from their varieties of traderi 
and occupations, they were a mass 
of sameness — a tame uniformity of 
squalor, something like what the 
country would be were it all flat bog. 
But ours is a many-coloured people r 
race, size, dress, gait, disdngubh them 
from each other to the eye ; not merely 
burr, brogue, twang, and dialect, but 
diflTerent languages distinguish them 
to the ear and to the mind. They 
stand out in a variety of spiritual 
forms— from the remnants of heathen- 
ism, which wo call superstition, to the 
red-hot Christianity which is nick- 
named Methodism, and the false phi- 
losophy of Paineism and Owenism« 
An illiterate Cockney cannot under- 
stand an illiterate Scotchman or Irish- 
man, and scarcely a Yorkshireman or 
a Cornish man. Their minds are stUl 
further from communion. 

Perhaps — though the distinctions are 
fast wearing away — there is not a more 
striking instance of two different races 
in one town than is displayed in 
Aberdeen. The streets occupied by 
the sailor population are only te* 
parated by a few dock-yards from 
the two squares (called Fisher's 
Squares) of white, low, heather- thatch- 
ed cottages among the sand-hills on the 
north side of the mouth of the Dee, 
which are inhabited by the Fittee folk, 
or fishers, of the good city of Bon 
Accord. But, in fact, all along the 
coast the fisher folks are a peculiar 
people, chiefly engaged in sea-faring- 
pursuits, such as fishing and pilotage 
Until very latelv, although they had 
a sufficient number of words in com- 
mon for transacting business with each 
other, the Aberdonians could not uu- 
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derstand tbe dialect of the Fittee folk. 
The Aberdeen dialect is softer than 
the Fittee dialect. An Aberdeen wo- 
2nan complained of tbe bother of her 
children thus — ** Ye see fat fash folk 
^ts fan they get a lot o' littleins.** 
A Fittee man^ on going into a shop 
for a hat, described the sort he wanted 
by sayingy '' neether an ee-crooned 
^at, nor a lee- crooned 'at, bit a ba 
ordinary fisher manoie 'at.** The r he 
scarcely sounds: and his pronuncia- 
tion is rather labial than gutteral. In 
the Aberdeen dialect, the description 
of the hat would be» *' neether a laigh- 
«rooned hat, nor a heigh- crooned hat, 
but a bra ordinary fisherman's hat.** 

An east coast fisher, either male or 
female, is more like the French of the 
same class, than any persons we have 
seen in England or Ireland. A figure 
dressed as exactly as possible like a 
fishwife of Fisherrow, near Edin- 
burgh, was called a French poissarde 
Immediately, by persons who had been 
in France and not in Scotland. 

Let us enter one of their villages — 
one of their cottages. The outside of 
every row of the low-walled cottages 
Is festooned on ropes with jackets, pet- 
ticoats, and bright-patterned handker- 
chiefs, or else these articles dry peace- 
fully on the thatch. Occasionally 
haulins tipped with hooks are seen ; 
or creels or muriins clustered round a 
pole, which overtops even the wooden 
lum or chimney itself. The men are 
at Eea, many women away disposing 
of their fish, and only nursing mothers, 
and happy, noisy, playful, and dirty 
children enliven the scene. A solitary 
sullied seagull, or a ncrath^ (cormor- 
ant,) a huge grey creature, three feet 
long, with wings clipped, a captive, 
stmts with a solemn half-happy pride 
about the mussel middens, or wades 
through the gutters, or approaches 
the edge of the undulating wave which 
rushes gently up to kiss the smooth 
aandbeach. Enter one of their cot- 
tages. The fioor b earthen, but being 
Saturday afternoon, is neatly sanded 
over, from the door inwards to the 
hearth. There is no passage. The 
cottage consists of two rooms, a ** but 
and a ben.** At the far end from the 
door, the turf fire is burning on a 
hearth of bricks, and the smoke ascends 
past the couples out at a hole in the 
roof. As the evening is approaching, 
the fish on hakes, (wooden triangles, 
with nails for hooks,) which, during 



the day, hung outside the walls to dry^ 
are now suspended on them inside. In 
one comer a few deal boards are nail- 
ed, so as to make a bed for children 
above, and a place for fuel below. A 
wooden cradle is opposite. The seats 
are fir stools and chairs, and the little 
round turning-np table is of the same 
material, and ail are as clean and 
white as snow. Oars, wicker baskets, 
and creels and nets, are placed on the 
conples. Let a regard for Finnan had-' 
dies invest these details with interest 
and respect; for, from such a scene 
and such an environment, do they 
pass on their way to make up that 
feast for the gods — a Scotch break- 
fast. The evening darkens in, and 
the ** cruisie,** a small iron lamp, is 
lit up. A patriarchal family assem- 
bles, including sometimes four gene- 
rations. Let a reverence for the great 
domestic drama of every- day life, of 
which these humble details make up 
the scene, stir the imagination to rea- 
lise them all — the grandam with her 
grandchild upon her knee — the jiurs- 
ing mother, the toiling father, the 
children gazing at their elders studi* 
ousi V — the little fellow asleep on the net 
on the floor, and the small light strug- 
gling with the smoke to display all. 
I will look at the Claudes and the Tl- 
tians in your pictured drawing-room 
another time. It is a poor place, but 
vou cannot fill your palace with more 
interesting things than it sees^births* 
deaths, marriages — life. 

In describing " Calais Fisher- 
women,** the poet Wordsworth goes 
on thus — 

Wither'd, grotesque, immeasarably old. 
And shrill and fierce in accent-^ 

phrases which may be true of an occa- 
sional old woman, but which cannot be 
generally applied. If he can spiritual- 
ize the hill^, we have seen many a 
bright-eyed poissarde well able to 
animalize a monastery. In the beauty 
of rude health it wonid be difficult to 
surpass the women of the fish towns 
on the east coast of Scotland. Their 
costume differs from that of other 
Scotchwomen considerably. They 
have a great partiality to tbe colours 
blue, white, and yellow. On their 
heads, over their fair and nicely 
braided hair, they wear a close cap or 
mutch, and s stout coloured handker- 
chief, tied under the chin, serves in- 
stead of a bonnet. About Peterhead 
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tlie fisher-lasses sport '* the ronn* 
croon,* with lace edge* or barth — 
on SuDdays some eren Tcntare to put 
on bonnets. The married women 
wear ''the owercroon,** a renerable 
and homelr and nglj cap» ending in 
a peak on the top of the head. Some 
don the masenlfne jackets of their 
husbands — others wear a bhie woollen 
Jacket* fitted to the shape of the arms 
and chest» and many a bine striped 
wrapper. The external petticoat is a 
little longer than that of an opera- 
daucer> and is often of a white and 
Teliow striped stnff. About Edin- 
burgh they an wear stout shoes and 
blue worsted stockings. In Aberdeen 
^ey are sometimee seen without shoes, 
and in moggins — stockings without 
feet. In Buchan nearly all the poor 
have left off wearing moggins, except 
the fishers. The common Buchan 
saying, for •* you will wet your feet,** 
is, "yell weet the sma' end o* yer 
moggm." 

Of the fbrms incased in these habi- 
limentSy it were perilous to speak. No 
faces can more manifestly disphiy 
sound minds in sound bodies than 
theirs. When it Is remembered what 
frights, fashion at second hand, makes 
many wemen of the middle classes, the 
fishers seem fortunate in the stationary 
taste whioh confines their women to a 
costume pretty and becoming enough. 
As for the women themselTes, their 
fisher husbands cannot sufltciently 
admire their own good luck la having 
them, instead of the sallow, stunted, 
precocious, tight- laced, wasp-waisted, 
half-taught, who11y*vn1garized, and 
sometimes eovrnpt-mwdsd aieaea ef 
the Cockney boarduny-ielleola Mich as 
evil stars and match-making mammas 
doom many a middle class man to con- 
sole himself withal. Just imagine 
Miss Wilbelmina Juliana Helena Som- 
erset Plantagenet Clarence Ma^gs* 
beside Meggy Neeper — and judge. 
Meggy Neeper may, to people over- 
nice from nasty ideas, seem a little 
coarse — Kke human nature. But her 
eyes are direct, her forehead is open, 
her soul is in her face, and her heart is 
in her langh. She has never been in 
the confidence of a Parisian gritetttt^ 
called a French governess. Meggy 
cannot waltz, but she can walk. Misa 
W. J. H. S. P. C. Maggs cannot I 
she shambles Kke a toeliss Chinese. 
Look at Meggy and her companions, 
as with firm elastic tread, heads erect. 



bright eyes> and skins pure as the 
breezes, they walk in step along the 
road to Edinburgh, their beauty ra- 
diant in the sunlight 1 Yon now, for 
the first time, understand how it waa 
that the Greek artist arrived at hi» 
highest ideal of the graceful when 
gazing at the Greek girls carrying 
thdr baskets on their heads f^om the 
river side, while the rays of the sun 
fell on their forms. Miss Maggfr^ 
bahl 

Such are the ways of this wicked 
world, that the man who bears Miss 
Maggs away to matrimonial bliss, may 
hire a post-chaise for the occasion, and 
bedizen a postiKon, two footmen, and 
four horses, with white ribbons to 
express his joy ; while the lover of 
Meggy achieves the same object 
through '^a penny wedding.** The 
Either of Meggy ia not known on 
the Stock Exchange. He is no^ 
thank Heaven, an attorney in sharp 
practice. By the bye, if there ia 
one thing which more than another 
b alarming, it is the state of the busi- 
ness of marriage among the middle 
classes. A Berwickshire farmer as- 
sured a fellow traveller once, that 
about him there was not one farmer in 
a dozen married — he seemed inclined 
to say not one in twenty; and, he 
added for himself, ** Tie ofiiNi thought^ 
if I were free, Pd never marry." 
Men in the clubs say, in their 
wickedness, even if they get a small 
fortune with a wife, they gain no- 
thing. Farmers of the new school 
say a wife is too expensive, and 
a housekeeper does quite as well. 
Two shrewd and observant ladies, 
themselves single and forty, sav, that 
in their spbere^-4hat of the highest of 
the middle class, and including the 
lower aristocracy — the proportion of 
ladies who get husbands is one in 
three. A married lady took a pencils 
and jotted down the number of mar- 
ried and unmarried ladies anu>Dg her 
own immediate connexions who oc- 
curred te her in a few minutes, and 
the numbers were in all eighty-three 
—of married, thirty- five. The con- 
nexions of this Scotch gentlewoman 
are professional men, manufacturer^ 
and lairds. Of the thirty- five mar- 
ried ladies, six only had no money 
and yet got husbands* Of eighty-three 
gentlewomen, only six I Of the un- 
married ladies, seventeen were with- 
out fortunes ; thirty«one had, and yet 
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they got no mates. Oat of the six 
penniless ladies who married, one had 
great personal attractions, and was 
imited to a worn-out rake — another 
married a mechanic — a third accepted 
a rich eccentric stranger on a week's 
notice— a fourth was married bj her 
mother to a lad much yonnger than 
herself^ the remaining two were 
wooed and woo by an adyocate and 
a kdrd. Four of the siz married thdr 
inferiors in birth. Of the fife gentle* 
men out of the six husbands, four 
were fery ugly fellows. The me- 
chanic and one of the g^entfemen were 
tolerably good-looking. But one of 
tiiese penniless married ladies was 
plain — the rest were handsome. 

All this is less of a digression than 
it looks. No such facts can be said 
of, we were abont to write, the hap- 
pier daughters of the fishers. They 
almbst all are married young. What 
a living phtlosopber and poet caHs a 
stigma on civilization --an old maid, 
is scarcely known among them. As 
every heiuthy woman is really, from 
what she can do, a fortune in herself 
and contributes Yker share to the main- 
tenance of the Itmily, tbey marry 
eariy and Ibr love. Seldom are these 
marriages unhappy. Prostitution is 
scarcely known. Ocoa^onally the 
first child comes very soon — a elr- 
eumstance ascribed te the lytbeness 
of the sandhills — but generaHy the 
WOBMS are chaste. On the whole, hu- 
man life goes on merrily tn these rude 
fisher villages, although the benighted 
ereatures do not know any thing of 
^e doctrines of Maltbus, and the 
duties flowing from them. 

The fisher villages diflfer exceed- 
ingly from each other. Though there 
is a cooiroon character, there is also a 
great dil^rence between such viUages 
as Newhaven, Fisherrow, and otl^^rs 
near large towns, and those on remote 
aiid lonely parts of the coast. New- 
haven Is celebrated for the fish dinners 
to be had in its inns, and contains no 
tii^ehed and several good houses* 
Very difiSsrent are such viUages as Calm- 
bnlg, wmA inveralloehie^ sitaiated about 
•eveo miles sooth of Fraserborgh, 
two viUages, or rsither one in two 
divisioiis, formed by a stream which 
JOBS through the middle of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. These vfflages 
•re approached by roads which beggar 
the powera of civiliied descripiJon. 
The traveller widi diAcnlty gets 



accommodation for hb horse, as the 
innkeeper declares he can scarcely 
recoHcct the time when a nag had 
been tied up in his stable. In the 
spring of lb40, neither com nor liay 
was to be had. So deef^rooted are 
the prejudices of the inhabitants in 
favour of their old wavs of life^ that 
not one of them would dars to set 
himself np as a reformer, or i^ypear to 
be at all better than the rest, either 
in dress, furniture or ideas. The 
wealthy are in everf thing like the 
poor in their appearance sod habte, 
and dare not display any AfRirenee. 
Any Innovation wtmld Mng on the 
guilty party the aversion d his neigh- 
bours. 

Superstitions, which Sunday schook 
and useful knowledge have partly 
driven from the brains of the present 
generation in our towns, are still rital 
convictions in all the sea-side villages. 
•* When 1 was young,** sttd an old 
Scotch ladv recently, «< folk were 
unco fseard at water-deevils, called 
water-kelpies; but noo TveUved to see 
them a* deed, and I think iv I were to 
Mveanither generation I might outlive 
the vera deevil himser." Water-keU 
pies, mermaids, ghosts, the belief in 
lucky days, in omens of stars and 
cloud% Is still, however, a practi* 
eel faith among the inhabitants of 
(^imbttlg, ColfiescoB, Finnan, and 
Footdee. They tremble before an 
imaginary invisible. It is unlucky, 
they think, to carry an empty creel» 
and therefore they will earry stones 
nther than nothing. They have a 
dread of being counted, of which tiie 
mischievous boys of Aberdeen were 
wont to avail themselves, hy crying aa 
the fisherwomen passed — 

•• Am, twa, three. 
What a lot of fUhtr-DaoDies I see !" 

On the evening preceding a day on 
which several boi^ belonging to Foot- 
dee were lost, and all hands perished 
at sea, an mroMial omen was seeiH-a 
bare ran throngh their fish town} 
hence tbey fear the cry «< a bands fit 
Inyercml/* To Old Sty le and Old 
Christmas they tenaciously ding, in 
thw businesa transactions and holiday 
observances, saying— - New Si^le is 
man's makin*,bnt aold style bGuMTi.** 
AboM seventy ev e%hly yeara ago, a 
own of thenameof William Whifie, be- 
longing to InvcrsUochie, waa executed 
Isr stMfaig. The name wan inme. 
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diately proscribed as a tainted and 
dangerous thing. Tbongh White was 
the most common of the half-dozen 
of surnames in the Tillage* no man 
was brave enough to eall bis son by 
the christian name of William. A 
lew years back a bold man, thinking 
the execudon was forgotten, and 
knowing that it would be what no 
other name could be in the fillage, a 
disdnctiye appellation, christened his 
boy by tiie tainted name. Wise meu 
shook their heads, and predicted that 
the boy wonld come to no good, if he 
did not turn out " as great a rascal 
as erer ran between halter and rope.** 
He is now at school — a mark, a butt, 
a black sheep, a creature who has not 
a life to live, not only to his school- 
fellows, but also to the whole com- 
munity, solely for his name. There 
b every thing in a name, from a seat 
in the House of Lords down to a 
quiet stool on the earthen floor of the 
humble school of Inverallochie. He is 
a bold Boddam fisher who will walk 
to Peterhead after nightfall. The 
boys of the parish of Rathen, in which 
Inverallochie lies, used, on seeing a 
string of fishwives approaching, to 
draw a line across the road with a 
stick ; and then standing on one side 
of it, they would shout a charm or 
Imprecation so terrible that every fish • 
vrife would scamper right and left over 
dykes and ditches, and through fields, 
rather than cross the fatal line. The 
end of the curse was revolting enough 
— *' neist time that yer father, yer 
brither, or yer man, gangs to sea, may 
bis boat be a bonnet till him.** If the 
Rathen urchins still continue to annoy 
these women through their affections, 
we could wish the <* ducking stool'* 
revived for the benefit of the rascals. 
Every class or sort of people have 
their oaths, which they count it small 
■in to break. Honourable gentlemen 
will swear through the nine- inch doors 
of the Commons House, respecting 
^bribery and their qualifications. The 
gentleman swore on his honour to the 
boy that he would not beat him if he 
came down the tree. ** I dinna ken 
aboot honour** replied the boy, *< but 
■ay as sure as deaths an* 1*11 dee*t.*' 
An Aberdeen lawyer swore the whole 
of the fishers of Collieston or Finny- 
fauld in a smuggling case without 
elicidng any thing. It was proposed 
to administer •* the Fisher*s aith.'* 
i* Na, faith, na," cried the first witness 
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to whom the words of fear were offered 
— *' ril swear ony thing ye like, but 
1*11 nae swear that ane.*' Light broke 
out of the case. The fishers vene- 
rate idiots. '< Ye*ve anither child 
whom ye havena mentioned,' eaid a 
Burgess of Peterhead to a poor fisher- 
woman the sea had just robbed of 
her husband. ** There's the poor 
laddie that's no vera right." << Oa 
ay, sir, but there's nae fear of him, 
he*s the Lord's anointed." Respect- 
ing death they have many fearful be- 
liefs. In the dark of midnight, a light 
is seen proceeding without hands 
through the air from the house of the 
victim of the king of terrors, to the 
grave about to be occupied. Prior 
to a disaster at sea, the wraith of 
a doomed comrade is sometimes seen 
—figure, dress, and look defined — 
borne off in a sheet of tiame, or a 
chariot of fire. 

The fishers are greatly in want of 
surnames. As they are all des<Jended 
from a few common ancestors, and 
have from time immemorial kept 
themselves distinct from other low- 
landers, there are seldom more than 
two or three surnames in a fish town. 
There are twenty* five George Cowies 
in Buckie. The grocers, in ** book- 
ing '* their fisher customers, invariably 
insert the nickname or tee-name, and 
in the case of married men, write 
down the wife's along with the bus* 
band*s name. Unmarried debtors 
have the names of their parents in- 
serted with their own. lu the town- 
register of Peterhead, these signatures 
occur, '' Eliiabeth Taylor, spouse to 
John Thomson, Soujiesi* ** Agnes 
Farquhar, epouse to W. Findlater, 
StouttU.'* 

In an unsophisticated village, the 

g roper names only connect the inha- 
itants with the external civilization, 
while the tee-name is, of necessity, 
the thing for use. It is amusing 
enough to be permitted to turn over 
the leaves of a grocer*s ledger, and 
see the tee-names as they come 
up. Buckie, Beauty, Bam, Bigge* 
i^gh Coliopt HelUhmt the King, the 
Provost, Rochie, StoaUie, SiUerton, 
the Smack, Snipe, Snuffirs, Toothie, 
Todtowrie, Ladies are occasional- 
ly found who are gallantly and 
exquisitely called the Cutter, tha 
Bear, See. Among the twenty-flve 
George Cowies in Buckle, there 
are George Cowie, doodie, George 
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Cowie» tarr&tf and George Cowie^ 
meep, 

A stranger had oeeadon to call on 
a fishermAD, lining in one of the 
Bocban fishing Tillages, of the name of 
Alexander White. But he was ig- 
norant both of his house and his te^ 
name* Unfortunatelj there were 
many persons of the name in the Til* 
lage. Meeting a girl, he asked— 

'« Cou*d you tell me fa'r Sanny Fite 
Uves?" 

"FittSanny Fite?*' 

<« Muekle Sanny Fite.** 

<« Filk muekle Sanny Fite?'* 

<< Muekle lang Sanny Fite.** 

<« Filk muekle lang Sanny FiteT 

" Muekle langgl^ Sanny Fite^*' 
shouted the stranger. 

«< Oh! It's ' Goup-tke-Hft* y'ere 
seeking/* cried the girl, ** and fat the 
deevil for diona ye speer for the man 
by his richt name at ance?** 

A good story is told of a postman in 
an Eoglbh coal district, who had so 
completely forgotten hb own proper 
name, and identified himself with his 
nickname, that he carried a letter cor* 
lectly addressed to himself, for a fort- 
night, makinir enquiries all the time 
for the party for whom it was intend** 
ed. In Buchan a story is told, which, 
though inferior, is siimlar to this, and 
has the merit of being strictly true, as 
liring witnesses can attest it. A 
fisherman about to be married called 
on the session-clerk of a parish near 
Peterhead, for the purpose of having 
his intention registered. 

'* Aum gaun to be married, sir, 
and I was wanting to be bejukit.** 

<< That's right, Gibbio," said the 

Dominie of • " And what's 

your sweetheart* M name ?** 

*' Doot,** replied Gibbie, blushing. 

" What said you, Gilbert?** again 
enouired the clerk, who by this time 
had the register-book open before him, 
and was waiting, pen in hand, to make 
the important entry. 

*' Doot,** repeated the fisherman, 
with emphasis. 

** Doot I doot I yon don*t mean to 
tay that is her name?** 

" Ay 5 surely.** 

<« Doot— O, I undersUnd—that b 
her tee>name. But your bonny lass 
baa another name — her proper name. 
Is she a Stephen or a Cordiner?** 

A glimmering notion began to 
dawn on the lo? er regarding the na* 
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ture of the enquiry, and he answered 
briskly— 

« A Cordiner, sir.** 

"Yerj well: now, what is her 
christian name — ^her first name ?" 

« Tykes the bit div* 1 ken that 
nool** 

<< Is it Jenny?** 

«Na,sir.'* 

«Isit Kirsty?** 

«Na.sir.** 

** Nanny, Grizsy, or Maggy ?** 

** Na, it is nane o' that,** responded 
mournfully the happy possessor of the 
liMrt though not of the name of the 
fair Cordiner, the husband elect — be- 
tween whom and all his hopes there 
was now only a syllabic obstacle. 

*' My good fellow, this is a bad job 
— I cannot book you until 1 know the 
proper names of both parties. Your 
marriage, I fear, must be put off for 
a week. I cannot help IL Try it 
again." 

Perplexed, chagrined, the expect- 
ant bridegroom, after pondering for a 
few minutes with a dull cloudy lace 
which began to light up, at last sud- 
denly exclaimed^* 

<«0d. Ill wager it*sBeU!** 

«< Why think you so?*' asked the 
grave parish functionary. 

" Because I saw a muekle B, (ba) 
on the breast o' her sark. 

All who live by the sea-side enjoy 
double sympathies compared with in- 
land dwellers. They have the farm, 
the town, the parish, the garden, to 
occupy their minds, as well as those 
who have not the sea with her ever- 
changing face and voice; her fish, 
ships, boats, waves, rocks, sand hills, 
pebbles, the kissing undulation of the^ 
summer tide, the fury and wrecks of 
the wintry breakers. They never 
want company who live by the sea. 
They must grow brave who have not 
merely opportunities of riding but 
also of boating, swimming, and en- 
countering the perils of the sea. As 
they have both the land and the sea 
to plough in, the means of subsistence 
are nearer at hand to the sea-side than 
to the inland dwellers. 

We know of few signs of wrecker 
feelings and habits among the inhabi- 
tants of the Scotch east coast like 
those which disgrace the Sussex coasts 
of England. In the last century there 
lived indeed, as we have heard, a 
fisherman, who, being really a pre- 
eminently pions and good man, except 
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a HtUe too worldl j, iis«d to retire to 

Eray aloud among the solitary sao^ 
ills» one of his requests bciog a peti- 
tion to the Lord in his nwrejy when it 
was His wiU to eavte a wreek, to send 
the waiib on the waves to the beach 
near the mouth of the Don. A similar 
petition is said to have ooenrred week- 
ly in the prayers of a minister of a 
sea-side parish. Though the proper- 
ty of wrecks needs protection among 
them as anong most inhabttants of 
the British coast, and though our !n- 
ikat ears have listened to many a 
tale of rieh vessels east on the coast, 
of nights spent by all who lived near 
the terrible ^>ot in Hghtinf ires on 
rocks cr hillsy and firing off muskets 
to give hope to the perishing erews 
whose shrieks would ever ami anon 
pierce through the daikness, we never 
beard the echo of a story of a murder 
done on the persons whom the storms 
had spared. Families have indeed 
been pointed out said to have been 
first enriched by waifs; but we doubt 
if the criminal records of the Scotch 
east coast contain a single case of 
wrecker murder during the two last 
eenturies. The boy, the dog, or the 
eat, sometimes the only life preserved 
on these wrecks, was generally che- 
rished with an additional kindness on 
account of the sufEbrings u nd ergone, 
indeed, wo know a recent instance of 
a striking servpnlonsness regarding 
inch property. The only bnrial-plaoe 
of the entire village of Inverallochie 
is a kmely spot on the sea-shore, near 
Saint Combe. In the spring of last 
year the traveler was shown, in a cor- 
Ber of the indosure, the entire dothhig 
•f two seamen who had been cast 
ashore and decently interred on the 
spot. The clothes lay exactly as they 
had been taken off the bodies— the 
braces still booked to the back but- 
tons, the boots and every thing were 
good. Yet the neighbouring poor 
had left tiiem sempukKisIy untouehed. 
A boat which has once cost a Hfe is 
never agmn used by a Buefaan fisher 7 
it is drawn up on a lonely part of the 
beach until it rots, or is destroyed by 
tiio first storm that readies it. It 
would be most useful could we tell 
what have been tiie moral agencies 
and ideas whieh have produced this 
superiority of the inhabitants of the 
east eoast ef Scotland over the east 
eoast wreckers ef EngkDd; what 
tkeory ef Wb grows up k> the mind of 



a Scotch fi^r— what forms that 
which fills the soul of a Sussex 
wrecker, and what are the circum- 
stances which modiiy the translation 
of Adr theories into practice. This 
knowledge were W4)rth a cart-k>ad of 
nomericid statbtics. 

Doubtless a great moral inflaenee 
is the full occupaUon there b in these 
villages for their women. They are 
not eursed with lots of idle women 
whose labour is worth little or nothing, 
and who have consequently to support 
themselves on the vices of men. An- 
other blessed thing b the closeness of 
familv ties. All the generations who 
are alive together live together. Their 
young grow up under the guardian 
eyes of their elders. They are always 
within earshot of the experience of 
life gathered in the greater part ef a 
century, and concentrated into the 
venerable wisdom of proverbs and 
advice and examples, by persons who 
nursed and reareo their helpless years. 
Unlike our factory population, their 
family ties are not broken for a few 
shillings a-week. 

The men discharge the sea, the 
women the lamVportlon of their com- 
mon labours. There b a great differ- 
ence between the herring, the salmov, 
and the white fisheries. Herrings are 
capricious, and do not come rvgular* 
ly to the same coast banks to be 
caught. They sometimes desert a 
coast for years, and then come in a 
shoal which darkens the sea f«^ bmIcs, 
although beating It into foam. In 
the sea they are attended by seals 
with their round dark headi, por- 
poises gambling about, and whales 
rtiug magnificently—in the air by 
b of cormorants and seagulls^ 
diving, wbiriing about^ and rencBng 
heaven with their clanging cry. The 
waves seem to become fish and birds. 
There have been herring fishings of 
late vears at Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh— in the Friths diey have been 
pursued for centuries. Wherever the 
herring fisherv goes, drunkennesB, un- 
til the teetotallers began, used to go 
with it. Four Scoteh mnts was the 
weekly allowance of a iNMifs crew of 
five men, an allowance which was 
often drunk be t ween Satmrday and 
Monday. The mea go out to sea 
fer the white filling bHween two and 
three o*clock In the meming, odm in 
darkness and cold. They are well 
cbd IB th«r gbMd hats, thick pea- 
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iaekets, and serg^ tronsen. For the 
berriog fishing tbej go ont between 
six and seven In the evening, and 
eome in before nine in the morning. 
Before starting tbej always drink to 
a «« White Lug.** 

After throwing oof the net at a 
plac» wbleh their experience pre* 
scribea, one man b appointed to 
watch, and the rest gWe themselves 
up to sleep In the bottom of the boat, 
as the graj morning becomes the 
bright £ij» Bnt we must nse the 
actual words of a Newhaven fisher : — 
^ je see afore we gang ont wi' the 
boats and the nets, we aje drink to a 
wtiite lug. A comer of the net is 
what we ca* a hig, ye see. An' a white 
Ing is^ when we may be a* sleepia* in 
the boat exeept one man, and he pnlb 
np the comer o* the net to see if 
there's any thing ln*t. An* if k looks 
white and glitterin' like siller, and hasy 
maybe» hiJf a barrel o' herrin* in*t, 
and the man that sees ^t, cries * A 
white Ing, men,' tey may be as 
dnli as ye like^ bnt that pits Kfe in 
die mnsael directly ; and there is a|oy 
and drinking to it. Bnt if the corner 
comes np, thst*s a black Ing, an' there*s 
nae Joy an' nae drinking then, bnt a* 
hanging their heads like a bafamsh." 
Bv the way» tiie int^gent fisher to 
whom wo owe tins graphle sketch, 
told na at the same time a part of his 
moral theory of life — his opinion of 
lawyeiB— «< How they lee t^ he ex- 
dalxned ; ** there is mae fear of where 
tbef 'U gang-^e/ll roast to the oil.'* 

If the season is bad, the km scm- 
pnlons ishers wiH slip ont to sea even 
on the Sunday night, or soon afler 
the stroke of twelve o'clock. The 
Bnckie fishers often get up a baH for 
* hick.'* They hire a Uirge room and 
a fiddler, and reel for hours. Inspired 
by horns of ale, glasses of whbkey, 
■wsic, and the smiles of their part* 
ners, they express their hHarity by a 
great tramp of their Iset, a snap of 
their fingers, and the spirit-stirring, 
bimiUble, nneneHable^ ^ Whuffh r 
la the aeal of the dance^ some of the 
men strip to the shirl-idespite their 
nobraeeo canvass trowsers^ Hew 
M hi eul thb to the orderly waltzing 
of the people of the aaase class m 
Pmnoe— OD tiieir own fioors» or in 
their sober oabaretal I>oes net the 
Tery poorest Prench fikbsr owe hia 
dsMlng acquirements to the fitthion 
which oBco rabe4 tim repnte of th« 



art so high in hb country, that a great 
dancer used to talk of the two mat 
familice— the house of Vestrb and the 
house of Bourbon ? By the bye, even 
in France the fishers are a separate 
class. Though the middle and lower 
elaseee dance together in the Dmows, 
I have not observed any but fishers 
mingling in their dances, on tiidr 
ofcen-recurring fcast-days and hdi- 
days. 

To cure and sett the fish b die* 
bnsinem of the women, who thus ob- 
tain the power of the purse, which 
most manage well, albeit some of 
them are Ibnd of whbkey. They dry 
the fish on the rocks or the stony 
beach. During the white-fishing sea* 
son, von look down from the BiMhan- 
ness light^hoose on acFss of haddo^s^ 
whitening the wild rocks. Dealing 
in a ware not only, like all wares, of 
ever-shiftfaig value, but of a pre- 
eminently uncertain valnCy they are 
in the habit of asking double the price 
they may be induced to take. Super- 
ficial and hasty censors condemn them 
for M» dishonesty. It is no such 
^ing. The accusation b fabe, both 
in merab and economics. The value 
to the buyer b the reid value— the 
honest price — whbh th^ can ascer- 
tain only by bargaining. All dealeri 
deem it fair to take advantages for 
their knowledge. A yenng ho eso - 
wiie, wishing to signalise her econoasy^ 
offered a fishwoman less than the half 
of what rile asked, and lor the insult 
and the ignorance of her offer, richly 
merited the rebuC—'' Oae awa to yer 

Siawny, mem ; ye ken naethhig aboot 
ih.'* The lady assumed dishonesty- 
where there was only a conventional 
rale. TheBnckbfishersareshyofleU 
Icrsy lest tiiey should be craven (duns)» 
and of strangers, leet they shouki be 
m t met tfe rs (bailiffs). A buyer wished 
a half-hundred of oysters. <<Wiliye 
tak them In aneees or fonrses?" asked 
the seller, ** we coont them in fbursesw 
fifteen fborses to a word. Bnt I'll 
count them in aneses to yon.** 
^ Wi take them as yQ« am accne^ 
Bsed to give them.'* 
^ That's fifteen fiomrsea te die hall^ 



^ Ot** cried the b«y«r, •" in om 
way I'd only have fil(y» test fifteen 
Inhts are sixty ." 

•• Te'd the winder* of me there^" 
laughingly remarked thefis her w o asa n , 
whohad trbdto glvefil^ior mxty^ 
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as half a hundred, contrary to custom. 
There Is often reason as well as pathos 
in their pleas, as when, after a storm, 
they say, to keep up the price — «' Fish 
is no fish the day» mem ; they*re men's 
Ures." People are dishonest in the 
way of husiness who are otherwise in- 
capable of a meanness. A fact which 
most strikingly evinces the general 
honesty of the Newharen fishers, is 
declared by a respectable baker in 
• Leith Walky who has dealt with them 
extensively for twenty years, and 
never refused credit ; and yet his bad 
debts, he believes, have not altogether 
amounted to half-a-crown. In fact, 
he never had a bad debt ; and if he 
has lost, it has been his own fault. 

In carrying the fish to market, the 
fishwomen often perform extraordi- 
nary feats. A Coliieston wife thinks 
nothing of walking into Aberdeen, a 
distance of twenty miles, to sell a creel- 
fu' o* dilsel In 1795, three of them 
went from Dunbar to Edinburgh, 
twenty- seven miles, with each a load 
of 2001b. of herrings on her back, in 
five hours. When the boats came in 
late in the forenoon to the harbour of 
Fisherrow, so as to leave them barely 
time to reach Edinburgh before din- 
ner, it was not unusual for them to 
perform their journey of five miles, 
three of them carrying the creel time 
about, in less than three quarters of an 
hour. Nowadays these feats are un- 
necessary, as the fish of Fisherrow 
and Cockonzie are carried by railway. 
But every where else these women 
still carry their great loads. Among 
the Bucban farmers and fishers the 
traffio is curiously hereditary. Certain 
families of fishers supply certain fami- 
lies of farmers from generatioiT to 
generation, and no inducement is 
strong enough to cause a fisher to 
supply a family contrary to this rule. 
It is a system of barter become here- 
ditary ; and the person who dared to 
interfere with it would draw down on 
himself the wrath of his neighbours. 

Kay, in 1799, delineated, with all 
the truth of caricature, — (every body 
ought to know that Kay, Gillray^ and 
H. B., are the truest likeness- makers 
of the last half century,) — a hawker of 
salt in Edinburgh, in Margaret Suttie, 
a native of Fbherrow, who amused her 
generation by thinking aloud on the 
streets. A tongh, keen-eyed, hook- 
nosed, short and thick carline is ex<* 
hiblted to the life, calluig-." Wha'li 



bn^ my lucky forpit o* 8a*at. Na, na^ 
it ill no do. De*il ane yet." She was 
believed to be a witch. Every morn- 
ing she used to go to the Saltpans, at 
Joppa, and buy her salt for the day at 
thirteenpence halfpenny a-peek, about 
seven pounds weight, retailing it at 
sixpence a cmq!) — a wooden measure^ 
the one end of which was a forpit, the 
other half a forpit She thought it 
lucky to say — " Na* na» de*ii ane 
yet.^ Her habit of thinking aloud 
gave much amusement to the boys, 
who used to listen to her. A fat 
clergyman waddling before her, she 
continued, whilehe remained in sight, 
crying, ** Eh I but he*s fat — see how 
he shugs! — wha*ll buy my lucky forpit 
o' sa*at ?— see how he shugs 1 " This 
personage died about twenty years 
ago, and did not live to see her trade 
abolished by the reduction of the salt 
duty. 

Though not wreckers, the fishers of 
both sexes used to be great smugglers. 
Curiously did the consciences of pious 
men — good, decent, devout, puritani- 
cal meUf fit themselves without a 
twinge to smuggler pursuits. A good 
man is still alive in a northern town 
who was both a Seceder and a smug- 
gler, unrivalled at concealing a few 
tubs so neatly under the turf, that the 
keen eye of the ganger could not de- 
tect the cut next day. At christen- 
ings* " Grace and growin* ** used to 
be drunken to the child out of wooden 
eaups full of gin, all over Buchan. The 
late collector. More, used to tell some 
anecdotes of the tricks of the women 
in conveying gin or hoUands into 
Aberdeen. He observed a woman 
notorious for contrivances, carrying 
apparently a child in her arms. 
*' Where are you going thb morn- 
ing, Kirsty ? ** was his question. 

*' Vm gaan up to the Tamties, 
sir, (Trinity Church,) to get my 
chil* christened.*' 

*« Let me see it." 

" Na, sir, it 'ud get cauld, that it 
would, in this frosty momin* 1 ** 

" Well, come wi* me, and I'll give 
you something to warm it.** 

She flung the child from her* and 
off! It was a keg* made with straw 
into a thumping baby I Another 
woman smuggled hollands in tin hips. 
There was more of trick than daring 
in their illegal trade. 

Prior to Use establishing of Preven- 
tive StatioDSi there was so maoh 
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tmuf^gliDg eirried on by the fishers, 
that the meanest hind scorned whbkej 
on the Buchan coast — a coast, b^ the 
waj, well worthy of a more minute 
description than we can give it. Ex- 
cept near Aberdeen, we did not see, 
last autumn, within sl^ht of the coast* 
a single tree or shrub m all the thirty 
or forty miles between Aberdeen and 
Peterhead. For fifteen miles the sea 
runs along sand-hills ; for the rest of 
the distance to Peterhead, the most 
eastern point of Scotland, bold, wild, 
lofty, jagged rocks ffirt the sea. Here 
and there a little village Is seen ; and 
Uie old castle of Slains, which is a 
ruin, and the new castle, a modem 
gingerbread affair, erected on grand 
granite rocks, with a marine villa be- 
longing to the Earl of Aberdeen, form 
the only sights on the coast, with the 
exception of the remarkable Bullert 
of Buchan. Green grass, browi| 
heather, and yellowing com cover the 
earth; but not a leaf can the eye de» 
tect. All is bleak, bare, cold, stem, 
Scotch, as if the very face of nature 
were sourly Presbyterian. 

** Bullers** is the common name of 
several rocky caverns and arches on 
the Buchan coast. The ** Pot*' is 
most curious. Imagine a cavem en- 
tered by the sea, through an arch 
fifty feet high, but too narrow to allow 
a faioat to pass without unshipping the 
oars. Rock^ topped with grass, rise 
a hundred and fifty feet above the arch. 
Row into the cavern three or four hun- 
dred feet, and preserving the arch and 
rocks above it, blow the interior roof 
of rocks awav, until, beyond the sur- 
rounding walls of loft V rocks, voa see 
blue skies and sunlight, which show 
you in the deep dear unduladng 
waters, white rocks, and brown and 
green sea-flowers of ineffable beauty. 
This is the Pot. Though the arch is 
forty or fifty feet high, yet, when a 
storm is on the coast, it u choked with 
mad sea-foam, and the unroofed ca- 
vem becomes a pot, caldron, boiler, 
or buller, of furious waves and whirl- 
pools. In the recesses of the Pot, one 
of which rethres to some depth, as a 
boatman remarked, ** a* mony a kag 
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has been hidden there, sir.*' Smug* 
glers and their kegs, a duchess and 
her dinner, are now the associations of 
this wild scene, instead of the mer- 
maids with their witching miuic and 
their death-boding screams. 

Literature has given the spot its 
best associations. Samuel Johnson 
visited this scene on the 24th of Au- 
gust 1773-. Walter Scott on the 31sl 
of July 1814. Boswell says it was 
alarming to see old Johnson striding 
irregularly along the footpath, round 
the top of the monstrous caldron. 
Scott remarks the place where the 
path is only two feet wide, with a 
monstrous precipice on either side. 
At his visit, Johnson was sixty-four* 
Scott forty- three. Every Britbh mind 
can picture the men. 

Of the foreign origin of the fishers* 
there can be very little doubt. It was 
the policy of the Scotch kings, from 
the earliest times, to encourage colo- 
nies of fishers from Norway, Den- 
mark, and Holland. The fishers of 
Buckshaven were wont to dance the 
Danish sword dance. 

A considerable part of the humour 
afloat in Scotland respecting the fish- 
ers, consists of stories of their ren- 
counters with Presbyterian clergy-* 
men. The minister of Footdee had 

g reached on the text about casting 
read on the waters, to find it after 
many days. He afterwards asked a 
woman why she had left off attending 
church. ** Because ye tell lees, sir. 
I baked a cake, and a big cake it was* 
sir, and John and me coost it into the 
sea between the pier-heads* sir, but 
dell pick out my eyne if we've seen 
a stime (atom) of it again.** A very 
zealous clergyman was in the habit of 
visiting a fishing village every week, 
to examine the people in the Shorter 
Catechism. Adam L , a fisher* 

got tipsy, fe)l and broke his nose, just 
before a catechetical visit at his cot* 
tage. His wife huddled him into bed. 
When the minister began to question 
the woman, he asked her the cause of 
the fall of Adam? Thinking all was 
found out, she answered, *' *Deed> sir^ 
it was naething but drink." 
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CALEB STUKfiLT. 



Part II. 
CoLLsas. 



Almost before I was aware of my 
own exiateDoe in the towQ and uni- 
▼ersity of Cambridge, it appeared that 
others had been possessed of the tacU 
ior, upon leaviniir the narrow slip of 
lodging in which I had passed the 
nighty (and wfaieh, eertainly, might 
be styled the bed-room* inasmuch aa 
there was jost room enough for a bed 
inity and nothing more,) and entering 
the sitting-room adjoining, I discoyer- 
ed ujpon the table« awaiting me, a let- 
ter m doe form addressed to Caleb 
Stukely, Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The contents were as follows: 

" The Viee-Chanoellor presenU his 
kind regards to Mr Stukely, and trusts 
that Mr Stukely» senior, as well as 
Mrs Stukely, are in the enjoyment of 
the best possible health, as this leaves 
the Vice-chancellor at present; at the 
same time, the V. C. begs to request 
the favour of Mr Stakely's company 
at breakfast this morning, trusting 
that no prerions engagement will de- 
prive him of the honour. 

*' N. B. Mr Stukely will please at- 
tend in full dress." 

. Flattered as I really felt by this in- 
vitation, I attributed it rather to the 
high character which my father en- 
joyed as a trader in the city of Lon. 
don, than to any personal desert, of 
which the Vice- Chancellor must ne- 
cessarily have been ignorant. Singu- 
larly vigUant, however, I could not 
but consider that system, by which 
the private condition and movements 
of the humblest of scholars were so 
immediately observed ai^d communi- 
cated to the highest authorities. Could 
this be the usual mode of receiving the 
adopted into the affectionate bosom of 
aima mater f or was it an especial mark 
of attention extended to me — an ex- 
ception from the general rule? Let my 
youth plead for the modesty that in- 
duced me to form the latter opinion. 
Not having yet donned my academic 
costume, I argued that it would be 
becoming in me to present -myself in 
that particular dress which had been 
made in London expressly for evening 
parties ; albeit^ such mighty and fa- 



shionaUe doings had been foreiga to 
the quiet abode from which I bad mi- 
grated. By Mr Simmoods I was di» 
rected to the Viee-Chancellor*s abode. 
The reader will not have foi^gotten 
that very respectable character intro- 
duced by Mr Temple in his narrative 
at the close of the last chapter — to 
wit, the gyp of Mr Hosband. The 
above-mentioned Slmmonds perform- 
ed the like office for me; but let not 
the worthiest of his q>ecies be con- 
founded with the vilest. Picture to 
▼ourself a body curved and bending 
beneath a load of years — a head 
blanched in the tervioe of old Time» 
not a hair but wearing the master's 
livery — an eye of settled stillaess— a 
hand, bloodless and old indeed* active 
oniv in its tremblings* equeesed up 
and faded — ^a gait, to say it was a 
child's would be to libel nature* it 
was so weak and tottering. This was ' 
the external Simmonds. The invitt- 
ble part of him was not younger or 
fresher in the hour that his Maker 
first breathed the breath of life in 
him . I experienced a feeling of shame 
when I engaged him. 

^* You are too old for work, man/* 
said 1 to him. 

** Not 1, indeed, sir,*^ was his reply; 
** Vm nearer to fourscore than seven- 
ty — that is true ; but I'll warrant yo« 
a lad of eighteen b not more nimble. 
Look here, now." And he attempted 
to rim across the room I The exhibi- 
tion was melancholy indeed. '<Be- 
sidesy'* he continued, holding his sidea* 
and catching his breath after the ex- 
ertion, ** I've a grandson— God bleaa 
himl — who takes all the labour off 
my hands. But I should die if I were 
to give it up altogether. Sixty years 
come next ShroveUde have I done duty 
here. Ah, sir, things are different 
now! Times are not as they havo 
been!" 

(I discovered, when I became a few 
years older, that no times are ever as 
they have been. It is a fault inherent 
in the nature of times. Mr Simmonds 
had no particular complaint to make; 
his remark was general.} 
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when I had agreed to hhne him» '* yon 
would like to be tbowa over your 
room. Be good enough to follow 
no.** I moit here premise that my 
room was of moderate dimensioiiav and 
mtght be desoribed as eontaiaiDg one 
▼ery large fireplace, one very large 
cupboard, two very laige window- 
ailUy and two very small wiadowe. 
Further^ it was wain^ooted, and in 
the ceiliog the artificial black prepon- 
derated considerably over the natnnd 
white. Havbg obim^ed all this be- 
fore, and at a glance, I was eertainly 
not prefMved for the important air 
with which Mr Simmonds proceeded 
to point out the various localities and 
ornaments of the place. He aiade 
first for the large cupboard. 

^ This,** said he, opening it, «« is 
your pantry and larderj your china 
closet, and the receptacle for your 
bellows, gridiron, tea-kettle, and littto 
saucepan. Thk,'* he continue^ 
having reached the window-seat, ^^ is 
your wine-cellar.'' 

*' Indeed!** I exelaimed# not com- 
prehending him* 

" Your wino-eeUar»" he repeated, 
' lifting up the top of the window-sill, 
which was hinged to the rest of the 
dmber, and discovering a hollow case 
reaching to the floor, and fitted with 
sawdust. 

^' And this,** said be^ performing the 
same ceremony at the mIIow window- 
sill, <« is your coal cellar. The locks of 
all are, as you see, broken, and my 
first advice to you is, that vou imme- 
diately get them repaired. It is a 
little giuird, though not mudi to be 
sure — more's the pity ! ** Without en- 
quiring further into the meaning of 
these dark hints, I changed the con- 
versation to the subject of the Yiee- 
Chancellor. I desired, before my 
visit, to gather something of his cha- 
racter. 

•• Do you know any thing of him?** 
I asked Simmonds. <' Is he an agree- 
able gentleman ? ** 

" Whv, look you, Mr Stukely,'* 
answered the gyp, "just aii I am 
standing talking to you now, I stood 
talking to him fifty years ago come 
next commencement. Do I know 
any thing of himl That isgoodl Yes, 
I should sav I do—a little. P6r about 
four years, between you and me^ sir, I 
.knew rather too much of him. He 
was a mortal wHd one, and many a 



and many a falsehood— more*s the sor- 
row I— did he invent to get us out of it. 
But he had a mort of money, and, of 
course, could do what poorer men 
daren't. He*s an altered man now.** 

" He must have been a hard woricer, 
too, and distinguished himself, no 
doubt, before he became BMster «f his 
college." 

" Didn't I tell you just now, nr, 

that he was a veiy rich man? Besides, 

in tliose days, things were very difie- 

rent He gave the best dinners, and 

drank the best wine in the university, 

(and, for the matter o' that, so be does 

now,) and the fellows of his college 

were proud of him, and made him one 

of themselves — gave him a fellowship, 

and then voted him master at the next 

election. It was a great shame though; 

for, do you know^yon needn't repeat 

it — there was a young man who had 

almost worked himself to death for 

that very fellowship, and who had no* 

thing in the world out his own talents 

to depend upon ; he aetually icok the 

thing so mnch to heart, that he was 

found dead in his bed, with a bottle of 

poison clenched fast in his hand.*' 

«• You don't say so I ** 

*< I do say so, and the master didn't 

like it at all. It was hushed up in the 

eoU^e. The Dons gave it out that 

he died of apopl^y. However, the 

master, I*m tdd, allowed the poor 

young man's father an annuity as long 

as he lived, which I always thougu 

was very kind and oonsiderate of him.** 

«< Vm surprized," I said, <« that yon 

don't live with him 1 " 

«« No, sir, I'd rather not. The 
master has asked me once or twicsb 
but I'm happier here. He is vexr 
Idnd to me still, and many a bleak 
winter he has changed into a blessed 
summer for me. He is very good at 
heart ; but, as I get older, I wish more 
that I had never been his gyp." 

Thus informed, I set out for the 
Vice- Chancellor's residence. He was 
the master of a small college, situated 
in one of the principal streets of Cam^ 
bridge. In my time, it was an old 
and picturesque building, and looked 
grave and comely ; snugly protected 
as it was by its long brick waU, and 
row of lofty poplar trees. That wall, 
and those poplar trees have been sinee 
rased ; the edifice has been plastered 
over, and stands, with its hnmodest 
glare of pretension, a very whitfd 
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sepulchre. I rang gently at the lodge 
gate, and modestly placed my card in 
the hand of the well-dresied domestie 
who opened it. He retired for a qaar- 
ter of an hour^ and then returned, 
desiring me to follow him up stairs. 
During his ahsence, I had not failed 
to notice the painful silence that ex- 
tended through the place. It was not 
the delicious quiet that I had expe- 
rienced on the orchard ground the day 
before. Np» that was the silence of 
nature and of life, cheerful and exhila- 
rating. Th!s was oppressive— the 
cold and earthy stillness of the tomb. 
A cough echoed through the house 
again — once a door slammed, and 
there rung through the dwelling a long 
and hideous reverberation. We passed 
into a spacious and well- filled library, 
then through a noble room with 
polished oaken floors. This looked 
upon a beautiful and extensive lawn. 
Shadows of massive floating clouds 
akimmed the green surface as I softly 
trod the room, and deepened the 
sombreness that pervaded the scholas- 
tic habitation. Beyond was the draw- 
ing-room,an apartment of good dimen- 
sions, and literally crowded with costlv 
furniture. Here the lackey stopped, 
and drawing to the fireplace a bulky 
chair, capacious enougn for four, he 
begged me to be seated, and then took 
his leave. 

As it seemed to be the fashion in 
this establishment to proceed with as 
little hurry and fatigue as possible, I 
had ample time afforded me to ob- 
serve the various sumptuous articles by 
which I was surrounded; but my 
curiosity was particularly excited by a 
small curtain which hung at the fur- 
ther end of the room, evidently con- 
cealing something that was held too 
sacred for the vulgar eye. For some 
time I fought agdnst my desire, but 
unable at length to resist the tempta- 
tion, I wlthdnBw the curtain, and dis- 
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covered, not what I had expected to 
find, the form and feature of some 
ladye-love, but a portrait by Vandyke, 
pidnted in all the boldness and tmUi 
of that great master, and bearing 
beneath it the following inscription, 
« Oliver Cromwell, protector of Eng- 
land.'- 

The thunder of another door per- 
mitted me only to glance at the por- 
trait and to replace the curtain. The 
drawing-room door opened, and in an 
invalid's chair, wheeled into my pre- 
sence by the aforesaid lackey, entered 
the Vice- Chancellor. 

He was a fine man, tall, sinewy, and 
robust-looking; his chest was broad 
and manly, his voice strong and sono- 
rous, his face very florid, and his hdr 
white as the purified particles of snow. 
Beholding him as I did at our first 
interview, an experienced physiogno- 
inbt would have drawn two conclu- 
sions. First, that nature had never 
intended the Vice- Chancellor for such 
a chair : and secondly, that his living 
was eood and he did not quarrel with 
it. He was wheeled to the fireplace, 
and he bade me be seated next to him. 

'< And now, sir,** he began, " what's 
your business?*' 

If he had accused me of robbing 
him I could not have been more 
alarmed than when he put this ques- 
tion to me. Had I made a mistake ? 
Come to the wrong college, for in- 
stance ? Simmonds*s account had al- 
ready filled me with awe, and the big 
house had not decreased it. I thought 
it advisable to give him at once the 
note of invitation that I had received. 
He took it silentl v, and read it He 
then looked hard at me^ and read it 
again. 

** How long have you been in Cam- 
bridge?*' said he. 

" Since last night, sir.** 

•* Are you a freshman ? " 

•' Yes, sir." 



^ This portrait hung in the drtwiog-room of the lodge attached to the college, of 
which the Protector was a member. The following legend concerning It was belie red 
by old Simmondi. Many yean ago — It is not atid how many — a letter was received by 
the eziating master of the college, desiring that the gates and lodge door should be left 
open at a certain hoar of the night, and free access afforded to the drawing-room, In 
order that the picture of Oliver Cromwell might be therein deposited, in compliance 
with his own dying request It was hinted, at the same time, that if any endeavour 
were made to discover either the donor or bearer of the gift, the portrait would be for 
ever lost to the college, and curiosity still left ungratified. The terms were strictly 
complied with, and the picture found its way in : for the jieat momiog it was hanglBf 
on the wall. 
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" What college?" 

" Trioity, sir." 

'' Have you made any acquaintances 
yet?" 

** Only Siinmonds*8» sir, the gyp*8. 

<' Ring that bell." 

I rang it, and my old friend the 
lackey appeared. 

<< Breakfast I" said the Vice- Chan- 
cellor. 

** Sir ?** quoth the footman, as one 
who had not quite understood the 
order. 

<< Breakfast T' was repeated in a 
tone of command, that at one and the 
same time frightened the man out of 
the room, and me into the very corner 
of the large chair in which I was sit- 
ting. 

The breakfast was soon brought. 
The footman made the tea, and 
widted upon us. The master ate and 
4rank very little— almost as little, in- 
deed, as myself, who had by this time 
begun to feel any how but comfort' 
able, and to find no very great plea- 
sure in the especial mark of favour 
with which I had been indulged. 

u From what part of the country 
do you come, my lad?*' enquired 
the Vice- Chancellor when the cloth 
was removed, and with more kindly 
an air than he had shown before. 
{** A curious question,*' thought I, 
'' after enquiring so particularly re- 
specting the headth of my father and 
mother 1") 

«« From London, sir,** I replied. 

** From London I that's very re- 
markable I and how old are you ?" 

" Eighteen, sir,*' said I, getting con- 
fidence from the Vice- Chancellor's in- 
creasing amenity of manners. 

** Then you ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself," was the damp- 
ing reply. *' What 1 a Londoner — 
and eighteen years of agel to Im 

^Ued like a oh— obl-oh, this 

infernal gout I You young fool," he 
roared out, '< what do you mean by 

hr 

I jumped from my seat in great 
trepidation, and thought, all things 
considered, 1 had better go back again. 
My hand was on the door when he 
summoned me to my chair. 

" Sit down, and hear what I have 
to say. Somebody has made a fool 
of you. That letter is an imposition. 
I never invited you to breakfast.*' 

** No, Sir 1 I am sure Vm lerj 
sorry then**— — 
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*' Never mind. Are you certain 
you've made no man's acquaintance ?" 

" I am sure I haven't, sir. I only 
came last night." 

** How did you get here ?" 

" By coach, sir, from London." 

" With whom did you travel ?" 

Now, the verv moment the Vice- 
chancellor put the question to me, the 
form of Mr James Temple, with his 
hypocritical serious face, rose up be- 
fore me ; and I felt as certain as I did 
of my own identity, that to him, and 
to no one else, was I indebted for this 
very agreeable business. " With two 
undergraduates, sir — Mr Solomon 
Levy, a gentleman of very great re- 
spectability, and two ladies." 

<« Do you know the undergradu- 
ates* names ?" 

«• Yes, sir. Temple.'* 

«* Their college ?- 

** I don't know, sir." 

" Very well, young man. I'm 
glad to see you so straightforward," 
said my questioner, writing down the 
name. '* And now, before you go, 
take a word of advice. If you don't 
improve very rapidly, this is likely to 
be not the last occasion of your being 
duped. You must be a man, sir- 
think, act, and feel like a man ok 

^oh, this cursed gout I Do von hear 
what I say, you goose ?^' and he bel- 
lowed out again. 

« Yes, sir." 

" Then why don't you answer, 
when you see me in such pain ? t 
tell you it will not do to be a boy, 
where all your companions are men. 
What's the use of vour looking at that 
sofa, whilst I am talking ? — look at me, 
can't you ? If ever you receive such 
letters again, put them into the fire at 
once, and don't believe them. Yo«« 
must learn your true position as soon 
as you can ; until you do, you never 
can be comfortable or at your ease. 
Attend well to your studies, and keep 
good hours. I suppose you know the 
proverb — Aurora arnica muutrum. 
When / was a student, I was never 
out of bed after nine o'clock in the 
evening, or in it after riz in the morn- 
ing. Winter or summer makes no 
difference to an honest student, who 
has his work to do, and will get 
through it. I have never known such 
happy hours as those spent as an un- 
der- graduate in this college. All 
summers were as one summer, and all 
winters as one winter, they were so 

X 
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Bmeh alik#« £f ery tetson ImukI me 
at my booki, and whether the birds 
whistled, end the ran shoee warm upon 
my study* or whether it was dark and 
dreary witkont, and I had to ^t by 
my SBiitf fijne» and read by m^ little 
lampt the stniple faet of my beuig in- 
dttstrioiis was the same. There I was 
to be found ; and I have rea|>ed the 
good reward. Look at met sir I the 
representative of one who is the repre- 
fentative of so many glorious, noble, 
and religions foundations. Be assured, 
young man, ezoellence in any one 
thing is net to he reaelied without the 
closest perseverance, and the severest 
aelf-deniaL" 

I was not a little staggered by tiM 
Yioe-Chaneellor*s remioiieeaoe of his 
early days. Here were two old men# 
both greyheaded, telling one story, 
yet 80 differen tly, that, without at tempt- 
ing to mince either the subjeet-mat- 
ter, or my euHretsion, I was brought 
to tlie very disagreeable necessity of 
regarding one of them as the moet 
eminent and egrecious old liar that 
had ever lieen endowed with tlie fa- 
culty of apeeeli. I made, for the nonce» 
a phUosophical inference. The Viee- 
ChanceUor was a great man, and conW 
not lie. Poor Simflsonds was a liire- 
llng, and did so er (jfido. 

'* I desire to say one word more 
before you go, and that is with regard 
to vour attendance at chapel. Your 
college will exact only a certain num- 
ber St attendances during tlie week ; 
but you will ask your contdence what 
U wUl reqnire,and if it will be satisfied 
with any thing short of a regular 
daily rs|^urd for tlie ordinances of your 
religion. Christianity, yonngman, is 
nei&er classics nor mathematics: it is 
aomethhM[ anperior te both; those 
are indeed the food and substance of 
the mind, bnt this is the mind's rega- 
lator. It pleases me to find that yon 
are so attentive to what I say. If 
you ask aae what win improve the 
temper, render us amiable, regardful 
of onr social duties, good politidanB, 
benevolent members of society, and 
]>erfiBct gentlemen, I answer Cauis- 
tlanity ; and to rabdne and overcome 
the pains both of body and of mind» 
I may lireely say, from experience, I 
know nothing ee powerful and eAca- 
dous.** Hern tho goat boeame once 
more tiaeedin^y trouhbeooM, and 
caused great pain to the worthy 
speaker. Then arose finft a rapid 



and sharp drawing of the breath, then 

the blatant roar *< Ring the bell, 

you young rascal 1** almost Kreedud 
the Vice-chancellor, rolling in Ida 
chair with agony. I rushed to the 
rope, and in my violent liasle pulled 
it to the ground, without provoidng the 
slightest dnkling from the bell. The 
master stared at me as if lie would 
have strangled me, had he been ^ 
liberty and able, which, thank Hea- 
ven, he was not. He bit hb Hp and 
frowned, tossed about and groanedy 
and at last it burst out — 

" D— — n you, you yonng Tiliafn^ 
can't yon bawl on the stairs ? ** 

This eondnding practical illustra- 
tion of the nuster'a own doctrine, wan 
favourable at least to my good opinion 
of poor Simmoads, who, I must con- 
fess, during the first part of the Yice- 
ChanceUor*s last speech, had been 
rapidly rfnking in my estimation. 
When I returned to mv rooms, the 
old man was busy in the repairs of 
the cupboard and ** ceUara.*' 

I repeated to him the whole of the 
morning's bosniess, without thinking 
it necessary to refer to the aham invi- 
tation, and the object of my viaiL 

^ Ah, poor man I" ti^hiA the gyp; 
** 'tis very strange and very ahocking. 
He has told the same storv so oft«, 
and to so many, tliat at laat he be- 
lieves it himself. He talks too mocb, 
and does too little. Ah, sad work^ 
sad work I The doings at that lodge 
on many a Sabbath-day, are a scandal 
to the place. What*s the use of a 
sermon at St Mary'5, if a man's 
knocked op aftMrwaxds in the night to 
take the preadier home? Have I not 
done it more than onee? It*i too 
had; and what a trwe and awfal say- 
ing that ia— ' What shaU it pioit a 
nun if be gain the whole wood, ani 
losehisownsooll'" 

As all thk was attered in an wider 
tone;, and rather lo \Ammki than to 
me, I deensed that I had no boeioeis 
to teaze the old man by further inter- 
logations. l>ui!ag toe wlwle of the 
day he remained in and abont aqr 
room^ doing litarally nothfaig, hot 
amsstw himself with the fiuicythat 
he was labonring hard for my happi- 
wtm and eemtet. He saw that my 
tnedfemnofeeabwasaafiBly depc e itHt 
In the pnmer piaos^ and cai eft ill y 
wiped and lodEod the window^aeat 
afterwards. Ha bnstled aboat. lan- 
guidly enough, with his 
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nho came ui the coune of the morn* 
ing with articles of faroiture that be- 
loDged to the rooin» (and who, indeed, 
performed all that was needful and 
proper to be doiie»^ and at length, 
«bout six o'clock m the e?eniog, 
placing mjr commons on the table, 
and poking the fire to make the kettle 
boilf he looked round the room, 
thought '' he had now done everr 
thing, and would therefore go home 
—which sayingj be crept awajr. 

I had now been two days absent 
from my parents, and for the first 
time working in life, as it were» on 
mj own account. Surelj my short 
eouMrtaaoe had been nettber credit- 
able to the world, nor satisfactory to 
the humble individual who had thrown 
himself upon its sympathies and good 
nature? Mr treatment had been ra- 
ther that of a dog venturing into a 
pre«occupied kennel« than of a human 
being joining the social common- 
vealtb, and seeking the rights and 
immunities of a denizen. It was im- 
fMMsible to avoid the flattering convic- 
tion, that both by Mr Temple and the 
Vice- Chancellor — the former scarcely 
Si month older than myself, and that 
was the most unpleasant reflection in 
<the whole transaction — I was regarded 
4S no better than a fool, to be played 
«pon or insulted, according to the 
present and prevailing humour of the 
Aarty that took me in band. Temple 
•nad insulted me covertly when he ban- 
nered me in the orchard-ground, and* 
in writing the letter* had <^[>enly plaved 
•upon me. The Vice- Chancellor had 
proeeeded contrariwise. He tacitly 
played upon me when he ordered the 
brMkfast, and, without disguise or 
reservatbn, grossly insulted me^ as 
the reader has seen* 

These thoughts, as I lay in bed the 
second nighty irritated and distressed 
me. To be snre» I had a consolatioB* 
4Md it was no small one. The Yiee- 
Cbancellor himself was a bad man» 
and the tone of young Temple's mind« 
whatever might be its power or cidi- 
bfe, was unhealthy and immoral; 
oeitber of them, manifestly, were men 
whose good or evil opinion ought to 
be of value or interest to ma* and I 
was not Justified in accepting them at 
onee as samples of the body politie. 
I had, beyond a)l this* that innate 
aease of self-respect wbicb innocence 
and tmth eogender, and this acouitted 
me eif dei^ndationt even aa I blushed 



beneath my coverings for shame* * 
Why did it ever cease to do so ? Oh 
that we could keep for ever, bright 
and burning, like the sacred fires of 
ohi, the holy light of purity which 
defends our fallen nature stul I How 
much that now looks brazen -boldL 
would shrink away, and be dismiss- 
ed for ever! It is when the im- 
mortal part of us burns dull within^ 
that sin is bold, and Satan dangerous. 
Then is it, too, that reason slumbers^ 
and the vurtuous man b left to pme 
beneath the scorn and pity of the 
vilest Unprotected, and given over 
to itself, the flesh is tender, and can- 
not bear the breath of ridicule, though 
the sonroe itMlf be rotten. 
It may not, on this account, be sur- 

a* mg to the reader, that although I 
fallen to sleejp, satisfied that no* 
thing had transpired in which I had 
made a sacrifice of principle or cha* 
racter, and that did not renect rather 
upon others than upon me, I was 
unable, notwithstanding, on the third 
morning, to cast off the sense of an- 
novance which I had taken to mj 

Eiilow, or to rise superior to the deeo 
umiliation which nad fastened itself 
upon me. 

<< In the eyes of others,** whispered 
my human pride, ''you are of no 
account. As they pass by vou, thej 
read Fool written on your forehead i 
and truly, as the Vice-chancellor says, 
this is not the last time that men shall 
use you for their sport." 

I envied the happier condition of 
those who had mnt their days in the 
world, making tbemselves conversant 
with the doings and the habits of 
men — who were enUtled to asstune a 
position in the community, and could 
coounand its respect. And then I 
passed on to my own home— shall I 
confess it P-^lushing by the way for 
that simple and domestic grace which 
was its ornament and honour. Yes^ 
for a moment I became madlj impa^ 
tient and tonnented, and durmg tha 
wild parozysob Mi^ered base and 
cruel thoughts to make a fiend and 
monster of me. Thank Godl it was 
but foe a moment; for eould I live^ and 
bear about with me one thought that 
shouhi impair the fulness of mj filial 
love? Happily, my folly took another 
bent Burning with shame for tha 
indignities I had suffered, and deter* 
mined upon revenge— aueh a revenge 
as in its perfiBet gratificatioa should 
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hamble those who looked upon me 
with contempt, and take from mj 
own mind the smarting^ sting that had 
been inflicted there, I made a zeal- 
ous vow, and at once embarked every 
feeling and desire in the labour of 
the fulfilment The solemn promise 
made to myself was this: Every en- 
ergy and talent that I possessed, I 
resolved henceforward to dedicate to 
the pursuits and employments, the 
honours and rewards of the Univer- 
sity. My father and mother should 
be revered for my sake, and those who 
trifled with mo now, should be taught 
respect for my acquirements, if not 
for myself. With the vitality and 
vehemence of a passion, did the idea 
of distinction force itself upon my 
imagination ; and, like the passion of a 
boy, it was restless and uneasy till some 
steps were taken for its indulgence. 
Stamped on my memory, never to be 
obliterated, is the day on which I at- 
tended my first lecture. With an 
emulous and quivering curiosity, I lis- 
tened to the answers of those who 
were of the same standing as myself, 
and judged from their readiness and 
ability, both of the amount of know- 
ledge that was arrayed against me, 
and the order of minds with which I 
had to contend. As the papers of 
some were handed to me to be passed 
on to the tutor, I detained them in 
their passage for one eager snatch of 
sight, in order to compare the proofs 
and results with those I had already 
given on the same questions. Did I 
discover the slightest discrepancy in 
my favour, a problem brought out 
with less care, defective only in one 
step, I hugged the knowledge to my 
heart, and was rejoiced indeed. It 
was a sweet gratification to me to 
find, from the tutor's manner, that he 
was pleased with my work. He look- 
ed over my papers with care at first, 
but before the close of the lecture, he 
was content to give them a glance, 
and to turn hb eye to the result. For 
some he had a word of complaint, for 
others reproof. — (He was an iron man, 
knew his business well, and spoke as 
bethought, with the same bluntness to 
the friend of seven years as to the 
stranger of to-day.) — And to me only, 
of the whole number, did he accord 
hb unmodified approbation. *' Very 
good, Mr Stukelv^very good!'* was 
the observation that he made upon the 
last paper that I sent to him. The 
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men at the same moment looked up at 
me, and I experienced the glory of » 
triumph. 

As I walked from the lecture, across 
the court, to my room, the tutor 
stopped me. 

'< What school do yon come from, 
MrStukely?" 

I explained to him the nature of my 
previous reading with the clergyman 
m our neighbourhood. 

" You work out your things very 
neatly. Come to my rooms after 
hall to-day.- 

If before the lecture I had resolved 
upon my plan of conduct, I was now 
not to be shaken from the one object 
of my life by any influence that could 
be brought against me. I had gone 
into the room, regarding the men as 
my natural enemies ; but, when I left 
it, my superiority, and, still more, the 
implied acknowledgement of it on the 
part of the tutor, had rubbed away 
the asperity, and brought me to think 
more charitably of them. I secretly 
determined, however, upon one course 
of procedure, and that was, so to con- 
duct myself always before my com- 
petitors, as to give them no reason to 
suppose that I was straining to beat 
them, and, by every artifice I could ^ 
practise, to keep them off their guard, 
drawing their attention chiefly to my 
own apparent freedom from labour 
and easiness of disposition. If the 
usage I had received had effected no- 
thing else, it had been very successful 
in sowing the seeds of a selfish, sordid 
hypocrby. 

In the course of a few weeks I became 
ff iendly and familiar with more than 
one under-graduato of my college. 
They courted my societv : I did not 
seek theirs. Amongst the rest, there 
was a man of the same year as myself* 
He was of a reserved and modest habit, 
thoughtful and intellectual. In the iec^ 
ture-room, he caused me more uneasi- 
ness than all the others together. We 
did not meet the first day. He came up 
afterwards, and soon — too soon, alas f 
for my equanimity and comfort — ho 
began to share in the favourable ex- 
pressions and encomiums of the tutor. 
He was a tall thin man, somewhat 
older than myself, ezcessivel v pale and 
weak-looking, possessing laige and 
piercing black eyes. He was remark* 
able for a seeming and complete 
exemption from all physical exertion 
and suffering. He gUded about so 
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Boiselesslyy and his doings partook so 
largely of qaletbm, that he gave jou 
the notion of a spirit rather than of a 
human being; or, jou might suppose, 
if your humour were quaint, that the 
Boui was anxious for her fragile 
coyeringy so wasted and so wan al- 
ready, and, for its safety, suspended its 
accustomed privileges. The paucity 
of his words corresponded with the 
inactiyity of his bodv ; but, if it were 
proper to conclude from appearances, 
the restlessness of his mind made up 
for both. He had a noble foreheao, 
and, young as he was, a few long and 
slender hairs only hung dispersed and 
straggling about his head, as though 
the incessant working of the brain 1^- 
neath had blighted and thrown off the 
rest, and they were soon to follow. 
This individual had attached himself 
to me, and early in the period of our 
acquaintance, he would often follow 
me to my room, and, without ex* 
changing a dozen words, sit listlessly 
at the window, his emaciated hand 
supporting his bending head ; or he 
would muse, for an hour or two per** 
baps, over some dusty work of meta- 
physics, faintly smiling when he ap- 
proved, and uttering the monosyllable 
^< no ** as often as he differed from the 
author. So would he come and go, 
careless if his vbits pleased, and in- 
nocent of the great alarm they caused 
me. As for myself— knowing how 
closely in the lecture- room he ran upon 
my heels, how easily, once or twice, 
he had unwound a knotty point, that 
in the strength of its entanglement 
had set even me at bold defiance, and 
how, without the shadow of an effort, 
he executed that which cost me the 
dearest labour to accomplish— I hated 
him most heartily, and estimated his 
▼isits as you would the encroach- 
ments of an adversary, and the Btra« 
tagems of a spy. There was a scho- 
larship of some value open to fresh- 
men, the examination for which took 
place at the dose of the first academic 
year. To the attainment of this I 
looked forward with a sanguineness 
that could not admit the possibility of 
failure. I had set my mind, my heart, 
my happiness, upon it It was the 
point in which all hope of after joy 
was centred, from which, if ever, the 
future eneigies must radiate. After 
I had tried the ground, and felt it 
sure, to behold an interloper seizing 
from my grasp the prize that was 



already mine 1 The thought was mad- 
dening. What a discomfiture and 
terrible destruction of all my loAy as- 
pirations 1 Were they to epid in this ? 
I would not permit so wretched a be- 
lief. I promised to devote myself^ 
with redoubled energy, to the measures 
necessary for the coming battle. I 
might reach him yet I E^sides, who 
knew? the sum of my knowledge 
might still exceed his, notwithstanding 
that his acuteness, in solitary in- 
stances, had evinced itself at the mo- 
ment superior to my own. And again 
I thought^and from the thought, the 
reader will learn how rapidly I was 
advancing, not only in the knowledge 
of the doctrine of chances, but of all 
that was virtuous and lovely in morals-- 
I thought that this sickly fellow could 
not possibly live long ; but looking 
only to the fair probabilities of the case# 
I might have confidence and a most 
reasonable hope that he would be 
rotting in the grave long before the 
hour of contest should arrive. I 
longed, yet dreaded, to know his own 
views. Perhaps he did not care for 
that which, for so many reasons, was 
of inestimable value to me. Possibly, 
knowing my strong desire, he would 
not enter into competition. What 
could a person, with health so deli- 
cate, and a frame so very ill-consti- 
tuted for arduous pursuits, expect 
from a distinction that curtailed hi 
future ease, and demanded increasing 
labour to sustain ; since even scholar- 
ship, like the more worldly titles, are 
worthless, unsupported. A little 
friendly chat would, I was sure, con« 
vince a man of sense that his interest 
and happiness were not to be found 
in the excitement of college wrang* 
lings, for which physical power was 
no less essential than mental attain- 
ments. The arguments were conclu^ 
sivc, and, had I reasoned for a brother^ 
I could not have been more satisfied 
of their truth and justice. It might 
be, nevertheless, not quite so easy to 
persuade him ; men generally are 
such very bad judges of their own 
cases, and their eyes are jaundiced 
when turned upon themselves* 
Would he not, however, on that ao« 
count the more readily listen to hit 
friend f At all events it shduld be 
tried— but in what manner? Thif 
was the difficulty. Once or twice 
already I had attempted to draw him 
out, but he had shown himself so 
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dose, so little ioteresied in the whole 
matter, that I eould only beat about, 
and retire at leogth withoat advaa- 
tage. Being desirons that he should 
attribate my friendiT advices only to 
mj regrard for him, I was myself ap- 

Erehenrive of appearing too earaeit, 
»t^for I was still in doubt as to the 
man's real nature — I might haply be 
caught in mj own snare, ana only 
expose myself at last, without learn- 
log any thing from him. I must pro- 
ceed most cautiously* 

He streamed into my room one 
morning as usual, and took his cus- 
tomary seat on the top of theeoal*cel- 
lar* For a wonder, be commenced 
the oouTersation, and gave me the 
opportunity of following it up* 

He had taken from hit pocket a 
Tcry old copy of a sermon by Doctor 
South. 

«*Stukely" he began, «*how very 
different is the style of the interme- 
diate fathers, as we may call them, to 
that of our modern divines. In these 
old books the thoughts bear heavy on 
the words, which are loo weak for 
what they carry. The oak is planted 
in the china vessel. With us the 
thought is like the needle in the hay— 
a little matter in a world of waste, 
when found, not worth the trouble of 
the searcher.** 

** Did those men, Orimsler, (this 
iras his name,) do much at college ?" 
This qu^on found Grirosley 
reading again, so that it was not for 
a little time that he replied. 

*»What did you say just now, 
Stukely?** 

<* Did these fathers fag much when 
they were up ?*' 

(The reader will perceive bow glibly 
I could talk now.) 

** No doubt, a great deal," was the 
ipeply. 

'* Took good degrees, eh 3** 
*' Unquestionably.'* 
*' What strong men they must have 
lieen I To look at their fine portraits, 
and their sturdy figures, printed in 
their books, one would suppose that 
they belonged to a much earlier 
»ge." 

*' No, Stukely, these men as sto* 
jients were probably no stronger than 
ourselves. It is the ease of later life, 
(when the struggle of ambition have 
aobsided, and there is nothing more to 
gftiuy) that brings men flesh, and makes 
themsleek.** 
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'« Tet many die in die conflict ; is 
it not so?" 

•* Yes, but, in some causes, death b 
victory.*' 

** Well, to my thinking, the reward 
of toil is inadequate to the coet. Even 
here, how mudi dogged labour is ne- 
cessary to arrive at the smallest 
honours 1*' 

** I agree with yon. I would not 
purchase their chief distinctions, at the 
price so many pay for the most mode- 
rate. What waste of body t what 
drying up of the very sap of life, for 
dreams and shadows after all I No 
—the day-labourer in the open fielda 
is a simpler but a wiser man.'* 

(And every word of this was unctu- 
ous matter to my soul.) 

*' Still— " there came my fit again— 
** where moderate labour— and this i» 
both wholesome and needful — leads 
eventuallv to honour, I cannot but 
think it sin to keep our talent idle.*' 

«< Isn't there,'* I asked carelessly, 
and determined now to probe him to 
the core, ** isn't there something of a 
—a sort of scholarship, that they try 
for in the college at the end of the 
year?" 
•' Yes." 

« It's not worth having, I rap- 
pose?" 

*• On the contrary, as I hear, 
well worth having." 

" You mean to work up for it 
then?" 

The sword of Damocles hung over 
me. 

** No, certainly not." 
I breathed. 

•* I was sure rou wonldn*t think it 
worth yowr while. Come, Orimsley, 
take a glass of wine. It's a yery raw 
day. This is a very fenny country.. 
Don't you feel it ? You havent had a 
gUiss of wine in my room, I do be- 
lieve, since I have known you. It is 
really not the thing. You are too 
abstemious. I take but little, bnt find 
that little necessary. No, dear Grim- 
sley," continued I, producing the wine, 
" I was quite satisfied that you would 
not go throi^h the wear and tear of 
a long examination. Besides, in your 
state of health, of what use would a 
scholarship be to you? I consider 
you a philosopher, my dear fellow, for 
declining it." 

•* I beg your pardon," said Orim- 
sley, very gently, " I did not say that 
exactly— you misunderstand me. You 
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ask«d Me if I iDtended to work up for 
die tcboUnbipy and I saidy as I mj 
B<nr — No, deodedly not I It does not 
follow, if I gain the scboUrskip with- 
md woffkiog np for it, that I skaU 
think proper to refnse it — I tbovld 
BMst oertainlj do oo iueh thing.** 

He tnned to bis book with a sankK 
nie grin, and I peeked mj wine awaj, 
withoQt for ther replj, despising nij- 
self for the eeadbar(l) ioCo whtrh I 
had been betrajed» as heartilj aa I 
did hini for his artful deceit. 

Matters had now reaebed the crisis. 
There was deailj no royal road to 
tiie point for wbi^ I strove. Awaj 
with underplots, and sleigbtaef mind ! 
The eneaij had shown the doren 
foot. It was now open ight— Hmo to 
foce^ foot to foot» or else give way at 
once. Give waj 1 I burned to thi^ 
it possible. Had I been inclined to 
do so^ the force el circumstances iaa- 
pelled me on. In the college, I had 
been regarded for some time as the 
nan (all boys are asen at college) who 
Bost obtain the sdwlarship. The 
▼oice of mj foUew stndcnts Imd given 
me a prescriptive daim upon it. Find- 
ing the contest hopeless, they had 
themselves retired, one after another, 
from the ground, yieUing it to me. 
I had merely to walk over it. The 
tutor himself had more than once ad. 
-vised and made a plan of futnre tead- 
ingf when the bustle and anxiety of 
the examination should be oirer, and 
there would be nothing further to con- 
tend for. To som up all, in the ex- 



[ overflow of jovousness, I 
had so for commited myictf, as to eon. 
yey to my father a positive assurance 
of success, and to inspire him with 
hopes and expectations that I could 
not see betrayed and blasted, aad still 
live. It was wonderful indeed, that 
in all their calculations, the nnder- 
graduatse had made no legard ef 
Orimsley. But, aa I have said be- 
fore, be spoke so very iddon, saad so 
very little when he did speak, his 
movements were so stiU sad undis- 
tnrbing, his attenuated form so all 
anlikely to comasand attention or 
awaken fear, that they might, uncon- 
cerned obeervers aa they were^ find 
ample reasons for their marked ne- 
glect of him. It was otherwise widi 
me. Carelessnesa fas me was crtmi- 
BaL I dared not eencssl from myself 
the glaring foct, that there were eoer- 
giec concealed within hb lathy frame 



that, when enlled forth, wivld startle 
by their power; that, beyond this, he 
enjoyed a deamesa of hrtellect, an 
extraordinary amount ofknewledge, a 
facility in 'redoeing it to order and 

g'ving it expremion, that carried him 
r beyond n^ levd. Hk coohicm 
and ease^ his modest demeanonr, and 
hia sdf-devotien, made bins only the 
more terrible; and I noted them as so 
many additional causes for vigihroee 
and alarm to hia anti^gonist. 

Having made mysdf acquainted 
with the views of Giinaley, I saw 
that it was necesaary to concentrate 
all my attention and reading upon the 
subjects ixed for the examination, and 
to neglect aU else until the isane ef 
that was known. 

Grimsley 'agenendknowMge eeuld 
not avail htm there— that vms a com- 
forting rcflexisn. Petseveranee, I 
had oflen heard, vras the worst foe to 
genins. Let him kick to ftatl As 
far defont, I woiM not know the 
word. Afker my late interview with 
him, I became nmre friendly aad sou 
ciable with the rest of the mider-gm- 
duates. 1 found more pleasure m 
thenr society, and their s y mpat hy and 
attachment were most acceptable to 
me. I commended myself to tbdr 
good^mtore by asany trifling nets of 
khsdncss, and nspcreeptibfty identifled 
them with theennse hs which I was 
embarked. Net a wUsper did I 
breathe at the same tiaseof danger, 
not a syllable ef the quarter whence 
it threatened. CMd Siasmonds about 
this time reported to me^ that he had 
heard me very hsgidy spoken of by 
the fdbws in the Coedmiation room ; 
and one under^gradnate» (1 forget hia 
name, but I reasember that once or 
twice I had werked out his papers for 
him,) had asserted hi Hall, at Uble, 
*' that Stukdy waa the best feUew in 
the eellege^ and he hoped timt he 
would lukve the acholarMip without 
any exanunatioa^ for he was sure no 
man of his year would have courage 
togeinwithhias*** 

CurfcMBslv enough, as it may aeem, 
by the advice of my tater, I fdaced 
myself in the hands of a pnmie 
tutor, one ef these aMsdlia of the 
university, who^ Ibr a condderation, 
relieved the public and paid tutors 
from the irkaoose and oneruus duties 
of their office. I do not know wimt 
akerationa and Improvensents have 
since my lecuMiwi fron 
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the UDiyenity. Neither mj inclina- 
don nor my occasions have, during 
the last quarter of a century, carried 
me hack to its proceedings. I have 
no doubt, however — ^the more learned 
and better informed reader iriU cor- 
rect me if I err — that this anomaly 
and others have, in the advance of 
time, been satisfactorily amended. 
We have heard of the giant strides of 
intellect, and the tocsin of reform has 
resounded through the land, rousing 
from their slumbers the very hamlets 
and villages of the soil. The priests 
of knowledge cannot have slept at the 
altar with the alarum ringing in their 
ears. I owe it as a child of ahna 
mater, (a prodigal, alas!) to infer 
otherwise. Men are not faultless, nor 
institutions either. That was a faul ty 
svstem surely that rendered abortive 
the exertions and the studies of a 
man, whose fortunes denied him the 
advantage of private and extraneous 
aid, who, coming to the universitr 
to be taught, found teachers, indeed, 
wasting their pampered days in idle- 
ness—teaching nothing, rioting per- 
haps on the pious charity of those 
who had bequeathed their substance, 
emphatically, for the building up the 
tnaintenance and the happiness of 
England's poor scholars. The under- 
ffraduate of the present enlightened 
day will assuredlv meet in the closets 
of the tutor and tellows of his society, 
that instruction which, in my time, 
was only to be found at a costly rate 
without the college walls. 

Mr Cube of Saint John's was a 
pragmatical gentleman, with a snub 
nose and carbuncular visage. In days 
-of yore, St John's was a snub^nose- 
and- carbuncular college. The mem- 
bers were known by their looks. Mr 
Cube had small peering eyes, protect- 
ed by spectacles, was very short, but 
somewhat stout. Ignorant of the 
ways of life, but desirous at all times 
to display his good breeding, his nsual 
expressions of politeness constituted 
a very good harlequinade. You would 
have smilfed at mm in a ball-room, 
and set him down for a country dan- 
cing>master. 

His days were literally taken up by 
his pupils ; he had so many of them. 
He enjoved an extraordinary reputa- 
tion. He bad crammed all the best 
men for the ^ precedhig years, and 
his very name had become at last a 
guarantee of success. Hard readers 
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went to him reallv for the benefit of 
his judgment and experience, which 
were powerful and extensive. Men 
who did not read at all, paid him 
twenty guineas a term for the mere 
pleasure of his acquaintance ;-»know- 
ing, cunning rogues ! that there lurked 
in it some very potent charm, which 
would work miracles for them on the 
day of examination in the Senate 
House. There is a rage and fashion 
for tutors as well as for cravats and 
ladies' furbelows — and Mr Cube was 
now in the ascendant. He had come 
up a sizar, had taken the best degree 
of his year, and his income was al- 
ready upwards of L J 000. He was 
the son of a curate, formerly a very 
poor one. Hisson's success — to that 
son's honour be it written — had made 
him rich. 

I expluned to Mr Cube my views 
and prospects. When I hadnnished, 
he bade me sit down. 

** There are pens and ink. See 
what you can make of that paper." 

In about an hour I had finished the 
task, and to hb satisfaction. 

" Well done, Mr Stukely, well 
done— that'll do. What books are 
you reading now ? " 
I named them. 

"Very well, very well. Bring 
them to me to-morrow. We'll see 
what can be done. Very fine day, 
yery fine day — good-by, good-by;" 
and he fidgeted me to the door, and 
bowed me out of the room. 
The next day I waited on him. 
" Ah, Mr Stukely, how do vou do ? 
— very cloudy. Do you think it will 
rain?" 

It might be presumed that, as Mr 
Cube s^dom or never left his room, 
the state of the weather was a lubject 
of comparative indifference to him. 
Not so : the weather and its effects 
were a constant topic of discourse. 

«• The country wants rain — rain's 
a capital thing, if it didn't make the 
streets so terribly muddy. ^ You are 
very punctual — just three minutes and 
forty-three seconds before your time. 
That's better than being three mi- 
nutes and forty-three seconds after it. 
Take a seat. Oh, you've got your 
books! Ah, yes! Well, we'll to 
business at once. Be seated. You'll 
observe the great secret is this." The 
door was open, and he rose to shut it. 
Now it was eoming--the secret— 
the great secret, as he termed it— the 
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key to all the brilliant triumphs of hit 
pupils. Aby Grimsley^ what would 
you give for this 1 

** The great secret, as I said be- 
fore, is thw" 

••Yes, sir." 

At th^ moment there was a sharp 
knocking at the door. 

•' Come in/ cried Mr Cube. 

It was his bedmaker. 

*' Sir,** said that lady, if you takes 
away the key of your bedroom, it*s 
quite tusposslble that I can get into 
it." 

Mr Cnbe fbmbled about his pockets 
for the instrument, and handed it to 
her with his usual agitated air of po- 
liteness. 

" 1 beg your pardon, Mr Stukely. 
As I was sajring, the secret of the 
whole matter is this** 

** Yes, sir,** replied I again. 

And again did that Tartarean door 
prevent Uie explanation I was burst- 
ing to hear. 

The knock this time was a soft one. 
With many apolcM^es, Bfr Cnbe once 
more rose from his seat. Turning 
the handle of the door, he ushered 
into the room the abominated Grim- 
sley. 

The latter bowed to me. 

•• Ah, Stukely, I had no idea— I 
beg your pardon. Shall yon be dis- 
engaged in an hour. Cube ? *' 

•' Oh, yes, quite— less than that — 
yery dull day, Wt it ? so chilly ! I 
hope we sha'n't have any snow. I've 
heard of snow in this month, though. 
It would be very awkward. You are 
sure to find me at leisure in an hour.** 

Grimsley nodded to me, and de- 
parted. 

*' The secret, Mr Stukely, is thu** 

•• Pray, sir,** said I, more nerrous 
and agitated than I can express, and 
in my turn interrupting the momen- 
tous communication, *• is that gentle- 
man a pupil of yours ? " 

•• Young Grimsley ? — oh, no 1— - 
couldn't afford it — worthy fellow- 
father a poor curate near us — nine 
children— old friend, that's all.** 

•' Have you ever told him the secret 
that yon are about to communicate to 
me?*' 

•• Oh, never talk on business in 
play hours! Grimsloy, kind soul, 
reads Shakspeare to me-— does it beau- 
tifully. Talks meUphysics— likes 
them better than mathematics/' 



•• Well, sir, I didn*t care to know. 
It was only from sheer curiosity." 

•* Ah, just so ! Give me your alge- 
bra. You see this is the thing : men 
fail, not so ofteu in consequence of 
reading too littie, as through reading 
too much. You look surprised ; but 
it is true, nevertheless: they who 
throw themselves into large waters 
sometimes sink. The cautious keep 
within the depth, and swim. What 
do you, or what does any man, come 
to me for ?—that he may take a good 
degree : in order to that end, certain 
questions will be propounded to him, 
which he must answer. Get up tiioso 
answers, and forget all besides.** He 
opened my book. •• Now, here's a 
proof— have you got it up ? ** 

•• Yes, sir, and some time it took 
me too." 

•• Just so. You found it stiff? " 

•' No end, sh*; but it's a beautiful 
proof." 

•• No doubt of it. But I have been 
here upwards of ten years, and have 
not seen its face in any examination 
paper yet. Comus is a very beautifol 
poem, but if you had it at your fingers' 
ends, stops and all, it wouldn't get 
yon one mark in the senate-house." 

•• I read it with a view to my ge- 
neral improvement." 

•• General improvement, general 
knowledge, and general literature, are 
not academic terms ; all perhaps very 
good in their proper pl^es, but said 
blocks in the way of a good degree* 
Here*s a formula, have yon got it by 
heart?" 

•• No, sir— but I have a shorter one, 
which I think better." 

•< Upon my word, Mr Stukely, thb 
won't do at all. You are on a wrong 
track. It roav be the finest that ever 
was written, but until you can per- 
suade the examiners that it is so, you 
will derive no benefit from the fact. 
The feilows who set the papers, are as 
jealouslv fond of their old forms and 
expressions, as a mother of her babies. 
If you alter a verb or a noun, nay 
more, if you reject in a sentence a 
verb that has stood from time imme- 
morial in the shape of an infinitive, 
only to restore it in the more lively 
garb of a participle, you'll vex and 
distress them, and put them ont of 
humour with yon and your papers, 
how great soever may be their merit 
in every other respect." 
•• If the substance and sense are 
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correett may we not use our own 
words to iUustrato them?"* 

" Yo» maj, certainlj, if you wbh 
to cat your own throat, hot yon'U 
most certainly not be understood. 
Sense is one thing, words are another ; 
and so attaelied are the examiners to 
the strict use of the latter, that, if 
they were compelled to aeluiowledge 
a preference, I Terily believe they 
wonld answer, as the Lord Hamlet 
does in the play, ' words, words, 
tsordM^ Now, remember this above 
idl things, and note well the pencil 
marks I am aboot to make in your 
book. Wlierever I pot tlM sign pku, 
(+,) pass on without reading at all. 
Ask no questions. Wiiat I desire yoa 
to neglect, may possiblT be useful, 
instmetir^ and good; but unfortu- 
nately it will do nothbg for you. 
' The worth of a thing, is what it will 
bring ;* and if this brings ^on nothing 
in the shape of marks, it is worth no^ 
thing. We hare no tioM to throw 
away upon linowledge for the sake of 
itself. I intend that you should read 
(mu all those parts against which you 
will find a cirele drawn, so (oO but 
wliereTer yon find this figure of a tri- 
angle (^) read, and read to your soal*» 
content* Don*t omit a preposition, a 
syllable, a sign, a stop ; read till the 
natter is as familiar to you as your 
own name. Have it by motU if it is 
possible, fi>r that's most agreeable ; at 
all eventSy by roU* Repeat it when 
you walk— with your grace before 
meals — and in your bed after prayers. 
Dream of it if you can, and, if you are 
fond of music, sing it to your favour- 
ite tunes. And whilst I run through 
your book,** eondnued Mr Cube, hand- 
ing me a paper, ** work out these pro- 
blems, and do Uiem slowly and safely. 
Never work in a hurry. A false mul- 
tiplicatbn may ruin a man for life.** 

And under such skilful pilotry did 
I pass days and nights in the prose- 
cntion of m^ one great purpose, fever* 
ish and anxious always, but driven on 
by the most resistless of all human im- 
pulses. The plan of study forced 
upon me by Mr Cube, expedient as I 
believed it to be, was in itself disagree- 
able and most unsatisfactory. It was 
drudgery, the most enervating. The 
mind revolted from the iron yoke> and 
yearned acain fer freedom, for tliat 
unshackled perfect liberty which is its 
birth, right, in the blessed enjoy ment 
of wliieh, knowledge is beauty, power. 
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dignity, enduring wealth ; deprived of 
it, is lumber, dross, rust, refuse — any 
thing that loads, disfigures, and de« 
grades. 

Teachers of the youngs fosterers 
of the germs of that capacity which 
we call MIND, beware I It is a hea- 
venly principle that you do take is 
trust. Touch charily, and with a 
pious hand, the image of your God ! 

Frequent had iieen the commonica- 
tions that had passed l)etween my pa- 
rents and myself. From my fether I 
received the strongest encouragement, 
and every argument that could incite 
me to perseverance, again and again 
did be reiterate. Blindness of hunua 
wisdom I How little did the old man 
dream that he was ad^&Dg fuel to the 
flame that was consaming me^poison 
to the canker bit that fed npon mj 
vitals. My tender mother — tender is 
a mother alwavs — with that nnworldly 
virtue so peciwar to her sex, im^red 
me to make no sacrifice of liealth or 
happiness for the highest iKwour that 
lay within my reach, ** What satis- 
faction, Calebs** she wrote to me in 
one of her letters, ** to your poor mo- 
ther, would be the highest rewards 
you could obtain, purchased at tlio 
nrice of what is dearest to me in life ? 
No, my dear boy, return in health to 
me as yon left ns; tliere is no cause 
that can Justify a tampering with the 
choicest blesstng of oor condition.** 

A summer and a winter had passed 
away. Spring had again burst forth 
in vigour, enlivening the dull face of 
nature; the sun gr^^w warmer, and 
once more the impatient buds, break- 
ing from imprisonment, unfolded to 
the scented air. The second summer 
had arrived, and found still undimi- 
nished the iron rigour of my service. 
Heedless of my mother's words, I had 
spent a year in toil, unflinching, and 
indeed most trying. Through lack 
of exercise, and the constant seden- 
tary occupation, my body had be- 
come weak, my nerves unstrung, and 
my pale face and sunken eye true 
chroniclers of what was rife within. 
My will and strong determination 
were, as at first, nnconquered and 
invincible. The issue of the straggle 
was at band. I was prepared for it. 
Daring the winter I had suffered a 
month's severe ilinen. Being, by na- 
ture, of a sttseeptible temperament, 
small matters, if they jarred or jangled 
with my desires, fr^ted me to a Ugh 
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degree. The agitation indaeed by 
the noTelty and ezcitiDg character of 
my purenitsy in conjunction with a 
sharp eM, brought on eTentnallj a 
state of foTer which in a night pros- 
trated me» kept me to my bed, and 
lor a short time eansed great appre- 
hension for my safety In the minds of 
those to whose care I was intmsted. 
During the attach, from which I reco- 
Tered Tery slowly, Simmonds had 
been my constant attendant, nor 
could any persuasion preyail upon 
him to lesTC me until I was thorough- 
ly restored again. When I was first 
taken iQ he made himself a bed npon 
the floor of the sitting-room, and, 
night after night, did he there lie, 
more awake than asleep, listening to 
my breathings, and to my erery turn, 
ready with the drink whenerer I was 
athirst, and punctual as a clock with 
the medicines, which he was so anz. 
ions that I should take not one second 
sooner or later than the time pre- 
scribed upon the label. Within this 
old man's withered case, there throb- 
bed a woman's heart. The affections 
of the softest of that soft sex were 
not more fond, her patient and reli- 
gions confidence, more constant and 
enduring. How often, when I was 
rendered peerish and almost insolent 
by the pangs of sulKsring which the 
biare thought of a protracted illness 
gSTO rise to, did the good Simmonds, 
with kind compassion and with bland 
expressions, (others would hare turn* 
ed their back upon ingratitude,) 
soothe and allay the boiling surf, and 
earnestly endesTour to restore my 
thoughts to calm and quiet flow ! How 
often, afterwards, when his bright 
pattern brought me to myself, and 
made me lofe him with a meltins^ 
heart, would he draw near to my beo- 
sfde, and, with a tremulous and slender 
Toiee, read from the Holy Book the 

Sassages upon which his faith, and 
ope, and happiness were fixed, and 
of whose power and eternal truth 
Ulc old manliTed a memorable ex- 
emplar. 

It was a sfg^t to see decay, so busy 
and so useful In the world, so near Its 
leaTe-taking — to behold the spark, so 
beautifully light and clear, upon the 
ere of being quenched for ever. 

In connexion with this worthy man, 
let me make one remark. The ex- 
perience of many days has taught me 
the reasonableness of an ardent prayer 
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to HeaTen, that, as we still more on 
in life, trarelling, as of necessity wo 
are, gradually and imperceptibly, day 
by day, further frwn the freshness, 
the joyousness, and the romantic 
ardour of our youth, we may be pri- 
vileged to carry on with us the remenu 
brance at least, if not a single Testige, 
of our bright experience ; so shall we 
be blessings to the young, neither 
churlish nor discontented onrselres^ 
nor a source of uneasiness to others. 
Let us bear, in our age, only that 
knowledge of our youth that will 
suffice to sare the old man from be- 
coming the enyier of the young ; for 
what is that incessant erfl- eyeing of 
the amusement of early life — those 
surly, fretful, and over-hasty com- 
plainings at its pleasures — but envy, 
the most malignant, the most odious, 
and the most unprofitable ? Tes, let 
us pray that our sunset may be streak- 
ed with the memories and shadows 
only of the brilliant dawn. Such was 
the case with him whose lowly spirit 
long has dwelt in heaTen ; such is the 
case when, here and there, you hare 
beheld, no doubt, as I have, tlie past 
and future generation, so to speak, 
chained by a link of lore, joined in 
harmony on earth — the grandfather 
and the grandchild bound in life by 
sympathy and strong affection. 

It was a mild summer's erening, 
and I quitted my room with a disor« 
dered oody and not less perturbed 
mind. I walked through the pensiye 
and shaded alleys that adorn the ya- 
rious colleges, bestowing a rural grace 
that marks them from the naked bar- 
renness beyond, each college standing 
in a waste— a thing of beauty in itselE 
The air was balmy, and the setting 
sun poured forth a golden stream of 
light, that broke into a thousand par- 
ticles, and settled in surpassing brilli- 
ancy on every object and in every nook. 
More like the palace of the Fairy tale, 
for every pane of glass one spotless 
dazzling diamond, shone forth that 
college, the noblest in the world, on 
which I now looked back. 

It was the morning preceding the 
examination, and I waited, by ap- 
pointment, on Mr Cube. 

«• Here's an evening, Stakely V ex* 
claimed the tutor, as I entered the 
room. " Delicious, is it not? look 
at the thermometer. Eighty in the 
shade all day. What's the matter ? 
you look pale. You have been sitting 
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too long again todaj. WeD, your 
troubles will soon be over. 

" Yes, thank Heaven l" 

«' How many days are there to be ? '* 

" Five." 
. " What hour do you go in to-mor- 



row 



'>*' 



" Nine.*' 

•« Very well. Suppose we run over 
your first day's subject now. I have 
scribbled some questions for you. 
Write them out ;" and he walked to 
the open window. ** Bless my heart, 
this is weather indeed 1" 

It was late when I left Mr Cube's 
rooms, and returned to my own. I 
had answered all his questions cor- 
rectly, with the exception of three. I 
did not feel myself secure in that 
branch of my subject to which these 
questions referred ; and I spent a 
great portion of this, my last night, 
in reading it once more over. Day 
had dawned — the free and blithesome 
birds were twittering in the morning 
air— the dews were glittering in the 
sunny light I closed my book, and 
happy men were leaping from their 
beds as I sought rest in mine. 

When I entered the room set apart 
for the trial of strength, the clock 
striking nine, some dozen men were 
already assembled. For the sake of 
form, but not with the most distant 
prospect or notion even of success, 
they were about to take their seats at 
the broad table that stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, amply furnished 
with the materia for the coming war. 
Thev all shook me heartily by the 
handf, and were confident in their an- 
ticipations of the result of the pro- 
ceeding, which still they could not con- 
sider as admitting the slightest doubt. 

« We must have a supper, Stukely,** 
said a fat youth, whose father was 
Lord Mayor of London. 

« Copus, and no mistake,'* rejoined 
a thinner gentleman with a turgid 
countenance and a blearing eve, strong 
indications of his favourite habit, ** a 
thing's not legal till it's christened. 
You get the scholarship, and we'll 
wet it for you." 

''Ah, as you say, get it — that's well 
advised ! If I were as clever at getting 
•as you are at wetting, the matter's 
4one ; but this is not so clear." 

*' Come, get out of that, and sink 
the blamev if yoti please," responded 
my bibacious friend. *' Isn*t it as 
clear as bricks that yon are the man ? 
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Doesn't every body know it; and 
hasn*t your own coach said done to it 
six months ago ?" 

" If yon mean to have kidneys," 
said the young Lord Mayor, in coa« 
tinuation, still harping on the supper, 
*'do tell that wretch of a cook to 
broil them for Christians, and not to 
season them with cayenne as if he 
were dishing them up for devils." 

The tutor entered the room, fol- 
lowed bv a few men who had loitered 
about the door, some laughing and 
jesting, others inhaling the summer 
air until his arrival. The last who 
entered was Grimsley. The expres- 
sion of his features was, as usual, free 
from all excitement, and he seated 
himself at the table with his shy and 
native unobtrusiveness. I sat oppo- 
site to him, and gazed on his lank form 
with fear and wonder. Extreme quiet 
in any thing produces awe in the be- 
holder. It is painful to witness tho 
heavy silence of a sultry day, and ter- 
rible sometimes is the storm that it 
foretells. The examination p^ipers 
were distributed. I watched my ad- 
versary's bearing for a moment, as 
his eye passed over them — gathering, 
however, nothing from the scrutiny — 
then, with a roost intense and eager 
view, turning to my own, I endea- 
voured at a glance to be possessed of 
all that was to do. I could not read 
the wording of the ouestions. It was 
too slow an operation. I saw their 
general bearing, their scope and gist* 
One look roieht satbfy me as to that % 
and oh, relief and ecstasy, as I proudly 
placed the sheet before me, and knew 
that this one day at least the strength 
was equal to the task I In the course 
of an hour, our companv had sensibly 
decreased. The Lord Mayor became 
hungry, and retired to lunch. The 
man of drink was troubled with a 
tickling in the throat, and could not 
write another line until he was re- 
lieved. One could not work; he 
never could whilst men were making 
such a scritchscraich with their pens^ 
and this poor soul had fainted from 
his infancy, confined in close oppres- 
sive atmospheres. Six out of sixteen 
then remained. In the afternoon, 
including Grimsley and myself, four 
only were found constant to the table* 
He proceeded steadily, anparentlT 
without fatigue. I labourea on, well 
satisfied with the accuracy of my 
work--delighted with my progress* 
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The hours allotted were from nine till 
tweivey and in the afternoon from one 
till four. At three, Grimslej had 
finished. He laid his pen aside — 
folded up his papers* then rising 
gently, as though he feared to hinder 
or perplex the rest, he softly went on 
tip-roe through the room, and took 
his leave. "He has not answered 
all ; he could not, I am sure.** Such 
was my though^ though I might 
scarcely stay to think, so close had 
grown the struggle between the 
hours and me. It wanted hut a 
minute to the time when 1 had done. 
My hand would hardly hold the pen 
for pain, but the brave limb had done 
its duty nobly* 

Thus for K>ur days did we proceed. 
At the close of every one, Idid not 
fail to spend an hour or two with Mr 
Cube, reporting progress, and, as it 
were, renewing the supplies. It was 
strange that every day Grimsley 
should have finished at least an hour 
before me. Still it was a favourable 
sign, and gave me hope and courage. 
I went into the room on the last 
morning with a lighter heart than I 
had hitherto borne, and certainly less 
alarmed for the decision. From the 
second day up tQ this time the com- 
petitors had been four— a heavy built 
man^ disagreeable in his manners, 
who knew nobody and whom nobody 
cared to know, by name Smithson ; a 
young man whose family resided in 
Cambridge, and who was, in conse- 
quence, compelled to attend ; Grimsley, 
and myself. Since the conversation 
that 1 had held with him in my room> 
Tery little communication had taken 
place between us. In the examina- 
tion-room we had only bowed. I 
hated him because he was so artful* 
and his persevering opposition had 
not mitigated the feeling. Once more 
we took our places, and once more the 
papers were handed to ns. I ran 
them over, and was most dbtressed to 
find that the minority of questions 
were such as, under the direction of 
the too-confiding Mr Cube, I had 
either neglected altogether, or, seeing 
the fatal (O) annexed to them, had 
read only once, and therefore most 
ineffectuaUy. Alas ! my mortification 
was excessnre. But I looked instinc« 
tively at Grimsley, and to my an- 
bounded joy perceived him, or I was 
grievously mistaken, as nonplussed as 
myself, itis arms were folded^ rest- 



ing on the table— hb paper lay before 
him, and his head bending over it with 
a most gratifying air of serene em- 
barrassment. Had I been dubious on 
the point, his closing the papers at 
twelve o'clock, and his leaving the 
room with his customary silence at 
the same moment, was convicting 
evidence. Now, granting that I had 
beaten him on the preceding day, if 
we were only equal on this, I had still 
the advantage. Consoled by this re- 
flexion, with my paper not half an. 
swered, I rose about two o'clock and 
hastened to the author of the mischief. 
N " Well, Stukely,'* said Mr Cube, 
*' you're out early to-day. Floored 
the paper — eh ?" 

<* Not exactly. It has floored me.** 

" What do you mean ?** 

I explained. 

" Ah !'* exclaimed the tntor,— it's 
that sly-boots Decimal. He set the 
papers. Great enemy of mine. Knew 
my plan of reading. Did it to sell 
you and bother me.'* 

** It*s very hard, though," said I, 
pettishly, '* that I should sufier from 
his aversion to you.*' 

«• Ah, my dear fellow, fortune of 
war ! Make yourself happy. TU re- 
turn the compliment one of these fine 
days. Talking of fine days, such a 
continuation of glorious weather I 
don't remember since I was twelve 
years old." 

It was the custom, a few days after 
a college examination, to affix in tho 
hail a paper containing the names of 
all the competitors, written in the or- 
der of their merit. He who had 
gained the first place, would appear 
first on the list, and so on. In duo 
course the morning came that was to 
realize or wither my best hopes, to 
compensate, I fondly trusted, for tho 
melancholy servitude and self-denial 
of the year that had elapsed. Ner- 
vous, indeed, I was, and most impatient 
and unquiet. Upon gobg to rest the 
previous night, I determined to lie 
asleep, if possible, until a yery late 
hour, and to rise just ssthe announce- 
ment was put up, so that nothing 
should intervene between my rising 
and rushing to the Hall for the re« 
suit. But this I found to be im- 
practicable. I was restleto all night» 
and restless in the morning. When 
daylight peered into the room, I felt 
that I should go mad if I lay longer 
unemployed. A good walk far into- 
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the coontry would, I eonoeiTed, divert 
the carrent of niT tboughtsy and give 
tone and cbeerfolnesi to mjr jaded 
spiriU. I might return about an hour 
after the deelaration was madeb the 
men would see me fresh from the trip, 
and would not fid! to obserTe« that the 
only party who looked with uneoneem 
to the state of the poll, was the yttj 
indiTidnal who was himself at the 
head of it. This step I adopted. 
I took the ferry across the water, 
streamed on through fields, farmyards, 
and Tillages ; now watching the stately 
movements of a large ftimily of geese, 
now sitting beside some ruminating 
oow, and vainly sighing that vaccine 
peace and quiet were not communica- 
ble as vaeeme pu$. Sometimes I lis- 
tened to the wild melody of unseen 
birds, and one long hour I passed in a 
roadsidepublie-house, trifling with the 
words 01 an old newspaper — ^reading 
the lines backwards, or turning them 
into unmeaning anagrams ; and tired of 
that at last, scratching on the window 
with a pin, almost unconscioudy, the 
name of Grimsley. How strange the 
fiend should haunt me when I had taken 
ao much pains to exorcise him! 

I returned to Cambridge after an 
absenoe of some hours, walking with 
good speed until I entered the town, 
then sauntering through it, and after- 
wards into the college, with a most 
idle and indiflFerent dr. It must be 
mn experienced player to act well so 
difficult a part. I first sped to my 
room. Nobody was there, but I spied 
from the window old Simmonds crawl- 
ing along the court, his bending body 
•tiU more bent, his palsied gait moxt 
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trembling and biert. He had that 
Tory moment Issued from the Hall, and 
was possessed of all I burned and fear- 
ed to know. I tapped gentlr on the 
glass. The cAd man looked quickly 
round: his free was ghastly pala. 
Poor creature, he was ill I He did not 
see me — if he did, he would not, for 
he went on his road. I shook with 
terror, and grew dck at heart. ** Why 
does the old man look so white? — he 
loves me, and he knows that I have set 
my life upon the cast. Present fears,** 
thought I, " are less than horrible tBD»- 
ginings. I should be easy any wa^« 
u I were only satisfied. Suspense is 
dreadful." With a bold atep, I left 
my room and trod across the court, 
and then into the HiJl. Many men 
were ^ere. As I entered, they walk- 
ed back a step or two, and looked 
upon me with an eye <^ sorrow and 
commiseration. It was enough. 
Grimsley was there — I could have 
ttmck him dead at my foot. I ap« 

Sroaehed the paper. My eye became 
izsy as I read three naoMS following 
each other in this soooession. 
Smithson. 
Stukely. 
Grimsley. 
moment I was blind and 
I could not speak. The 
rest were sUent. I reeled to my room 
— I know not how I reached it t and 
there sat, the tears dropping and drop- 
ping from eyes diat nature should 
nave parched up, the old man who had 
eoiled about my heart ! I recolleet 
nothing more. I fell down befote 
him, as though striken to the earth 
by a thunder-Blone. 



For a 
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THE FORTSAITS OF TEStAILLES. 



Tmz moit valuable porttoo of the 
imnipnf eolleetioa of picttirea ar- 
canged ia the PaUoe of Vertaillea» is 
•eeitaittly the teriea of portraits of 
^penoss of all ages and couotriet, but 
more especially of Fraace, aod ik the 
i6th and 17th ceetnrieB, which u coa- 
taioed ip the upper stories of that 
^eadid pile of Inikikigs. It is aot 
<ml J interestkif from the feme of the 
persooages whose effigies igaie io it» 
imt it has all the merit of being placed 
in that spot where most of them floor- 
ished and " lifed their little day :** It 
tends to repeople the palace wkh a 
ailent crowd of sovereigns and oonr- 
tiera; and it forms a most suitable 
complement of the historical assoda- 
tioas eonaected with every stooe of 
its walls. There is hardly any one 
who has kntefed through the ^dless 
auitas of gorgeoaa apartments con- 
iained ia that palaee» bat has remarked 
their loneUness. and has wished he 
conhl have seen them in all their 
^lory» when the beautiesy the war- 
riorst and the statesmen of France 
crowded roimd the monarch In his 
aumptaoiis chamber, and when the 
mainspring of European policy was 
made to vibrate with the impulsions 
^ven it in his cabinet. The walb, 
though covered with marble, and 
^l^am, and goid» are still iaaninate 
and odd types of royal splendour ; 
the busy aaovement of a court is want- 
ed to give them their Call degree of 
hiiterest, and the raoass require to be 
peopled aa well as to be decorated. 
But the glorious times of VersaUles 
mne gone by, never to return i the 
m)lfli5our of the old court of France^ 
ne pahny days of the old noblesse^ 
are nsattars of past history : the pa- 
lace may never again be the residence 
cf a French moaarefay and it seems 
BOW imly as a vast museum or rather 
aacropofia of the arts — as a kind of 
laigu hiatorieal encydopauHa for the 
mm ti fiituro generations. Versailles 
has fallen into the demahi of the vul- 
g;ar, and the everyday sights of the 
age ; it has lost the amgical prestige 
cf royalty, and every ^iSder of Pans, 
every taUor of London, can now ap- 
froaeh the gilded barrier of Uiat royal 
couch where ** the grand monan{ue*' 
lay m funuer days, to be Idolhed or 



feared by his trembling subjects. The 
secret recesses which witnessed only 
the steps of some favoured beauty, as 
abe hastened to meet the mooaroh of 
a subaeqoent epoch, or the rooms that 
in still later days were hallowed by 
the trtbuktioDS of Marie Antoinette-^ 
ail these see the idle throng of igno- 
rant or indifferent spectators, flocking 
through them in a eontinuoaa stream 
day after day, and are exposed in 
their nudity — golden and sumptoons 
though it be— to tlie eye of the pro- 
£uie vulgar. And yet, better far it is 
that such should be the fate of this 
creation of Louis XIV., ttian that It 
ahohid have been erased from the spot 
on which it stands, or should have 
been converted to some still more un- 
suitable' purpose. More fortunate 
than the historic walls of St Germain, 
or the religious solitudes of Fonte- 
vrault, it has not been turned into a 
military penitentiary, like the chateau 
where Louis XIY. was bom, and 
James 11. died; nor into a house of 
correction, like the abbey where more 
than one of the crowned heads of 
Eo^and found their final resdng- 
plaee amidst the five churches that 
stood within its monastic eodoauves. 
Versailles still exists, not only un- 
scathed, but even improved, as a build- 
ing; it has not been puUed down 
ai^ sold for its materials, ay soase of 
the Uberai deputies of 1830 proposed ; 
nor has it been made a geueral hos- 
pital, as some philanthi^c patriots 
nad the impudence to recommend. 
TersaHles has fotmd iujtifte walieu^m 
that sublimity of commonplace whidi 
suits the present political condition of 
France, that negative mediocrity 
which will do wdl enough for the 
nation as long as it goes grovelling 
on under its citizen sway. It has been 
allowed to exist, and it has been 
^ utilised,** partly for the amusement, 
partly for the instruction, of the mul- 
titude ; and it has served the purpose 
of the king, both as a politieai and aa 
an artistical engine. 

We are not disposed to be too cap- 
tions in accepting the actual condition 
of Versailles. It is a great advantage 
that it should have been preserved to 
France^ to Europe, and to the world ; 
k Ims so much innate mijeity io all Its 
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parts; everything dependent on it is so 
truly royal ; it is still so vivid an exem- 
plification of the taste and skill of what 
was certainly a glorious era, that it 
can never cease to he one of the most 
interesting monuments of architec- 
tural taste any where to be met with : 
it is now. as it always was, a thing 
apart — a thing sui generis-^a. thing 
to be seen and to be admired, but 
hardly to be criticized. We are will- 
ing to give Louis Philippe his due 
meed of praise for contributing to 
save this palace from the hand of 
time and popular spoliation ; for the 
constancy with which he has perse- 
vered in his design of converting it to 
the best use, which, under existing 
circumstances, could perhaps be given 
to it ; and for the extensive manner 
in which he has employed almost aXL 
the artists of France in working for 
such a national museum. Still we 
cannot avoid regretting ih6 circum- 
stances that have placed the palace 
and the state in such a necessity ; nor 
can we refrain from expressing a hope 
that future days and altered circnm-> 
stances in France, may restore Ver- 
sailles to its original destination as a 
kingly residence. 

To revert, however, to our more 
immediate purpose of commenting on 
the portraits of Versailles, let us has- 
ten to pronounce an anathema on the 
innumerable daubs, whether of the 
Empire, the Restoration, or the Re- 
volution of July, which, as " battle 
pieces" and *' political pieces," dis- 
figure so great an extent of its widls. 
Three-fourths of the modem pictures 
of these kinds, executed for it, have 
not the merit even of actusdity ; they 
are nearly all ideal delineations of 
scenes that were in themselves far dif- 
ferent from what the painters have 
chosen to make them ; and they possess 
no merit as matters either of history 
or of art. There are brilliant excep- 
tions among them, it is true, and some 
of the canvasses of Horace Vemet, for 
example, will live to future genera- 
tions, and will be esteemed as works 
of art ; but the m^ority of the pic- 
tures fldluded to will, in days to come, 
be consigned either to the fire or the 
broker's shop, and will be replaced by 
something more real and more valu- 
able. Not so with the rich pictures 
of Vander Meulen and his compeera, 
of the time of Louis XIV;— their 
works show oat with increased beauty 



amid the crowd of raw croutes that 
surround them, and they will be fa- 
vourites in centuries yet to come, as 
they have been ever since they left 
their painters* easels. Not so with the 
portraits ; their value will remain to 
them as long as the names of the per- 
sonages they represent are remem- 
bered, and they will increase in histo- 
rical value according as their origin 
becomes more and more remote. A 
portrait, even though it attain only 
mediocrity as a work of art, is always 
valuable as an object of hbtory: it 
possesses all the merit of reality, which 
ideal battle- ipieces can never obtain; 
and a collection of historical portraits, 
the moment it becomes tolerably com- 
plete and authentic, b one of the 
most precious illustrations of national 
history. The pictures of Versailles 
may oe divided therefore into two 
classes, the real and the ideal : in the 
former, we comprise all the portraits 
of personages, views of palaces, real 
delineations of battles, &c., which it 
contains ; into the latter, we throw aU 
the heterogeneous mass of vicloires, 
conguites, etgloires / in which the Pa- 
risian cockneys take the most intense 
delight, and have the most implicit be- 
lief, together with a certain number 
of unreal, imaginary portraits, ' of 
Pharamond, Clovis, &c., which have 
been manufactured at so much a head> 
or daubed in at so much the square 
foot. 

The principal portion of the gene- 
ral collection of portraits is arranged 
in the apartments on the third or up- 
per story of the northern wing of 
the palace. Many of the rooms have 
been thrown one into the other, an^ 
with a long gallery formed behind, af- 
ford space for the placing of numerous 
series, from the earliest pictures in 
possession of the crown, down to those 
of persons who flourished at the time 
of the great Revolution. This wing 
of the palace, when first built, was 
tenanted by the Duke de Berry, 

grandson of Louis XIV., by the Prince 
e Conty, afterwards King of Poland, 
by the Duke and Duchess de Midne^ 
by the Mar^chal de Villars, by the 
Marquise de Thianges, sister of Ma- 
dame de Montespan, by the Duke do 
Simon, author of the Memoirs, by the 
Cardinal de Rohan, and by other per- 
sonages of distinction attached to the 
French court. 
These royal and noble inmates of 
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the palace were lodged in the suites 
on the ground floor and the first floory 
now occupied hj the series of pictures 
illustrative of the history of Franee, 
and hj two of the galleries of sculp- 
ture. The second floor was inhabited 
bj the ofllcers of the rojal honseholdy 
and bj some of the many nobles or 
gentlemen who filled various posts 
connected with the service of the 
erown. It is in the rooms of this se- 
cond floor that we delight to stroll^ 
and to interrogate the silent canvasses 
which cover their walls» as to what 
were the feelings and the deeds of the 
personages whose lineaments they 
represent. It is here that, to bor- 
row a favourite bard's expression* 
•< fond memory brings the light of 
other days around us;** and Uiat, 
while surrounded as it were by the 
shades of the mighty dead* we feel 
ourselves transported back to the days 
in which they lived and acted. Let no 
one go to Versailles without spending 
an hour in the company of these mute* 
yet expressive, mementos of the olden 
times. 

Upwards of 1000 pictures are fixed 
on these walls* not all equal in merit 
as works of art, nor equally interest- 
ing, whether as original portraits or 
as autbentie delineations of those 
whose names they bear. They con- 
stitute about the third part of the ge> 
neral series of portraits of this Histo- 
rical Museum, and hitherto they have 
included the most select* and the most 
precious of the whole. Blauy of them 
are merely copies of others preserved 
either in the Louvre, or in the Chateau 
at En, or in other large collections ; 
many are decidedly ideal, or at any 
rate are not sufficiently authentic to 
merit so much attention as the rest. 
This latter class comprises a rather 
numeroiu series from the Sorbonne^ 
where in former days the learned di- 
Tines, who presided over that college^ 
had formed a gallery of celebrities in 
literatiune and science, to serve pro- 
bably as a Itind of historical museum 
in petto. They appear* howerer* to 
have been almost all executed at the 
same epoch* by some of the youoger 

{lainters of the day* and were most 
ikely done by contract* or at a cheap 
rate. The names they comprise in- 
clude many of the greatest men of the 
middle and of later ages* from Dante 
and Petrarch down to Baronius and 
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Scaliger ; but from the Tory circmM- 
stance of their authenticity being sns« 
picious, they lose, in our eyes, nearly all 
their value— a thing not to be so much 
regretted* since in their execution they 
are not of high excellence. By far 
the major part of the pictures* how- 
ever* are the works of contemporary 
artists, aro in admirable preservation* 
and bear all the Tividness of colour 
and freedom of touch which one could 
wish to see remaining in works of art* 
It is to these rather than to the others 
that our attention is turned ; and with- 
out attempting to give even brief bio- 
graphical notices of the more femark- 
able personages thus depicted— a task 
which neither our space nor our time 
will allow — ^we will mention tlie gene- 
ral effect of the chief portraits* the pe- 
culiarities of lineaments* the expres- 
sion of countenances once so well 
known in the world* and the degree 
of skill which the painters have exhi- 
bite(| in recordmg them. 

The most remarkable pictnrein the 
first room* on entering from the north- 
em end at the top of the staircase* is 
that which contains the portraits of 
the family Des Ursins. It is a long 
picture* on wood which formerij 
adorned the chapel possessed by that 
family* in the southern aisle of the 
choir of Notre Dame ; and it has been 
described in such detail by Montftneon» 
that the antiquarian needs no fortlier 
reference for a key to its merits. It 
appears to have been executed aboot 
1460* and is a most favourable speci- 
men of the state of art in France at 
diat early epoch. The subject of it 
is this-lJean Juvenal des Ursinl^ 
Prev6t des Marehands of Parb* and 
afterwards Chancellor* is represented 
kneelhig at his deyotion* with his wife 
by his side in widow*s weeds, which 
were originally onlr the dress of a 
monastic order ; and behind them are 
placed all their children, eleven in 
number* each in their proper habits** 
and all at prayer. Under each per- 
sonage is written his name* and be- 
hind them, forming the background 
of the pictures* is a rich hanging in 
cloth of gold* screening off part of a 
Gothic chapel with a fretted roof. 
They were all* it should seem, per- 
sonable people in their day — the men 
noble in their bearing* the women 
handsome and ladylike; they were 
calculated to make a figure in the 

Y 
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#y mi we knowi from the old 
•hroniclet of FrAOce, that the/ were 
honourable and useful members of the 
state in times of peculiar distress and 
difficulty. From the quaint language 
of the black letter inscription, we find 
that the Chief styled himself, ** Met* 
sire Jehan Jnvenel des Urssins, Che- 
Taller and Baron of Trainel, Coun- 
sellor of the King/* and his wife was 
<<Dame Michelle de Vitri/' The 
worthy head of the family is in a fnii 
suit of plate armour, with his arms 

Sroperly emblaxooed on his surcoat, 
is sword by one side, his helm by the 
other, and his « Livre d*Heures*' 
open before him, like a brave and 
pious gentleman. Next kneels a reve- 
rend prelate in full pontificals, with 
erozier and breviary : he bore the 
earoe name as his father, being the 
eldest son, was a Doctor in both 1aws» 
Civil and Canon, Bishop and Count 
of Beauvais, Bishop and Duke of 
Laon, Archbishop of R helms, and 
Peer of France. A lady, Madame 
Jeanne Brulart. kneels behind her 
brother ; then Messire Leys Chevm- 
lier. Counsellor and Chamberlain of 
the King, armed like his father ; then 
two ladies. Dame Jehanne de Chailll, 
and Damoiselle Eude, her sister, — 
they wear the high cap introduced bv 
Isabeau de Bavt^re, and they look 
more intent on other subjects — perhaps 
• coming tournament, perhaps a ball 
— than the books above whkh they 
hold their hands as if in prayer. An- 
other son, Denis Juvenel •* Escuyer," 
kneeling behind, is followed by " Sear 
Marie,** a nun at Poiasy — the favoured 
Abbey, founded by the sister of St 
Louison the western skirts of the Forest 
of St Germain i she is in all the 
•erera simplicity of her order. The 
fourth son was an historical personage, 
Messire Gaillaume Chevalier, Baron 
of Trained Viscount of Troyes, Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant of the Gendarmes 
du Roy, Bailly de Sens, Counsellor 
of the King, and finally Chancellor of 
France. His portrait, painted by 
Wolgemnth, master of Albert Durer, 
oceupies another frame in this room, 
and shows him to have been a burly 
and dignified personage, with a red 
face, cloae-eropped hair, and of a ro- 
tundity suitable to his many dignities. 
Hb brothers, Pierre and Michel, both 
styled Escnyer, and armed as their 
father, are behind him ; and the iSunil j 
train is cteaed by Jaques, who was 



Aichbbhop of Kheknr 
elder brother Jehan, and was also 
President of the Court of Acoounta. 
Though snob a picture is somewhat 
stiff in its execution. It Is rieh in its 
colour, and Is evidently faiihful from 
the many particularities it contains | 
it Is a simple yet highly agreeable re> 
curd of the family it represents, and 
Its value at the present day shows 
how a simple relic of art. If executed 
conscientiously, may become In after 
times a monument of great interest. 
It is considered one of the naoat 
precious pictures of the collectioa. 
Under this is one still earlier, the 
portrait of St Louis of Sicily, second 
son of Charles II. of Naples, and 
Bishop of Toulouse. He died at as 
early age, only twenty-thpee, after re- 
signing his claim to the crown to hb 
younger brother Robert ; and hb 
portrait bears- all the traits of meek- 
ness which his character was known 
to exhibit. The figure is on a gold 
ground, the colours and the. golden 
ornaments are almost in relief, and the 
execution of the face is t>eautiful In 
the extreme; it is quite in the style of 
Giotto, and, as M. Vatmt has sug- 
gested, may with great probability 
be attributed to that early mastor, 
who died in 1826, nine years after 
the canonization of this sainted pre- 
late. A third medieval 'picture of 
no small value b In the same apart- 
ment—the assembly of the Parlin- 
ment of Burgundy under Cbarlea the 
Bold, held about 1475. It has been 
described at great length by Moot- 
faucon, and represents the Duke with 
all his legal oflScers and peers, each in 
their proper costume, performing the 
functions assigned to them in that 
solemn meeting. They are all hi red 
robes, with various-coloured toepiei 
or caps according to their rank $ their 
looks are demure, as all these old pie* 
« tures ever make them, their demean- 
our solemn and stately. The meeting 
b held in broad daylight, and <* below 
the bar** are numerous suitors expedit- 
ing tlieir business with ofllcers of the 
paribment. What renders this pic- 
ture very valuable is, that the oaoM 
and title of each person in It are re- 
corded In the inacription at the tipper 
part of the panel ; and it forms, alto- 
gether, one of the most anthentie re- 
cords extant of the oflicial costume of 
the fifteenth centnijr. Quaint and 
stiff as pictum of tka kind ar% they 
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possess great value as bonafidt mouu- 
nents of history. The preservatioa 
And collection of such productions 
4mnnol be too highly recomaiended» 
and it is a pity that Versailles does 
jiot nnmber a larger series of this sort. 
There is a pendaai to this picture in 
the same room— the First Chapter of 
the Order ol the Golden Fleece, held 
by Philip the Good, Duke of Bur. 
gundy I it represents the duke on his 
throne* and the twenty* four Knights 
of the Order seated around* it is» 
howoTer, of less interest than the other* 
being only a modern copy of a eon- 
temporary painting. 

There are four small pictures in 
this part of the room* (which is allotted 
to the portraits of personages antece- 
dent le the times of Henry IV.,) that 
«re too remarkable to be passed orer* 
though they are only copies of ori- 
ginals in other eoUections ; they are 
most ably eieented* howevert and are 
quite fae-similes of their prototypes. 
The first is the portrait of isabeau de 
Baviire* the beautiful but inconstant 
Queen of Charles Y I.« the poor maniac 
King of France* (1380-1422;) it U 
eopied from the original in the Louvre* 
and gives a most favourable idea of 
her charms. She had a long* fair* 
and delicately formed face* with dark 
voluptuous eyeSf half closed in the 
dreaminess of love; she must have 
been tall, with long Upering hands 
and Ceet i and she wore her peeuhar 
head-dress, the horned cap or Htnmth 
with exquisite grace. The attach- 
ntni of the unfortunate Duke of Or- 
ieansy her adulterous brother-in-law* 
the moat degant man of his day, is 
easily aooounted for by the fascinations 
whieh this portrait reveals. Under- 
neath it is placed an extraordinary 
apeeimen of the most hideous of her 
sex, Maf|;uefite Maultasclie, or Mar- 
garet witti the great mouth* Countess 
of the Tyrol in her own hereditary 
right. Margravine of Moravia, and 
]£urgravine of Brandenburg* by two 
successive marriages. Her face, 
ibrmed like that of the rudest pea- 
sant, is disfigured by age and innumer- 
able wrinkltfs into the similitude of an 
ape*s : it is of a copper colour, with 
small savage eyes, and a wild look that 
savours little of human sympathy ; yet 
she was a virtuous woman, was of great 
influenee in her time* and transferred 
the possession of the Tyrol to the 
hoiiie of Ajistria at her deaths vhick 
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occurred in 1369. These two plctnass 
are the direet extremes of Frepeh 
beauty and deformity. The third por- 
trait is that of the fair Agnes Sorei* 
to whom, as much perhaps as to 
Jeanne d'Are, France is indebted for 
the expulsion of her English oonqner- 
ors In the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tnry. The beautiful mutressof Charles 
Yil.* the Dame de Beauty is reprt- 
Mnted in a simple white cap with a 
plain black robe : the stomacher Is 
unlaced in front, and a lappet turned 
down, by order of the royal lover, dis- 
plays her left breast. Her looks are 
those of fond and deep feeling* witli- 
out ambition and without pride s she 
seems to have been well suited for toe 
monarch's quiet confidential friend; 
and we can comprehend* after thijM 
becoming acquainted with herfeaturep* 
how she could retire from the splendour 
of a court and finish her days in pease 
at his manor of Mesnil near Jnmieges. 
Whoever sails up the Seine to Eoupn 
will remark the soleom ruins of that 
sutely abbey : it was under a windoir 
in the northern transept of the princ^ 
pal church that the fair Agnes Wfs 
buried. The fourth picture is fgQod 
copy of the beautiful portrait by C£>net 
of Catharine de Medicis, in the Leuvf|»* 
taken in her old age* but still not tpo 
late to allow of the remains of ber 
haughty air and migestic deportment 
being readily traced. She had a broad 
int^iUigent face* not altogether devoid 
of a certain degree of candour — tbe 
very opposite of her character— and 
was calculated to wear a crown wi^ 
no small dignitv. The energy whi(^h 
she uodoubtedly possesseiC «nd to 
irhioh France may attribute mneh 
good as well as evil, is evinced by this 
picture as plainly as though it weio 
recorded in so many words. 

iesDoe de Navarre, and Isabelle do 
France* Queen of Edward H. of Eng- 
land, are both placed in this coll^e- 
tion, their portraits bein^ originals* and 
interesting from the probable accural^ 
of their details. Jean Sans Peur, the 
cruel and ambitious Duke of Buigondy* 
Philip the Good, his son* and CharleB 
VII. of France* have also their por- 
traiu, originals* hung on these walls : 
these* and others of remarkable per- 
sonages of the same time# collected 
together in tbe same spot, give tl^ 
spectator a presentation to the court 
of France at a period when the desti- 
nies of the country hung by # alendsf 
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llMready and when its history was so 
xnach mixed up with that of our own 
nation, that it is familiar to all students. 
This assemblage of French princes and 
princesses is contrasted with one ar- 
ranged at a little distance, including 
the Emperor Maximilian I. of Ger- 
many, with the members of his family* 
The face of the monarch itself, with 
m prominent aquiline nose, and a firm- 
ness of expression marking the great 
man, is one that cannot fail to be 
remembered : his portrait is of the 
school of Albert Durer, and is of the 
fine execution by which that master 
and his disciples were always charac- 
terized. The Empress Mary of Bur- 
gundy, daughter and heiress of Charles 
• the Bold, the last Duke of Burgundy, is 
hung near that of his imperial consort, 
and close by them are those of their 
descendants, including Charles V. The 
long wars which Maximilian waged 
against France, the great political in- 
fluence exercised bv him in Europe, 
and the final establishment of the 
Germanie Empire, with the founding 
of the colossal power of Charles V.-— 
all these circumstances, added to the 
many priTate particularities which are 
80 well known of Tarlons members of 
the family, give to these pictures an 
unusual degree of interest. Most of 
the portraits are decided originals ; but 
one of them, one of the best, is erro- 
neously attributed to Charles V. ; the 
features are any thing but his, since 
they constitute an OTal face with an 
aquiline nose, and a weak expression 
of the mouth ; whereas the projecting 
chin and concave pupils of the great 
emperor are too well known, and are, 
indeed, too decidedly recorded in an« 
other picture in the same room, to 
admit of any mistake. There is a 
beantifhl miniature— for so It mav 
almost be called — of Lorenzo di Medi- 
cist hung nearly over the fireplace, 
finished with a miirate delicacy, and 
yet with a freedom of design, rarely 
met with even in works of that date. 
He was a good*looking elegant man, 
any thing but Italian in the form of his 
features, and with sparkling fire in the 
•yes, that told of his wit and his natu- 
rally cheerful disposition. A portrait 
which bears the name of Henry \III. 
of England, and comes from the col- 
lection of the Sorbonne, Is placed 
hereabouts, below one of Francis I. 
The former has not the merit of being 
•Ten $ traditional likeness: It Is the 
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work evidently of a bad painter of the 
seventeenth century, and makes bluff 
Hal look like a beef-eater who has 
been kept on bread and water for a 
month or more. The latter is eer- 
tainly a contemporary painting exe- 
cuted with great artistical skill, and 
the work probably of an Italian mas- 
ter ; but it caricatures the features of 
the prince as Titian \ms portrayed 
them ; and we are much more inclined 
to give faith to the great Venetian than 
to the anonymous painter. Another 
portrait of Francis, and one of Claude 
of France, his queen, both contempo- 
rary productions^ are not only within 
the limits of traditionary resemblance, 
but are of value as good specimens of 
the art of a brilliant epoch. 

Leaving for a while the features of 
royalty and nobility to gleam In ina« 
jesty from their sombre panels, the eye 
is caught, at this part of the collection, 
by the traits of some of the greatest 
men of the middle ages. There Is a 
sweet portrait of Petrarch, the melan- 
choly studious bard ; and a traditionary 
one of Dante, from the collection of 
the Sorbonne. Boccacio also finds a 
place on these walls ; but the doubtful 
origin of these pictures makes them 
yield in interest to some better certified 
originals of Italian productions. Then 
there b a very remarkable portrait of 
Columbus, by an unknown but con- 
temporary artist: it includes only the 
head of the great navigator, and Is 

Ealnted with a richness of colour and 
oldness of design, that warrant hs 
being assigned to a master of the 
Florentine school. The discoverer of 
America was a harsh- featured man, 
with large, round, and prominent eyes, 
a nose wide at the nostrils, round 
cheeks and chin, endowed with much 
benevolence of expression, and with a 
certain piercing look, which always 
accompanies great genius. Americo 
Vespucio, who appears on the opposite 
wall, his portrait being copied from 
one in the collection of the Chateau de 
Beauregard ; and Magellan, whose por- 
trait has a similar origin, have by no 
means the originality of expression 
which strikes us In the physiognomy 
of their more Illustrious contemporary. 
Cortes and Pizarro, also from the 
Chateau de Beauregard, are Included 
in this series ; but we do not know 
what authority attaches to their por« 
traits, to be able to pronounce on ttielr 
merits. There Is a curious red^look- 
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log portrait of Michel Aogeto^ on 
pinel ; a contemporary pictnroy paint- 
ed Willi great Tigonr, and yet highly 
f nifhed. It represents the immortal 
naster in his younger days^ with one 
of those snllen umbrageous looks that 
•track awe into his friends as well as 
his enemies; a white cap is on his 
head, and he is not altogether dcToid 
of a certain coarseness or eren Tulga* 
rity of character, which perhaps may 
be objected to him as a reproach not 
unfounded. It is much to bio regretted 
that nothing positive is known as to 
the origin ot this Taluable picture, 
which has nerer, that we know of, 
been engraved. Copies of portraits 
of Raffkelle, Ariosto, Castiglione, Pic 
di Mirandola, and numerous other 
Italians of fame^ fill up considerable 
spaces on the walls of this room ; but 
we pass them over for their want of 
originality. 

^esidesseveral Popes, Cardinals, and 
eminent Catholic divines, whose por* 
traits, chiefly derived from the collection 
of the Sorbonne, figure among the wor- 
thies of their large room, we find those 
of three men whose names are too 
well known in the religious and poli- 
tical world to allow of their being un- 
noUced. The first is an ancient por« 
trait, of uncertain origin, of St Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the order of 
Jesuits. He was a Spanish gentle* 
man, as is well known, the son of Don 
Bertrand de Loyola in Guipuscoa, and 
was bom in his father's castle in 1491. 
According to this picture, he was tall, 
welUmade, had a round face, with all 
the bearing of a warrior and a gentle- 
man ; and must have been quite a num 
of the world when this portrait was 
painted. He U represented in full 
plate armour, and along the bottom of 
the picture runs thb inscription ^Vera 
effit^ies S. Ignaty de Loyola.*' Far 
different this dress and this manner 
of life from what he afterwards adopt- 
ed in the fervour of religious enthu- 
siasm, when he was a student of the 
College de Montaign at Paris — a build- 
ing which still exists, close by the 
Pantheon— «nd when he chose the 
rigid statutes of that honse as the code 
of regulations for his order. The two 
others are the portraits of Calvin and 
Luther, both original pictures, but 
from what collection, or by what 
painters, is not stated ; they have the 
sturdy look which every bodv knows, 
and they shine out with a Una of com- 
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fortable air amid the sallow ooiu|^ 
nances of mortified churchmen which 
every where surround them. By their 
side» as if in mockery, b the dirty pic- 
ture of the dirtiest of mankind, Rabe- 
lais, the sarcastic buffoon of his epochs 
the irreverend incumbent of the rec- 
tory of Meudon, the Sterne of the six- 
teenth century. He had a small, 
round, greasy face, with piercing 
grey eyes, a tumed-up nose, and a 
cynical expression of contempt, which 

Eerfectl V corresponds with the tone of 
is writings: thepicturo is coeval with 
its subject ; but the painter's name is 
not known. 

As we pass along the ranges of 
pictures which cover the walls of this 
saloon, we come again to royal and 
princely personages, and are gratified 
at the sight of works of art, precious 
either for their curiosity, or for their 
merit of first-rate execution. Among 
them, two in particular arrest the at- 
tention : one by Cranacli, painted 
about 1546, and representing John 
Frederic the Magnanimous, Duke 
and Elector of Saxony ; the other, pro- 
bably by the same German master, 
and certainly of his time, with the 
portraits of Sibylla of Cleves, wife of 
the above personage, and of John Fre- 
deric II., their son, Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha. The latter picture has the 
dresses laid on in gold, with the orna- 
ments and patterns worked in with 
colour above, and the features, drawn 
with much care, are finished with the 
highest delicacy and beauty of manual 
execudon. This is a very fine pro- 
duction of the art of that epoch. An- 
other portrait of the time is that of 
Diane de Poictiers, the beautiful mis- 
tress of Henry II., and widow of Louis 
de Br^z6, grandson of Agnes Sorel : 
it does not represent her to so much 
advantage as other pictures, or as the 
immortu statue in the Louvre, by 
Jean Cousb,> has done ; but it has 
nevertheless its value as a work of 
art, and it is one of the really histori- 
cal treasures of the collection. In m 
comer of the room, with grim aspect 
and thundering looks, directed as if 
against the countenances of Calvin and 
Luther, is the portrait of Mary I. of 
England, the gloomy bigot who 
caused so much needless miseiy, and 
took so much pains to ruin the sink- 
ing cause of Romanbm. Her ruddy 
hair and compressed lips, with a sinis- 
ter glance mm beneath her prcyect- 
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iDf #y6browt» (^?0 Mary that paeu* 
llarly dliagreeablo aspect for which 
hdr phjrtiogDomy has been tradition- 
ally Qoted. There is suspended near 
her pieiure, but higher up on the 
wail, one of those magnificent can- 
▼asses, which no one but a great mas* 
ter« a giant of the Italian schools, can 
have prodaced-rthe portrait of Philip 
II. of Spain as a young man. The 
monarch is dressed in a tight suit of 
black, with a small while ruff; he 
supports his right hand on a table, and 
is looking towards the right of the 
picture : his oonntenance is not devoid 
of pleasing expression, and bears none 
of those characteristics, whether of re- 
ligious fanaticism or political cruelty^ 
which have ft>een attributed to htm— 
we believe In great part erroneously— 
by modern writers. This picture, 
with one of Elizabeth of Prance, his 
third oueeo, is distlDguished for ex- 
traordinary rlclmess and harmony of 
aolonritg. They may both, whh tittle 
ehanee of error, be attributed to Ti« 
tian, and woidd form admirable exam* 
pies of that master's style. The por-^ 
trait of Dob Carlos of Spain, eldest 
son of Phitip II., who died in his 24th 
}rear, b plaeed as the petukaU to that 
ef bis fimer. It Is by Antonio Moro, 
an artist whose productions are of 
great rarity la Praoee, and it oonstl^ 
tntea one of the finest pictures, not 
only in Versailles, but in the possession 
ef the crown. The Infante is standing, 
with a small blaek cap on his head, his 
liaire«t dote, and a short Spanish man- 
ala of light brewn cdoth embroidered in 
<fdld, hanging oirer his shoulders : his 
nspeet is that of a sharp loteHigeDt 
yonth— -for he b evidently very young-*- 
«nd bears little resemblance to the 
festsres of fab father. The colouring, 
aad, above all, the handliog of this 
pictnre, have hardly been surpassed 
fa the finest works of Veiasquex : ft 
b a production that may be looked at 
again and agam, and always with fresh 
pbasure. Maria of Austria, eldest 
daughter of Charles ¥«, and If dximi- 
Uan II. of Germany, her consort, are 
on canvasses of smali dimensions, near 
the latter piotnre | and beneath them 
b dne of Mtfy Qoeen of Scots, oopied 
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from the original In the royal collec- 
tion at Eu ; but by no means a flatter- 
ing likeness of that unfortunate prin- 
cess. In the room immediately ad- 
joining this, b another and larger pic- 
ture of the same royal lady, copied 
from an original portrait in the cathe* 
dral of Antwerp, and which, as the 
tradition goes, was placed there by the 
ladies of her suite, who retired to that 
city after her murder : but this latter 

J picture. If the original be a faithful 
ikeness, upsets all received notions as 
to the style of her face and the cha- 
racter of her beauty. It makes her 
not unlike Marie de Medicis, with a 
slightly aquiline nose, and with a 
narrowness of the frontal bone, which 
we are commonly inclined to believe 
were not to be found in her lovely 
face.* William I. of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, the courageous defen- 
der of the Low Countries against 
the arms of Philip II., painted by 
Francois Porbus, sen., attracts hn- 
■ediate attention at this part of the 
room ; and It carries the eye on to 
those of the Cardinal de Coligny, the 
Admiral de Coligny, and Fran<;ub de 
Coligny, son of the latter-^aii, like 
the Prince just named, heroic defen- 
ders of the Protestant cause. We 
have thus enumerated sonje of the 
most remarkable pictures in this, the 
first, room of the collection ; it com- 
prises an immense variety of portraits, 
and it brings the spectator to the 
reigns of Henry III. snd Henry IV. 
of France, who, with the personages 
ef their courts and times, are placed 
in the apartment immediately follow* 
ing. 

There is a small portrait of Henry 
III. in the second room of the coUec- 
tion, contemporary with the monarchy 
but not remarkable as a pictnre ; the 
most curious painting in which the 
king is delineated, is the representation 
ef a ball given at conrt on the 24th of 
September 1681, on occasion of the 
marriage of Anne, Duke de Jojreuse, 
with Marguerite de Lorraine. This 
b an oblong picture, of no great 
dimensions, and represents the follow- 
ing personages, either dancing a sara- 
band, or seated in one of the rooms 



* There b aa invahmUe ftill-bngth plcdire of Mary Queen of Scots in ber 12th 
JMT, ia tht spKiadid eoll^tlon of Mr Smith of 6t GenDain-en.Laye, tfat auibcntiefty 
•< wMA is bSToad ditpute. It has nevar hwn rogrsved that wa ara aware : U b a 
9ks/^€t»iimr$ sirsH,attd b« btUtfaat «aq^ ip tb§t rar^sabetaad yat aztaniivagalleFy. 
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of tba Louvre :—Heiii7 III., King of 
Fraoo« and PoUnd ; Louise de Lor- 
nipe. Queen of France; Catherine 
do Medlcis, Queen Do w«ger; Mar- 
iruerite de France, Duchess de Valoisy 
Queen of Navarre, and afterwards of 
France ; Henry, Duke de Guise, the 
Balafr^ ; Charles, Duke of Lorraine ; 
Anne^ Duke de Joyeuse, the bride- 
groom ; and Maiiguerite de Lorraine, 
l)is bride. It is from the palette of 
Francois Clouet, and is exeeuted with 
ail the care and high fiobh for which 
that master is celebrated. As offering 
a faithful contemporary representatiuu 
of the manners and dresses of the 
French court at that period, it is in- 
▼ahiable; but the gwneral effect of it, 
firom the quaint costumes, stiff posi- 
tions, and serious looks of ail the 
illustrious party, u any ibing but 
agreeable. There is another, and a 
•mailer picture, not by Qoiiet, we an 
ioeliuMl to beiieve^aiso repneseotiog 
a ball given at the court of Henry 
III. ; the date and occasiou of it are 
not known, but it contains the por- 
traits of the king, of his queeu, of 
Catherine de Medicis, and of many 
important personages of that periud. 
Both these entertainments were given 
in broad daylight, and in the latter 
there is a prim figure of a nobleman 
leading a lady down a long gallery 
with a kind of minoet step, which 
approaches closely to a caricature. 
A still more curious picture, not equal 
by any means to the above in execu- 
tion, but of high ioterest from beioe a 
contemporaneous representation of a 
most remarkable scene, is placed in 
the same room, and is entitled « The 
Procession of the League.*' The sub- 
ject of it is thus described by Montfau* 
eon :^'< In 1593, after the death of 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, the chiefs 
of the Leagoe made a procession in 
Paris, the most singular and grotesque 
that bad ever been seen. It set out 
from the church of the Grand Augus- 
tine ; the leaders were the Bishop of 
Senlis, the Rector of St Cosme, and 
the Prior of the Chartreux, who held 
a cross in one hand and a pike in the 
other ; next fafloe the Capucios, the 
FeuilUns, the Miuimes, the Corde- 
liers, the Dominicans, and the Carme- 
lites, armed with helmetp, cuirasses, 
and muskets, which they from time to 
time discharged. A servant of the 
Cardinal Cnjetan, the legate, was 
killed by a shot fired by one of thes9 
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monks. The monk who most sigi^a- , 
lized himself in the procession was' 
Father Bernard, who was callt^d the 
Peiit FeuUiatU buiteux, and be kept 
running about from one side to an- 
other, makiog all kinds of gambados, 
and brandishing his sword with both 
hands. It was observed, that in this 
procession there were neither Celes- 
tins, nor Benedictius, nor any of the 
religious brethren from the abbeys of 
Ste Genevieve or St Victor." The 
picture, in fact, shows a motley group 
of monks, Olad in all the variety of 
costume which their fancy seems lo 
have suiggesledt eoosing tumuliuously 
4omn fm» of the various streets of old 
Paris, and displaying antics which the 
"gamins** of 1030 certainly did not 
surpass. The servant of the Cardinal 
is represented as (aliiag at the moment 
be is struck by a random shot ; and a 
erowd of citizens, in lay costumes, 
are staudiog by the side of the street, 
not a little astonished and scandalized 
at so unseemly a display of politico- re- 
ligiotu zeal. This picture was painted 
for the Sorbonne in 1595, by order of 
the Bishop of Senlis himself, the leader 
of the gang, who was at thot period 
provost of the famous college of Na- 
varre in the university of Paris— the 
name of the artist is not known. 

There are two fine portraits of 
Henry of Guise, the Balafre, in this 
room, and two others of his brother 
the Cardinal ; all four painted at the 
time, an4 of admirable execution. 
They show these princes to have been 
of the noblest aspect, men of decision, 
and quite of the character given of 
them in history. Unless the portrait 
of the duke flatters him, the scar fiom 
which he derived the sobriquet added 
to his name, did not disfigure him to 
any great extent ; while the piercing 
glanee of his dark eye, with the manly 
courage that distinguishes his whole 
countenance, mtist have made him a 
most remarkable personage. The Car* 
dinal has ju»t the same kind of face — a 
slightly aquiline nose, a small com- 

f pressed lip, and a certain air of state- 
iness, well suited to his exalted posi- 
tion ; both were evidently thin, active 
men, and their make and lineaments 
will bear a favourable comparison with 
those of the Bourbon family, to whom 
their death made the access tp the 
tlirone more easv. However imper- 
fect the title of the Guises to the 
PfoifQ of France, qomp^red with that 
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of Henry IV.f maj haye been, and of the people, which was afterwards 
whatever may have been their degree carried out by Richelieu to such a 
of political guilt in conspiring against bloody extent. The period of the 
Henry IlLf there is reason to suspect League, and the political storms to 
that iheir race would hate preserved which France was then exposed, eon- 
its original energy of character far stitute some of the most picturesijua 
longer than that of the Bourbons has pages of her history ; the portraits, 
done. Compared with the effeminate therefore, of the leading characters of 
and contemptible prince then on the those days, must always be objects of 
throne, and by whom they were so peculiar interest. A powerfully paint- 
cowardly assassinated, the Guises were ed portrait of Alexander Famese 1 1 1.» 
much fitter to be at the head of the Duke of Parma and Piacenza, gover* 
nation; and bad they succeeded in nor ofthe Low Countries for Philip I I.f 
seizing on the royal authority, the and one of the most illustrious generals 
destinies of France would have had a of his age, is another of the remark- 
far different character from what they able pictures in this room. Near it 
possessed in after times. The murder are placed those of Popes Sixtus V. 
of these two illustrious brothers at and Urban VI 1., Philip Strozzi, << Co- 
Blois, was the signal for a calamitous lonel-Generar* ofthe French infantry 
series ofintestine dissension in France, in 1580, Montaigne the Essayist, 
which greatly retarded the civilization Cujas the Jurisconsult, Tolet the Je- 
of the nation ; and their downfall was suit, author of the " Cases of Con- 
but the prelude to that systematic science,** and numerous others of 
abasement and persecution of the . notable personages of the end of the 
great nobles, the natural protectors sixteenth century. 



«« 'TIS HARD TO DIE IN SPRING." 

" A sliort time alter this be ma laid upon bis slelcbed, when a brigbt ran reminded him of bii 
faTourite time of jear, and he aaid, ** I sluiU nerer see the peach blossom, or the flowers of spring. 
It Is hard to die in spring!" 

** Qod/ he said, " had placed liim in a Paradise, and he had ererj thing that could make a man 

kM>pT." 

** Yet, eminently calculated as he was to enjoy such blessinffs, and nervous as his constitution 
was, ho met the nearer approach of death with composure— with gratitude, and resignation to the 
^fill of Bim whose beneficence had giTen, and whose pleasure it now was to take away." 

Memoin qfRobtri SurUt$tE»i. 
— — By Geo. Tatlob, Esq 

'«*Tis hard to die in spring 1** were the touching words he said. 
As cheerfully the light stole in— the sunshine round his bed. 
•* *Ti8 hard to die in spring, when the green earth looks so gay: 
I shall not see the peach blossom.*' 'Twas thus they heard him lay. 
'Twas thus the gentle spirit — oh I deem It not offence-^ 
Departing, fondly linger'd among the things of sense : 
Among the pleasant places, where God his lot had cast 
To wsdk in peace and hononr — bless*d, and blessing to the last. 
While some (though heavenward wending) go mourning all their years. 
Their meat (so Wisdom willeth) the titter bread of tears ; 
And some resisting proudly the soft persuasive word. 
Must feel— in meraj made to feel— the terrors of the Lord, 
There are whom He leads lovingly, by safe and pleasant ways. 
Whose service — ^yca, whose very life — is gratitude and praise ; 
Diffusive, useful, kindly, enjoying to impart, 
Receiving to distribute — the service of the heart 1 
To such, this earthly frame of things, is not *' a vale of tears,** 
Some vestige of Its primal form amid the wreck appears; 
And though immortal longings oft in secret soar above. 
The heart awhile contented Alls its lower sphere of love. 
«* God placed me in a Paradise T— so spake his grateful heart- 
As grateful still from all he loved when summon*d to depart : 
And blessed he in life and death, to whom, so caird, *twas given, 
Before anght faded here, to past from Paradbe to Heaven.*^ C. 
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THE PRUSSUIC MOMAECHT. 



The late visit of the Ring of Prassia 
to this coantry renews the public in- 
terest in the soTereign and his conn- 
try — in the one as an accomplished 
and high-minded monarch goYcrning 
m country long allied to onr own, and 
in the other as possessing, by erery 
daim of talent, soldiership, and com- 
Donity of religion, the right to the 
respect of England. In this feeling 
we think that we shall gratify our 
readers by giving them some sketches 
of that period which raised Prussia 
to the rank of a monarchy, and of that 
extraordinary man of genius who first 
made her throne conspicuous in 
Europe, and asserted for himself one 
of the highest places among the war- 
riors and statesmen of the modem 
world. 

There is something more in the 
divbion of national annals by centu- 
ries, than the mere nuoibering of 
years; for it is remarkable that each 
century, sinco the first dawnings of 
European light in the propagation of 
religion by the Waldenses, has had 
Its peculiar character. And as the 
centuries came nearer to our own 
time, or rather advanced more into 
light, those characters become more 
defined. Thns the thirteenth was the 
century of chivalry — the fourteenth 
of commerce— the fifteenth, that age 
of wonders, the birth of printing and 
the passages to India and America — 
the sixteenth the ago of religion — the 
seventeenth the age of science— the 
eighteenth the age of war, politics, 
and public change. What the char- 
acter of our century may be, is yet to 
be told ; but its present aspect b that 
of mechanical invention, the most sin- 
gular command of machinery, acting 
upon every article of production, over- 
whelming us by the variety and vast- 
ness of its productiveness, and threat- 
ening Europe with ultimately filling 
up the whole space of human indus- 
try now occopied by the labour of 
the bands. The applications of steam 
to almost every purpose of hnman 
wants, and its especial and most 
powerful application to human inter- 



course, seems to imply an object be- 
yond the lightening of human labour. 
The general direction of this extra- 
ordinary power so strongly resembles 
the bearing of the discoveries of the 
fifteenth century, that we can scarcely 
be mistaken in believing that their 
purpose has some aflinity ; and that, 
as the chief discoveries of the former 
age were preparative to a great de- 
velopment of religious knowledge 
and civil improvement, our age, be- 
fore it closes, may realize some new 
and still more brilliant development 
of the powers of nature or the facul- 
ties of man. 

It is scarcely less obvious that in 
each century a great European throne 
has taken the lead, and possessed a 
superiority so marked, as in a consi- 
derable degree to stamp the character 
of all the contemporary kingdoms. 

The twelfth century began with the 
reign of Innocent III., the most 
powerful of the Popes, and the most 
daring and ambitious assertor of the 
right of Rome ^ver all things tem- 
poral and spiritual. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries exhibited the 
brilliant age of the Italian Repub- 
lics, the glory of modem Italy; in 
the fifteenth, Spain became the 
leader of Europe— the conquest of 
the Moors commenced her distinction, 
and the discovery of the New World 
completed it. The Spanbh soldier 
was the first of Europe, the Span- 
ish statesman was the model of conn- 
etl. The court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella was the most magnificent 
of the modem world. In the sixteenth 
Germany took the lead ; and the Em- 
peror Charles V., with an extent of 
dominion which nearly equalled that 
of Charlemagne, and defeating the 
rivalrr of France under Francb I., 
and the still more dangerous resbt- 
ance of the Princes of the Reforma- 
tion, gave up to his son the greatest 
kingdom of the continent. The seven- 
teenth century saw France the leader 
of the continent. The eighteenth, 
beginning with the wars of Marl- 
borough, saw England suddenly as- 
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samio^ the protectorate of freedom 
and religion in Europe, ripening a 
constitution at once perfectly free and 
perfectly compatible with royalty; 
and by her arms, her skill, and her 
wealth, taking the lead in a new 
career of nations to a glory unsought 
and unknown before — a glory in which 
artSf not arms* were the inittruments ; 
general good, not havoc, was the 
principle ; and an increase of the de- 
nision of man over nature^ a soften- 
ing of the common difficulties of hu* 
man existMioe^ and a more intelli- 
gent, active, and elevated beneficence, 
beginning at home and diffusing itself 
over the whole human race, was the 
object, and the result progressive and 
perpetual. 

In Germany the eighteenth century 
was remarkable for the talent of its 
rulers ; it was the age of sovereigns. 
It saw Maria Theresa on the throne 
of Austria, Catharine on the throne of 
Russia, and Frederick the Great on 
the throne of Prussia; Louis XIV., 
Peter the Great, and Ctiarles XII., 
bad begun the century. 

In the commencement of this cen- 
tury, Germany was like the gh>be 
emerging from chaos. She had mat- 
ter below and light above ; but this 
was all unformed and void. Her 
manners were still Gothic—a rude 
luxury, the life of the hunter and sol- 
dier — in courts extravagant and gor- 
geous, in her castles idle and self- 
indulgent ; in the field, wild, labori- 
ous, and servile: the elements of a 
brave people, but, like the idols of 
their ancestors, the national image 
rudely carved ; and the features, 
meant to give the resemblance of a 
deity, below the resemblance of a 
man. The frequenters of courts 
copied France, and even despised the 
native language : the nobles in their 
forests and mountains kuew nothing 
but the horse and hound, the lance 
and aabre; and the peasants knew 
little more of either king or noble, 
than that the one taxed and the other 
beat them — that the one dragged their 
children to the army, and the others 
threw themselves into dungeons for 
preventing the game /rpm destroying 
their harvests. 

Over this vast and broken, this 
wild but productive field of human be- 
ing, hung a heavy cloud of war; 
sometimes thundering, and covering 
it with ruin, sometimes withdrawing 
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for a space and letting in the sun, bnt 
always ready to pour down its tor- 
rents and sweep the soil. The cen- 
tury had begun with fourteen years of 
general war. The war of Sweden 
kindled the energies of Russia. The 
Seven Years' War developed the pow- 
ers of Austria and Prussia. The Polish 
war connected Germany with the 
North. The French revolutionary 
war made the whole continent learn 
the trade of arms ; and having first 
fearfully taught her old feudal princes 
the weakness of forms againat enthu- 
siasm, and the hoUowness of a depend- 
ence on armies when a people are dis* 
contented, taught the people in their 
turn that an enemy is always the worst 
reformer, and a Frenchman the worst 
enemy. Then began tbe birth of a 
new principle— patriotism. The Ger- 
man had lived for five hundred years 
without a country — he now found 
that he had one ; the throne had till 
now intercepted his view — the throne 
^as now in duat, and his view wns 
clear. He fought for his country, 
swept the invader before him ; and 
leaving the phantoms of military fame 
behiuC advanced the first step tosub- 
stainial glory — tlie regeneration of his 
country. 

To assist him in this de^ign a new 
power had been formed in the north 
of Germany, a counterbalance to the 
vast dominion ot Austria. The reign- 
ing house of Prussia is descended 
from the Swahian Count of Uoheozolr 
leru, Tiias&ilo, who lived about the 
year 800. After four cloudy cenr 
turies, one of his line emerges af 
Burgrave of Nurnberg. Frederic 
VI., the eighth burgrave, having lent 
lai^e sums to the emperor Sigismund, 
received from him the sovereignty of 
Brandenburg, with the rank of elec- 
for and arch- chambei lain of the 
Empire. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the addition of 
the duchy of Prussia placed tlie 
Elector within sight of that kingly 
power, to which they were soon 
to add the kingly title. 

The true founder of the throne was 
now to appear. Frederic William, 
justly named the great elector^ suc- 
ceeded his father in 1640 The Thirty 
Years* War was then tearing Gernaany 
to pieces ; Prussia was ravaged al- 
ternately by the contending armies. 
The elector found himself the sove- 
reign of a desert. The great Frederic 
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rabseqnently described bis sittution 
with one of those flashes of the pea 
that characterized his niod, ** He 
wiu a prioce without territory, an 
elector without power, an aliy without 
a friend.** But he faced them ail in 
his genius* After repelliog the S wedes, 
he rebuilt his villages, ttlled them with 
settlers from the Netherlands, made 
loans of money for the encouragement 
of trade, and crowned all, and brought 
a blessing on himself and his country, 
by gi?ing an asylum to 20,000 of tlia 
Protestants, flyiog from the merciless 
persecution of Louis XIV., after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
1686. This great man died in 1688, 
leaving his son a kingdom of 42,000 
square miles. « He was,*' said the 
great Frederic <* the restorer of his 
country, the founder of the power of 
Brandenburg, the arbiter of his equal^^ 
and the faoaour of his people. His life 
was his panegyric." 

His son, Frederic, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, was bora in 1657. On the 
death of his flrst wift*, he married So- 
pbie Charlotte, princess of Hanover, 
sister of George, afterwards King of 
England. He sent 6000 troops to 
join the Prince of Orange in his Eng- 
lish enterpriie, and 15,000 as his caio- 
tingent te the great alliance of the 
Emperor, Spain, Holland, and Eng- 
land, against Fraaee, in 169 K In No- 
vember 1700, he obtained from the 
Emperor the title of king. Frederic 
was a singular scion of so vigorous a 
stock — a mind of mingled indolenca 
and pomp, ruled by favourites, con- 
tempiuous of his people, and fond' of 
foreigners ; without nationality enough 
for a German, he struggled to imitate 
France in all things. His queen, 
Sophie Charlotte, prineess of Han- 
over, was the earliest specimen of a 
bluestocking on German record. She 
corffvspooded with the celebrated Leib- 
nitss but complained that he dis* 
cussed philosofdiy with her in too 
snperBdiil a manner. Leibnitz com- 
plained in turn, that her majesty tor- 
raented him with questions, and would 
always have " the why of the where- 
fore. '* Leibnitz once sent her an 
essay on ** infiuitessimals,*' of which 
the boasted as perfectly delightful. 
Her eldest son, Frederic William, was 
bom in 1688. His nativity was cal- 
culated, aod it was decided that be 
was to be childless, and to be a great 
warrior in 17*20, The stars were in 



the wrong, for be bad a crowd of diil- 
dren, and there was no war in 1720«, 
The boy was a compound of every odd 
quality, good-natured and savage, 
kind and furious, idle and perseve- 
ring; through life he was evidently 
half mad, and yet was a bold, saga- 
cious, and ambitious sovereign. 

At the age of twenty -five, he as- 
cended the throne, vacant by toe death 
of his languid and luxurious father. 
He instantly began a desperate reform, 
add dischaurged every body, bwLis 
guards, chamberlains, courtiers, mis- 
tresses, and idlers of all kinds. His 
stature was five feet Ave, his face Ger- 
man, full, oval, and ruddy. His skin 
fair, a colour which he thought so un- 
manly, that he rubbed himself with oil 
to brown it, but in vain. In after life, 
he grew enormously corpulent, his 
waistcoat measured four ells 1 He aU 
most constantly wore uniform. It is 
remarkable, that though dress is always 
an object of great interest to the sol- 
dier, and though the miliury is capa- 
ble of being made most picturesque, 
it is always the most striking among 
barbarians. All the European courts 
of the last century ezhibiteid uniforms 
only exceeding each other in awkward- 
ness and ugliness ; and ail that is now 
graceful in the European services, is 
borrowed from the wild Hungarian, 
or rambling Cosssck. Even the Turk, 
once the most showy of all soldiers, 
has now, by bis approach to European 
habits* degenerated into absolute de- 
formity. This was the costume of 
Frederic William I., the warrior 
king of a nation of soldiers : — a white 
wig with a tail, a blue coat turned 
up with red, yellow waistcoat and 
breeches, white linen gaiters, and 
square- toed shoesy and a three-coroeied 
hat. But, if all this was etiquette, he 
allowed of no extravagance in female 
attire. All the princesses, when 
young, were dressed in serge. He 
allowed no paint on any fair cheek. 
From his apartments he banbhed silk 
cushions, carpets, and curtains. Deal 
benches and tables were the legiti- 
mate furniture. 

His ideas of a royal household were 
those of a modern reformer. Acham- 
beriain, a couple of pages, a couple of 
cooks, a steward, aod a butler, com- 
pleted the list. The queen*s circle 
consisted of a single fouvernante, and 
a few maids of honour. She had about 
^20,000 sterling for her yearly aU 
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lowanee, and out of that she was to 
provide clothes for herself, the prin- 
cessesy and the king, and also to supply 
him with powder and shot for his 
shooting. He knew the yalne of 
money. When the royal physician 
recovered the Prince Royal from the 
small-pox, the king in his gratitude 
ordered that the doctor should have 
two bottles of beer a 'day, and a dinner 
that was not to exceed ninepence. 

The king had a favourite horse, 
which was taken ill. General Schwe- 
rin bad it put under bis charge, 
cured it, and sent bis nephew back 
with it to Berlin. Frederic William 
was rejoiced at tho recovery^ and in 
his rapture ordered the generars ne- 
phew bis breakfast, and sent him away 
with tijinrin. 

He suffered no laziness among his 
diploroates ; in summer, his cabinet 
secretaries made their appearance at 
Jive, in winter at seven. At ten, he 
went to the parade, and from the pa- 
rade to the stables. There his father 
had kept 1000 horses — he kept thirty. 
He was a humourist, and as it was not 
always certain in what way bis hu- 
mour might He, people were afraid to 
come within his view when he walked 
the streets. A Frenchman once thus 
ran away from him : the king ordered 
him to be brought back, and on being 
told by tho startled Gaul that ho was 
a dancing-master, compelled him to 
perform a saraband on the spot, for 
tho purpose of proving the fact. 

Another Frenchman on horseback, 
galloped away from before him. Ho 
was brought back, and said that he 
was a commercial traveller. The tale 
was found out to be untrue, and the 
king ordered him to wheel rubbish for 
a month at a church then building, as 
a hint to avoid fiction in Aiture. 

A Jew once ran off in a similar 
manner. Why do you run away? 
asked the king. ** Because^ I was 
afraid," said the Jew. *• On the con- 
trary, you ought to love me,*' replied 
his majesty, and to assist his recollec- 
tion, beat him with his cane. 

^ But he liked those who gave him a 
prompt answer. He once met a stu- 
dent of theology in the street, and 
asked him where he came from. ** lam 
a Berliner," was the reply. «« Psha," 
said the king, <« the Berliners are good 
for nothing." «*I know two Berlin boys 
who are exceptions to that rule,** said 
the student. «< Whom ?*' '< Your ma- 



jesty and myself.** The king desired 
him to attend at the palace, and pro- 
Tided for him. 

The familiar life of Germany ezhi* 
bits some curious scenes, even to 
princes. One day, a peasant ran be- 
side the king*s carriage, and presented 
a paper. The king saw nothing on it 
but blots of ink. " Why, your ma- 
jesty,*' said the peasant, " I cannot 
write, and I am compelled to draw. 
These blots are my turnips, and these 
are the Amtmann's pigs. They came 
to eat up my turnips, but he will not 
pay me ; and if you get me justice, 
you shall have a basket of them.** The 
King laughed, and promised. The 
Amtmann was forced to pay, and the 
peasant made bis way into the palace 
with his basket. The king accepted 
it, and gave some of the turnips to the 
queen, whom the peasant advised to 
keep one in her mouth while she was 
spinning, as it was the very best way 
to wet her thread. 

AH this was eccentric, but with a 
hundred eccentricities, the king bad 
keenness, intelligence, and system. 
He took excellent care of his finances, 
paid the debts of his government punc- 
tually, and laid by money. He had 
the sagacity, too, to see that Prussia 
must be defended, by having the power 
to attack — that she must be a military 
state or nothing: and he applied him- 
self to giving her not merely an army, 
but one in a state of discipline unrival* 
led in Europe; he raided bis army from. 
40,000 to upwards of 70,000. But 
even in this be exhibited his eccentri- 
city, and all Europe rang with the ac- 
counts of his brigade of giants, whom 
he recruited from every part of Europe^ 
at an enormous expense, and who con- 
sisted of 2500 men. "This corps was 
said to have cost him in the course of 
his reign not less than twelve milHona 
of dollars ! The rest of his history— 
his quarrels with his son, the restraints 
which he laid upon his family, the at- 
tempt of Frederic to escape to Eng- 
land, and the death of the unfortunate 
officer who was to have assisted his 
flight — have been spiritedly detailed in 
the memoirs of the MargraTine of 
Baruth, his daughter. We hasten to 
the anecdotes of the true hero of Prus- 
sia. 

Frederic the Great was bom in 
1712. His infancy and youth exhl* 
bitod none of the characteristics which 
distinguished hia tttbseq[uent carter. 
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Hii manners were gentle^ hU tastes 
romantic, hb chief passion was a love 
for mosicy (the only one which he re* 
tained through life,) and his chief oc- 
eupation was literature. His father 
said of him— «* Fritz (Frederic) is a 
piper and a poet, lie has no liking for 
soldiers, and he will nndo all that I 
have been doing. So liitJe are we to 
rely on paternal prediction. In 1784, 
Frederic made his first campaign. 
Previously to this, he bad married a 
princessof Brunswick,whom her sister- 
m«law describes as remarkably unat- 
IraoUve. At the same time, we must 
remember that ladies are but seldom 
panegyrists of their brothers* wives. 
The description speaks of her as 
stooping very much, as having the 
face of a child, and speaking so indis- 
tinctly as scarcely to be understood. 
This was no Venus certably, but she 
appears to have been always a re- 
spectable woman, and though she had 
no children — which must have been al- 
ways a disappointment to Frederie— 
yet he seems to have treated her with 
marked distinction. 

In 1784, the Polbh war inflamed 
Europe. Stanislaus, the father-in-law 
of Louis XV., was supported by 
Franee^ as Augustus of Saxony wu 
supported by Austria and Russia. 
Stanislaus was defeated, and took re- 
fuge in the Prussian dominions, where^ 
though the Empress of Russia de- 
manded him, and set a price of a hun- 
dred thousand roubles on his head, the 
king refused to deliver him up, yet 
Prussia sent its contiogent of 10,000 
men, with Prince Frederic at its head. 
The Prussian force joined the army 
under Prince Eugene, which was then 
in the field to raise the siege of Phi- 
Upsborg, besieged by the French. 
Eugene reeeived him with the highest 
compliments, and said that every thing 
about him predicted the great com- 
mander. But the French were suf- 
fered to take the place in sight of the 
Austrian army s though Frederic, with 
the eye of a future tactician, oliserved, 
from tlie badness of their position, 
that if they were attacked they must 
have been l»eaten. 

The war was cooduded by a treaty 
which gave Stanislaus the duchy of 
Lorraine, and Frederic was snffered to 
return to the pursuits which seemed 
so much more congenial to his disposi- 
tion. ApalaoebniltforhimatRheins- 
bcTf 9 in the-nddst of the sandf of the 



Mark, yet on a spot of peculiar beautv, 
became his favourite abode. He 
pUced on its front the inscription, 
*' Fredorico tranquillitatem colente»*' 
surrounded it with gardens and con* 
servatories, and collecting round him 
a small circle of accomplished men, 
seemed to have prepared for the life 
of a retired scholar, or graceful phi- 
losopher. He even adopted the fan- 
tastic style of giving ancient names to 
his circle. He thus called Gulchard, 
Quiotus Icilius; Suhen, Diaphanes; 
Keyserliog, Csesarion, &c. 

Frederic has ofien been charged 
with insensibility ; but a good deal of 
his callousness may have arisen from 
that knowledge of the world which 
time gives to monarcbs as well as to 
other men. His language in early 
life is often affectionate. On the death 
of his friend Suben, shortly after Fre- 
deric's accession to the throne, the 
king wrote to Algarotti, — <* I should 
rather have lost millions. My heart 
will never cease to deplore him ; his 
memory will live with me, while a drop 
of blood circulates in my veins. My 
heart bleeds, and my grief is too great 
for roe to think of any thing but this 
wound." But his feelings exhibited 
themselves more substantially than in 
words. He sent for his friend's four 
children, gave hu three sons commis- 
sions in the army, and married his 
daughter to Colonel Kleist. He even 
sent for his suter to Berlin, gave her 
a pension, and consigned the children 
to her care. 

His life at Rheinsberg was worthy 
of a Grecian sage. *' We have divided 
our hours," he writes, " into the use- 
ful and the agreeable. Among the 
useful, I study philosophy, history, 
and the languages. The agreeable 
are music, the tragedies and comedies 
which we perform, and the entertain- 
ments which we give.** Again, he 
writes, — ** My house is not ludeed a 
place for those who are fond of noisy 
pleasures ; but are not tranquillity and 
the search of truth to be preferred far 
before the giddy diversions of the 
world?" In another letter, on pre- 
paring to return to the country, he 
says, — ** I am going to Amalthea — my 
beloved garden at Ruppin. I am 
quite impatient to see again my vinesy 
my cherries, and my melons. Tbere» 
free from all useless cares» I shall live 
entirely for myself. I grow daily more 
vraridoQS of tinei 1 call myself to 
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account, and am eiceedinglj grieved 
to waste a moment. My whole soul 
is now intent on philosophy ; it ren- 
ders me incomparable ser?ices» and 1 
am deeply indebted to it. My spirit 
b less agiuted by impetuous and vio- 
lent emotions — 1 repress the first 
workings of my passions.** 

These expressions are* doubtless* 
extremely nnliJLe the sterna subtle, 
and worldly spirit which in after times 
was attributed to this great sovereign. 
But there is no reason to doubt their 
sincerity at the time ; they were pri- 
vate, intended to remain so* and seem 
to have been the simple result of na- 
tural feelings in a prince whom the 
severity of the court, combining with 
natural temperament, had driven from 
the bustle of the world. But every 
bum's character is largely dependent 
on cirettttstaoeea ; and the state of 
Europe at his accession to the throne 
was destined to change the retired 
philosopher into the most brilliant 
of warriors, the most subtle of poU- 
tieians, and the most vigorous ef 
sovereigns. 

The severities of his father, who 
was evidently often much fitter for 
Bedlam than a throne, drove him into 
a habitual despondency, for which the 
only remedy open to him seemed lo 
be the abandonment of country, throne, 
and the world. His first intention 
was to take refuge in England. We 
shall not go through the detail, pain- 
ful even at this distance, of tlie sufier- 
ings undergone by the future glory of 
Prussia, yet sufferings to which a large 
portion of liis subsequent fame may be 
attributed. Adversity has been termed 
the school of princes ; and it must be 
acknowledged that Frederic had his 
full share of the schooling. The at- 
tempt to free himself from the pater- 
nal thraldom drew down the heaviest 
vengeance of the king ; he was thrown 
into prison. Katte, the unfortunate of- 
ficer who was to have accompanied bis 
flight, was beheaded in the court of 
the prison ; and Frederic, whose life 
was on the point of being forfeited, 
was treated like a common felon. The 
room in which he was imprisoned bad 
hut one small window, so that he was 
kept in the dark the whole evening 
until seven o'clock, no candle till then 
being allowed. A wooden stool and 
table were his furniture, but he slept 
on the floor. His flute was taken from 
hUn by ex|iress ooaunaadt lie waa !•- 



ftMad the use of knife and fork at his 
dinner, and bis dinner was not to coat 
more than 9(1. or his supper than Oil. 
Finally, he was brought to a cour&- 
martial, which passed sentence of death 
upon him. On hearing this, the sove- 
reigns in alliance with Prussia ad^ 
drMsed letters of ioiercessioo for him 
to the king ; yet nothing prevailed 
until remonstrances wore made by 
some of his immediate offitsersy de- 
claring that *' he had no right to take 
away the life of a prinoe of Braaden- 
burg, whhout a formal public trial h^ 
fore the emperor and the empira.** 
At length, a letter from the Emperor 
himself changed the resolution of this 
madman, and the king, sending to the 
prince the chaplain who had attended 
JLalie on the seaffoldt a mission which 
Frederic at first conceived to be for 
the same purpose, a reooncili^ion tooli 
place. Shooting, which the Germaas 
call hunting, formed Frederio*s chief 
amusement on his partial restoratioa 
to liberty; yet this sport bad nearly 
cost him liis life, and Prussia all her 
triumphs. In travelling througti the 
province, he was in the luUnt of taking 
a loaded gun with him to shoot at 
game as he went along. Chancing 
to drop his glove one day, his hand 
touched the trigger, the gun west off, 
and the charge passed through his hat 
close to his ear. With that prompti- 
tude which marked his character, Ik 
broke the gun in pieces, and resolved 
never to go, as it is termed, sporting 
again. 

Life now began to open on Fredefie. 
His fine understanding had aeqaicrd 
the foroe which is communicated Co 
natural ability by method, and he re- 
solved to be memorable long hefens 
he knew in what direction fame was So 
be sought for. His physician adviaad 
him lo take more exereiee, and that 
this might not interfere with kiis studies, 
he adopted the habit of early rinag. 
He now rose between five and six, hut 
subsequently, when king,roee at foar, 
tlie jCttd hour for his beginning busi- 
ness. At one period iie had adopted 
the idea that sleep was only an infir- 
mity, and by the help of coffee^ deleN 
mined to do without italtogetiier ; but 
after four days* esperimeaty natore 
prevailed. 

in the summer of 1789, the king, 
with his two sons, made a tour in 
Prussia and Lithoanta. Wemeatian 
this neraljr for the mJm of FudtMB 
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defer! ption of bis Joafnej. Ho wrires 
to Jordan, — ** We haTeiiow been tra- 
velling nearly tbree weeks* Tbe beat 
ii» aftitttMiae as if we were astride of a 
smmAmmh •aA the dost b lilie a dense 
elond wbicb Tetia na from tbe eyes of 
tbe passengers. Besides, we travel 
like the angels» witkont sleep and aU 
Biost witbout food. J udge, tben, wb«t 
must be mj eonditiun.*' 

After tbis journey tbe king was 
aeised with a dropsy, of wbieb be died 
in 1740. His babiu of smoking and 
drinking naturally prepared tbe way 
for such a eatastrupbe, but be died 
with great fortitude, and some feeling. 
He was an eceentric and yet a beneli- 
eent sovereign, sometimes savage, and 
yet not ill-natured. Tyrannical to 
bis children, and yet fond of tbem | 
faithful to bit queen, yet liarth to her ; 
and exercising military despotism over 
his people, and yet eager for the good 
of the state. He found Prussian Li- 
thtunia a desert, depopulated by tbe 
plague ; be invited emigrants into it, 
jwbuilt the towns, and rendered it one 
of thcT most flourishing provinces of 
the kingdom. His habits of economy 
enabled him to work wonders with hie 
small revenue of seven millions and a 
half of dollars, of which six millioBs 
were absorbed by the military estab- 
lishment of 7'2>000 men. Yet out of 
tbe resldiie, he had managed to lay 
out six millions on the general im- 
provement of tbe country, six more on 
tbe repeopling of Lithuania, to por- 
ebase crown domains to tbe amount of 
ive aiHions, to lay out two millions 
in estates for his younger sons, a mil- 
lion and a half oo magnificent silver 
plate, and besides leave behind htm 
eight milHoDs seven hundred thousand 
dollars — or about a million and a half 
sterling. He bad fourteen cbtldren, 
of whom Frederic was the third son — 
tbe two elder having died in in- 
ianey. 

One of tbe first acts of tbe young 
monarch was to introduce bis wife to 
court as ** tbe qtieen,** but the inter- 
course eoded here. Her majesty was 
an honest, but evidently a very stupid 
personage. She bad been forced 
upon him ; they bad no children ; 
their tastes were wholly dissimilar; 
and Frederic's habits of associating 
iHtb Frenchmen, and bis fondness for 
French manners, were hostile to do- 
t eoafort. His eo&doet <« this 
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subject deserves no defence, and ean 
receive none. 

We now wander through tbe mora 
remarkable anecdotes of his life. The 
death of the emperor, Charles VL, 
threw all Europe into commotion. As 
the emperor had no sons, be had, in 
the year 1713, changed the old law of 
Sttecessioo, by wbieb none but male 
relativea could succeed to tbe throne 
of Austriat Mid established a new re» 
gulation, by wbieli the throne should 
devolve to his own dangkiers, or, in 
ease of their deaths, to the danghcofa 
of his brother, and thus, in all oases^ 
to tbe nearest relatives. This was 
termed the Pragmatic sanction. On 
the death of tbe emperor, his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, ascended the throne. 
Immediately on her accession, Fro> 
deric made a demand of four districts 
in Silesia, which had been alienated 
a hundred years before, and which tbe 
boose of Brandenburg bad always 
continued to claim. Tbe king uflered 
two millions of florins, the acknow* 
lodgment of Maria Theresa's title, and 
the aid of a body of troops to defend 
it, on condition of bis obtaining tbe 
alienated provinces. Tbe court of 
Vienna, proud of its rank, and despi- 
sing Prussia as its inferior, answered 
the proposal with contempt. But that 
insolent and haughty court little knew 
tbe antagonist with whom it had to 
deal. Frederic bad thrown off all thn 
early foppery of his character at mi€9, 
** No more ft»oliiig now,'* was bis lan- 
guage to one of his former associates, 
who had thought that be might try 
some of the practices of former days. 
He had instantly become the danng, 
prompt, and warlike sovereign. Be- 
fore bis envoy had time to return with 
tbe news of tbe rejected offer, Frederic 
bad marched 28,000 men acroes tlie 
Silesian frontier. Tbe Aostriaus were 
taken by surprise. No preparatioQ 
bad been made for defence, and tbe 
king msbed like a famished eagle e«i 
bis prey, and before the year was over, 
was master of one of tbe roost power- 
ful and defensible provinces of tbe 
empire. The eyes of Europe were 
suddenly fixed on the phenomenon. 
Nothing like this flash of military 
genius had been seen since tbe days 
of Mariboroogh and Eugene. Alli- 
ances were formed on all sides. A 
treaty was formed between England 
and Austria. Russia and PnissU 
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were boQud to maiaal assistance. 
France offered her assistance to anv 
power which was opposed by England, 
and Prussia was thns secure on this 
side of a most formidable neighbour. 
All Europe was ready to start to arms. 

But war is a lottery, and Frederic 
was on the point of being killed or 
captured in the very commencement 
of the second campaign. On this 
subject, his own remark is — *' It waa 
an indiscretion in a sovereign to ven* 
ture so far without a stronger escort. 
Had the king been taken on this occa- 
sion, the war would have been at an 
end, the Austriana would have con- 
quered without striking a blow, the 
unrivalled Prussian infantry would 
have been useless, and all those plana 
of aggrandizement which the king 
thought to execute, would have been 
fruitless." 

The incident was this: — On the 
27th of February, Frederic set out, 
with an aide-decamp, from Schweid- 
nits, to inspect two advanced posts 
pushed forward into the mountains. 
No sooner had he set out, than some 
spy communicated the intelligence to 
the Austrians. They immediately 
sent out two detachments of cavalry, 
not only to attack the posts, but to 
intercept the king on his return from 
them. The cavalry fell in with a 
division of Prussian dragoons, and, 
thinking them to be the king's escort, 
dashed in among them so desperately, 
that they took forty horses. The king, 
on his road, hearing the firing, put 
himself at the head of a small corps, 
and galloped to the field of battle, but 
the affair was over. The rest of the 
narrative wants some detail. But the 
facts asserted are, that Frederic, hav- 
ing finished his reconnobance, went 
to the Cistertian convent of Camentx, 
where he expected to have an exten^ 
sive view of the country. While there, 
the monks were throwq into conster- 
nation by the news that a body of 
Hungarian hussars had come to sur- 
round the convent, and search for the 
kiog. While all was alarm, they 
beard the bell ring for mass ; and al- 
though it was an unusual hour, they 
attended in the chapel. Shortly after, 
they saw their abbot enter with a 
young abbot by hb side. Both went 
to the altar, and the ceremonial be* 
gan. A prodigious clamour was soon 
heard ouuide. Still the mass pro- 



ceeded. In a few minutes more a 
crowd of Hungarian hussars rushed 
into the chapel. But all the tumult 
was instantly hushed, when the monks 
were seen engaged in prayer, and the 
abbots at the altar. The soldiers for- 
bore all further violence, and retired; 
carrying off, however, the king's aide- 
de-camp. The young abbot was the 
king himself. The abbot who had 
saved him in this delicate juncture, 
was at all future times in high favour, 
and subsequently obtained tlie richest 
prelacy in the duchy. In corrobora- 
tion of thb romantic story, Frederic 
writes to bis friend Jordan — *< I have 
just escaped with a black eye from a 
great a warm of hussars, who had like 
to have surrounded and made us pri- 
soners. Without boasting, I may say» 
that my trifle of cleverness helped me 
out of the scrape.*' 

At length the Austrians began to 
move. CountNeipperg,adbtinguished 
officer of the Eugene school, was at 
their bead. And yet their army eon- 
sbted of but 25,000 men ; so weak 
were the armies of those days com- 
pared with the immense hosts of the 
revolutionary wars. The two armies 
at last came accidentally within sight 
of each other. The sentiments of any 
man of sense, on the eve of danger, 
are worth recording, but those of a 
roan of first-rate ability and daring, 
have a still superior interest. Frederic 
thus writes to his friend Jordan, the 
night before the battle :— 

•' We fight to-morrow. You know 
the fortune of arms — no more respect 
b paid to the life of a king tlian of a 
subject; and of course I cannot tell 
what may befall me. If there is an 
end to my career, remember a friend 
who always loved you dearly. If 
heaven prolongs my life, I shall write 
to you to-morrow, and yon shall learn 
that w€ have canguered,** 

On the lOih of April he fought hb 
first battle. The Austrian cavalry 
broke the Prussian, and the infantry 
were left exposed ; but their fire was 
tremendous, and the cavalry coald 
make no impression on them. In thb 
state the battle continued for five 
hours. At length the ammunition of 
the Prussians was nearly expended, 
and General Schwerin, who com- 
manded them, in evident expectation 
of defeat, desired the king to leave the 
field, with, the object of bringing up 
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another corps of the army wbioh was 
beyond the Oder. Frederic hesitated 
to follow this advicey but at last gal- 
loped away» spent a night on horse- 
back and in imminent danger^ and 
towards morning* returning towards 
the field of battle* received intelli- 
gence that the Prussians had gained a 
great* though unexpected victory. 
The king on this occasion alone ever 
exhibited want of decision in the field. 
But it is striking that a hesitation of 
this order has not unfrequently been 
exhibited* in the beginning of a mili- 
tary career* by some, of the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of the world. He 
was not spared by the sneerers* and* 
having taken up his quarters in a wind- 
mill* he was said to. have been ** co- 
Tered with glory and^ur.** 
. The Austrians had been beaten by 
one of those manoeuvres which Fre- 
deric afterwards brought to such per- 
^Bction. While their attention was 
directed to the right flank of the Prus- 
sians* Schwerin had made a sudden 
movement of his left wing* and out- 
flanked their right . The German 
armies have always seemed to think, 
that outflanking is equivalent to a de- 
feat* and the Austrians gave way. 
Their loss was formidable— 7000 kill- 
ed and wounded* and 1200 prisoners* 
with seven guns* probably the princi- 
pal part of their artillery. The Pms- 
aians lost 2500 killed* and 3000 wound- 
ed. Such was the battle of Mollwitz. 
It instantly raised the reputation of 
the Prussian monarchy. • 

In the ** Memoirs written by Him- 
self*** Frederic acknowledges that his 
chief impulse to war was the passion 
for fame. He says*'' When Frederic 
I. raised Prussia to a kingdom* he 
sowed* by means of this vanity* in his 
descendants a germ of glory that 
could not fail* sooner or later* to pro- 
duce fruit. The kingdom which he 
left was more an electorate than a 
kingdom. There was some glory in 
giving it a more decided nature, and 
this feeling was cert^nly one of those 
which encouraged the king in the 
great enterprizes for which so much 
occasion already existed.** In a letter 
to Jordan* he says, ** my youth* the 
fire of passion* desire of glory* nay, to 
tell the truth* eurionfy and tm imoard 
impulief have roused me from my sweet 
repoae ; and the pleasure of se§mg my 
name im ncwspaptrit and hereafter in 
history* has seduced ma.** 

VOL. u« MO. cccxvn. 



The madness of conquerors* and the 
vice of what the world calls glory* 
have never been more openly divulged* 
than by this monarch thus unveiling 
the secrets of hb career. To this* then* 
comes the whole tissue of state nego- 
tiations* of public injuries, and the 
rights of nations. Frederic here ad- 
mits that he had other motives* and 
that the true ones were vanity* the 
passion to be talked of* and the hope 
of flourishing as a great name in after 
times. Yet, what was to be the pur- 
chase ? The blood of tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings — 
the desolation of immense countries— 
the propagation of every vice* misery* 
and atrocity* that follows tlie camp* 
the march* and the battle— a mass of 
wretchedness* agony* sin* and shames 
wholhr bevond human calculation; 
and for what? simply to satisfy the 
curiosity of an inquisitive monarch* to 
relieve the ennui of a clever idler* to 
fill the paragraphs of a newspaper* 
and to give a few new titles to a man 
already pampered with vanity. The 
world is grown wiser since* and either 
its wisdom or its necessities have 
thrown providential obstacles in the 
way of satisfying such curiosity. 

He now plunged into negotiations, 
intrigues* and campaigning, with en« 
thusiasm. Augustus III.* the Elec- 
tor of Saxony* had joined him in 
the war against Austria* in hope of 
obtaining Moravia. Augustus was a 
splended sot, who left every thing to 
Count Bruhl* his minister* equally 
splendid and equally sottish with his 
sovereign. Frederic had an interview 
with both, for the purpose of explain- 
ing the plan of the campaign. He 
thus tells the story : — <* Augustus 
answered yes to every thing* appa- 
rently convinced* but with a look of 
great amui. Count Bruhl* who was 
dupleased at the interriew* interrupted 
it by informing bis master* that the 
opera was about to begin. Ten king- 
doms to conouer would not have de- 
tained the lung of Poland a minute 
longer. He went* therefore, to the 
opera* and the King of Prussia ob- 
tain^ at once* and in spite of those 
who opposed it* a final decision." 

There was a degree of sportivenes^ 
mingled with the sternness of Frede- 
ric's character* which reminds us of 
Voltaire. The town of GlaU had 
surrendered ' to the Prussian anni* 
Learning that the Countess Grunan^ 
s 
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tlw wilb of ft Btaff-oAoM*, bad, doring 
the twigey Hiade a tow to give a Dew 
gowa to the ¥itigia Marjrio cbe Jesuit's 
cooveotf in case abe preveoted the 
town Amn bekig tahea — the kio^ 
ordered agownoftfaeoKMAoostJj na- 
teiials te l^ teot U> the ^onveiit, with 
his oemfHoMOts* that <* he had as much 
politeaets as thecouoless, aad ceuld 
net safer the Virgia Maty U be a 
h9er b9 M§ e^mquetU.** The preaeat 
was reoetaady aad the Jesuits weat ia 
pTOoe aw ian to thaak the dooor Id their 
owa oaoia, aad i^ cp r esa iae that of the 
imagie» wWeh was to hava the heaeflt 
of the dothiag. 

The SaaoDs MM hia^ llaiaiigh 
waat ofasooe^ ta aupfort theexpeoses 
of the eaaipaigny theugh at the anaie 
■eesea t Aaguams had gtvea 4QOlQQ% 
dollars far a laffe greea diavMiad. 
Fredariey io diigaat, withdrew fraai 
Muravia. The Sason aaaic^tery ¥ob 
BuleWy T om ea at rated whh biai aa hia 
vetaeat. •* Sir,** said he» ** who is now 
to aat the arowa aa wof asaater's 
head ?** « Sir," retartad Prederie, 
^ nu a f are vat to be waa wishoat 
heavy artilleiy.** Ia Boheaaa,he bad 
to eeatead with Prtaee Charlea «f 
Lorraiae, at the head af 40,000 men. 
The hiag had 90,000, hut he had 
eigbtV'twa p i mm ofe ae e li eat aitillerjK, 
ai^ the advaaiage ^ diaeipliae. The 
battle hegaa at eight in the aaoraing, 
and when It had aoatiaaed aeaHy two 
ho«rs» IVedarie^s geaias gave hia the 
tictety . He laade bis right whuguhe 
aoBBMiioa af a height, fron wbieh 
Mo€M pieoea af artiUheiy eafiiaded 
the Attstriaa tiae. The Auatriaas at- 
teai p^ d to iwtreat, feM iato oeafiitioa, 
aad ahaadoaed the ield, wkb the loss 
af MOO kflled aad w«mded. Tha 
Prnssiaas lest nearly 4000, bat this 
Tictoiy won Silesia. After aome aa- 
gotiatians, the amhatsadors agreed, an 
the Hth -ef Jaae I74i, that the Queen 
of Hungary ahoaid oede to PnAesi* tlia 
whole of IJpper aad Lower 8ile»ia« 
^ Id this manner,** says Prederie in 
his aMtneira, ** was Silesia united with 
Prussia, a two years' war was salfi- 
o6ent to aeaqaer that lasportant pro- 
^oa. The treamre left by the king 
was exhaastod ; but to buy states at aa 
eapease of seven or eight anllions was 
a eheap bargnin.*' This conquest 
added to Predertc^ domiiiioas a pro* 
ttace oonprehendtag nearly 18,800 
square aniles, with a millioa wad a hetf 
of seals, and m Tevemie ef 3,^00,000 
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dollars. Thb aoaqneat prodigioasl|r 
iocreaiad his reputattoa. Cardinal 
Fienry called bim the arbiter af £a. 
rope, and Walpole pronoaaaed that 
the £iag of Prassta now held in hk 
hand the baianoe of European power* 
His sagaci^ tokl hlai that he wassusa 
to ha artadted agaio, and that Silesia 
was tha most Talaerable paint of liis 
poasesaioas. Ha imaiediateiy paid pe» 
cahar attealiaa to itt tasprmwaieat, H* 
sbed its capital, fireelau, gave it nav 
privilegea and coafirmed the old* em- 
ployed the paasanu in lahoaring oil 
the fertiicationa» gave aaoocy lor tha 
aaeourageoient of nanufactaraa, ra- 
oaUed the iciigioiia refugees, aad pro* 
Tided lor the iaraiid aaldaeas. Hia 
neat object waa to make Berlin tha 
most animatod aDd agraaahk place in 
Europe. Theapera-iiouae waa opened 
wsih tha best daaoera from Frano^ 
and the heat augeraliam Italy, hut 
he avoided axtraeaganoe in their hiieu. 
He then applied himaelf to the deco- 
ration of hia capital, funaed a hoard of 
afchitaetura, oomaaenced aoBM of tha 
iaeat haUdings io Berlin, aaabeMisbed 
the Park, and parahaaed atoiue^ aa* 
t iq ao s , and piotaras. He la modelled 
the old Acadeoy« and Corased tha 
Aaademy of Soieaoe and fieUes Let- 
taes. This acadaagr poaaessed tha 
eMAasiva aafo af the aknanaok^ aad 



lad the twofoki advanti^ of 
proaidhig aa iaoame aadcsieading iti 
scientific views throagh the nation. 
Frederic waa atitt the name aaimited 
and acute Voltairtst ia eaery thing* 
la digging the foaadations of same 
batteries at Glata, the workmen had 
foaadtwaatataea, St Nepoesack, tha 
patroa of Bohemia, and St Fiorian» 
a pretoetar againat Fure. They kept 
them till tlie kind's arrival, and ashed 
him what they shoakl do wilh themu 
** St Ploritti," said he, •« may he a 
good aaiat againat firs^ but he does not 
iatorest mo; hat we mast pav laspeot 
to the patiaa saiatof Bohemia." Tha 
latter atatne waa acoordingly placed 
oa the topsaoat platform of the round 
tower of GibXE. When he returned 
be ANiad the statue with its face tura* 
ed towards SBleak. ** What,*' aaid 
he, ** why should ho not have a look 
at his own dominians ? '* The saint'a 
Ssoe was, fram that timcv tamad to 
Bohemia. 

One of the king's chief arilitary im- 
provementswaakihiseaaahy. Frederic 
was the creator af the asadrm cavaliy 
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'•ffiiiropa. Before Ms tiiiN»tfa9«likr 
«a«ak|r wera iieavy, ao4 their oum- 
•«avre8 were it beevy at thwetJfee, 
Tliey ivere chieflj bated ea «be in. 
Ikiitrf moveaeotsy mad ecaw ei y nore 
eiptd. Frederic adopted Che Haaga- 
nene as his aiedei, aad iaiproned am 
<bem. ** The horseaMO aod the hona 
ihoaU be caie aaionL He aught ta be 
a eeatanr." His priaciple of aotaoa 
WMBp ** theepar is of aioM ate than the 
aahpe. Thepewerofcavahyisiathe 
fapidifyaf theehat^ga." iahisMd 
aseroites, he said, *' he aefar re- 
garded the cavahy as aw^og brisk 
eae og h, anless he was aprmUad 
arafh the loan of the hones» when 
hihl** For serviee» his 
«i« still ooere chaiae- 

vere the aierits of aavahry, lo Ids 
vegahttioas for the iroeps so 1744, hm 

Sm ike Miomagi^" The hlag 
labjr forbids all offioers of carmlrf, 
<m paia of hetng broke vidi ignoaiiay» 
4a aaffar theiaselfas to he attacked m 
mnj aetioB by the eoessy. The Phm- 
aians, ao the eoDtiarjr* laae^ alum^ 
^Mack him:' By a aysteai of hnelii^ 
gaot aeeoo m y, he was able to aeeeaiH 
^lA aU those ol;jects of psdilieeai- 
^eUishiaeatt natienal Impiaaemeot, 
1 ttilitary power. The warhad ieft 
aeahaasted treasury; witluatapa 
be lapieaished his aoffers, aad 
yet had raited hit araiy froas HfiOO 
4e l»,O0a mao-^the fiaast Iroan of 



He soea had ereastea far all Ids 
dpoapt aad all hbeoergy. Thedeeter 
«tf Biiraria, who bad assained the title 
^aapeiar, as Charles YU.« waataiee 
^veo eren out of Bohemia* aad was 
cadaeed to the lowest atate of distiaasy 
when Frederte» ftilly kaowiog that the 
aeeession af Maria Thereaa to the 
4hn>ae of the eiapire woaM ioevilably 
enable her to attack hkn hi Silesis, 
fonned aa alliaace with Charles^ and 
Fraaoe. Eagland, then governed 
hf Geoiige 1L» joined Austria, 
^id the battle of Dettingca was 
foi«bt m 1748t ia whksfa Marahal 
Noate, at the head of 60,000 Freoeh, 
was defeated* aod driven irofn the 
Arid. On this victory, George IL 
wrote to Maria Theresa, with evideat 
aHoaon to StleBia— *« Madam, that 
whieh is worth takiag, ia worth fo- 
4akiag.'* Frederic had already fone- 
aeen this, and he had opeaed negatia^> 
tiaas with Fianca* Valtah^i 



pt a tea aeafaqaarrelwith the Ftshop 
af Mhpepaix, aoe of the French mU 
instOTB, petttwaad for leave to quit 
Paris and travel, while he was, in 
fast, a khud of ambassador to Prasftfa. 
¥altaife'e aocount of the king's private 
habits at BerMo, gives a eorious bot 
■atoral detail of the almpKoity of man- 
ners which perpetual employment ia 
great affidfs has alwaya fovoedon mea 
af superior minds. 

** Frederie now rites at five hi eam. 
id eix ia wialer. A ringle 
ooaes to light his 8re, to 
dhassy aad ahava hiau His.Jhedrooai 
huB a smrb bed, with iHver eapid^^ 
hat in sleeps aa a traoklebed, with a 
tmril waitress, planed behfaMl a soreeu 
fa a aaiaer af the aooM. ffis prime 
aa td ult i i now arrives by ^ backstairs, 
with a great handle of papers under 
hia ana. This prion sinistor is a 
cferft, a aoldier who had beeome his 
aalat, haviag formerly atteaded the 
king when ia prison at Custria. The 
ae cr e tp ies of etato sent all their des^ 
patehee to this olerk» who made ^k- 
tiacts from theou Four hundred 
ieagaes of oeaatry wave as easily 
anaaged as the affiirs of an abbey. 
At elavea, be hwpeoted Ms reghneat 
af gmnds ea parade, aad then dined 
apith his hretheis aad his generals. 
lie than retired to write, vene or 
arose, tiM bik. At eeven, hb eoncert 
hegaa, at which he played the iute, 
and with skill.'* But this habitual 
aiusplluily was aoasisteat with great 
Sp ie a dour aa partiealar oeeasions. 
•* The kiag,'* says Voltaire,^ cahibited 
great la ya ifioeooe on days of eere- 
aioay. It was a fine sight fer vam 
mea— that is, for almost the whole 
wai4d—to see him at table, surrounded 
by twenty priaeea of the eaupins dia* 
log off the most beautiful gold plate 
ia Euiope, and attended by tnirtj 
haadseoDie pagaa, aad as many hey- 
daes, superbly dressed, oarrytng large 
dishes of gold. On these eecHsioos, 
Ae great -officers of stato made their 
appearanee. After those dtaaers, the 
«oart went to the opera in the great 
theatre, three hundred feet long. The 
flsost admirable singers and beet dan- 
cers were at this time hi ti^ pay of 
the king.' 

An aUianee with Charles, aod with 
France, was coneUided hi 1744. Yet 
Frederic oould never restrain himself 
foom laagiiiog at the Preach, thuugh 
k anist be aekaawtedged that he mode 
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France his model in Ben^menU litera- 
ture, and manners. He was one even- 
ing sitting in the theatre^ and as the 
curtain rose slowly, showing first the 
lower extremities of the groups ready 
to begin the ballet, ** There,'* said 
he to the Englbh ambassador, " is the 
French ministry, all legs and no 
head." 

In August 1744, the king isued a 
manifesto, stating the reasons of his 
joining the emperor; and, with his 
usual activity, be lost no time in com- 
mencing operations. In five days 
after, he marched into Bohemia with 
100,000 men. All gave way before 
him. He opened trenches before 
Prague on the 10th of September, 
and on the 16th forced it to a capitu- 
laUon, which gave up to the king 
12,000 prisoners. But the conquest 
was regarded so unaccountable — the 
Prussiaos having lost but about forty 
men killed, and the same number 
wounded — that it excited great indig- 
nation among the garrison. But here 
his successes ended. Prince Charles 
and Marshal Traun attacked him witJi 
such skill and superiority of force, 
that he was compelled to abandon 
Bohemia with rapidity. He had the 
candour to acknowledge — *' My grand 
army, which was to swallow up Bo- 
hemia, and overrun Austria, met with 
the fate that befell the Invincible Ar- 
mada of Philip II.** He had the still 
more unusual and difficult candour 
to give boundless praise to the enemy's 
general. " The conduct of Traun," 
said he, *' is a model of excellence, 
which every soldier fond of his pro- 
fession ought to study, in order to 
imitate, if he has talents to do so. I 
consider this campaign as my school 
in the art of war, and Traun as my 
master." 

This was the first war in which 
light troops, and especially hussars, 
had been largely used; and several 
brilliant actions were fought between 
the Prussian and Austrian corps. 
The Austruin light troops had the 
original advantage of being trained to 
the wild life of the woods and moun- 
tains from their birth, as their were 
chiefly formed of the wild dwellers in 
Croatia, Transylvania^ and the coun- 
tries on the Turkish border. Bat 
Zeiten the partisan, and Winterfeld 
the hussar, infused such a spirit of ac- 
tivity and enterprise into the PrussiaQ 
light troops, that they soon became 



formidable. An instance of their 
dexterity shows what they were able 
to accomplish in one of the most diffi«' 
cult moments of the war. The Aus- 
trians had suddenly pushed a corps of 
20,000 men between the king and the 
margrave Charles, who had a separate 
corp of 9000 men. The king was 
anxious to re-unite the two forces, 
but had no conceivable means of send- 
ing orders to the margrave, as the 
enemy covered all the roads, and even 
a single spy could not venture to pass. 
In this difficulty, it occurred to him 
to give Zeiten orders to break through 
the enemy wherever he could, wi3i 
his corps of hussars, and at all risks 
convey the order to the margrave to^ 
join. This order was to be commu- 
nicated to each of the hussars, so that 
if but one of them escaped, he might 
convey it to the margrave. This of 
course implied the expected massacre 
of the regiment ; Zeiten, however, 
could not make up his mind to sacri- 
fice his brave comrades. He there- 
fore bethought him of a stratagem f 
his hussars had hitherto worn a red 
dolman and a felt cap, but a new 
winter uniform, consisting of a blue 
pelisse and scaly cap, had just arrived 
for them. As it had a great resem- 
blance to an Austrian uniform, Zeiten 
conceived the idea of smuggling his 
men through the Austrian lines. 
Marching during the night, he fonnd 
in the morning two Austrian columns 
on the wiy to their camp. Zeiten join- 
ed one of those columns ; some Hun- 
garians whom he had among his hus- 
sars, going forward, talking familiarly 
in their own language with the enemy*8 
Tideltes and posts. In this manner 
they marched together till four in the 
afternoon. By this time they had 
arrived within sight of the Austrian 
camp. Here the first suspicion was 
raised by seeing him suddenly turn 
off into a by-road. He was pursued 
by some Austrian cavalry, but re- 
pulsed them, and finally reached the 
margrave in safety. The maigrave*s 
corps was immediately set in motioi>, 
cut its way, after a desperate ac- 
tion, through 20,000 Anstrians, under 
Prince Esterhazy, and finally reached 
the king in triumph. 

With aU Us subtlety and satire, 
Frederic had an affectionate heart; 
ha bitterly lamented the loss of bis 
friend Jordsji, who died about thif 
time. *' In tiie space of twa 
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months,** said he, '' I have lost two 
of my most faithful friends, Jordan 
and Kejrserling; they.werei my fa- 
mily, and I now feel forlorn, and am 
plnnged into a monmiog of heart, 
mr more gloomy and sorrowful than 
a monming in black clothes. Jor- 
dan was a Prussian clergyman, who 
resigned his office through grief for 
the death of his wife. On this oc- 
casion, he visited France, Holland, 
and England, and wrote an account 
of hb journey in French, which so 
much attracted Frederic, that he 
made him his reader and secretary. 
It was to Jordan that he wrote meet 
frequently, and Jordan had the care 
of forwarding to the king every liter- 
ary production that appeared. One 
day fiaron PoUintz, calling on him, 
found on his table several pamphlets 
full of such gross abuse of the king, 
that he was frightened. " How dare 
you be so bold,** said he, " as to have 
in vour possession such atrocious 
libels ?" «« I shall not keep them 
long,^ sud Jordan, '' I shall send 
them to the king to-morrow.*' 

The result of this war was, the 
conquest of Silesia a second time. 
But a new and terrible alliance was 
forming against him. Russia now, 
for almost the first time, began to act 
effectually in the councils of Ger- 
many. In May 1746, a treaty was 
formed between the Imperial Courts 
of Russia and Germany, by which it 
was stipulated, that in case of hostili- 
ties, Maria Theresa should have the 
right to recover Silesia, and the £m- 
prees Elizabeth should assist her with 
60,000 Russians. After all, the Seven 
Years* War began, not for provinces in 
Germany, but for forts in the back 
settlements of America. . For such 
trivial things have wars been made in 
the times of our forefathers : and the 
war began not between the German 
powers, which were prepared for hos- 
tilities, and ready to spring upon each 
other like crouched tigers, but be- 
tween England and France, neither 
of ^hich hoped to gain any thing by 
the war, for England had no desire to 
conquer Canada, which was then al* 
most wholly a desert ; nor had France 
the slightest chance of conquering the 
English colonies, which have since 
l>ecome the American republic* To 
aU parties, the war was disastrous. 
After desperate efforts, Frederic, in 
the course of the war, was reduced to 



such extremities, that at one time he 
was supposed to meditate suicide. 
Germany was ravaged in all direc- 
tions, the lives of tens of thousands 
were sacrificed ; and after all, at the 
close of this desperate and eihaust- 
ing struggle, Germany subsided into 
neariy its former condidon. 

A brief preface to the work, by 
Mr Campbell, gives a slight detail of 
the state of Prussia since the French 
war. The battle of Jena, in 1606, 
broke down the whole military force 
of the monarchy, and for the remain- 
ing six years, Prussia was subjected 
to all the calamities of a country un- 
der the heel of a conqueror, and espe- 
cially that conqueror a French one. 
But the lesson, though terrible, was 
salutary, by showing the instantane- 
ous facility with which an army can 
be destroyed. It showed that an army 
cannot be made the solid basis of na- 
tional power. In 1810, Prince Har- 
denberg was trade minister ; he in- 
troduce important changes in the 
condition of the peasantry. A royal 
edict decreed that all the peasantry 
should in future be free hereditary 
proprietors of the lands which hither- 
to they had held only as hereditary 
tenants, on condition of their giving 
op to the landlord fixed proportions 
of the lands. There were two classes 
of peasantry — one in which the land- 
lord was bound on the death of iiis 
tenant to admit his successor, the 
landlord having no power of increas- 
ing his wealth, or altering his tenure. 
This was, in fact, nearly an equiva- 
lent right with that of the landlord 
himself, and by the new law this class 
were made actual proprietors, oa 
giving up a third of the property. 
The second class had not the right of 
succession, but the landlord was bound 
to replace the tenant with a person of 
his own class; nor could he take it 
into his own hands. By the old laws» 
the greater part of the landed proper^ 
ty of Prussia, called noble estateis, if 
offered for sale, could be purchased 
only by a nobleman. The late kmg 
now offered the royal domains for 
sale at twenty-five years* purchase. 
A great deal of land thus came into 
the hands of merchants and manufao-* 
turers. The consequi*nce is, the cre- 
ation of a middle order, which had 
been hitherto almost wholly unknown 
in Prussia. Among the other valu- 
able changes, waa one in the taxation. 
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94ft Tis Pntmiaik Mtmarei^ lUvKh, 

The boUm IulA bilberto Wen hxgAj g—of Hy ^wagf Ae bcsttbitigs in Hto 

exempted from any ibar* m ^ pttln roogbest wa^r^. yet doing tbm effe»^ 

lie burdens. AU rank* wcm* bov taalty al laat. Predam tbo Great 

pUced Bearly %m aa aqnali^ likfa "was a bewf^of a tetolljp dilfeftDt ofw 

respect to taxatio*. Asoiber great der: delicate and li^eble bs coastko* 

object bas bee» ohtaiwd \m die dii^ tion, m muamen, and bi tastes r diK 

tributioft. of jvstieek Tbe Isw baa mg hi» wbMMrity, be seemed it eal j 

been simplMle d - ■ ce inq ptHwi bas bees ta realiae bis fatber's dtsenptioti ef 

banished firaai tfaa- eemvt^^a cem- bin. Hia 8«dde» borst of t atent 

menceiaeBt of ^e* tral hf jwy^ bat asd triumph ia Eiirepr astemshed 

been made — and Praasnr has tbsa laid efverj eae, aad ex hiWod the retired 

the most solid basi» of a fra» coosti- stadaDt aadl graeefnl db i fc r e ntev as ai- 

tutioo. Slie yei wania a parlkawnt^ most hj isstinet the most profeaiid 

conbtrueted on tbe heat medet for of poUdcianer and the most brilKeiit 

public busiaesa aad puhlie iibertj. of sobHers. This siqgatar ebang^ 1^ 

Yet towards thm she ia evideatljr ad- to be aeeeanted for oa ao otber pria-> 

Tancing, aad no oae- wlb desire to see etpfcs tbaa that bo was a maa or ge* 

ber rusl^ag iato prreipitata sebemea Biae». a poeseaser of those 0ao poweia 

of represeatation. Her Protestantism which no att can gi^pe^ aad that bnoi^ 

gives a pledge of her freedom, and ledge wbicb no maa caa tesob; 

irhen she sball have bceomo tbocoogb. powers whieb, if nnempleycd, woatd 

ly Protestant, Bothlog can pceeeai her have icft bim only tbe finte-pbiyer 

from possessing fireedom ia its Idseat and tbe maker of epigrams ; b«t 

form^tbat of a limited moaardiy. wfaieb^ when they fsond their natand 

Wehareadrcrted totbeaerolaaMe atmospberey nmged it with an na- 

at this DMNneat^ chiefly hem tbe iate^ rrsallcKk sweep of wbifr* 'The polftfca 

rest attached to the late visit of the of Frederic became tbe- l e s s e n of ril 

Prussian sorereign* Tbe preseace the politiciaas. ef Barepe^ Hie d ^ l». 

of tbe king who is to legi^ate tbo macy was tbe evry aad tbe model 

movements of this great kiagdaas».ni^ ol wik tbo cabinetsr aad* hie campetgaa 

turatty directs tbe nalioaai eye to tbo laid tlio fsoadatioa of a new militarj 

history of its fonadera : and tbo gva> science. The Plusslaa tactics were 

cious manaen ef bb mi^sty dmriafp aiade tlir groaadworb of e very work 

bis short rssidenco amoag^ as ; b» ea warr and bia batilM and m nr e h cB» 

affkhiliiyy iatelligenee, and jadbieaa ia the Sdesiaa hostilities, and those 

onqoiries into every ddag worthy of of tbe Seven Years? War, liavo 

a rational aod manly eatiosity — bavo been always acknowledged ae aMtcb^ 

luuioestioaabiy tended, ia no triviel less eaeaspltfieatioaoof bis owa scien- 

degree, to popdariie tbo Pmssiaa tiftc prbsciplee. We regret that those 

same in England^ But tbo work viotames stop at tiio tbresboid of thfi» 

from whiob we have made^ those meet issportant period ; bat we hope 

aketcbes of tbe career ef Frederio that the aathov ia still p a rsaiag bb 

the Great aad his immedmfte prede- researches amoag^ tbo Germaa mo- 

cessor, has merits of its owa. It ia moirs, aad that we sball sooa hear of 

m remarkahly animated, varioas^ aad bim again. We have already said 

iatelligeat narrative ; beyond ail eosa* thai tbe prefaeo only belongs to Mr 

parison the best tbat we have ever CkmpbelL Tbo antborehip is b^ 

seen of tbe two Prasdaa kings, and aaotber bead ; and though tbo psr^ 

valuable ae a collection of traits of Ibrmaaeo ia a o e o s sar Hy indebted ta 

character, in themselvee as cariona aa ezttttog^ wopka hr ita ebief materia^ 

any, perhaps, ever toaiabod by royal yet tbat awtetial ia eoodeased vHib 

biography. sacb deiterity, aad eombibed witb 

Frederic William, a wild, stsra, socb |adicionsneaa» tbat we r e eoM ect 

ecceatric prince ; yet, with all his but lew biographiee wbtch havw more 

Btraogeoess, sagactoas ia his govern* bigMjr aad coastantljp kept v^ oar 

meat, pursuing his main objects with attention. 
Tigoiooa perseveranee, aad tboi^ 
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Wb. M^air frequently to St Peter's, 
ani alvajft find there aoneibing w4i 
baid not suficiently exanuiwd, onde?^ 
stoodi ov admired ^ bat acre motivea 
than oBO eoaduol tba atran^pec ofuunec 
thaa eUefihara tbioiigh tb« loo^ and 
alwajfa daiBf aad dirtj^ street which 
leads thUber. Ona meets all one'a 
finends io St PeterVwkiab, io doobt^ 
fill and ehUlj weathar».is the best walk 
in all tha world : pace the chiueeh four 
times up^ aad four tkaas dawn, and 
jou have almoBtdooejMUir mile. (Tho 
church is 6Q(^ feet,, and a mHe is 1760 
yards.) The gik Barberioc bets ao> 
aeidingly aiaara not moM thickly oo 
its roof above then do the rmtUm Eag. 
lifth on the pavement below* On thia 
samo pavooaent we met a stranger^ 
and too ceodar shall know hlm^- 
whether he would wiidi to prosecuta 
the acqaaiataDee must: depend oo him^ 
aelC There ia a little old man, one of 
the lei^essy with whom wo alwayastajc 
to exchange a wovd*-.£br instance^ 
** How ia it yon are always so warm 
and oom&Mrtahle in St Peter*s? ** trying 
tiie tenyoratnre Ibr the first t«ne with 
tho thermometer^ which indicated 63. 
Fahrenheit^ (we have found it since 
59^.) He was proceeding to explain 
how the opened windows received the 
warm air of summerinto the besom of 
the church, aud kept it for winter con- 
anmptietift when a OHin crossed omr 
path»whoi in passings sainted the offi. 
cial aa an aa^aaiatanca. ** Do yoa 
know that. man.? " said the verger, 6xr 
Ing* by hie manner, our attentian on 
the stnmger. — ** Noi who ia it?"-. 
*^HMtmiatQdi G^tie^mih"— « Whaftl 
tiiat respeef able kiokiag peraoit with 
oar«ring8« carrying aa umbrella,, and 
BOW oo bia knoas before St Peter — 
tiie aaecutionor?''-*"iSficiira/ and 
why not?" Maesipa (wo doubt if the 
eomposeraof opaws &a«» will approve 
of the title») Maaetro Tita, ho toUi 
iie» wao tho sad of a Germao widow 
in itduoBd eircumstaacee» and waa» 
they aay, sold by hia mother to the 
Ibimer incumbent^ who had no chiW 
dcaa. of bia own* and wanted a pro* 
missing aypientloe and suocessoA. 
The Qiowa pieces weca accented* and 
the Camera Apostolica. raiifiwd the 
bargain. " hut an hoaeat man ia b^ 
fiM#nof(rocaniffSctt»" Maanwhila the 



loathed functionary bad risen, from Ids 
short prayer, and was in the act to 
kistf the bronze foot of St Petari he 
had scarcely passed tho sleeve of bis 
blue paletuL over the metal, aalated it 
reverently with, hia lips, and com- 
presiied hia forehead a gpinat it — all 
which U matter of ritual — ^when arustio 
group, Uttle guessing after whom they 
came, pressed forward to perform the 
same ceremony j^it was a khouring 
man, with, his wife, their grown-up 
child, and a younger brother, whom 
they were obllji^ed to lift, and when, 
the infant's mouth waa brought close 
to the cold broDze, in place of being 
comforted^ it screamed and sobbecu 
and sought a warmer teat than St 
Peter's toe before it would be satisfied; 
during which proceedings tho formi- 
dable man walked on, and we followed 
up our enquiries, an occasion for which 
mi^ht never occur again ; indeed, we 
happeued just then to recolleat the 
visit related so graphically, wa think 
by Victoc Hugo, to a. bonse in tho Rue 
Sn Temple, with pretty flowerpots in 
the window,, a shelf or two of beoka 
in the drawing-room, (an executioner's 
drawing-room L) and a toe//* diessed 
amiable-lookiug daughter (an execu- 
tioner's daughter I) playing the Bar* 
biere, la he married ? as if we were 
anxious about his posteritv 1 What on 
earth pessasses one to ask such quos- 
tions? but curiodity at such a ren- 
contre under the dome of St Peter's, 
was irrebistibtok ** Is he married! and 
has three girta a&d a bcgr all grown 
up,.'* said our friend of tho aisles. 
« Good-looking 2 ** Ono, he told U8» 
had a. beautiful ntck.andshouldert^ and 
was still zUelitu A second had been 
portioned off with a dower of 3.00O 
scudi — the price of bloadt— which tho 
husband hadttissipated, and compelled 
her lo seek anew the nrotaction of tho 
paternal roofw " And the boy V* whj[^ 
the boy« not lUting. the fiilibef*iB traite, 
had been 'prenticed to a shoemaker, 
aD«i was now a caitoiKro and a gobn^ 
tudinmt like«ny other shoemaker. Hia 
bouse was bard by, at the Porta A»- 
geliea, JMcmero^ •oomihioi^fbr we did 
njt note down the add rc s o at eo m h 
pian^ Bal Vaater TiU*a walka are 
aecoraioly ciRnmicribedi ho must 
neither go outoC tho g^ of Roma^ 
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near wbioh he dwells, nor cross the 
bridge, nor be seen beyond the small 
enceinte of what is called the Borgo^ 
under pain of what might readily hap- 
pen to him ; for his face is pretty well 
Known, and the manet of his victims 
would probably find many hands in the 
Trtmiteveref which would be glad to 
have him on the wrong side of the 
river. Some particulars, gratuitously 
added, concerning this object of e^erj 
body's avoidance, were unexpected. 
He comes every day for spiritual and 
other exercise to St Peter's; this 
ehurch of churches is not prohibited 
to him except at mass time. It is, 
therefore, clear that he may come into 
personal contact (as that heavy leather 
curtain at the door must be lifted by 
all) with a prince, a cardinal, or a 
beauty. He sequestrates, piously and 
punctually, a part of the execution 
fees to buy masses and prayers for the 
condemned. He b nice in the objects 
of his choice for the latter purpose, 
has pondered on the probable privi- 
lege and efficacy of innocence in the 
eye of the Creator, and therefore looks 
out for young mudens in his neigh- 
bourhood. A week after this very 
rencontre, he paid five young girls for 
the benefit of their prayers in favour 
of two men who were about to come 
into his hands ; and when the fatd 
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morning arrived, he went weeping 
along with them, as he always does» 
to the place of death, which wcTshall 
presently describe. One cannot stay 
a verger indefinitely — his broom was 
in his hand — he had not gone his 
rounds. The troop of early peasants 
coming to St Peter's betimes, leave 
marks which require constant assi- 
duity, and we could not hold him by 
any of his long line of little button- 
holes ; we would fain know, however, 
before he went, what was the execu- 
tioner's fee — fifty scudi for the first 
head, and ten for every other above 
one ; for country jobs a scudo a mile, 
his own carriage, (no doubt of that, 
we thought,) and all expenses paid. 
Notwithstanding this easy life, he 
wants to retire on a pension, but the 
apostolic chamber told him that there 
could be no vestigia re^orftrm— once 
an executioner always an executioner; 
and so he must continue to cut off as 
many heads as the ''Santo Padre*' 
and his fire-work-loving cardinals may 
in their wisdom decree. They have 
recently published a threatening edict 
about street stabbings, (which are be- 
come common and familiar occur- 
rences,) and which, if it be acted upon, 
will make Maestro Tita's trade more 
gainful than it has been. 



A Roman Execution under Gbegoey XVI. 



Yesterday, (January 20th,) at the 
-corners of the streets, small groups of 
persons were seen standing to read a 
slip of written paper, about the size of 
a common bill of exchange — such a 
slip of paper as might extemporize a 
reward of a few pao/i for the finding of a 
lost reticule. We looked over a tall fel- 
low's shoulder, and read that , 

aged forty, for parricide committed on 

bis mother, and Tagliacozze, for 

the assassination of his friend, were to 
be led for decapitation on the follow- 
ing momioe, at fifteen o'clock, in the 
street of tne Circus Maximus, At 
seven the following morning, we ac- 
cordingly set off to see a guillotine 
among the ruins of ancient Romel 
We put ourselves out of breath in 
ascending the Quirinal from the Piazza 
Barberini, where we live ; we turned 
to the right at the guaUrefoniane, and 
soon passed the model of our Hyde 
Park, Achilles mounting guard at the 



Pope's door. We ran down the said 
Quirinal on the opposite side, crossed 
the Saburra, and after being obstructed 
by the masons and the muddy road 
round the spot where they are repair- 
ing all that remains of the Forum of 
Nerva, we skirted the arch of Sepii- 
miusSeverusand iheMawmertinepriion^ 
with all its recollections of Catiline 
and St Pani, and passing under the 
Capitol, and along the Palatine and 
the Csesarean ruins on its browy we 
arrived, in twenty^five minutes* good 
walking, (no man lounges to an execu- 
tion,) at the Arch of Janut, close to 
which, by the church of St Gioi^io in 
Velabro, we came suddenly upon the 
frightful object of our curiosity. Very 
few people were collected at this hour ; 
for they were in the secret, and we 
were not. There is a great deal to be 
done at Rome between the foot of the 
scaffold and the fall of the axe, (a 
sentinel at each angle of the scaffold* 
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and some dirty men and boys > not above 
one hundred penona in all, were staring 
np at the apparatus.) It was evident 
that some time wonld elapse ; nor, in- 
deed, did the first of the two hc^ds, 
tfie penitent and confessed one, fall 
till three honrt after; while the im- 
penitent and obdnrate malefactor kept 
the crowd waiting for seven or eight 
hours afterwards, and died unshriven, 
after nearly bUing off' the priuCt ear, 
who had plaeed it near his mouth to 
catch the hoped-for sounds of his late 
repentance. Our first feeling was dis- 
appointment I a ruder apparatus could 
not have been seen at an impromptu 
execution in New Zealand* Our 
imagination had suggested a squared, 
dovetailed, morticed piece of solid car- 
pentry — a framed machine | and had 
attached to it some perfection of me- 
chanical contrivance, some spring, as if 
to discharge an arrow from a bow 
when the minute came. We saw a 
rude square piece of dirty timber with 
the rhomboidal knife screwed to it, 
prevented from falling by two rude 
bolts of rusty iron the supports of 
which could he withdrawn, and its ex- 
tremities let into a coarse groove be* 
tween two poles daubed with soap; a 
stout cord, and an iron peg to which 
it was attached till wanted. The whole 
thing seemed insecure on its legs ; the 
uprights shook, and the stage was not 
so steady as that on which a show is 
stilted at a country fair. Much rain 
had fallen ; the earth was muddy be- 
low the scaffold, and they had thrown 
down some cart-loads of rubbish, 
(among which you might have picked 
up, as you always may at Rome, bits 
of porphyry, verde antique?, and fine 
marbles.) Under the scaffold, at the 
height of nine steps from the ground, 
there was seen a box— a mysterious, 
common-looking servant- maid*s box, 
without a lock— a large pot of water, 
and a sponge ! Thickly strewed with 
sawdust was the stage above. At- 
tached to the place destined to receive 
the neck, (a hole like our stocks for 
the ancles, and to get to which it was 
plain that the sufferer had to kneel and 
lean forward, at a sort of pric'dieu,) 
there hung a bag of leather like a 
workman's apron. On the right of 
the fatal instrument, and quite close to 
it, was the Tiber and the TempU of 
Vesta; on the left there wasthe ArA 
of Janui; before it was the Aventine 
and the Circut Maximut; and behind^ 
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the Piazza JHontanarat the Theatre of 
Jklarcelitu, and all the St Giles and 
Billingsgate of Rome. If the incident 
were striking to have met the carni* 
fex in the great Christian temple of 
modern Rome, it was not less so to 
see the modern instrument of capi- 
tal punishment (so associated with 
revolutionary horrors in our times) 
alight, as it were, from the clouds, 
like an obscene vulture, amidst the 
ruins of Rome, and over the Cloaca 
Maxima of the Tarquins. We stayed 
about the wild and desokte spot for 
more than two hours, to study the 
crowd, and then determined to meet 
the coming procession at some short 
distance, and see what kind of charac- 
ter nature had impressed on the fea* 
tures going to be stuck on two spikes 
waiting for them on the front rail of 
the scaffold ; for the paper had said, 
" Coneepoeizione deUa testa,'* and we 
knew it would be as good as its word* 
The morning was cold and damp for 
Rome, so we kept in motion, and 
talked with trades- people, (such trade 
as is exercised in this filthy quarter- 
whip thongs, drovers* poles, sausages, 
candles, Indian com, flour, salt fish, 
macaroni, fennel roots, acquavita^ 
coarse, brown, or white earthen ware,) 
standing at their doors. 

" When will the execution take 
pkoe?*' 

•' Chi losaf That depends on the 
penitenza. Last time a man kept the 
guillotine and its attendants wiuting 
till near the angetui,** (six o'clock, 
p.m.) 

*' And did he bX last become peni- 
tent?" 

•"No; he held out** 

** And in that case, must the sen- 
tence be executed ?** 

*' Yes, before sunset, unless the 
Santo Padre himself interfere, and 
order otherwise.** 

The day, therefore, might be pass- 
ed, as in fact it was, by the people 
now fast collecting to see blood spUt, 
as did their ancestors in the Colosseum 
hard by. We never assisted at an 
execution in England ; but what we 
saw this morning in a more impressible 
population, proved to us the worse 
than inutility of all such spectacles: 
the attendance on them, we are now 
quite satisfied, is that of mere curio- 
sity. So far from the crowd being 
hushed or awed, so far from all men's 
tongues bebg employed in wbi^ra 
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the pM n i i hn wpt^ the nM^ment wa» 
•Re, we ivpeftV •^ nwre cmeiilj. 
Tbef eMM toteeiplhif IbeiestrneMol 
was liite^ aadl whtA the behaTitmr of 
tiie erimuil woaUl ptoveb After leey 
waittog, aa# ■wetiiiig aadl oomiter^ 
■larehioftef the Pepe'e whole antitarf 
Ibr c e ( lee v i e g y ae H mual have dfose^ 
St Aagele d eft i ecoleM> after leehig 
a wheW MgiflMSt of eavah; aadl aiK 
ether of influitrjr mnMmmwre m (be 
m^ asdl blo<w their beglee aMel vw- 
aaasenably, (ho^pfeferandl it eip oihe^ 
heneiiictiooe ami e9rplosioDt> ge toye^ 
tfier ia thie ee — try ^^ thete was a 
■mraee ef a ci ty mi, ean^aneb We 
had potlid eepaal f ^ at a. w h et ii' * 
wrigbi^a deer — a ehril Biaa> whe eflbrad 
«a a eheiv — and; pi o eaot ly we taw a 
* huge craeldz noeing towards as ; it 
aae* arriTed. and wae fe^wed by 
two carts^eaeh with itaeriiBinal stated 
betweea twe of the wmfi ^t M emiki deih 
comokuMimf anayed ia a leese gowa 
and heed^ with hotee to aee tfafeogh, 
who ap pe are d iatwt oa their efaarK 
table (hMty ; eaeof the aikarable twai» 
Bequtriag the whoir tappert of their 
arms, whioh were passad poand hie 
-vakt, hk faoe iaed oa a book, whieh 
thej held eleee to it— tbe other mak- 
log large use of those eamctd ai aoet ee 
whieh were si^sooa to be divided, and 
looking round with a countenanee-ef 
amall eeaeem aad ef nattmil eetour — 
(the irat aMO*a blood had eatirety 
setteated apoa his heart, and the ea* 
piUartee were btoaehed.) We bad 
seen enough I Imagination was Mlj 
eqaal to the rest, aad this was the 
point at which we quitted the seeaey 
smiling at the dep l sr ab le weakaeM at 
home, whieh, at the ttve when Ro« 
milly would hare abolished for ever 
the horror of these useless and bruta- 
laiag soenett agaia aad agata referred 
to the judges of the imu§^ the iam 
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aalaeftftail^^^svooUt thagiaat ^pssaties 
af the peril ef d es ogawaf the pameh*^ 
asaatef death ; they aiighiaawell haaa 
ashed a esaimhtss of parisk aaheek 
aMwtefs, apetb c s affi se , aad churelK 
ward en e fc r it was aat a 
evestsea, bat a greal^ basad, 
phieal coasidesaiioo far aK hu 
-— aa appeal ta se/ieifisaai^ ei 
eeefy Mtish ekisaa had had barter 
m mti h a faesHeaaoi twbe aeided by 



hat by the „, 

aad right fbeMag e# the eoaaary* ft 
ntMtf lo BMi^ aesB'sesttea wtttt e^^RNs asr 
Ckriatitmmm^m the adissirable pioaA 
nff of Dsedelas for lim p seple ef 



Mj F ti h ae a sebay which 

ptisalewhea itMbpeediaSo^el 

ef Ha aaclsat asastese the Atheaiaaa,. 
( Tkusyd. 1. iii.) Yeel^ w» had aaw^ 
seea^taavbeea ireaMaganiyeooeiaceflIf 
We had heard- basg^as mads, oaaiw 
swsa^ aaw waeeia 



lelabroaehed,! 

iltod te their tiea% aadsr'the asaiUd 
ef the g e i Ho la i e, aad we db l eiaau e ^ 
t» add* ear mite ef exeesatiev to tha 
lepeiitieAef saeh borrota^ it waaaet^ 
pesheps^aa oeeasMv yew wilt say,bat 
Reooe ie alwaye a pHtm Ist * * * 



whieh the 
(auMMig the a awie ith y , p ri e st Hddea^ 
aatau(^ ill-M, aad weme dotheil 
deeeeadaata ef whom we- had passed 
two hears) entevfaiaed coaeerainip 
modes ef death whieh martfiifirf Mot 
body a h is h thsy disirsd to sarreadetw 
J>i» JVeai^as^ emtiwmP The peei 
aUiides to the mo tH at i oa ef CLdaa 
lianas, whea he fbtt iata the heads 

"Hoc emchrta 
Lentulm. hoc pcena caruit! eedditqiie 

Ceth^pts 
iNTBflxa, et Jacnit Catnina Cadatxek 



Tarn Faoetsra. 



In going te StPkter'eAem aay of the 
hotels^ as yea ajmoaeh tbeend of that 
long, wiadiog, dirty strset, the Via 
del Orta, its priaeipel aveoa*) (whieh 
displays oa the wall of aa CMmVt the 
bear from whieh it da i i»s e lie aaoM^) 
a street w ith eat eoe deeeat shop, or 
eae deeeat dwelting*house, afker the 
PaUutzo Botngfieee, th» most aaeh- 
hafe- aeliced^ juat 



where it emergeeea tha piassa of St 
Aiveloi aa aggkmwfatiea of rery 
blaek dweUiegs ea the-eery bank of tlw 
Tiben The exterior of these taae* 
metitais disdiigaished feam the other 
meao habitatioas ef tim aetghboar- 
hood» by festooae of eertaio ebfeota 
timt look like peper saasagea, geiMese 
ef that garlic which ps i se a s^ lihe aa 
UBwhelesome awphkb ae it is^ tha 
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is ibe miia i «f iImm tiNit ttM^ 
■long thtm al«iianb wwiomwi aoJ 
iiwiwiura; M fdbli »l N W fn r , of Mug 

imiaiJlUMgt aad gmtp&mim. We M 



at wituhp^ bmI 
for gOTb% and iUnas endlBv; 
«Bd iMd W9«B to adinif* tlMir cm^ 
ilni«ti«% n^ half dt wi a tji t» tMI 
tfaa>n«rti and karn ta amke smna 
anidBar»ofo«voiiB^ **Tb# g pea l a i ! it of 
IhagodauCliparteai^'' Haviiigstaytt. 
ad IB Rom aaiii a teaaod Gtnmdala 
Iwd rtvMhid ta as tka tiva spnl af 
paapovdaf^ wa raaao 9M ifVOfiBUbiu 
iaqiuiia to jNit aar iaiptrfett tlHraglit 
m» aaacafeaa ; •» that, aHer ^ariaiw 
jHNa^^MfrfwwMitlla^inMfaBl fboafiMi 
al tka quartMT, (l^r tlMy all Ufa here, 
aad BBgln ba bftMm m|» aC aaea») wa 
a d diam d aQfaelyaaMrioaa^ toai» old 
wmm mmk hia aaa^ (to wi^oai wa grala- 
ibUy aaka oaa aafc aaa kiigiJU M mto far 
iw ha ii n ii f n i a iiBe j p waawy ha^a at- 
laiBadiatftdi.art.> It waajafl after the 

kaBpanad^aH tlla anMeial distiao. 
tjana iil tl ai laliaa yaa n t battaoanray 
ta Sfe Paiw^ thi»iatarMtiBgac<|iiBiii^ 
TW Ma aiou t waa pro^ 

.ay espaala to ba renofad^ Hka 
^9 ay 4lNiia%^KlioBto#y synaigfiiig 
SBtoaiindirhis fea^ ar saBtatanee 
toOtjpmyaaa* tboMd aTabarraTof 
9oiMlar>8toadatki»dbor. Waloab- 
adnptbaftfaakaad db^pa tha alraa^ 
aad fottaiitoy oar l i iHiu a t, or the 
Mnll af p a ada r> belted^ wa Irtm 
tnl^ bia sbap* After the iin 
<*Tbmt#aea 
fine GirandoU last aigbt,**' said we> in 
pure Ignorance that we had begun 
quite on the wrong key^ for he imme- 
diately shrugged his shoulders, and 
hoiked a very intelligible- **/>i^ jretr 
Unnh tof We saw at once ^bad 
not mixed the Ingredients. At lengtk 
he brolie ground with a wish that we 
had seen ihai of two years age, when 
the Tiber ran like liquid gold— when 
oyer the wbolb castle of 9t Angelo 
Inere rallied a heayy raio of dnroreot 
€ok>urs^ (Jfwffyi di diwerti coicri^ 
snower upon shower F whan 9t Pbtei a 
riiook as if the Freveb, or the dsy?, 
Waa come agahisl it.*** '* Indeed I 
wbo conducted it then ?** •* Ifoif 
flsa/^ said the Jeabus artht^ rishig 
Me Pbsta in BAedea^ and pointing to 
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liiasoa. Nel^— i ia a w a syl l bb^ waa 
farilj sublfrae, an^ laqairad a w&m^ 
Beat's p an ssy after which be begea^ 
wilu a Mwi of eftKpMwee (whitb dM 
met aNebeeeaia-a aiibberof ffpe»^werk»> 
to rasara as, if we sheaM be at Reaie 
on St Pbter^s day, suefr ** rfickets>** and 
soeh «< MttanHm,'^ a«d saelk ••finkm^ 
om,** raina of such yariefy, sacb mtl 
pernio wad soeb pmlit, as weald indeed 
sarpftse aaf w^e eaprossea oar eei^ 
idence in bia skilV, and a wish that ba 
weald mabeos ancferstUKi jvnie ef tb«ee 
tbkige. ** As BMDy as we bbedw** 
•• Whaar « Wheawe libedr • Adaa. 
•af adessel'^soweaatdawnaad took 
oar first lessen ia#f^wofbs« * Fiaeeaf^ 
fridge paper tfasii'* said we, euUfag ap a 
sheet of he$piimf p t p m » fi e a» tlto Sm^ 
Sjpintot, fvr oar nniiden sqaib; and 
roUio^ il^ to iBMlattow or ear' nMSie^ 
roaad a wooden cylinder. ^ U ea^Ai 
to be," bM he% (pastiag tlto end of 
Iberen to prvyaocit ftaataarayelliDg;^ 
"-^ We pay nine baiaeebl for it at ftrsi 
baadattbebespilalL'*«*!fioabai6cehtr* 
said we> la asSamsfimeaf y at tne prfca 
afwasto paper. «* Ye8^f>rtbatafiha 
ffrst sixe ; but F asaii jsop^ edM^ aii4 
all the saudler JnlmmtMmt ef thw 
reyerend apostoHe ebaaibar, cost ealy 
Ibur baioeebi a-pooad. These are 
gaed for squibs, aad craebers^ and 
Ibantains af smaller sbr; bat for oar 
jMcrt grmttt our impartant pfecas^ 
roefceta and their cengeaere, there ib 
nothing Kbe year lai^ 9^9httt of 
SuiUo SpwHo frpoH$,** Keaawhilai 
we bad fintsbed oar tabey aad it ra* 
mained to tie aad to diarge it; far 
Ibis pnrpase we pol^ at dira ete d , a 
tight ligature (just Mbe wbal^ In sar- 
gfoal eapbeoisai^ ia aalKd »eeurmff 
an artery) o» oae end^ aad weand it 
reuad the body ef Aa bhssOis. Tba 
patients of the Santo Spirito now lay 
yery close together, and were put upon 
a new system of dietetics, consisting 
of six parts gunpowder, and one of 
charcoal, llie worst fever cases 
isoad as inexorable Brunonians ; 
yet we ranmed down their throats 
(like other doctors of that school) all 
sorts of indammible matorfals, tilf we 
had fitted them to the mouth. ** Bra- 
yoP said oar btacb-flbgered adjutant; 
handing our accomplished rocket to h^ 
fbther to hispeet. The oW man look- 
ed approbation through his horn spec- 
tacles, and having phtched ft,, to ascer- 
tun the solidity of our charge, said 
something yerj fluttering hideed aa 
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he coupled our name with the giran- 
dola of St Aogelo! " Will you /ry 
your work?** said the young man, 
fetching us a loug reed from a comer 
of the room. " Oh, certainly, hut must 
it hare all that length to drag afcer it?*' 
** The longer our legs are, signer,*' 
siud our patriarchy ** the quicker we 
walk, and so it is with a rocket." 
^ But it must not be all legs eithery** 
interposed the son, who began to fas- 
ten our tube into a slit which he had 
made in the reed. " A rocket's head 
and shoulders/' pursued he, " should 
just balance the rest of his body— see 
here/' and he poised our newly made 
aeronaut on his finger. We eagerly 
took our own fire-work out of his 
hand — ^the first fire- work we had made. 
How proudly we held iu first perpen- 
dicularly^ then horizontally^ then dia- 
gonally, which, as a reason against 
matrimony, my uncle Toby alleges 
to be the most comfortable position in 
bed. We poised it as he had done, 
and a strange storge came OTcr us — 
a creature whom we had moulded and 
brought into existence, only to leare 
US the next moment in its mad, 
headlong career. On what errand 
would we wish to send him, asked 
the Fuocista, bringing his light to 
the window where we stood, o«r 
rocket and ourselves, each on his 
legs looking oyer the Tiber. At this 
moment we felt elated beyond what 
we could express, buoyed up as if we 
too were charged with gunpowder, and 
could mount upwards from the earth 
as it was going to do. The angel Mi- 
chael sto^ high on Adrian's tomb, 
sheathing his sword, as b his wont ; 
watchful sentinels paced on the ram- 
part beneath ; it was indeed a bold 
conception to surprise the Pope's for- 
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tress; but we would send our rocket 
right over his at any rate, and see if 
it would capitulate quietly. So we 
depressed his head a little, (like onn 
it was too elate,) and placing his 
shoulders in the window-sill, moved 
back while our friend advanced, and, 
at word of command, brought the long 
black fringe in contact with his can* 
die. It caught with alacrity, tiie fire 
ran rapidly along. The wooden leg 
spumed the brick floor against which 
it rested, and in less than a second 
was nearly over the Tiber, and in a 
fair way to do our bidding, hissing 
and smoking away like a young dra- 
gon, or a steam-engine when it stopa 
to water. Midway, however, his 
courage failed him, as mere physical 
courage sometimes does ; he felt that 
his force was not sufficient to carry 
him through ; he had not studied the 
qmd valeant humeri. St Michael, in 
high disdain, was evidently watching 
his progress against the castle walC 
and tne sentinels wondered what next I 
All this, however, his hesitation, (and 
he that hesitates is lost,) and our anx« 
iety, were but for a moment, for find- 
ing he could not reach his point, he 
detonated with a great explosion of 
wrath, and, in another second, his life- 
less carcass was carried smoking down 
the river towards Ostia, in the midst 
of mud and sand, and idl the floating 
feculence of Rome. Now, sir, don't 
sneer — aAer all, we venture to say, we 
are the first Englishman who ever 
thought of firing a rocket against the 
Castle of St Angelo 1 One failure was 
nothing — and rockets were not the 
only fire-works we learned to make 
during our apprenticeship with Signor 
BaptistaBolliognil 
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Satisfied that the principle in our 
first experiment was correct, we be- 
came inflamed with still greater love 
of firework-making. We next won- 
dered audibly whether we could make 
a Catherine Wheel! When you know 
the composition, you will soon make 
the wheel, insinuated Filippo, remind- 
ing us that our contract was Just so 



many pauls per mixture or per fire- 
work, and had terminated for the day 
with the abortion we had just let ovL 
As we went home, we met one or two 
lanky friends, the precise purpose of 
whose existence seemed not to have 
been hitherto satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, and, full of our subject, thought 
they would make excellent lege t<^ 
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rockets. Next day we returned to our 
didascaluSf on whose table we found 
a quire of very creditable letter paper, 
and two small wooden ramrods lying 
on a plate full of a grey- looking pow- 
der. •* Ecco per la giroletu" This 
is the stuff for the wheels^^sl^ Bep- 
po» who had been pounding and com- 
pounding the Tarious ingredients out 
of which Catherine wheels are filled, 
and by the combustion of which tbeir 
rotation ought to be infallible. We 
took a pinch of the impalpable pow- 
der betwixt our fingers, (for the* due 
composition of which, the receipt abore 
was Imparted to us, per contract,) and 
in pure abstraction, were about to use 
it like Fribourg mixture, when the 
lecture began. ** Remember, Signer," 
said our master, ''that your paper 
can't be too Min, provided it is of a 
fine quality. Thick paper don*t bum 
quick enough, and paper of a loose 
texture is apt to catch fire in the 
wrong place ; whereas, with fine paper, 
the cartridge and the charge burn out, 
and are consumed together.** In il- 
lustration of his meaning, Philip re- 
called to our mind those ill rolled ci- 
gars, where the internal leaf being of 
a different consistence, the fire is apt 
to canker the inside, leaving the en- 
Telope unignited, to the disappoint- 
ment of the maker. '' To make good 
girolette, then,** recapitulated Beppo, 
•* get fine paper." '* And then," said 
we, eager to advance a step further,^- 
'' But, resumed our pyrotechnic friend, 
cut the sheet into six or eight slips, 
according to its size, thus — CospeU 
to I what has my binedetto father done 
with my scissors ?" " Here they are," 
Bald we, discovering and drawing out 
a huge pair of shears, which had been 
hidden by the paper. The shears 
closed five times in Beppo's hand, five 
long slips of paper fell on the table un- 
der them. Each of us then took up a 
slip in one hand, and a ramrod in the 
other. ''Now, look at my hand," 
said Beppo, presenting one of the 
black paws which he complimented 
with thb name, and resting it upon 
the nunrod over a slip of paper« 
"Lookr The smutty phalanges made 
the necessary inflexions^ and in that 
instant, behold, the white paper in- 
stinctively left the table, and coiled 
itself round the ramrod I ** Two turns 
and a balf» sir, and then touch the 
edge with paste,** said Philip, suiting 
the action to the word, and withdraw- 
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ing the paper tube and presenting the 
result to our admiration. When we 
had made five or six between us,^- 
" Enough ;" said Philip, " let us now 
charge /" " Caricamo,** said we ; and 
observing that he had doubled down 
one end of the paper tube, and was 
filling it at the other with the powder 
in the plate, of course we did the same. 
" Let the charge be equally distri- 
buted, signer, and take care not to cram 
your |)aper, or we shall not be able to 
crimp it ;** and having passed his prac- 
tised fingers along our tube, to ascer- 
tain if it would bend, the crimping was 
immediately accomplished by running 
a toothed cylinder from end to end ; 
now we must wind it round something 
solid — ^yes, but what ? " Aspetta^*, 
said Philip, who proved himself a man 
of resource beyond what we should 
have supposed, for the aspetta was 
scarcely uttered when the shears moved 
across his abdomen, and two out of 
the three button-moulds of his trow- 
sers were at our service in a twinkling. 
We were too intent upon our wheel, 
either to stop his rashness, or offer him 
any condolence on the inconvenience 
of losing so essential a part of male 
attire ; so we wound the crimped paper 
round the piece of bone, and eagerly 
completed our wheel by a littie past- 
ing, and tying, and tippine the extre- 
mity of the coUed cartridge with an 
inch of touch.paper,— greatly expand- 
ed at this so far happy issue was our 
self-importance — none of our friends, 
we were sure, could make Catherine 
Wheels, Knowledge of any kind is 
power I Catherine wheeb made by a 
gentleman and a scholar might be 
wheels of fortune ; tome Kate at home 
might become the victim of them in 
another sense, and be quite unable to 
resist a suitor who promised her a 
whole Hfe of fire^worhs t Agreeable 
qualifications carry further tiian at- 
tainments — all this train of thoughts 
was as quick — as gunpowder. What a 
prospect ! The storming of forts, the 
springing of mines, the explosion of 
congreve bombs, were but larger fire- 
works. Quickl the candle— it kindled 
and it burned, and it phizzed and it 
sputtered, bu^ alasl alas I in place of 
charming ut with concentric circles of 
all kinds of coloured light, the pro- 
voking wheel stood still, and was as 
sulky as the rocket had been. Philip 
gaTO it a curse and twitch, but it only 
went round once or twice on hearing 
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the adjuration, as if it had got the 
rbeumntMoayand then itopped for even 
«* It don*t go round at all**' said we^ 
breaking lilenee in a tone which 
showed hew disconcerted we wete^ 
while FhUip, who had made the com- 
position« hrei^ht up another auxiliarj 
taint againat the wheeUand endea- 
voured* while there was still life in lU 
io coax k round the |un. «* The de- 
yil was in the mitN^^ aaid Beppo| 
*' and same moUture too^ aaid we, celjr- 
ii^ on our chemi&tiy ; so wediied eur 
nitre, and our next wheel went as if 
it never would have slopped— 4t was 
real rail-road travelling* twentgr miles 
an hour. The work of the dajr was 
now over* and 4be man of aqiubs 
became digressive and anecdo^caL 
The last Pope but on^ aaid he^ was a 
Pope indeed 1 Ay* he was a aecular 
before he was a Ptf>e; and no man 
loved the fowling pieee better than 
good Ltco XIL ; he let every man 
make his own powder, and there Was 
no restriction* and we got it Car seven 
baiochi a-pound* Home had the beet 
powder that could be aAade for seven 
baioehi a-pound 1 Our powder now^ 
begging hb UeCaess^a pardon* is « 
vergozma. '' Tldui^* Seignor! of a 
monopoly In suchaneoesaary ef life as 
gunpowder I or if you venture to 
transgress* and fhmiah youcself with 
better* think of having the dilch and 
moat of St Aju^elo for sponiog-ground* 
and SIX poun£ of iron over jrour stock- 
ings for the rest of your daya?** ''Are 
there many kinds of powders. Beppo ? " 
** Per Bacco* che vi jHire f Many J 
There are at least dght dtfdrent 
sort% and only one of them fit tot firs- 
works, "Neiiher the Polvere di Spanv 
(the e^bt baioohi powdeiw) nor the 
JUiner's powder* (which coats twenty,) 



nor even the .oojuieii powder* whieh 
bangs away on a W wiedietion* and 
costs twenty-five baieefai, wiH do ; 
nay« of the remaining thrae aort^ 
called Poiveredi Caeoia* only the firs^ 
ml mso J^^ka^ and ooatii^ three tiases 
the price 4>fehoothecs* is fit Hmt the use 
of the Piieoiita. And there bis voioe 
dropped again into the didaotic, Al- 
wj^ pound jour f^mderfime, for all 
manner of fireworks sxme^ tfroeier^ 
Sor which the giains cannot he toe 
large/' And the piwcept— When yon 
make jour wheels he care&il {to pr^ 
vent accidents) to psm the mixture 
throi%h a aievo. Aocidentai Ohi 
did pee over aMet with «■. eooident f 
We had now another afair of but* 
tons^ he aaswefod the foestion bj 
the exposure of a hi deo us oleatnx. 
Was it a Catherine wheel that did 
that? •* No] a Chhiese fountain.* 
We beii^r^ not to he instructed to 
make ChiiMMe fountains. His present 
Holiness is* in PhiUp*s opinion, by ae 
means beloved by bis ai^eets in ge- 
neral ; and to the eertiin knowledge 
of the same oxooUeot observer, is po- 
eitively disliked bj ins neighhours ef 
St Angeb in partiisnlar^ '< Two days 
before his recent pwj gie ss to visit 
Loretto and other places* I and mj 
son were ordered by the Caidi- 
oal Secietarj <TostiO to eet off et 
once with atores «f firewnrfca to sen- 
oounee tlie Pope*e ariival at Spei^to* 
Assist, or olsewheM. Aa w« had a 
job on hand of a Inorative kind* we 
said ao* on which the Mmimensm sqg* 
gested the contii^ienoj of onr having 
to €ompUie Mim JSi Jm^sU. On se 
egreeahle an invitation we did as we 
were hidden, and went blaiog awaj 
befeie the Pope tUl he was thred of 
.fireworks end of processiens f 



Tax ViLLa Mxdici. 



We do love fhese gardens ; and ne- 
ver walk In them without feeling our 
aensibllities aroused in a way we can 
scarcely explain ; but if scenery does 
much, unavoidable associations do 
more, in givli^ to our pleasure a 
tinge of melancholy. The front of 
this villa IS far too eminently FrencSi 
to please any bat a Frenchman : the 
clipped trees, and the poor bratUiog 
foiiotaio, the liveried and mustached 
porter, with the fleur-de-lys stamped 
on his huttoi^ and the absurd displ^* 



noder the arms of France^ ef a huge 
le4ger lying open, of which the title- 
page is ^Xa CkarU CousiHuUmeUe ds 
ISaC^** to be read at rifle distaoee from 
the roadygiveno promiseof theopposito 
or garden froat. Here new che pie* 
tune is changed; iiew the unrivaled 
terr;ice ever delights the eye ! what a 
scene for a joung poet* or a youqg 
painter, n that soft landseiQ>e between 
us and the Borghese vilia in the back 
ground. English vfvs msx even dis- 
cern aomethuig like a Ama-house^ 
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poultry clucking before iU door» and 
€Dough of cattle to make a Paul Potter 
or a Breughel within one Borf heae 
incloflure. The cottage where Raf- 
laelle painted ; beyond it the aruhet 
of the aqueduct; every where those 
glorious pines, the spreading and the 
towering parapluU ouveri ei fenne, 
as tke Freoeh call then, and here aad 
tbera large stretches ^ the w«U of 
Aaedian. Turn your back oa all 
tins* and yea have Jiomtc MmfU» aid 
St Petor*a» (tbe abiqaitaas o^jeet af 
iSke Raaan iaadscape,} aad tl^ Jaai- 
oabiaw sod all Rooie^a 
deal Pit aod aeluaiBe, aad t^ 
oflnr foMtatns. The first « 
trode those gaavel walks* ar lest 
aelias aoHd tbsae giaea waUsaf ^ea, 
was Mara ikm battle af WaSsvlea; 
ataoe that 4iaM ieeaioaawohs of ibefioe 
ait^ fiwediraelors af ibe acedeay« baae 
aaeb had has iae years* atary* sumI aoa 
haodfed artists (Raters arecalirtacs) 
bave beea kaacbed* after tMr tbsae 
jaars' atady aod «boiiciliaition kmn, 
oa tbe Ffoaeb ei^taU te asake iiwir 
fnrtaan, ar eo iad ftbeirniiiw aad ba 
lest aaddeta bostof oe»yetiiwrSt per- 
haps of aaperiaroUios^ araqaalpea- 
bsfStiarwboBithaoardsof Hfe bare 
al^ed better. Siace wa ware heia^ 
bow maay ^ tbeai asoat bave died 
pnasataaely of that £Ual disease wbieh 
Bsaj hafEO beea wfortad Csr a soasaa 
by tbe gaaial eliaiata So whieb tlMf 
bad baea peavidealaaUy aeoti With 
wbataad feeebediags of tbefatare aiaet 
maay af tbea basa ieit tliie beaaitfal 
aDdoBHaaoiagaoeBol With what de- 
jection did tbey ieaa tbeir baeks 
agaiost tbe base of 4hat eolassal Mi- 
neresip aad aarwey» for 4ba last dnss^ 
a mw whieb, tba^gb aoae aaa paiat 
it in werda,aMist have beea aiavoartia 
afeody eo asaay an oothastast of tbe ^ae 
arts I ttow aadly» on ibe oventag pfo- 
aading tbeir deparfiaret would ecmiid 
tbe aiBsic of tbe fouotaia befoeo tbeir 
bedroooi wiadow, or tbe aighiiagalo*s 
plaiat heard alseet close io their ^ 
b>v I How they atast ba/ve watched 
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the last sun set over St Peter's, or stole 
out once more to see the dark shade 
of the Bocghese pines lit up to them 
for the last time by the bright moon 
of a Roman sky I How the last sight 
of the Niobe and her children — how 
4lieae little bits of sad monumental 
antiquity, let into the garden wdl^ 
with every line of wbich they must 
have been fiimiliary nuast hwe made 
their hearta aebe, as they returned 
solitary firea the tesraoew or aaioked 
a last cigar with ao old Inead in the 
vaaai which tbey ware called apoa 
hf iaexorable destioy to leavcb after 
feat four yeaia* oajoynsnat, and whoa tbey 
wa woald have gladly aaid ee£e pmrpdtuai 
If last tinsee be alwi^ sad» bow modi 
■ore ao4o those who bore Ibnaed their 
oiriiest frieadabips la a oonmon par- 
aaift; who here together firefueated tbe 
•kadios wbeiw tbey dseaait of a suc- 
oess or M^otatioi^ which tbey asntnally 
eaeoaraged each other to aapectf who 
sat at iSnt oomawa tebley aad were 
aeady» wkb asutaal issietanco, to go 
wbeio atom reality aiast orosh ibe 
hapes of most of them ia tbe selisfa 
TOttea of Parisian aaJsteaae ! Aod* if 
bi after Ufe they ovar die oobm back 
to eater ibe gates of Sbe Ftik M^did, 
no loager as akuanw bat as visiten, 
baw most the naehaagad lereJiaess of 
aU aroaad lacerate tbem with ymo re- 
BiiniseeBces and regrets ; eveo tbeaeo- 
sibilities of every aew diicoter oMut 
be powerftdly t e ae bec^ wben be re?i- 
sitt, no iooger yoang. tbeseaeBoea af 



though be be^ aad rich ; baw mtich 
that gave a p e caliar ohana to the 
Bai^hase laadlscape, tbe aoeiety of his 
aariy aad wanaeei A ie od s, is aeoes* 
aarily ao morel He returns* aad it ig 
to gesevWff bat be iietamsgfaae erery 
thing bat btaisalf uncbasiged* ovea to 
those little siu4tiM in the greaad^ 
where be chiselled aad Biodelled» aad 
where, when his first bast was ezhi- 
htted, or his first pielere aacovored, 
flatteriag atraagers came ia aad pre» 
dieted that be ana^ Hiooaed* 
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No. 11. 

CUAPTEfi. I. 



It would not be becoming in me 
to mention the many flattering re- 
marks that were made by various 
members of the circuit on my humble 
efforts to do justice to the merits of 
of the kiddy-swell. With the excep- 
tion of a few grammatical observa- 
tions from Mr Lindley Murray Brown 
— which, however, were checked in 
the kindest manner by Mr Mullins 
ordering liim to be kicked out of the 
room — ^I may say that my attempt 
was hailed with universal approba- 
tion ; as a proof of which I will only 
state, that on the evening on which 
it was read I was invited to an ele<« 
gant supper of trotters and cow-heel, 
at the expense of the society* The 
table groaned with boiled greens and 
roasted potatoes, and every other de- 
licacy of the season ; and it will per- 
haps be sufficient for me to say that 
it was with unaffected truth, and from 
the bottom of my heart, 1 assured the 
company on that most gratifying oc- 
casion, that it was the happiest mo- 
ment of my life. It was, indeed, the 
most gratifying tribute I ever receiv- 
ed ; and I shall cherish the recolleo- 
tion of it as an incitement to fresh 
exertions in the arduous though de- 
lightful task I have undertaken. I 
have seen it observed, that man^ 
warriors of great courage and abili- 
ties probably existed before the times 
of the Duke of Wellington, but that, 
for want of a chronicler of their deeds, 
their fame was lost to posterity. In 
the same way it is to be feared, that 
many gentlemen of our profession, of 
tlie highest respectability, have disap- 
peared from the knowledge of man- 
kind for ever. Be it my humble en- 
deavour to prevent this loss to futore 
generations, and to hold up to all suc- 
ceeding times the bright examples of 
a Hogginbuok and a Spriggs. For 
by the kindness of Mr Mullins — 
whose stores of traditionary anecdote 
are inexhausUble, inasmuch as they 
come out every evening with all the 
freshness of novelty— I am enabled to 
produce a concise and plain narrative 
of the caofes which induced that much 



esteemed member of this circuit to 
withdraw to the shades of private life. 
I might take the trouble, if it were 
worth while, to investigate the causes 
of the absurd rumour which so long 
has had currency among us, that 
he is spending the remains of bis ex- 
istence on the fertile shores of a dis- 
tant country, to which I will not for* 
ther allude than to describe it as a 
settlement to which the principles of 
forcible colonization have been ac- 
tively applied by Government, and to 
which it is probable that the pro- 
pounders of another scheme of colo- 
nization would be much benefitted by 
being sent — to that colony, I wiU 
simply say, Thomas Sprigg^ waa 
never conveyed. In a remote village, 
in honourable obscurity, in the enjoy- 
ment of an ample competence, the last 
days of that injured gentleman are 
gilded by the sunset of a wdl-spent 
life. His niece— but of that I will 
speak when I come to the particulars 
of my own experiences. The con- 
tents of a note-book, in which I jot 
down all the remarkable occurrences 
of my life, will form an ample fund of 
materials for my own biography; and 
will save to my successor in the noble 
office of historiographer to the circuit, 
the painful task of collecting facts 
from uncertain and sometimes con- 
tradictory sources* For it. is not to 
be hoped by every holder of my ap- 
pointmnent, that his labours wUl be 
cheered by the kind co-operation of 
such enlightened and dbinterested 
friends — by the skill and accuracy of 
a Simpkins— the inquisitive investiga- 
tion of a Humphries — and the unfdl- 
ing memory and descriptive powers 
of a Mullins. Of all these I have 
availed myself in the following sketch 
of the latter gentleman's predecessor^ 

Thomas Sraioos* 

Even in early life the character be* 
gins to be developed. At the scho<d 
at which Mr Spriggs finished his 
education, when he waa about four- 
teen years of age — for a genius so 
rapid at his looked with aatoniahment 
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not uomized with eootempt on the 
progress of the students at the uni- 
▼ersitiesft whose studies^ I understand* 
are seldom concluded before twenty 
«»hb peculiar qualities were already 
fully appreciated ; his steadiness had 
recommended him to the teacher; his 
good nature had endeared him to 
the boys* £?en his bodily form had 
shared in the early precocity of his 
character; and* between fifteen and 
forty, there was no perceptible altera- 
tion. His features, originally small* 
seemed to be propelled outwards by 
some inherent power of expansion* 
till his cheeks appeared as if he was 
constantly blowing a trumpet; his 
nose, as if it had grown (like the heart 
of Mr Macready* in Coriolanns) too 
great for what contained it. His 
body also experienced the effects of 
the same tendency to enlargement* 
and as unfortunately it was precluded 
from gratifying its propensity by 
adding to its stature* it made up for it 
by a more than ordinary develop- 
ment of breadth and thickness. With 
a pleasing allusion to his configura- 
tion, as well as to the sterling good 
qoaiities for which he was dbtinguish- 
ed* his companions called him by no 
other name than the Dumpling ; and 
as the Dumpling he was known and 
cherished in this circuit* ' 

Twenty years ago* there was a 
large gig standing at the door of a 
bouse in Water- Laoe^ one fine night 
in June. The horse seemed accus- 
tomed to be left to its own medita- 
tions* and accordingly sank into a 
deep roTerie about chopped hay and 
beans ; or, if it occasionally pricked 
its ears, as if recalling its attention to 
the actual realities of its position, it 
was probably when a loud laugh in 
the welUknown tones of its master 
made it aware that that gentleman 
might naturally be expected some- 
time or other in the course of the 
evening. It was from a window on 
the second story that the sounds pro- 
ceeded ; and the two gentlemen who 
were seated at a small table with se- 
veral bottles and glasses before them* 
seemed at that moment to have suc- 
ceeded in shaking off a considerable 
portion of the ills that flesh is heir to; 
a feat the more to be admired in them* 
as* if the said ills are distributed in 
proportion to the quantity of the flesh* 
the heritable property of both must 
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have been very considerable. One 
of them was Mr Bolt, the junior part- 
ner in the celebrated wine- house of 
Brewin and Bolt* and the other* the 
one with the radiant countenance, now 
distended to the utmost limits of the 
human skin* his yellow buff waist- 
coat filled* to the imminent danger of 
all the buttons* with philanthropy and 
port wine* was Mr Spriggs. His 
great-coat on a peg* and his whip sup- 
ported against the wall* gave tokens 
of an immediate Journey; and in roll- 
ing his eyes round the apartment, Ihe 
sight of these monitors reminded him 
of his poor old black mare. 

** Now, railly, Mr Bolt, you must 
let mo go. I ought to have been gone 
this half hour.*' 

** And so you have been, man— 
▼ou*ve been pretty far gone this last 
bottle. But another green seal will 
set us all right again.'* 

" Not for the world r* 

<' By no means**' replied Mr Bolt* 
who was well known to be the wittiest 
man between Temple- Bar and the 
Canonry-honse of St Paul's; <' who do 
you think meant to treat the world to 
a bottle of green seal ? It was our- 
selves, man." 

*' You're such a man* Mr Bolt— « 
yoa*re funnier than any fool I ever 
saw— him at Astley*a i» a joke to 
you." 

** So he ought to be— he's paid for 
it. But come* what do you say— an^ 
other bottle or not ? " 

'< Then really* sir* not on the pre- 
sent occasion. I ought to get well 
into the country district by Thursday, 
and now it's Monday night." 

« Well then* Spriggs* yon're a 
steady fellow, and few men could re* 
sist the offer." 

'' They could better redst what wa 
send them* sir* than what we drink 
ourselves," said Mr Spriggs* with a 
knowing look. 

'< Ah, to be sure— except* perhaps* 
the samples — tell the customers that 
we have some exquisite old claret 
ready to send them in about three 
weeks ; it will be thirty years in bottle 
by that time, as Mr Brewin has lucki- 
ly found a great supply of cobwebs. 
We shall also have some 1812 port 
brewed in about a month ; so good 
luck to you, and a happy return — Bj-^ 
the-bye* liave you had your gig widen- 
ed?" 

2ik 
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" No J why do you a&k> sir?** 
** Oh, Dever mind — only if you 
should happen to hit it off at Derby, 
as I heard you were Tery near doin^ 
last Journey, you can't carry Mrs 
Spriggs on your knee you know, and 
you nearly fill the gig yourself. You 
ought to have got a breadth put in." 
** Ah, now, there yon go — well> 
you're such a man !" said Mr S^rigg8» 
a little confused, and trying to cover 
his confusion and his umbrageous 
shoulders at the same time in his great- 
coat, ** who can have spread such silly 
stories ? '* 

" Silly ! — ^*pon my word, I don't see 
any thing silly in the matter ; fine girl, 
I hear — clever, accomplished, piano- 
forte, worsted work, French velvet 
drawing, and four thousand pounds-^ 
Well, good- bye. Get the gig widen- 
ed — and, I say, get the mare a litths 
enlarged at the same time — She's 
really handsome, is she?*' 

** Handsome!" exclaimed Mr Springs, 
seating himself, after various twistings 
of the coat over his knee, and eeU- 
templating the marc, to which he 
considered Mr Bolt's polite enquiry 
to refer ; ** there aint such a «tep. 
per in England ; and though she's 
lost an eye, and puffs a little up 
hill, and is a little odd-tempered at 
times, she's a reg'iar - built augel, 
especially if you tickle her in the 
flank." 

** She must be a charming yt)ung 
lady,*' said Mr Bolt, as he stood look- 
hag after his friend, ** and the Dum* 
pling has an odd way of coniting; 
but perhaps Miss Podds has as pecu- 
liar a taste in the mode of wooing as 
fn the choice of a Wooer. The Dum- 
pling ought to make love to a seal— 
egad, and so he does too," added the 
Wit retiring to bis room, " especially 
when the colour of it is green.** 

Mr Spriggs was not one ef those 
excitable men who make any violent 
display of their hilarity when under 
the rnflueifice of the patron satut of 
his profession — if indeed Bacchus 
has ever been canonized ; his steadi- 
tiess and decorum, which Were at aR 
times his characteristfcs, assumed a 
deeper shade of solemnity every fresh 
bottle he imbibed ; till at the end of a 
social evening, it was with extreme 
difficulty you could overcome the im- 
pression that you were in the society 
of a bibhop. It was onlv» in fact » the 
lustrous ru^ieondity of his couote- 



nance, and the extraordinary and an* 
expected explosions of laughter du- 
ring pauses of the conversation, where- 
by be gave a more easy Tent to his 
satisfaetioQ than by indtdgiog in loog* 
^t»eecbes) that you were recalled to A 
kuowiedge bf his actual positioa in 
life, and divested of all ideas of his 
episcopal dignity; On the evening of 
his departure from Mr Bolt* manjr 
and loud were the bursts of irrepres- 
sible satisfaction as he passed at a. 
quick pace thnmgh the suburbs ; and 
any one, from the tone of his laiighter» 
would have been apprised that thm 
subject of his meditations was ex- 
tremely agreeable; and no wonder* 
for his thoughts at that moment, sad 
many moments before and after tfaat» 
were fixed on Julia Podds. Mr Bolt's 
deseription was by no means over- 
ehaiiged — she was clever, beautiful, 
and accoffiprtshed ; and bad a clear 
ftiur thousand pounds at her own dls- 
eosal. Many people, ignorant of the 
latter circumstanoe, night have per- 
haps disputed her elalitt to beauty $ 
as her hair was very red, and there 
was a ohanaing uncertainty in ber 
nkode of looking at any object, wbieb 
led the ill-natured to say she had a 
squint. She was very tall and very 
thin ; and altogether a very grMefol 
creature. Mr Spriggs hurried bis 
mare, as if by dint of extra trotting 
be oouM get nearer the object of hh 
ooatemplatieDs ; be laughed long and 
loud as he passed throngh Higbgate 
and the intermediate viliages; and 
had wound himself up to sueh a pkob 
ef joyous anticipation by the time he 
reached St Albans, where be had to 
remain !br a day or two, that be sat 
ie the gig for a long time aflrer the 
bestler bad taken the reins, and gased 
at him with a most benignant and 
jovial expression r every now Mid tliea 
giving utterance to a chaokle of in- 
effable ei^oyment, gteatly to the edi- 
ioatfon of the aforesaid bostler, and 
one or two of the waiters wbo bad 
rushed forward at the sound of wheehk 
Ail that night he sat ki the eoffs^ 
room, smiling as if for a wager ; s»d 
after a glass or two of brandy and ' 
water, betook himself to his eovob la 
^ midst of a fit of laughter, whiob 
led the surrounding spectators to fancy 
be was a grandson of Joe Millar. 9e 
powerful were the effects of Mr BoHNi 
aHusions on the misoeplible boson sf 
Mr Spriggs. 
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Mr Pidalej was ed ironmoiiger in 
Derby — one of the most eloquent men 
in bb pariflh ; and blest in a wife, who 
was the politest lady of any age or 
eoantry. They were both made hap* 
py in the presence in their house of 
their niece^ Miss Podds, on whose 
tfdneation no expense was spared, and 
who set the fashion to a coosiderable 
number of the most elegant youug 
maidens of the town. If Miss Podds 
got a green bonnet* there were at least 
a dosen bonnets of the same colour in 
church on the very next Sunday ; 'she 
Tery often introduced a French phrase 
into her conversation, and half the 
spinsters in Derby spoke as if they 
had been educated in France. In 
short, she was the leader of the circle 
of which her uncle was the orator— 
his speeches were listened to with d»> 
light, and the liule snpper parties he 
gave to his supporters were looked 
forward to as the dinners of a great 
parliamentary leader were anticipated 
by his admiring partizans for months 
before. Whether from the principle 
of creating eloquence in others, as 
well as in himself, by the oratorical 
effects attributed to flowing bumpers, 
or from some humbler and more sel* 
fi»h motive, Mr Pidsley had for some 
years tmited the wine trade with his 
other avocations, and received his 
principal snpplies from the stores of 
Brevin and Bolt. It was on a Tues- 
day evening, about three weeks after 
Mr Spriggs had taken hia departure, 
as we have seen, from the hospitable 
apartments of llr Bolt, that a small 
party was assembled in the la^ge room 
above the fhop in tftie bouse of Mr 
Pidsley . That gentleman was stand- 
ing with his back to the fireplace-, 
supporting his coat tails in a most fo* 
ahionable manner on eaeb arm-«aed in 
earnest converaslion with a very dea^ 
old individual in pepper-and-ealt % and 
here it may be slmted in a parenthesis, 
that Mr Pidsley, whenever be had tbe 
opportunity, always addressed bis ob* 
s^rvations to the B»ost deaf or inest 
distant person in the room. Soase 
people said he did this from a desire 
of being beard by the whole party ; a 
most malicious interpretation of a very 
praiseworthy action ; bnt great men 
at all tMBcs have had thmr detrantors, 
and Mr Pidsley did lu^ escape the 



common &te. On a sofo was seated 
a dark-foced man, with immense 
whiskers, and eyes so prodigiously 
bright and cunning, that you saw at 
once he was a man of extraordinary 
genius. His mouth also was a "^^t^ 
noticeable feature. It was very wide 
and very deep, and yet, in spite of iu 
advantages in respect to size, it seem- 
ed to feel some difficulty in accommo- 
dating the longest, the broadest, the 
whitest, and strongest teeth that ever 
were fitted into a mortal's Jaws. When 
he smiled, there was something awfoi 
in the display of ivory, and as he wal 
almost always smiling — for he was one 
of the most captivating men in the 
town — you need not wonder that all 
bis acquaintance felt the fall force of 
Mr Pidsley*s eloquent observation^ 
who. remarked, *< what a haweiiii dis- 
pensation of Providence It would be 
if Mr Nokes was inflicted with hydra- 
fobb — what an everlasting bite he 
would give.** But on this occasion, 
Mr Hilarv Nokes — who was an attor* 
ney rapidly rising in his honourable 
profession— seem^ In no danger pf 
exeroising his unexampled powers of 
biting, except on the elegant supper 
whieb was now expected every mo- 
ment. But his eyes, glowing wlQi 
intense light, were fixed on the fair 
performer at the piano, who was en- 
ehanting the company with most do- 
qu^it music. As she finished eaph 
▼erde, she half-turned ronnd as if to 
assure herself that the attention of th^ 
faswating Mr Nokes was undivided ; 
and on being certified of this gratify- 
ing fact, she turned round once mor^ 
to the iuatrument, and proceeded with 
the song. Her voice was very high 
and rather shrill — her forra^bnt why 
should I watite words in descrip^opf 
Let Mr Bolt*s panegyric be suQcient. 
It was Miss Podds herself. 

<«iuler, my love,^ said Mrs Pids- 
ley, ** tbat's a charming air— I am so 
food of them Italian songs.^ 

^ b's a French c^Mison, aoat,'* an- 
9W«f)ed she young lady, throwing a 
glance of InOTable disdain on her hon- 
MiraUe relative ; bnt if the companr 
iriahes it, I'R sing an Italian plece.^ 

«' Oh, by all means/'said Mr NdLes, 
advancing to the piano. ^Do sin^ 
liiat iMaiitlfol thing yon song tlie other 
fiightntMrOnoMM^a.^ 
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** Mr Nokes metns that charmiDg 
tODg I like 80 much/' chimed in the 
aunt, who was always amaaingly 
proud of her niece's performances — 
''that tweet thing— 1 don't recollect 
the words, but it's something about 
tea» or perhaps coffee, for I never can 
recollect." 

** Ob, yon mean Di Tanti Palpiti. 
Do you like it, Mr Nokes?" 

•« Don't 1 ? Ah ! " and an ex- 
pressive glance concluded the sen- 
tence. 

In the yery middle of the song» 
while Miss Podds's voice was soaring 
almost out of hearing, in the agonies 
of the bravura, exciting great alarm 
in the deaf old gentleman, who turned 
round, expecting from the screaming 
that somebody had set fire to her 
clothes ; while Mr Nokes was looking 
up to heaven, wondering if St Cicilia 
ever had a voice like that — the door 
suddenly opened* and a little fat gen* 
tleman toddled into tho room, and 
created an astonishing sensation by his 
abrupt appearance. The song sud- 
denly stopped, and the fair form of 
Miss Podds was agitated in a very ex- 
traordinary manner. Her face grew 
first red, then deadly pale. Mr Nokes 
looked round at the intruder, and dis- 
played a row of ivories that would 
nave astonished a hyena. The deaf 
old gentleman got up in a fright, sus- 
pecting that Miss Podds had burst a 
blood vessel ; but Mr Pidsley rushed 
forward and shook the stranger by 
the hand — *<Ha! Spriggs, Fm de- 
lighted to see you ; you've just hit as 
off at the right time. Collops, my 
boy, and a hearty welcome to you. 
Jula, you ain*t forgotten Mr Spriggi, 
have you ? " 

" No — I have — not — forgotten- 
Mr Spriggs," replied the young lady in 
a tremulous voice. 

** Nor never will, I hope," said the 
Dumpling, shaking her hand ; *' if you 
did. Miss, I should find it quite im- 
possible to repay yon in kind — — •" 

At that moment a cough, or some- 
thing pretending to be a cough, but 
which in reality was a sort of growl 
or bark, proceeded from Mr Nokes ; 
and when the unsuspecting Dumpling 
looked up at the author of the extra- 
ordinary sound, he saw fixed on him 
such a scowl of hatred and disgust, and 
caught a glimpse at tho same time of 
the fearful teeth grinding agiunst eaeh 
other in such a very uncomfortable 
manner, that be fell into a state of 



the greatest agitation, and could 
scarcely command himself sufficiently 
to go through the forms of introduc- 
tion, when Mr Pidsley, in a long and 
flattering ^oration, presented him to 
Mr Nokes, and professed himself 
happy in making two people acquaint- 
ed who were so worthy of each other's 
friendship. Mr Spriggs bowed, and 
held out nis band, a fat stumpy hand, 
making up in breadth any deficiency 
that a sculptor might perhaps have 
discovered in its shape in other re- 
spects; but when the lawyer slowly, 
and with apparent reluctance, held out 
a band to meet it, so gaunt and long, 
and of such an alarming size, that the 
little paw of our friend lay in it like a 
string of short sausages on a frying- 
pan, — he began to repent having 
trusted his fingers within such a pro- 
digious instrument ; for he felt in a 
moment that it only needed a slight 
exertion on the part of Mr Nokes to 
mash up his five soft digits into one 
large and very nseless thumb; in factf 
into a mere continuation of his arm ; 
and it was with a feeling almost like 
gratitude that he withdrew himself in 
safety from the grasp of Mr Nokes. 
That gentleman, so far from giving 
him a friendly squeeze, made no de- 
monstration whatever, except that 
there was something in his look 
which, in spite of the smile be assum- 
ed, told the astonished Dumpling that 
bis new acquaintance would have 
great satbfaction in patting him to 
death upon the spot. While these 
things were going on, the supper was 
brought in, and Mr Spriggs was de- 
lighted beyond measure to find him- 
self by the side of Miss Podds. " I 
'ope you've been tolerable well. Miss, 
since the last time 1 had the pleasure 
of seeing of you?*' 

•* Oh, merci, Mr Spriggs," replied 
the lady, " when was it you were here 
last?" 

*< Have you forgotten it, miss ?~It 
was on the spring Journey. Don't 
yoa remember the drive I took yon to 
Belper ; and don't you recollect what 
day it was ? I've thought of it very 
often since then." 

*' No, I don't recollect what day it 
was— What was it?" 

Mr Spriggs laid down his knife and 
fork ; and when he had got his mouth 
clear, whispered in her ear, 

«' It was Wallentine's day. How 
pretty the birds was asinging." 

The lady stooped down her h^d. 
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and tried to bide her confusion, by fill- 
ing ber mouth with as much collop as 
the could carry on the point of her 
knife. 

** I think birds must be Tery happy 
animals," pursued Mr Spriggs; <'don*t 
yon think so, miss ?'* 

'' What makes you think so ?" en- 
qtiired the lady, in the same confiden- 
tial tone as her companion* 

Mr Spriggs, in reply, entered into 
adbqotsition on certain peculiarities 
of St Valentine's day, introducing very 
pertinent allusions to the custom of 
pairing, or choosing a mate, on the 
I4th of Febmary ; but before he could 
make any practical application of his 
remarks, he was struck dumb by an« 
other fiendish grin from the tortured 
Nokes , who was not quite near enough 
to hear the conversation, bnt saw, from 
the mode in which it was carried on, 
that it was growing more and more 
interesting to the parties principally 
concerned. Miss Podds looked all 
round to discever if possible the cause 
of the sudden cessation of the Dum- 
pling's eloquence, and she just caught 
the last glimpse of the diabolical scowl 
of Mr Nokes, before it softened away 
into something nearly approaching the 
human, when he saw that he was ob- 
senred. 

** A Tery odd man, miss,** said Mr 
Spriggs, almost in a whisper, ** that 
Mr Nokes. Fm afraid he's taken a 
dislike to me ; for I never see no where' 
such a angry expression of face." 

" He*s a perfect gentleman,** replied 
the lady, <« with a delightfully peculiar 
look, an air distingn6--he's so foreign- 
looking; you would never take him 
for an Englishman ; would you ?*' 

** He*s the exact picture of the Sa- 
racen's head,** replied the Dumpling ; 
** and sich scowls and frowns as he*s 
been athrowing on me all this evening, 
has put me into a cold sweat. I think 
FH ask if he's offended at any thing 
I've done." 

" Oh, no," interrupted the lady ; 
'* ril explain it all to him in the morn- 
ing. He's an esprit fort, and might 
make an ^meute.'^ 

«* He might make anv body mute, 
for its impossible to speak before such 
a fierce-looking hannibal. He wonld 
eat a man as soon as look at him." 

** Do you think so ? now, tout an 
contraire, it strikes me his expression 
b parfaitement charmant. He has a 
most captivating sourire." 

" Rear or front, he's the most hor- 



rid looking feller I ever see ; but pVaps 
he. looks different at the ladies from 
what he does at us men." 

Whether Miss Podds would have 
told Mr Spriggs the result of her ex- 
perience in this respect, cannot now be 
found out, for her honourable uncle, 
who had now concocted the first bowl 
of brandy.punch, broke in on the con- 
versation. 

*' What's all that whispering about 
down there, Jula ? Are you getting 
the London fashions out of our friend 
Mr Spriggs? Come, Spriggs, send 
In your glass, TJl give you a toast. 
Gentlemen, sitting as I now sit in the 
honourable position of president of 
this large and influential society, and 
looking around me as I now look, and 
seeing beside me as I now see, several 
individuals, either by themselves or 
through others, interested in the toast I 
am going to propose, I have no hesita- 
tion in calling on you all to fill a bumper. 
Gentlemen, I am not agoing to propose 
to you any statesman, or warrior, or 
king, or other gentleman in a public 
situation in life ; no, gentlemen, I will 
propose to you a set of individgials to 
which we are more Indebted than to 
any warrior or statesman that ever 
lived; a set of individgials whose 
whole endeavours is ever to sweeten 
the cares of life, and cast a bright 
halo of comfort and satisfaction — to 
mollify with its ' soft oblivious 
anecdote,' the thorny paths of our 
existence. I will, therefore, propose 
to you • the Ladies ! "'—It is needless 
to say with what enthusiasm the toast 
was received. The Dumpling, whose 
face had once more become radiant 
with good humour, looked in a very 
marked manner into the right eye of 
Miss Podds as he put the glass to his 
lips ; while on the other side of the 
table, Mr Nokes tossed off the bumper 
in solemn silence. 

*' I should like very much, miss, to 
have an hour's talk with your uncle 
the day after to-morrow, for on Wed- 
nesday I must go to Burton, and 
have promised to dine with my friend 
Mr Weaver on my way home. When 
do you think I can see him ?** 

*' Oh, any time— especially on busi- 
ness," replied Miss Podds. 

'* It is on business — very particular 
business," continned Mr Spriggs. 

'' Indeed!— oh, I'm snre ne'U be de- 
lighted to see yon. We dine punc- 
tually at two ; you would be sure to 
sea him then." 
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<* But it itn*t about wine I want to 
seo him i do» nor spirits neither." 

*' Indeed I — nothing disagreeable I 
hope?" 

The Dampling managed, under tb# 
table, to get hold of Miss Podds's handt 
and ga? e it a very intelligible squeese. 
•* Oh no» quite the contrary. The 
agreeablest business in the world*^if 
it all ends well.'* 

" Come, Spriggs," interposed Mr 
Pidslejr, «« you're quite silent to night $ 
and Tou too, Nokes, you don't say a 
word." 

■< One of us seems better employed, 
sir,*' replied the lawyer— *< but Miss 
Podds appears quite satisfied, so it's 
all right 1 suppose. 

•« Ah, it's too bad in Jula after all, 
to take Mr Spriggs entirely to herself. 
Omie, Jula, you're got all the news 
by this time ; do let us come in for a 
share. What's the state of public 
affairs, Spriggs f" 

But fortunately for Mr Spriggs, his 
eloquent host was one of those agree- 
ble conversationalists who seldon wait 
for a reply to their questions ; and, 
accordingly, without pausing till our 
worthy friend the Dumpling could col- 
lect his scattered thoughts, he took the 
opportunity of answering his enquiries 
himself. 

'< As for me, I look on them as 
▼ery bad; and I think I may safely say 
so, for 1 am no party man. I hate 
party — it's not English, nor coostitu- 
tionaU in no sense of the word to be a 
party man ; for then you deprive your> 
•elf of the power of finding fault with 
your own side. Now, I think it's a 
privilegOy and I maintain it accord- 
ingly, for a free-bom Englishman to 
find fault with all parties alike. Tories, 
Wbigs, and Radicals, are all bad. 
Not one of them ever offered me the 
aroallest employment in my life. The 
Tories have principles — very good, 
stout, steady, princicdes — there's no 
doubt of that; but then they never 
sticks to 'em. The Whigs have no 
principles at all, and sticks to that 
through tbick and thin. The Rad». 
oals have principles, but carries 'em a 
great ded too far. Two of my jour- 
neymen are Radicals^ and. wanted to 
divide my stock." 

" Why didn't you get them hanged, 
sir?" enquired Mr Nokes. 

** Hanged ! how could that be? I 
don't like hanging." 
'' Few people do, sit*, eioept in the 



case of a third party. You might 
easily have encouraged them to goon, 
tf r ; and on their laying hands on the 
first watering-pot or stew-pan, if yon 
had just stept up to my office, I wotild 
have bad them hanged in a couple of 
months." 

Mr Nokes grinned with such a mali- 
cious bitterness as he revelled in the 
anticipation of the prosecution, that 
Mr Spriggs was horror-struck once 
more. The rest of the company, how- 
ever, applauded Mr Nokes's fondness 
for his profession, and anticipated a 
rapid progress in it for a person of so 
much seal and ingenuity. 

*' Once put a man into my hands," 
continued the gratified attorney, showi- 
ing his tremendous clntches as he 
spoke, and closing them with the force 
of a smith's vice — ^ and leave it to 
me to settle him. I got a young man 
transported for life at last assizes (or 
stealing a paur of boots. If it hadn't 
been for a quaker on tlie jury, I would 
have hanged him." 

The lawyer concluded his anecdote 
with a sigh over the absurd scruples 
of the society of Friends ; but was 
cheered by the admiring looks of all 
the listeners, who were loud in their 
compliments on his skill and clever- 
ness. 

The tide seemed yery mnch dis- 
posed to run in favour of Mr Nokes, 
even in the sentiments of Miss Podds. 
* Ladies of talent are always so partial 
to intellectual men, especially if en- 
dowed with such corporeal advantages 
as Mr Nokes ; and it is rather a re- 
markable circumstance that, in exact 
proportion as that gentleman's spirits 
rose, the Dumpling's fell. He even 
summoned courage to endeavour to 
^x his eyes on the triumphant lawyer, 
with a scowl in some sort reeembtiog 
the glances with which be bad been 
favoured in the early part of the even- 
ing* But the Dumpling's eyes were 
not adapted to excel in the diabolical ; 
on the contrary, his features wore so 
stuffed out with round and glistening 
flesh, and his eyes so expressive of 
hilarity and enjoyment, that Mr Nokes 
aetnally included him in the onmber 
of his admirers, and was a little 
softened towards him in oonseqnence. 
Miss Podds now favoured the com- 
pany with another Italian bra vara, 
and also took the first part in the duet 
of « All's Well" with Mr Spriggs. 
The party beeame very liveJiy imd 
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^groeabl*. Mr Noket gave many illus- 
trations of hU professional skill in fur- 
tbtfriqg U)e ends of justice* by getting 
•0Teral persons ezeoated whom be de- 
elared on his honour as innocent as 
any gentleman in the room ; and get- 
ting others honourably acquitted who 
were really the perpetrators of the 
primes imputed to them. The de^f 
old gentlem4n# Mr Grambler, jojot 
guardian with Mr Pidsley of the per- 
SM and property of his fascinating 
niecey also contributed various anec- 
dotes to the amusement of the even- 
ing I and when the third bowl of punch 
was introduced, the bland countenance 
of Mr Spriggs again assumed the ap- 
peiiraii^ of intense satisfaction whiuh 
U had exhibited at Mr Bolt's; and 
ilaring some short pauses in the coo- 
versadout he gave vent to a succes* 
•ion of ebucklesy which, as they seem- 



sea 



ed to arise from no particular cause 
at that moment, were attributed by 
each member of the party to a differ^ 
ent origin. S^r Pidsley took it as an 
approval of his eloqueoce; MissPudds, 
as arising from his delight in her coq. 
versation; and even Mr Nokes ftlt 
pleased, for he thought it was a com- 
pliment paid to the narratives of bis 
acbieveroenu. Yet at the bottom of 
bis satisfaction lurked the most unqua- 
tified hatred of the unforluDate Dum- 
pliug ; and on parting at a late huur 
that nighty he conveyed a polite iuii- 
mation into the ear of that gentleman, 
that he was by no means pleased with 
\ih behaviour, and felt himself grossly 
insulted by his impertinence. He albo 
added, that " if there was law or jus- 
tice in England, he would punish him, 
if it cost him fifty pounds.** 



Chaptee m. 



Mr Spriggs betook himself to his ho- 
tel, thunderstruck and alarmed — what 
was it he had done to bring him with- 
in reach of the law ? If— as he sus- 
pected — the man was jealous of his 
«tten(iopa to Miss Podds, was there 
any statute against making love to a 
girl with four thousand pouniis, that 
coold bj any ingenuity be twisted so 
•a te send htm to Botany Bay ? U 
the midst of these agitating cogita- 
tions, he fell asleep, and dreamt all 
night of standing on the top of a 
wooden platforuB, with a rope about 
his neck, with the savage eyes of Mr 
Nokes fixed on him in pitiless triumph. 
It is 4ot very wonderful* therefore^ 
that be awakened in the mornipg fe- 
verish and unrefreshed ; and he has 
often said since, that all that day there 
bang aboot him a fearful presentiment 
of some great evil impendiDg over 
him. All the time be was at break- 
.fast, be expected to see t^e gigantic 
lawyer come into tlie room to say 
aomething very unpleasant ; and though 
Mr Spriggs, with the courage of a 
bero, had determined to defend him- 
self to the last exlremity» and even 
went so far as to keep a cudgel of re- 
markAble size by the side of his chair, 
be could not conceal from himself that 
if it /came actually to a personal con- 
leal* there was not the remotest chance 
of bit aacaping annihilation. The 
.eAOfmouf taeith rose freshly ^ hi« 



memory, and the sinewy, bony hand 
from which his fingers had at first 
paade so gratifying an escape, was by 
no fneans forgotten. His appreben^ 
sions had finally settled down into an 
anticipation of assault and battery ; 
fur the more be considered the lan- 
guage of hb adversary, the less posisi- 
ble he thought it that it could refer to 
any legal proceedings. But when a 
cunsiderable time had elapsed, and 
Mr Nokes had not made his appear- 
ance, the Dumpling's spirits began to 
recover; he ordered bis gig to the 
door» patted the black mare with the 
air 6( an exquisite judge of horse 
flesh, and several times looked in a 
surprisingly boldand audacious manner 
towairds the end of the street where 
the lawyer resided. He had rigged 
himself with great care, in preparation 
for the dinner at Mr Weaver*s, and 
certainly was a fioe specimen of the 
effects of a true and simple taste in 
dress. He had a bright green coat, 
with rounded brass buttons of a rose 
pattern — light Prussian blue trousers, 
with a narrow black seam down .the 
legs, and ending at the ankle in a row 
of mother-of- pearl buttons ; white cot- 
ton stockings and clean polished 
shoes, with a large flower in tlie 
breast button-hole of his coat. He took 
the whip, and fixing his grey beaver 
on his head, set off on his journey— 
bff tb^Pgbts strangely diyidedbetween 
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his designs on Miss Podds» and the per- 
plexing behaTiour of Mr Nokes. Bat 
the hedge-rows were in fall leaf> the 
birds were singing, the flowers were 
growing, and the nniversal happiness 
of nature extended gradually to the 
breast of Mr Spriggs. He whistled a 
lively tune; he hummed the second 
part of *< Airs Well/* and recalled the 
thrilling tones of Miss Podds — ^he al* 
so thought of the four thousand pounds, 
and of applying a portion of it to buy 
a share in Messrs Brewin and Bolt's 
concern. ** Brewin, Bolt, and Spriggs** 
— he imagined a neatly engraved card 
containing those words, and it could 
not be denied that the names looked 
uncommonly well — then he thought 
of a delightful vilU at Brixton or 
Streatham, and a piano sounding 
through the open window of the draw- 
ingroom as he returned from business ; 
and it is even said — so powerful was 
his imagination — that ho fancied two 
or three little creatures playing about 
the front garden with the slightest 
possible tendency to a squint, and the 
most beautiful auburn hair — in fact^ 
miniatures, delicately executed, of Miss 
Podds herself. He had arranged to 
send his gig home when he got to Mr 
Weaver's, which was only a milo and 
a-half from Derby across the fields, 
and enjoy a delicious moonlight walk 
home at night Filled with bright an- 
ticipations of the future, and by a great 
effort, banishing all remembrance of 
the truculent Mr Nokes, he went on 
hb way rejoicing. The very turnpike 
keepers were struck with his appear- 
ance, and felt suro ho had gained a 
prize in the lottery. At a turning of 
the road he saw a pretty gable- ended 
cottage standing on a little knoll in an 
orchard. The fruit was jnst beginning 
to show ; a streamlet ran at the foot 
of it — and made a merry noise as it 
jumped over the shining pebbles. 
*' That*s what I call a reff'lar nest : 
pray, old fellow,'* he said to an old 
man at work breaking stones on the 
road, *' whose cottage is that ?** 

*' It was mine once, sir.** 

"Yours?" said the Dumpling; 
«and how did you come to lose it 
then?" 

" Why, ye see, sir, I was a farmer 
in a small way, and had this little 

Slace of my own besides ; and I was 
otng very well till I offended a gen- 
tleman.*' 
«* Ah, there yen were very wrong," 



said Mr Spriggs ; ** you were uncivil, 
were you ?** 

** I only told my landlord, sir, that 
hb tenants would be far better pleased 
if he changed his steward ; and the 
steward vowed vengeance against me, 
and told me he would have me In the 
poorhouse afore he died ; and I really 
think,*' said the poor man with a sigh, 
** that he*ll do as he said.'* 

^ So he sold you out, eh ?** 

«' Oh, lord, yes, sir ; he raised the 
rents, and sent in such bills for ex- 
penses ; he borrowed one of my plough 
fkorses, and put his own saddle on it, 
and rode it into Derby, and got me 
fined for not paying tax for a riding- 
horse. He prosecuted me for not do- 
ing exactly as he had written down 
in my lease, and though I gained the 
plea, the expenses ruined me.'* 

*' And who the devil was this horrid 
rascal? I should like to know the 
villain's name." 

** Hush, sir," said the roan, looking 
cautiously round, ^' I advise you not 
to speak so loud. He msy be within 
hearing for any thing I know. He 
is Mr Nokes, the lawyer in Derby. 
Sir, do you know him?" 

Mr Spriggs turned as pale as paper ; 
and whether it was a delusion of fancy 
or not, he thought he heard behind 
the hedge the same growl or bark 
which had electrified him at Mr Pids- 
ley's ; and without taking any more 
notice of the broken farmer, he applied 
the whip in a style of unexampled 
cruelty to the old black mare, and 
continued the same flagellating activ- 
ity till the astonished quadrup^ came 
to a stand-still from sheer want of 
breath. *' I'm a gone man 1" he soli- 
loquized ; ** the fellow will have me 
in the poorhouse to a certainty before 
I die. What a dreadful life it most 
be to break stones all one's days on 
the road!** In the midst of these 
miserable reflections, he reached the 
village of Durslop ; and in spite of the 
increasing beauty of the landscape and 
sunniness of the weather, the coun- 
tenance of the Dumpling continued 
to wear the most dismal expression it 
was possible for such hilarious-looking 
features to assume. The friendly 
anxiety of his principal customer in 
the dbtrict was awakened by bis dis- 
consolate appearance ; bat to all his 
enquiries Mr Spriggs gave evasive 
answers ; till at last the good-natured 
queitioiier, giving it up ia deapafar* 
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isked him to walk up ttain to lunch. 
Cold meat and stroog ale always ex- 
erted a wonderful iofluence on the 
•piiits of the Dumpling. Gradu* 
illy the clouds disappeared from his 
browy and he even indulged in a le- 
mrk or two closely trenching on the 
facelionsy especially when his hospi- 
table entertainer produced a bottle of 
port wioe» under pretence of giving a 
considerable order for some more of 
exaeily the same flayour. 

*' Ton my word, you*re very com- 
fortable here/' said the Dumpling, 
looking through the first bumper, and 
recognizing the crust he had seen Mr 
Bolt eoga^sd in making about half a 
year before;" trade must flourish in 
these parts.'* 

'< It does indeed, Mr Spriggs»** re> 
plied the friend. ** Last time you 
were here, I had a rival in the profes- 
sion who sold real good wine about 
ten shillings a dozen under our fifteen 
years in bottle." 

'*Qood gracious!" exclaimed the 
Dumpling, ** who was his manufac- 
turer?" 

*' He had no manufacturer,'* replied 
the other, shaking hb head ; " he ac- 
tually imported it himself from Ame- 
rica, or wherever port wine cornea 
from ; paid the duty and all ; was con- 
tented with very little profits, and got 
away all my best customers." 

** And wliafs become of him ? Has 
be made a fortune ? " 

" Fortune I why, he's in fail. It's 
a capital story. Tve laughed at it ever 
since ; but you don*t help yourself." 

** Yes, I do," said the Dumpling, 
*' let's hear how this fellow got into 
prison. It's devilish lucky he*s there. 
He woidd have ruined us all." 

*' Why, you see, when I saw he 
was carrying all before him, I goes 
and consults a friend. He immediate- 
ly goes and gets acquainted with this 
here rival of mine, and in about a 
week comes to me and says he's -lent 
him a thousand pound. Well, said 
I, that's a very odd way of doing me 
a service, that is, lending such a sum 
of money to my enemy; and yerj 
angry I was, you may be sure — but. 
Lord bless ye, it was the cleverest 
thing you eyer saw I He called dp 
the money in about three months, for 
he had put a clause into the bond en- 
abling him so to do ; he seized on all the 
stock, and made a very good thing of 
it too, and got my friend the importer 
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snugly lodged in stones. He's one of 
the cleverest men in England, and if 
you please, I'll give you his health." 

Mr Spriggs filled up a bumper^^ 
his friend did the same, and then 
proposed, with every appearance «of 
esteem and admiration, *' Mr Nokes 
of Derby." The glass fell from the 
hands of the Dumpliog as if he had 
been shot: his face turned all manner 
of colours : and at last, casting his 
eyes to the ceiling, lie leant back in 
his chair, and said, " Tm a gone bob ! 
I'm blow'd if it won't be the death of 
me!" 

** The wine hasn't agreed with you," 
exclaimed his friend. ** It sometimes 
makes me sick too, but it soon goes off 
again." A little brandy brought the 
unfortunate Dumpling to a knowledge 
of his situation. He apologized as 
well as he was able, and in a very 
short space of time was rejoiced once 
more to find himself in his gig, at 
liberty to think over his situation, and 
determine how to proceed in this 
alarming conjuncture. The only two 
anecdotes he had heard of bis gigantic 
adversary did not by any means tend 
to give him confidence in thp issue of 
the contest he knew was before him ; 
and in a dreamy sort of stupefaction 
he proceeded for many miles figuring 
to his mind all manner of horrors, 
particularly sitting all day with a 
small hammer pounding pebbles by 
the road-side, and lying all night on 
the stone fioor of a miserable room in 
a prison. At last, however, he sat, 
bolt upright, as if a new thought bad 
seized him. He even pulled up the 
mare, to be more at liberty to examine 
the plan that had suggested itself. 
Despair had filled his heart with a 
courage foreign to his ordinary na- 
ture ; and clapping his hat fiercely 
on bis head, and giving a magnificent 
cut at the flank of the black mare, he 
exclaimed, *' The infernal scoundrel ! 
I'm hanged if I aon't call him out I 
If I am shot, why that's better than 
being imprisoned or sent to the poor 

house ; and if I shoot him — ah I" 

But the thought seemed too delicious 
for words ; he looked round with the 
air of an Alexander the Great, and at 
that moment was the most blood- 
thirsty indiridual in the king's do- 
minions. ** I'll practise all this night 
at Bill Weaver's, firing at empty boU 
ties: Bill, himself, shall carry the 
message in the morning before I get 
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oat of practice agafo ; and Til settle 
hU hash in no time.** Impelled by 
these heroic thoughts, he drove on as 
fast as he could persuade the black 
mare to trot, and in due time arrived 
at*6ill Weaver's door. The hostler 
fh>m the Red Cow was in waiting, and 
led off the mare to Derby, leaving Mr 
Spriggs, according to his original plan, 
to walk home across the fields. At 
Mr Weaver's he met five or six gen- 
tlemen of the same honourable pro- 
fession with himself, whom his host 
had been kind enough to invite to 
meet him. They were all jolly happy 
fellows, such as the Dumpling had 
been two days before ; and before the 
cloth was well off the table, conver- 
sation was in full flow • and Mr 
Spriggs, without mentioning the name 
of his antagonist, had informed his 
companions, that on the very next 
morning he intended to fight a due). 

«< With fisu?*' enquired Mr Weaver 
— '' I hope he*s a little chap with the 
Asthma.'^ 

« No, sir,** said Mr Spriggs, with a 
look of considerable disdain ; <^ with 

gistols. I wish to heaven it were with 
lunderbusses, that I might send two 
or three balls into him at once. He*s 
the greatest rascal In England, and 
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it would be a pleasure to be hanged 



for murdering him.' 

Mr Weaver looked horror-struck 
at such sanguinary sentiments, and 
began to think the intellects of the 
usually pacific Dumpling were a little 
impaired ; but, luckily for the main* 
tenance of the last relict of chivalry 
left among us, there are always gen- 
tlemen to be found in every society, 
who encourage the slightest propen- 
sity in other people to an appeal to 
arms ; and in the present instance the 
warlike resolutions of Mr Spriggs re* 
ceived the warmest support from Mr 
Harrington Belmore, a dashing haber- 
dasher in the neighbourhood, who, 
after a eourse of ringing bells, and 
wrenching off knockers, and knock- 
ing down the more decrepit aaong 
the watchmen, was now ottreoiely 
anxioos to ooodude his sporthig edn- 
•ation by bmng concerned in a duel. 
In the most friendly manner possible, 
he offered to be the bearer of the mes- 
sage ( and as the Dumpling had kept 
np the resolution he had come to in 
the morning, by a rapid succession of 
bumpers, he seemed perfeetly de- 
lighted with the obliging ofiler of his 
new acquaintance, and swore eternal 
IHendship with him on the spot. 



Chaptbb IV. 



The conversadon flowed in mili- 
tary channels the whole evening. 
The heroism of Mr Spriggs seemed 
to be infectious, and every individual 
of the paKjr had some anecdote to re- 
late, illustrative in the highest degree 
of his own personal bravery, and the 
indispensibitity of occasionally drop- 
ping an ounce or two of lead into an 
impudent fellow's bread-basket, mere- 
ly to keep up one's respectability. 
Harrington Belmore, by his own 
showing, had pulled, on a long aver> 
ag^ of years, about twenty-four noses, 
and broken ten or twelve heads $ and 
so great was his reputation in smash- 
ing lamps, and other achievements of 
a similar kind, that he was univer- 
sally believed; but when Ephrdm 
Woolls, the most quiet and orderly of 
men, began to relate adventures of a 
Shniiar strain, as happening to fafka- 
eelf, Mr Harrington Belmore ereait- 
ed great amusement, by msiking mi- 
nate enquiries as to whether liis mo- 
ther was ccquainted with his having 



taken a walk ; and also, whether the 
report was really true that she had 
disposed €^ her mangle. Mr Wooili 
fired up, and proposed to settle the 
matter at once with fowling-pelces 
loaded with teopenny nails ; but by 
the interposition of the company, mat- 
ters were adjusted without proceeding 
to such dreadful extremities. But the 
indignation of Mr Harringtoa Bel- 
more, at being thus apparently bul- 
lied, although prevented from display- 
ing itself in an assank on the nose of 
the offender, rankled deep in his heart; 
and in spite of all the wine he drank, 
and the JoHity that was going oo, and 
tlM songs that were sung, he resolved 
to have revenge. And accordingly, 
when the meeting broke up adtoat 
twelve o'clock, and the rest of the 
f>arty departed in thdr re^>eo(iv« 
gigs, to their several homes, he de- 
termined, as in duty bound, to aooom* 
paoy Ms principal, (who, however, for 
several hours before, had got into eo 
universally phikothrople a fmme of 
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nindy that at that tnotnent he wofild 
have lent half a-erown even to Mr 
Nokesy) and execute yen^eance by the 
way on the insolent Mr Woolls. For 
thta purpose he hurried the smiling 
Mr Spnggs across the fields, bj a 
very snort eut towards the first mile- 
stone, feelings sure» if they made good 
use of their legs* they should get to 
that point of the road before Mr 
Woolkoould arrive at it in his gig» 
as he had a considerable round to go. 
Over sdles, through hedges, and 
across banks, accordingly, be hurried 
the Dumpling, who conjectured that it 
was probably a steeple chase in which 
he was engaged. 

'< Now, then, my fine feller,** said 
Harrington Belmore, *' we* 11 have 
some fun with that boasting blackguard, 
Bphndm Woolls. Luckily, there 
ain*t no great shakes of a moon, so we 
ean*t be recognised; you let me tie 
voor handkercber over your hat, but- 
ton up tour eoat, and go up to the 
man in the gig. ill bold the horse in 
the mean time, and you*ll see what 4 
prodigious fright the wretch will be 
in. rU teach the fellow to talk about 
figbdng with tettpenny nails." 

Mr Sprigga, after a night of deep 
ezijtement, had a peculiar habit of 
speaking as little aa he could. He 
therefore suflbred his companion to 
muffle up bi5 head, and executed all 
bb odMf directions with the most sub- 
missive alacrity possible. They had 
set long to wait. << Now, tben,^* said 
Harrington Befanere, ** here he comes. 
1 know his horse by the roaring — out 
no him,**— and Mr Spriggs, assuming 
as aujeatie an air as his muffled con- 
dition would allow, went up to tiM 
occupaBt of the gig, and held out bis 
hand, wiake Ids companion at the same 
moment laid hold of the horse's head. 
Without saying a word, but evidently 
in a atate of the moot intense alarm, 
Che Iktle man delivered into the hand 
of Mr Spriggs a puree, a pockc^book, 
a bandkerchief, and a bunch of k^ra. 
Mr Harrington Beknore, who knew 
bf the Jingle of these variooa articles 
thai Ilia o^eet was gained, loeeed the 
borae, and gave it a kick at starting 
that made it sprmg rapidly forward, 
bringing the wheel on Mr Spngg'stoe. 
^ HwiK, my boyl"* and Mr Har- 
xingtoii Beknore, ** we've done him. 
Bf Gfx^^ #hat a laugh there'll be 
j^iast Mm to-morrow. Here, give 
me the apoik. Waan't it capital ? ** 
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** By no means," said Mr Spriggs ; 
*' blowed if be basn*t pinched off my 
shoe ; see, here's my stocking. How 
the deuce can I walk so far without a 
shoe ? " 

** Fob, cuss your shoe," said the 
victorious Belmore; •* lean on my arm. 
You can't possibly find it in this dusty 
road. Come along." 

Mr Spriggs allowed himself to be 
persuaded ; and. after some difficulty, 
ne found his way in safely to the com- 
mercial room of the Red Cow. Here 
a glass of brandy and water recovered 
him fVom the fatigues of the walk, and 
restored bim in some measure to a con* 
sciousness of bis position. Mr Har- 
rington Belmore laughed him out of 
his fears of the superhuman energies 
of Mr Nokes ; and kept bim up to bis 
original intention of calling that gentle- 
man out, by a threat, very distinctly 
enunciated, that if Mr Spriggs hesitated 
on the subject, Mr Belmore would call 
out Mr Spri£gs. 

When with the morning cool reflec- 
tion came, accompanied by an un- 
quencbable thirst, and a tremulousness 
in the band which rendered sbavlog a 
aervice of great dunger, Mr Spriggs 
exerted idl the ingenuity he was mas- 
ter of, to devise a mocle of escaping 
from the necessity of challenging Mr 
Nokes. But the Scylla and Charyb- 
dii between which he was placed, left 
him only a choice of evils, and be re- 
solved to choose that of risking him- 
aelf against the lawyer. By this ar- 
rauflement, be had a double advantage 
—that of stopping the machinations of 
an enemy, and getting quit of a rival ; 
for be bad some lingering hopes, that 
if Mr Nokes showed the white feather, 
he sliould have no fartlier difficulty in 
obtaining Che band of the rich and fas- 
ciuiiting Miss Podds. Accordingly, 
when Mr Harrington Belmore made 
his appearance at a very eariy hour, 
bearing a large bine bag, which he de • 
posited on the table, and extracted 
therefrom a pair of gigantic horse pis- 
tols, from which it at once struck Mr 
Spriggs that his enemy could have no 
possibility of escape— his courage call- 
ed forth an enthusiastic comj^ment 
Irom his friend. 

•* That's right, my boy— you should 
have been a grenadier — never saw any 
body cooler in my life. How do you 
think these wiHdo?" 

♦* Oh, nnoommon f— ssid Mr Spriggs 
...*< I think one of (he slugs is sure to 
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hit him— that b, if he comet to the 
scratch." 

** But he must comoy my dear fel- 
low ; if he doesn^t, I'll knock his teeth 
down his throat.** 

" I beg you won't — not on my ac- 
count," replied the Dumpling; «but 
it's impossible. Did you ever see his 
teeth? You can't get 'em down his 
throat ; there ain't room for one of 
them." 

" Never mind — ^youll see I'll bring 

, him to the field, my boy ; so finish your 

breakfast in peace. I s!ian*t be long." 

*' Weil, but hadn't I better write a 
note to him?" 

** God bless ye, no I He'll charge 
you six and eightpence for reading it, 
and thirteen and fourpence for writing 
the answer. Leave it all to me." 

*• Very well," said the Dumpling; 
** but I say, Belmore, I should like to 
have an hour to prepare. I've a good 
deal to do. I've a person or two to 
see." 

" Oh, by all means. I never huny 
on occasions like this. It's now half- 
past seven. I won't ^x the meeting 
till half past eight. That's a whole 
hour ; good-bye ; take a go of rum and 
milk — it's an excellent thing in the 
morning, and steadies the hand amaz- 
ingly." 

Whether or not Mr Spriggs follow- 
ed his friend's advice, cannot now be 
discovered. He went out and saw his 
black mare fed ; he patted her on the 
neck, and told her — ^though that was 
probably in confidence — that if she was 
only seven years old, he wouldn't sell 
her for thirty pounds ; he then, in 
pursuance of a resolution he had come 
to at breakfast, hurried rapidly to the 
house of Mr Pidsley, and, with trem- 
bling voice, asked the maid, who was 
busy sweeping the stairs, if Miss Podds 
was dressed, and visible. He .opened 
the drawins;-room door, and saw before 
him the object of his admiration, in an 
elegant deshabille, consisting of a long 
fiaonel dressing-gown, tied with red 
ribbons, sitting at the piano, and prac- 
tising the very tune he had praised on 
the Tuesday evening I 

The Dumpling looked pale and hot. 
He took out his red silk handkerchief 
and wiped his brow. Miss Podds 
started up in alarm. 

''Gracious! Mr Spriggs! who would 
have thought of seeing you at this 
early hour! In this dress, too! dear! 
^omme il est drole !" 



** Not by any means droll, if yoa 
knew all," replied the Dumpling, sadly, 
*' I'm come to bid you adieu^ miss^ 
perhaps for ever." 

'* Brewiu and Bolt haven't failed, 
have they?" enquired the lady; «<ifso, 
you can soon get another situation; a 
gentleman of yonr address" 

** Ah, Juler! — if you will allow roe 
to call you so — you speak of my ad- 
dress — it's uncommon civil in you so 
to do ; but at the same time, circuro- 
stances have occurred, since I came to 
this town, which makes it possible that 
I may die a sudden death." 

*' La ! does the doctor say anything 
about apoplexy? You shcmld lose a 
UtUe blood." 

" P'raps a great quantity,'* said Mr 
Spriggs, in a mysterious tone. ** In 
fact, miss, I came here to take a solemn 
leave of you, in case I never see you 
again; and, under present circum* 
sUnces, to tell you that what I do is 
for your sake — ^yes, Juler! it's all 
along of you that 1 put my life in jeo- 
pardy," 

" Oh, how agitating! What is it 
all about? You said vou wanted to 
see my uncle. — What has liappened? 
— comme je suis afiVeuse ! " 

*' If 1 am all right at two o'clock, I 
will dine with you to-day; but I 
couldn't leave you without preparing 
you for what may occur." 

<' But you don't tell me what may 
occur?" 

*' Perhaps," said the Dumpling, ** Mr 
Nokes may be the happy man to ex« 
plain it all." 

" Mr Nokes!— happy man I— What 
are you talking of? You frighten 
me." 

But at this moment the head of Mr 
Harrington Belmore was pushed in at 
the door with a very ominous meaning. 

'* I see," cried the Dumpling, " my 
time's up; farewell. Miss Juler I "—he 
took her hand, and was just goinc to 
do something very romantic, when 
old Mr Grambler entered the room 
by another door, and, on seeing Mr 
Spriggs and Mr Belmore, rushed like 
a demoniac towards the fireplace, seized 
the poker, and, roaring lustily for help, 
stood on the defensive, as if in instan- 
taneous dread of an atuck. 

" Help! help! send for Mr Nokes! 
—William! Thomas! seize them— 
Catch the villains!" While the old 
gentleman was vociferating in this as- 
tonishing manner, Mr Spriggs was 
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hurried into the street hy his compa- 
nion. 

«< Well— will he fight?" enquired 
the Dumpling. 

" No," said Mr Belmore, quite crest- 
fallen. ** I believe Mr Nokes to be 
the devily and no mbtake. I'll tell 
vou all : I went to see him — civil fel- 
low, showed no end of teeth — half a 
yard of smile, and the rest snarl — told 
him you wanted to have the pleasure 
of shooting him — he said you were very 
obliging, and would get you bound 
over, of course. * I've a friend in the 
house,* says he, ' and I always like to 
do tilings before a witness ;* and who 
do you think he gets in from his back 
oflSce but Ephraim WooUs. * Oho t ' 
says I, ^Ephraim has been consult- 
ing the lawyer about our lark last 
night"* 

««Tbe devil he has!*' said Mr 
Spriggs ; «< then it's all up. That fel- 
low Nokes will hang us both to a cer- 
tainty." 

** It's a bad business, certainly," 
pursued Mr Harrington Belmore, ** for 
there*s no passing it off for a spree." 

" Why not? When Woolls knows 
all about it, we shall only have a 
laugh." 

•• Hush, man," said Belmore ; ♦* it 
wasn't Woolls we stopped" 

"Nol" 

'* No* I tell you. It was a deaf old 
fellow of the name of Grambler, who 
was coming into Derby. His horse Is 
a roarer" 

*' Then we're done 1 — that was old 
Grambler that attacked us this moment. 
He knows us. — We shall both be 
hanged." 

« They've no proof against me,** 
said Mr Belmore ; ** but as for you, 
my dear fellow, Tm afraid there*s no 
chance of escape. Old Grambler im- 
mediately drove to Nokes's. — Nokes 
went out that moment to the spot, and 
found" 

** My infernal shoe I ** 



''Just so. And a word In your 
ear — as I wish to save myself from any 
disagreeable consequences, I intend to 
go directly and turn kins's evidence. 
I advise you to get out of the way for 
a while ; perhaps they'll see it was all 
a mistake." 

The Dumpling was entirely floored ; 
he felt sure of Newgate and the gal- 
lows if he staid an hour in Derby, and 
at a turning of the street, he let go the 
arm of Mr Harrington Belmore— he 
was enquired for at tlie Red Cow by 
multitudes of people — some with red 
cuffs on their coats, and one gentleman 
was peculiarly active, distinguished by 
remarkably long teeth — but the waiter 
had not seen him since eight o'clock. 
Miss Podds was examined about his 
conversation. She said that he had 
told her circumstances bad occurred 
that made it probable he would die a 
sudden death. 

«» Hanging," said Mr Nokes. 
*' That it was entirely for her sake 
he had put his life in jeopardy.'* 

*' By robbing an old gentleman on 
the kiDg*s highway," was the running 
comment of Mr Nokes. 

But at last, as the Dumpling was no 
where to be found, his black mare was 
sold to defray its keep, and fetched 
seven pound ten — a new representa- 
tive was appointed by the house of 
Brewin and Bolt, who is an honour to 
our society — and a very stout gentle- 
man, who had assumed the name of 
Black, and had settled as a most re- 
spectable grocer in a beautiful village 
on the borders of Wales, was reading 
the Timei one morning behind his 
counter, and saw the following line,— . 
« On Wednesday, the 10th, Hilary 
Nokes, Esq. of Derby, to Miss Julik 
Podds of the same place." 

*' The rascal t " said the fat gentle- 
nan, '' he has got the* fonr thousand 
aaeraii." 

The fat gentleman was no other 
than Mr Spriggs. 
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THB WORLD OF LONDON. 

Paet X. 

London Recebations. 

^ What is a gentleman -without hi« reoreations f " 



Spo&ts and pastimes form part of 
the character of a people, and are io 
a degree evidences of the turn and 
bent of their character: the serious 
business of life is reflected in the gay : 
the child b the father of the man aft 
pUj as well as at woik: there b a 
business in the idleness of a people 
from which the attentive observer will 
not fail to form a pretty fair estimate 
of their peculiar habits of liCe, tenden^ 
eiesy and charaeteristics* No descrip* 
tiun, therefore, of any particular class 
can be considered complete without 
sooae observations on thtar methods of 
amusement : the picture displeases the 
eye where all b the deep shadow of 
worldly business and care; the sun- 
shine of relaxation must be allowed to 
fall strong upon it, and we must ex- 
hibit the sunny ude of life togeth^ 
with the shadowy. Sports and pastimes 
are parts, and no humble ones, of his- 
UMry : rude and barbarous, in rude and 
barbarous ages, they refine as we re- 
fine; and in their transition from 
exercises of hrute force, from feats of 
arms, and vulgar debauchery, to pas- 
times in which miud participates, and 
the pleasures of the understanding 
mingle with the gratifications of the 
senses, you mark the stiecessive epochs 
of advancing civilisation. But It b 
not only the patft hbtory of a nation 
that is thus assbted by pursuing 
agaiaat the current of desosnding time 
these shifting scenes of their amuse- 
ments, but the present : nothing in the 
character of a people b so dbtinc- 
tively national as their amuseaaeiits : 
take a French man forexample,or rather 
French boy ; the first implement he is 
taught to handle b a peuny pop-gun, 
whence he dischargeth pith balls with 
deadly aim against the noses of hb 
tutor, nurse, or maiden aunt : the first 
franc he lays his hands on b expended 
at the shooting ground, where bis am- 
bition is gratified with the sight of a * 
real gun, the smell of real powder, and 
the fingering of real bullets : hb first 
<« long tail blue" b a mimic uniform 



of the .National Guard : hb earliett 
song, and hb latest, is some rattle>tr8p 
jingle, every line ending in ** gldre^ 
rhyming with «' victoire /** hb hand b 
ever on hb musket or hb sword, and 
he carries the warlike tastes of bis in- 
&ncy to the grave. Then, as to 
dancing: he dances into the worlii» 
pirouettes through lifo, and makes hb 
exit in a earacole ; existence to him 
is but a long-drawn coniredanse, and 
whether it go well or iU, rough or 
smooth, he takes it easy, laughs and 
bows if every thing goes right, laughs 
and shrugs hb shoulders if any thing 
goes wrong, and has a knack of majking 
himself happy de^ite philosophy. 

^ Gay sprightl/ land of mirth and soeial 
ease. 

Pleased with thyself, whom all ths world 
can please. 

Alike all ages, dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirth- 
ful maze. 

And the gay grandsh^, skilTd in gettic 
lore, 

Has friak'd benealli the burden of Arse- 
•core.'* 

Then the Spaniards — would oni a 
man utterly ignorant of the melaBoheJy 
history of that romantic and chivaU 
reus, but unfortunate nation, after be- 
holding one of their baritarooi baU. 
fights, ihe arena reeking with tbe ea-» 
trails of ripped up men and horses, yaft 
graced by the presence and pUwdits of 
nobles and dames of high degree, pre* 
dicate, from the blood-thirsty §u»i0 
exhibited by old and yoiuig, h\^ and 
low, rich and poor, at these national 
entertainments, a people distinguished 
throughout Europe for pre-eminence 
in the elegant accomplbbment of cut- 
ting each other's throats? And the 
guitar, too, — is it not the instrument 
of intrigue ? — are its chords not made 
to blend their doubtful tones with the 
warbling of the gay serenader in am- 
bush beneath hb mbtress's window ? 
In the dances of Spain, how much of 
the national character b there not 
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portrayed ? How mnoh stately pride 
aod Biibdued voluptuoiuneM are there 
iiot developed in the inimitable. Cachu* 
ca t How much romance in the erratiei 
C4^>riciou8 movements of the Giiaua f 
Germany has her heart set upon 
strong beer, tobacco, and the wUlz — 
strange combination ; the slaves of all 
nationsy white and black, find their 
pride and solace in a fiddle, and what 
fills better than a fiddle the anps of a 
slave ? Scotland has her bagpipe, her 
toddy, her golf, her curling matches, 
and her reels. Ireland her hurling 
matches, jiics, wakes, and footbaU 
playings. England her cricket, her 
rural dances, sports, and fairs. Re» 
creation is the &ieep of worldly care $ 
every where, and with every class, the 
bow must be sometimes unbent. With 
all its power, glory, wealth, nnhappy 
b the land that cannot afford to be a. 
little idle, and miserable the man who 
despises or disdains the small extra* 
vagances of time or money by which 
the wheels of life are oiled, and we ere 
enabled to bowl merrily along in oar 
pilgrimage firom this world to the 
nextl 

The enjoyments of the Londoners 
are^ like themsdveB, chiefly of a solid 
and reflective east, — 

** Intent on high designs, a tiMNigfatfiil 



their very recreations have an air 
of business ; their mirth is not 
boisteroas, nor their racreation de- 
void of gravity ; aotive er adiletM 
sports their inclination is averse to, 
and chat comparative privation of 
great bodily strongth attendant upo« 
town lilbk sedentary habits, and ad* 
Tanoed eiviliaation, precludes their 
partieipating in these generally, yet 
there m no people in the world so 
fond of behektmg atiiletic ezeroisea. 
The wrestling malches of the Cornish 
and Cumberland naen at Chalk Farm 
in the sumnwr is an exhibition of the 
most exciting tort ; Ibrms of BMueufar 
•tremgth are there exhibited that wooM 
not suffer by a comparison with the 
iono ei a tieronles ; while iiie extra* 
ordinary and apparency wn pu sei bl e 
fsats of strength realize, to an nctiv« 
fasaginalion, the Olympie gunea of 
Grwk and Roman fame. Now that 
the demovaliEing and debasing 8peo« 
tade of men pnmaeHrng one another 
to a jelly for a porse of aoveretgns, is 
ahookhig, only from the recoUeellon 
that i«eh things have heen $ ne 



the exploits of the ** fanoy** are con- 
fined to bruiseless, bloodless exhibi- 
tions of its profemors, in the Na> 
tional Arena in the Westminster Roadf 
we may calmly refiect whether or not 
one advantage has been gained from 
the encouragement, in bygone days* 
of what some call the '< noble,*' but 
which may be fairly denominated the 
manly scienoe of defence. The vul- 
gar of all nations must, we suppose^ 
have quarrels, and some weapon or 
other must needs be used in their en* 
counters ; some are notorious for the 
use of the knife, others ^ng stones* 
others again fracture skuUs with sticks: 
we do not know whether we ought tO 
pride ourselves in sMtling disputes by 
any sort of violence, but we do think 
the weapons wherewith nature baa 
furnished us are those most fitting for 
defence in any ordinary emeigencieti 
nor can we imagine that the educ»> 
tion of the fist, for the purposes of 
protection from ruffianly violence or 
insult, if the disgusting spectacle of 
mercenary combios be strictly prohi* 
bited, can be more objeetionable thaa 
the more gentlemanly, hut certainly 
more deadly accomplishments of tfa!e 
fiNMing school or shooting gallery. 
I'he poor, like the rich^ have their 
difierenoes : they have, too* their 
pride, Keentments, and points of ho» 
Bonr f they give and receivo slihlho* 
tion in their own ofir-handed way; and 
if any etre di s p o sed to put down poor 
devils of the Asty>ouff school, we any* 
let genUemen mend thei 
and set a good exnmplo. 

When wandering about the i 
of London, catering, as in dntj hwwid, 
fer the entertainment of the indnlgnnt 
reader, we aomotinses ohaerve a litlio 
knot of wranglers, eenior and junioiv 
at the eomer of aoose nnfreqoeaMed 
sti«et: no snowhdil pre|pi;lled nlosig 
the playgroond by the histy iads of 
Westaainster Sobool or Harrow, «oo»- 
Bidates with half the rapidity of the 
eneiroling crowd: our superior al tit ude 
enables tis to heboid in ihe midat two 
ibstian-OMted artisans interehangisig 
abort and aharp phraaes of asagnani* 
nsous defiance: deelaraliesiisfollowod 
lOf plea, repl icn ien by njoindcev no^ 
bnctor hy sufoehmter, with all the in* 
geoutty, without the tediouaness, of o 
special pleader ; at last, the lie direet 
is givem and Issue being joined by a 
eouple of « facers,** right and lefk, the 
partiea proceed to tnal^niid the «► 
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circling crowd impannels itself into a 
special jury to try the fact — which is 
the better man. The ground being 
slipperjy or the ring indifferently 
kepti the combatants usually close^ 
after some hard hitting, and roll to- 
gether into the kennel. The upper- 
most buffer, in the heat of passion, 
and probably unconscious that he is 
grossly violating the rules of the ring, 
deals his prostrate antagonist a thump 
on the head ; now, mark the moral of 
the tale — a yell of execration rises 
froi9 the mob, as from one pair of 
stentorian lungs— ybir p/ay is the cry 
— ^the little urchins, who have deserted 
Punch and the hurdy-gurdy to swell 
the crowd, peering between the legs 
of their seniors, to catch a glimpse of 
the combat, squeak fair play round 
the periphery of the ring — the water- 
man from the neighbouring coach- 
stand, who is an amateur, deals the 
delinquent a lusty kick in the ribs, as 
a broad hint to mend his manners, 
and four or five cabmen simultaneous- 
ly take off their coats, and offer in a 
breath to '< take the conceit out of the 
cove what offers to larrup a man when 
he's doum.'* 

Up and at it again — foul play is 
DO longer thought of, and both men 

Srove themselves trumps ; but, ware- 
awk I — a policeman turns the corner, 
and in a twinkling the game is upb; the 
combatants put on their jackets and 
eaps, their friends, slapping them on the 
back, make them shake hands to show 
that they bear no malice — some rude 
words of apology are proffered and re« 
ceived, and a gallon of beer makes the 
combatants better friends than ever. 

One fine day, after a heavy fall of 
rain, we were sauntering down Pic- 
cadilly on onr way to the Park for an 
airing, when we observed a gent with 
a fast 'trotting horse bowl a lady along 
in his gig : we call him a gent, for a 
gentleman^ who is a horse of another 
colour, is never seen bowling ladies 
along in gigs: however, be he who 
he may or what he might, a scavenger's 
carty employed in its daily avocations, 
was, contrary to all established rules 
and regulations, drawn up across the 
street : the gent, after a few words of 
remonstrance, which were replied to 
by a volley of abuse from the scaven- 
ger, gave the lady the reins, and de- 
scended for the purpose of pulling the 
filthy encumbrance out of his way ; a 
fistful of mud was instantaneously 



projected at the gent by the refrac* 
tory fan-tail; whereupon, to the great 
consternation of the by<standers, the 
latter coolly took off his coat^ hat, and 
gloves, and tackled the fan-tail, de- 
molishing his beauty in a handful of 
rounds, and finally leading him by the 
nose to the head of his horse, and com- 
pelling him to remove his obstructive 
nuisance to its proper position in the 
kennel. The cheers of the populace* 
who are ever admirers of what is vuU 
garly, but expressively, called plucky 
and the smiles of the lady in the gig» 
rewarded our hero, who pursued his 
way rejoicing, leaving behind him in 
the minds of the spectators a lesson of 
manners more practical than any to 
be found in Chesterfield's Letters, 

Another instance of the corrective 
influence upon ruffians, of the impar- 
tial administration of the fist, wo had 
an opportunity of witnessing not long 
since in Tavistock Square. A poor 
aged foreigner, encumbered with bird* 
cages which he was offering for sale, 
was surrounded by four or five drunken 
butchers, who were taunting and abus- 
ing him, and injuring his little proper- 
ty ; the fellows were evidentiv drunk, 
for even a London butcher in his inter- 
vals of sobriety is not exempt from 
that instinct of fair play which per- 
vades all classes of Englishmen. The 
poor old man was in tears, imploring, 
in his broken English, permission to 
be allowed to proceed peaceably on 
his way — but m vain. At this in- 
stant, two gentlemen entered the 
square — they looked like father and 
son : the younger stopped, and quick- 
ly handing his cloak to the elder, de- 
manded of the ruffians a cessation of 
their unmanly persecution of age and 
infirmity. The reply was in the un- 
translatable language of ruffianism, 
and the rejoinder was equally prompt 
—levelling the most brawny of the 
butchers with the ground. In his 
fall, a tray filled with meat, carried on 
the shoulder of one of the party, was 
overturned, and in an instant the con- 
test was decided; the blue*coated fra- 
ternity, perceiving their legs of mut- 
ton, sirloins of beef, and fillets of veal, 
scattered here and there, forgot tlieir 
kindling wrath, and instanthr aban- 
doned the field to the benevolent vic- 
tor ; who, putting a piece of money 
into the hand of the astonished fo- 
reigner, accompanying him a little 
distance from the spot to prevent far<^ 
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ther insult, resumed his cloak, took 
the aim of his friend, and quitted the 
square amid the acclamations of the 
spectators. We mention these trifling 
incidents, not because they have any 
particular connexion with our present 
subject, but because they serve to 
elucidate part of the character of this 
people — ^a prompt redress of insult or 
injustice, without lurking ill-will, or 
heart-cherished, enduring hatred ; the 
love of fair play, which finds its way 
even into the blackguard*8 code of 
honour, are not unworthy observa-< 
tion in forming our estimate of the 
spirit and courage of any nation what- 
soever. 

We have wituessed a few impromptu 
sets-to; never a prize fight — we never 
shall. We have had the pain of be- 
ing compelled to assist at a few com- 
bats of the silver-fork school, called 
duels ; but we honestly confess, with 
profound deference to the silver-fork 
school, that we think a short <' turn- 
up** in the heat of blood on the spot, 
and at the time, with the object of our 
resentment, and no malice borne when 
It is over, infinitely more satisfactory 
to all parties interested, than exchange 
of cards, foolish friends. Wormwood 
Scrubs, cold frosty morning, twelve 



paces, Mantons for two, a bullet in 
the thorax, and Rhadamanthua Wak- 
ley the coroner. So long as the exer- 
cise of the manly science of self* 
defence is prohibited as a disgusting 
display of mercenary gladiatorship, 
and encouraged as an exhibition of 
science and strength, under the proper 
restriction of the " muffler,** so long, 
we may rest assured, the atrocities of 
the knife, the dirk, the paving-stone, or 
the shillela, will never be the weapons 
of Englishmen, and fair play will ever 
be, as it ever has been, their jewel. 

But to return to our subject — from 
which we have digressed, just as we 
take up the gloves now and then, 
when we are brain- worn and weary, 
to promote the circulation of ihe blood 
--the robust and athletic sports are nol 
encouraged about London as we could 
wish. The gradual inclosure of the 
open spaces and exercising grounds 
has contributed in a great degree to 
bar all opportunity of pursuing the 
more manly exercises; while the ad- 
vancing tide of civilization has deprived 
them of much of their pristine power 
to please, and carried the popular mind 
towards modes of relaxation better 
adapted to a forced and highly artifi- 
cial condition of society. 



SOCUL RELAXaTIONt 



Form almost the only enjoyment of a 
vast number of the inhabitants of 
London — the fireside, the pipe, the 
pot, and the paper, are their amuse- 
ments: the latter affords them a re- 
flection, as it were, of whatever amuse- 
ment is going forward, without the 
crowd, fatigue, or trouble of assbting 
there : in the paper, sitting quietly by 
bis fireside, the Londoner, after the 
business fatigues of the day, can form 
a better idea of the merits of the last 
new comedy, opera, or farce, than if ho 
had put himself to the trouble and in- 
convenience of attending the perform- 
ance : whatever of procession, cere- 
mony, or such-like, is going forward, 
is marshalled upon the broad sheet of 
the newspaper, as it was marshalled by 
the master of the ceremonies : the many 
good things that have been eaten, and 
the few that have been said, at a Man- 
sion-house dinner, are recorded for him 
in the paper with an accuracy no en- 
quiry of bis own could ever approach : 
the names of the fashionables who at* 

VOL. U. MO. CCCXYU. 



tended at Almack*8 in the west, and 
at the Chimney-sweepers* Benevolent 
Annual Ball in the east, are catalogued 
by the newspaper with scrupulous 
fidelity : in the newspaper, the most 
intimate affairs of his neighbours at 
large are laid open through the me- 
dium of police reports, law reports, 
and Parliamentary reports, as it would 
seem merely for his especial amuse- 
ment : kingdoms change masters, 
empires rise and fall, dynasties are 
undone, battles fought, and long 
lists of killed and wounded pu^ 
lished, merely to entertain him : ac- 
counts of expeditions sent out, at the 
instigation of oily-tongned Pharisees, 
to civilize, by means of new rum and 
small- pox, the nasty, rancid, bow^ 
le^ed, lark-heeled, baboon- faced, abo- 
mmable, black niggers, wherein our 
brave countrymen perish by whole- 
sale unpitiably, for the entertainment 
of the philanthropic reader and Bux<« 
ton the brewer of Whitechapel : ac- 
counts of banquets at Stafford Hoosesy 
2» 
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and death by starTation in Spitalfields ; 
statements of accidentPf offencesi bank- 
ruptcies, singular occurrences^ and 
sudden deaths : not only the mere re- 
cord of passing occurrences, but the 
spirit of the efents of the day^ retro- 
spectirely considered^ and prospec- 
tively> by able men» entertain the wor« 
thy citizen in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, with his heels on the fender: 
the worldy its cares, business, amuse- 
ments, is brought into his breakfast 
parlour, and having been well-aired, 
is laid upon the table in the microcotm 
of the newspaper. 

It is^ nowise wonderful, therefore, 
that the Londoner, whose soul and 
body are absorbed in his avocations, 
should find his chief amusement in per- 
using this wondreus daily mass of 
the reTolving world; he would in- 
deed be enamoured of fatigue who is 
not content to find all that is inte** 
resting, exciting, or amusing, within 
the broad sheet whose treasures are 
daily unfolded before him. The in- 
tense concentration of body and mind 
upon the business of the day, is an- 
other reason why the Londoner finds 
his greatest relaxation in complete re- 
pose ; his clean-swept hearth, bis com- 
fortable wife, his prattling little ones, 
and the evening paper, make the best 
and most heartfelt pleasures— at least 
we imagine as much — the laborious 
citizen can enjoy. Then there is the 
blessed Sunday, when the mire and 
dirt of mind and body is washed off, 
and the brain cleared of the cobwebs 
of the week, and put in order for a 
day of peace and quiet : when those 
who are impressed with a sense of 
their religious obligations, delight in 
discharging them, and those who have 
no sense of religion whatever— and in 
London their number is not few—- 
cannot help thanking God, in their 
hearts, that there is one day of the 
seven, when the shop is shut, the work- 
men discharged, ledgers, journals, and 
petty cash-books put to bed, and ens- 
tomers forgotten. 

We often think — Heaven help us I 
.^.that on Sunday there is a sabbath in 
the air— we think the spirits that pre* 
side over the harmony of Hearen walk 
upon the viewless winds, and hush 
them to repose in reverence of the sa- 
cred day ; the sun himself shines pla* 
cidly upon the tranquil earth: the 
clouds hang in graceAil forms from 
the Yanlt of the firmament ; the little 
choristers of the gro?es, to our ear^ 



have something hymn-Hke in their 
sabbath song of praise t peace visibly 
descends upon the brute creation, and 
nature arrays herself in robes of bright* 
er green: the heart of man partici- 
pates in the holy calm of the day of 
rest, forgets tempestuous passions and 
worldly cares, .and expands beyond 
itself, as it would taste, ere death, 
somewhat of the peace of a promised 
immortality. 

Among the Sabbath Yirtues and 
pleasures, hospitality with the Lon- 
doners is not forgotten ; the added 
pudding, and the supererogatory joint, 
are not produced for the purposes of 
solitary gratification, — cousin Tom 
and his wife and child are expected to 
join their friends on that day, from the 
unexplored territories of Bayswater, 
or the terra incognita of Camden 
Town. Aunt Martha, punctually at 
two, expects her favourite nephew and 
niece, who will take good care to be 
there to the minute, as they also, like 
aunt Martha, have their expectations. 
The miscellaneous Mr Smiths engaged 
in the city, where they reside, with 
partial board, during the week, join 
their respective ** governors " and an- 
xious mothers at the suburban villages 
of Islington, Kensington, or Clerken- 
well. Bank directors and eminent 
city merehants entertain a few friends 
at their country-seats round the me- 
tropolis; the fat fowl, now twirling 
suspended before the fire fW>m a bit 
of string, hooked on to a fork stuck in 
the mantelpiece, and which, while we 
read a sermon of Jeremy Taylor, we 
take care to preserve in a rotatory 
motion round its axis, basting at in- 
tervals, is the subscription dinner of 
ourselves and Frank Standisb, who Is 
to be here punctually at five, to eat 
his share of the aforesaid dreumro- 
tatory capon, and to entertain us with 
a full, true, and particular account of 
the splendid success of his last article 
in the Infbrnal Magazine, yclept, 
«« The Spectre Tom- Cat, or the 
Haunted Wash-house,'* with the epi« 
sode of the rat under the tiles. At 
eight oVlock, D*Orsay, Sam Rogers, 
Moore, Edwin Landseer, and a sprink* 
ling of titles, will sit down to a quiet 
dinner In one of the mansions of the 
nobility at the west end, and have an 
eveniag afterwards heathen gods and 
goddesses might envr. 

There are some, however, who ex* 
ereiie the Sunday virtue after a dxthm 
rent fashioD. Cmr friend Dick Dis* 
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naal Is of the nnmber. Dick» who was 
as gay as a lark, though not quite so 
early a riser, in onr younger davs, mat^ 
ried into a serious family, and a Tery 
serious business the marriage turned 
out for Dick. We encountered him 
the other day, emerging from the Re-^ 
llgious Tract Depositary^ with a par- 
cel under his arm ; we enquired what 
he had got there— the poor fellow 
blushed, and said something about a 
small purchase he was making for 
Mrs D. On enqnirlnff what day we 
could take dinner withhim, ho regret* 
ted to hear that Sunday waa our only 
open day, but finally, summing up 
courage, he hazarded a provoke for 
Sunday. 

On Sunday we went, accordingly, 
with the intention of spending the dky t 
the door of Dick Dismal's handsome 
bouse in Tabernacle Place was open- 
ed by a maid of such melancholy face 
and mien, that she might have sat ex- 
cellently well for the Virgin a los dO' 
lores. Our first enquiry, stimulated bt 
her funereal aspect, was whether all 
the family were well ; having receiv- 
ed a satisfactory reply, we were ush- 
ered into a cold formal parlour, the 
walls painted Quaker colour, and de- 
corated with portraits in mezzotint, 
of prim-visaged, square-out, blaok-a- 
viced fellows, whose physiognomies 
alone would have found them guilty 
in any court in Christendom. 

Dick Dismal and his lady, entering 
the room, put an end to our investiga- 
tion ; Dick was glad to see us, espe- 
cially as we could have a seat in his 
pew during the morning ministrations 
of the Reverend Sour Reout, while 
the lady congratulated herself that we 
should have an opportunity of com- 
paring the pulpit oratory of the Reve- 
rend Raspkr Hellholes, who was 
to preach in the afternoon ; but Cau- 
tioned us not to be led away by his 
apostolic elocution, until we conclud- 
ed the day by bestowing onr best at- 
tention upon the Reverend Feroci* 
ous Howl. In the mean time, while 
the went to prepare for chapel, she 



put Into our hands ft tolume of the 
" Missionary Martyrs," eonuining an 
account of the ceremonies observed 
by the Catawampa Indians, in cook- 
ing the Reverend Jabez Smeddcm, 
with the miraculous combustion of the 
body, evolving a supernatural smell 
of rum, by which the cannibds Were 
deprived of their feast, and by the as* 
sistance of a fresh importation of new 
tracts and old Jamaica, were finally 
converted to Christianity. Of the 
sermons we shall say no more thail 
that ther were impressive in the ex^ 
treme, if howling, cursings ranting, 
thumping, and convulsions, could make 
them so. There were three collec* 
tions in the course of the day, for thd 
purpose of diffusing primitive Mug* 
gletonianism among the natives of 
Boothia Felix. Between the acts— 
we beg pardon— the devotions, wa 
returned to dinner: a loin of ved 
roasted the day before, and untouch- 
ed, a ham, ancl other substantialities, 
composed our meal ; there were also 
a couple of dishes or so of hot vege- 
tables ; and although Dick Dismal and 
his lady assured us of their abhorrence 
of Sabbath cookery, we could not 
help thinking this was blowing hot 
and cold, or cheating the devil in the 
dark: we were content, however, to 
make our dinner on potatoes and 
greens hot, and veal and ham Cold, 
saying nothing on the subject. But 
imagine, truly Christian reader, yon, 
whose dishes are as warm aS year 
welcome, a loin of veal, choicest of 
good gifts, that should smoke in a red 
sea ofdelictous gravy, roasted the day 
before! reflect, if you can with for- 
titude, upon the fate of the exquisite 
kidney, tnat should come to table nest- 
ling in its lavers of semi-liquid fat. 
being suffered to congeal in untasted 
blessedness, and sent to table petrified 
in suet, like a toad In a cold stone i 
imagine the accompanying potables, 
parsnip wine and bad TeneriflTe, and 
avoid, as you love your peace, the 
Dick Dismals of your acquaintance I 



GoiNO tN St Ate. 



Processions, parades, and reviews, 
form one of the principal sources of 
innocent recreation to the Londoner. 
He is a perfect child in his admiration 
of spectack ; M you donbt it, borroif 



a drum and beat a tattoo at the corner 
of a street ; in a couple of shakes you 
will collect the whole deposable force 
of the vicinity. Going in state is, 
however, what mainly delights your ' 
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irne-born Cockney; his soul is in 
armsy and eager for the show. When 
her Majesty or the Lord Mayor go 
in state, holidays unnoticed in the 
Almanacs aro observed by him with 
religious scrupulosity; and although 
one of these shows is as like another 
show, as one e^^ is like another eg^^ 
yet your Cockney is the most miser- 
able mortal in existence if he behold 
sot all. What a day is Lord Mayor's 
day ! what crowds assemble all along 
the line of procession^ from the Man- 
sion-houso to the Bridge of Black- 
friars ! gorgeous is the advanced 
guard; spirit-stirring the flourish of 
trumpets from the Horse Guards* 
band,borrowed for the occasion; mag- 
samiiiious the City Marshal in hit 
scarlet uniformi jack-boots» and cock- 
ed hat ; magni6cent the glass coaches 
of the sheriffs^ decorated back and 
sides with the plasterers* or curry- 
comb-makers' arms ; the coachmen 
and footmen far surpass in gilding 
the gingerbread of Greenwich^ and 
with the whiteness of their silk stock- 
ings and breeches, what among white 
things can compare ? solicitous is the 
face of the City Solicitor, and that of 
the Remembrancer full of remem- 
brances ; but when the gilded rattle- 
trap conveying the Lord Mayor, and 
which looks as if it were long since 
broken down, heaves slowly Into view 
'— what shouts — what a rush to catch 
a momentary glimpse — what multitu- 
dinous echoes rend the answering 
skies! There the mighty man sits 
enshrined, bowing now to this side, 
sow to that, like the Mandarin in his 
own china shop, the Recorder in his 
big wig staring his Lordship full in 
the face ; the mace- bearer and sword- 
bearer poking their awful emblems 
of civic authority and power, sitting 
do$ €t do$t their state faces perked out 
of either window ; the portly coach- 
man, too, and the bunch of rapiered 
footmen hanging on behind, fat with 
scrapings of venison and turtle, must 
not be forgotten. Let no profane 
spectator imagine the great civic dig- 
nitary, now filling the eye of count- 
less thousands with embodied emana- 
tions of glory, a little, squab, duck- 
legged, four-square, pudding-faced 
ensample of humanity, with an eve 
for a hard bargain, and a paunch for 
a pail-full of turtle soup : if his eyes 
insist that it is so, don*t believe them, 
but let him run along at the heels of 



the procession to behold this Jnpiter 
of the city metamorphosed into the 
Neptune of the Thames. O, for a 
taste of the quality of honest John 
Taylor the water poet, or of Elka- 
'nah Settle, last of city laureates, to 
furbish forth to the fancy of the 
reader the gilded pomp and magis- 
terial circumstance of the acquatic 
procession from Blackfriars Bridge, 
where his Lordship, teetotaller- like, 
takes water, until, after diving under 
the arches of Waterloo and West- 
minster, he emerges, amphibious as a 
turtle, at Palace Yard Stairs, where 
he takes wine. People talk of the 
Doge of Venice in his state barge go- 
ing to wed the Adriatic: did they 
ever see the Lord Mayor of London 
in his state barge going to ask the 
Judges to dinner? Going to wed the 
Adriatic ! all mere romancing, trump- 
ed up by those good-for-nothing fel- 
lows the poets, for a night's lodging 
or a bit of dinner— we don't believe 
a word of it I We have heard of mar- 
riages sending a man to the dogs, 
but surely entering into the bonds of 
wedlock with a gulf is an infallible 
method of going to the fishes I No, 
no ; there never was any such thing ; 
it is all nonsense — an imagination of 
the poets, typical and mystical, like 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. The 
Doge of Venice, we take it, represent- 
ed an old bachelor, the Adriatic may 
have been emblematic of the lovely 
bride, lit up with smiles and sunshine 
— pale, tranquil, and interesting to- 
day ; to-morrow lashing herself into a 
devil of a fury, and breaking all the 
china and crockery. Would any poet 
of common sense compare the Doge of 
Venice to the Lord Mayor of London 
—the campaigns against the Turks to 
the exploits of the artillery company 
and lumber troop — Othello the Moor 
to the Lord Mayor's black fuotman in 
the yellow plushes — the Bucentaur to 
the Maria Wood — the isle of Cyprus to 
the Eel- pie bland at Twickenham— 
the Bridge of Sighs to the bridge of 
Southwark ? We wish poets in future 
would learn manners, and look for 
materials for epics, tragedies, and 
sonnets, leaving the Doge of Venice 
and the Adriatic, in the Lord Mayor's 
show. 

But, to return : the parapets of the 
bridges are crowded to repletion with 
the show-loving populace ; the barge 
of the worshipful company of sta* 
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tioaersy by virtue of superior intelli- 
gence — mind ever taking precedence 
of naatter — sweeps proudly up, stem* 
ming the receding tide with twenty 
pairs of oars, band playing and co- 
lours flying, making its way to Lam- 
beth^ there to receive a hamper of 
wine> from time immemorial the dole 
of the archbishops of Canterbury: 
next come the fishmongers, the pat- 
ten-makers, the barber-surgeon8> the 
skinners, the ironmongers^ and many 
more, in their barges, as like one to 
another as golden pippins floating in 
a pail : last of all comes the guardian 
angel of the Thames, the Doge of 
London, in a barge burnished with 
gold, and filled to suffocation with 
men in aniformy men at arms, and 
hogs in armour; now do the paientroes, 
planted by the wharfs along the river 
side, shake the air with their reverbe- 
rations: on high, like incense, as- 
cendeth the unbought acclaim of the 
mob — ^loud and long, trumpets pro- 
claim the happy consummation of the 
dangerous voyage — his lordship, tuck- 
ing his robe over his left arm, trotteth 
up the stair, under the shadow of his 
cocked hat, with the grace and dig- 
nity of an old fishwoman with a peck 
of oysters on her head emerging from 
a Rochester smack upon the wharf at 
Billingsgate. Thus far have we con- 
ducted the equestrian order of pro- 
cession, and the aquatic : now is form- 
ed a pedestrian array, marshalling his 
lord:)hip into the awful presence of the 
Judges of the Queen*s Bench and 
Barons of the Exchequer—*' Make 
way there for the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor of London,** shouts 
the crier of the court — " Make way 
there for the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex.'* Dense is the mob of 
briefless barristers pushing their way 
to catch a glimpse of the civic func- 
tionaries, and «* Make way there for 
the gentlemen of the bar," shouts the 
crier, whereat is much laughter. Now 
is the Lord Mayor presented, in a neat 
speech from the Iiecorder« to Lord 
Denman^ who> on the Queen's part, 
confirms the city*8 choice: now are 
hob-naib well aud truly paid down 
upon the nul by Hobler: now are 
tenders made of horse-shoes^ and the 
citizensy in lieu of certain lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, cut sundry 
sticks. Now doth his lordship^ in bis 
choicest phrase^ respectfully request 
Lord Denman and the rest of the 



Judges to take pot-luck with him, 
the which that learned lord, on be- 
half of self and fellows, duly ac- 
knowledgeth, stating what pleasure 
it will give him and his brother 
big-wigs to cut his lordship's mut- 
ton ; now the two lords, having 
smelt at the same nosegay, like the 
two kings of Brentford, exchange a 
profusion of bows and smiles, the for- 
mer retiring in a crustaceous or crab- 
like manner from the court, followed 
by mobs of the admiring briefless, 
whose elongated phizzes sufliciently 
indicate their regret that their anxious 
parents had not the good sense to have 
bound them *prentices to some reput- 
able trade, by which they might have 
got an honest living, and perhaps at- 
tained to the dignity and state of the 
truly great roan who waddles before 
them — the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London, Conservator of 
the river Thames, and top-sawyer of 
every thing and every body between 
the inside of Temple Bar and the out- 
side of Mile-End. The procession is 
re-formed in the same gingerbread 
order ; his lordship, undaunted by the 
dangers of the sea, boldly attempts a 
second time a voyage to Biackfriars — 
bells ring a merry peal— /aitg— /mg — 
tang — tang — tung — iing-^ang — tang^-^ 
trumpets sound — cannons rattle.^ 
bands play — away they go— all alive- 
mob shouts as if it was hired for the 
day — they land as before^ proceed to 
the Mansion-house as before — and, 
thank Heaven, there we have done 
with them. 

But what is all this to that auspicious 
day, when rumour bruits abroad that 
her Majesty is graciously minded to 
go in state — where? — no.matter where 
—for what purpose? — what's that to 
you ? it is sufficient for London to be 
informed that to-morrow her Majesty 
will go in state. Let no philosopher, 
cynic, or patriot, who has failed in 
getting a place, say, that going in 
state is nothing but a show, a proces- 
sion — that he would not go out of his 
w^y to see a dozen goings in state, or 
the like. Never mind, the world of 
London — our dear, little, densely- popu- 
lated, good-humored universe, will as« 
sist at the going in state — it is excite- 
ment for the day — it promotes the cir- 
culation of the blood— London likes 
going in state, and is determined to 
be there ; it is good for trade ; makes 
folks thirsty, helps the revenue, makes 
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the money flvt givos the dear girls 
talk for a week, pleases the children, 
makes the publicans fat and life- 
guardimen leao, and every body pleas* 
ed and happy: there are countleaa 
thousands of happy human faces gaz- 
ing on a show : what's the odds whe« 
ther the show is a show not worth 
showing, If multitudes are gratified in 
beholding It ? truly to be pitied is that 
man who cannot, now and then, be 
tickled with trifles. 

To-morrow the Queen is going in 
state— in the coffee houses, taverns, 
tap-rooms, from Mile- End gate to 
Hyde Park corner, from Islington to 
Marsh-gate, from Paddlngton green 
to Bermondsey church, nothing is 
talked of but the promised occurrence 
of her Majesty going in state. 

The line of procession — ^the hour — 
the which way, and wherefore — who 
will be permitted to go, and who will 
not— who is to stay at home to mind 
the house and cook the victuals — 
who is to have the ungracious duty of 
mounting guard over the shop-<-all 
this, anil much more, is the subject- 
matter of discussion at every fireside 
in the metropolis. Now do over- 
worked apprentices prefer their earn- 
est request to their masters to be per- 
mitted to take a forenoon*t relaxation 
in seeing the procession — pale-faced 
dressmakers purchase the same privi» 
lege at the expense of their dinners — 
the meohadto is content to lose half a 
day*B work — the little son of our land- 
lady, at this moment, is heard to de- 
clare he will go without dinner, and 
have a bit of bread and cheese, sooner 
than miss the chance of seeing the 
King of Prussia — our landlord, a hard- 
working poor man, whose baker*s bill 
amounts to eleven shillings a- week, 
devotes a day — that is to say five shil- 
lings sterling, and his expenses »to 
treat his wife and family to a sight of 
the King of Prussia ; his eldest daugh- 
. ter, little Mary, is now sobbing bitter- 
ly below stairs, having been appointed 
housekeeper for the day, and utterly 
refuses to do her copy, or read her 
lesson, until we have kindly promised 
to answer the door for her, and let 
her have the unspeakable felicity' 
of beholding the King of Prussia, 
with the rest of the family. The love 
of royalty Is assuredly an *' ultimate 
fact** in the constitution of an English- 
man — an innate principle of his na- 
ture ; he is independent of monarchy. 



yet he respects and loves the monarch j 
be has placed the law above the king, 
yet he loves the king above the law. 
The reason of this is obvious; acknow- 
ledging no *' right divine of kings to 
govern wrong," he fears not their 
despotism, for he knows that over 
him there can be no despot ; his tri« 
bute of respect is spontaneous, and 
bestowed from the overflowings of his 
heart : if the monarch be personally 
disliked, your Englishman pursues 
him not with huzias, nor delights in 
his appearances in public, but he re- 
spects the monarch, as the chief ma- 
gistrate appointed under the law i if, 
on the contrary, the reigning sove- 
reign be a personal favourite, then 
there are no bounds to his enthusiasm, 
it is the free-offering of an undemand- 
ed privilege — a homage, given be- 
cause it cannot be compelled^ and re- 
ceived in the spirit in which it la 
given. 

The eventful day appears— but dis- 
mal, dark, and foggy — looks like ndn, 
or sleet, or snow, or all three toge- 
ther. Many are the misgivings about 
going to see the going in state — many 
the doubts of the propriety of putting 
on best bonnets, and spick-and-span 
new hats. But the day has been ga- 
letted, and if the clerk of the weather 
office is determined to put a damper 
on the festivities, more shame to him. 
The earliest intimation the morning 
peripatetic has of the intended going in 
state, is a continuous line of poor crea- 
tures carrying forms, chairs, three- 
legged stools, old baskets, and every 
thing that can possibly confer a tem- 
porary altitude upon the purchaser, 
along the intended line of procession. 
Battalions of police of all the divisions, 
from A to Z inclusive, issue forth, 
marshalled by their respective super- 
intendents, distinguishable by silver 
embroidery upon their slatternly out 
eoats, and file through St James's 
Park, to the great amusement of the 
guardsmen npon duty, who delight in 
ridiculing the mock- military evolu- 
tions of the awkward squad. These 
important functionaries are stationed 
at short intervals, all the way from the 
triumphal arch at Buckingham Palace 
to the entranoes of both Houses of 
Parliament, baton in hand, and girths 
encircling the cufi^, to show that they 
are on active service. The fashionable, 
getting up at noon, and looking from 
the window of hb dressing-room. 
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obtenres an unintermUted current of 
human beingft setting strongly in one 
^iieetion — the direction of the gobg 
in state. 

And now the courtier sun» like % 
trimmiDg politician, comes over to the 
court, dispersing the demagogues of fog, 
and compelling the clouds to fly before 
him, like an aggregate meeting on the 
approach of the yeomanry cavalry t 
DOW he smiles, and shines, and looks 
bis best, for all the world as if he ex- 
pected a place under government. 

Dense and more dense becomes the 
accumulatiog mob. A little while ago 
there was space to move about, but 
every body now is taking a place, and 
running about to look out for a stunted 
tpectatori over whose shoulder they 
may have a peep to greatest advan- 
tage. Now mounted equerries and 
commissioners of police gallop hither 
and thither, preparing the way for the 
coming cavalcade. The artillerymen 
are at their guns in the enclosure, lin- 
•tocks in hand, and all ready to an- 
Bounce^ with mimic thunder, the 
moment the royal cort^e leaves the 
Palace. Now the mob begins to be 
Impatient, jostling its fellow mob at 
either hand, undulating to and fro in 
one compact mass, and pressing hard 
upon the police, who struggle to re- 
press it, like so many King Canutes 
or Mrs Partingtons. At length, so 
compact is the substance of the crowd, 
that it ceases to move— the tide is at 
the flood-^you can move neither back* 
wards nor forwards, to the left or to 
the right. There is a substantial 
street of mob. For a little while all 
is stilly but anon the Horse Guards 
dock, whose unduputed right io re- 
gulate the sun extends as far as Tem- 
ple Bar, there resigning his empire 
over time to the orthodox time-piece 
of St Paul's^ hums onb. The Royal 
Standard on the triumphal arch flut- 
ters, and is lowered — a low murmur 
like the distant sound of a mill-tail 
runs along the line — the cannons open 
their fiery throats — the Queen is 
ooMiNo— and all is noise, hurry, bus- 
tla, and confusion. 

First come, trotting slowly, a de* 
tachment of Life Guards clearing the 
way— rtheir sabres glisten in the air — 
their bearskin caps flout the sky^ — 
ladies are in raptures— such divine 
men, such lovely coats, beautiful 
swords — fascinating mustaches — 
handsome hors^ ( and then th^ opoer. 



covered with gold lace — divine, love- 
inspiring maul— tremble now, ye un- 
whiskered beaux, for the affections of 
your fair ones, and assure yourselves, 
that however your belles may regard 
you, at this moment that dear delight- 
ful ofllcer is the god of their idolatry ; 
and whatever sweet smiles they may 
condescendingly bestow on you, 'tis 
of that Adonis of the household troops 
they are thinking all the while. But 
the ladies have no time to fall despe- 
rately in love, for the beef-eaters ap- 
pear-^ remarkable old files, in the 
fashion of the days of Elizabeth, with 
embroidered frocks, and little porrin- 
ger velvet caps, bedizened with red 
and white ribbon, halberts over their 
shoulders, tottering and shambling 
along, like pilgrims of the unboiled 
peas ; — next following, behold several 
preliminary carriages and four, con- 
taining lovely ladies of the bed-cham- 
ber in lappets and diamonds, and 
fair-faced, elegant gentlemen of the 
diito, in blue embroidered coats, and 
elegantly fitting primrose tights: — a 
little pretty-faced page, in a military 
uniform, lolls carelessly in the lap of 
a lovely lady, like a sucking Mars 
nurtured by one of the Graces : next, 
in a carriage and six splendid bays, 
comes the Master of the Horse, a 
grand and awe-inspiring personage: 
after him, in a carriage with half-a- 
dozen beautiful blacks, the gracious* 
looking Mistress of the Robes: and 
then$ heralded by another squadron of 
horse, moves past us, more slowly than 
the rest, a pale, fair form, of youthful 
grace and beauty, her brow encircled 
by a diadem, and thoughtful, as if the 
weight of that glittering but uneasy 
burden pressed upon the brain ; each 
heart, as she passes, is upon each lip, 
and a burst of enthusiasm heralds the 
youthful Monarch in her triumphant 
way, A cloud of horse closes the 
procession, but unheeded and unre- 
membered : we turn away, oppressed 
with the weight of reflection that 
crowds upon us, contemplating the 
form of her upon whose dominions the 
sun never sets, and whose sovereignty 
a hundred millions of human beings 
cheerfully obey ; whose councils influ- 
ence, ^directly or indirectly, the inte- 
rests of the civilized world« 

How awful, and how grand, the re- 
sponsibility and position of that deli- 
cate young creature ! The homage that 
Bur^upda her, the sincere and unre- 
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strained enthusiasm with which she is 
eTery where received^ the good fortune 
that attends her puhlic, and the happi- 
ness that crowns ner domestic life, bow 
gratifying must these not be to the 
feelings of one in the bloom of youtbi 
when all the feelings of hope and love 
are worn in their newest gloss! Never 
did monarch, in the history of the 
world, before inherit so proud and 
happy a condition ; never, in the his* 
tory of the world, reigned a monarch, 
round whose person and throne was 
banded a more devoted people ; never, 
even in the sequestered vale of lowly 
life, existed a woman more truly be- 
loved and happy. When we reflect upon 
the fates of former prince's of our na- 
tion, and remember some beginning a 
career of promised happiness and 
glory, sinking, after a dreary day of 
life, into clouds and storms, turbulent 
and dark: others, from the day of 
their accession, contendi og with foreign 
and domestic foes, and spending all 
their energies in disastrous and un- 
productive war: others, again, wretch- 
ed in family feuds and domestic misery 
— how gratifying is it to us to see in the 
happiness, social and political, of our 
sovereign, the political and social 
happiness of our country : to know 
that her reign promises to us that 
long career of prosperity and glory 
so auspiciously dawning upon her 
opening day I Her sex, which might 
be supposed to be a monarch's weak- 
ness, is in her an element of strength. 
No personal feelings, save of unbound- 
ed love and admiration, can approach 
her. She is removed, not merely by 
the law, but by her own bearing, far 
above the whispered breath of faction. 
Her own body-guard, sedition dreams 
not of plots against her peace. She 
is of our British Queens, and with 
them we have historical associations, 
rich in national prosperity and glory. 
The days of Elizabeth and Anne re- 
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mind ns of the days of Sidney and 
Marlborough, of Burleigh and Ho* 
lingbroke — of statesmen, warriors, 
poets, men of letters, and, more than 
all, of high national spirit — of Indus* 
try, enterprizc, exploit ; — days when 
the man of lofty birth delighted to 
raise himself above his rank by the 
association with himself of lofty in* 
tellect — when the arts, that make 
peace glorious, were not less culti- 
vated than those that make peace 
secure, when power and talent work- 
ed together for the public good. 
Such were those glorious days, but 
days still more glorious are yet in 
store. All that bound us in homage 
and respect to Elizabeth and Anne, 
bind us to Victoria in enthusiasm and 
love. Shb is not merely our Queen, 
our chief magistrate, arbitress of the 
destinies of nations— in her we behold 
the dutiful daughter, the affectionate 
and happy wife, the tender mother. 
Wo are bound to her by ties, not so 
much of the law and the constitution, 
as of fireside sympathies and unpnr- 
chasable affections of the heart. 

Nor marvel, then, that the diadem- 
encircled brow is clouded by not un- 
pleasing care, but rather rejoice that 
ye behold not there smirking self- 
complacency of conscious beauty, or 
haughty regards of selfishness wrap- 
ped up in royal state. There is mat> 
ter for thankfulness that something of 
saddened thought illumes that face, 
towards which a nation turns in bright 
anticipation of the future. There is a 
consciousness in that face, less of con- 
gratulation in the echoing plaudits of 
an admiring people, than of thought- 
ful tenderness of their welfare ; and it 
is well for us that it is so — for giddi- 
ness were madness on a throne, and 
happy is she upon whose head de- 
scends, with the diadem, the carefnl so- 
licitude of a mother for her children. 



The Parks and Gardens. 



Fresh air is a luxury of the Lon- 
doner. He drinks it up, when he can 
get it, as a coalwhipper imbibes strong 
beer. The air of the densely-popula- 
ted parts of London — and what part of 
London is not densely populated?— 
surcharged with smoke and du9t, and 
vomited forth once and again from a 
million and a- half pairs of human 
bellows, becomes substantial vapour. 



gross and palpable. Sometimes you 
can smell it, oAcner you taste it, and 
at intervals you may cut it with a 
knife. When you get into the Parks, 
clear of the dusky town, your lungs 
at once inform you of the obligation 
you have conferred upon them by 
changing their diet ; your muscular 
fibre, braced by the current of pure 
air, becomes endued with unwonted 
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aetirity; your brain is exhilarated, 
and a pleasing intoxication stimu- 
lates every nerre; yonr impnlse is 
to run until you are tired, and then to 
repose at length on the green grass, 
inhaltng at every breath, with supple- 
mental sniffii, Dr Reid only knows 
how many cubic feet of the limpid at- 
mosphere. Therefore is the mere sight 
of open spaces and greenswards a 
recreation to the townsman, and much 
more to the town's wife and town, bred 
children ; and if all quarters of Lon- 
don were as nobly provided with 
*' respirators" as the West End, there 
would be no reason to complain of 
want of opportunity to indulge in this 
cheap, innocent, body-and-mind- re- 
cruiting luxury. People have queer 
notions of property at times ; we hear 
people talk of Royal Parks, and Royal 
Rangers, and Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests : Be it known, then, by 
all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting, that w£, the author of this 
series, are the proprietor of all the 
Porks— St James's, Green, Hyde, Re- 
gent's, Primrose Hill, Kensington Gar- 
dens, with all pastimes, recreations, 
disports, thereunto appertalhing ; to- 
gether with all that and those, the 
fresh air, bright sun, rippling waters, 
greensward, graveled walks, sweet 
breath of milking cow, savour of new- 
made hay, chirruping of cock sparrow, 
whistle of blackbird, song of nightin* 
gale; moreover, all blossoming of 
. trees, berries green and red for grati- 
fication of sight only, bough of fra- 
grant hawthorn for entertainment of 
mine nose, all vernal and autumnal 
hues of leaf on shrub or tree, are ours : 
held by us of her gracious Majesty and 
her royal predecessors in perpetuity, 
as tenant in common, at a rent of one 
penny roll, payable half-yearly on de- 
mand, to the biggest of the outlandish 
Muscovy ducks in St James's Park! 
We challenge public reprobation, if 
any landed proprietor ever exercised 
a more liberal discretion in the admis- 
sion of the public to his delightful 
demesne. Our gates, to not one 
whereof have we ostentatiously put our 
name, stand, from morning until night, 
hospitably open ; so far from feeling 
annoyed at the intrusion of strangers, 
we never enjoy a stroll through our 
grounds so much as when there are 
thousands similarly enjoying them- 
selves; we do not insbt on visiters 
putting Uieir names down in a book. 



or giving fees to the gatekeepers, or 
touching their hats to ourselves when 
they happen to encounter us anywhere 
about the grounds : our foresters, who 
may be recognized by their green 
frocks and gold-laced hats, have orders 
to behave with civility to every one, 
and never, by any chance, to use 
ratans against little children and nur- 
sery maids. We ob^rvc boards stuck 
up here and there throughout our de- 
mesne, signed ** Sussex, Ranger,** 
and finding that they exhibit no wan- 
ton restrictions, but are merely in- 
tended to preserve our property in 
good order, though not consulted on 
the subject, we are rather pleased than 
otherwise: we are compelled to inhi- 
bit fishing, otherwise there would be 
no fish, and to prevent bough-break- 
ing, otherwise there would be no 
boughs; but every facility for innocent 
and harmless recreation any casual 
visiter to our Parks is permitted to 
enjoy, with no more let, hinderance,or 
molestation than ourselves. We de- 
light in the pleasure our outlandish 
poultry in St James's Park gives our 
vbiters ; and though we cannot some- 
times help regretting that the larger 
water-fowl, or what we may appro- 
priately call the aristocracy of goose, 
should monopolize all the loaves and 
most of the fishes, while the lesser 
tribes, or what may be denominated 
the democracy of duck, hang upon the 
outskirts, picking up at intervals un- 
regarded crumbs ; yet when we con- 
sider that the same thing occurs on 
land, and is common to bipeds with 
and without feathers, we can only con- 
clude that this partial distribution of 
good things is a law of nature. 

The enclosure in St James's Park 
is the shrubbery, as it were, or orna- 
mented portion of our demesne ; we 
are sometimes censured for excluding 
from hence persons not dressed, as the 
phrase b, respectably ; but npon con- 
sideration, we think this little prero- 
gative of ours may be as well retained, 
—there b a moral in it — a premium, 
as it were, held out to the humblest 
man in society, to keep hb wife and 
children decently dressed, and to 
equip himself with a suit of passable 
clothes, wherein to participate in the 
diversions of the ducks. To walk in 
the enclosure is as much an object of 
ambition to the milliner, the nursery- 
maid, the artizan, the 'prentice, as to 
waltz in Almack's b to the young 
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Mpirantf of /on. The eoolosure it « 
llule parddiae of ezclutives out of 
doors* and if it gtimulates any one to 
better the appearance of Ihetr con4i<* 
tioD for the purpoae of entering it, 
there ii thus an additional pleasure 
added to the actual enjoyment. Be- 
sides, the place is so orowded at times* 
that if raggamuffios were indisort- 
minately admitted* visiters would stand 
a good ohanoe of carrying away spe- 
cimens of natural history not alluded 
to in the catalogue of the Ornitholo* 
gieal Society's choice oolieotion. 

We have heard, once or twice in our 
lives* animated vegetables talk with 
rapture of the country: luckily we 
know nothing of the matter ourselves* 
and never intend to enlighten our 
darkness by experience i but we have 
heard from an adventurous friend, who 
set out one morning on an explora- 
tory excursion to Edgeware* but only 
succeeded in reaching Harrow On 
Ihe Hill* where he lost his way* and 
oould get nothing but eggs and bacon 
for dinner, that he was up to his knees 
in mud half the way* which* he conjec- 
tures* congeals* and by the action of 
Ihe atmosphere turns to dust in the 
summer time. This enquiry, as our 
friend b writing a communication to 
the Royal Society upon the subject* 
we shall not anticipate. Now* look at 
our Parks } we will suppose you en- 
tered, at the Horse Guards* walked 
through the enclosure* and round it ; 
taken out at the gate opposite Cleve- 
land Row, and carried round the cor- 
ner of Sta£P6rd House into the Green 
Park ; insinuated through the triumph- 
al arch at Hyde Park corner* prome- 
naded along the sandy shores of the 
Serpentine, admitted to the shady pe- 
netralia of Kensington Gardens, finally 
emerging through the Bayswater 
Gate, turning up Westbourne Row* 
and making your way, by an in- 
tricate and somewhat circuitous route* 
not clearly laid down upon the maps* 
through St John's Wood and Padding- 
ton to the Regent's Park ; which hav- 
ing circumambulated, you ascend 
thy hill, delightful Primrose | thence 
directing the magnetic needle of thine 
Bose to the northern pole* you be- 
hold the sister hills of Hampstead and 
Highgate, and far beyond* the hither- 
to unexplored Arcadia of eggs and 
bacon I turning your delighted optics 
towards the dear delightful town, you 
regard complacently the immensity of 



extended streets* with their everlasU 
ing canopy of fog, and the great St 
Paul's looking down with proteotiTo 
dignity upon the myriad of habita- 
tions clustering round his feet : with 
thoughts intent upon the good dinner 
that awaits you, in which eggs and ba- 
con have no share* and rejoicing in the 
sharpness of your appetite, you hasten 
your descent* and passing rapidly 
through the semi* barbarous suburbs 
of the north, and the parvenu locality 
of Russell Square, you are once more 
at home in your comfortable tavern* 
full of pleasurable recollections of 
your day, and luxuriating at your ease 
over the interesting details of the Sun- 
day paper. But our rural swains will 
say* this is not the country t good 
gracious me I is not the pure, sweet* 
appetizing air we have inhaled to-day, 
the oomitry? are not those trees and 
shrubs, infinite in their variety, and 
whose names you who have lived in 
the rural districts all your life, can- 
not tell us — the country ? Are not those 
rare and curious ducks and water- 
fowls not only of the country^ but of 
all countries? is not the song of the 
nightingale in Kensington Ganlens* of 
the country ? the bright green fields, 
the shady elms, waters glittering in 
the holiday sun* blue over- arching 
sky* glowing happy faces, browsing 
flocks and herds---are not these of the 
country ? 

But, in addition to this* we have all 
the appliances and means to boot 
the country can borrow from the 
town t we have the sweet security of 
gas lamps and police $ the agremens 
of nicely graveled walks, where all is 
as dry and comfortable under our feet 
as the flagged causeway \ and, what 
alone makes the country endurable, 
close proximity to town. What is it 
that makes a mile of rural walk equal 
in apparent length to three miles of 
street- walking? palpably, because the 
eye and mind* excited and engaged at 
every step* and continually stimulat- 
ed by the unintermitted succession of 
new objects* cheat the way of its weari- 
ness, and make us forget the actual 
distance we have travelled ; whereas* 
in the country, as we have been told* 
tlie only enjoyment of the pedestrian 
ia in anticipating with many a groan 
the probable proximity of the next 
Bueceeding mile-stone. In our parks* 
on the contrary* all the pleasure deriv- 
able from the observation of dress, man- 
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ner, deportmrat, and tho inflnite yarie* 
ties of human character, Is superadded 
to the enjoyment of charms of mereljr 
oatural beauty t our way, pleasant as it 
is, seems ne?er long $ sneeessive groups 
of Tarious orders and conditions of 
life keep us employed in amusing spe- 
culation. We are pleased when we 
behold the affectionate husband lead 
Ibrth his wife and little ones, catering 
to*day fbr the innocent recreation of 
. those who have been his solace and 
eomfort during the busy week: the 
wife repays with placid looks of mo* 
therly content tlie attentions of her 
huftbandi and as the little prattlers 
make their droll obserrations upon all 
they see, their parents interchange 
•miles cf unalloyed delight, which, 
though we dare not envy, we would 
wish to share. 

How decent and respectable, for 
•zaraple, seems that private gentle* 
nan of the Life Guards! — lest any 
body should cavil at the word gtn^ 
tkmant we beg to observe that all 
the private soldiers of the Life Guards 
are enlisted as gentlemen, and as such 
entered on the muster-roll^carrying 
in his arms a chubby infant, although 
already encumbered with his military 
appointments, and accompanied by his 
genteel-looking wife, to whom be pays 
as sincere, though not such marked, 
attention as he did when he was court- 
ing her for his bride: what a fine, 
manly, soldierly fellow he looks, and 
'good-humoured withal : it is difficult 
to believe that he would not make a 
good officer, and we regret that our 
Uiterest with Lord Hill is not sufficient 
to enable us to recommend him for a 
commission. Then there is that gen- 
tleman in black, sedulously tending 
the steps of a lovely, prattling girl — 
alas, we fear he is a widower, for he 
looks into the fkee of his little one as 
if he reeognised in her at once an 
Image and a pledge of a dear one he 
may have lost : then behold that fkt 
and greasy eitiien f^ora the east, his 
Arowfly wife and dowdv daughters, all 
glistening in silks, imitation precious 
stones, and Brummagem Jewellery,sa* 
tisfied that they have attained by dint 
of mere outlay, without the assistance 
of a particle of taste, the whole art of 
drees : eontrast with them that young 
lady, dressed scrupulously plain, at- 
tended by the thin, erect, white-hair- 
ed old gentleman in top boots and 
buckskins } the femer b the wealthiest 



lieiress in Europe, and might have 
purchased the crown of Poland in 
ages when that bauble was set up for 
sale, and voted herself a civil list and 
subsidies afterwards — the latter is one 
of our most distinguished public eha<6 
racters. Turn we from them to con- 
template a modest young man in a 
brown frock and grey pantaloons, with 
an umbrella under his arm ; you see 
nothing remarkable about him : pro- 
bably not, but look at his dogs — dogs 
that have been painted by Landaeer : 
that gigantic bloodhound, spattered, 
as it were, with gory drops, is worth 
running a mile to look at ; and that 
exquisitely formed little spaniel of the 
Blenheim breed — what a love it is ! the 
mpdest young man, owner of the dogs, 
is conjectured to be in possession of 
landed and other Income to the amount 
of between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds a-year ; but it is more 
than probable that he has no know- 
ledge, even in himself, what is the 
exact annual value of his vast posses- 
sions. Next pass in review before 
us a trio of dapper, smirking, 'pren- 
tices, with cigars in their cheeks : did 
you ever see such stunted little mis- 
creants in your life ? the smoke of their 
cigars is much less intolerable than 
their conceited airs and arrogant as- 
sumption : they are evidently out for 
the day, the counter claiming them for 
the rest of the week. But how shall 
we describe the inflnite varieties of 
character and costume that pass be- 
fore our unwearied eyes ? they come 
like shadows, so depart : they are to 
usmereapparitions of flesh and blood— 
the human ephemera of the day : their 
faces are unfamiliar to us, nor do we 
ever expect to recognize them on this 
side the grave : yet there is pleasure in 
beholding so many enjoying them- 
selves; and when we reflect that, after 
all the privilege to stroll through a 
green fleld is the spring of their enjoy- 
ment, does it not read us a salutary 
lesson with how little human beings 
are made happy ? Many and many a 
delightfhl day have we spent within the 
precincts of our parks In contemplative 
recreation ; nor, until we incur a for- 
feiture by bad behaviour, are we in- 
clined to exchange their semi«>rural 
pleasures fer aught the country has in 
its power to bestow. Brinsley, the 
celebrated engineer, Is reported to have 
said, that the use of rivers is to feed 
canals ; the country, in like manner. 
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It of use to feed the town. For what 
do fields whiten with the bending 
corn ? — for London ; for what do the 
broad green pastures fatten countless 
flocks and herds?— for London: for 
what do ships traverse the stormy main. 
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returning from the comers of the earth 
with teas, silks, spices, wines, all. in 
brief, that the never-satisfied vanities 
of citizens require ? — for London* 
London hath stomach for them all. 



FAias 



Make up, at periodical intervals, an- 
other source of recreation to the Lon- 
doner. In provincial towns, fairs, as 
every body knows, are places where 
horses, cows, sheep, are bought, sold, 
or exchanged, and where commodities 
of all sorts are exposed for sale — busi- 
ness forming the principal entertain- 
ment of the fair, and fun only, as it 
were, incidental to the evening's 
amusement. But in the suburban fairs 
of London, and in that of St Bartho- 
lomew, of glorious memory, business 
is little thought of ; fun is the article 
in greatest demand, is of almost every 
pattern ; and every body going to the 
fair provides himself with money to 
spend, as they call it, which means 
purchasing to the extent of their capi- 
tal a greater or lesser quantity of the 
commodity aforesaid. Easter and 
Whitsuntide are the great fair sea- 
sons; and Greenwich is the great 
monarch of all Easter and Whitsun- 
tide fairs, although Camberwell, Croy- 
don, and Fairlop fairs, are not to be 
despised. To Greenwich, however, 
at Whitsuntide or Easter, every body 
must go, for one day at least ; *pren- 
tices are absent without leave, charity 
boys abscond, inmates of union work- 
houses scale the walls at imminent 
risk of their necks, sooner than not 
have a share in the festivities of Green- 
wich ; go every body must, and will. 
We have been assured by an intelli- 
gent foreigner, who had travelled 
much, that the most astonishing sight 
he ever beheld was the fleet of steam 
vessels conveying holiday folks to 
Greenwich fair. Truly it is a surpris- 
ing spectacle — the boats removed from 
other stations, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the demand during this festive 
season, succeed one another at inter- 
vals of five minutes throughout the 
day, absolutely alive with men, wo- 
men, and children, perched on the 
paddle-boxes, swarming on the deck* 
and hanging from the rigging; the 
boat sways to and fro with its ani- 
mated cargo, nor is it possible to con- 
teroplate^ without feelings of alarm 



amounting to horror, what might be 
the result of an accidental collinon 
with another vessel under such oir- 
cumstances. 

We have seen, more than once» 
when the vessel has been cast off, thus 
alive with human beings, from the 
wharf, and the master has peremptorily 
declared he cannot take one more, the 
** tenters,*' as they are called, or per- 
sons who attend collecting passengers* 
seize upon a robust gentleman by the 
arms and legs, and lifting him off the 
ground, fling him bodily among the 
Uving mass on board, to the infinite 
gratification and enjoyment of every 
body, except the robust gentleman 
aforesaid. Arrived at the scene of 
action, every one makes the best of 
his way to the Park, resisting the 
blandishments of eating and coffee- 
house keepers who assaU them by the 
way, and reserving the attractions of 
the booths for the evening's enter- 
tainment. 

Although of small extent, compris- 
ing little more than two hundred acres, 
the Park of Greenwich is one of the 
most beautiful of our royal parks, 
having an agreeably undulating sur- 
face, great diversity of hill and dale, 
and a profusion of fine old trees, firs 
and chestnuts especially. From the 
hill whereon is erected the observa- 
tory, and from another eminence 
called One- Tree Hill, the spectator 
has delightful prospects of London, of 
the river winding and turning at his 
feet, and of the distant wooded hills 
of Essex. Here are stationed, with 
telescopes and other optical instru- 
ments, not a few of the venerable 
pensioners of the Hospital, around 
whom is always collected a crowd of 
admiring gazers ; adown the slopes 
are hundreds of foolish young people 
risking their necks, clasping their fair 
ones round the slender waist, and, 
rushing with all possible velocity, not 
unfrequently breaking their noses or 
necks at the bottom of the declivity — 
a custom much more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 
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Id the yalleyt and on the level 
iwardy circles are formed for the pur- 
pose of eDJoyiDg a primitive amuse- 
mentf called ** Kiss in the ringy" the 
most attractive of all holiday sports 
to the youngs people. A brief descrip- 
tion of tills pastime may not be unin« 
terestingi and will server at least, aa 
an annotation to the next forthcoming 
edition of the «Basta** of Joannes 
Secundns. The circle having been 
completed without any incantation, or 
other mystery, than simply catching 
bands, an amateur st^s forward, and 
planting his stick in the sod, and his 
hat on it, volunteers the laborious 
office of clerk. A glove is then pro- 
cured, or, in default thereof, a bit of 
glove leather ; and the possessor, 
usually a gentleman, walking ronnd 
the ring, drops his signal at the feet 
of the lady he most admires ; she im- 
mediately takes to her heels, her swain 
foUowing at the top of his speed, like 
a greyhound pursuing the timid hare» 
and after a series of windings, doub- 
lings, and turnings, secures, and leads 
her captive triumphantly into the 
centre of the circle, where his privi. 
lege, from time immemorial it is to 
print a kiss upon her crimsoned check : 
the clerk demands another as his fee, 
which is sometimes granted, and the 
damsel, arranging her ruffled plumes, 
resumes her place as spectator of the 
flight and capture of others. It must 
not be imderstood, that in this amusing 
play, the gentlemen have it all their 
own way : on the contrary, the ladies 
are at least as active in selecting 
their favourites, which they do in the 
same manner, dropping the glove at 
the foot of their favourite, and running 
as far as they are able or willing, re- 
miuding us of the love-making as far 
back as the days of Virgil : — 

** Male me GaUtea petit, lasciva paella, 
£t fugit ad saliced, et te capit ante 
Tided." 

Love-making is the same in all 
ages and all climes : an apple, a band- 
kerchief, a flower, a pebble, or, as in 
the Island of Saints, a potato, is the 
missile of Cupid ; at Greenwich fair, 
the fragment of a glove answers the 
purpose. We might fill a volume 
with the holiday amusements of the 
fairs, among which fortune-telling is 
not forgotten. Encamped on the out- 
skiru of the heath, you may observe 
a number of swartbyi athleU^ and fre- 
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((uently not unpleasing-looking women 
in scarlet cloaks, stuff petticoats, and 
gaudy handkerchiefs bound round their 
raven locks : these are gipsy fortune- 
tellers, and near them may you observe 
green young gentlemen, and romantic 
milliners, hovering about for a fa- 
vourable opportunity of penetrating 
the darkness of futurity. We have 
ourselves often crossed the palms of 
these swarthy destinies with a six- 
pence, for the purpose of penetrating, 
if we could, not the doubtful future, 
but of ascertaining upon what prin- 
ciple, if any, was based the art and 
mystery of foitune-teUing. We never 
could make out more ^an that the 
secret of their skill consists in dealing 
out vague and barren generalities, like 
all other prophetic humbugs from the 
days of the Delphic Oracle to our 
time : they have got a knowledge of a 
few fixed and inviolable principles of 
human nature, and upon these they 
are accustomed to trade upon human 
credulity: they know, for instance, 
that it is an almost invariable law of 
man to place his afiectioos upon ob- 
jects differing in physical. and mental 
attributes from his own : or, as that 
first-rate fellow, Sheridan Knowles, 
nobly expresses it — 

'' lo joining contrasts Heth love*8 delight. 
Complexion, stature, Nature mateth it, 
Ifot with its like, but with iu opposite.*' 

Thus they assure ourselves, who are 
as black in the muzzle as a Scotch 
terrier, that a fair lady (Heaven blesa 
her 1} b dying for love of us ; that a 
dark man (perdition seize the dark 
man !} is our rival, and that we must 
have a care of him : that there may 
be crosses in our love (crosses will 
come over things, we know,) but that 
all will go well, if we never despair — 
[hope is the parent of success] : that 
we will, in the end, cut out the dark 
man, become the happy husband of 
the fair lady, and the fond father of 
an unlimited number of beautiful 
brindled babies I 

The same rule is applied, with the 
requisite variations, to the fair sex ; 
those that are dark are destined to the 
arms of sweet fair gentlemen, and 
those that are fair will become the 
brides of darling gentlemen in black* 
and so on : there is always a rival of 
whom we must have a care, and 
crosses we must expect, but in the 
end all will go well : this, we protest 
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is all the t alue we ever eotild «xtraet fbr 
sondrj Btzpences from the fortune- tell* 
iog sisterhood. We must do them the 
credit toconfesS|hoireYer,thBt they prof- 
fer minatef particulars than the abote 
forashilling i half-a-crown will inform 
you the exact number of loyal sub- 
jects you and the fair lady^ or dark 
gentleman, as the case may be^ will 
contribute to' Qneeot Victoria : but half* 
a-Bovereign I — half- a-soterelgn will 
do more with the gipsy sbterhood 
than we choose to dilate upon at pre« 
sent* The invention and originality 
that formerly distinguished this ora* 
cnlar class seems to have been for- 
gotten ; or rather the times in which 
we live are unfatourable to the en- 
couragement of prophetic art: who 
would beliete any thing in days when 
encyelopcedias are to be purchased 
for a penny? There is a tradition 
that a gipsyt upon a time, applied to 
the unfortunate King Charles I. for 
alms, and being refused with expres* 
sions of ridicule and contumely, is 
said to hate drawn from her bosom a 
mirror, which presenting to the 
monarch, he beheld therein his own 
figure decollated, upon which he was 
seized with much alarm, and liberally 
assisted the swarthy prophetess : now, 
it is by no means unlikely that, in 
times of trouble, and when few men 
of rank could calculate with certainty 
how long their heads might be their 
own, a trick of this sort, so easily con- 
trived, might haye been the source of a 
very considerable revenue ; especially if 
we reflect that in those troublesome 
times the belief in astrology and 
palmistry had hy no means passed 
away, even from the minds of the 
higher classes. The traveller, how- 
ever, is now tired of the gipsies, 
donkey-riders, and kissers in the ring: 
he has played a little at all the ri(U- 
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oulous games of tfao fait*, and, as a 
matter of course, lost a trifle to all i 
the shades of evening are beginning to 
fall, and he descends to flnd a new 
source of entertainment in the canvass 
town, sparkling with toys, gim-cfaek* 
ery, and gilded gingegrbread. 

What noise, tumult, and excitement 
is here : beating of drums, whistling 
of flfes, grunting and groaning of 
trombones and serpents : to the right 
the Swiss giantess may be seen for the 
trifling charge of one penny sterling: 
to the left, Sit a like sum, you are in* 
vited to visit ** the very littlest dwarf 
man and woman as ever you did see: ** 
a little farther on, you are arrested by 
a lively representation of the live cro^ 
codile, together with** that beautiM 
little animal, the spotted lynx : '* Rieh« 
ardson^s show in all its glories occti* 
pies the post of honour : every where 
you are informed at every minute of 
the evening, that the performance Is 
** Just exactly agoing to begin $ *' and 
it is only when, beguiled by the an* 
tics of the clown, the buflVion oratory 
of the showman, and the dancing girls 
in trousers with triple frills, you pay 
your money, and enter the booth, you 
discover to your sorrow that all the 
performances worth seeing have been 
exhibited out of doors. Then yoti 
have the Grown and Anchorman apart* 
ment of canvass, a fbriong at least in 
length and broad in proportion: a 
tiiousand cooples at the same moment 
are footing it on the light and heavy fan* 
tsstictoe: fiddles scraping, waiters hur* 
rying hither and thither: laughing, 
talking, joking, theoretical and prae*^ 
tlcal. What could have induced 
Captain Ross to undertake hazardous 
expeditions to the north pole? here, 
we will engage, he might have disco- 
vered the genuine Boothia Felix!** 



The Derby Dat. 



There are, as we have said, holi- 
days not mentioned in the Almanacs* 
which are, notwithstanding, very ri- 
gorously kept ; the Derby day b one 
of them. This eventful day is one of 
the very few days in the year when 
any difference can be detected in the 
throng, noiee, bustle, and confusion of 
London life ; yet you can detect on 
this day a palpable diminution of the 
j^opulatioD. There is less appearance 



of business In the city, and the Wett 
End is idmost altogether deserted : a 
going in state hardly concentrates a 
greater multitude in one spot than the 
great race for the Derby. There Is 
something in the nleasures of the tnrf 
peculiarly gratifying to an English- 
man : the race for the Derby is not 
merely an exhilarating sight ; there 
is a speculation in it : for nine monthi 
previouBy erery hotels tavern, and 
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publio-hotise» hu a list of subseribera 
to the Derbj : there are among all the 
young' men about town Derby clubs^ 
and even the waterman of a hackney 
coach stand wonld fancy he had lost 
caste if be did not sport half a sove- 
reign or so upon one or more favourite 
* osses' in the Derby : those who can 
hazard no more than a quartern of 
gin, take care to have a quartern of 
gin betted upon the result of the Derby. 
The Derby day^ too« is a favourite 
day for cold fowl and champagne 
subscription parties ; those who do 
not care to see the race co to see the 
crowd* to eat, drink, and be merry ; 
some go because friends are going, 
others because they are not; one 
goes for one reason, one for another; 
but the contagion seems to take hold 
of half the town, for every body who 
can go at all, any where, goes to see 
the running for the Derby. The 
west*enders, and all who can afford 
it, go in style — four-in-hand is the. 
favourite; and from the doors of 
Limmer*s, Long's, and all the fashion- 
able west-end hotels, you may observe 
a quick succession of elegantly ap- 
pointed vehicles, crowded with young 
men of fashion, setting forth for the 
Derby : city people stage coach, gig, 
and chay it; humble follis go in cara- 
vans, costermongers in their carts, 
and chimney-sweepers on their don- 
keys ; some go by railway, others the 
best way they can. A very pleasant 
route is by the Croydon rail, thence, 
either by omnibus, coach, or on foot, 
to the scene of action ; we prefer the 
latter. The walk from the railway ter* 
minus lies through pretty, retired vil- 
lages, by the sides of clear, bubbling 
streams, and over airy, healthful 
downs; the distance, some three or 
four miles, b easy, and there is much 
amusing character and incident to be* 
guile the way. Or the pedestrian may 
take advantage of the Southampton 
railway, as far as New Kingston, 
whence he has a less agreeable walk 
along the high road to Epsom, a dis- 
tance of somewhere about four miles ; 
or he can go by one rail and return 
by the other. 

The downs of Epsom, or more pro- 
perly of Banstead, are situated at a 
considerable elevation, and the view 
from the roof of the grand stand is 
magniBcent, embracing London on 
the one side, the royal towers of 
Windsor on the otheo and all aroond 



a rich» wooded, and beautlAiUy-un- 
dulated country. 

Over the downs are spread numer- 
ous tents, those immediately in the 
vicinity of the Grand Sund collected 
into a village, or rather town, with 
streets and lanes between^ enclosures 
for horses, and every possible aceom- 
modation for the multitudes expected 
on the eventful day ; gaming booth!, 
too, are in profusion, and, in short, 
every contrivance that eaii be imagin- 
ed for assisting those in spending 
their money Who come hither to 
spend the day. The crowd accumu* 
lates with extraordinary rapidity; 
carriages are now collected on tne 
rise of the opposite hill, into a com^ 
pact mass, and the downs are alive 
with equestrians galloping to and fro; 
round the k>etting post, within an eiK 
closure set apart for the purpose, the 
speculators on a great scale are ooN 
lected, making up their books, as the 
term is, and the coolness with which 
hundreds and thousands are offered 
and taken upon the issue of the race^ 
is truly astonishing. Little do the 
noble animals now reposing in their 
stables, know the interests, fears, and 
ezpectationsi that depend upon the 
exertions they will soon be called ttp4 
on to make in behalf of their respec- 
tive backers; and as little do some of 
the backers themselves dream of the 
sinister influences that may be at work 
to falsify tbeir hopes, and prevent the 
race being to the swift, or the battle 
to the strong. A bell rings, the 
signal for saddling, and the horsemen 
gallop en masse to see the horses 
led from their stables, and to make 
their remarks upon their various pre- 
sumed excellences and defects. In 
which^as we know nothing what- 
ever of the matter— we shall not 
attempt to participate, further than 
to express our admiration and de- 
light at the symmetry of form and 
high blood exhibited in the noble an- 
nimals, whose forthcoming struggle 
with each other forms the grand at- 
traction of the day. We are more 
in our element watching the crowd 
upon yonder bill-side — a crop of 
human beings, waving to and fro 
like a field of com agitated by the 
breeae; as the moment of starting 
approaches, the so/on of the grand 
stand is deserted — the ladies, bloom* 
ing upon the balconies like a col- 
lection of rare exotic^ the gentle- 
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men, crowdings the roof, head above 
head, in one impenetrable mass ; the 
minor stands are crowded to their ut- 
most capacities, with well-dressed per- 
sons of both sexes; a broad ribbon 
of richest green, extended along the 
living mass that covers the sides of 
the course, marks the line of the ra- 
cing ground, from Tattenham comer 
to the winning post ; now are eating 
booths, drinking booths, and gaming 
booths all deserted; now do <<pick- 
a-backs,*' poor creatures who let them- 
selves out bj the head and shoulders, 
take up their positions along the rails 
that limit the course, and sustain the 
living burdens, who have engaged 
them for sixpences and shillings ; now 
every ear is erect to catch the sound 
of the signal for the start : thei^ are 
offt they are off—no^ it is a false start, 
and only serves to double the excite- 
ment; every eye is now strained upon 
the roof of the grand stand, and it is 
truly a wonderful sight to behold a 
sea of expectant human faces, all 
turned upward in the same direction, 
as if they were having their portraits 
taken by the photogenic process ; at 
length, after telescopes have been 
taken up, and put down for the fif- 
tieth time, a humming sound ema- 
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nates from the grand stand, and a 
general craning of necks follows ; 
at last they are fairly off, some 
** outsider '* taking the lead for a 
few seconds, with pitiful ambition: 
now they gather into a cloud, setting 
to their work, and faster, faster, fil- 
ter still becomes the pace, though as 
yet nor whip nor spur have done their 
work ; now you see those that have got 
speed stretch a- head, pulling the joc- 
key between their ears, while others 
are held back by main force fur the 
last grand push : now the favourite 
creeps towards the inside with long, 
steady, and determined strides; now 
the outsiders tail off, seeing their 
chance is gone ; like a gust of wind 
across tho unruffled waters, see them 
sweep round Tattenham corner, spum- 
ing the ground with, their heels. Who 
has it? Who has it? is the cry ; now 
one, now another, head and head, 
stretch and stride ; they are a hundred 
yards from the winning post, yet it is 
any body's race ; the favourite is half a 
length a-head, but ** blue and yellow ** 
shuts him from your eye ; now, whip, 
now, spur ; — Lord 1 What a beautl' 
ful race ! — the last stretch gives it to 
** blue and yellow*' by a he^, and the 
favourite b the favourite no morel 
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Therc seems to be a very unneces- 
sary fear that foreign artists will be 
employed in the decoration of our new 
Houses of Parliament — unnecessary, 
because it seems to be settled by the 
very terms upon which the commis- 
sion for the purpose was formed, that 
such decoration is desirable as a means 
of promoting the fine arts in this coun- 
try — so that preliminary to their re- 
port the object is defined. If that 
is well understood at once it will save 
unprofitable discussion, unworthy jea- 
lousy of foreign artists, and misappli- 
cation of the studies of our own. Our 
own artists will assuredly be employ- 
ed ; and if the terms upon which the 
commission has been formed did not 
guarantee so much, the acknowledged 
talents of many of our painters would 
demand it. On both grounds, there- 
fore, we may set aside this fear, fruit* 
less of good, and direct our attention 



rather to the modes of decoration. 
There is here ample field for thought, 
and more difficulties will present them- 
selves than perhaps have been as yet 
admitted to exist. 

By modes of decoration, we mean 
both the designs, and means' or 
vehicles by which they are to he' exe- 
cuted. Upon the nature of! designs 
little has been said, though that is 
perhaps by far the most important 
part of the subject. Upon the vehicles, 
means, or materials, much has been 
said, and much written. We were 
ourselves inclined to decide in favour 
of fresco, bearing in mind the perfect 
effect of the Heliodorus of Raffaeic, 
until we learned, in the course of the 
controversy, that the work which in- 
fluenced our opinion was in fact only 
kept together upon the wall by 
innumerable nails. And as to the 
beauty of effect and finish, it must be 
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obflerred that the Heliodonis almost 
•tandft alone ia eiceUeoce. If we re- 
moye, then, from fresco, the supposed 
adrantagesof dorabilltjywhat remains ? 
A pictore In fresco, as in distemper, 
from the nature of the surface, b more 
immediately, and in all its parts, visi- 
ble. It is the polished surface of the 
oil picture which, though its peculiar 
beauties are the result of it, renders it 
less obrious to the eye. Etery pic- 
ture should, therefore, be examined 
by itself. Works in eombioation will 
not tell with unity of efiect; conse- 
quently, the power of uniting with 
architecture in design or colour must 
be much circumscribed. Still, oil may 
ha?e so many and great advantages as 
to counterbalance this defect. We 
here speak of these methods as applied 
strictly to pictures, not to the merely 
ornamental parts; for the mode of 
dobg which the practical decorator 
may be safelv consulted, there being 
no need of deviating from the com- 
mon method. Oil painting the walls, 
however, we entirely set aside; un- 
Itu oil be in such instances merely 
used to attach the pigment to the sur- 
face, and the effects be produced by 
flat or dead colouring in turpentine or 
simiUr vehicle. We have so many 
specimens of attempts to paint pictures 
as oil pictures on walls, and nearly all 
failures, as at the British Museum and 
Hampton Court, where inharmonious 
black and dingy discolorations dis« 
gust, not please the eye, that we can 
scarcely think a repetition of such a 
mode could be seriously entertained.* 
We are inclined to ask, setting aside 
fresco, what possible advantage there 
can be in the surface of a moitar 
wall which will not be found in can- 
vass or wood, which possess this addi- 
tional desideratum, that they can be 
removed with ease, in case of danger, 
or for purposes of repair? What- 
•vM', then, be the vehicles used — and 
we know not why new may not be 
tried, and improvements made in our 
methods, if we really have any that 
may be called our methods, where 
every artist is almost confessedly a 
dissatbfied experimentalist — we would 
certainly have the works removable* 
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which cannot be, if they are to be 
painted on the walls. But whilst on 
this subject, we would say that it is 
in iimime of the utmost importance to 
secure some durability, something ap- 
preaching to permanence, to the efforts 
of the painter ; and we, as every one 
else must, have lamented in many 
cases the total destruction of works a 
very few years from the easel, the 
brilliancy of which, and temporary 
splendour, was obtained by the ad- 
mixture of perishable varnishes wlUi 
the oils. There has been of late some 
discussion and stir among our artista 
upon the subject ; so much the bet- 
ter ; we should say it comes at a good 
time, did we not too much admire the 
founders of the Englbh school, not to 
regret that it was not of earlier date. 
Leaving, however, this part of the 
subject to artbts and chemists, whose 
accurate knowledge ought to be more 
readily applied to the arts, we will 
make a few observations upon the 
more important part, the nature of 
subjects or designs, which should be 
theprincipal decorations of the Houses 
of Parliament and other public build* 
ings. And here we are Inclined to differ 
with those who have as yet written 
or given evidence upon the matter. 
All seem to agree not only that Bri- 
tish artists should alone be employed, 
but that the subjects to be painted 
should be British history, and British 
history only. Now, though we would 
not exclude our own history, we think 
it the most unfit for the decorations 
proposed, at least to any great extent. 
We do not envy the purveyor the 
perplexity he will inevitably find in 
making his selection. It has always 
appeared to us that " historical paint- 
ing" has assumed a pretension much 
alMve its real claim ; and to support 
thb pretension, it Is left as vague and 
undetermined as it well can be. It 
b nearly exclusively applied to the 
figure, to scenes above familiar life, and 
even to conventional costume. The 
wardrobe b indeed generally as limit- 
ed as in the formal drama. Descend- 
ing from sacred subjects, the choice 
and test of the greatest talents, his- 
torical painting took a wider but less 



* Rousseau was no common painter; his works have always a besnty of design ; nor 
WM 1m a bad edonrist. It b not fair to Judge of bb powers from works that have 
evidently inffered from the material upon which they were executed. An inferenee 
has been unbirly drawn against the introduodon of foreign artbts. 
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elevated raogfe ; seldom originaling « 
subject^ it hat deemed it not inglori* 
0U8 to illustrate ; as if feariog the da- 
ring of throwing off oracularly poetical 
eonceptioDs of its own» it has been 
eontent to be the painted mask» the 
▼isible inottthpiece» to the greater and 
the really speaking genius behind ik 
From ceasing to tell its own story> it 
has lost no small portion of its power in 
telling effectualiy that of anothen 
From the day it threw off its enthnsi^ 
asm, the divinity of its own poetry, it 
has deteriorated, yet arrogantly elaim* 
ed the pre-eminence, in Utle if not ia 
performance* It has talked of the 
grand, and practised the little* With 
▼ery undefined aspirations and assump^ 
tions, the oollege of ** grand art** have 
rejected from their class very superior 
talents to their own. Few will eten 
Yet admit Hogarth to have been an 
nisterical painter, and have singu- 
larly placed this most tragical and 
pathetic painter of manners amour 
the ** painters of drolls and low life. 
Yet is he the most really historical 
painter the world has seen, since the 
great era of art terminating before 
the time of the Caracei. Hogarth's 
genius took up historical painting ki 
the human walk to which it had de- 
scended, and was the first to treat it 
•humanly and naturally. He brought 
to it a new and ?igorotis power, an 
awfully moral power> sufllclent to In- 
Test it with a new grandeur, for tbo 
old it had quitted. He created his- 
tories wonderously pathetie, daring to 
teach by an art that was only expected 
to please. He at once discarded all 
the contentional trumpery, as all unfit 
fbr the plar of the strong passions of 
erring and snfibring human beings. 
Yet was this man not appreciated, and 
styled a painter of drolls. Historical 
painters spoke slightingly or sparing^ 
ly of him— of Hogarth, as much a mas- 
ter of the terrible (and more of the 
pathetic, and therefore of the grand) 
as Michael Angelo. Yet beoaase 
there was satire in his works, he was 
treated as a caricaturist — satire, yet 
incidentally satire, not purposely | we 
can imagine Hogarth shedding bitter 
tears of sympathy oTer the dire mise- 
ries he represented. He did not de- 
light in the satire, for his truly satiri- 
cal works are not his best i and there 
Is an awftd, grand power that keeps 
down the saSre; his human nature 
triumphed o?er «U that. So btwiU 
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dered were people, however, with ill» 
digested notions of grand arf| and coi^ 
Tentional costnme and attitude, that 
they could net give Hogarth the pbioe 
due to him; and many would yet 
deny it to him. But if satire abound 
in his works, it is grand satire. Jn*> 
irenal was indeed a satirist ; but who 
eter thought his tenth satire a ** Paints 
ing of Drolls ? " We know not if, ont 
of the divine walk of Art— that Uken 
br Rsffaele, Corregio, and Domeni- 
chino — we hate ever been so affected 
by any historical picture, as by that 
scene of <* Marriage k la mode,** where 
the adulterous wile is kneeling to her 
dying husband. The grand moral 
e£Fect is instantaneons^the story told» 
as it should be, at a glance. Yott 
cannot afford a moment to be diverted 
from that dying figure i yonr atten* 
tion, your whole mind. Is riveted 
to that single figure | you feel an im- 

Eulse to support the dyinr man ; and 
ow dying ? So wonderfully is that 
figure conceive that there is a history 
in it ; the naturally awful mystery of 
death made more mysterious. The 
verv act of passing from such a life to 
such a death, the motion incomplete^ 
half deaths half life--the dress of a 
tain and ticious world to be e»- 
ehanged for that whieh the face indi- 
cates it must so soon wear^and all this 
appearing but as the accident of the 
scene, but in reality each part brought 
artfully into notice, and only its one 
notice, nothing, at the same timc» in- 
terrupting the great impression of the 
fainting, falling, murdered man t the 
light se thrown upwards as to give a 
greater strangeness to the counten- 
ance--the unusual light, such as might 
best illumine death i and such a 
eountenance I so thoroughly tragic 
*— are We to think all this consnin- 
mate skill the product of a great his- 
torical genius, or of a painter of droUs ? 
Is it not complete in itself, astory^ a 
most pathetic story truly told? Is tbeM 
one figure you could exohange lisr 
another, or one you would wish to 
make more prominent f The subordi- 
nate figures, as they are called, are dl 
studied fbr the piece | they do not fill 
up, in look, character) attitude, md 
artificial arrangement of lines; thej 
all point to the dire catastrophe, bring, 
ing the outer and common and indif- 
ferent world to break in upon theont- 
rages of the higher and more vicious. 
The moral shock is not foigoltra. If 
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tbis be facetious or ** droll pt{dtiii(f»'' 
ire migbt as well be called in to laugh 
St Raffaele's cartooU of the death of 
Ananias, or to mark hoir raueh there 
ia of *'low life" in the deformed begf. 
gars at the Beautiful Gate. Rafhele 
delighted not in deformity^ nor did 
Hogarth • much of it was essential to 
the story of the Beautiful Gate | yet 
the difine artist will not allow you to 
scrutinize and dwell upon it \ fbr the 
act of creating perfect stature from 
deformity, is at the instant of opera' 
Hon, and your eye and mind are at once 
taken off to the superior figures and 
incomparable beauty. We doubt If 
the eonrentional rules would not hate 
debarred Rafihele from this boldness. 
We speak of these cartoons of Raffaele 
in comparison with the picture of Ho» 
garth, because we think them not dls- 
^milar in character, equally historic 
cal» and that of Hogarth the more 
deeply pathetic. Works of such cha- 
racter we do not at all times like to 
see. In the glitter and intrusion of an 
exhibition, we are not in due mood td 
learn moral and setere lessons; that 
we should deri?e a pleasure from them 
fa the purposed gift of our naturci but 
to reeeite that pleasure, we must put 
off the frf Tolous. There is a pleasure 
in reading J u renal, e?en a dignify- 
ing pleasure, and. strange to say, dig- 
nifying through disgust ; and, to en^ 
Joy Hogarth, we must be in such a 
mood as that in which we would read 
the Roman satirist. Not eoftld we 
enjoy the cartoons of Raffaele in one 
▼ery different. The new walk of his- 
torical painting, struck out by our own 
original genius, Hogarth, has yet In 4t 
more of the true principles of the art, 
and more congenial similiarity of feel- 
tag and intention with the best old mas- 
ters, than any thing which, sfance his 
day, has assumed the title historical. 
We have made these obser? ations, and 
entered upon this seeming digressioii 
in the praise of Hogarth, because we 
think there is not yet a true and cer- 
tain idea among our painters of really 
htetoricd painting. We doubt If there 
fo any idea, beyond its p6wer of illus« 
trating books, and passages of books, 
as tbey are glTen in histti>ry, that its 
pnrelt origtaating power is denied of 
abandoned ; and until that legitimate 
sotirce be re-opened, we do not angur 
WeU of our national school in that line 
Of Art« If it l>e said in reply, tliat the 
old maiters were ilhistratorsj and took 
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their scenes ftotn booksi we do not 
denyi that in a great measure they did 
so ; but not entirely i tbey raadci by ft 
•uperior power, those histories origi- 
naJ ; the hints were furnished, not the 
picturee. And then again, mark how 
they filled op the outlines supplied with 
entire poetical machinery of their owoi 
blending matter-of-faet of teat with 
the purely imaginative | and then the 
subjects the? chose were mostly above 
human, so that they had to strive, to 
Aim at, and to invent, a tnrity and 
grandeur, which they could not find 
existent, and sneh as minds inspiredi 
and in noblest moods, could only con- 
ceive) so that they were inventive be* 
yond the snliject given. Other histe* 
rieal painters must work tip to theli^ 
subjects^ not beyond them. NoW| It 
is a fit time for our artists to revise 
their notions respecting this grand 
style of painting, as it is the style Whicli 
they seem to have impressed upon the 
public as the only one fit to be employ 
ed in decorating our new houses ef 
Parliament. But in its proposed ap<- 
plication to our own history, there are 
such diflBcnlties staring us in the face^ 
that It is surprising they have not 
been noticed^ These diffieolties arise 
from our national history, in eonnexioa 
with our habits and modes of thinkinf 
'-end from the art itself as limited li 
its means. First, with regard to his«> 
torioal events, they should be sueh ae 
would in themselves form an histori* 
eal connexion ; such as would be fit 
to be represented by a general con^ 
senti and so represented, that eaeh 
should have its due importance^ and tib 
inore t to that there should be still 
one whole and nnlntermbted history 
manifest when the work shall be Com- 
pleted. It should be true as a whole 
and in Its parts $ and here, perhaps^ 
lies the greatest diflicnlty. 

The efaaltt of events might, with 
great care* be observed ; but, to dp 
this, Ute most picturesque incidents 
Would perhaps be omitted* Then 
how subsets are to be represented 
raises at once a host of cavillers and 
olijectors — for general consent in sttcb 
a matter seems utterly impossible to 
obtaiii. There is no event in whldi 
politicid opinions are not involved | 
the good and the bad of every faet are 
variously viewed. The painter nmst 
take one view^ or bis work wiU be 
^eak, without dm, without its end 
•asid moral. But in iiieh a eonntrjr 
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M thiSf where the '' wisdom of our 
ancestors*' is made a matter of mock- 
ery and 80ora» and more especiallj 
ihe terjr Houses of Parliament in 
which the e?ents are to be paioted» 
one half of the representatives of the 
nation maj condemn the moral given ; 
and in so i^angeable an assembly as 
our House of Commons^ opinion is 
so unsteady, that the glory of one day 
may be the shame of another; and we 
doubt if it is in the character of mo- 
dern times, parties, and persons, to bear 
with equanimity a ** hand<?riting up- 
the walls** against themselves, or that 
it would l^ quite consistent with 
national conceit to honour by repre- 
resentation what they would imagine 
to be the '^ folly of our ancestors. ** 
Our diversity of public opinion is such, 
and takes so large a range, that we 
cannot conceive a subject iu our his- 
tory that would not in some way or 
other touch upon extended sensibili- 
ties. Take no other than the bare 
regal and democratical principles. 
The very term of a *' mixed state" 
implies the more and the less of each 
in large masses, and the minor indi- 
vidual distinctions; yet touching all, 
events are nearly infinite. Jack Cade 
may be thought calumniated in eflBgy, 
and a motion made to have the picture 
obliterated ; the representation of Mag- 
na Charta itself, only viewed as a hum- 
bling of royalty^ in which the English 
barons may not be magnified. The 
martyrdom of King Charles, though 
Still in our book of Common Prayer, 
may only be admitted after much dis- 
cussion. Cromwell and the Puritans 
have their partisans who demand for 
them respeet. And what is to be done 
with insurrections, that many think 
ought to have been successful ?—ehall 
alleged treasons be admitted treasons? 
And since the Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, will not the Papists demand 
<' Justice to papacy,*' and craftily run 
back the thread of history, and find 
insults not to be repeated in picture, 
in large or in little? Lict ns take, then, 
such subjects as our most celebrated 
painters have in recent times taken. 
There U West's «« Cromwell'*— Uke 
away that bauble; Wilkie*8 *«John 
Knox/' or the popular one of " 'The 
Trial of Lord Russell.*' Cromwell is 
the hero, and must be the hero of that 
scene— an usurper honoured in a royal 
bouse, for such must still be the Par- 
Vament House of England— eo that 
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work must be excluded. John Knox 
may be no great favourite with more 
than half the House, and here the Pa- 
pists would cry out against their nn« 
seemly position. The <* Trial of Lord 
Russell" would be an insult to law — 
an encouragement to rebellion; for 
however it may be the fashion to sym- 
pathise with the house of Russell in 
this passage of history, the man wai 
guilty of treason ; nay, we know not if, 
in tlie morbid tenderness of these times» 
we must not only not touch upon 
things and scenes that may ofiend each 
other, but must be careful to main- 
tain a general philanthropy, an uni- 
versal liberality^ that shall embrace 
the interests of our national enemies, 
as if we had never known any ; and it 
may be thought a disgrace to us that 
we should insult even the Spaniards 
with a picture of the Armada ; and 
the open protection — may we not say 
encouragement? — given to '* sympa- 
thizers," may demand a caution how 
we offend the United Sutes. Poor 
General Wolfe may not be allowed to 
die in peace even on canvass. Then 
again, with regard to the difficulty of 
subjects, that they have their connexion 
and due importance — where are we to 
begin — where to be sparing* and where 
to crowd events? Painters would 
marvellously like the uncivilized Picts, 
the first painters ; they would admit, 
too, some of those gothicized severi- 
ties of the German school, injudicious- 
ly, we think, held up as patterns. 
'The Romans, the Druids, will be in 
high request with the academic or 
non-academic lovers of grand art. 
The heptarchy, with its subdivisions, 
would indeed furnish semi-fabulous 
BubjecU; Alfred would delight the 
paluter-biographer — but, alas I the ge- 
neral purveyor would not allow him 
to proceed. Even that hero must not 
occupy too much space-^for a series 
must be duly observed. We doubt if 
the severe purveyor, or the commit- 
tee of management of this national 
affair, would not be as curtailing to 
the painter as to the dramatist, and 
brush off the whole fine ** description 
of Queen Elizabeth and her side 
saddle." And whatever the painter 
may think of the era of pageantry, 
however Maclise may sigh and pe- 
tition for the « Cloth of Gold,*' 
and ** Entertainments for the Virgin 
Queen," more modern events would 
press on, more fllm^ and bare paper- 
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baDgings niiist supersede the gorgeous 
tapestry. The demand for ** modem 
instances*' wonid, we fear, be too un 
gent ; and perhaps a vulgar Re- 
form dinner, require no less than 
the whole side of a Parliament 
House, and a few years back would 
bad what it required; though the 
wiser part of legislators and public, 
if they could have viewed the re- 
presentation as a reality, would have 
earnestly wished that every mouthful 
would have choked a reformer, the 
principal actor in particular, and the 
painter. Just after he had been enabled 
to particularize that desired finale. 
Saturn has been fabled to have swal- 
lowed up his own progeny. The pro- 
geny of Time now, are like the Spen- 
serian dragonets that swallow up 
parent and all. The more modem 
events come open-mouthed into the 
world, to swallow up and pass into 
their oblivious maw all that went 
before them, themselves to be de- 
voured in tum. Trath and preju- 
dice are agaiust the genius that would 
arrest from destraction any facts, and 
arrange them chronologically and mo- 
rally ; in fact, in the better sense of the 
term, historically. More gladly should 
we see such a collection, than such as 
the skilful geologist afibrds us of the 
material world, where we see this 
swallowing up destruction systemati- 
cally exemplified. But we are not, in 
the case of history, furnished with er- 
act detail, undisputed data upon which 
to proceed ; and if we had them, and 
they could be brought within the grasp 
of the Fine Arts, we still doubt if the 
Pine Arts would gain any thing by 
the acquisition. But this is another 
part of the subject, and must be sepa- 
rately considered, when we may have 
more space for a view of the tme pro- 
vince of art. We would now treat 
of the means within the reach of art, 
for the proper exercise of its powers 
upon history — that is, real historical 
events; for no other do we think 
worthy a place within the walls of the 
Great National Council. We take 
from the preface of the first history of 
England that comes within our reach, 
the following passage marking the his« 
toriau*s duty. It pertinently describes 
the artist's duty as the pictorial histo- 
rian:— 

" The business of an historian is to 
hefnthjul, impartial, perspicuous, M- 
siructive, amusinj^, and esfad. These 
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relative duties we have endeavoured 
to perform, by giving Ajfaithfiti nar^ 
rative of events, an impartial aecouni 
of actions, a perspicuous detail of oc* 
eurrences, an instructive display of cba* 
racters, an amusing relation of things, 
and an eatacS relatiom of faets. To be 
faithful, we have compared authori- 
ties ; to be impartial, we have divested 
ourselves of prejudice ; to be perspi^ 
euous, we have aimed at conciseness ; 
to be instructive, we have omitted no- 
thing essential ; to be amusing, we have 
inserted nothlnf^ unnecessary ; and to 
be exact, we have strictly attended to 
dates. In fine, our end is improve- 
ment ; our means, entertainment ; and 
our guide, truth.** To enforce this 
display of duty, with a little sanction 
of poetry, the ingenious author winds 
up with the following lines :— 

*• When dust shall eat her brass, when 

time's tttons hand 
No more shall ktiflWr palaces to stand ; 
When sumptaous temples, lofty towers, de- 

And moolderios pillars pleoe-meal fall 

away ; 
8U1I, sUll tball Uve th* historian*s nsefU 

P«ge, 
The faithful mirror of each varions age ; 
While Britain's annals to sacceeding times 
Shall praise our virtoei, or reproach onr 

crimet: 
And as we pry Into events of yore. 
Our own transactions others shall explore. 
Then o*er Britannia's head may cloudless 

skies 
And white*robed peace in bright'nlng 

prospects rise ; 
That onr successors aaay not bhtth for 

sbame. 
And eUldren monm their listhers were to 

blame." 

We are not here disposed to dwell 
upon thb announcement of evil days, 
which have certainly come when 
** children mourn their fathers were to 
blame," for they have called their an- 
cestors by very hard names, and even 
grave histonr, of which the author is so 
proud an old almanac. Nor do wo 
atop to show the folly of expecting 
white-robed peace, when palaces ore 
not suffered to stand, and sumptuous 
temples are suffered to decay ; or that, 
in such a case the "fait Afui mirror'* 
will not represent things a little dis- 
torted I and though we feel confident 
that if our successors shall resemble 
ourselves, they will not bhuh for any 
9hame, we are content to pass ou. 
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tnn^fyfAag m we go tbeie duties to 
the pic^rial historian* especially the 
jloties of exactitude and truth, nothing 
doubting that he oan be amusing 
enough, if he will saorifice these great 
lequisites. But the very words* '* Ex- 
IMstltude** and ** Truth," show how in- 
adequate are the painter's means of 
truly representing historical events 
and personages, particularly the lat* 
fer; for however bold he may be to 
take In band events, <^ celebrare do- 
mestica facta*** the records totally fail 
bim as to personality ; and here we 
maintain that it ill becomes the histo- 
rian* whether he uses words or pig- 
ments, to falsify a feature; and it 
would be more derogatorv still to the 
dignity* the sacred dignity of truth* 
that should, in all it outwardly repre« 
sents, sanctify the temple of national 
councils* to admit one stroke of un- 
Ibithfol portraitnre. We hope not to 
see truth in masquerade nor in harle- 
quinade—neither prince or minister 
of the day compllinented ^'in the cha- 
racter of Alfred,** or Julius Ctesar* — 
nor would we take the Kembles off 
their oroper theatre, to place them in 
their imnroper* to enact as in dumb 
show the kings of EngUnd— we would 
Dot have our pational de^ositonr of 
fact and feature, bj one single falsi- 
fication* have to dispute its authen- 
ticity with your waxwork shows, l^et 
us pot pollute the saored place with 
unproved evidences* with undocu- 
mentary mimes. If we cannot have 
our Alftiedsand Edwards, let us grieve 
in soberness that we cannot* and not, 
like ehlldren, put ourselves off with 
** make-believes.'* 

If we k$iow we ave looking really at 
the man who ground the colours, set 
the pain^r*9 palette* or swept- his 
room* ^nd fire told we are to suppose 
, we are loojcing at King John { or if 
we are supposed to see the barons of 
England, when in fact we are looking 
lit a nightly club of artisans* borrowed* 
nt a pint pf porter each* from the 
« Hole in the Wall*** we shall have 
less respect for thp place in which 
these shams would be palmed upon 
us for truth ; however artistically tney 
may be shown* their very magnifica- 
tion would only remind us of the 
rampant paintings of (he pair which 
are s^ffered to stand for a while when 
the real Hops {i^e departed. We 
would not haye a word of untruth fn 
hUtpry, especially one whipb (h^ Q^* 



don should sanction* nor would wo 
have a stroke of untruth from history 
pictorial. Our ol^ectlon is from the 
very nature of this our national exhi- 
bition* for such we should call it* as it 
has been proposed to make it ; for it 
is purely documentary s its value in 
such a state and position* and great 
value it is* that it is purely document' 
tary ; that it is* as much as a court of 
law is in its way* documentary of 
fact and evidence — and this its pecn* 
liar value* though it would partly 
arise from the very desirednoM of the 
thing* is made its necessitv, by the 
certainty of our evidence after a oer» 
tain era. Although* if we had no 
aeact data, no undoubted portraits of 
the personages and places bv whom 
«nd in which events took place* we 
should still doubt the propriety of 
uny falsification ; while we have so 
much coriect* undisputed* true por^" 
traiture* we cannot for a moment 
hesitate to reject every thing unau*- 
thenticated ; that here, at least, Truth 
should stand alone, as uiuch as pos- 
sible unimpeded in its great effect by 
any juxtaposition of what is false 
lind ideal. Pythagoras said he saw 
Hesiod howling in the infernal re^ 
gions, and bound to a braxen column* 
for bis impious fiction on the gods. 
We could almost wish to see the 
artist under flagellation who would 
pass off the understrappers of his 
trade, idealized* for the real bona fide 
worthies of England. He may do it 
with impuoity for himself* or a private 
collection* or illustration of a common 
book, where the thing passes for no 
more than it is worth as a remem- 
brancer* but not for a national conn* 
cil chamber. If there be any temj^ 
of Worthies (even among Unwor- 
tbies) it should be there. The great 
force of this our view, arises, as we 
said* from the nature of the place and 
its uses. £ Isewhere you may idealize* 
—not there. It will be readily ob- 
jected to our argument* that the old 
masters did falsify in their treatment 
of sacred history. True, but their 
objea was different* and allowed it : 
and we would give our artists pre- 
cisely the same liberty. They mostly 
painted sul^ects taken from such his- 
tory* as individual and isolated sub- 
jects, and for altar-pieces and decora- 
tions of particular places in chapels 
and elsewhere ; bnt they did not mean 
Ihep to representi «| in « feHesi thejr 
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avM natimuil \Aato9f. II w«i a widt 
Urtory, OM routing to all the worlds 
to bo propagated and onforoadt as 
•onvoyiJig tho will of God» and doe* 
trine to bo taugfaty and preoopts to be 
•bofody bf all nankind— tbo rriigioa 
of tbo human raee ; and theroforo it 
was a hifltopy at onee romof od from 
thta pmrUcfiiar oharaotar^ which all 
national historj must hare. It was 
OTon hotter; it was essential to the 
one to lose sight of what the other 
should by all means strive to observe. 
The one doeumentary of mere matter^ 
of*faot and personages* the other 
documentary* and only aidingly so* of 
|irinciples moral and religious* in 
whieh exaet portraiture became un«> 
important. And be it observed* that 
those great masters delighted mostly 
in those very parts of the history in 
whieh they were the less oonfined by 
even the mattor-of-faet of it — and 
adopted* with the full play and power 
•f their genius* all the grand* and 
poetical* and high eoneeptions of for^ 
titude, puri^, love divine* and human 
made more divine — taking that for 
their snbjeet whieh eoold have no 
prototype in humanity for them ; not 
only divinity, and chsstised humanity, 
bat the ideal of, as it would be osIIm* 
the mschinery of the story, the agency 
of angelstof beings seen but by an inspU 
tation of divine permission* or of puri« 
fied art and sanetifled geniui. And it 
is from this we think all else but the 
Inferior seope of art<**and that it has 
retrograded from the day it left this 
divine walk. It eonverses not with 
divine things—it was afraid in the 
garden, and it has been driven from 
tt. To this* and sueh high aspirations* 
however* we would entiee the art to 
return ; nor do we see why it should 
■ot. Here, however* we have only 
inlrodueed the subject as an answer to 
the argument that may be used against 
what we had advaneed with regard to 
the requirement of exact trath in por* 
traiture of historieai matter-of-faet. 
For* in truth* saored history is some- 
thing more than history — something 
above it — stonds on an elevation no 
national history ean reaeb—and is not 
to be treated by poet or painter as 
■nljeet to the same laws whieh strict- 
ly bound and oonfine every other 
history. 

As to the US* of history in the de- 
weratinn of onr Houses of Parliament* 
iwd other publie (mlldhBgi* w* would 



not have it supposed that we should 
encourage the idea of setting it aside* 
From a certain point in our history 
we have certain documents — let them 
be used; but for the Puritan inter- 
ruption* and the tasteless times that 
suceeeded, we should have possessed* 
from the time of our Henry VIIL, 
ample. Still* what we have, let us 
make of true value ; and* as we would 
not put together Bristol stones and 
pure diamonds* so let us keep apart in 
all matters of document, and in places 
where they are to pass as documentary* 
in the slightest degree* truth and fior 
tion. In our authors of late years, 
fiction has sadly encroached upon his- 
tory — unnatural alliance ; nor does the 
new title* the " Romance of History**' 
bestow upon it a satisfying grace. Au* 
thorship has usurped, even in this, the 
romance— the painter's province— if 
there be a romance in history. The 
arts, ineludiog painting and architee- 
ture, have ceased to be the great 
teachers. Painting* particularly, has 
deserted the sole ground where she 
might still teach and be great — the 
sacred. Lict her reassume that* and* 
desoending to human ways — the mo- 
ral ; not unrestricted from flights into 
the regions of fancy* not strictly con- 
nected with either the religious or the 
moral* and she will recover much of 
her powers* enlarge her respect* and 
have and exhibit higher notions of the 
historical* than judgbg from what we 
see published upon the sul^ect* our 
artiste now aspire to. 

It may be asked, then* how would 
we decorate the Houses of Parlia- 
ment? We say unhesitetingly, with 
^e representation* strongly enforced 
and embodied* in scene and by inci- 
dent* of the eternal, sure moral princi- 
ples. Religion and morality* inter- 
woven as they are very largely* offer 
thdr supplies to the genius of the art- 
iste of our time, and of all times. The 
Sacred Hbtory* under judicious selec- 
tion* ean never be misplaced where 
prayers arc the first duty* and the 
guidance of an overruling Providence 
is acknowledged. Wars* pestilences* 
and famines* are the means of hum- 
bling natbns* whose recovery shall be 
brought about by obedience* and the 
praatice of justice and mercy to all 
^hers. Whatever pictorial represen- 
tetions ean put it into the hearts of 
men to be lovers of what is right and 
^htecns, nnd to drtoit wrnpf md 
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robbery of every kind* will be fittiog 
sabJecU for our Houses of Parliament. 
The growth and progress of all the 
arts of cmlization will properly form 
another branch. We may more fairly 
leave our warlike propensities less en- 
couraged than those which lead to 
peace. Tnie^ we would have our 
triumphs^ our battles recorded, but 
apart, iu places appropriated to them ; 
not in the very place of our national 
councils. We should not there seek 
self-glorification. All that shows the 
growth and nurture of civil polity, 
ezcerpta from our ecclesiastical his- 
tory — forcivil and ecclesiastical liberty 
have grown together, or rather the 
former has sprung from the latter- 
may aptly embellish the walls of par- 
liament. We would have busts and 
portraits of all our great men, of what- 
ever trade or pro^ssion, and to be 
continued for ever. Here would be a 
cheap incitement in all to do well. 
We would have noble actions of every 
kind authentically represented, and 
appropriately placed, at public cost ; 
for many are the public buildings be« 
sides our parliamentary that may be 
to embellished* There should be the 
proper galleries for our military and 
naval victories — even our honourable 
defeats. The worthies of England in 
every degree should be honoured. 
In a series of pictures we would cele- 
brate the works of our greatest poets, 
giving the most eminent each a sepa- 
rate gallery, in which should be the 
portrait of the author, and some por- 
tion of his ''immortal verse** in letters 
of gold. With what generous zeal 
would our painters honour the names 
of their fellow labourers in art I The 
English school of art would have their 
place, and a noble emulation would 
arise. So that, from first to last, we 
would have the decorations to be most 
exact and valuable; because we exact 
truth in all that concerns ourselves as 
a nation. 

We mean not that there should be 
nothing fabulous, for that would be to 
exclude poetry, and illustration of our 
poets, and the original works of cur 
painters, and the line of Scripture sub- 
jects I but we mean to say, we would 
have no historical romanees — no mere 
matter-of-fact illustrations of passages 
of histonr vrithout a shadow of foun- 
dation of truth in the partlcolv mode 
of action, or in portraiture. What is 
commonly called history we would 
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utterly reject ; it is the worst line for 
a painter's genius. We would open 
to him higher, better sources — religi- 
ous and moral ends, that the pain- 
ter may be the original, not the trans* 
later of other's thoughts. We would 
dignify him above that— above his pre- 
sent ambition. Infinite are the sub- 
jects. They would only appear limit- 
ed to limited capacities. Give scope 
and room enough, bid genius be bold, 
daring in its own inventions, and it 
will do better than the world judges 
of it. Give it but a tame, common- 
place employment, and it will not raise 
itself above it. Let it trj, at least, to 
assume, to reassume, its power of 
teaching in so national a work ; it will 
be able to please not the less for the 
effort. If the impression without be 
inferior to what it has been, the arts 
themselves will be the more refined, 
and, therefore, the more capable of 
every good. 

The seasons, the employments of the 
people, their industry-^thcse are fit<* 
ting subjects — even their amusements. 
Whilst we are writing, a great au- 
thority occurs to us, strengthening our 
confidence in the view we have taken. 
The great poet of human actions. 
Homer, in his shield of Achilles, might 
have considered that as fitting an op- 
portunity for national displav as the 
decoration of the Houses of Parlia^ 
ment ; but he had better judgment, 
though Lord Karnes more admired 
that of Virgil, in representing on 
J5neas*s shield a sort of Pionock*s 
Catechism of the Roman History r 
and here the critic slept, and not the 
bard. Homer does not think this a 
fit occasion to sound the praises of a 
particular nation, or people, or per- 
sonages ; and but for this sight of his 
better judgment, we might have asked 
wh V he did not celebrate his own hero 
and bis ancestor's— Peleua himself 
was no ingbrioua subject, but the 
shield was to be a xtd/bmk ug «m/, a 
prototvpe specimen and exemplar 
tor all such ** National Galleries ;** 
teaching mankind not to seek their own 
praise, but to look first to the heavens 
and the great ocean surrounding the 
world, as an embracing providence, 
and then to the happiness of mankind, 
and how to be attained, by civil polity, 
the sanctity of marriage, by judicial 
rights, and by wars of defence. These 
are his subjects of everlasting into* 
rest— pictures that shall make man« 
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kind acknowladge a sapreme maker 
and presenrer of the heiTenI? order* 
and lofo justice, mercy, and peace. 
Beautiful is the shield, and Homer* 
oonscious of its worth* and his own, 
puts into the mouth of TheUs its com- 
mendation, that it was lieautiful, and, 
as such* she bade lier son to wear it* 
such as no mortal CTer wore. We 
ooold almost be tempted to go through 
tho particniars of every separate pie- 
tore in the shield ; for it would very 
much show 6ur meaning as to the 
stylo of decoration we would propose* 
but it is too well known to need the 
repetition. We remember an admi^ 
rable criticism upon it, in a review of 
Sotheby's Honur in IHaga, some years 
ago. There was the shield of Her. 
cnles, too, of the old Ascrean — more 
ambitious, indeed, but, with the ez- 
C(*ptioo of the individual story of Per- 
sens* and the battle of Lapithn and 
Centaurs, the intention was of general 
character— not, however, so pleasings 
it is of a darker and more terrible d^ 
tiny. Yet were these great works 
conceived in days when the arts roust 
have attained their high, perhaps their 
highest, capability. All was done with 
a Judgment and we are persuaded what 
was omitted, was omitted with a judg- 
ment. Exquisite were their means 
of executing what they could have 
conceived. In Homer we have works 
of wonderful art spoken of as welU 
known things* not only in this shield, 
but in the palace of Alcinotis, (we 
speak of the Jiiad and Otfyssey as the 
work of one mind, disregarding all 
disputenpon the point ;) but in Hetio<f§ 
shield we have more detailed and ela- 
borate description, such as Benveouto 
Cellini might have worked by. No« 
thing can surpass the workmanship of 
the flving Gorgons pursuing Perseus* 
who himself touched not the surface 
of the shield ; they were elastic* and 
shook, and* with the serpents* emitted 
a sousd when the shield was moved. 
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Let us not* then* be conceited* and say 
we must hastily set aside the judgment 
of such master -workmen. They had 
resson in what they did. And we do 
opine that it was better reason* better 
taste* than that which directed Virgil 
in his imitation to adopt the catechism 
of Roman history ; but even in Dido*8 
palace he could do no better than make 
a picture gallery of the Trojan war* 
to compliment his own hero* by 
making him to see himself amidst the 
Greeks. 

" Et iese iEness msdiis agnovit Aehivis." 

The Italian poets have followed Vir* 
gil — the days of compliment succeeded 
those of more sterling poetry and 
truth. 

The decoration of our Houses of 
Parliament* chiefly* we presume, for 
the encouragement and promotion of 
art, of British art, is now to be deter- 
mined by a commission composed of 
able men. Among them are lovers 
of art in iu highest taste, and lovers 
of history, and well vended in histo- 
rical events* their objects, and conse- 
quenees. 

We trust the remarks we have 
made will not be considered imperti- 
nent. We have expressed an opinion 
that even our artists have imperfect 
views of what historical painting should 
be — that the sort of historical painting 
admired in other countries, and pro- 
posed in our own* is the least fit for 
the decoration intended, most likely to 
foil from our conflicting opinions, and 
not tending to promote the genius of 
our artists. We have endeavoured to 
give a few hints, very imperfect indeed* 
of the sort of line of decoration which 
we have deemed most becoming* 
most likely to exhibit and to promote 
the real glory of this country, and to 
open a wider and better field for the 
genius of our artists. And we have 
thought ourselves upheld iu this view 
by the greatest authority of antiquity. 
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A LONG oontFOTeif y bai lately taken 
plaee in the newspapers on the system 
gf purchase in the British army i Colo< 
net Mitohelly appellant* and a great 
many others» anonymous respondents. 
The respondents have the best of the 

Sime hitherto. The Colonel writes 
owily* but wastes his strength in 
irords*— supposes capital oontingen* 
eiesy but avoids the provision for prao* 
lice — and evidently thioks that the 
maxim of *' letting well alone/' is only 
a venerable folly. He is eortainly 
clever, but a speoulator^intends to 
ao good, but forgets that there is a 
time for all things. The Colonel's 
position is* that, for the purpose of 
giving complete efficiency to the Bri- 
tish army, purchase should be done 
away with altogether. Now no one 
can doubt that* in the army* and not 
there alone, but in every branch of 
human exertion* merit ought to be 
the first source of distinction. But 
then comes the question* how is the 
path of merit to be most clearly open^ 
•d ? In the first place, it is to be re* 
marked* that << notwithstanding*" ao* 
cording to the Coloners conception* 
but by means of* the present system* 
according to ours* the British army is 

(t this moment one of the mitst order* 
f, well-disciplined, well-looking* and 
well-providea for services in the world, 
its efficiency in the field has been at« 
tested quite enough to say* that its 
good looks on parade have not been 
Incompatible with service. But the 
Colonel will have all preferment to 

K without purchase. There are then 
t two ways* by seniority* or by exa« 
minations of the candidates for com* 
missions. We must dispatch the subject 
briefiy* and to the first point we say* 
that all experience is against the doc- 
trine of seniority. Every service in 
Europe practically exclaims against 
seniority* as necessarily condemning 
the young officer to an utter hopeless- 
ness of rank* until his vigour b gone, 
and with it bis ardour* his talent* and 
his ambition ; and* at the same time* 
as necessarily laying on the shoulders 
of old men the tasks which require all 
the nerve of early life* and all the ac- 
tivity of the early understanding. It 



la not meant by tbb language that all 
men are unfit far military service at 
fifty, or that a peculiarly strong head* 
seconded by a [Mculiarly strong frames 
may not do good service at a much 
more advanced age. But in making 
rules for the million* we must recoU 
lect what the million are. Human 
experience says.-.*< At forty, a man 
la either a fool or a physician;** in 
other words* that from this period the 
care of the health requires to become 
a matter of especial consideration* 
and that* in the generality of instan* 
COS* the strength of the frame declines ; 
and this is especially so in the profes- 
sions of the soldier and sailor. Life* 
at least on board a ahip of war* ought 
to last longest, and be in its highest 
perfection to the last, provided that 
perfection depended on human means. 
The sailor's food is exoellent* his meals 
regular* his time employed* his oeen* 
pations active, his mbd amused with 
constant change of scene* his hours of 
relaxation guarded from the excesses 
common to relaxation in other classes i 
his clothing, his bed* his lodging — 
every actual neoessity of the human 
being provided for— and in addition 
to all* his sense of self-respeet sustain- 
ed by a eonsciensness of duty, the 
manly feeling of being eng^aged in a 
noble career, of being honoured by 
bis countrymen, valued by his officers, 
and, finally, secured in a provbion for 
his old age by the national munifi* 
oence. There is not the slightest 
exaggeration in this view of the sailor's 
advantages. It b true that his ea» 
reer may be terminated by battle* er 
that he may fall by disease on an nn» 
healthy station i but these are rare 
contingencies ; there baa not been a 
shot fired in Europe, perhaps, during 
the service of any sailor now on boara 
a Queen*s ship* and perhaps there 
never will. It b to be hoped that 
nations have at last discovered the 
folly even of snccessful wars. But of 
all occupations, it would seem that a 
sea life (if in the royal navy) was Uie 
most advantageous to the continuance 
of human vigour. Yet the sailor is 
regarded as old at forty. He may 
bold out for a lon^r period | and onoe 
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in Greenwiehy )ie m&T 1iTe» af wq iee» 
to twice the age. %ut at fortv he 
begins to loie the fulness of bis 
strength — be Is no longer fit to spring 
up the shrouds, or work the heav^ 
gunsy or start from his cot at his 
watch — ^he must leave it to younger 
men to go through all the more labo» 
rious duties of his gallant profession. 
All the victories of Nelson, except 
I'rafalgar, were fought before he was 
4S» His last great achicTement was 
at 47. Wellington had fought all 
bis battles before 45, We are to re* 
member* also, that the duties incnm* 
bent on an officer in the higher com* 
mands are a constant drain on health ; 
that long marches in bad weather, 
sitting on horseback for a dosen 
bonrs together, and exposure to e?ery 
change of season» independently of 
perpetual tension of mind, require 
all the Tigour of the human frame ; 
^d that though the understanding 
may preserve its acuteness to the end 
of a long life, the bodily powers are 
essential on the deck and in the Oeld. 
At the commencement of the French 
war, all the continental armies were 
beaten by this principle of seniority — 
all the generals were old men. Wurm^ 
aer, who first commanded in Italy 

S^ainst Napoleon, was nearly seventy, 
e was as brave as bis own sword, but 
be could not fight all day, and march 
all night. Napoleon was twenty-se- 
ven, and he could do both; and he 
. beat the Austrians accordingly. At 
the battle of Montenotte, the first 
serions contact of the French and 
AustrianSf the French were beaten 
during the day, and old Wurmser went 
to bis bed at night. Napoleon attacks 
ed him again in the same night, and 
within a week was master of Turin. 
At Marengo, the Austrians were com- 
noi^nded by Melas, a capital officer, 
but nearly eighty. He beat Napo- 
leon for six hours, and then, thinking 
that he had nothing more to do than 
rest his weary limbs, the old man went 
to aleep ; but Napoleoq sat on his 
borse until Dessaix came up with his 
dOjOOO brave$, and, by daylight next 
morning, received from the astonished 
Austrian the keys of lulv. 

If seniority bad been the rule in the 
British serfice, Wellington would 
pever have fought the battle of A^^ 
saye apd saved India— he would b«ve 
been a lieutenant in the line; he 
VDuld nevfr have fought th« battles 
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of Salamanca and VUtoiiat and saved 
the Peninsula— he would have been a 
captain in the same regiment in which 
be bad got his ensigncy ; and he would 
never have won Waterloo, and rescued 
Europe — he would have been, if 
peculiarly fortunate in bis promo- 
lion, a m^or in the 39th. Per- 
haps by this time he would have been 
creeping his way among the brigadiers 
by the help of a brevet, and been 
quoted as a remarkably fortunate 
personage. Such has been the work- 
ing of seniority, and such would be its 
working to the end of the chapter. If 
we are to be told that Nelson rose to 
the highest of renown in early life, we 
are to remember the nature of the 
naval service — that a man in command 
of a sloop, with a crew not amounting 
to a company in a marching regimenlf 
may have opportunities ol placing 
himself ss prominently before the pu£ 
lie, as if he commanded the Hibernia 
of 120 guns, and 1000 men*— that 
Nelson started in the beginning of the 
war, when, from the exigencies of the 
service, promotion was rapid— and 
that, afUr all, if Sir John Jervis had 
not gallantly and wisely thrown aside 
the principle of seniority in the appoint-* 
ment of the officer to command the 
fleet sent to Egypt, Nelson would 
never have fought the battle of the 
Nile. But, to look to practice. In 
all foreign services of Europe, the 
greatest discontent exists with the 
principle of senioHty. The oalcula- 
tion of survivorship is easily madot 
and the young officer knows how long 
he must wait, with an exactness that 
sours his whole life, sends him to re* 
lieve his ennvt at the gaming*table or 
the tavern, and puts an extinguisher 
on every thing in the shape of mili* 
tary ambition. It is calculated, that 
even in the infantry no officer can 
fairly look to his being a captain un* 
der fifty. In the eavadry the ease is 
still worse; and by the time an officer 
gets the command of a squadron, he 
ought, oq an average, to be thinking 
of abandoning the saddle. In the 
British artillery, the most complete 
corps in the world, a company is looked 
on as a piece of rare good fortune be- 
fore fifty ; and except for the regula- 
tions by which, of late years, officers 
have been allpwed to retire on full 
pay, the case would have been still 
worse« In our Indian army the prin* 
oiple of seniority eaists \ but it b4i 
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been found so Texations, that a mili- 
tary fund has been established for 
tome years by the officers themselves, 
for the purpose of enabling the seniors 
to return to Europe — ^thus literally 
purehasing their commissions, and so 
far getting rid of the principle alto- 
gether. Besides, there are so many 
occupations, half civil half military, 
provided for intelligent officers in In- 
dia, that a man of activity in any one 
of their pursuits, languages, science* 
natural knowledge, or faculties for 
conducting any of the governmental 
departments, in almost all instances 
receives employment — is, in a certain 
degree, withdrawn from the army, 
and thus leaves room for the rise of 
others. 

In addition to all these reasons— and 
there are many more — the principle 
of seniority wholly puts aside the prin- 
ciple of merit. Major Mitchell must 
give up either. Their existence is 
incompatible. Nothing can be less 
connected with personal claims than 
the mere fact of survivorship. 

But then he tells us, that merit 
should be determined by service in 
the field, or examinations in the time 
of peace. We have now no fields, 
and consequently that mode of deci- 
sion must be abandoned. And, as to 
the second — Are examinations, not of 
individual proficiency, which may be 
a very proper thing, but of candidate- 
ship and rivalry for commissions, must 
be constantly going forward. The 
officer who had been abroad on service 
for half-a-dozen years, would have no 
chance against the officer who had 
never been beyond the barrack-yard, 
or the study at home; and thus the 
practice would be thrown behind the 
theory, and the soldier be surpassed 
by the professor. Or, supposing that 
merit, as it is called — that is to say, 
that the personal claims of the candi- 
date for a commission — ^were to be the 
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declared rule— how is it possible to 
doubt that interest would soon have the 
whole of the preferment in its hands ? 
The friends of the officer, the member 
of parliament who patronized them, 
and the minister connected with the 
member of parliament, would soon 
discover in him all the merits which 
they thought necessary for promotion, 
and the system would sink simply into 
universal patronage. 

But, by the existing system, the 
three principles of purchase, interest, 
and merit, act together, though the 
first more widely than the second, and 
the second more widely than the third. 
And, after all, a rise by purchase is 
less painful to those who are left be- 
hind, thau a rise by interest, which al- 
ways chagrins ; or a rise by merit, which 
always leaves a sting of inferiority in 
all who are thus overleaped. The 
notorious fact is, that of all distinc- 
tions, that of money is the least pain- 
ful to personal pride ; of all its rises in 
a regiment, the most popular is that 
by which an officer purchases an ad- 
ditional step ; for he moves up all his 
juniors along with him. Even if they 
have not a shilling to purchase, they 
are nearer the chance of having the 
advantage of death, promotion, the 
brevet, or the various other circum- 
stances which raise the subaltern into 
the field-officer. But here wemustleavo 
the topic. That the professional edu- 
cation of the officer ought to be made 
an object of greater care, is evident; 
and that no officer ought to be sufl\;red 
to bear a commission without being 
examined in the rudiments of military 
knowledge, is self-evident. All officers, 
before attaining the command of a com- 
pany, ought to be tried in manoeuvring 
the regiment before a general officer, 
and all regiments ought to be brigaded 
in their districts, at least once a-year, 
for grand manceuvres. Bat stilt, we 
have the finest army in the world. 



Thb Chubch of England. 



One of the most remarkable cir- 
enmstances in the condition of the 
British empire, is the vast extent of 
its colonial possessions. In Australia, 
England possesses a territory almost 
as large as the whole of Europe, and 
tiiongh at present neariy a desert, yet 
rapidly filling with settlements, and 
those settlements r^idly oTerooming 



the first difficulties of locating them- 
selves, and already exhibiting the laws, 
the activity, and the religion of Eng. 
land. In India, she has a territory of 
another kind, full of natural beauty, 
of bonndless productiveness, of inex- 
haustible capabilities, and proverbial 
for wealth of every kind that can be 
wrought by the power of nature, or 
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tbe hand of man— a 
at large as Europe, (with tbe'ezclu- 
don of Russia,) and containing up« 
wards of a hundred millions of souls. 
In North Americsf her domiuiuus al- 
ready under government, and partial- 
ly settled, extend over seven times tho 
space of the British Isles, and already 
possess nearly two millions of souls. 
It is remarkable, also, that England 
has thus advanced, while every other 
kingdom of the continent has gone 
back in colonial power. Spain has 
lost all but Cuba ; Portugal has lost 
all. France has lost nearly all, and 
among the chief, St Domingo. Hol- 
land has lost all, except Java, which 
we gave her at the peace. The other 
powers have none, except, perhaps, a 
couple of little West ludia islands be- 
longing to Denmark and Sweden. 

We are at length beginning to exer- 
cise a moral government, as we have 
done a physical, over those immense 
regions. The Church of England ia 
about to signalize her spirit, and give 
proof of her origin, by a noble effort 
for the truth. 

A document of the very highest 
importance has lately been published 
by the English prelacy in reference to 
the colonial churches. It is as fol- 
lows , — " At a meeting of Archbishops 
and Bishops, held at Lambeth, on the 
Tuesday in Whiuun week 1841, the 
following declaration was agreed to 
by all present. We, the undersigned 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, con* 
template with deep concern the insuf- 
ficient provision which has been hither- 
to made for the spiritual care of the 
members of our national church re- 
siding in the British colonies, and in 
distant parts of the world ; especially 
as it regards the want of a systematic 
superintendence of the clergy, and the 
absence of those ordinances, the admi- 
nistration of which is committed to 
the Episcopal order. We, therefore, 
hold it to be our duty, in compliance 
with the resolutions of a meeting con- 
vened by the Archbbhop of Canter- 
bury, on the 27th of April last, to nn- 
dertii^e the charge of the fund for the 
endowment of additional bbhoprics in 
the colonies, and to become responsi- 
ble for its application. 

*' On due consideration of the relative 
claims of those dependencies of the 
empire which require our assbtance, 
we are of opinion, that the immediate 
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territory, too, erection of bbhoprics is mach to be 
desired in the following places-— 
New Zealand. 
The British possessions in the 

Mediterranean. 
New Brunswick. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Van Diemen's Land. 
Ceylon. 

" When competent provision shall 
have been made for the endowment of 
these bishoprics, regard must be had 
to the clidms of 

Sierra Leone. 

British Guiana. 

South Australia* 

Port-Philip. 

Western Australia. 

Northern India. 

Southern India. 
'* In the first instance, we propose 
that an Episcopal See be establbhed 
at the seat of government in New Zea- 
land, oflfers having been already made 
which appear to obviate all difficulty 
as to endowment. 

<< Our next object will be to make a 
similar provbion for the congregations 
of onr own communion established in 
the islands of the Mediterranean, ai^ 
in the countries bordering upon that 
sea s and it is evident, that the posi- 
tion of Malta is such as will render it 
the most convenient point of commu- 
nication with them, as well as with the 
Bbhops of the ancient churches of the 
East, to whom our church has been 
for many centuries known only by 
name. 

*' We propose, therefore, that a See 
be fixed at Yaletu, the residence of the 
English government, and that its juris- 
diction extend to all the clergy of our 
church residing within the limits above 
specified. In thb city, through the 
munificence of her mijesty the Queen 
Dowager, a chnrch b in course of 
erection, which, when completed, wUI 
form a suitable cathedral. 

" Our attention will then be directed 
to the countries named in the fore- 
going lists, without binding ourselves 
to the exact order therein followed, 
or precluding ourselves from granting 
assistance in any place where means 
may be found for the earlier endow- 
ment of a bishopric In no case shall 
we proceed without the concurrence 
of her Mijesty's government." 

A committee was then formed, con- 
ttstiog of the four arohbbhops» and 
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the bbhops of London, Darham, Wio* 
Chester, Linouln, und Rochester. All 
the bishops are understood to havo 
•inee signed the declaration. The 
general fund for the establuhment of 
the colonial bishopries already amounts 
to X53,000 ; and the annual subscrip- 
tions to about £1000 a-jear. This 
sum is small, and obviously inade- 
auate; but the plan is vet in its in- 
fancy, its uses are scarcely known, and 
its power .is to be proved only by time. 
But the effort is made in the right 
direction, and is not less valuable to 
the universal cause of Christianity 
than it is to the good order of the 
colonies of England. By establishing 
Protestantism in those vast countries* 
we do much more than establish Bri- 
tish power ; we fix true religion— we 
exclude the thousand rambling, igno- 
rant, and worldly heresies which all 
ultimately run into infidelity — we pw« 
form the great duty for which we so« 
lemnlv believe that England has beeo 
raised to power. In pursuance of these 
objects — and none can possibly be of 
more pressing interest — the several 
isatures of the plan have been since 
followed up with all the care due to a 
work which is to stamp the eharacter 
of gefleratioos yet unbonif and whieh 
is, beyond all question, the most vigo* 
tons effort of the ohuroh, even in this 
day of renewed ardour and aotivity« 
The diocese of New Zealand having 
been already formed, the next biahop. 
rio is to be that of the Mediterranean. 
In the statement whieh announoea 
this intention, it is observed, that, be* 
vides the British dependencies in the 
Mediterranean, there are, in almost 
every otty along the innieiise line of 
ooast from Lis^n to Constantinoplof 
either congregations, or a suffleient 
number of English chnrohmen to form 
eongregatione, and that in manv ef 
those places churehes exist, and enap^ 
lains have been appointed ; yet they 
are still without toe advantages ef 
episcopal superior residence and pro- 
tection . To remedy this obvious evil, 
a bishop is to be appointed, whose re- 
flldence shall be chiefly in Malta, ae the 
most convenient position for exercie- 
ing superintendence over the Esglbh 
congregations in the Mediterranean. 

But the prelate is to have the title 
of Bishop of Gibraltar ; probably from 
the circumstance that difficulties might 
arise in case of taking his title from 
MisUodin whieh the religlo&iiaU 
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mo«t excluslvelv Homlsh. We bafd 
seen some squabbling on the subject 
among our pharisees and '' something 
more'* here, though we hope that the 
Oarpings of these childish and yet en-^ 
tenomed partisans can have no weight 
Irlth any authority of the nation. But 
all difficulty Is avoided by adopting 
the title fi-om Gibraltar, where the 
Church of England has been so long 
established, and where, of eonrse, no 
similar objection, wither solid or 
groundless, can be made. 

The next object is the formation of 
New Brunswick into a diocese. It b, 
at present, comprehended in that of 
Nova Scotia. Bnt New Brunswick 
deserves to come under separate su- 
perintendence. It is Expanding In 
population, having alreaay 156,000, 
scattered over a space nearly as large 
as Ireland. This population bids fair 
to increase, and vet hitherto there 
have been bnt thirty clergymen fbf 
the service of the church. It Is ob* 
vions that a bishop is required there, 
with an increased elergy. 

In the settlement of the Cape of 
Good Hope, we come td a gigantic 
colony, already comprehending a space 
larger than the whole of the British 
Isles. At present the population to 
but ld6,000, but it is increasing, and ifl 
a few years will probably be doubled | 
for this settlement there are yet bnt 
fen clergymen. 

It is next proposed to form a diocese 
in Van Diemen*s Land. This fine 
island, fertile and picturesque in a re^ 
markable degree, is not mueh smallef 
than Ireland. The poptdatlon amount 
to 50,000 : bnt the clergy amount only 
to twenty- one. 

The next proposed diocese is Cey- 
lon, one of the finest islands of the East, 
though not larger than Van Diemenll 
Land; containing about 24,000 square 
miles. But its population amount to 
a million and ft quarter, and though 
chiefly heathen, yet tntelligent, and 
folly capable of being brought by de- 
grees to feel the value of Christianity. 

The visit of the Ring of Prussia to 
ffals country, especially when ire con- 
sider the man, the purpose, and the 
eharacter of hto connexion with Eng- 
land, is among the most remarkablo 
events of our time. It is the first in- 
stance in which a royal visit has been 
distinctly connected with the objects of 
religion. His original proposal fof 
founding tiie Ushopfie oi Jemsilen^ 
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his liberftUtj in its endowmentf abd h» 
fitill greater liberality in leaving the 
appointment of the bishop whoUy to 
England, prepossessed the natioti in 
his favour. His coming here ezpressljr 
to take upon him the sponsorship of 
the future king> was in character with 
the intercourse which he had already 
commenced } and his answers to the 
clergy and other members of the chief 
institutions connected with religion* 
amply sustained the spirit in which he 
had long since announced himself as 
the king of the chief Protestant na- 
tion of Germany. 

The royal answer to the address of 
tlie London clergy, was simple but 
singularly ezpressive. 

''My Lord Bishop and Reverend 
Gentlemen^ 

'< It is a high gratification to my mind 
to see before me the head and distin- 
guished members of the national 
dergy of thb great metropolis. I 
thank you from my heart for your 
Christian sympathy i and I unite in 
yonr prayers for the royal infant. 

'' As to the bishopric of Jerusalem, 
I have to thank the Church of Eng* 
land for having received^ through the 
Tcnerable prelates at her head* my 
proposal with an enlightened Chris- 
tian ceal* and an enlightened freedom 
of sfnrit. It is in such a spirit alone 
that I can see a sure guarantee for the 
success of a prefect which, while it 
has nothing exclusive in it, nor hostile 
to other Christian churchesi is of a 
general interest to all national Pro- 
testant churches. 

'< As to yourselfy my Lord Bishop* 
I esteem myself happy to have seen 
with my own eyes the relation of 
Christian brotherhood and love be- 
tween you and your clergy ; and the 
success of your noble efforts for the 
progressive extension of the blessings 
of Christian instruction and worship, 
through all parts of the population of 
this immense city.*' 

With respect to the establishment of 
a Protesunt bishop in Jerusalem* to 
which so marked an allusion has been 
made in this answer, the public have 
been since informed on authority, that 
no knowUdgt of any impediment has 
reached this country. It was to be 
expected that rumour would be busy, 
and that a great deal of falsehood 
would be put in motion by the agents 
of the various corrupt religions which 
. have 10 long tal^en possessloii of tho 
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un fortunate city of Jerusalem. It was 
also not improbable that foreigners.««- 
who cannot conceive any thing to be 
done without having a political ii^ 
trigue at the bottom, and suspect every 
thing done by this country as a mere 
effort of political aggrandisement-*- 
would be busy in infusing suspicions 
into the Mahometan mind. Thus we 
are told that some of the ambassadon 
at Constantinople have been busy, wiUi 
all their means of mischiefi in startling 
the Sultan* and making his ministers 
refuse the necessary firman* All 
this is possible enough* but no authen- 
tie notice on the sufajjeet has been re- 
oeiyed. And in the meau time, the 
bishop has gone on his destination, 
and has probably reached Palestine 
by this time. We shall soon* there- 
fore* ascertain whether the honesty of 
England* or the craft of the common 
enemies of all improvement* and of 
all religion* will prevail* 

We cannot help regarding this attempt 
as a noble one on the part of both 
Prussia and England* We are not san- 
guine as to its immediate efieets. It 
is remarkable* that though physical 
events may be rapid* moral events ara 
slow. An earthquake or an inunda- 
tfon may change the physical face of 
a country in an hour; to change its 
moral aspect has generally taken cen- 
turies. And the reason for this dif- 
ference obviously is^ that man*s free 
agency is in general strictly provided 
for^tbat he is. made the instrument 
of his own change— and that from his 
nature, no impression of external cir- 
cumstances can be usefully made on 
him* except where it is seconded by 
the preparation of his mind. Thus tM 
«< Diocese of Jerusalem** may fbr a 
long period be apparently a nselets 
name ; its bbhop may seem a snpef • 
numerary* and its functions forgotten 
among the idle and vulgar supersti- 
tions of monks and mendicants. Bat 
we have done a good work* notwith- 
sunding* The great Church of Pro- 
testantism has made an efibrt* aocord- 
faig to the best of its means* to act 
aecording to the best of its doty f the 
rest belongs to Heayen. 

But may not a still more dhreotho^ 
be formed firora the actnal circum- 
stances of the time ? It is a striking 
feature of all the prophetic writings 
with respect to the conversion of the 
Jews as a people* that tkiey announce 
It ae proMediBg (mm the yeiy lael 
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agencies which human conjecture 
would conceive for such a work, 
namely* mooarchs and governments* 
persons and powers apparently utterly 
unfitted by their perpetual occupation 
in the things of the world, the cares of 
human superintendence,and the anxie- 
ties of human policy* from turning 
their thoughts* in any peculiar degree* 
to the restoration of a people so fallen 
and so useless* in any political sense* 
as the Jews. Yet the prophets uni- 
formly attribute the chief strength and 
protection of the rising church among 
the ancient people to the patronage 
of thrones ; and those* too* the thrones 
of the West* the Isles* Europe. 
•' Rings and Queens" are invariably 
designated as the nursing fathers and 
nursing mothers. 

We now see a German monarch 
suddenly and spontaneously taking it 
upon himself t«> commence an efrort 
of Christendom on behalf of the Jew- 
bh people, and commencing it ez« 
exactly m the way in which rational 
men would expect it to produce ulti- 
mate good. He begins by no vulgar 
affectation of having all the honour of 
this great enterprize to himself* for 
the first thing which he docs is to com- 
municate his intention to this country. 
In the same spirit he abandons the 
patronage* for he leaves the appoint* 
ment in its features to England ; and, 
by a still more self-denying act* he 
makes no stipulation for the tenets of 
his own Church ; he lays the peculia* 
rities of the Lutheran discipline wholly 
aside* and makes over his whole in- 
fluence to the Church of England. 

Now all this seems so fair, so manly* 
and so much the opposite of what is ge- 
nerally called state policy — though of 
all policy Christianity is the most 
simple, powerful, and permanent — that 
I cannot but believe the king to be per- 
fectly sincere, to be pure in his pur- 
poses, and to have for his primary and 
absorbing object the welfare of the 
church of Christendom. It is to be 
observed, too* that this is a personal 
act — that it has apparently sprung 
from the royal conviction alone $ and 
that while he has given* without hesi- 
tation, the munificent and truly royal 
donation of L. 15,000* as we are told* 
and has promised a continuance of his 
Hberalitv, he claims in return no 
personal advantage of any kind. That 
he will ultimately obUin the highest 
advantages for himself— advantages 
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which no money could purchase— we 
confidently believe ; that he will fix 
an interest in the English heart worth 
a thousand alliances* and unite the 
welfare of his kingdom with all the 
generous and sacred sympathies of 
England* we have no doubt whatever: 
but all this gives a character of Chris- 
tian integrity to the whole transaction* 
which renders it superior to any event 
on record for these hundred years. 

The king's coming to this country 
also partakes strikingly of the same 
character. It was not a vbit for the 
sake of political arrangements* of cu- 
riosity* or of the love of change. It 
was to take a leading part in a great 
ceremonial of the church* in making 
the future sovereign of the kingdom 
a member of that church* and in tak- 
ing upon himself the sponsorial en- 
gagement for one who is yet to be at 
the head of the pure church on earth* 
as the sitter on the throne of Protes- 
tantism. 

Another circumstance, certainly of 
a most peculiar* and therefore of a 
most remarkable order* is the sudden 
accession of influence to England in 
the dominions of the two powers of 
Constantinople and Egypt. But two 
years ago our influence was unques- 
tionably feeble. Egypt domineered 
over Constantinople, and France was 
the great authority with Egypt. The 
Sultan evidently trembled between the 
alliance of the Czar and the invasion 
of Mehemet All. England was com- 
paratively ineffective in the councils 
of both powers. Suddenly all this 
was changed. England, forced into 
a most reluctant exeriion, found her- 
self conquering almost without an ef- 
fort, swept the Syrian shore with a ra- 
pidity unknown in the annals of war* 
finished* in a three months* campaign, 
the dispute which might have ex- 
hausted half Europe with hostility, and 
instantly arose to be the arbiter of 
both the Sultan and the Pasha. She 
has scarcely done this* and been re- 
placed in the highest rank of eastern 
influence* when it enters into the bo- 
som of a foreign prince to propose to 
her the establbhment of a Protestant 
bishop in the Holy Land. All this 
would seem extraordinary at any 
period of history; hot coming at a 
period of the most singular changes in 
the feelings and customs of Mahome- 
tans — in the new attention turned to 
the Syrian Jews* by France* Aiutriaf 
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RussUf and England^ within the last 
yeary from circumstauces wholly un« 
connected with politics — in the vast 
distribution of the knowledge^ the 
language, and the religions literature 
of England over Egypt, and even over 
Turkey — we cannot resist the convic- 
tion, that it is something of a sign in ad- 
Tance of events still more effective and 
comprehensive — that it is the break- 
ing of the day ; and though the twi* 
light may be slow to disappear, yet 
that the sunrise is plainly approaching. 
We acknowledge* that all this mav be 
the work of a period long enough to 
disappoint the more eager enquiry of 
those who " desire to look into those 
things,** and that wisdom will be best 
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shown by avoiding the scoffii which 
belong to premature prophecy. If 
the last of the Jewish prophets an- 
uounced the coming of Uie Messiah 
four hundred years of expectancy be- 
fore his presence in the temple ; if, in 
earlier times, the sons of Israel were 
held back, through four hundred years 
of anxious pilgrimage, from the land of 
promise, we cannot venture to doubt 
the completion of the great plan of 
the universal kingdom, simply from 
Its delay. But it will come ; and, in 
the most cautious reluctance to anti- 
cipate the movements of the divine 
will, we think that at least its elements 
are formings to the eye* 
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This singular war continues. How 
it b sustained, who can command in a 
country of independent tribes, what 
can support the population in the 
midst of ten years of ravages, and 
what source can supply the mere am- 
munition in a contest which seems to 
be carried on, winter and summer — are 
among questions which no one has 
hitherto attempted to solve. That 
Russia has no right to be there is 
clear. She founds her claim on the 
Turkish treaty. But the Turk could 
not give up what he never possessed ; 
and his slight influence on the sea 
border, and a few forts scattered along 
the shore, and kept up simply for the 
purpose of trade, were not sovereignty. 
And this Russia has found to her cost. 
The Circassian war has cost her thou- 
sands of lives, and treasure altogether 
beyond calcidation. It has had the 
further and twofold result of lowering 
her militarf character, the necessary 
result of military failure — and of abn 
sorbing the resources which she might 
apply so much more productively to 
the peaceful districts of her empire. 

It is a striking circumstance that 
the Circassians, who hate and beat the 
Russians, lived on perfectly good 
terms with the Turks. Mustapha 
was now and then ferocious. It is true; 
but his ferocity was mingled with sea- 
sons of good-liumour, which made up 
for the past. The scimitar cut off a 
head now and then ; but, rude as the 
operation was, it was seldom without 
a show of justice ; and when the blade 
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was sheathed again, the •nrvivori 
unanimously felt that they were the 
better for this summary dismissal of a 
savage chief, or a still more savage 
extortioner. The Turk, when he 
wanted money, often robbed the pea- 
sant ; but, en revanche, when he got 
it, he dashed it about him showily la 
all directions. The man of Iskmism 
followed his creed to the utmost, and 
was a professor of indulgence in every 
shape ; but he was a gUttering crea« 
ture, a magnificent voluptuary, pro- 
digal of his purse, superb in his horset» 
bis shawls, hbcholoupes, and his break- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers— superb la 
every thing. Men could live by him.* 
the grimness of poverty had no place in 
bis menage, the pomp of his house* 
hold caught every eye, a hundred pil- 
grims might live on the daily superflu' 
ities of his kitchen ; and his hundred 
Albanians feasted like princes, looked 
like pashas, and therefore fought like 
lions with the Russian. All is of an- 
other complexion — the soldier lives on 
sour krout, bad brandy, and rye bread, 
(when he can get them,) and rounds 
his day at the rate of three-halfpenca 
English. He wears a green jacket, 
looks meagre, feeds scantily; has no- 
thing to give, and yet rules with the 
vigour and rigour of the Turk. The 
experience of the war shows that be 
can be beaten ; and the free-hearted 
mountaineer, who In all times and i 



sons is apt to despise the man of the 
plains, has a tenfold contempt for the 
unfortunate serf who is dragged from 
2d 
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thd dMeffti of TafUtryi the snows of SU 
berla, or the swadips of the UkrAine^ 
to carry a miiflket, and starve amon^ 
the pinnacles of Tehercask. El-* 
acftty the same state of things oecors 
in Africa. The Arahs fight the French 
to the knife; they spit npon the 
ground which the Frenchman treads ; 
tber poison him at bis meals; they 
stab him in his tent, and they sabre 
and slioot him in the field. Yet the 
Turks were masters of Algiers for a 
hundred and fifty years without a shot 
being fired; 50,000 Frenchmen find 
it no easy matter to keep Algiers, 
where fife hundred Turks once form* 
ed the " standing army** of bis mightl^ 
ness the Dey. The palpable reason is 
neither the religion of the French, for 
they seldom trouble themselves on 
such matters ; nor their govern melilt 
for hitherto they have not ventured to 
be tyrannical ; nor their extortion, H/t 
the natives having all fled itotn their 
fields, they have nothing to extort bnt 
weeds, and none to fleece but Che un-* 
Incky French eolonists. Bnt, it is 
their penury. The Frenchman loves 
to live for himself; what he spends 
never g^es beyond what the Irishman 
calls ** his own four bones,^ if be can 
help it. The Jews complain that even 
ifuy can get nothing out of Monsieur 
Jean. Thus, he is unpoptiiar with the 
whole population. The Turk, on the 
contrary, thongfa a tiger by nature, 
yet, like the tiger, wore a sleek skit^» 
and was a handsome animal on the 
wiioie. Wo be to the wretch who 
came wkhin his claws I but When not 
ined, they were, like the tiger's, vel- 
Teted ; and as neither Turk nor tiger 
can devour for ever, there were inter- 
valfl in which both filled up their 
places in the grand African mena*' 
gerie quietly enough. But France, 
with aH her generals and graces, her 
cannon and quadrilles, her braves and 
her bulletins, after a ten years' war, 
has not a foot of soHd possession In 
Afiiea. The first sound of war in 
£nrope would faise the whole Moor< 
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ish world to consume the unfortunate 
soldiery ; and the most fortunate thing 
that could happen to them would be 
an £1 Arish convention, a Cintra ca- 
pitulation, a Paris treaty — any thing 
which Would most speedily ship them 
off frotn the land of lions, and restore 
them to the barley bread and vinegar 
wine of their own cabins again. 

Yet, what must be the consefetti* 
ness of the govern menfs Which earf/ 
on those hieessant, wretched, fhiitleea» 
and sanguinary Wars? For Louis 
Philippe, compassion, perhaps, ought 
to be the feeling. He caft searcely 
protect his own life, hovT can he thefl 
protect the unfortuuate peasant of 
Algiers ? His nation are ranaticB fbf 
conquest any where, at any time, and 
under any circumstances. The French- 
man who reads the newspaper para* 
graphs of a captured village, feels 
himself the tailed for the next twenty- 
four hours ; the sack of a fkrroyard fllle 
his imagination with visions of tlM 
plunder of the earth ; and the 8heoti0# 
of a Moor, attempting to escape wItB 
his camel and bis cow, stitnulates him 
itt a sense of the sublime. This can- 
not be helped by govemmentj nefir 
cured by man, nor is it within the range 
of any regimen but that ultimate 
tamer of nationd vanity, the grate. 
Whether of the people or the indivi- 
dual. Bnt whh the Russian emperor^ 
the case comes more home. A word 
f>om the Imperial lips would stanch 
the veins of both Russia and Ctrcasela, 
Tens of thousands of brave asen hare 
already fallen on both sides — they ar^ 
now separated from each other onl^ 
by a barrier of corpses. Yef, if Rua* 
sia were to complete the conquest fo« 
morrow, what could she gain? a raogt 
of wild hills, trackless deserts, un-' 
healthy valleys, a pestilent shore; and 
this, too, when she already lords it 
over a space actually twice greater 
ttiva the largest of the ancient eiB« 
pi res, when her sceptre waves over 
twice the territory of the Roman 
throne. 



English Agbicultuax/ 



Whtd can be done far En^Ush AgH^ 
tmHuref enquires the author of the 



pamphlet now before us.*" Believing^^ 
as we do, that power and prosperttf 



* tHiat can be done for English Agriculture ? A letter to the Marquis of Nortbamp. 
tott, Presideiit of the Royal Society, by James F. "W. Johnston^ F.R.SS. L. & E., 
rtader in diemistry and mineralogy In the Univenity of Durban'. 
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Id «i)y conntry» io be permanent pau3t 
be baW« and must ultimately be re- 
gulated in dt)gree also* by the value 
ef the produce of it9 own soU ; we 
eensider such a question as this, and 
especially in tbiekly-peopled eoun- 
tries, to possess an iatrinsio iinpor- 
tance, wholly irrespective of local his- 
tory, or of the topics on which party 
^d political contention happen to be 
exercised. 

This will readilv appear if we regard 
for a moment the direct influence 
which the gradual increase of the 
population exhibits over the mode of 
cultivating the }and in every country 
of the globe. 

In a new country, or one but thinly 
neopled in proportion to its natural 
fertility, a large excess of com is pro- 
duced with comparatively little labour, 
and there for generation after genera- 
tion the soil is robbed without anv 
Immediate or apparent injury. Such 
is iiow the case with the inner pro- 
vinces of Old Russia, where the an- 
nual accumulations of manure are 
carted to the river sides, or heaped 
upon the ice, that the descendmg 
floods may bear them to the sea — in 
the more northerly settlements of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the land Is 
sickened by the addition of manure — 
^nd, one after another, it has been the 
case with the newer territories of the 
United States of North America. 

But when the population begins to 
thicken, or after the virgin soil has 
been spoiled of many successive crops, 
the effects of this long- con tinned rob- 
bery be^rin slowly to manifest them- 
selves. The growth or export of com 
and other produce cannot be kept up 
to an equal amount, and intelligent 
men ask why? The cause is then par- 
tially ascertained and recognised, and 
efforts are made to keep the land in 
its existing condition, by giving to it 
some return for all that is carried 
away. A comparatively stationary 
period ensues, and by strenuous ex- 
ertions the soil is prevented from be- 
coming sensibly more unfVuitfhl — the 
produce which the district can raise 
or can afford to export, from lessenhig 



in any striking degree. Among the 
United States, that of Kentucky seems 
to be at the commencement of such a 
period, in its agriculture history^* 

But the couseauences of the old 
system of exhaustion are not to be at 
once done away ; i^nd as the people still 
increase in numbers, the necessity for 
further efforts is perpeived. It is not 
enough that the agricultural produce 
remams stationary ; it must be made 
tQ advance — ^something must be done 
to bring back the land to its ancient 
fertility. In this position, among new 
states, appears to be that of New 
York, where the state legislature has 
lately voted 7000 dollars a-year in aid 
of the funds and exertions of the local 
agricultural society. 

It is more easy to exhaust, however, 
than to replenish the soil. Id all 
countries, indeed, whether naturally 
of restricted fertility, or made so by 
long mismanagement, the general 
amelioration of the land is a slow and 
difficult process ; even in the hands of 
intelligent and willing agepts it re- 
quires much time. But the natural 
increase of the people never arrests its 
steps. Pa ana on it nv^ves-^ peace 
and tranquillity favouring it —with ac- 
celerated march, till the meuths be- 
come so nuinerous, that the wl^ole 
produce of the land barely suffices to 
oil them in years of ordinary plenty. 
Then come times of alternate famine 
BJod abundance, according as the bar- 
vest oseillates below or above the mean 
level} and then statesmen and land- 
owners ave at their wit's end for a 
jvetkod of mitigating the evil. 

In this state ia Great BiilaiD at prd- 
•eoA; in this state, very nearly, is 
Fvanee ako ; an4 hm of the populoos 
eowstries of Europe do not see the 
same state of things rapidly approach- 
ing themselves. Henee the attention 
W agriculture so gei^fv^f exoited at 
the present moment over nearly the 
whok civiKxed world. 

There are three methede by which 
this state of things may be in a greater 
or less degree provkied againet. The 
first is the old and natural method ef 
eraigratioit — whlek alieady takea place 



* The Honomrahle CBiltoD Allao, in a late addreia to the Kentnckj State AgrScfd*- 
tnral Society, expressed his conviciioo, " that t^o-ihirds of ttte vnM» tead ef the 
State were annually becoming poorer by nrskilfti) hosbandty ; thaa bolh the aimble 
and pasture lands might be made to prodnce tuice as much aa tbey do a* pretest, and 
that the value of all their stock might be increased In an equal propordott. 
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tpontaneously from this couDtry to an 
enormoui extent — which Government 
might wisely encooragef as of inap- 
preciahle importance both to the mo- 
ther country and to her colonies, but 
which can never be made commensu- 
rate with the present increase of the 
population. The second is that of ad- 
mitting the more or less free Importa- 
Uon of foreign com — a measure we 
have already frequently discussed. 
The third is that which forms the sub- 
ject of the pamphlet now before us—, 
the adoption of means* namely* for 
accelerating the existing progress of 
British agriculture* and for more ra- 
pidly developing the capabilities of the 
British soil. 

If ever there was a time when the 
full capabilities of the soil of our island 
ought to be specially investigated* it is 
the present. The increase of the popu- 
lation demands it ; the state of parties 
urgently requires it ; the stagnation of 
trade and the calls of the trading in- 
terest press it earnestly upon our at- 
tention ; while the permanent pros- 
perity of the agricultural body itself* 
renders it necessary that their capabi- 
lities should be made clearly manifest* 
and by every possible means more 
fully and more rapidly developed. 

'' It is true/' says oor author* " that 
both practical men* like Mr Smith of 
Deanstoo* aod eloqo«nt writen* like Mr 
Alison* unite in asserting that the soil of 
Britain has within itself the means of pro- 
ducing an abundant supply of food for 
double or triple the numbers of our exist- 
ing population. But* on the one hand* 
many reject these opinions as mere fanci- 
ful speculations ; while* on the other hand* 
those who assent to their truth appear 
slow in adopting any decisive measures by 
which the desired results may be eflfectually 
or speedily realised.** 

The most inattentive observer of the 
main lines along which the develop- 
ment of the material resources of 
Great Britain has for the last half cen- 
tury proceeded* must have observed 
that the mechanical and manufacturing 
arts have taken the lead by far* leaving 
the art of culture at a great distance 
behind. Yet agriculture has not been 
•tationarv. On the contrary* it has 
advanced at a more rapid rate than 
ever it did before. 

^' It is ereditable to the farmers of Eng- 
and* that, though the actual produce of 
the land has for many successiTe years 
been less than the aonual consumption of 
food* yet the increased quantity of com 
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grown every year has kept wonderfully 
near to the increase of population. Waste 
lands have been enclosed* and the more 
dmple and obvious improvements of the soil 
have been extensively introduced* so that 
an enlarged supply of English grain has been 
yearly brought into the English market.'* 

By what means* then, have those 
other arts been carried forward with 
such excessive speed* and how is the 
rate of agticnltural peogress to be still 
further accelerated? 

If we visit the work-shops of the 
machine maker* of the manufacturer 
of any kind of fabric, of the dyer* or 
printer* or dresser of it* in any of its 
stages, we observe alterations and im- 
provements continually in progress — 
simplifications of machinery — abridge- 
ments in the time of manufacture — 
prevention of some hitherto unavoid- 
able waste — ^general or special ame- 
liorations of processes by the applica- 
tions of chemical skill. We have 
seldom been more struck in our tours 
through the manufacturing districts* 
than by a fact we became acquainted 
with, some years ago* on a visit to 
the flax-spinning mills of the Messrs 
Marshall at Le^s. Much improved 
machinery we saw in process of being 
erected — several incomplete contri- 
vances* to overcome difficulties of 
Tarioiis kinds* under trial — all very in- 
teresting and full of ingenuity. At 
length we came to the winding frames, 
where two single threads are twisted 
together* and the doubled threads 
wound upon bobbins. Here an exist- 
ing difficulty was pointed out to us* 
and an embrvo contrivance to over- 
come it, both of which we could 
clearly comprehend. Many of these 
double threads are twist^ on the 
same frame* and sometimes two of 
these frames are superintended by one 
individual. If one of the plies of a 
thread happened to break* the other 
ran on to the bobbin single, and if not 
speedily noticed by the attendant, a 
certain waste occurred* since all that 
ran on single was pulled off and 
thrown aside. This* to the visiter* 
appears a trifling waste* and by the 
ordinary band-spinner* is considered 
such ; but where thousands of spindles 
are worked* the aggregate loss be- 
comes of considerable consequence. 
The problem then was to invent a 
machine* or an appendage to the 
frame* or to each pair of single 
threads* of such a kind as should im- 
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mediately cnt the second thread also 
irheQ the first happened to break. 
Wo saw three different contriTances 
in operation, all of which effected the 
purpose* though it was yet undecided 
which was to be preferred. One of 
these methods was the invention of 
the Mr Marshall who accompanied 
us ; the second of a foreman ; and the 
third of the coNTBiTBBy a penon evi- 
gaged oJt a handsome salary ^ for no 
other purpose but to contrive. 

Here was the secret of the rapid 
advance of the mechanical and manu- 
facturing arts. Not satbfied with ap- 
propriadng all published knowledge 
and known applications of science to 
their several arts* the minds of 
those who direct are kept continually 
on the stretchy to perfect and to in- 
crease the numbers of such applica- 
tions by their own individual exer- 
tions. Persons previously well in- 
structed in all the necessary theoreti- 
cal knowledge, are employed for the 
sole purpose of furthering each spe- 
cial branchy by the discovery of me- 
thods, shorter, easier, and cheaper^ 
than those previously known either to 
themselves or to others. The contri* 
ver of the calico-printer Is the skil- 
ful chemist he engagesi and it is his 
chemical discoverer who enables the 
English master- dyer to bring his dye- 
stuffs from India, and yet to undersell 
the blue calicoes of Hindostan in their 
native market. The reader must visit 
Sheffield, to see how wonderfully the 
same contriver has perfected the 
methods of extracting, separating, 
refining, and working the various 
metals. 

It is, therefore, by availing them- 
selves of all the aids of modem science, 
by laying hold of and giring a prac- 
tical' direction to every new scientific 
discovery, that the manufticturing and 
mechanical arts have so rapidly ad- 
vanced in Great Britain. It is a com- 
mon saying iu Manchester, that such 
and such firms have received or are 
in want of an accession of new blood* 
when the knowledge and skill of the 
founders of the establishment, gradu- 
ally dying ont in their sons and suc- 
cessors, has acquired or is supposed 
to stand in need of an admission of 
new partnerSf who should bring with 
them a knowledge of the eadstiog state 
of science as applied to their special 
branch, and the power of giving that 
knowledge a practical direction. 



Agriculture, slow and deliberate in 
her movements, looking backwarda 
rather for counsel and direction to the 
times and ways of her forefathers, than 
either to the opinions and demands of 
the present, or to the hopes and pros- 
pects of the future ; agriculture baa 
availed herself but little of the enlarge- 
ment of modem knowledge ; she haa 
not only not encouraged the devotion 
of scientific skill to her cause— she 
has even mdely repelled the cultiva- 
tors of science when they presumed 
to intrade upon her domain. 

But, is it trae, we may fairly ask* 
that science can do any material good 
to agriculture? Past experience— a 
safe and unerring guide to appeal to 
—past experience, says our author, 
shows that science has the power of 
doing much good to this fundamental 
art. Those great improvements which 
Scottish agriculture has already made^ 
which English agriculture is now 
making, have all been suggested by 
sound scientific views, are defended 
by scientific reasons, and are success" 
fitl onfy in so far as they are in accor- 
dance with known principles of me- 
chanics, chemistry, and botany. And 
the change which has thus been made 
to come over Scottish agriculture, he 
thus describes:— 

*' There was a time, my lord, when the 
agriculture of Scotland crept timidly aloDg 
the banka of rivera and locba, or aunoed 
heraelf in the bottoma of valleya and in 
aheltcred gladea and nooka, and reaped 
her leant and aickly cropa beneath the pro- 
tection of armed men; — a more peaceful 
time came, and aha adll for many genera- 
tiona lingered ont her onfruitful yeara by 
the aidca of many itreama, or wandered 
idly around the akirta of wild moora and 
moraaaea ; — now we aee her, * with ample 
banreata crowned,* planting her firm foot- 
atepa on the quaking bog — boldly climb- 
ing the Bteep mountain aides — and exhi- 
. biting on the tope of the higheat hilla her 
countleaa fiocka of aheep and her aheavea 
of golden com— rejoidng in herindua- 
try." 

If, then, the art of culture may de- 
rive from science as much aid as other 
arts have done» what obstacles stand 
in the way of its application? The 
great obstacle we believe to be, that 
the value of the article is not gene- 
rally known — that there has hitherto 
been in consequence too, small a de- 
mand for it— and that the state of the 
demand has also regulated the kind 
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as veU an tiie quantity of the sup- 
ply. 

We are persuaded that the superior 
intelligence of the agricuUural popu- 
latioQ in Sco.tlapd has had much to 
do y^'ith the superior progress of agri- 
culture iu the north of the island — and 
|hat the gradual diffusion of sound 
agricoltura) principles among the mid- 
dle class of farmers and landowneirs 
from the agricultural chair of Edin- 
burgby and from the chair of chemis- 
try* so Ipng filled, and in so popular 
a manner, by Dr Hope, has led more 
generally to the recognition of scien- 
tific principles, and to the adoptiop of 
scientific suggestions in the cultivation 
of the land» than among our southern 
neighbours ; Tet> even in Scotland, 
we fear the following questions would 
in many — in most cases perhaps — ho 
answered in the n^aiive : — 

** I would DOt on this point, my lord, 
affirm what it not consistent with my own 
p«rBunal knowledge ; bat I would suggest, 
for the consideration of such of my agri- 
coltaral readers aa know better than I do 
the actual copditioa of their own class, 
whether the respective grades attached to 
the Art of culture, are aa well trained and 
9^ special^ instructed fo^ (heir several oc- 
C9l>atiun8 ^M those ^bo are employed in 
the mechanical and qanufacturing arts — 
whether the foremen or superintendents 
In eacn line are equally conversant with 
their own special branches — whether the 
landowner 6t five thousand a-year has 
any thing like tffe same knowledge of the 
art by which he lives, as the master spin> 
ner, 'or manufacturei^,' or calico-printer, 
who derives an equal income from his 
trade — whether he can, with equal skill, 
direct and regulate the mpplication of his 
capital, or discover as easily the misman- 
agement of his su'bordinates ? " 

Th§ (urthej; argument of our author 
is» that were this special instruction 
more generally given, the applications 
of science i^uld then be more gener- 
ally and more sVillully made, and the 
progress of the art of culture in con- 
sequence much accelerated. To the 
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within the easy reach of that middle 
olass for which it b specially intended. 
The value of such a school to Eng- 
lish agriculture, may be in some mea- 
sure gathered from the benefits we 
know to have followed from the Itmit^ 
agricultural instruction now long given 
In the University of Edinburgh. Even 
here, however, the systefpa is too in- 
complete to ipeet tb^ demands of the 
present time. With the chair of 
Practical AgpcuUu^e should be con- 
nected lecture^ also pn special che- 
nii^try, i^ith the elements of geology 
and botany. The farmer who sends 
his son to college, should consider it 
necessary (o have him instructed in 
the elements of these several branches 
at least, and tb^ course of study should 
be made to extend over two winters. 
Yet the good we have known to be 
derived from a single winter's study 
in Edinburgh* Is such as to incline us 
to prcjis very strongly upon the English 
landowners the propriety of taaing 
speedy measures fpr the purpose of 
securing the establishment of so de- 
sirable an institution. The demand 
(or Scottish g^rdenec^ in the southern 
part Q^f the island, is fainiliar to all ; 
and as far, perhaiub m Warwick and 
Northamptonshire, Scottish bdili£& are 
also in ofiMch estimation ; but more to 
9ur present purpose is tb^ &ct, that 
wherever, on this §lde of Stafiford, ite 
haye met with a land-agent of greater 
intelligence ^ban usual, or who knew 
9r could explain any thing about the 
principles by which \\e was guided in 
his general practice, we have almost 
Invariably found, ^at, if not a Scotch- 
man, he had spent a winter in atteii- 
d,ance upon the agriculture and other 
lectures in Edinburgh. This obsec- 
vation is decisive, in put mind, as to 
the good that might be done pver the 
^road tands pf England^ by placing 
^VLch special instruction within the 
immediate r^ach of th^ wpalthier 
9^asfies of English farmers. 

Mfe haye spoken of the latitude of 
Northampton and ^Ufford^ ^ if it 
wer^ a (in4 pf limit b^on4 whidi 
Scottish l4nd- stewards ceasQ tp be 
esteemed ; and this reminds us pf an- 
other ^ct, which bears closely upon 
this point of sp^c^ education. It i^ 
a matter of general remark when you 
g^t, a litde further south— i^^oOxfordr 
shire, and e^p^cialiy \p^ ^rkshi^p 
*^4 Hampphjire^tbat npi;tl?ern, f^Or 
ers se^^joi sucpeji and ;a^ tb^yf, 
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in tha#0 4Utncti. And wh^n we look 
al the loilf and ask about the usual 
course of husbaudryy we learn some- 
Ibing of the reasoo of this failure. 
Both are so different from what pre- 
vails in the north* that the farmer 
who is aequainted ouly with the most 
improved practice of a given district, 
without knowing fomiUariy the prin- 
ciples from which that practice is de- 
duced, must necessarily fail in locali- 
ties where the same principles would 
indicate a totally diffisrent practice. 
Let the farmers of Scotland and Eng- 
land be armed generally with a know- 
ledge of such principles, by means of 
a sound special education ; and scat- 
ter them where you will, over the 
length and breadth of the land^ they 
will nowhere fall amiss* 

Could \he university ^duc^tion of 
Oxford and Cambridge be obtained at 
so reasonable a cost, that the sons of 
ttte English farmer could avail them- 
selves of \U still agriculture would 
benefit Utile by the gc«ater fticility 
thus afforded for a higher classical and 
mathematical education. This arises 
from the lact, that the ktod of know- 
ledge which would benefit them In 
after life, has hitherto formed no part 
of the course of instruction to which 
their attention would be almost exclu- 
sively restricted by the tutors and 
heads of houses in the universities. 

"One would have thoaght tbat the 
names of Buckland and Daubeny, of Sedg- 
wick and CuQiming^ familiar as household 
word^ wherever modem science has 
spread, would not only have been equally 
honoured within the walls of their own 
colleges^ but that the reputation of such 
men would alone have lea to the adoption 
of some measure, by which the students of 
their seyvral universities might have h^ 
the benefit of their xftluable instructions ; 
•^but when it was further known that the 
sciences of Geology and Chepaistry were 
specially fitted to prepare and qualify for 
the pursuits and destinies of their after-life 
2~H not in every respect the moe^ import- 
an|;> yet to the material prosperity of £ng« 
fand certainly the most import apt class 9f 
pupils — I mean the future landlords of t^e 
Couatry-^it appears still more furprislng 
t]bat not only should these branches of 
knowledge npt have been included io i\o 
course of study which such young men 



were reqoind to foUpw— hot ^lat they 
should actiMiUy be discouraged from devot- 
ing any portion of their attention to theip, 
during the ordinary triennial period of 
their college education." 

We are hr from being of opinion 
that the want of this special instruc- 
tion is so great or so general among 
any class in the northern as it is in the 
southern end of the island ; yet how 
many of our largest landowners are 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge* 
and how much have they afterwards 
to learn I how completely are they at 
the mercy of their agents, when they 
come to reside on their paternal es- 
tates — how little qualified to superin- 
tend the development of the latent re- 
sources of the soil — how little likely 
soon to aequire a taste for what they 
are not prepared to comprehend I 

And yet how mnch more valuable 
to the state is he — how much more 
worthy a citizen — who knows to ex- 
pend his money in improving the 
land he inheritSa than he whose high- 
est ambition is to add field to field, and 
form to farm* as fost as his superfluous 
capital may admit I What matters it 
to the state* that this man or that man 
add yearly to his rent-roU by the pur- 
chase of new estates ? The mere 
change of hands adds nothing to the 
national resources ; but be is a public 
benefactor who* by the prudent and 
skilfol outlay of his money in better- 
ing its condition, shall make a single 
field yield permanently a double crop ; 
and he who does this over a square 
mile* virtually adds a square mOe to 
the national territory — nay* he does 
more* he doublea to this extent the 
territorial resources of the country* 
without giving the state any larger 
actual area to defend.* 

All hail* then, to the improvers of 
the soil ! — health and long lifo be their 
fortune — may their hearts be light and 
their purses heayy — may their dreams 
be few and pleasant* and their sleep 
the sweet redose of the weary — may 
they see the fruits of their own labours* 
and may their sons reap still heavier 
harvests I 

He who increasee the kAr lental of 
his land by a huodved a-year* neces- 
sarily raisea frona that land additional 



* '* C k)nquest and good hnsbandryj** sajs Fuller, *• both enlace the king's do minJQ DSr— 
^the one by the sword, making the acres more in number — ^the other by the plough* 
making, the sama aere^ mose in v^liie.". 
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food enough to g^TO corn to a hundred 
men.* Is he not then a valuable citi- 
zen?— in times like tliese» whom 
should we so much delight to honour ? 
Tell us not that A and B improve 
their land with a view to their own 
profit only — ^that thejr never think- 
that they care nothing for the national 
good. It is a wise and beautiful ar- 
rangementf that in every virtuous 
calling:* the good and profit of each in- 
dividual who pursues it is consistent 
with^ nay, if we may so speak, is part 
and parcel of, the general good of all. 
In what is the general good, but the 
sum of such individual advantages ? 
Like rays of heat from different sources, 
the single profits of many individuals 
are made to converge into one cen- 
tre, in which abide the warmth and 
comfort of the whole. Reader, dost 
thou still sneer at this species of pa- 
triotism ? then, we pray thee, buy hon- 
our cheaply — go thou and do likewise. 
In the present state of the science 
of agriculture, it appears that well- 
deviMd, and carefully conducted ex- 
periments — not made in gardens or 
experimental farms, but under the 
ordinary conditions of agricultural 
life, so to speak — are likely to be pro- 
ductive of important benefits; and 
we are glad to find that in this branch 
also, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland are taking the 
lead, as they have always done in 
every thing immediately or remotely 
connected with the improvement of 
the soil. A powerful rival, however, 
has now sprung up in the field they 
have hitherto trodden almost alone* 
The larger means, and the more nu- 
merous heads and bands of the English 
society, give them great advantages ; 
but the long start which Scottish agri- 
culture has enjoyed, will, with ordi- 
nary exertion, maintain for genera- 
tions to come the superiority of north- 
ern tillage. A spirit of generous 
emulation has already, however, been 
awakened between the two societies — 
begun on the part of the Royal English 
in sincere respect and admiration, and 
in a desire so far to walk in the steps 
of her northern sister, and reciprocated 
on the other hand by the kindest feel- 
ings, and the Jieartiest good wishes, 
on the part of the Highland and Agri- 
cidtural Society. Such an emulation 
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will stimulate both to greater exer- 
tions — will lead to the encouragement, 
we hope, of something equivalent to 
agricultural conirivert, and to the pro- 
duction, by the efforts of such, of a 
larger measure of more extended good. 

To the members of local and country 
agricultural societies, we recommend 
a perusal of tlie remarks contained in 
this pamphlet as to the means they 
respectively possess of hastening the 
improvement of the soil in their several 
districts. After some observations on 
the lifeless state of these societies for 
the greater part of the year, and the 
generally exclusive direction of their 
efforts and funds to the encouragement 
of stock, we have the following sum- 
mary of the objects they ought fairly 
to contemplate. 

** Soch societies Have much in their 
powen They can indicate those parts 
of their district in which improTement is 
moat required ; — they can show how such 
improvement may be best and most eco- 
oomically effected ; — they can use their 
influence for the introduction of a better 
roution, for the abolition of the old nni- 
versAlIy diffused three-course syatem which 
still lingers on thooeands of our most im- 
provable acres — they cannot merely re. 
commend, they can urge and press upon 
both landlord and tenant the necessity of 
draining— they can publish and encourage 
the beat and moat economical methods of 
doing it — they can stimulate to a higher 
style of general farming, and to the growth 
of better crops of corn, in hitherto unpro- 
ductlve bcalities, or of new kinds of crops, 
or new varieties better suited to the soil 
and climate — they can suggest experiments 
—they can expose deficiencies in the ordi- 
nary pracdce of preparing manures, and 
illustrate the advantages to be derived 
from a more judicious or careful manage- 
ment, or from the introduction of new ma- 
nures altogether. They have many oppor- 
tunities also of directly diffusing informa- 
tion — they can circulate agricultural tracta 
—they can encourage farmers* dubs — and 
they can co-operate in endeavouring to 
secure a better education for all. 

" These and many other objects are with- 
in their reach, as they are within their le- 
gitimate prorince, — and all this, without 
withholding from the encouragement of 
stock that due share of attention which its 
relative importance demands." 

Are there any agricultural societies 
in the county of Dumfries ? We be- 



' If 80s. of rent imply 60s. of produce, the prioe of a quarter of wheat 
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lte?e there are. Gentlemen of Dum- 
frles-shire* what a field does yoor 
county present for such exertions as 
are here indicated, — how vast an in- 
crease to the produce of the county 
might your portion of the island be 
made to yield 1 On the one hand, you 
have Pfetherby among yon — the 
estate of Cioseburn, — and on the other 
hand, the enterprising landowners of 
Ayrshire. How slow are men to fol- 
low in the footsteps of great impro- 
vers, how apt to fancy that what is 
buried in the soil is necessarily and for 
ever lost 1 '< I sink a thousand a- year 
in my farms,'* said a Yorkshire friend 
to us lately, <' and my neighbours laugh 
at me ; but I am increasing the mar- 
ketable value of my property in a 
greater degree ; so 1 am only putting 
my money out to interest, and in a safe 
iuTestment, for thebenefit of my heirs.*' 
All spending upon land, however, is 
not improving; and that vast sums have 
hitherto been unprofitably wasted 
upon the soil, is only, as we conceive, 
another argument for that higher and 
more special instruction, by which such 
waste would be in a great measure 
prevented. 

But we will address ourselves to 
the author of the pamphlet now be- 
fore us ; and we say to him — Mr Pro- 
fessor, have yon any agricultural so- 
cieties in the county of Durham ? If 
yon have, where are the signs of their 
existence, and what are t3^y at pre- 
sent partioidarly enoomraging ? York- 
shire beats yon out and out for short- 
horns ; and you know the prize for the 
best short-horn bull, at the Berwick 
meeting, went to an Aberdeenshire 
breeder. But if yon are no longer 
famed for your cattle, what are yon 
doing with your land ? We have oc- 
casionally trudged across your county 
on foot, and we have often passed right 
through it on our way to the south ; 
but we have always thought it a weary 
ride from Chester-le- Street to Dar- 
lington. Lands so neglected, farms 
80 improvable 1 Are yonr landown- 
ers and capitalists so busy grubbing 
for coals that they eanuot spare a 
thought for the capabilities of the sur- 
face ? Have you no agricultural so- 
cieties, no spirited improvers, among 
you ? If you have, permit us to ask 
again what they are particularly do- 
ing—how long they have been wide 
awake. 

The subject of lease* is a very ini- 
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portant one in eonnexion with agri- 
cultural improvements, to which they 
at once apply a stimnlus and afford a 
reasonable inducement. Of the prac- 
tical effect of yearly tenures in retard- 
ing the application of new methods 
of improvement, we have the follow- 
ing illustration :^ 

** 1 lately conversed with Boch a man, 
the occupier of a farm in the county of 
Durham. Wnile walking over his fields, 
I drew his attention to the capability of 
improving them. ' If the land were my 
own, sir,' he said, < I could make it pro. 
duce double.' < But your father and grand- 
father have been here before you, and you 
have no reason to expect that the farm 
will be taken from you.' ' That is true ; 
but it b unfair that I should run the risk, 
if the result is to be a permanent im- 
provement of the land, of which another 
tenant may reap the benefit, or for which 
I may have to pay an increase of renL 
If I had a nineteen years' lease I should be 
sure of being repaid.' " 

We have not time to follow Mr 
Johnston through even the entire out- 
line of his argument. His object 
throughout is to give an answer to the 
question, ** What can be done for Eng- 
ttsh agricuiture^ independent ofJSscat re^ 

Sdationsf and this answer virtually 
, fppiy to the art of cuUure thote 
means by which other arts have been in 
our time so greaify advanced. This art, 
he says, is equally within the reach of 
artfstical skill and scientific knowledge, 
as they have been proved to be. And, 
certainly, whatever may be the precise 
extent to which this predicted result is 
likely to be verified, it certainly does 
appear that by giving higher special 
knowledge to the agricultural classes, 
and by removing every obstacle which 
lies in the way of the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the art 
by which they live, the landowners of 
England would only be doing what, in 
the mean time, is fair and reasonable 
towards their dependents, and what 
in the end is likely to prove highly 
advantageous to themselves. A more 
enlightened attention to the internal 
economy, so to speak, of the agricul- 
tural body, will not make it the less 
qualified strenuously to fight for, and 
to enjoy, if obtained, those ejriemal 
advantages in the state to which it 
supposes itself to be entitled. 

We recommend the statements of 
this pamphlet to the attentive consi- 
deration of all the sineere friends, not 
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merdv of EnglWbi bpt of QritUh 9Mi 
of IrUn agricuUi^ro ^ for if, by 4 morp 
OQligbtenod and scieatific system of 
tiUagOi those eviU« which are the 
source of our present political distrac- 
tions* caa be only partially remoTec|» 
a would bp difficult to state a money 
price at which the heaefit would bo 
too dearly bought. 

Or to view the subject in another 
li^ht. Kind heaTcn sends down upon 
iis the bright sunshine and the balmy 
deW| not only to cheer our hearts and 
^fresb our fe?ered spirits, but to fer- 
tilize our lands* and geotly to incline 
them to yield ta ample harvest to 
industrious man. Sciisnca says, that* 
ia despising her i^d, wo nuke ikme 



kiad blesgiogs oalj half nseiul ] we rob 
the intended bounties of Providence 
of half their value* unknowinglv per- 
mit them to run half to waite. If this 
be reallv so. why not call ifi the aid 
of profferea skill | that* instead of 
thwJirting* we may be found oo-ope- 
rating w}th the gracious purposes of 
Him who* though he has ordained 
labour to be the lot of man* has yet 
made this labour the instrument of the 
highest happines9« and the source of 
the greatest comforts to our race ? Is 
it to be the reproach of our age* also* 
that wisdom (ifteth her voice at the 
corners qf the streets, and that no 
man r^ardetb her cry. 



Tm Corn Laws. 



The Qneen^fl speech announced* 
with a clearness rare to the public 
hearing during the days of Whiggism, 
the decision of the Cabinet on the 
great question of the day ; the gene- 
ral purpose of a Ministerial ** Speech** 
being to say nothing to the purpose* 
lo acquaint the country with the faot 
that every thing was to be scrupulously 
concealed tlU tha hour ol debate came* 
and to recommend it to the legislature 
io take every thing for granted* because 
every thing was to he guessed. 

On the great questioq ol nattoaal 
lubsistenoe* Sir Robert Peel's plan de- 
olares three objects — the primary one 
is to afford the necessary protection to 
the agrtcuUnrist* the next to check 
ftsaudi in the traffic* and the third is to 
obuio a more satisfactory knowledge 
of the state of the market at ail 
times. 

That the plan will not satisfy the 
Chartist, or Socialist, or << Leaguer*" 
we have no doubt, it mual be som^- 
thing of a very difiBorent nature from a 
peaceable provision for the commu- 
nity, that will please those growlers 
against what they call the ** bceadp 
tax. * Thoae it'macant operators oa 
the follies and passbns of the muki- 
tude» promise food lor nothing, and 
idleneas to all. There are individuals 
among Uiem who see the ^ lenglh 
ol revolutiom and wha per£»ctly kaav 
that the inevitahls ooDiequenee of aix 
BioBths of thin r^^ime of rioty would 
be a revolutioa. Tha plaa el the 
Mmialwr haa evideatlgt ImU this despe- 
rate hasafd ia view } and tikia i^ the 
irst paais* whaoh we giiatuhia pita** 
It protects the farmer. 



The next principle has been, that of 
preventing the exorbitant profits made 
\^y speculators on the fluctuation of 
prices. We have no hesitation in 
•aying, that fraudulent as all trade 
may become in fraudulent hands* there 
is no branch Jn which a system of 
more determined fraud maybe prac- 
tised than in the corn trade. To 
hope that any ^seale** will wholly 
prevent the kuavery, is idle ; hut the 
preaent plan evidently places new ob- 
ataoles in the way, makes fraqd less 
proQtabie, and concealment more diffi- 
cult ; and, ^ this double operation* 
secures the fair trader. 

The plan proposes* pevhapa a^ far 
as can at present be done, to ^ the 
maxtmum duty on wheat at 20s. when 
the price is 50^ and under. The duty 
iatobe 19s.atdls., 18s. at 62s.— the de- 
scent of the du;ty stoppiog here^ and 
oootinuing at the same rate nnUl the 
price has reached 55 shillings the quar- 
ter. From this point it again begins to 
descend* a shiUing being taken off the 
duty for every advance of a shilling in 
^e price. But when the duty reaches 
6s.*attdtheDrice^s.«the duty remains 
Hxed uotil the price reaches 69s. ; from 
this the. duty again descends* ui^il, ai 
74a.* it sinka to one shilling a quarter, 
the minimum* But we must allow Sir 
Robed himaell to ahow the adf^ntages 
ta the QOMnmer. 

^(WheacoraiiatM^ta 60%.> the 
pveient duty it 27a. ad. The dn^ I 
psopose at ^ia price is l^* At 50s., 
thftexietwig duty ie 36|u 9d*» iacrev 
sing as.com fulls. Instead of 36a. 8d*« 
I propose ia thia oaae a duty of 208;* 
without increase. At 56s., I propose 
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to fix a duty of 16s. — the existing duty 
IS 308. 8d. ; at 603.» iBe existing du(y 
is 263. Sd. — the duty I propose is 12t. 
At 638. » the duty I propose is 9s^— 
the existing duty is 23s. 6d. At 64s.| 
the duty I propose is 8s. — the present 
duty is 228. Bd. At 708., the existing 
duty is 10s. 8d. — the duty I propose 
b 4s. ; and so on, to be reduced^ at I 
have already stated* until it reaches 
one shilling. Therefore* it is impos- 
sible to deny, on comparing the duty 
as at present imposed with the duty 
which I propose* that there is a Tory 
considerable decrease in the protecti?6 
duty on com.** 

The second object* that of preyent- 
ing the Knaveries of a sudden combina- 
tion to raise prices for the purposjs of 
obtaining a sudden remission of duty, 
is met by making the reffltsslon of 
duty slower than before* and making 
its connexion with the increase of price 
less profitable. On the former scale, 
a rise of price so slight as from 678. 
to 688.* a thing easily effected* ^ rise 
of one shilling gives the speculator a 
reduction of two shillings duty. But 
the scale went on at the saifte rate of 
two shillings diminished duty for one 
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shilling of rise in price up to seventy* 
one shillings, when another shillhig* 
namely seventy-two* gave the sud ten 
premium no less than four shillings 
fall of duty. With this temptatioii to 
urge prices upward* we can feel but 
Httle surprise at the practices which 
are alleged to have occurred. But 
the nresent plan* Instead of making 
the fall of duty thus dangerously ex- 
eeed the rise of price* makes the for- 
mer much the more tardy of the two. 
Thus* for instance* when tlie prifte is 
fifty-two* the seller must be abl^ to 
raise corn to fifly-five — a rather difllcult 
operation — before he can obtain the 
remission of a single shilling of duty ; 
an4.so ouj aceording lo the scale. It 
is obvious that those intervals pui the 
com trade more beyond the power of 
conbtnatlon thm beforo. For though 
a trick of the market* a mmour, or 
any of the common artifices of low 
speculation might push up the price 
one shilling* a rise of three at onee is 
a difficult affair* and even* perhaps* 
beyond the power of any combina- 
tion. 

The following is the tabular state- 
ment of the scale :— 







WHEAT. 




Fiice. 1 


Proposed dot J. 1 


9, 


i. 




S. 


For every quarter 
under SU. 


At 50 and under 51 





20 


51 — 


52 


••. •*• 


19 




52 — 

53 — 

54 — 


53 

54 
55 


( 


18 


At 528. and under 
55s. 


55 — 


56 


... ... 


17 




56 — 


67 


•a. ... 


16 




57 — 


58 


, 


15 




58 — 


59 




. 14 




59 — 


60 





13 




60 — 


61 


... ... 


12 




61 — • 


62 


... ... 


H 




62 -^ 


63 


a*. ... 


10 




63 -^ 


64 


... ... 


9 


1 


64 — 


65 


... ... 


8 




65 — 


66 


, 


7 




66 — 


67 


... ...1 




At 668. and iind«r 


67 — 


68 


I 


e 


69^ 


68 — 


69 


) 






69 -^ 


70 




5 


1 


70 — 


71 


•\» ..'• 


4 




71 — 


72 


... ... 


3 




72 — 
73or i|boTe 


73 


•*. ... 


2 




."- 




.^.. 
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BARLEY. 


Prtoe. 


Proposed duty. 




«. 8, 




S. 




At 25 and under 26 




11 




26 — 27 




10 




27 — 28 




9 




28 — 29 




9 




29 — 30 




9 




30 — 31 




8 




31 — 32 




7 




32 — 33 




6 




33 — 34 




5 




34 — 35 




4 




35 — 36 




3 




36 — 37 




2 




37 — 




1 


37s. and upwards. 



OATS. 


Price. 


Proposed duty. 




«. «. 




«. 




At 18 and under 19 .i. 




8 




19 — 20 ... 




7 




20 — 21 ... 




6 




21 — 22 ... 




6 




22 — 23 ... 




6 




23 — 24 ... 




5 




24 — 25 ... 




4 




25 — 26 ... 




3 




26 — 27 ... 




2 




27 — 




1 


278. and upwards. 



Another feature of the plan is that 
of forming the averages from a larger 
number of market towns ; thus increa- 
sing Uie accuracy of the calculation, 
and rendering combination more diffi- 
cult. The returns, too, are to be col- 
lected bj officers responsible to go- 
Temment — those already employed in 
the Excise. On the whole, the plan' 
has been received with favour among 
the classes best qualified to compre- 
hend its practical value. With ns, 
the first great question Is, simply, 
whether it affords sufficient protection 
to the agriculturist. This must be 
decided only by the event ; but we 
believe that the decision will be for 
the Minister. As to the probability 
of ultimately giving the artizan a lou 
at half price, we regard it altogether 
as theoretic^. We must only hope 



that his profits will increase, that his 
temperance in the matter of gin will 
enable him to buy more bread, and 
that the growing prosperity of the 
country, though it never can make 
com grow for nothing, will make 
money more abundant. We tell the 
people that those who harangue on the 
facility of plundering the farmer, take 
the direct opposite of the way to the 
comfort of the artizan ; that plenty 
consists not in the penury of the 
grower of food, but in the wealth of 
the purchaser; and thatif the loaf were 
raised at this moment to five shillings, 
and the artizan*s power of paying for 
it to ten, the country would be in five 
times a higher state of prosperity than 
with a shilling loaf, and a two shilling 
consumer. 
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Wb left the amQseiDent.huiitlng 
reader^ if we recollect rigbtlv^ on Bar- 
stead or Epsom Downs« enjoying the 
pleasures and excitements of the Derby 
day: be must now return with us to 
town* and prepare to take bis pleasure 
upon the river. Aquatic amusements 
are much in rogue with Londoners: 
their migestic rivert 

** Tbongh deep yet clear, though gentle 

yet not doll. 
Strong witbout rage, without o*erflowing 

full/' 

is their glory and delight : they look 
upon Father Thames as the parent of 
their mighty city, and they love to 
disport themselTeSt like children, upon 
his bosom. 

The incurious obsenrer sees in Fa- 
ther Thames only a broad* clear, sil- 
Tery stream, sustaining many ships* 
and much frequented by swans, gud- 
geons, watermen, and poetasters ; but 
men of mind look upon the old gentle- 
man in a totally different point of 
view. Reverting the eye of the mind, 
we look along the distant horizon of 
the past ; and, as we gaze, churches, 
houses, wharfs, towers, paUces, all the 
massive piles raised by the laborious 
arts of congregated man, fade from 
our sight. We stand upon the naked 
bank of the bridgeless stream, or avail 
ourselves of the rude canoe of a soli- 
tary fisherman to convey us from shore 
to shore; yet even thus, as we are 
borne along upon the tidal streamt we 
prophetically ezdaimt <« Behold* in 
these manbes* and upon those little 

VOL. u. NO. cccxvni. 



hills, the future site of a mighty me- 
tropolis!** See how the river here- 
abouts, like some monstrous serpent, 
coils upon himself, twisting and twin- 
ing as if he would indicate the spot 
where he wuhed his name associated 
with the glories and magnificence of 
future ages. Here he invites, bv elo- 
quence more powerful than words, the 
merchants of all nations to resort: and 
mark with what forecast of wisdom 
the venerable father makes his ar- 
. rangements to secure himself the un- 
disputed sovereignty of floods. Re- 
moving his urn far from hostile or 
rival nations* whose wars and conten- 
tions might stain with blood his trans- 
lucent waters, or whose mutual jea- 
lousies might interrupt his peaceful 
labours, be sits himself down in a sea- 
girt isle, choosing, with an eye to the 
picturesque, the most pleasant valleys 
through which to recreate himself in 
his derions journey to the sea : there 
he drags old Ocean from bis inmost 
depths, and, twice in each revolving 
sun, compels him to carry upon his 
brawny shoulders the wealth of na- 
tions, and, as he retires, the venerable 
father politely shows him to the door: 
his broad bosom is a highway, inde- 
pendent not only ot the winds but of 
steam: he goes and returni* never 
emptv-hand^ : he opens his capacious 
mouth in the face of Europe, and 
equally welcome to him are the navies 
of the west and east : he grasps with 
his lengthy arms the remote country^ 
and compensates for the narrow limits 
in which he is compelled to move* by 
2b 
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waDdcrlng in a devious course : he is 
a benign monarch wherever be ap- 
pears, bestowing beauty and blessing ; 
a kind parent, bestowing all upon 
his children, nothing upon himself: 
though lending himself now and then 
to adorn and enrich the demesne of 
nobles and kings, his chief glory lies 
in assisting his dear daughter, London, 
in her business ; he fetcoes and carries 
for her like a common porter, and 
nothing comes amiss to him, from the 
spices and silks of Hindostan to the 
coals of Newcastle: though usually 
calm and tranquil, in bad weather he 
sometimes blusters a little, as what old 
gentleman does not? Truly Father 
Thames is his name, London is his 
offspring, and when we consider that 
the old gentleman must have been at 
least four thousand years of age when 
his bantling was born, we cannot but 
allow Miss Augusta London to be a 
wonderful baby of her years! 

Whenever the young lady wishes to 
go to play. Father Thames is ready 
and willing to carry her upon his 
back. There is in aquatic amuse- 
ments a combination of most of those 
recreative enjoyments in which Lon- 
don delights: sailing and rowing 
matches not only give opportunity to 
enjoy fresh air and healthy exercise* 
but there is a speculation in it, and 
the spirit of gaming, so prevalent 
among the citv population, may be 
indulged in without other limits than 
the resources of the adventurer. On 
a day named for the great annual 
rowing match* for example, between 
Cambridge and Oxford, you would 
imagine, looking at the river between 
Westminster and Putney, that Thames 
had retired from business, and had 
nothing to do but amuse himself; in* 
deed, at all times the number of plea- 
sure-boats is considerable, but on oc- 
casions like the above the river is 
alive with every variety of craft. There 
are, first, the club cutters from White- 
hail stairs, beautiful specimens cer- 
tainly of the boat-builder*8 art, manned 
by officers of the Guards, or young 
men of fashion about town, and steered 
by ** nobby'* watermen in scarlet coata» 
with yellow facings* and silver badges 
on the arms : then there are the four- 
oared gigs of the Templars, the West- 
minster youths, and numberless sub- 
scription-boats, such as the Dolphin, 
the Byron, the Leander; wherries, 
funnies, and skiffo innumerable* are 
launched from Searlee'B/ Lyon»*0/ Ro- 



berts's* and the other boat-builders in 
Stangate, where city barges lay up in 
ordinary ; every variety of ship's boat 
from below bridge— jolly boats, long 
boats, captain's gigs, pulled by sturdy 
apprentices* come up to see the fun ; 
barges with awnings, streamers, and 
valuable cargoes of elegantly- dressed 
ladies, are not wanting. Nor less ani- 
mated are the shores than the river ; 
Vauxhall Bridge is monopolized by 
stylish equipages ; every window, bal- 
cony, and house-top, commanding a 
view of the river, is occupied by crowds 
of well-dressed persons of both sexes. 
The coup'dait, as may be supposed, 
is highly animating, and the struggle 
for the prize not a little exciting, 
though wanting that intensity of inte- 
rest, that alternation of hope and fear, 
that gives so much exhilaration to the 
spectator of horse races. Regattas* 
from the davs of Virgil to our own 
times, have been comparatively $iow 
affairs; in these* as in many other 
amusements, the accessories are the 
real pleasures af\er all — the match 
being more an inducement to go than 
an end of our going. 

Below bridge, sailing matches are 
in vogue, to match the rowing matches 
above bridge — the Royal Thames 
Yacht Cldb, headquarters Green- 
wich, is the chief patron of these river 
entertainments. It is a remarkable 
fact, that in the regattas of this club* 
whenever a match comes off between 
Jinks* Stoggins, Bagglebottom, and 
Lord Addlehead Gullkt, the only 
lord belonging to the club* his lord- 
ship is always safe to win : on the last 
occasion* his yaoht* the " Little Un- 
paid," sprung her mast and carried 
away two gaff-topsails, while the con- 
tending vessels, inatead of cracking on 
to take advantage of the accident, luff- 
ed up in the wind*8 eye, until his lud- 
ship ohote to repair damages and go 
a-head again. We have heard varionf 
causes assigned for this curloua pheno* 
menon, of which that nearest the truth 
would seem to be* that Lord Addle* 
head, if not allowed to win* might re- 
tire from the dub* and so put out the 
light of its gentility : some insbt thai 
the reason the ** Little Unpaid** is al« 
lowed to win all the cups in succession* 
is because of the delight Bagglebot- 
tom, Stoggins, Jinks, and the other 
members of the club, take in being ail. 
lowed to touch the t^M of the fin^era 
of Lord Addlehead* of wishing hia 
lordship joy* and of drinking wine with 
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him upon the occasions of presenting 
the noble owner of the " Little Un- 
paid*' with the silver cups. We hap- 
pened to accompany our dear friend, 
Mr Polar Beae^s yaclit, Ursa Mi- 
nor — since expelled the club for say- 
ing he didn't care a curse for Lord 
Addlehead — to the great room of the 
Trafalgar at Greenwich, upon one of 
these interesting occasions : there was 
a very pretty Sjeuner a iafourcheite, 
pretty fair allowance of wine, a pretty 
cup, the fourth or fifth Lord Addle- 
head had done the club the honour of 
Thinning, with a dead silver sailor dan- 
cing a hornpipe on the top, and seve- 
ral sil ver yachts, among which the *' Lit- 
tle Unpaid" was not the least conspicu- 
ous, careering round the side ; and to 
conclude all, a very pretty speech 
from Bagglebottom, yacht *' Aurora 
Sal," coDgratulatory and tuft-hunt- 
atory. When the speech was over. 
Lord Addlehead addressed the club in 
an intermittent style of oratory— ai 
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thus, ** Ton honpur— flattered— friend 
Bagglebottom — too much — fast boat 
—next time — handsome cup — club*8 
health — say no more — think the less^ 
aw— aw— *pon my life — he I hel — 
forget — going to say — drink your 
health — much obliged — very L" 

After the applause with which this 
oration was received had subsided, his 
lordship, advancing with a bastard 
smile, a sort of sneer-begotten grin, 
took leave of the assembled Thames 
yachtians bv an almost imperceptible 
bend, and the insertion of the tips of 
two fingers into the thrilling palms of 
the much-honoured clubbists, begin- 
ning with the treasurer, Bagglebot- 
tom, and ending with our friend Polar 
Bear, who electrified the company* 
upon his lordship extending to him his 
digital extremities, by shouting out, 
** Shake my hand, man, shake it : you 
know we sha*n*t get another these 
seven yeftrs I *' 



Exhibitions. 



The late Lord Stowell, who was in 
many respects rather an eccentric per- 
sonage, was said to have confined his 
recreations in London to the explora* 
tion of such shows and exhibitions as 
might be visited at a cost not exceed- 
ing one shilling. His lordbhip was sup- 
posed to have compiled a catalogue 
raisontiee of these cheap entertain* 
ments, during a period of fifty years. 
If this were really the case, we might 
venture Vith confidence to affirm that 
few works would furnish the town 
with more entertainment than thu, if 
the respect due to the memory of a 
grave and learned judge would not 
sujGfer by its publication. 

We propose to go to work even 
eheaper than Lord Stowell, and to 
make a superficial examination, in the 
good company of our readers, of such 
exhibitions, regretting they are so 
few, as are thrown open to us for no- 
thing. The subject is far from an un- 
important one, unless the education of 
the popular taste, and its elevation 
from low and sordid subjects of enjoy- 
ment to those which lift up the mean- 
est OMm in society, and give him a 
better and higher estimate of himself, 
in the exaltation, by works of art or in- 
insiry* of onr common nature^ be con- 
lUeml unimportant. 



Exhibitions, galleries, and museums, 
are part and parcel of popular educa- 
tion in the young and the adult : they 
stimulate that principle of inquisitive- 
ness natural to man, and with the right 
sort of food; they instil knowledge, 
drop by drop, through the eye into 
the mind, and create a healthy appe- 
tite, growing with what it feeds on : 
they make the libraries of those who 
have no money to expend on books, 
and are the travels of those that have 
no time to bestow on travel : they are 
schooU in which the best and only 
true politeness may be taught — polite- 
ness that refines the manners by en- 
nobling the heart : the^ are the best 
allies of despots, beguiling even sla- 
very of its bitterness; andf the sureat 
aids to freemen, since they inculcate 
tastes and habits that render even 
freemen still more free. We have of- 
ten thought, while wandering over 
the despotic states of the continent* 
and observing with what studious and 
paternal care, pleasures, especially 
those that educate and refine, are flung 
among the very lowest classes, bow 
profound has been the policy whieh 
thus diverts men from the serious cares 
of life, and invites them to play indo- 
kndy with its pleasures. Men are apt 
to foiget wants they do not feel| and 
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we verily believe the eiistence of des- 
potic dynasties depends less on force 
of arms, than on the liberality* inte- 
rested though it be, that bounteonsly 
supplies not merely the animal wants 
of nature, but those cheap and simple 
intellectual pleasures the poorest, 
most ignorant, and most simple, are 
endued with capacities to enjoy. For 
this it is that the doors of continental 
exhibitions stand wide open, and where 
all that is requbred of the visiter is, 
that he shall enjoy his treat in quiet : 
for this, the gates of their churches* 
containing pictures, sculptures, and 
treasures, are never shut against rich 
or poor: for this, music is popular- 
ized, and has become part of the pa- 
trimony even of the serf: and the re« 
suits are evident — ^we have a simple, 
and it may be ignorant, but a happy 
and contented race: people with whom 
toil and moil, unintermittedly from 
youth to age, b not the sole end of 
life, and whose faculties are not ab- 
sorbed in the one unceasing effort to 
keep the wolf from the door— people 
hanng vested interests in those cheap 
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amusements, which those who deprive 
them of their liberties dare not touch, 
if they would run the risk. 

Why is it that these cheap, inno- 
cent, and elevating sources of recrea- 
tion are not proffered with liberal 
hand to the citizens of a free country ? 
Because those who wield the destinies 
of a great people think these things 
beneath them, except inasmuch as 
they may minister to their own exclu- 
sive gratification : employed in great 
affairs, and great in their employment, 
they sJtogether overlook thu import- 
ance of little pleasures to little people-* 
that is to say, to the people at large : 
extending, consolidating, securing our 
vast possessions and gigantic interests 
abroad, our popular education Is ne- 
glected at home : our rulers resemble 
Ignorant tradesmen, whose lives, de- 
voted to the aggrandizement In wealth 
and power of their children, leave 
them without the capacity of turning 
to purposes of intellectual recreation 
the vast resources with which they are 
so prodigally supplied. 



Tub BaiTisH Museum 



Stands first in point of interest among 
our national exhibitions, as well as in 
the judicious liberality displayed by 
the trustees in throwing open its varied 
treasures to the public gaze. Whether 
we regard the variety of objects of 
interest there collected, their rarity or 
Talne, it is impossible to imagine the 
amount of good effected by the late 
regulations, affording greater facilities 
for their inspecting, and rendering the 
place an intellectual bazar for the 
profit of the whole of our citizen popu- 
lation. We visit this exhibition fre- 
S|nently, not to observe the curiosities— 
or with these we are long since suffi- 
ciently familiar—but as a spectator of 
the spectators. In holiday time espe- 
cially, it is a tmlv exhilarating sight 
to follow the inquisitive groups from 
room to room, to pause witn them 
before the wondrous marbles that once 
adorned the PAaTHiMON and the Acro- 
polis, to listen to their unlettered cri- 
ticism and quaint observations, or to 
attend them through those apartments 
that bring before them, as it were, the 
world at one view: where the pro- 
ducts, manufactures, natural wonders 
of polar, tropical, and temperate re- 
gions of the earthy are exposed to 



sight; where, surrendered from the 
depths of the sea, are rare, curious, 
and monstrous fishes — shells wanton- 
ing in every varietv of form and 
colour— minerals of all kinds that con~ 
tribute to the adornment, or minister 
to the wants of man — birds, infinite in 
species, form, and plumage— the in- 
sect tribes, in countless varieties, glis- 
tening with metallic lustre, and adorn- 
ed with pencilling of nature's hand, 
which even tolerably to imitate, is 
excellence — antediluvian monsters of 
marvellous proportions, yet adapted, 
with accurate consbtency, to the 
mingled chaotic mass of mud and 
water, in which, by the law of Provi- 
dence, thev were ordained to live, and 
move, and have their being, are re- 
stored to us in their integrity, and 
preserved to our admiring gaze from 
the wreck of elder worlds. It is de- 
lightful to observe the effects of the 
contemplation of the objects of curio- 
sity congregated in this wondrous ark^ 
even in the ignorant spectator ; we are 
amused with the play of feature in the 
face of a smook-irocked coimtryman, 
called up by the alabaster sarcophagi 
and porphjnritic idols of the old Egjp* 
tians; the idea of utility b the fint 
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that strikes his antatorcd mind, and 
whether the former may have served 
to contain oats* or the latter are great 
stones rolled away from some out- 
landbh foreign farm, evidently puzzles 
him exceedingly; the rustic beauty 
who accompanies him, drops her ne- 
ther jaw in unaffected wonder, and 
whispers her astonishment In Colin*s 
inattentive ear: there is a bold dra- 
goon, who, having passed with an air 
of military stolidity through the marble 
galleries, is suddenly arrested in bis 
march by a bust of Minerva, and is 
pointing out to his sweetheart, with 
great minuteness, the superior beautv 
and convenience of his helmet, which 
be has taken off to illustrate the com* 
parison, over the helmet of Minerva, 
wondering who the colonel could be 
who would serve out such a helmet as 
that, and what regiment he belonged 
to: a connoisseur, in black gaiters and 
green spectacles, is pointing out, with 
evident gusio, the perfection of the 
dancing Fauns to a group of young 
ladies, who stand looking every where 
but at the object of attraction, as if 
they imagined the contemplation of 
undraperied forms, save in the unob* 
^served seclusion of their bedchamber, 
a horrid crime : a newly-married pair, 
the bride easily recognised by her lace- 
trimmed satin bonnet, veil, and French 
silk dress, the bridegroom by his spick- 
and-span new blue body coat, with brass 
buttons, wander through the rooms in 
all the ecstasy of honeymoon, arm in 
arm, looking at every thing, vet seeing 
nothing save themselves, and thinking 
of nothing but of each other. In a 
comer, " the pale artist plies his sick- 
ly trade/' transferring to his portfolio 
gems from the chisel of Praxiteles or 
Phidias : every variety of life and cha- 
racter may be studied here to the best 
advantage; fashionable people alone 
are absent, for the British Museum is 
no longer exclusive, and whatever is 
no longer exclusive must needs be 
vulgar, low, intolerable — sq mnch so 
indeed, that we feel it our duty to 
make an humble apology to the exda- 
sive reader for noticing a place where 
every body is permitted to enter. Se- 
riously, however, the pleasure and en- 
joyment this exhibition affords, are 
nothing in comparison with the good 
effected through its instmmentality : 
out-of-doors recreations in use among 
our populace, such as suburban fairs 
and the like, are schools of folly, licen- 
tiousness, gluttony, intemperance, and 
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every sort of vice ; so much so, that 
the legislature, or at least the execu- 
tive, has been called upon to interfere, 
for the purpose of limiting their de- 
moralizing influences : but this exhi- 
bition is a school of mind and man- 
ners, and it is only by contemplating 
the faces of those who are engaged in 
recreating here, that you can form an 
adequate idea of its beneficial effects 
upon society at large. 

The National GrALLsaY is the only 
other purely gratcutous exhibition we 
are aware of in London ; nor can this 
be called an exhibition purely gratui- 
tous : to be sure, we are admitted for 
nothing to see the pictures, but to gain 
any information about the pictures 
costs us a shilling. What are pictures 
to the many ? so mnch paint display- 
ed upon so much canvass. Even to the 
educated, pictures have not one tithe 
the interest when merely seen, aa 
when known ; when we are able, by 
the help of a catalogue, to gather into 
one focus all the associations of sub- 
ject, treatment, time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, of a particular work of art, 
and to become acquainted, not only 
with the work, but with the master. 

Now, if we are right in the suppo- 
sition that the National Gallery owed 
its institution to a desire on the part 
of Government to popularize art, and 
lay its treasures open to the millions, 
surely this system of taking out the 
price of the exhibition in the indirect * 
tax of a shilling catalogue, is in con- 
trariety to that expressed and under- 
stood intention : the catalogue of the 
gallery now lying before us, contain- 
ing forty-eight pages, large type, il- 
lustrative of the subjects of only one 
hundred and sixty-three pictures, add- 
ing the names of the masters, and 
the dates of their births and deaths, 
and all this, costing one shilling — a 
prohibitory price to the many, and a 
price which is paid with repugnance 
by all, knowing that the article is not 
worth a fourth part of the money — 
could be printed on a sheet of paper 
no larger than an ordinary play-bill, and 
distributed to all who want it, leav- 
ing a reasonable profit to the printer, 
at one penny each copy. The sum 
to be gained by this small extortion^ 
at the doors of a National Institution^ 
is so paltry, that it is surely not worth 
while to persist in it, espedall^ as the 
public are so completely disgusted 
with the imposition, that threepenny 
reprints of the same catalogue, by ex- 
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trftpofflcial persons, are daily selling 
at the gallery doors. 

We presume that this extortion is a 
job for the exclusive benefit of some 
small officials — an obscure somebody 
makes something by it : we hope so, 
for sure we are it is in the highest de- 
gree discreditable to the trustees, if 
they are cognizant of it, to permit the 
institution to gain, by the paltry sale 
of a penny catalogue published at a 
shilling, which every body wants, 
which is half the attraction of the gal- 
lery, because opening the treasures of 
the other half, but which nobody will 
knowingly buy, simply because it is a 
small cheat, a poor extortiouj a piti- 
ful imposition. 

Here we are reluctantly compelled 
to close our account of gratuitous ex^ 
bibitions. Westminster Abbey, St 
Paul's Cathedral, the Tower, may 
be visited only on payment of a small 
fee at each place. Not long since, a 
visit to the Tower cost somewhere 
about four shillings — to Westminster 
Abbey, half that sum ; these extor- 
tions are now considerably diminished 
in amount — a shilling will cover the 
expense of fees at each place, and if 
fees are to be paid by the nation for 
admittance to national institutions, then 
we cannot quarrel with the moderate 
sum now exacted. At St Paul*8 
Cathedral the svstem is much more 
objectionable ; there you are extorted 
in detail — there is a fee for the body 
of the church, a fee for the choir, a 
fee for the whispering gallery, a fee 
for the library, a fee for the clock- 
work, a fee for the great bell, a fee for 
the little bell, a fee for the ball at the 
top, and a fee for the vaults at the bot- 
tom ; wherever an Englishman would 
put his nose, in any corner of this his 
own National Church, built by the 
contributions of his ancestors, he is 
met by a mob of money-takers, 
cheque- takers, and the like, vociferat- 
ing fees — fees— fees I If a man leave 
bis horse at the door, and enter the 
church booted and spurred, there is a 
fee for that ; if he has a cane in his 
hand, there b a fee for that ; and if he 
' have on an upper benjamin, there may 
be, for aught we know to the con- 
traiy, a fee for that too. The demands 
' of the money-takers are studiously re- 
gulated so as to extort the greatest 
possible amount of money from the 
visiters. When you enter the gate, 
the show is as cheap as the live cro« 
eodile at Greenwich fair; «<twopence» 
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sir,** is the price to get inside. Well, 
what can you expect for twopence? 
You get a twopenny walk through the 
body of the Cathedral, see naked walls, 
and tasteless, spiritless, clumsy monu- 
ments, erected at your own expense ; 
look up to the dome, and see the inte- 
rior in a state of dirty dilapidation, 
and find, after having paid your two- 
pence, that the best part of the show 
is to be seen outside. Then, if you 
would penetrate the interior, the de- 
mands rise in an accumulated ralio, 
from sixpence to a shilling, from a 
shilling to half-a-crown, in arithmeti- 
cal progression ; the money- takers 
will not part with you under a crown, 
and if you give them half- a- sovereign 
they will expect another. Only ima- 
gine an intelligent foreigner coming 
to the gate, hat in hand, requesting to 
be permitted to have the pleasure of 
seeing the Cathedral, and being ad- 
dressed through the half- closed en- 
trance by the money- taker, with a 
demand for twopence — twopence! 

A gentleman informs us, that upon 
one occasion, having paid the two- 
pences, sixpences, shillings, half- 
crowns, and all that and those, the 
tolls, dues, fees, extortions, and so 
forth, he ascended into the ball, 
attended by one of the officials, who, 
having got his man in that elevated 
and critical situation, incontinently 
poked him for a gratuity, which being 
refused, the scoundrel decamped, leav- 
ing the gentleman, who had paid for 
bis show, to grope his wav down to 
mother earth in solitary darkness, and 
at the eminent risk of breaking his 
bones or neck. Is not this sort of 
thing highly disgraceful ? Is there not 
something indecorous, not to say worse, 
in converting the house of the Most 
High into an arena of extortion ? If 
the public cannot be gratuitously ad- 
mitted at least to the body of the 
church, without danger of injury to 
the building, or the monuments it 
contains,' let them be excluded alto- 
gether ; but if, on the contrary, they 
can be admitted, as it has been proved 
in the case of the British Museum 
they may be, without the slightest 
danger, then, in the name of common 
sense, let these twopenny, and six- 
penny, and shilling extortions be done 
awa^ with. We readily and willingly 
admit, that wherever there is additional 
trouble given to the keepers or atten- 
dants of our national institutions for 
the gratification of mere curiosity, a 
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Binall fee inay« without impropriety, 
be demanded. Oa the continent, 
there is a fivepenny, or at most a ten- 
penny fee to the attendant who accom- 
panies visiters to the summits of 
church-towers or monuments, who is 
not permitted, notwithstanding, if he 
cannot get an additional gratuity, to 
loa?e his customers in the lurch ; hut 
the body of a church should not be 
converted into an exhibition at any 
price, and the doors should be sacred 
from the profanation of money- 
changers. We were rather surprbed 
on looking over the works of the facete 
and venerable Sydney Smith, the 
uncompromising antagonist of eccle- 
siastical abuses, (those of Deans and 
Chapters only excepted,) to find not 
one solitary letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton on the subject of St PauKs 
Cathedral exhibitions; no topic that 
we know of, would afford that jocose 
canon-residentiary a more fertile theme 
for ridicule, remonstrance, and invec- 
tive; and with a sprinkling of puns, il 
brace and a half of Latin quotations, 
and a fling at the bishops, would make 
an article for the Edinburgh Review^ 
more spicy and amusive than any old 
** Blue and Yellow" has favoured us 
with for many a long day. 

To return — if there is one thing in 
which we fall below foreign nations, 
it b in the circumscribed and limited 
utility of our purely national^ which 
should be purely gratuitous, exhibi- 
tions. In this we are positively shabby, 
and more than shabby — we are un- 
wise. From our public exhibitions, 
we must be estimated by the great 
mass of foreigners who may not have 
opportunities of gaining access to select 
society, and who can see nothing of 
us but our streets, and the outsides of 
our houses. The courteous liberality 
with which they fling open to us their 
churches, halls, and galleries, we do 
by no means reciprocate ; and what- 
ever estimate they may form of our 
power, grandeur, and wealth, they have 
but little to say in favour of our gene • 
rosity. But this b not the worst : we 
not only lose in the estimation of 
foreigners, but suffer in our own : we 
hear a great deal of cheap food, but 
nobody thinks of affordmg cheap plea- 
sure to our population. The oppor- 
tunity of diffusing popular education 
in thb, the cheapest, simplest, and 
least objectionable way in which that 
great oijeot may be acoompibhed, is 
ftltogeUier lost ught of. Tub is one 
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of the reasons, and not the least cogent, 
why your Englishman, in the gross, is 
liable to the taunt of being little better 
than a boor. All work and no play 
makes Jack a very dull boy indeed ; 
and who shall venture to say, that 
whatever inducements could be held 
out to him to desert the eternal pipe, 
pot, and skittle-ground, and to asso* 
ciate himself with his wife and family, 
in recreations of which they may with 
propriety partake, would not be a 
great, substantial,and practical reform? 
The way in which such a reform 
might be brought about, we would 
suggest in something of this sort — 
Four times in every year, say the 
holiday times of Chrbtmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Michaelmas, let the 
Tower, the Monument, Westminster 
Abbey, St Paul's, the Zoological Gar- 
dens, be thrown open, say for a week, 
without let, hindrance, or molestation, 
to all who may not be objectionable in 
dress or deportment. Let Parliament 
grant a sum equivalent to any loss or 
compensation that may be considered 
just, where individual interests are 
prejudiced^the amount would be a 
mere trifle, and the good that would 
result from an expenditure so small 
would be incalculable. In addition to 
this, if the arbtocracy, who now so 
kindly lend their treasures of art to 
the exhibition of the Royal Institution, 
would extend their liberality so far as, 
once a year, for a few days to throw 
open their contribution of pictures to 
the masses, we are convmced that 
there would not be an humble man 
who might feast his eyes upon the 
priceless works the nobility might 
choose to lend for this purpose^ who 
would not go away obliged and grate- 
ful to those who had thus materially 
contributed to his amusement and in- 
struction. Nor can there be the 
slightest fear, grounded on reason, 
that the pictures thus lent would be 
sixpence the worse for such exhibition. 
The conduct of the people, now so 
liberally admitted to the collection at 
Hampton CouaT, is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that the privilege thus accorded 
would in nowise be abused. A few 
additional policemen, to preserve order, 
is all that would be requisite. It is per- 
fectly incredible how much the aristo- 
cracy would gain in the esteem of the 
people at large, by identifying them- 
selves, in this or any other way in their 
power, with the harmless pleasures of 
the humble* Social distinctions are now 
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pointedly maiked and widely severed, the possession of nothing is so little 



Too much familiarity, on the one 
handx hreeds contempt — too little, on 
tbo other, eng^enders arersiop | and 



envied as of that which b libenllj 
shared. 



Zoological Socieit*8 Exuibitiok. 



Exhibitions connected, in a greater 
or less degree, with science, are, per- 
haps, the roost attractive. Of these, 
the Polytechnic Institution, in Regent 
Street^ and the Adelaide Gallery, 
Lowther Arcade, Strand, are the most 
frequented. No better test can be 
applied, to determine the degree of 
refinement, intelligence, and education 
of a people, than the avidity displayed 
by them for places of instructive 
amusement, where not only are shows 
to be seen, but ideas af^quired, and 
whence visiters retire, not only more 
happy than they entered, but more 
knowing. The establishment of the 
Zoological Garden was a source of 
groat and rational recreation to the 
world of London. Indeed, the success 
of the institution has abundantly proved 
how essential to the enjoyment of 
Londoners is a place combining much 
natural beauty with a great deal of 
what is curious, rare» and beautiful, in 
animated nature. The strange and 
exotic animals we see here, are so 
many lively aids to the imagination. 
In regarding the G\ a affe, for example, 
wo see much more than a creaturo 
with a fine small head, elongated 
tongue, swan-like neck, long fore and 
shorter hind legs. We see more than 
this — we see in him a map, as it were, 
of the countries he inhabits. His or- 
ganization is geographical, and he is 
a delegate, sent among us to describe 
the peculiarities in the botany and 
preology of the deserts of Southern 
Central Africa. He is very communi- 
cative, too, in his own way : his figure 
is sufficient evidence that he is a deni- 
zen of plains : his hoofs inform you, 
as distinctly as if you had seen them, 
that those plains are sandy and sterile : 
his configuration expounds, as plainly 
as if the animal spoke Arabic, that his 
food is derived from palms, and such 
other trees as have high- branching' 
leaves, abounding in inter-tropical re- 
gionsj so, of all the other creatures 
in this modem ark of Noah, them- 
selves are the least part of their infor- 
mation. They are exponents of the 
condition of the countries they inha- 
bited before the period of their capti- 



vity: they are fixed results of onr 
travels by book through daogerons 
and distant lands, and they are means 
furnished us, to ^x and realize that 
which was, until we had seen them, 

? purely ideal. Then, again, what food 
or the metaphysician is there in the 
contemplation of the monkey tribes, 
their shockingly human jealousies, 
thefls, overreacbings, battles, tricks, 
and schemes — their anatomical struc- 
ture, too, so marvellously similar to onr 
own, that dissection has been able to 
exhibit no other essential anatomical 
difference between the monkey and the 
man than in the conformation of the 
thumb or fit\h finger, which in the 
former is unilateriiJ, or acts on the 
same side with the other fingers, while 
in the latter it is opponent, or anta- 
gonizing. You see, vain man, what- 
ever you may think of yourself, com- 
parative anatomists determine your 
difference with the monkey, aHer all, 
not by the divine faculties of speech, 
reason, or the power ** ereclot adsidtra 
toltere vuUut,'' but bv the rule of thumb ! 
Look at the elephant marching 
about with his trunk reverted, and his 
gulf- mouth gaping for apples or bis- 
cuits! Is he not a history of India in 
one volume folio, bound in leather? 
Why, he is better to us, who never 
travel except b^ the fireside, than a 
hundred histones of India: looking 
on, we mtdtiply. him in our mind*s 
eye, and in a twinkling before us stand 
caparisoned elephants ad libitum; upon 
their backs we put howdahs^ and fill 
them with turbaned Mussulmen, veiled 
beauties of the seraglio, warriors, and 
the thousand followers of an Indian 
rigah ; we picture the procession 
passing through almost interminable 
jungles, watering by the Ganges, and 
resting for the night amidst the natu- 
ral arcades of the banyan-tree. All 
that we had read and had forgotten, 
in «« Mill's History of British India,*' 
and elsewhere, the sight of that animal 
recalls vividly to our memory — so 
much more descriptive is that whieh 
appeals to the eye, than that which n- 
commends itself only to the mind — so 
much more faithfully does the Ihiii^ 
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iUelfremsin recorded in the memory, 
than descriptions of the thing or like- 
nesses of the thing can ever do. De- 
monstratiTO knowledge is in every 
way above that which is illustrative : 
nothing is so lifelike as life itself; 
and a thousand ideas may be gathered 
from the living inhabitant of foreign 
lands, whether vegetable or aairoal, 
for one that can be acquired by por- 
ing over the dusty pages of a '* Hortus 
Siccus/* or the stark, staring, stiff, 
stuffed mammals, fishes, and birds, in 
the British Museum. Behold that 
BoA-CoNSTBicTOR colIcd up iu a cor- 
ner ! — what a horrible reptile it is ! Odc 
nearly as large as himself he dined on 
a few days ago, after lunching heartily 
upon a couple of rabbits. Great was 
the consternation among the officials 
of the gardens on the disappearance 
of the second Boa, intense the anxiety 
of the inhabitants around the Regent's 
Park, lest the serpent should have 
found its way into the inclosures. For 
a week no elderly gentleman stirred 
abroad without arming himself with a 
sword-cane, and not a ladies' board- 
ing-school dared venture to take the 
air, for fear of some of the young 
ladies falling a victim to the fatal 
embraces of the vagrant constrictor; 
nor, until the continuous lethargy and 
increased volume of the remaining 
reptile had attracted particular atten- 
tion, was it suspected that he had 
devoured his bedfellow. Is not the 
great convpluted slimy creature, in 
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his own person, a history of uncivili. 
zation? Is it wonderful that man 
should quail before exploring, settilng, 
or cultivating the desert that gives 
birth to such horrible monsters ? or 
can there be any choice between a 
land redundant in spontaneous vege- 
tation encumbered with such monsters, 
and climes where labour tills without 
fear — the happier soil where such 
creatures, save in the captivity we 
now behold them, never come ? 

Turn we now to the feathered tribes, 
and let us take lessons of order, provi- 
dence, and distributive equalization in 
the various species. In that aviary, 
see the nightingale in her robes of 
sombre brown : contrast her who fills 
our woods and groves with music 
Silence herself delights to hear, with 
those vulgar cockatoos — old painted 
dowagers — rending the air with their 
horrible shrieks^ and learn from hence 
how little gaudy dress has to do with 
graceful beauty. With what profu- 
sion of rich and delicate colouring has 
not the cunning hand of nature pen- 
cilled that little water-fowl, yet you 
see its shape is rotund, chubby, and 
ungraceful ; while those crested cranes, 
in dresses of sober grey, have grace in 
every movement, in every turn of the 
head. In outline, expression, plu- 
mage, what infinite yet harmonious 
variety, from the huge-mouthed peli- 
can to the littie teal, from the gigantic 
ostrich to the diminutive wren ? 



HOBTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 



The exhibitions of fruits and flowers 
in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society, though more exclusive and 
expeniive than that we have already 
noticed, is not less attractive to those 
whose ample means enable them to 
become spectators of the wondrous 
triumphs of cultivation, and the meta* 
morphoses art works upon the vege- 
table world, displayed at those inte- 
resting exhibitions. A love of flowers, 
and shrubs, and horticulture generally, 
seems one of the leading delights of 
the people of the vast metropolis: 
their appetite for nature would seem 
to be whetted by their want of oppor- 
tunity to cultivate her acquaintance. 
Every area is converted into a shrub- 
bery, where junipers, and variegated 
laurels, and the classic myrtle appear. 
In the windows of almost every house 
you will 800 some attempt made to 



cultivate such flowers as can be made 
to blow under such unfavouiable 
auspices: the balconies above are 
devoted to the flowering parasitic 
plants, and to the occasional display 
of geraniums and other kindred tribes. 
Even the poor, who are unable to 
provide themselves with any other 
reminiscence of their occasional visits 
to the outskirts than a few roots of 
cowslips, primroses, or daisies, care- 
fully preserve them in penny pots, 
and take as much delight in decorating 
therewith their garret windows as if 
they were the rare productions of dis- 
tant countries. A walk through any 
of the suburban dbtricts evidences 
this horticultural propensity In its 
highest development. We have seen 
as much refined taste and expense dis- 
played upon a spot of six square yards 
as would have served for the dccora- 
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tioa 6f a small demesne ; nor Is there 
any thing about London in which the 
distinction between our chief city and 
those of the continent is more distin- 
guishable, than the pains and cost 
bestowed upon the adornment of 
these semi-rural pleasaunces. Until 
the straneer has seen the exhibi- 
tions of the Horticultural Society, 
he can hare no adequate idea of the 
extent to which this passion is car- 
ried by the more opulent classes of the 
metropolis : the grounds, though not 
in themselves much favoured bv na- 
ture, are beautifully laid out; military 
bands are in attendance, and every 
arrangement is made to render the 
gardens a delightful lounge for those 
who take no particular interest in the 
immediate objects of the society. Sub- 
ordinate to this leading exhibition, 
we have many others of more limited 
application : — there is the annual dis- 
play of pines at Walworth ; of exotic 
flowers and flowering shrubs at the 
nursery grounds of Messrs Lod- 
dige of Hackney and Knight of 
Chelsea, whose enterprise, taste, and 
skill have procured fur them an almost 
European reputation : theu there is 
an annual tulip show, where every 
variety of that exouisitely pencilled, 
but unintellectual nower is displayed 
to the curious in such matters. The 
prices of these roots, varying from Qre 
shillings to a hundred pounds, are 
enough to startle a political econo- 
mist, and to delight the cupidity of a 
Dutch tulipo-maniao. 

We may in this place take the op- 
portunity, which indeed will occur 
with sufficient ft-equency in the course 
of our lucubrations, of remarking upon 
the immense wealth difiiised through- 
out this metropolis, evidenced by the 
enormous scale of expense upon which 
the various exhibitions for the intel- 
lectual recreation of our public are 
undertaken. In fact, it would be abso- 
lutely out of the question to form any 
thing like an idea of these institutions 
becoming remunerative to tlieir pro- 
jectors, if we did not look to the vast 
amount of superfluous wealth gathered 
in this town, and lying in the hands 
of comparatively idle people, whose 
employment consbts mainly in spend- 
ing their money, and whose intelli- 



gence, education, and habits of life 
lead them to the expenditure of their 
money in the cultivation of refined 
and elegant tastes and pursuits such 
as those, some of which we have been 
at the pains to enumerate, and of 
which many more remain, through 
lack of space necessarily omitted from 
our enumeration. 

, Reflecting that to London come all 
the estates, converted into paid-up 
rentals, of our landed aristocracy : all 
the capital revolving in the cycle of 
perpetual commerce, passing like a 
thought from the hand of one specu- 
lator to another ; all the pay and al- 
lowances of public officers, civil and 
military ; all the gigantic fortunes 
amassed in our colonies ; when we 
consider that nine-tenths of the con- 
solidated fund are paid, received, and 
expended in London ; all the iucomesf 
great, intermediate, and trivial, for 
whose expenditure this town offers 
such convenient inducements— we shall 
be led to the conclusion that the won- 
der lies, not in the multitude of our 
tasteful and intellectual recreations, 
but that they should not be yet more 
multitudinous than they are. In these, 
and in a thousand other modes of 
expenditure, money must fly : gold is 
an article, heavy though it be, iu its 
own nature excursive, migratory, and 
evauescent : the genius of accumula- 
tion seldom survives the generation 
beginning to accumulate: the next 
begins to reverse the glass, and the 
golden sands are dissipated faster than 
they were gathered together. For the 
purpose of illustration, we may com- 
pare London to a mountain in which 
untold gold lies bidden, and our modes 
of dissipation to so maqy rivulets 
flowing down Its sides, carrying with 
their waters a portion of that treasure 
whose bulk remains with hardly per- 
ceptible diminution : here, however, 
the analogy is at an end, for while 
the mountain parts by slow and im- 
perceptible degrees with its embowel- 
led wealth, it receives no new acces- 
sions of the precious treasure ; while 
our mine, dissipating day by day, is 
every day recruiting its losses, and, 
though a spendthrift, is as rich at the 
ending as at the beginning. 



Music 



Is cultivated, as a recreative luxury, 
by every class, above the very lowest. 



of the mighty multitudes inhabiting 
our London. From the juveniles at- 
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tracted by the hurdy-gurdy of the 
Savoyard in our streets, to the exchi- 
sive auditory of the ancient music 
concerts ; from the gentlemen and 
ladies assembled, with pipe and pot, 
at the Catharine Wheel in Wind- 
mill Street, the Mogul in Drury- 
Lane, the Bower Saloon in~ Lambeth 
Marsh, the Hope in Blackman Street, 
the Eagle in the City Road, and a 
thousand and two other houses li- 
censed for vocal and instrumental 
music, as the inscription over the door 
informs you, according to act of Par- 
liament — to the plebeian auditories of 
the English, or the select habituSs of 
the Italian opera : all ages, ranks, 
and denominations bow before the uni- 
versal influence of music. Our cli- 
mate does not admit with safety of 
musical performances a/ fresco : our 
Ranelaghs, Vauxhalls, and the like, 
are matters of history: but within 
doors we have every variety of eon- 
cert adapted to every taste and every 
pocket. Our street music we have 
already discussed at sufficient length 
in that part of onr series relating to 
foreigners in London ; and if we had 
not, the reader who resides in town 
will hear more than enough of it 
without our dinning it into his ex- 
hausted ear. Indeed, we can consci- 
entiously affirm, that were it not for 
these ear-splitting itinerants grinding 
their halfpenny harmony into the head 
of the poor author of this series, from 
the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, he would be much less 
confused and unintelligible than he 
fears he frequently must be. 

To ascend, however, from the street 
musicians to the singing-rooms, we 
may take notice that these latter are 
the normal schools of our metropoli- 
tan populace in the delights of song. 
The pipe and pot divide tne palm with 
the fiddle and flute. Bacchus has not 
. here every thing his own way : Apollo 
insists on stepping In, and contribu- 
ting his mite to the harmony of the 
evening. These einging-rooms, as 
they are popularly called, are specially 
licensed for the purpose of affording 
musical entertainments, in addition to 
the other more material and substan- 
tial inducements of public- houses, and 
are usually spacious apartments, fitted 
up for the accommodation of hundreds 
of individuals of both sezes^ havinflp at 
the upper end a platform, which is 
constructed also to serve as a sound- 
ing-board, whereon is a grand piano^ 
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usually the only instrument in use, 
although the Mogul, for example, 
treats his guests to an occasional vo- 
luntary on the organ. The singers 
are usually a prima donna, or senti- 
mental leader, a basso, a primo buffa, 
(we beg pardon of the Opera for ap- 
plying these high-sounding titles to 
the humble peribrmers of a singing- 
room,) and one or two others of a 
nondescript category. The music is 
of the popular class — the songs of our 
English school, with few exceptions ; 
though it should be remarked, as an 
instance of that instinct of good taste 
which seems to belong to no particu- 
lar class of society, but to be deve- 
loped in some by education and op- 
portunity, and not non- existent but 
only latent in others, that we have 
observed airs adapted to English words, 
from the operas of Auber and Belh'ni, 
to call forth more enthusiastic plaudits 
from the uninstructed auditory of these 
lowly concert-rooms, than any thing 
we have heard elicited by songs of the 
" Woodman, spare this tree," " Dear 
native isle," or " Happy land," cate- 
gory. Comic songs, usually of a 
coarse and vulgar class, and totally 
destitute of humour~an article in 
which the Londoners generally are 
remarkably deficient — are given in 
character ; and the intervals between 
the songs are filled up by overtures 
and waltzes, thumped with more energy 
than good taste upon the grand piano. 
The merits of the performers may, 
perhaps, be best estimated from their 
pay — six shillings being the usual 
nightly remuneration of the instru- 
mental, and four of the vocal perform- 
ers, with a reasonable allowance of 
gin-and-water. Admittance is ob- 
tained at prices varying from two- 
pence to a shilling, according to the 
style of the place ; but the profits of 
the establishipent are mainly derivable 
from the refreshments disposed of, 
which are usually dear, and of indif- 
ferent quality. 

So much for singing-rooms above 
ground. But these are not all ; the 
bowels of the earth are excavated, to 
afford nocturnal orgies to idle and dis- 
sipated young men about town. When 
all sober respectable people are in their 
beds, these musical infernos, disguised 
under the names of Shades, Elysi- 
UM 8, Cider-cellars, Finishes, and the 
like, commence their operations late, 
and about two o'clock are in the height 
of their glory. The host, 8urronnd«>^ 
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by a quartett or bo of sweaty, clammy- 
lookiDg gentsx in seedy suits of black, 
assumes the chair, and while the guests 
are absorbed in smoke, gin, welsh- 
rabbits> chops, and conversation, tho 
operations of the clammy -looking 
gents, who are no other than profes- 
sional singers, are successively an- 
nounced from the chair, with loud 
knocks of hammer upon table — " Si- 
lence, gents, if you please I Mr Lusu 
is going to oblige; '—whereupon Mr 
Lush, taking a preliminary swig at 
the brandy-and-water before him, 
throws himself back in his chair, and, 
turning up the whites of his eyes to 
the ceiling, as if invoking the aid of 
Apollo, roars out, with the lungs of a 
Stentor, " The Bay of Biscay, 01" or 
« On board of the Arethnsa,**— the 
entire auditory joining lustily in cho- 
rus. Loud thumping of tables, mak- 
ing the glasses ring again, rewards 
the performance of Mr Lush, while 
the worthy host hammers the table 
again, crying out, *< Order, gents- 
order, if you please!'* — which is not 
to be understood to mean "order" in 
the Parliamentary sense, but as a 
gentle hint to the guests to order in 
more chops, welsh rabbits, and brandy, 
and- water. After this, we are enter- 
tained with the announcement from 
the chair, that we may expect a senti- 
mental song from Mr Swipes ; where- 
upon that gentleman, a thin crossed- 
in-love looking gent, with a face the 
yery incarnation of gin, trills out, " She 
wore a wreath of roses," or some such 
bit of maudlin sentimentality, in dulcet 
strains. After a decent interval, the 
announcement follows, that '* HBaa 
Joel, the celebrated safflower (siffleur)^ 
will oblige ;** — ^whereupon that good- 
humoured person, applying a walking, 
stick to his lips, entertains us with 
capital imitations of sundry wind in- 
struments, concluding with a mimicry 
of singing-birds, from the nightingale 
to the wren, so admirably executed, 
that, by shutting your eyes, you may, 
without any violent stretch of imagi- 
nation, conclude yourself in the shop 
of a bird-fancier. Next follows, *« I 
know a bank«** (rather surprising an- 
nouncement that,) from the unitecT pul- 
monary apparatus of Messieurs Swipe a 
and Lush ; after which comes, '* The 
merry Christ-church bells," «* Myn- 
heer Van Dunk/* or some other glee, 
madrigal, or catch, with the whole vo- 
cal strength of the establishment. 
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, If we did not consider it our duty 
to notice every phase of London life, 
we should rather have abstained from 
mentioning the existence of these sub^ 
terranean musical caverns. No man 
who loves music for its own sake, or 
as a refined and elegant enjoyment, 
can feel any pleasure in resorting to 
those dens, reeking with a dense at- 
mosphere of smoke, flavoured with the 
mingled fumes of the public-house and 
the cook-shop. They are a decidedly 
bad style of places, and frequenting 
them stamps a man as a mauvais svjet. 
The worst habits, the lowest tastes, 
are Xherein contracted. We never see 
a young man descend into one of these 
infernal Shades without thinking of 
the lines of Virgil — 

** Facilis descenini Avemi ; 
Sed revocare gradus Iterumqae supfrare 

ad auraa 
Hie labor, hoc opus est." 

Emerging from these low retrea^J, 
we find the pursuit of musical enjoy- 
ment spread among the middle and 
upper classes, in proportion to their 
tastes and means. We have the QuA.a- 
TETT Concerts, under the direction 
of a talented young violinist named 
Blagrovb, assisted by able performers 
whose names we at this moment for- 
get. These entertainments are, how- 
^ever, exceedingly attractive, and have 
justified the power of our native mu- 
sical talent. Rising still higher, we 
have the concerts of the Philharmo- 
nic Society, latterly much fallen ofii 
but a few years since comprising the 
whole musical strength of the Opera, 
led by Mori. Then at the top of the 
tree are the Concerts of Ancient 
Music, a highly exclusive society, of 
which members of the Royal family, 
and the first among the aristocracy of 
the land, are patrons and directors. 
Sacred music is much cultivated among 
a highly intellectual class, and the 
oratorios at Exeter Hall are well at- 
tended and respectably conducted. 

It were endless to recount the mul- 
titude and variety of musical enter- 
tainments with which the metropolis 
abounds. Mr Wilson has indulged 
the town with illustrative and- histo- 
rical concerts— highly intellectual and 
refined entertainments. He gives, for 
example, a short narrative of the ad- 
ventures of Prince Charles Stuart, in- 
terspersed with specimens of the roost 
celfybrated Jacobite ditties. These de- 
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lightful entertaiomeDts deserve the 
highest encouragement, inasmnch as 
they convey ideas to the mind as well 
as sensations to the heart. Then we 
have the concerts a la. Musard, as 
they are ealled, at the English Opera- 
House. These are afforded to the 
public at a remarkably cheap rate: 
but their cheapness does not compen- 
sate for their deficiencies ; there is too 
much noise and too little music for the 
educated ear — there are too many in- 
struments and too few performers ; 
yet some of the solos are executed 
with considerable power; and the 
constant attendance of the public may 
be taken as a very fair test of their 
powers of attraction. But these con- 
certs are not calculated to do more 
than confer immediate and temporaiy 
entertainment. They are not calea- 
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lated to educate the popnlar taste; for 
this, simplicity and chastity are requi- 
site. The school of M usard and Strauss 
is by no means an ideal school---and 
this is what we want. The quartett 
concerts of Blagrove have done more 
for the popularization of mnsic in this 
town than any other. We do not 
want mobs of musicians, with drums, 
trumpets, triangles, and cymbals. We 
derive no real pleasure from having 
pistols fired or crackers let off in a 
concert- room. This musical quackery 
of the French school can do us no 
good: we wish to hear Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, and Handel simply 
and elegantly treated. This is the 
course adopted by the professors of 
the quartett concerts, and we trust we 
may have more of them. 



Tbb Italian Opeba 



Stands deservedly at the head, as it in 
the fountain, of our musical entertain- 
ments. When this refined instrument 
of pleasure stole into England, all the 
self-satisfied John Bullism of our na- 
ture was up in arms against it : eveiy 
variety of insult, invective, and ridi- 
cule was showered upon it ; but those 
who introduced the amusement, we 
mean the aristocracy, persevered, and 
in our own day we see considerable 

J>rogress made in naturalizing the de- 
icate exotic among us ; so much so, 
indeed, that the chief ground of ob- 
jection to it — namely, the vast sums of 
money expended upon the remunera- 
tion ojf foreigners — can no longer ap- 
ply, some of our own fair daughters 
of song giving ample proof of their 
capacity to sustain the character and 
reputation of the Italian opera, in the 
person of an English prima donna* 
It is by no means to be wondered at 
that a national prejudice should have 
for a long time exbted against an en- 
tertainment so strange and new to the 
tastes and habits of the mass of the 
people : we were going to say that 
this prejudice is very vulgar, but on 
reflection we think there was great 
excuse for its existence. In the first 
place, the opera was anti-national, or 
what John Bull would stigmatize with 
a sneer as a foreioneering concern ; 
then, to homelv, plain matter-of-fact 
people, who had no preconceived 
ideas of the opera save those of a sort 
of irrational, and therefore more con- 



firmed dislike, thero did appear some- 
thing supremely ridiculous in Othbl- 
Lo THB MooB jealous in an adagio 
maestoso, I ago demoniacal in a bro' 
vura, and the gentle Desdemona im« 
ploring a few moments' respite from 
her ruthless husband, for the purpose 
of indulging .the sympathizing audi- 
tory with an encore of her last dying 
song and recitative. Then the ballet 
^flesh-coloured tights, and a plenti- 
ful scarcity of drapery : how horrid, 
shocking, shameful, and so indeed to 
the impure mind it is. We recollect 
that Mr John Bowles, one of the lead- 
ing members, upon a time, of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, ex- 
erted himself so successfully as to have 
a resolution passed at a public meet- 
ing, called for the purpose of consi- 
dering this great enormity, when it 
was gravely determined that the opera- 
dancers should be breeched ; and such 
was the outcry against them, that 
ihej were actually compelled to invest 
their graceful limbs in lawn, for the 
propitiation of the pious Mr John 
jBowles and the Suppression of Vice 
Society. In those Uothic and Van- 
dalic days, the good people of Eng- 
land had no idea that an opera is not 
intended to be an acted play ; that its 
end is not appealing to the under- 
standing or the heart by its dialogue; 
that it is merely a dramatic concert 
in character ; and that the dialogue 
and plot, or, to ipeak operaticalJy, the 
librttto, are merely vonicleg for the 
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variety of expression capable of being 
elicited by the composer. Tliey did 
not take the trouble to reflect that the 
music is the essence, the drama only 
i^n accessary of the opera. Of the 
merits of the former they were ut- 
terly unable to judge ; of the defects 
of the latter they were perfectly sen- 
sible, ~ and upon them they showered 
all the force of their ridicule and 
contempt. The best exponent of the 
feeling respecting the Italian Opera in 
England at this time, may be found in 
the almost unparalleled success of the 
Beggar's Opera of Gay — a performance 
which not only hit the public taste to 
a nicety, as a burlesque of the new- 
fangled entertainment, but justifled at 
the same time the capabilities of our 
native composers. 

This vulgar prejudice against the 
Italian Opera has now passed away ; 
the gradual taste for music, developed 
by slow and imperceptible degrees in 
the public, has descended, filtered as it 
were, through the successive strata of 
society; and that entertainment fat 
which we are indebted to the highest 
circles, has now become popularized 
amongst us, is now trauslated from 
the Italian Opera- House to our patent 
theatres, and has become an intel- 
lectual recreation to thousands of the 
middle and lower classes. 

The Opera, however, properly so 
called, by which we are understood to 
mean, of course, the Queen's Tbba- 
TBB, or Italian Opbra-Housb, is the 
undoubted temple of fashion and ex- 
clusion — it is the place of reunion of 

** The twice two thousand for whom earth 
was made,*' 

the neutral ground of fashionable to* 
ciety. Here all political differences are 
merged and for the time forgotten, 
and the duty of every one belonging 
to the various $eU or eliques, into 
which even the world of fashion is 
divided, is to be agreeable as possible. 
There b not in London a finer sight 
than the Opera- House on a drawing- 
room mght, when plumes, lappets, 
and diamonds among the ladies, and 
full dress with the gentlemen, form 
part of the eUqueUe of the place; 
turning your back to the orchettra, 
and looting round the theatre, ti«r 
above tier Zi boxes, rishig one above 
the other Hke the broadside of a 
double first-rate, if there ever was 
such A ship of war, the oountleM bozca 
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so many port-holes bristling with a 
very different artillery — the artillery of 
a thousand pair of eyes of the bright- 
est, fairest, noblest, of the land. 
When empty, or half full, tho house 
looks positively shabby ; a wide waste 
of gaping empty boxes, with here and 
there one occupied, each tier looking 
like a month denuded of three parts of 
its natural ornaments : the decorations^ 
too, if decorations they may be called 
which decorations are none, are so 
gloomy and sombre that the wilderness of 
the Coloseum itself is preferable ; but 
when the house is full, on a drawing- 
room night, or when Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini,and Lablache — names that 
embody the genius of song, wreath- 
ed with a thousand exquisite remember- 
ed harmonies — grace the scene, then 
we acknowledge the propriety of tasto 
that has dictated the studied plainness 
of decoration ; the groups of youth 
and beauty in the boxes are seen in 
high relief from the dark ground in 
which they sit as it were impannelled % 
the eye is undisturbed in its contem- 
plation by factitious ornaments, and 
oan wander at will over a maze of va- 
rious loveliness* 

Yet plain and unadorned as are the 
outward forms of these boxes, the in- 
ward box of these music- houses of the 
haute noblesse b delightfully commo- 
dious, and tastefully simple : the 
pretty morning paper, flower- painted 
chairs, and tete-a-tete settees, lounges, 
hassocks, and soft Persian carpet, 
make a little paradise of luxurious ease. 
'< There eke the soft delights that 

witehingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the 

breast, 
And calm the pleasurei, always horer 

nigh; 
But wbate'er smacks of 'noyance or un- 
real 
It far, iar off expell'd from this delicions 
nett." 
And now, when you are wearied 
with gasiog on unknown and unap- 
proachable beauty — when you turn 
from the loveliea face you ever sigh- 
ed at beholding, to behold a yet more 
lovely face in the stage-box at the op- 
posite side— when yon have determin- 
ed that you would be the happiest man 
in the opera of life, if blest with one 
approving smHe of that fair penaive 
girl with the long flaxen ringlets, de- 
licately shading a neck, whiter than-— 
no> not than f no w^ or alabaster, or wbitci 
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lead, or any oF those poetical used-up 
whites we are so familiar with, but a 
warm> living, breathing, white, whiter 
than any other neck you ever saw ; or 
that brilliant beauty with glossy hair 
worn simply h la retn^, and eyes flash- 
ing light from the depths of lustrous 
darkness; or that full-blown blonde^ 
breathing good humour and good feel- 
ing from every feature of her native 
Saxon face ; or that sylph with pen- 
dant curls, now bursting into uncon- 
scious womanhood; or Where 

the devil are we running to? We 
thought we were young again, and 
were haunted by the apparition of our 
prime ; take off your hat, sit down and 
compose yourself, for see Mori (poor 
Mori I) is on his throne, violin in hand ; 
there is Puzzi with his French-horn, 
Cook with his hautboy, Nicholson 
with his flute, Lindley, too, the wor- 
thy representative of a family dbtin- 
guished in the annals of British musi- 
cal talent, leans on his violoncello, soon 
to discourse most eloquent music ; now 
the conductor, with his ivory baton, 
taps thnce — there is an anxious pause, 
though but of a moment, and hark — 
the overture to the Don Giovanni of 
Mozard. 

As subdued tone and repose are the 
characteristic features of the subscrib- 
ers to the Opera, you will not be sur- 
prised to find the music there of a sub- 
dued and reposo character ; there is 
no noise at the Opera, no thrashing 
out sounds as one thrashes oats with 
a flail ; the expression of the music 
to be performed is more attended to 
than even the execution* and taste 
reigns supreme. A Tulgar ear will be 
infinitely more pleased with the crash- 
ing, stunning, blasting noises of the 
concerts at the English Opeba-Housb, 
but nothing of that loud talking upon 
catgut is understood here ; the object 
of the performers here, is to make 
their instruments speak, and in speak- 
ing to make them s&y something, as 
it is of the singers to make their songs 
acfy and in acting to do something. 
This is precisely, and concisely, the 
dlflerenee between the music at the 
Italian Opera and the music every 
where else abont town, and this ex- 
pressiveness it is that gives to the 
former its deserved superiority. 
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The ballei is but the music of mo- 
* tion — somebody has called it the poe- 
try of motion ; it is all the same, it 
impresses the mind through the eye* 
precisely as music through the ear* 
though in a lesser degree ; its motions 
and pas are but so many cadences i 
what are its slow, expressive, minuet- 
like movements but adagios f what 
its pas de deux but delectable duets ? 
what the cachuca but a magnificent 
motive bravura f ^ 

The analogy that associates the bal- 
let with the opera, is founded in na- 
ture; they are the same thing, ap- 
pealing to the sensations through eyes 
and ears. 

Touching the accessaries of the 
ovEhk and ballet, we regret to be ob- 
liged to confess that they have been 
for a long time most shamefully ne- 
glected ; it seems to have been consi- 
dered by the management sufficient 
to engage a limited number of the 
leading opera singers and dancers of 
the day, and to have the choruses, 
supernumeraries, and all that contri- 
butes to the illusion or attraction of 
the scene, cared for as if such things 
were supererogatory* and not worth a 
thought. This is a vital error, and 
one^ if persisted in, very likely to in- 
jure permanently the interests of this 
great establishment ; if the accessaries 
are neglected as thev have hitherto 
been, we may as well dispense alto- 
gether with the theatre, and have the 
operas performed in a concert room. 

Now that operatic performances 
have become leading attractions at 
Drury-Lane and Covent- Garden, and 
are doubly attractive from the sedu- 
lous care bestowed upon the scenery 
and decorations of the scene, the ma- 
nagement of the Italian Opera^ House 
will be compelled* for their own inte- 
rest's sake, to attend to these apparent- 
ly trivial, but really important mat* 
ters ; the eye, gratified by spectacUf 
is an assistance to the mind, which 
dwells vrith more gratification upon 
the essentials of the entertainment; 
and nothing certainly can be more 
ofiensive than the poverty of scenery 
and decoration, the inadequacy of the 
chorus singers, and scanty parsimony 
displayed in the introduction of super- 
numerariee at the Queen's Tbeatf e. 



The Tbeatbes. 



While the Opera is the chosen place 
of resort for the greats ovr patent 



theatres stand at the bead of tfaoee eBi> 
tertaioBienti that lie more open to tiio 
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upper* middle, and lower classes. 
Going to the play, is a favourite re- 
creation of the LfOndoner ; his convex 
nience is suited in every possible way 
as to price and variety of amusement ; 
almost oTery class has its theatre, with 
performances adapted to their several 
tastes and predilections ; theatres for 
the east, and theatres for the west; 
theatres for this side the ri?er, and 
theatres for that; theatres for per- 
formances equestrian and aquatic; 
theatres legitimate and illegitimate; 
each and every of these theatres hav- 
ing a character peculiarly its own, 
and an auditory that appertains to no 
other theatre, as characteristic in its 
own way as the performances. Thus^ 
for example, while at the little Gar- 
rick, away in the oriental regions be- 
yond Wbitechapel, three dozen crews 
of Indiamen, the captains with their 
ladies in the dress circle, the mates 
with their wives in the pit, the fore- 
castle men with their doxies lu the 
gallery, are being entertained with the 
Flying Dutchman, interluded with 
naval songs and hornpipes, and con- 
cluded by the Wreck Ashore, a 
select auditory at the St James's 
Theatre in the far west is delighted 
with the performance of Monsieur Per- 
let, in the inimitable « Bourgeois Gen- 
TiLHOMME** of MoHerc ; at the same 
moment that rival operas. Norma at 
Covent- Garden, Acis and Galatea 
at Drury-Lane, are being executed 
before admiring audiences, burlesque 
imitations of these operas are giving 
unalloyed delight, on the same even- 
ing, to crowded houses at the Adel- 
PHi and the Surrey; at Sadler's 
Wells in the north, and the Victoria 
Theatre in the south, melodramatic 
performances, extravaganzas, and do- 
mestic tragedies, entertun the com- 
pany ; at the little theatre in tho Hay- 
market, comedies of the old school aJ- 
ternate with plays bv Bulwer and 
others ; then there is the Pavilion in 
the Wbitechapel Road, the City of 
LONDON in Norton-Falgate, and many 
others too tedious to mention, of the 
fire-and-brimstone, blue- light, and ex- 
tra-melodramatic character. 

High or low, rich or poor, the 
theatre is a supreme delight of your 
Londoner : he is not, it is tme, like 
the Parisian, a habitual play-goer, 
but when he does go, he enjoys him- 
self the more; play-going is not his 
business but his recreation. 

The play*0 the thing; it is always 
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prepared, and maybe enjoyed without 
previous arrangement, or any other 
trouble than that of paying your dio* 
ney at the door ; then the price of the 
amusement is studiously adapted to 
tho condition in life of the customer : 
again, it is an enjoyment which may 
be had after the day*s work, and is 
the more pleasantly taken because not 
interfering with business; and lastly, 
which is of no small importance, play- 
going is a highly thirst-provoking 
affair, greatly promoting the imbibi- 
tion of gin and beer. Then, there is 
always something new at the theatres 
— something to give a subject for talk 
to the world of chat and gossip ; there 
is a perpetual rivalry among the ma- 
nagers to outdo one another, and every 
playhouse is no more than an enor- 
mous rat-trap, baited with some sa- 
voury cheese or other nicety, studious 
to capture that long, tailed animal the 
public. Our theatrical adventurers 
are left altogether to themselves ; no 
such thing is known among us as 
Government patronage, of caterers 
for public amusement ; no accounts- 
current between the house and the 
Treasury ; no official intercourse be- 
tween statesmen and comedians; no 
diplomatic relations between opera- 
dancers and officers of state: our 
amusements, like our industry, are 
allowed to hang by their own tail, and 
we get on all the better for it. Not 
that we are without restrictions in 
matters theatrical: the Lord High 
Chamberlain exercises, within the 
limits of London and Westminster, 
the office of dramatic censor; the 
beauty and harmony of this wise re- 
striction, will be obvious to every 
reader, from the fact that on the one 
side of Oxford Street no dramatic 
performance can be exhibited except 
hy leave of the Chamberlain, while on 
the other hb jurisdiction is altogether 
superseded ; for theatrical purposes, 
therefore, there is a licensed and an 
unlicensed side of the street. How 
far, in our day, restrictions upon thea- 
trical entertainments are requisite or 
advisable, may be matter of question; 
we cannot help considering, that re- 
stricting the performance of the legi- 
timate drama to patent theatres, and 
giving them a monopoly within the 
limits of London and Westminster, is 
a very indifferent mode of encouragbg 
dramatic talent, whether of author or 
actor, while there is no power of com- 
pelling tho managers of our patent 
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theatres to give that encouragement. 
We can recollect tho time when our 
Theatres- Royal — old Drury in parti- 
cular, y/ho, recollecting John Kcmble, 
Siddons^ and Kean^ should have been 
ashamed of himself — rivalled the Vic- 
toria and Astley's in their wild-beast 
attractions, and deserted Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Sheridan^ for the pan- 
tbersy lions> and tigers of Van Am- 
burgh's menagerie. It is to this 
monopoly by the houses twain, <'of 
Corent- Garden and of Drury- Lane," 
that the town is indebted for that de- 
graded taste in the drama, of which 
the bills of the play at all our minor 
houses are sufficient evidence; instead 
of playing up to the public taste, or 
soaring above it, they are compelled 
to descend to the low level of melo- 
dramatic trumpery, and to become 
instruments, not of instruction but of 
mere unintellectual entertainment. 
The drama suffers under the effects of 
this blighting monopoly as much as 
the public ; authors who live to please, 
must please to live, and the low tastes • 
thus generated, must be pandered to ; 
actors, in like manner, have no oppor- 
tunity of holding the mirror up to 
nature at these minor houses; even 
nature is never thought of, so that to 
keep up the old monopoly of theatricals 
within a circle of a few miles round 
Covent- Garden and Drury- Lane, all 
hope of converting the minor houses 
into places of rational entertainment 
is lost sight of. Perhaps it may be 
said, that these illegitimate houses, if 
we may call them so, are not in arrear 
of the popular taste, but on a level 
with it ; we know the reverse of this 
to be the fact. At the Surrey, for 
example, which is a transpontine 
house, wherein melodramatical, nau- 
tical, and mock-heroic pieces are ordi- 
narily enacted, we have attended when 
«« La Sonnambula" and ** L*£usir 
D* Amorb*' were performed. Lord love 
you ! the auditory seemed quite another 
class under the refining influence of 
an entertainment in which the hand 
of genius and taste is visible : the pit 
becomes select, the gallery polite, and 
the boxes exclusive. Let the same 
auditory assemble on the following 
night to witness " Thb Bloodstain- 
ed Leathern Apron/' or the " Deed 
op the Broad- Awl,'* and you will 
think you see an amphitheatre of can- 
nibals grinnmg around you, gloating 
Dver horrible details of love, jeakmiy^ 
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and revenge, disguised in every variety 
of double- milled fustian. 

At the little Garbick, too, the most 
delighted auditory we ever recollect 
to have seen, assembled to witness the 
performance of Colman's " Heir-at- 
law ; " they seemed even capable of 
comprehending the humour of Pan- 
gloss, and quite alive to the absurdi- 
ties of Lord and Lady Dubberly : yet 
this is an auditory considered capable 
only of relishing Jack Ashore, Long 
Tom Coffin, or some such other egre- 
gious absurdity. The truth is, we are in 
the habit of underrating very much, 
too much, the capacity of the masses 
for intellectual ei{joyment ; we step in 
between them and their tastes with 
the wand of a Lord Chamberlain, 
motioning away every dish that is good 
for them, like another Don Pedro 
Positive Snatch away, and then we cry 
out — " Dear me, what low creatures 1 
what tastes, what habits, what vnlga« 
rity!" Sir Walter Scott was accus. 
tomed to say, that no mistake could 
be greater than to make boys and girls* 
books, or create a nursery literature 
written down to infantile capacities ; 
he desired that ''they should have 
something to ehew, something to puz- 
zle over, something to exercise their 
reflective faculties," and he was right ; 
the very same course should be adopt- 
ed with grown children. Instead of 
having a bastard progeny of melo- 
dramatic theatres sprinkled over the 
town, why should we not study to 
have little Drury- Lanes, little Covent- 
Gardens, and little Opera-houses? why 
not have the superior tastes now gra- 
tified within the walls of those privi- 
leged establishments, diffused to the 
uttermost ends of the town, to the ele- 
vation of our popular tastes, feelingF, 
and habits? 

AU this the Lord Chamberlain, 
however, forbids, for no other reason 
that we can see than this — that formerly 
monopoly was erery thing, and evenr 
thing a monopoly ; and that, although 
other monopolies have been diseon tinn- 
ed, it is still fitting that there should be 
a monopoly of intellectual recreation. 
This might be all very well if the 
theatre were a mere yehtcle of amuse- 
ment; but the end of theatrical en« 
tertainments is not so insignificant: 
they have exercised, now exercise, 
and will continue to exercise a potent 
influence on the formation of national 
eharacter for good or evil: thei^eda- 
S/ 
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catiye teudencies are very great and 
highly important^ and it ia in thia 
point of view that we are led to con- 
sider all attempts at restriction worse 
than mseless. 

Poets, and sucJiiike, i^lk of first 
love — wh^t a^ event in ^be lifi^ of 
man» or rather Doy* is first, play 1 
Not real gun> flesh and blood pony, 
bona fide watch that ticks apd will 
go, not. primal breeches por original 
** long taiU" not promised Christmas 
box, nor hqlidays enjoyed in anticipar 
tion, ^ual the longing expectation 
witii which adolescence regards the 
near approach or the first promised 
play. 

From that momentous day when 
Pa or Ma promise the young hopeful, 
that if he does so ^nd so, or dpes not do 
so and so, he shall stay at home and 
be whipped, or go forth to play and 
supper, as the case may be — little first 
steps to bribery and corruption on the 
part of Pa and Ma, which young mas- 
ter turns to excellent use upon his own 
account, wheh becomes in the fulness 
of time to vote at elections — there is 
neither peace nor rest in tbe mansion : 
night alter night, the urchin reiterates 
his demand to be introduced to the 
presence of her majesty's servants on 
the boards of the theatre : Pa and Ma, 
worn out, wish in their hearts they 
had whipped the. boy and said nothing 
of the theatre. At last, however, they 
give it up, and what they promised at 
first in jest, are teased into performing 
in earnest. Who can describe the 
delight of young master, as he draws 
near the mag^o portals opening to his 
inexperienced eyes tbe scenic world : 
with what a light and agile step he 
skips up stairs before Pa and Ma, nor 
pausing till he is stopped by the 
cheque-taker: the lights amaze his 
untutored optics, and, when he beholds 
the lobby, he imagines himself in the 
theatre, until pulled into a box by Pa 
or Ma : he.looKs round, as if enchant- 
ed in that magic circle : he anifis the 
mingled odours of saw- dust, train oil, 
and orange peel, thinking it a moat 
delicious odour : the green curtain is 
a mystery» and the knocking of car- 
penters behind the same, seemeth 
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something like goings on in another 
world : the altitude above to the sky- 
scraping galleries, and below to the 
abysses of the pit, amaze the juvenile : 
o(iuch wonderment doth be express at 
the emergence of the musicians from 
t>eneath tbe stage, and likeneth them 
to rats popping out of holes : he grin- 
neth with delight at the growing ag- 
gregation of humanity in the pit^ 

'' At firtt, while vacant teati give choice 

and eas«, 
Distant as near, they settle where they 

please ; 
But when the multitude contracts the 

span. 
And seats are rare, thej settle where they 

can. 
The rise of the foot»lights, day- 
dawn of the staffe, strike him with 
greater wonder: he supposes, in Ma*s 
ear, that the sun rises in that manner : 
Ma says that it is so, but that there is 
a difference in the machinery ; the boy 
enquires what difference : Ma rebukes 
the boy for being inquisitive, direct- 
ing his attention to a fiddler with a 
red face, who is regarded by the boy 
as an orchestral phenomenon. 

Now, the leader emerges from his 
hele with an air, hastily making his 
way through the vulgar herd of fid- 
dlers as if he was afraid of catching 
something : now he taps with his bow, 
and looks round like Apollo in a fit ; 
now squeaks, scrapes, grunts, and 
tootle* tootles resound through the 
house, notes of awful preparation: 
now a black twinkling eye, (you are 
not to suppose it an odd one belonging 
to Vestris,) peeping through a hole in 
the green curtain, takes the measure 
of the house and the fulness thereof: 
now a self-acting carpet crawls out 
from beneath the green curtain, dispo- 
sing itself over the stage in a myste- 
rious manner, indicative of the forth- 
coming enactment of that description 
of comedy called genteel, of which it 
is no treason to say that the carpet is 
oftentimes the best thing in it : now 
the overture begins — sit down there 
in front, take off your hats : and now, 
as Mr Puff observes in the CrUic» 
** Up curtain, and let us see what our 
scene-painters have done for us I '* 
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On the discussions of art there is 
no greater obstacle to the setting forth 
principles^ than the unsettled terms 
nature and natural. They are indeed 
the limits of art, beyond which there 
can be no legitimate exercise ; but the 
boundaries remove themselves out of 
sight, or contract themselves within 
the smallest space, according to the 
fancy, perhaps we should say the ge- 
nius, of the disputants. To those of 
the contracting system, the art is con* 
sidered as nearly entirely imitative of 
external visible nature, with a power 
(scarcely of creating) of combining, 
of putting together things that are, 
exactly and no other way than as they 
may be, and have been, though not so 
seen, perhaps, at the moment of any 
incident to be represented. Others, 
again, by nature, admit whatever the 
mmd, in its most sane, healthy, ima- 
ginative, comprehensive state, can con* 
ceive. As we believe the latter is the 
highest and best sense in which nature* 
as applied to art, is to be understood, 
so do wo believe it is the truest. It 
is the highest, because it is the most 
creative ; it is the truest, because, with 
regard to its general reception, it car- 
ries with it a spell not to be denied* 
enforcing a general credence, if not 
conviction. In the best and healthiest 
state of the most dbcursive imagina- 
tion, there is an intuitive knowledge* 
instantly forming a j udgmen t and deci- 
sion, as to that particle of the natural* 
in even the least imaginative minds* 
which will unite itself, as by a chemi- 
cal affinity and attraction, to the na- 
tural portion in the created and fanci- 
ful, and by that amalgamation make 
all be, or at least appear, as natural. 
The true creator never loses sight of 
this— the judgment is ever with him ; 
he decides by it, and this judgment* 
presiding over creative power* consti* 
tutes genius. Genius, then, or art— 
for consummate art is genius — not only 
has the power of creating a world for 
itself, but of creating in the minds of 
spectators and hearers a belief in its 
existence. It is very strange that this 
should be so generally felt ; and it can 
scarcely be unacknowledged with re- 
gard to poetry, particularly the drami« 
and yet be denied in reference to the 
art of painting. Because^ painting m 
the visible art* it must* wiUi some, be 
merely the iniitfttion of thiiig;t seenj 



whereas poetry and music are. In the 
same sense, imitative as painting, and 
in no other — unless, indeed, we speak 
of the lowest kind of painting, that 
deadweight fastened to art by an 
indissoluble chain, but which was 
never intended to keep it from rising. 
It should rather be the ballast, to keep 
steady the aeronaut in his upward 
course. Let us exemplify this power 
of genius by its effects in poetry, and 
then let the fair inference be drawn* 
" Ut poesis pictura," as well as «« Ut 
pictura poesis.** Let there be to both 
arts the ** Quidlibet audendi aequa po- 
testas.** Try the power by Shak- 
speare*s most imaginative plays — the 
«• Tempest" and •• Midsummer Night's 
Dream." In both these plays we have 
a new creation — new beings such as 
none ever saw, and such as none ever 
believed to exist until they saw these 
plavs acted, or read them. We say 
such as none ever believed to exists 
because we must not deceive ourselves* 
and take advantage of the wonderful 
power of that belief created in us by 
the poet* to fancy we have imagined 
such beings. We never did — the 
exact creations of Shakspeare, kia 
Caliban and hU fairies, baid no pro- 
totypes in our belief; but we have 
naturally a vague particle of belief, 
which instantly seizes upon and appro- 
priates the creation. There is nothing 
more natural than the fear and feeling 
of the preternatural. Shakspeare 
worked upon this nature, and spun 
and wove from the tangled, unformed 
materials in the human bosom, the 
fairest and most hideous creatures— 
not simply the two, the fairest and 
foulest, but many and infinitely varied 
in their characters. Caliban and Puck 
are not less distinct than Ariel, and 
Oberon, and Titania. And how dif- 
ferent are their provinces I — how un- 
like their powers over the elements* 
the air, the earth, and the sea I Now 
where, in external nature, do we get 
all this? It is purely creation* and 
shows the illimitable province of art. 
The world, then, from which art is to 
make its pictures, is not only the ex- 
ternal visible world of nature, but the 
world of imaginative nature, a portion 
of which is inherent in all mankind, 
and which makes them love and fear^ 
in cases of their own predHection or 
terror^ » little beyond reami^ but o" 
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a little bejond truthi for the very na- 
ture is truth. If it be in the nature 
of our minds that thought should travel 
and shift its ground, with instant and 
wonderful rapidity, from east to west, 
and jet then not be bounded by the 
limits of the world, may not art in this 
imitate nature, or rather talce advan- 
tage of this ubiquity of fancy's nature, 
and, with nice arrangement and rapid 
delusion, hurry us over space and time, 
and place us when and where it pleases, 
without violence, as the drama docs in 
its shifting scenes, and as Shakspeare 
has done in his ** Winter's Tale?^* Be 
it well or iU done, is the only question. 
If with a judgment and power, it is 
the work of genius ; lacking that 
judgment, we make a mock of and 
deride the attempt, and point to it as 
a palpable cheat In the theatre we 
hiss the poor actor — we should con- 
demn the author. Is not Burns*8 
*• Tarn O'Shanter" a pure creation ? 
Here, too, we have fairy creatures of 
another <'kith and kin ;" and do not 
let any one fancy that, before reading 
Bums, he has had any knowledge of 
them. The poet spun them out of that 
common material which was in his and 
every one's mind ; and as the thread is 
drawn out in the poet's mind, so, by 
his electric power, is it drawn out in 
all, and the same forms created, and 
being created thus within every mind, 
it is felt and acknowledged to be na- 
tural. And in this of Burns, there is 
another natural instinct called into 
play — the humorous ; so that, however 
drcMsed or undressed in its vagaries, 
the phantasma is still natural, still in 
itself a truth. The forms " of things 
unknown*'— unknown till called into 
existence from the dormant materials 
of general nature, by the head of 
genius— thereby acquire henceforth a 
local habitation and a name. And 
thus it is that genius confers an ever- 
lasting benefit upon mankind, present 
and to come, continually enriching it, 
creating treasures for every one's en- 
jovment-^oing that out of the mind 
which cannot he done out of the ma- 
terial world, adding to that which 
was ; for, if with matter, there is not 
since the creation of world one atom 
more than there was at first, it is the 
Tory contrary with the world of 
thought, t>f intellectual invention, of 
mind, which is continually enlarging, 
multiplying itself, becoming more. 
Nay, the punting it takes possession 
of matter, gives to it thonghtf and 
makes a new thing of it. That it may 



not appear we are arguing without 
an adversary, it may be as well here 
to give some account of a discussion 
we had with a professed lover of the 
natural, and which originated in a 
conversation on " schools of design." 
We will put it in the form of a dialogue, 
if not according to the exact words, 
correct as to the substance of what 
was said. We will designate our op- 
ponent NaTuaALiST, ourselves Ideal- 
ist:— 

Nat. The advantages of studying 
from nature alone, will be manifest in 
the truth that will be in every depart- 
ment of art. In our ornamental ma- 
nufactures, you vrill see nothing repre- ' 
sented that is not. 

Idb. And that you consider a great 
advantage ; and are you not confound- 
ing two thing! a little incompatible 
with each oSier — art and manufac* 
ture? 

Nat. No, I consider them one; 
there may be higher excellences in 
some departments of art than others, 
but I consider ornamental manufac- 
tures a department of art ; and it is 
because you have seen such bad things 
in patterns, that you would separate 
them. Art altogether arises out of 
the love of ornament. 

Idb. Yes; and, like a magnificent 
river, may rise from a very insignifi- 
cant source. You may sport and play 
at the fountain-head what petty gam- 
bols you please; kick it with your 
feet and splash it with your hands, like 
wanton children ;— but further on it 
will become deep and resistless, and 
though people ouild their pleasant 
villas upon its banks, they do so not 
without a fear of its power, and oare- 
fhlly fence themselves against its in. 
undations. So art, if vou will still call 
it so, while it b confined to the nar- 
row and shallow ornament, b a thing 
of mere sport, may have rules of its 
own play; but when thb art in its 
progress enters upon the territories 
of thought, of mind, it takes another 
name and character — it b genius — is 
grand and fearful, of every beauty. It 
commands — but we shall get out of 
our depth. Sufficient difference b 
shown to justify us in separating them : 
so that, when we speak of art, we will 
only speak of it, as the higher qua- 
lity, wherein it b invariably in the 
province of mind. 

Nat. I will not quarrel with your 
dbtinction, if you will make the ex- 
act study of nature the fieeessaij 
foundation of both. 
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Ide. If we can first agree what is 
nature. I fear^ in year sense of ic^ we 
shall not agree ; for I think you are 
adverse to the representation of any 
thing and every thing in higher art 
and design in manufactures, that has 
not the exact delineation and charac- 
ter of some visible, palpable thing. 

Nat. Yes, I have an aversion to 
vagaries — my sense of truth is shocked. 

Ide. Your sense of truth need not 
be shocked. You have limited your- 
self to a particular truth, and finding 
not that, look not for the truth that 
may be. 

Nat. I do not understand yon. 

Ide. Well, then, put it thus : we do 
not always think in syllogisms. Fancy 
hurries away the mind frequently, so 
that we cannot connect thought with 
thought; we run into unrestricted 
<* vagaries f' as you term them, and 
refresh ourselves in the freedom of 
undofining idleness. This is a cha- 
racter of our miods ; and in art, what- 
ever accords with that is a truth ; 
force upon that mood an exact simili- 
tude, and in your attempt to e8tabli:>h 
perhaps the minor truth, you have de- 
stroyed the greater. Let us exem- 
plify it by the vagueness of some ad 
libitum movements in music, that de- 
light from the very scope they give 
to this idle indulgence. The artist, 
the musician, nay, even the manufac- 
turer of ornamental design, that shall 
succeed in drawing you into this vein, 
does so by touching a chord of truth 
existent within you— of nature, if you 
please; for in the sense we now speak 
of truth, it is one with nature. 

Nat. There may be something in 
your view, but it is new to me, and I 
must consider it. I fear it will not 
bear the test of strict examination. 
Your argument would, I suspect, ad- 
mit impossibilities as legitimate 8ub« 
jects of art. 

Ide. I do not see why art should 
not employ itself about impossibilitieSf 
if there be the genius to make them 
credible. For genius has 
'< Exhausted worlds, and then cretted 

new." 

Nat. That is the creation I fear : 
snrely where there is so much of 
beauty in the world that Is, an inex- 
haustible source, would it not be bet- 
ter first to work in that mine ? 

Ide. It is very good to do so, I will 
not say it is better, if you mean to 
confine the operator to that mine ; 
every mine should be worked, and 
some workmen have an irresistible im- 
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pulse to try new, and if they dig out 
treasures we ought to be satisfied. 

Nat, You are losing the thread of 
the discussion. Now, look at that 
frame to your pier-glass, it has been 
ofiending me this hour, and attracts 
my attention to its absurdity. This 
is, I believe, of the taste that is at- 
tempted to be revived, the ornamental 
of the time of Louis the XIV. Can 
any thing be more silly deformity? 
You have flowing lines that, as far as 
I can judge, mean nothing, for they 
are neither stem, leafage, nor feather ; 
and how ridiculously is the upper In- 
volution terminated in what is meant, 
I suppose, to be a dragon's head, with 
the dress of a fury ! Yet never was 
there, never could there be such a 
creature, or part of a creature. You 
will not pretend to call this abortive 
absurdity a truth ? 

Ide. Yes, I do — the sort of truth 
just referred to. It is the very un- 
likeness makes the vagary; the im- 
possible metamorphosis, with its easy 
flowing infinity of lines, that draw 
away the strict judgment into a maze 
of wonder, from which it cannot and 
would not escape; this impossible, 
which Is made half credible in the 
dream-like condition It engenders, I 
would term the '' magic of orna- 
ment;'* and indeed, in my pleasure, 
I am almost disposed to retract the 
distinction I have made between art 
and design in manufacture ; at least, 
it draws me away further from your 
view of exact representation. How 
could you ^ter it ? Imagine instead of 
it a sheep, for it is its opposite, a cow, 
and, if you please, tlie maid milking It, 
carved according to most exact life; 
you might admire the thing, but it 
would be turned out of this room. 

Nat. And why, for I really think 
it would be an alteration for the bet- 
ter? 

Ids. The why Is, that I do not Want 
the fatigue of comparison with the 
reality, where ornament, not picture, 
is intended ; and while in this room I 
would shut out the farm-yard and all 
its pigs and sheep, delvers and dig- 
gers. 

Nat. Now you turn from sober 
argument to wit, and throw an air of 
Yulgarity into the representation, that 
need not be a part of it. Why not re- 
present things in themselves more ele- 
gant; flowers, for instanee, and fruit: 
Tou know the value of Gibbon's carv- 
ing? 

Ide. Gibbon*! 
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deed, and he knew well how to manage will at least call the artist to a strict 
hb lights and shadows, to give holdness account of the natural in his worlLs— 
and delicacy too where required : you you will make him study nature, and 
have brought a giant in that line of nature alone, in all forms, particular- 
art to combat for you ; but I will pit ly the human figure, the most beauti 



the dragonat against him ; and in all 
that ideality, I can fancy that though 
he cuts off one head, another will 
peep out from some of the involutions 
of lines, and soon thrust out the per- 
fect head, and hiss secundum artem. 
Besides, the whole thing is delight- 
fully fantastic, and the depths and 
hollows and maziness of the lines are 
all of ornamental magic, to be con- 
yerted ad libitum to any magical 
meaning : and, strange to say, fancy 
will do what comparison will not, and 
invest with life, understanding, and 
meaning, and purpose, those, to your 
▼iew, unmeaning lines, more readily 
than the nicer judgment will admit 
those living quiJities in things meant 
to be exact similitudes. We are 
ready to deny what is arrogantly as- 
sumed. *' Are those pictures like the 
lions ?** said the boy to the showman. 
" Like t ** quoth he, ** so much so, that 
you would not know one from the 
other." •« Then," said the boy, « 1 
will save my money." He had no- 
thing left him to wonder at. Had 
the dragon been really like any thing, 
we should never wonder ; now, you 
may look yourself into a maze of wild 
metamorphosis, and find truth and 
impossibility linked together to give 
you pleasure. 

Nat. You really magnify the or- 
namental greatly — ^you surprise me ; 
I should have thought you would 
have reserved all your ideality for 
the higher art — picture ; but now, I 
find that, if imagination be the test 
of genius, there must be more of it 
in ornamental design. 

Ide. No, by no means, I do not 
even intimate so much. Pictures have 
more distinct, more defined objects ; 
their ideality is of a precise purpose, 
and must be united at the same time 
more closely to the exactness of na- 
ture, while they have an aim above 
it. Design in ornamental is best 
where little is done ; in picture, where 
much. The mind must be in the pic- 
tore — in the other, the mind is in 
yourself— if mind it should be called, 
—rather say fancy, which the charac- 
ter of ornament surely enables you 
to indulge in. 

Nat. Now, then, I am glad to find 
yon are coming round to my opi- 
nion. In Mit, then« in picture, you 



ful of forms. Let us confine our- 
selves to picture, I will consider 
'* schools of design ** for our manu- 
factures at another time. Let us have 
exact drawing from real things, and 
exact colouring too, perfect nature in 
the arts, meaning picture-painting ; 
for where, as you say, there must be 
a more definite object, there must be 
nothing but precise truth. 

Ide. But you forget this was 
agreed, if yon would define precise 
truth correctly, and thus it is we argue 
in a circle ; for as I expected, or as 
such was my meaning, precise truth 
may be more than the first visible 
and obvious truth. Exemplify it thus 
by a truly ideal painter in one respect, 
and not at all so in another — Rem- 
brandt. Often, in telling his story, 
his object is mystery, his figures may 
be ill-drawn, ill-conceived ; no mat- 
ter, he wishes not to draw you to 
them as to beautiful objects, but they 
tell as parts to throw into light and 
shade^ and on which to vary his co- 
lour, so that you think not of them, 
but of the mystery^that is his object, 
he is true to that. His work, there- 
fore, establishes the truth of mystery, 
to which he has occupied the minor 
truths — minor vrith him with regard 
to his object, though every thing in 
another painter of another aim. So 
you will see here, by your precise 
truth, perhaps you did not mean to 
include this ideal truth. 

Nat. But do you not think Rem- 
brandt's pictures would be better, if, 
in addition, there was the beautiful 
and correct drawing of the figure? 

Ide. I fear to incur the charge of 
inculcating bad taste, but if compelled 
to decide, I must say — no. Perfect 
music may not be without a sacrifice 
to dbcord. A Venus and Apollo in 
their utmost beauty would offend in 
one of Rembrandt's deep mysteries — 
they would divide his subject. Where 
the^ are, they must have absolute do- 
minion. 

Nat. Well, there may be some- 
thing in that— but you are flying from 
,tbe purpose. I am not of a new opi- 
nion—the controversy is an old one. 
The Caracci first set up the school of 
naturalists. They saw in nature aJi 
that was wanted in art. j 

Ide. In obvious nature, did thc^i^ 
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They presumed to do 80# but in their 
better works stepped beyond the limits 
they professed to confine themselves 
within; and their predileetion has 
even made their high fame and name 
of uncertain duration. The fame of 
the Caracci is not rising. But were 
not Correggio and Raffiielle natural- 
ists ? Ceriainly they were« and idea- 
lists too — the great painter must be 
both ; but I doubt if you do not^ in 
referring to that controversy, some« 
what leave your own ground. Yon 
widen the discussion. You forget^ 
too> that your Caracci painted tritons, 
and sea gods, and wood nymphs, 
dryads and hama-dryads, which they 
did not find in their academies — and, 
where they made them too human, 
they lacked genius, and were shack- 
led. The fact is, the art is universal ; 
too wide is the field for these limits. 
We agree perfectly, if you assert that 
nature should be studied intensely, and 
with utmost accuracy ; but when na- 
ture's forms leave you, that is exter- 
nal, shrink not from the ideal daring. 

Nat. It is not that nature's forms 
leave you, but you leave them ; and 
the examples you give, though from 
the naturalists the Caracci, are to my 
Tiew absurdities. Who ever saw, or 
in a sane state imagined, tritons and 
mermaids, and id genus omnef — theim- 
possibility of their existence is shock- 
log. There cannot be physically, 
anatomically, such a being as half- 
man half-fish : our actual knowledge 
rises up against the fabrication, and 
proclaims the cheat. 

Ids. Not so fast — you assume too 
much ; who ever saw is one thing, 
but who ever, in a sane state, imagin- 
ed is another thing. I will tell you 
the sanest who imagined he saw 

*' A mermaid on a dolphin's back." 
Nay, the all-sane Sbftkspeare not only 
imagined he saw, but called the tes- 
timony of another sense ; ho heard her 
*' Uttering such dulcet and hannonions 

breath. 
That the mde sea grew dvil at ber lODg." 
You must not pass over the last line, 
the idea beyond the viable nature, 
giving, endowing with the anatomy of 
brain, and feeling, and sense of civili- 
ty too, that wbieh hath none. Nay 
more, the very start are mad to hear 
the mntio — 
** And certain vtan shot madly from their 

•pheres. 
To hear the Ma-maid*i music.*' 

So that you perceiy^ th^t not only did 



Shakspeare imagine the mermaid, but 
gave the sea and the stars life, and un- 
derstanding, and delight to hear her. 
I see you yield— be sure that, if you 
bring poetry into the argument, you 
are lost ; for the art is poetry, only for 
words it uses forms and colours. 

Nat. No,not quite the same— words 
hurry over the absurdities, but paint- 
ing fixes them. 

Ide. Painting only fixes what it se« 
lects, so that It must bear the blame^ 
or assume the merit. 

Nat. Even in poetiy does not Ho- 
race decry the practice of imaginbg 
impossible conjunctions ? 

IDE. Certainly be does not — he 
only condemns the incongruous In 
character— the tigers and lambs — 
non ut pktcidis coeont immitia. The 
monster he called his friends to deride, 
was indeed an absurd jumble of odds 
and ends, that never could be imagin- 
ed to be one being. The horse's neck, 
and the woman's head, and what be- 
side? 

Nat. You will not defend a Cen- 
taur, that worst of impossibilities ; 
would any painter of sense now-a- 
days perpetrate such a subject ? 

Ide. Why not ? I have seen a very 
beautiful picture, by Rubens, of the 
Centaur Nessus — the wounded NeS" 
bus; nor did Rubens think it a vile 

Eerpetration to paint the half-bull 
alf-fish monster, rushing from the 
sea to destroy the chaste Hippolytus; 
nor do I think you would, upon re« 
flection, disdain the beast ; but Cen- 
taurs surely are a poetical conception, 
and of admitted, recognised fable. 

Nat. Poetry run mad, and paint- 
ing too, that adopts the fable. Do let 
me show you the absurdity. Here is 
a creature with two stomachs, the hn- 
man and equine, and one mouth to 
maintain them both — tbe one body 
lives on hay, tbe other on flesb» and 
there cannot be, physically speaking, 
any union or communication between 
them. Is it possible to look at a pic- 
ture of a Centaur, and not see and 
laugh at the folly or ignorance of the 
artist? 

Ide. Well, yon have put a very 
strong case — you have put tbe dissec- 
tion of your own natural in a very 
striking, startling way; but if, not- 
withstanding that, I can make out a 
case for the Centaurs, the greater will 
be the triumph of art. 
Nat. Admitted. 

Ide. We hear a Rreat deal of igno- 
rance— it may be aned if knowledge 
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too, does not produce its morbid dis- 
ease ; and, be not offended^ it may 
happen that yonr imagination is in* 
fected by it ; and as one in tbe jaun- 
dice sees ail things of one hue« so one 
under the knowledge of disease^ may 
see, by too scrutinizing a view, through 
the beauty -covering to the bones and 
sinews^ and anatomize a Venus. It 
has been said, happy is he that does 
not know he has a stomach ; we may 
say, doubly unhappy is he who, in 
looking at a picture of a Centaur^ 
should discover that he has two. You 
are dbenchanted by your knowledge, 
it has deadened your imagination. 
You would be incredulous of any fruit 
hut pippinSf in the fabulous Hespe- 
rides. You would bark in return at 
all Cerberus's heads, and pass on, never 
believing that you would meet the 
ghost of Achilles in the Elysian fields, 
and converse with him on glory. The 
waking dream of poetry must not be 
for you. You must always pass con- 
demnation on our best poets and paint- 
ers, if you cannot so master your 
mind as to throw it into a belief. 
What to you would be Titian's Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, and the young 
Satyr-god dragging the captured head? 
What RafiTaelle's Archangel treading 
upon the Great Enemy ? Would you 
not see the impossibility of make and 
muscle to support his wings, as you 
do that of the two-bodied Centaur? 
Poor Ovid! and all the poets and paint- 
ers that have followed him, you would 
bum all their metamorphoses. Tbe 
beautiful Circe, too, you will not 
acknowledge a swine of her making. 
You can pass with an unpalpitating 
heart between Scylla and Charybdis. 
But you are not to be envied. The 
fact is» in the better half of poetry we 
are not called upon to know but to 
believe^ — to believe even against know- 
ledge; a belief that borrows more 
from our feelings, and perhaps our 
better ones, than from our understand- 
ings. You cannot love truly with this 
ever-vigilant, pryinff knowledge, for 
to do so you must take something for 
cranted, and borrow a few fascinations 
from imagination. So, my good friend, 
if you go on at this rate, you will strip 
yourself bare indeed i you will have 
no confidence in hidden virtues. Go 
not to a theatre, for if the fit lasts, you 
will see nothing but the actors ; you 
will not shed a tear over Lear and 
Cordelia, for you will know they are 
but mimes. Nay, you must hourly 
call yourself to task for the very lan- 



guage you use, lest you deal in hyper^ 
bole, in trope an^ figure. Now tell 
me, is not all this aDandonment against 
yonr nature? you have really not con- . 
sidered the subject sufficiently. Are 
you prepared to give up all that is 
shown, from the drift of your argu- 
ments, you must give up ? Knowledge 
makes even charity cold; you had 
better give your pence to a good actor 
than discover every cheat. But be 
consistent ; burn every work of imagi- 
nation that demands of you a prior 
belief, (and you shall have a small 
library,) or admit even Centaurs within 
the pale of credibility. 

Nat. You have lectured me finely, 
and have said as much for your Cen- 
taurs as can be said. 

Ide. By no means. There is much 
more to be said — the better half is 
unsaid ; for even courts of justice bow 
to precedent — there is authority in 
their favour. Do you really forget tbe 
great statuary — the noble battle of the 
LapithsB and Centaurs? even, you see, 
in hard solid marble has the great idea 
been perpetuated. But I will give 
you an example in painting. Let us 
look for Lucian's description of the 
copy of a picture by Zeuxis, which he 
saw at Athens, of a female Centaur. 
Here it is — EiKOkct rva £/xo>o;. 

Nat. And, with the original, hand 
down the translation. Franklin*8, 1 see ? 
luE. I shall read it. 
NaT. By all means. 
Ide. Thus, then, salth Lucian: — "I 
will tell you a story of Zeuxis. That 
famous painter seldom chose to handle 
trite and common subjects, such as 
heroes, gods, and battles ; but always 
endeavoured to strike out something 
new, and exerted all his art and skill 
upon it Among other things he 
painted a female Centaur, with two 
young ones. There is an exact copy 
of it now at Athens ; the original was 
said to have been sent into Italy by 
Sylla, the Roman general, and lost at 
sea with the whole cargo, somewhere, 
I believe, near Malta. The copy, 
however, I have seen, and will describe 
to you; not that I pretend to be a 
judge of pictures, but because when I 
saw it, in a painter*8 collection there, 
it made a strong impression on me, 
and I perfectly recollect every part of 
it. The Centaur is lying down on a 
smooth turf ; that part which repre- 
sents a mare is stretcned on the ground, 
with the hind feet extended backwards. 
The fore feet*' — (Stay a moment, the 
good Dr Franklin has omitted to trans- 
Digitized by \oiOOy l(^ 
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late-— *^ TO Tit yvmiMtM woy avrng, 
^tfcxtxtynyi^eUf )0t tT dyKotitog Imtv, 
But that which is woman is gently 
raised^ and reclines upon the elbow.*' 
Whj did he omit it? . Did he think it 
contradicted, by the action of holding 
her young ? But to proceed) — •* The 
fore feet not reaching out as if she lay 
on her side* but one of them as kneel- 
ing, with the hoof bent under, the 
other raised up, and trampling on the 
grass, like a horse prepared to leap." 
(That won't do, Dr Franklin— xam t¥ 

vu^QfAivot eLvuvvi^c^v — holding the 
ground, as hordes do that try to rise 
up, to leap up, if you please, when 
lying down. But to proceed)—*' She 
hol(U one of the young ones in her 
arms, and suckles it like a child at her 
woman's breast, and ttie other at her 
dngs like a colt. In the further part 
of the picture is seen a male Centaur, 
as watching from a place of observa- 
tion, supposed to be the father," (sup- 
posed to be the father I for shame, Dr 
f'ranklin, who would doubt? — no sup- 
position at all ; Lucian says, thinking 
of tho subject, the female Centaur — 
dvr^^ iKUvrii SnX«J>7 TUf ret fi^t^n 
dfA^wt^ctdtv rt^vitfAeyyti — ** The hus- 
band of her thus in both ways, nursing 
her young.") ** He (the husband, 
and, of course, the father) is behind, 
and discovers only the horse part of 
the figure, and appears smiling, (smil- 
ing, yeTiap : Centaurs don't smile, more 
likely uttering a good horse laugh, and 
i'TTtKUTsru yihQVi describes an action. 
But thus let it be smiling')— showing a 
lion's cub, which he lifts up as if to 
frighten the young ones in sport. 
With regard to correctness in drawing, 
the colouring, light and shade, symme- 
try, proportion, and other beauties of 
this picture, as I am not a sufficient 
judge of the art, I leave it to painters, 
whose business it is to explain and 
illustrate them. What I principally 
admire in Zeuzis, is his showing so 
much variety, and all the riches of his 
art, in the management of one subject, 
representing a man so fierce and ter- 
rible, the hair so nobly d'lsheveled, 
rough and flowing over the shoulders 
where it joins the horse, and the coun- 
tenance, though smiling, amazingly 
vrild and savage. The female Centaur 
is a most beautiful mare of Thessalian 
breed, such as had been never ridden 
or tamed. All the tipper part resem- 
bling a very handsome woman, ex- 
cept the ears, which are like a satyrs : 
that part of the figure, where the body 
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of the woman joins to that of the horse, 
incorporating as it were insensibly, 
and by slow degrees, so that you can 
scarce mark the transition, deceiving 
the sight most agreeably. The fero- 
city that appears in the young ones, 
is moreover admirably expressed ; as 
well as the childish innocence in their 
countenances when they look towards 
the young lion, clinging at the same 
time to the breast, and getting as close 
as possible to their mother.*' Does 
not this description reconcile you to 
the Centaurs even more than the Phy- 
galeian marbles ? How admirably does 
Lucian criticise the picture, feeling 
every beauty! The Hippo- Centaur, 
looking on at his infants, and holding 
up the lion's cub to frighten them — 
bis ^"KififAot Ketnot ytTiiiifTOs Bn^tiiiti 
oXov, KUt o^ttoif r/, Kut dyvifAt^oit, The 
look, all wild and savage, of the laugh- 
ing mountain man-beast. How well 
the man is defined, and the brute! 
How beautiful the female, and how 
well the human body blends with that 
of the horse if /At^tgy Kcct i et^fioyin ray 
vaf/totnrav Kcci oovvecirrfTCUt xeci ffuylttrm 
rat yv¥0UKU(^ to IvxtKOv, iiQiftx Kctt ovk 
d6^6ii fitrecfixtuiiffct, kou tK 'x^ocetyuyvif 
^T^tvofiivnj "Ketvioiifu TYiw oyptv ix detrt^H 
il( TO fTf^oy v'x-ctyofAttfin. Lucian, and 
of course Zeuxis, you perceive, saw, 
as well as yon and all other natu- 
ralists, the impossibility of the junc- 
tion of the two bodies, and directs 
your attention to the wonderful art 
with which you are cheated into a be- 
lief of it. Lucian claims as a merit 
what you would make an objection. 
How nicely he notices, particularly as 
being most wonderful in effect, the 
expression of the infants at the breast, 
still feeding, but looking 'jtenhKut 
fAoiK» TT^og TOif ffKVfAyoy Tov Xforro^, 
which the father is holding up to ter- 
rify them, and to observe the effects. 
Does not all this variety, the infants, 
and the incident of the lion's cub, avert 
your attention from any impossibility ? 
—and how artfully managed? Zeuxis, 
Lucian tells us, was disgusted that the 
novelty of the subject only was ad- 
mired, and not his mode of treating 
it. TOV vnyiop rui rtjc»nc ivottvovtrt. 
The mud, the dirt, of the art they only 
admire — the dregs says Franklin. 
Lucian winds up both with a notice 
worth your attention. <* All else but 
the novelty did Zeuxis in vain; yet 
not in vain, for you are judges of 
painting, and see -every thing with a 
knowledge of art, provided it be wor- 
thy an exhibition** — which we think 
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Franklin mistranslates. " I hope my 
proddctioDS will be worthy your ap- 
probation." ** y^ot^tMt yflfg v^ug Mtt 

rv hiur^H hiKWuv,'* An excellent mot- 
toto be placed over thedoor of a nation- 
al gallery. Franklin has some whim- 
sical notes — ** Zeuxis/' says he, ** if 
we may credit our author, must have 
been the Stubbs of antiquity.*' 

Nat. The description is at any rate 
beautiful, and I know you will take 
advantage of that admission, and say 
the description is the picture ; so I must 
yield myself up, at least for tbe present, 
to believe any thiog to be natural. 

Ide. That is more than I ask ; — ^but 
come, Lucian bad a sane judgment, 
loved pictures, and has given descrip- 
tions of a few — shall we look into 
them ? — you will be called to believe 
more impossibilities. We will take 
his dialogue of Zephyrus and No- 
tus — his picture; and Paul Vero- 
nese never painted better. ** Zephyrus* 
Europa wandered to the sea-sliore, 
to divert herself with her companions, 
when Jupiter, putting on the form of 
a bull, came and sported with them. 
Most beautiful did he appear, for he 
was milk-white, his countenance mild 
and gentle, and his horns turned back 
in the most graceful manner; he 
leaped and played about the shore, 
and lowed so delightfully, that Euro- 
pa ventured to get upon him. Jupi- 
ter immediately ran off with her as 
fast as possible into the sea, and swam 
away. She was frightened out of her 
wits ; with one hand laid hold of his 
horn that she might not fall off, and 
with the other took up her robes that 
were tossed about by the wind.*' "Ab- 
tm. It must have been a charming 
sight, Zephyrus, to see Jupiter swim- 
mring and carrying bis beloved." 
" j^hyrua. But what followed was 
still more delightful. The sea be- 
came placid, and, lulled as it were in- 
to tranquillity, resembled a smooth and 
unruffled plain ; we, as silent specta- 
tors only, accompanied them. The 
loves, hovering round them, and some- 
times just touching the waves with 
their ^et, bore lighted torches, and 
sung hymeneals. The nereids, half- 
naked, rising from tbe water, rode on 
the backs of dolphins, and joined in 
the chorus of applause. The tritons 
and sea nymphs, all that ^e element 
could produce of grace or beauty, 
sported and sung atound. Neptune 
himself, ascending his chariot with 
Anphitrite, led tlw way rejoicing, and 



was bridesman to his happy brother^ 
Above all, two tritons carrying Venus 
reclining in her shell, and scattering 
flowers of every kind in the way be- 
fore the bride u thas they proceeded 
from PbGenicia quite to Crete. When 
tbey arrived at the island, Jupiter ap- 
peared no longer in the form of a bull ; 
but, in bis own, taking Europa by the 
band, led her blushing and with down- 
cast eyes into the Dictscan cave. We 
returned to the sea ; and, according 
to our several departments, moved the 
waves of it." *' Notus, Happy, thrice 
happy art thou, Zephyrus, to have seen 
such a sight, whilst I was employed 
in looking at griffins, elephants, and 
blacks." Here are pictures that many 
have painted after this description, in 
words and colours, and not the least 
worthy tbe fascinating Ariosto. There 
is, by- the- by, a pretty little Greek 
idyll taken ftrom this tale of Europa, 
that Gibson the sculptor would make 
much of. It is of Cupid turned plough- 
man, and, while sowing, he sees and 
knows Jupiter in his bull form, looks 
back and threatens him, that if he 
doesn't mind what he is about, he will 
put his neck in the yoke. Is not this 
a subject for sculpture, the god-bull, 
what a form — and the archgod love?** 

But you remember Lucian's picture 
of Luna and Endymion, in the dia- 
logue between Venus and Luna. The 
Greek is all gentleness of most moon- 
light sleep, and' silver-shaded light. 

*' You think Endymion then, said 
Venus, beautiful ? 

** Oh yes, particularly when vvofiet' 

K»hvhTnt rfi "Kute^ ftt¥ txav ret. dxom'iot, 
ifin tK Tfif x^/fo^ vfToptopretf 19 2f£/« 2i 

i/To rov u'^kov "htXvfifkog dkU'srkfn to 
dfA^oatO¥ iKHuo dtr^ftet* Torf TOt¥U¥ 
iya dyf/o^vrrt k»tiw» inr dx^uv rav 
^UKTv'kav fit/ivix-vicif ag KCtt uvi ditey^O" 

Franklin thus. — " Luna — To me, I 
confess he appears charming, espe- 
eially when, throwing his garment on 
the rock, he goes to sleep, his arrows 
in bis left hand, that seem dropping 
from him, (no 'that seem,' there is no 
seem at all— already now slipping out 
of his hand, yet that has not the beauty 
of i/Te^foirrA,) and his right support-^ 
ing his head, and giving new lustre to 
his beautiful face. His breath, as he 
sleeps, is sweeter than ambrosia. (Oh! 
Franklin, Franklin 1 Itis ' he, dissolv- 
ed in sleep, breathes out that ambrosial 
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breathing.') Then come I down, as 
softly as possible, and treading on my 
tip- toes that I may not wake and dis- 
turb him. You know the rest, in 
shorty 1 am dying for love of him.*' 
The latter part, in particular, is vilely 
translated. The Greek has the very 
softness and caution of the gentlest 
footing. Albano painted this, and 
sweetly. It was soft moonlight, and 
sleep, and lore, and Dian*s beauty. 

Nat. But this is Lucian's picture 
of words, not his description of a pic- 
ture actually painted. 

Idb. True — and if you are hot tired 
of Luciau, we will turn to bis de- 
scription of a picture, which he says 
he saw in Italy, imp ukuv h ' Iretyutt 
Kccya fllo¥. The picture is by ifition — 
the marriage 6f Kozana and Alexan- 
der. Raffaelle was so pleased with 
this description, that he painted a pic- 
ture of it, which was hung in his own 
room. The only alteration made by 
Raffaelle being, that be transferred 
the scene from an inner chamber to a 
camp. Lucian*s description is per- 
fectly graphic x«yx«Xov rt x^viftec vet^- 

Such was ttie perfection of the pic- 
ture, that Prozenidas, the chief judge, 
was charmed with it to suoh a degree, 
that he gave iEtion, who was a stran- 
ger, his daughter in marriage. 

«• The scene," says Ludan, " is a 
handsome inner chamber, with a nup- 
tial bed in it^ on which Rozana, a 
most beautiftil virgin, is reclining, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, as 
ashamed of looking up to Alexander, 
who stands by her. She is attended 
by several smiling cupids, one of 
whom is behind, lifting up her veil, 
and discovering her beauties to the 
bridegroom; whilst another, in the 
character of a slave, pulls oiF her slip- 
per, that she may lie down ; another 
lays hold on Alexander's robe, and 
seems drawing him, with all bis 
strength, towards the bride. He has 
a garland in his hand, which he ofiers 
to her. Hephsstion stands close to 
him with a torch in his hand, and 
leaning on a beautiful youth, whom I 
take to be Hymen, though there is no 
name inscribed over him. In another 
part of the picture are a cumber of 
cupids sporting with Alexander's ar- 
mour, two of them — like porters sweat- 
ing under a burthen — carnring a spear, 
with two more at a little distance, one 
lying upon hb shield, and borne, like 
a king in triumph, by several who 
take hold of the bandies of it, whilst 



the other gets into his ooat-of-maM, 
and conceals himself, as if with a de- 
sign to frighten the rest if they come 
that way ; nor are these sports with- 
out design, as the artist meant by them 
to point out the hero*s passion for 
war, and to show that how much so- 
ever he might be in love with Roxana, 
he had not forgot his arms. The pic- 
ture, it ma^ k^ observed, had some- 
thing nuptial in it, which might re< 
commend iGtion to the daughter of 
Pfoxenidas, as the marriage of Alex- 
ander was a type of his own, and the 
hero, whose wedding was represented, 
a kind of bridesman to the painter, 
who went away equallv happy." This 
of Franklin's is not the most elegant 
translation ; but does it 6erve to recon- 
cile von to the machinery of cupids, 
which, unless you have advanced, are 
a step or two beyond your limits of 
the natural ? 

Nat. I see you are determined to 
decide for me ; but has not this same 
Luclan a description of a portrait, and 
a defence of the flattery, in which 
there is no such oopid machinery ? 
♦ Idb. " The Portrait," which is so 
much the work for the painter that 
the translator ** humbly inscribed the 
translation to his friend the great por- 
trait painter of England, Sir Josbua 
Reynolds." But are you quite cor- 
rect as to the machinery ? It is not a 
description, but directions how to 
paint it; and all art, all beauty, all 
wisdom, gods, goddesses, the most 
noted philosophers, and most fascinat- 
ing of woman kind, are called upon 
to contribute, even Daedalus and his 
wings, which, by-the-by, offers the 
translator an opportunitv of a far 
grosser flattery than could be charged 
against his original, and is certainly a 
specimen of the bathos. Thus, in a 
note on Daedalus^s wings, he says : — 
** This is to the last degree elegant ; 
the whole description is, indeed, ini- 
mitable. It is perhaps impossible for 
an English reader at the present junc- 
ture, to read the latter part of it with- 
out applying it to the best of women, 
our own amiable and beneficent Queen 
Charlotte." The passage that called 
out this nonsense runs, ** and thus 
she also gains universal admiration, 
for all wbh those wings may ever re- 
main unhurt which scatter blessings 
on every side of them ;" and by this, 
you, my friend Naturalist, will learn 
two things—that *< The Portrait" does 
refer to things a little out ojf your na- 
tion, and that flattery wiU never war' 
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an atenue to enter in at. And you 
may perhaps add, that what was im- 
possible for an English reader at one 
juncture, is very possible at another ; 
and thus yon may be led to question 
some other of your impossibilities. 

Nat. You certainly do not consi- 
der any conceptions good and worthy 
of representation, but those of a sound 
mind. For that, sanity is necessary to 
genios. Yet you must admit — for, as a 
strong case, I return to the Centaurs — 
that the conception of these monsters 
arose from terror, which is not the 
sane state of the mind. It is a state 
in which we see things not as they 
are. The enemy that first made their 
appearance descending from the hills 
on horseback, in the terror caused by 
the strangeness of the object, were 
taken, man and horse, for one creature. 
Here fear set aside reason ; and it is 
surely doubly absurd to perpetuate, 
when reason returns, what could only 
be conceived in the absence of reason. 
Ide. Weil, we will say that terror was 
the parent of the idea ; but I cannot 
admit that terror is not a sane state of 
the mind ; it is the very condition of 
human nature to be subject to terror 
—moreover, it is enough for my pur- 
pose in the argument ta show that it 
is natural. To express the ideas that 
the mind naturally under any cir- 
cumstances conceives, is legitimate to 
the province of poetry and painting. 
Nor are you prepared to say that the 
mind in a state not sane, may not con- 
ceive ideas grand and beautiful, and 
such as might find a ready reception 
in all minds, and create for them- 
selves a sufficient belief. But mark 
bow some action given to the crea* 
ture, shall bring forward the power 
and grandeur of it, so as at once to 
take out of you the cooceit of your 
knowledge, that the creature never 
could be. You see it has life and 
motion, and you question no further. 
'* Ceu duo Nubigenn cum vertice montii 

abalto 
DescenduDt Centanri; Uomolen Odiryii<i 

qae nivalem 
Linqoentes cnrtu rapido : dat eontibns 

ingeDs, 
Sylva locum, et magno eedont virgulta 

fr»gore. "— Fir^ 
Here you see two cloud-bom crea- 
tures, from die brow of a lofty hill, 
descend. You know not what— you 
wonder, are amazed — ^are prepared for 
something extra-human, and the next 
word tells you they are Centaurs. 
Then yon see them in their rapid 



course — too rapid to allow yon to 
scrutinize their forms— quitting Ho- 
mole and the snowy Othrys, they 
enter the woods, the woods give way 
as they pass, and you hear nothing 
but the crash of branch and leafage. 
Away they fly. The vision has passed ; 
but the remembrance of it never : and 
will you coolly turn round, and swear 
you could have seen nothing, for the 
creatures must have had each two 
stomaclis, and think it an impossibility ? 
We are all apt to yield a more ready 
belief to fancy, than you give even 
yourself the credit for doing. It is 
natural — we begin it with infancy, and 
if we lose the power, it is only in a 
morbid state of knowledge. Some 
are fearful we shall believe too much 
in works of fancy — yon too little for 
enjoyment. Bottom thought that 
Snug, the joiner, should show half his 
face through his lion's mane, and ad- 
vertise himself to the ladies as a man, as 
other men are, for ** there is not a more 
fearful wild-fowl than your lion liv- 
ing." After all, it is better to give a 
little credit to fancy, one*s own or of 
others, than to stick and flounder in 
the mire of what we choose to term 
realities. It is a pleasant refuge, 
sometimes, from the damp dispiriting 
streets and alleys, and vexatious busi- 
ness of every-day life, to go off with 
fancy to the woods and wilds, to the 
sea and to the rivers, that are not with- 
in geographical limit, to see the pas- 
times of Silenus and his satyrs, wood 
nymphs and water nymphs ; to hear, 
as Wordsworth says in one of his son- 
nets, old Triton wind his wreathed 
horn ; and see Proteus coming from 
the sea and gathering his phocie 
around him. Keep your fancy healthy 
whatever you do, and do not take 
every waking dream for a symptom of 
disease. We are, as I think Words- 
worth says, too much of the world, 
and the world is too much with us. 
Come and race with that wild Bac- 
chante, that on a Centaur*s back is 
goading him on vnth a thyrsus. Do 
vou doubt its reality, because you see 
It is a copy from a picture from Pom- 
peii or Herculaneum? Then you will 
be happier in your dream if you can 
keep up the chase, and even when 
you wake, believe it to be one of the 
truths of nature. " For so to inter- 
pose a little ease, let our frail thoughts 
dally with false surmise.** 

Nat. Farewell then, yon l|ave more 
than half brought on somoambulisro. 
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Proyidencb baa wiselj ordained 
that the occupations of mankind, com* 

Srehending those of childhood,- boy- 
ood» and the more serious transac- 
tions of manhood, shall be regarded 
in the light of duties, and be invested, 
as they successively rise np, with an 
importance of the most absorbing and 
exclusive character. I say wisefy, 
because although, no doubt, in many 
instances, the consequence that is at- 
tached to human events is factitious, 
and inversely to their actual signifi- 
cance ; yet, if such a provision did not 
exist, it is greatly to be feared that a 
healthy regard to our moral state and 
improvement, and the necessary la- 
bour that is required for our well- 
doing and success, would both be lost 
sight of. It is only by meeting the 
exigencies of life with the juice and 
marrow of our energies, that we are 
able to satisfy the demand ; and it is 
only bv attaching momentous weight 
to the incidents of our condition, that 
we can at all hope to find strength 
and ability to pass onward and through 
them. It is a curious employment in 
the latter days for the eye of expe- 
rience to look back upon the past, and 
to feign a huge surprize that so many 
trifling matters, now passed into obli- 
vion, should have roused np in former 
years so many great alarms, demand- 
ed such heart-searching cares, en- 
grossed so many sleepless nights. 
But no less curious is it for us to be- 
hold experience turn from the contemn 
plation of the past to the ihingi of 
the present, and to find the wise and 
the aged harassed by the smallest ac- 
cident, busy in contrivances, over- 
whelmed in careful thought, wholly 
taken up with the occupation of the 
moment, which in a night shall be 
forgotten, or regarded with a placid 
eye, but is now dwelt upon as if the 
only business of his life was knotted 
and bound up in it. What can be 
add of such a one, but that he, and 
all of us, have instincts like the mean- 
er animals, and nature worketh wise- 
ly? 
As I myself reTieir the eariy days 



of my career, I cannot snfliciently 
marvel at the engrossing nature of my 
college pursuits. How dispropor- 
tionate do they now seem to the daily 
fears, the constant anxieties, the deep 
distresses, and the ceaseless tear and 
wear of spirit, that they occasioned ! 
I cannot but think that it would be 
far otherwise were they to return upon 
me now. Alas! why should I de- 
ceive myself? The same events would 
to-day claim the same tribute. Let 
the unerring fact plead with the reader 
for the minuteness with which 1 dwell 
upon my Cambridge days. 

I awoke from the state of syncope 
into which I had been thrown by the 
unhappy result of the contest, to be 
conscious of a degradation, deep and 
insupportable. What could I do ? 
Whither should I go ? How escape 
from the ridicule which every man 
would cast upon me ? To have been 
beaten was now not the consideration. 
To be known as defeated — to be recog- 
nized as the man who had so modest- 
ly condescended to receive the prema- 
ture congratulation of his friends — 
who had made sure of hb prize, and 
missed it after all!— to live in the 
college, a memorable instance of dis- 
appointed hope, and vanquished self- 
sufficiency; — this, all this, was not 
to be borne. I walked about my room 
in a state of inconceivable wretched- 
ness and mental disturbance. Slm- 
monds sat over the fire, imploiing me 
to be at peace, and raking away at 
the cinders to conceal his own too 
evident grief. 

** Do not take on so, sir,*' said the 
old man ; *^ what is the use of it ? 
This only makes matters worse.'* 

" Oh, Simmonds!'* I exclaimed, 
« what will the men think ? *' 

*' Yes, and what will they think 
next year,** asked Simmonds, with a 
vain attempt at cheerfulness, ** when 
you have beaten every one of them ?'* 

** And my poor father, what will 
he say?" 

** Why, what can he say, sir ? Every 
body knows you did your best **«— 

'' No,*' I n^wered quickly, *f I did 
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not do tny best : this would not ha?e 
happened if I had. I have been too 
careless all through, and this is the 
consequence.** 

« If you had not been so ill, I am 
sure you would have done a great deal 
more. You were knocked up before 
you went in," 

1 was appeased by the good man's 
remark. 

«« Yes, Simmonds, I was ill— very 
ill — and the men must have observed 
it. Do you not think so ?*' 

*' No doubt of it, sir; and Mr Smith- 
son has such a constitution I I am sure 
nothing would bring his flesh down. 
Doesn*t he look like it ?*' 

<< He looks more like a bricklayer 
than a gentleman,*' I answered pet« 
tishly. '• Who is this Smithson ?*' 

*• Don*t you know, sir ? He is Mr 
Squareroot 8 nephew, and the son of 
a Norfolk clergyman.** 

« What I** I exclaimed, almost 
knocked down with sUrprize, " what 
is it you say ? Smithson, the tutor's 
nephew ? Squareroot*s ? — the tutor's ?*' 

" Yes, sir, the tutor's." 

«• This then is the secret of it all." 
( Ah mel whv was I so eager to jump 
at any ^ut the simple and apparent 
cause of my defeat?) " No wonder that 
I am beaten. Newton would not have 
been successful. Indeed he would 
not. And poor Grimsley too,'* (this 
with marked tenderness,) <' no wonder 
that }^ur quiet spirit and cultivated 
mind were doomed to succumb ! Is 
this generally known, Simmonds?*' 

<' Oh, bless you 1 yes, sir. In the 
college all the gentlemen know it, but 
he is not a gr^at favourite with them. 
He is not very friendly in his manner, 
and he keeps a good deal to him- 
self.'* 

*' Now answer me, Simmonds. ^Do 
not you, for one, feel satisfied that 
favour has been shown to Smithson, 
and I have lost the scholarship un- 
fairly?** 

** Why, as to that, sir, I cannot 
say, really — I don't think"^— 

'< Ah, poor fellow, yon dare not tell 
me what you think I You eat their 
bread, and are bound to them. It is 
not so with me. Let them be assured 
the matter shall not rest here.** 

** I think ^ou are wrong, I do In- 
deed, sir,** said the gyp. "Mr Square- 
root b a gentleman of strict integrity, 
and, I bdieve, would rather lose ma 
hand than let it do a diitj ac^n* It 
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is Mr Smitlison*8 constitution, sir, 
and nothing else, believe me.** 

I answered my worthy friend with 
A sneer, and truly happy was I to find, 
an hour afterwards, that I did not stand 
alone in the suspicions that I enter- 
tained of the justice and honour of the 
college functionary. 

Simmonds's remark respecting Smith* 
son was certainly a correct one. He 
was not a favourite in the college, but 
let me do him the justice to state 
why. 

His appearance, as I have before 
hinted, was not of the taking charac- 
ter. It partook largely of that known 
to university men by the name of snob- 
bish. He was a short, bull-headed per- 
son, with coarse features, and a shag- 
gy head of hair. Ornament was fo- 
reign to his person and dress. The 
latter, though clean generally, was al- 
ways mean and inferior looking. So 
much for himself. His father was, 
I was about to say, a poor man->ne- 
cessitous is the better term. He was a 
gentleman by birth, by education, and 
by profession. In his profession he 
was distinguished by first-rate ability, 
untiring perseverance, and remark* 
able humility. I am ashamed to add, 
that the revenue of this man, the year- 
ly reward of all his honourable toil- 
bis u^a^e«— amounted not ouite to eigh- 
ty pounds per annum. With this mi- 
serable pittance he had contrived, for 
some years, to feed and clothe his 
wife, two children, and himself. Hav- 
ing been fortunate enough to get his 
son placed on the foundation of our 
college as asizer, he managed further, 
by some peculiar process, to squeeze 
out a sum sufficient to meet the charges 
of a private tutor ; to accomplish this, 
however, I have reason to know that 
father, mother, and s'lster, were mak- 
ing sacrifices at home really beyond 
belief, but with a loving cheerfulness 
that spoke almost too well for selfish, 
erring, human nature. When I say 
that the son, with a pious resolution, 
strove by every exertion, and by all 
means, to carry out the goodly work 
begun at home, separated himself from 
all other men, shut himself up in hit 
own iU-furnished room, joined in no 
pleasures, partook of no friendshipf , 
and devoted his days to the building 
up of the fortunes of himself and fa- 
Biily, I need add no more to convince 
the reader that he was heartily hated, 
MdanretMTedly cut^ by every nun of 
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spirit and trae gentleman in the col- and see what*8 what 
lege. 

I mnst acknowledge, notwithstand- 
ing the lofty air and tone I had as- 
sumed, I was in noway easy nor satis- 
fied of the justice of my proceeding 
against Smithson. The sad defalca- 
tion on the third day haunted me like 
a living reproach, and pricked me as 
often as I accused the poor curate's 
son and bis uncle of collusion. Still 
I was not so ashamed of this ungene- 
rous treatment of him, as 1 was of my 
own defeat, and the thoughts of other 
men respecting me. Weak and wicked 
as I was» to shield myself from these, 
I undertook to foster the dislike whi^h 
I now learned was entertained for 
Smithson, and to suggest one fresh 
ground of ofifence against him. Un- 
happily for me, the men were but too 
ready to listen to my complaint. 

It is a dangerous trick, that of dig- 
ging pits for other folks. Avoid it^ 
reader — always. 

In truth, the cordial sympathy that 
so suddenly burst upon me from ray 
fellow-students, was at once a pana- 
cea to my broken spirits. Instead of 
averted looks, or signs of triumph and 
ridicule, their recognitions were friend- 
ly and encouraging. As to the favour 
which had been afforded Smithson, 
they were, to a man, quite satisfied of 
that— and their indignation at the fact 
b^ far surpassed my own. Their ad- 
vice to take immediate steps for the 
exposure of the " precious system," 
was offered in all the warmth of a 
brotherly regard, and urged with one 
consent. There was one individual 
especially indignant and violent in his 
counsel. A tall, fair-haired, dissipated 
youth, who had not opened any but 
his betting- book since his appearance 
in Cambridge, and who, with an in- 
come of three hundred pounds a- year, 
lived at the rate of as many thousands ; 
but tUs I knew not at the time. As 
I have said, Mr Easyman, more than 
all the rest, was affected with eholer 
at my disappointment 

" Of course/' said he, " I kneW 
how it would be. Why didn*t 1 go 
in for the scholarship? Why do I 
take life easy? What's the use of 
reading, when every thing is settled 
bdTorehand ? Upon my honour,** (Mr 
Easyman never went higher than 
this,) << I beliere the beet men do no- 
tfuDg at all at college. They are wii^. 
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with half an 
eye." 

The conversation, of which the 
above elegant extract formed a part, 
was held in my own room, about an 
hour after I had been made acquaint- 
ed in the hall with the success of Mr 
Smithson. A body of men had flock- 
ed thither to ofiPer me their condolence, 
and to assure me of their readiness 
and desire to make my grievance un- 
conditionally their ow n. Many speech- 
es were made on the subject, and, as 
every one bad something important 
and original to advance, it may easily 
be conceived that our meeting became 
at intervals exceedingly noisy, and 
the difficulty of drawing attention on 
the part of individuals inconveniently 
great. At one moment, my friends 
would deem it expedient to fall simul- 
taneously into a violent rage, and to 
discharge themselves of their anger 
at one and the same moment. Then 
bedlam itself seemed loosed into the 
room ; afterwards there would be a 
corresponding silence. Every one 
stopped for breath at once, and then 
every one bellowed out again. These 
continued alternations of excessive 
violence and extreme repose could not 
but be very distressing to the lodger 
overhead. They proved so. The 
rooms immediately above my oWn 
were occupied by Mr Squareroot him- 
self; and at this very time be was 
busy, in his capacity of moderator, in 
the concoction of divers mathematical 
puzzles, with which to tickle the brains 
of his friends at the ensuing bachelors* 
examination. Annoyed at length be- 
yond his power of endurance, he sent 
his servant to us with a particular re- 
quest, that we should be more tempe- 
rate in the sound at least of our re- 
marks; by which very natural and 
certainly justifiable proceeding, the 
tutor increased to its height the bUter 
feeling which was already engendered 
against him. Its effect, however, was 
decisive, for perfect silence ensued, 
and it was left for Mr Easyman, in 
these memorable words, to break it. 

** Gentlemen,*' he said, in an under 
tone, and looking around him, *' the 
right of discussion is contested with 
us. This only was wanting. But 
we will give the enemy no advantage. 
Let us separate now, but let me see 
yon all in my rooms this afternoon 
to wine. No tutors wiU intermpt 
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us there. Stukely, I shall expect room to depart, asked me, as I thought. 



you." 

Which invitation being given and 
accepted, and a few remarks made 
afterwards in a subdued and gentle 
voice, the meeting for the present 
separated. 

Although I had always lived on the 
most friendly terms with all the mem- 
bers of our college, I had not been, 
until now, in close, intimate association 
with any of them. I had heard of 
their parties and whist-meetings, but, 
wholly taken up with the serious em- 
ployments of the .past year, I had no 
time for personal enjoyments. Had 
it been otherwise, the accounts I had 
received of the doings at these convi- 
vial assemblies had rather repelled me 
than attracted me towards them. Still I 
had been cautious to say nothing against 
them. On the contrary, I had publicly 
always looked upon those who partici- 
pated in them with great complacency, 
and more than once had listened to a 
rehearsal of their orgies with a well- 
feigned delight. I have to confess 
that I found it my interest to do this, 
at the very time that a sovereign con- 
tempt for men thus yielding them- 
selves to the miserable enjoyment of 
the present; utterly regardless of the 
future, was paramount in my mind ; 
but I speak of a time when I had 
already assumed the airs of a patron 
and a conqueror. It was very difiPer- 
ent now. My defeat could not elevate 
my companions, but it had brought 
me very low. * Noiv I could even feel 
very grateful for the invitation of Mr 
Easyman, and wonder how it was I 
had so long neglected the many kind 
and friendly invitatiouf that had been 
offered me. Still more, I could con- 
ceive extreme indignation against those 
who spoke disparagingly and harshly 
of men whose greatest fault appeared 
but an excess of social love, an over- 
flowing of human sensibilities. 

The hour of Mr Easyman's wine- 
party arrived. I was about to set out 
for his rooms. I did not feel comfort- 
able. I could not say that I was on 
really good terms with any one, least 
of all with myself. What could ren- 
der me so irritable and vexed ? No 
doubt the shameful conduct of Mr 
Squareroot-*the impudent trickery of 
him and his ill-favoured relative. Old 
Simmonds, who was in my bed-room 
during the visit of my friends in the 
morning, as I now walked across the 



somewhat sharply, if I really intended 
to go. 

" Go I " I answered hastily — «* in- 
tend to go ! What do you mean, old 
man ? Most certainly I intend to go. 
Didn't you bear this morning ? This 
barefaced piece of business isn't to 
rest here. Every one is satisfied o£ 
their conduct. Others have seen 
through it, and have known it all 
along.'* 

** It is not for me to say, sir," said 
the gyp, very calmly, " what is the 
opinion, or what are the motives of 
those gentlemen. You are not one of 
them — you have never been one of 
them — and you must not become one. 
If you do, God help you ! *' 

«* Well, I'm sure I It is a pretty 
thing for you to. dictate to me in this 
way. I tell you what it is, Simmonds, 
I have permitted you to go on after 
this fashion too long. I ought to 
have checked yon at once. A younger 
man shouldn*t have presumed ^o far, I 
can assure you." 

" Mr Stukely,** said the old man, 
'* you frighten me. I know very well 
where all this ends. I have not been 
in college sixty years for nothing." 

<* Do you mean to insult me ? I 
shall not submit to your impertinence. 
I suppose you think you may just say 
and do what you please itoic;— but 
you'll find your- mistake." - 

" Why can't you," continued the 
old man, taking no notice of my vio- 
lence, ** why can't you sit down to- 
night quietly and comfortably, as you 
have done always ? You never wanted 
to go out before this evening, and you 
have been happy enough too." 

" Sit down I No, Fli not sit down, 
until I have made my injury known 
to the whole world." 

" Oh, dear me!" said the impertur- 
bable gyp, ** how can you talk such 
nonsense? Why will you deceive 
yourself? Who will believe yon? 
Do you think that Mr Squareroot*8 
character is not too well-known ? He 
wouldn't do such a thing to be made 
chancellor to-morrow. 'There's a dear 
gentleman, give me your hat, and 
don't tease yourself any more about 
the matter. There now, the kettle^ 
boiling — do sit down and let me make 
your tea." 

" No Simmonds, thb will not do. 
I have promised my frieods, and they 
will see me redressed," 
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<< Thej will see yon laugbed at, 
fir. Eierj one will Unigh at yoo^ if 
jon Ttku aboQt making this eompiaint.** 

The gyp had reached a Tolnerable 
part. I shrunk from ridienle as the 
homed snail does from the finger 
toneb. An indistinct apprehension of 
hn meaning disarmed me in an in- 
stant. The colour mounted to my 
eheek. I stood uresolute. Simmonds 
profitedby the opportunity, andslipped 
my hat from my hands. 

** rU write home to my father/ I 
said at length, sighing in great per- 
plexity. *' Simmonds, fetch me some 
letter-paper." 

" HaTO you none here, sir?*' en- 
quired the poor fellow, looking ner- 
vously into my portfolio, and afraid 
to leave me. 

** None. I used the last yester- 
day.'' 

" Very wdl then," he replied, evi- 
dently much annoyed, ** I suppose I 
must get some ; " and he walked off- 
very quickly for him — taking care to 
shut the door carefully after him. 

The hour of my appointment was 
already past I had resolved. Sim- 
monds after all might be right. I 
would not go. I would that evening 
write to my father, explsin the cir- 
cumstances to hiro, and beg him at 
once to withdraw me from the uni- 
versity, with which I was already very 
much disgusted. It was a good reso- 
lution. The shadow of Mr Easyman 
shrouded me as I made it. I looked 
up, and lo ! that gentleman was smi- 
ling at the window. 

«< HaUo !" said he. " Bricked up? 
Upon my honour,. that's very clever. 
Open sesame, if you please. Fine 
animal that of yours," continued he, 
entering my room. << Rather groggy 
just now. First-rate in his time---al- 
most ready for the knacker. 1 won- 
der what he is saying now to old 
Squareroot." 

" Whom do you refer to ? " 

^ Your Caliban Simmonds." 

" Is he with Squareroot now ? " 

'* Yes. I saw him as I crossed tho 
court. Oh I Caliban is a sweet boy 
for his age. But they are all in one 
game; and I will say this for the 
whole tribe, they do play most cleverly 
into one another's hands." 

" Are thev really so bad ? '* 

*' Worse than housebreakers. Never 
mind. Come along, we are all wait* 
log for you." 

VOL. LI. NO. cccxviii. 
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" Well, do you know, I was think- 
ing, Easyman^' 

*^ Oh ! don't think— .there's a good 
fellow I There's really no time for it 
to-day. You shall think to-morrow, 
and act now. You know you have 
given your word to the men," (and the 
hat that Simmonds had a moment be- 
fore enticed from my hand, the wily 
Easyman insidiously restored to it.) 
" It is your own party, and they are all 
eager to give you the meeting. They 
will never leave you, my boy, until 
you are righted. They are the real 
sort, depend upon it^true blood to the 
back-bone." 

' <* I really do not feel inclined— I 
cannot go "-r— 

" Why, my dear fellow, consider— 
you wouldn't have the men laugh at 
you." 

I plunged my head into the hat, and 
rushed out of the room with him. 

«< But is It true," I asked, when we 
reached his door *' that you saw Sim- 
monds a minute or two ago with the 
tutor?" 

** As true as I see you now— upon 
my honour." 

** Then, Easyman, that old man, is 
neither more nor less than a grey- 
headed devil.'' 

Mr Easyman had, without excep- 
tion, the very best rooms in the col- 
lege. Why should they not be ? they 
were the most expensive. The man- 
ner in which they were fitted up did 
credit to bis taste. Mr Easyman was 
not an ordinary man. He prided 
himself upon his knowledge of the 
fitness of things. A stranger would 
discover his peculiar talent at a 
glance. He was a walking illustra- 
tion of himself— of his own mind. 
His dress, his air, his gait, his very 
hand, were so many indices to his 
inner self. There wss a union, a 
h armony , certain corresponding effects, 
in all of them. They all bore testi- 
mony to the innate sense of order and 
propriety. Walk into his abode — 
you were struck with the costiiness 
and elegance of the furniture, but not 
so much with these as with the re- 
markable adaptation and blending of 
the sevefal pieces. Every one was 
perfect; and, with reference to the 
others, exactly in that particular spot 
which it would have selected for 
itself, had it been endued with the 
powers of sense and motion. Shall I 
describe his bedroom ? My pen halts. 
2o 
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It is some years sinoe, for the first 
time, I read the poem of LaUa Mookk, 
(who shall read it a second time» and 
not grow faint from the excesst?e 
sweetness?) and the descriptions of 
joyous indolence in that romance* 
brought to my recollection the sub- 
lime dormitory of Mr Easyman. It 
was emphatically eastern — and ad- 
i)iirably snited to the ambitious and 
eztraTagant notions of a man, liTingy 
as I hare before mentioned, with a 
iofky cpntempt of h}s own poor means, 
in a most eastern and inconsiderate 
manner. 

Mr Easyman opened the door* and 
introduced me to his company. There 
were about fifteen of them. They 
rose» their glasses in their hands — for 
the libations had already commenced 
— and, with one cheering halloo, they 
welcomed me amongst them. Violent 
applause is dangerous to the object of 
it-lalways. If the ol)}ect is a fool, it 
is ruinous indeed. I smiled radiantly 
upon the assembly* and in a moment 
was repaid for much of my past 
anxiety and wretchedness. I eren 
felt, as I sat down amoDgst so many 
ardent and devoted spirits, that if the 
wicked SimrooDds might observe my 
triumph, I could forgive him still his 
foul iniquity. The room was a spa- 
cious one, and the table placed In the 
centre of it, round which ^e guests 
were seated, was well supplied with 
fruits, confections, and the choicest 
wines. The chairs were aU occupied 
but one. This was the honoured seat* 
reserved for me. Amongst the com- 
pany I noticed my friend the pati/o- 
post'futurum Lord Mayor, and the 
thin drinking gentleman. There was 
another individual present, by no means 
to be disregarded in this relation. He 
was the connexion of a celebrated tra- 
gedian of the day, remarkable for his 
frequent quotation of Shakspeare, and 
for the pertinacity with which he in- 
sisted upon obliging his friends, during 
▼acation time* with orders for the play. 
His name was Deboos. He accosted 
me, as I entered, with the following 
words :— 

*' Hers hmd w« now our eoaotry's honour 

roofd. 
Were the graced person of oar Shitkely 

prMent, 
"Who msy 1 rather ohaUengt for onkiod- 

nen 
Than pity for misohanet.'' 
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«< That's the fifth time you have sdd 
thatt Boosey,'* (so he was called by 
his familiars ;) ** now don't say it any 
more.*' Thus spoke Mr Lanrel, the 
lord mayor. <« Stukely,*' he added* 
addressing me in a low tone* <' I am 
happy tosee you — sit down." His chair 
was next to mine. ** I have not seen 
you since our sell. We have been 
floored cleanly. We couldn't help it.. 
that's a great consolation, I saw tb# 
thing at once* and cried dome in fime» 
Ton died game." 

B|it Mr Laurel was interrupted ; for 
^e decanters on the table had already 
performed a rapid gyration* and the 
glasses became musical* from the tink- 
Hng sounds that were 4rawn froni 
them. Mr Easyman had resumed liis 
seat* which was distinguuhed from the 
irest by being raised slightly abore 
them* and he now struck de table 
with great rapidity and vehemence. 
Silence being obtained* he rose:— 
'* Gentlemen**' he commenced, '< I am 
no speaker; but you know my plan. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
It was my favourite copy at school. 
I act upon the maxim now-*never 
postpone till tu-morrow what 'you eaa 
do to-day. To business. Are your 
glasses charged, my boys? Stukely, 
you stop the bottle. Fill your ^ass* 
and pass it on." 

I obeyed, attentive to my host's ad- 
dress* and watching the point of con- 
vergence to which his words were 
tending. 

<< His Majesty— Ood bless him I." 
exclaimed Mr Easyman* after a pro- 
per pause, and with all the graTity so 
solemn a benediction demanded. 

'< His Majesty— God bless himP* 
shouted with more ferrour, and less 
ceremony, a thousand vcdces con- 
densed into fifteen. As the thunder 
abated, the stiver tones of Mr Deboos 
were caught lingering at the close 
with — 

*< Not all the waters of the rough rude 

sea 
Can waah the bahn from an anointed 

king." 

There succeeded to this a quarter of 
an hour's animated conversation* cha- 
racterised* as indeed many of the sub- 
sequent discussions of the evening 
were, not so much by abstmseness or 
learned actunen* as by the happy faoi-^ 
lity which every one displayed in 
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. iHpuiff Uo^ ope pn^eet tp another 
in an iofioQceival^ly short space of 

* lime. Not ttiat deep and abstract 
matters ^ere entirely neglected. Far 
i^ from it ; but tbejr were treated 
witi) so lively and novel a disposition, 
that tbey must have astonished a 
sober-minded individual who had pre- 
viously taken pains lo piiok seriously 
abou^ them, or to make his head giddy 
with their pleasing perplexities. Opi- 
nions ^fure offefei), and difficult points 
mooted and settled, with a freedom 
and grace that were truly refreshing. 

. Great» indeed, are the advantages of 
^ university education! It was my 
natore to be shy and silent in mixed 
companies ; but, by the very force of 
example, I became by degrees an im- 
passioned and eloquent speaker. It 
vas very gratifying, indeed, to my 
▼anity to perceive that every word I 
ottered, every notion I ventured to 
submit — and silly enough were many, 
Heaven knows 1 — was listened to with 
^xed attention, and acknowledged by 
universal approbation. It is worthy 
of remark, that, before I had spent an 
hour with my friends, every one of 
them, without exception, after having 
done honour to the usual toasts, did 
me the kindness to drink my health, 
jsnd to wish me prosperity. Most 
exhilarated did I become — ^most grate- 
ful for their attentive and affectionate 
regard. A warm glow sprung up at 
my heart, and unconsciously a tear or 
two trickled down my cheeks, as 
though with very superfluity of hap- 
piness* And then the grand business 
of Smithson was discussed, and, I 
must confess it, almost too soon dis- 
posed of. But the business was an 
nnpleasant one(, and my supporters 
were glad to withdraw themselves 
from the pressure of it. X cannot but 
add, that, as time wore on, even I 
could not bring myself to esteem the 
very occasion of our meeting as form- 
ing the chief delight of it. I bad 
rather a peculiar pleasure from the 
very act of forcing all thoughts of 
Smithson from my mindi and giving 
myself up unconditionally to the ex- 
citing and animated scene around me. 
The never-endinp, still-beginning 
process of the wme-bottle did not 
slacken with the approach of twilight. 
The sun went down in surpassLog 
splendour. I looked out upon him as 
bis eye of fire closed upon the world. 
** Never before," thonght I, *' has he 



left such jocund spirits on the eart)i 
behind him.'* The dusky middle light 
of eve — the soft crepuscule — delicious 
as it is in little country parlours, 
through which, laden with pensive 
thought and breathless melody, it 
steals with a religious quiet— calls up 
no gladly feeling in the heart of him 
who plies his calling at the stirine of 
Bacchus. Comes it with reproach to 
him, or does it, from the vasty depths, 
invoke images of bygone innocence 
and pe^ce? Is it too touching and 
too soft, or does the one short hour of 
absent glare make legible the naked 
characters of shame f Mr Easy man 
could not probably explain hiB mo- 
tive, but the fact is certain. No sooner 
had the sun departed, and left the 
denizens of earth to stretch their 
limbs, and breathe cool air again, 
than did our worthy host desire the 
attendant gyp to close the shutters 
and ** bring in the wax.** 

And soon hilarity became intense, 
and the several warm hearts then 
melted into one. And then the wine, 
that had performed its part so well, 
took leave, and came no more ; but, 
in its stead, a thrilling mixture^ ^7^' 
teriouB in its power and in the union 
of its elements, whose luscious drops 
searched blood, and bone, and mar- 
row, and lit up with 0re the very seat 
of dl sensation. I tasted, and electric 
pleasure started through my frame, de- 
manding still another and another taste, 
until at length I revelled unresisting 
in delicious draughts. Nor was the 
revelling con6^ed to me. The bright 
nectar found willing entrance at every 
lip, and many bowls gave evidence of 
untiring flavour, and enduring vir- 
tue. Twilight gave place to night- 
bowl had succeeded bowl with terrible 
despatch. Mr Easyman grew flushed. 
He rose to speak the praise of punch, 
and, in his capacity of toastmaster, 
he said laconically, and in Greek, of 
course— 

" To xaXo^.'* 

" K«/ TO «^/0Toy,** screamed out the 
company. 

'« Do you mean it ?*' enquired the 
host. 

'* Do we not?'* was the interroga- 
tive reply. 

" Woodlousel — pipes,** cried the 
giver of the feast to his gyp, Mr 
WoodAouse. *' Pipes and tobacco.** 

The a^itrrok (pipes and tobacco) 
was brought ; and a short silence pre« 
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▼ailedy whilst thd rOOm became dim 
with smoke* and the candles siclcened 
in thielL vapours. 

«• Now, lads," resumed Mr Easy- 
man, shutdn^ one eye, and looking 
knowingly with the other at a glass 
of the mixture, which he held in one 
hand, his pipe falling gracefully from 
the other, " Let me gi?e you ro »«Aov 

KUt TO fltg/ffTOI'." 

A tremendous cheer, and a stunning 
knocking upon the table, and a cor- 
responding kicking under it, marked 
the welcome which the classic toast 
received from all. 

'' Come, my yi ^Xuyif tnro** s>dd the 
guest on my left. This was the great 
Greek scholar of the company, who 
was allowed by OTery one present to 
be the first classic of his ^ear ; but, 
by some unaccountable mistake, was 
dragged out afterwards somewhere 
behind the last. '* Come, my yi ^iXi?/* 
said he, hitting me on the back, with a 
violence that made me, in the condi- 
tion to which I was brought, exceed- 
ingly nervous and uncomfortable, 
*' blow and be happy,*' and he thrust 
a pipe into my hand. 

I had never smoked a pipe before. 
I was unequal to the task, but still 
more to that of sitting unmoved amidst 
a host of cloud-gatherers, the sole con- 
sumer of a suffocating fog. Partly to 
avoid this disagreeable alternative, 
partly to lose none of the regard that 
I had gained up to this period of the 
festival, and partly because I was so 
very warm and reckless, that I was 
ready to do any thing in the shape of 
a request, I took the clay without a 
syllable of reply, and proceeded, awk- 
wardly enough, to the successive steps 
of filling, stopping, lighting, and im- 
bibing. And, oh, what obfuscation 
and confusion ! With the first fumes 
of the tobacco, my brain received a 
shock. The wiiole scene became im- 
mediately a moving panorama. The 
company, table, chair»»every thing 
passed rapidly round me, then snd- 
denly stood still, and left me sick and 
tottering. I caught at the table, as I 
fondlv hoped, unperceived ; for, de- 
plorable as I felt, 1 was still more than 
ever susceptible of shame. The sense 
of feebleness was more than half sub- 
dued by the mental exertion which I 
forced to my aid. I seized a glass of 
the intoxicating liquor; the nausea 
was for a time overcome, and my 
spirits flashed up with new fire. 
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Midnight had long rince stolen away, 
leaving Uie assembly not more willing 
for separadon than It had been six 
hours before. I heard St Mary's 
clock strike three, and, about the same 
time, remember to have seen a vision 
of my classic neighbour. He was 
<< upon his legs," as far as it Is compe- 
tent for me to assert this of a stagger- 
ing and reeling man, whose legs ob- 
stinately disregarded their natural 
duty, and left die trunk to seek sup*, 
port elsewhere. He was in the act of 
addressing the chair. His manner was 
oily and insinuating ; but his speech, 
unconnected, and made up of Greek, 
Latin, and drunken English, emelly 
betrayed the lamentable state into 
which he had fallen. « Mr Chairman," 
he hiccupped out, after having already 
spoken for some dme, and with great 
eagerness ; '* Mr Chairman, I don't 
know what I am going to say, and it's 
no odds to nobody; two negatSves 
don't make an affirmative— put that 
down. The ancients," and he made 
a low bow — " I always make a kotou 
to the ancients — thafs pious ; the an- 
cients never knew what they were 
going to say ; vide Cicero — *mm bene 
provisam, verba hand invita sequen- 
tur.'" 

** Rvmr* exdumed Mr Debooq, 
with a contemptuous curve of the lip ; 
•' rem^ \fyou please.** 

" Order, order, chair, chair," pro- 
ceeded from half a dozen husky voioet, 
and a moment afterwards there issued, 
as it might be from my verv feet, a long, 
loud, irrelevant ffroan. 1 looked down, 
and beheld clinging to my chair, foully 
sick, pale as death, my right band 
neighbour Mr Laurel. Oh, the Inter- 
nal commotion that I suffered then I 
I forced my eyes, not slowly, from the 
disgusting object, and relied upon 
crushing the rapidly-rising physiad 
phenomena by a tremendous concen- 
tration of all my attention upon the 
speaker. But the speaker had already 
finished. The interruption of Mr De- 
boos had led to a furtner interruption 
on the part of the other gentlemen, 
and the jovial scene unexpectedly be- 
came one of alarming tumult and dis* 
order. Unfortunately for the general 
peace, Mr Deboos obstinately con- 
tended for the emendation which he 
had thought proper to introduce in the 
foregoing Latinity, and treated the 
judgment of the chair, who decided In 
favour of the orator, with no 
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respect than he had listened in the 
first instance to the okusio himself. 
UnhappU/f tooy the chair himself just 
now was not in circnmstances to 
brook opposition in respect of any 
matter whatever. His eye had be- 
come bloodshot and furious. When 
he spoke^ he raged at the top of his 
▼oice, and his gesticulation assumed 
all the violent incoherence of an un- 
controllable madman. He was very 
drunk indeed ; but Mr Deboos would 
talk, and would have the last word, 

** You son of a strolling vagabond,*' 
screamed out Easyman at last, <' if 
▼ou don't be quiet, 1*11 smash you, so 
help me ! ' 

And at, the same time he seized a 
full goblet of punch, and held it 
threateningly before the unlucky Shak- 
sp^ian. 

*'Ahha» bap,'* retorted the latter 
in derision, *^ say* it thou tot Art thou 
there, Truepenny f Come on — you 
hear thutfeUow in the cellarage; " and 
then added, with more profound con- 
tempt, **JDrunk^-^eak, parrot — squalh' 
ble — swagger — swear,*' 

At the dose of which apt speech, 
and in spite of the interference of his 
friends, who endeavoured to save him 
from what they clearly saw would be 
the finale to his discourse, he received 
ou his broad forehead, and from the 
powerful hand of his host, the glass 
and its contents, which sent him bleed- 
ing and senseless to the ground. 

The men rushed to the help of poor 
Deboos, but Easyman himself did not 
move from his place. He filled another 
goblet with liquor — drank off its con- 
tenU at a draught— threw the glass in 
a freniy on the floor, and, whilst it 
flew about in a thousand pieces, swore, 
with a fearful oath, that he would in 
like manner break the bones of any 
one who offered the least assistance to 
his victim* 

Things looked very black, and I 
grew alarmed; but I kept my seat. 
Two or three men, in spite of Easy- 
man's threat, persisted in restoring the 
fallen Deboos, or in an attempt to re- 
store him, for he seemed dead ; the 
rest crowded round the host himself, 
seeking by various and opposite means 
to pacify him, and to fix him in his 
chair. As may be supposed, the wor- 
rying rendered him more infuriate. 
He continued to swear, every succeed- 
ing oath rising more awful than the 
If^ and to struggle against a do^en 



men with the strength and passion of 
a giant. Amongst the choicest of Mr 
Easyman's many valuable possessions 
was a watch of exquisite manufacture. 
It was a repeater, the smallett that had 
ever been seen. It had been admired 
by every one ; and the owner, in his 
sober moments, val&ed it above all 
other things. It was indeed a gem. 
Its price would have furnished the 
materials of happiness to many a 
starving creature. This precious or- 
nament was now swinging in the air, 
and the violent efforts of so many 
friends of order threatened its speedy 
destruction* 

• « The watch, the watch I " shrieked 
a dozen voices, pulling the wearer a 
dozen different ways. 

«* What do you mean?" roared 
Easyman, dashiog every individual 
from him. " You infernal robbers, 
what do you mean ? '* and he tore the 
miniature clock from his neck, hurled 
it with desperate violence to the ground, 
and stamped madly and repeatedly 
upon it, until the little beauty was re- 
duced to atoms. 

Passing notice has already been 
taken in this narrative of the thin 
drinking gentleman. For him was 
reserved, and in his own peculiar 
fashion, the task of subduing the fierce 
disturber. He had admitted into his 
small frame more than his just propor- 
tion of the liquid fire, but unremitting 
habit had fortified his little stomach, 
and made the drink innocuous as wa- 
ter. At the height of the affray he 
rose from his seat, and survejred Mr 
Easyman with a steady, sober look ; 
he watched a favourable opportunity, 
seized it, and then, without a syllable, 
felled him like a bullock to the earth. 
Had I not been a witness of this act, 
cruel and dastardly as it was, in spite 
of Paley, I would not have believed it 
possible. I looked at the aggressor, 
with what I intended io be a most ex- 
pressive gaze of angry reprimand. He 
smiled upon me with contempt ; and ' 
turning from me to the affrighted 
guests, unruffled, and in a gentle voice, 
he bade them carry their ouiet host to 
bed. Bv bis direction four of the 
party lifted the insensible Easyman 
from the ground, and convejed him 
off. He followed in silence ; but the 
rest of the men, excepting always 
those excluded by physical incapacity, 
crowded in the rear, stamping and 
yeUing as though they were savages 
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dancing the war-dance, and ringing 
the death-songy before the immolation 
of a sacrifice. Believing, I Icnow not 
Why, that the murder of my friend 
was the next business to be performed 
by the thin ruflian, if indeed it had 
not been already perpetrated by him, 
I determined to stand tip (metaphori- 
cally speaking) in the defence of the 
poor Bufiferer, and to venture my life, 
if it were necessary, in the attempt to 
rescue him. Had I fallen down dead 
at this instant, the jury would have 
performed their duty carelessly if they 
had not written me down insane, 
Whilst I had a clear knowledge of the 
broad facts, I am sure that I must have * 
been mad. My brain was whirling, 
and I was losing fast all power of re- 
straint. I reached Easyman's bed- 
room, as the body- bearers were placing 
him on the fine quilt that covered his 
luxurious bed. He was still senseless 
—he moaned deeply and at intervals, 
with a convulsive catching in the 
throat that was to me indicative of fast- 
approaching death. But the small 
fiend was still unmoved. 

** Now " said the latter, turning 
back his wristbands, as if he had busi- 
ness to do and it was time to set about 
it; "now, Woodhouse!** and he 
bawled with a voice that ouf^ht to 
have awakened Easyman. " Wood- 
house — mustard — and a quart of ^ater 
—warm.*' Turning to th6 bed, he 
loosened the cravat, and unbuttoned 
the shirt collar of the groaning man. 
Then, feeling his pulse with trie gra- 
vity of a doctor, he sat quietly down, 
and awaited the arrival of the gyp. 

Into the measure of the water, he 
threw a quantity of the ihtlstard, and 
stirred it well. Desiring the men to 
raise Easjman upon his back, he him. 
self applied his fingers to the drunken 
man's mouth, opened it, as yoii would 
that of an unwiiling horse, and then 
poured down the liquid, as through a 
> funnel, in sudden doses, and with 
many stops. In a short minute or 
tyoftheme- 
pparent. A 
the part of 
npany to re- 
citation, atid 
self to con- 
insciousness! 
)hold it! no 
ng, the man 
spirit below 
He whined 
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and groaned, alterbatelyi and- tears 



that might have had their origiil in 
fatuity — such feeblexiess of mind, so 
perfect a prostration of soul did they 
evince — rolled piteously down hig 
cheeks. He sobbed with ftar, and 
shook from head to foot, and be- 
sought the men around him, in the 
most supplicating terms, not to leave 
him in his present miserable plight. 
Although he partially recognized evety 
individual who came near and spoke 
to him, I could not believe that his 
reason was wholly given back. Who 
could look upon him, and subscribe to 
so humiliating a conclusion ? He 
could not be sober. Drunkenness had 
but assumed another form. The fiend 
was still making merry with humanity, 
tricking him in another and more 
ofiensive garb, for bis own sport and 
pastime. 

" Oh, Hm 10 ill! '• cried the wretched 
sniveller. " What shall I do ? It*B a 
shame to treat a man so iti his Own 
house. Don*t leave me — there's a 
dear fellb# ! 1 acfi sure I am dying.*' 
" Nonsense," replied bis medical 
attendant, <«^o tb sleep, you fokill*' 
^hd he put him on his bAck again, and 
threw the clothes ih a heap over his 
head. 

Easyman mtlde no resistance, bnt 
whined like a beaten cnr, beneath his 
coverings. Again and again he as- 
sured lis that he was dying, implored 
some one to keCp him company, and 
protested against the cruelty and in- 
gratitude of " treating a man in thk 
way in his own rooms." 

In the midst of thes^ protestationv, 
by the desire of our leader, we depart- 
ed, and returned fbrthwith to the ban- 
queting room, where, in truth, the 
scene was not inore pleasant than that 
which we had quitted. Five men were 
lying on the ground in different stages 
of intoxication. The eyes of one pro- 
truded from the socket, and with a 
stupid stare were fixed upon the ceil- 
ing. Every muscle of his countenance 
Was i*igid, and from his mouth ooted 
forth a sluggish salita, that t)layed 
about the corners of his mouth In 
frothy bubbles. ** The last interbal 
throes of death,*' thought I, ''may 
already have taken place." Another 
man lay at the very feet of this One. 
He was fast asleep, and snored with a 
constancy and vigour, that no noise 
could conquer, no humAn efifort^ might 
libate. A third man sat nndef the 
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table« oUogingr to its legBp and smiling 
spttlsbly. He was talking alou() — to 
himself— to characters which his faDcy 
conjured up — to the inanimate table 
■—and severally to its four inanimate 
legs, perfect sensual enjoyment 
beamed from his watery eyes. Mr 
Laurel, son of the civic dignitary, so 
to speak, wallowed like a hog in his 
own mire, and was, indeed, in sore 
distress. His cheeks were ashy pale, 
nis lips bloodless. His head was torn 
with pain, it was plunged deep into 
the palms of both hands, and he 
breathed hard, and swung about like 
one struggling to qist os BuflTering. 
He had made a sad mistake. With 
the instinct of his tribes he had, 
during the whole of the evening, paN 
taken largely and greedily of all the 
eatables. These consisting chiefly of 
sweet cakes and sugary preparations, 
had kicked against ratlier than socially 
blended with the port wine and strong 
tobacco smoke, which not frugally 
had enterpd his weak dyspeptic sto- 
mach. Hence his present miserable 
state. 

Connected with the room in which 
we were, and opening into it, was an 
antichamber of very moderate di- 
mensions — a narrow slip, devoted to 
the reception of coats, and. cloaks, and 
such- like gear. Into this hole, and at 
the instance of the little iron man, the 
five unfortunates were cast. The only 
on^ who wa^ awAre of the proc^dings 
^the Lord Mayor himself-— submitted 
to the operation with a languid resig- 
pation. The four insensibles said no^ 
thing. We saw them " safely stowed,** 
irnci — will it be believed ?~drew once 
more round the table and the bojvl. 

When i awoke from a disturbed un- 
easy sleep, the sun was overhead. It 
was broad noon. An intolerable 
throbbing at the temples, a general 
racking headach, a burning throat, a 
fever-coated tongue, a sickness at the 
heart, prostrating, annihilating. Thus 
reduced, I rose from the carpet on 
which I had slept in the horrid cham- 
ber of the symposium, and, almost 
overwhelmed by the, fumes that hung 
around me, by the disgusting aspect 
pf the disordered room, loathing my- ' 
self, and hating all the world, I crawled 
away, and slunk into my room. 

With a trembling hand and with 
the soul of a criminad, I took from my 
desk a letter which had arrived by the 
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morning's post. The tears dropped 
slow and heavily upon the band-writ* 
ing of my mother. She expected my 
return, daily, hourly. She was most 
anxious to behold me, longing to clasp 
me again in her arms, and to congra^ 
tulate me on the happy issue of my 
hiU*d study and noble perseverance; 
My father had communicated to her 
the strong assurances whieh I had for- 
warded of my strength and easy sno« 
cess, and she reproached herself lest 
her frequent motherly counsels might 
have interfered in any way with the 
perfect fulfilment of my laudable de- 
sires. These were the terms of her 
apistle, which had falleh fresh and un- 
suspecting from her afiectionate heart. 
Oh, could she but have seen me now, 
how would that heart hdve sdapped at 
once I — what bitterness — what anguish 
might it have been spared I 

If shame had not made me irreso- 
lute, the dissipation of the past night 
would have rendered me incapable of 
action. It stunned me to think — to 
move was a sickening effort. I closed 
the door, and tottered to my bed. 
Late in the afternoon I awoke, fever- 
ish and unrefreshed, quivering in body, 
crushed in spirit, the slave of a tri- 
umphant devil — cowering beneath a 
dismal hypochondria. 

As I sat silently wretched over the 
cold fire-place, my feet upon the fen- 
der, my head reposing in my hands* 
Simmonds unlocked the door, and 
stepped into the room. 

" I am very sorry^ sir," began the 
old man; ''but the master wants to 
see you. I hope it is nothing serious ; 
but you had better go.*' 

The blood mounted to my cheek, 
my anger was great, and my hatred 
of the old man more bitter tiian ever ; 
but I beat the fender with my feet, 
and said nothing. 

''Ah!** continued the gyp deplo- 
ringly, " I kriew no g6od would come 
of It. I wish the devil would never 
let another drop of liquor into the 
world again. My heart alive! how 

gale you look. Well, sir, it can't be 
elped now. You must make the beet 
of it. But, pray go. This is the third 
time that I have been sent fot* you.** 

" What does the master want with 
me t ** I enquired in a surly tone and 
without moving. 

" I don*t know, tir» and I am afraid 
to guess.** 
" You Ue^ yott grey-haii^ iioariot,*' 
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I replied* taming upon bim like a 
lig^r. '* Yon know enough, too much 
for me. Go about your business, and 
never let me hear vour canting voice 
again. Ah ! yoii barefaced Judas." 

The only answer to my abuse was a 
mild and piteous look, a long and 
deep-drawn sigh. 
** I shall not go to the master.** 
" Pray do, sir,** said Simmonds 
eameitly; "pray, pray go. If any 
thing b amiss, the master is not very 
hard: it's a word or two, and then done 
with. He forgives and forgets in a 
moment. But if you are obstinate, 
you'll force him to be severe, and I 
don't know what will be the conse- 
quence." 

Either the advice was not lost upon 
me, or I had not courage to act in 
opposition to it. I did go to the mas- 
ter. Having dismissed Simmonds, I 
made a careful toilet, assumed a cheer- 
fulness, and hastened to the lodge. 

The late Bishop of was then 

president of the college. He was at 
this time beloved for that primitive 
simplicity and real modesty that 
adorned his later life. When I was 
ushered into hb presence, I felt con- 
founded and abasned. The mildness 
of his eve — his open oountenance — the 
refreshing purity of his whole expres- 
sion, all satisfactory and soothing to a 
virtuous observer, were so many re- 
proaches to a spirit conscious of recent 
transgression, guilty, and ill at ease. 
As I stood before the worthy master, 
" eaten by shame,** my conscience for- 
ced me to contrast my present irksome 
littleness with the disgraceful tyranny 
that I had exercised towards Sim- 
monds a few minutes before, and I was 
grateful that the gyp was not an eye- 
witness of my humiliation. 

The master was writing when I en- 
tered ; he wrote on for a second a two, 
and then he raised his head and looked 
at me. " Mr Stukely,** he said, put- 
ting his pen gently upon the table, 
** I am glad that you have come, and 
that you see the propriety of attempt- 
ing no concealment However easily 
you might escape from me, you would 
find it a difficult task to elude the 
hands of justice." 

"Sur?" 

**l cannot express to you how 
thoroughly annoyed^ and grieved I am 
at this unhappy event. I will do you 
the justice to believe that you bore 
your unfortunate victim no malice, 
and that the act which you committed 
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in the moment of intoxication was not 
premeditated in the hour of reason 
and sobriety.*' 

«Sir?'* 

" I have no desire to wound yon 
with reproaches. Your mind is surely 
sufficiently disturbed. But I must 
tell you that the character which you 
have hitherto borne in the college, 
did not prepare me for this interview. 
Whilst It is my duty to enforce your 
residence in Cambridge, until Mr 
Deboos is pronounced out of danger, 
let me, as a friend, entreat you to ofier 
up your grateful acknowledgments 
to that Power which alone has saved 
you from becoming a murderer." 

" Sir?** I shrieked out, jumping 
back a step or two. 

" Mr Stukely,'* continued the maa- 
ter, " do not aggravate your offence 
by thb light conduct. 1 had hoped 
to find you sensible of your situation, 
and am sorry to see you not yet Dree 
from the influence of liquor.*' 

Many confused ideas rushed into 
my brain at the same moment. They 
settled into three dbtinct : I was in- 
deed drunk— or dreaming.-.or the 
master himself was mad. In my dif- 
ficulty, I asked faintly what was the 
matter, and what I had done. 

•^ Rather let me ask you, Mr Stuke- 
ly, why you persist in such assurance? 
Do von think it possible to deceive me 
by this artful line of conduct ? Pray 
take care— >do not add orime to crime*" 
There b no doubt, that if I had 
been sober the night before, I should, 
at thb iuncture, have demanded bold- 
ly a full explanation from my accuser, 
but the dnnk had so mashed my in- 
tellect, had put my frame into such a 
novel state of giddy dbturbanoe, that 
I more than questioned my right to 
do any thing of the kind. I there- 
fore remain^ silent, and, as well as 
I could, called to my recollection all 
that had happened, in order to justify 
the master in the course he was tak- 
ing." 

*' Where did you spend the past 
ni^ht, Mr Stukely?** enquired the 
principal. My attention was called to 
the next question, before I could find 
a satisfactoij answer to the first. 

" Was Mr Deboos in your com- 
pany?" 

<' He u;a#,sir,'* I replied, sighing at 

the general picture of the scene which 

the name of thb unlucky gentleman 

vividly called up. 

<' Ah I" said the good master, no- 
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tidog the deep-drawn breathy ** this 
is more beconuug. I am quite aware 
of it. You passed the night with him 
and with otner gentlemen^ is it not 
sor 

I nodded my head. 
** Weil, then, Ibten to what I say: 
—You must remain for the present in 
the town. I will place no other re- 
straint upon you. When the medical 
attendant of Mr Deboos assures me 
that all dangerous symptoms have dis- 
appeared, you will receive your exeat, 
but not till then. I hope that the in- 
formation which I have received 
tonehing this discreditable business, is 
not in every particular correct. It 
will be comforting to believe, that yon 
did not know what you were doiug at 
the time ; and I sincerely trust that 
you now regret, very deeply regret, 
the injury which you have inflicted 
upon this unfortunate young man." 
** I beg your pardon, sir—** 
" Mine is easily granted, but you 
must seek forgiveness elsewhere, Mr 
Stokely." The master had scarcely 
uttered these words, when his servant 
entered and announced *' dinner." 
The footman held the door open, and 
the master rose. 

** I have nothing more to say, Mr 
Stokely, you will not fail to do what 
is necessary. Good-morning.** 

And the venerable principal went 
to dhmer. 

I stood stupidly still, then walked 
nervously up and down the room, and 
at last rushed out, with the intention of 
following the master. The man in 
livery hastened after me. 

<• That way,- sir,** said he in an in- 
sinuating voice, and urging me gent- 
ly before him, " that way, sir;" and 
1 went on till I reached the door, 
which he quickly opened, and as 
quickly closed upon me. 

More than half-crazed, and almost 
blind with irritation, I sought my own 
abode again. What could be the 
meaning of it all ? What had I to do 
with Deboos? What had happened to 
him for which I was answerable, or in 
any way culpable ? He had received 
a blow — a fearful one it is true — from 
Easyman, and had been carried to his 
room bleeding and insensible. That 
I well remembered; but what was this 
to me more than to any other indivi- 
dual speetator ? Ha! was it conceiv- 
able tnat the men, one and aU, had 
fabriy charged me with the crime? 



The thought crossed my brain, and at 
last possessed it till I became frantic. 
Deboos was dying perhaps — who 
knew but he was deaa already — and 
they had all conspired to brieg me to 
the gallows I What was I to do if 
they persisted in such an accusation ? 
Who would believe me singly, and 
against them all? What did they 
care for me, so long as they might 
preserve themselves ? I was a stranger 
to them— they had been long united- 
might they not consider it a melan- 
choly duty to sacri6ce me for the ge- 
neral safety ? •* Oh I would to heaven 
that I had never gone to that accursed 
meeting! Oh! sweet news for my 
poor mother when she would hear of 
me to-morrow, as the drunkard and 
the assassin ! What was to become 
of me nowV* 

I was not in a humour to receive 
visiters, and one was sitting in my 
room when I arrived. His back was 
towards me ; but he rose when he heard 
my footstep, and looked me in the 
face. Were mv eyes sporting with 
my reason ? Was this another drun- 
ken vision ? No, I was not deceived. 
My coach companion, the man who 
had played the first trick upon me— 
James Temple really stood before me. 

Since I parted with him on the 
eventful evening of my advent, I had 
neither seen nor heard from him. 
This was not surprising. I had 
hitherto passed my days chiefly with- 
in walls. He was a member of an- 
other college, and his pleasures and 
pursuits led him into haunts with 
which I was unacquainted, and into 
the society of men with whom I en- 
joyed nothing in common. His pre- 
sence staggered me. I could not 
guess his business. My experience of 
him Inclined me to think it no good 
one, and my temper, roused to mis- 
'chief, sprung at the opportunity which 
was furly afforded me to bully and to 
quarrel. 

'< How dare you,*' said I, pale, I 
am sure, with anger and annoyance, 
'< how dare you show your face 
here?" 

** It required some boldness, 1 
allow,** said Temple; ''but since I 
have come, you will hardly turn me 
out, Stukely, without a word?" 

« Didn't you write that letter?*' I 
continued, my flesh tingling with a 
cutting sense of shame, " didn*t you 
write that letter, I say, askio|^ me to 
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breakfast with the Vice- ChanQellor? 
Answer me^Lidn't you ? " and I was 
ready to burst with yezation at the 
bare revival of the fact 

" My sole object in coming here 
now," answered Temple, evidently 
a£fected and subdued bv my excite- 
ment, *' is to acknowledge that I did 
so." 

*' You own it then, do you ?*' I re- 
plied, puzzled, now that he had con- 
fessed it, as to what I should say or 
do next. 

" I hope, Stukely, that it is never 
too late to confess— never too late to 
be sorry for doing wrong? I have 
not behaved well towards you. It 
was a boyish trick— foolish in every 
way. I regret it deeply. I could not 
rest until 1 had asked your pardon, 
and you had freely forgiven me. 
Will you do so now? In a few 
months I leave Cambridge. We may 
never meet again. Let us part friends. 
Will you take nay hand?" 

'< It was villanous conduct, though,** 
I replied, determined not to commit 
myself by any friendly acknowledge- 
ments, before I had fully decided up- 
on the proper conduct to be pursued. 
" Say no more about it. I have 
reproached myself a thousand times, 
and have suffered sharper pangs than 
you yourself would desire to inflict 
upon me. What can I do more than 
plead guilty to the charge, and ex- 
press my unfeigned grief? What 
would you have me do ? Tell me, ana 
judge of my sorrow and sincerity, by 
the eagerness with which I attend to 
your wishes." 

Instead of listening to him, my at- 
tention was called to, my present 
doubtful position, and the great need 
in which t stood of a friend and ad- 
viser — matters of much more import"^ 
ance to me, thap the friendship or 
even the life of the speaker. By the* 
time he had finished, I was prepared, 
without any view to him or his mo- 
tives, but with the most calculating 
selfishness, to extend the forgiveness 
which would cost me nothing, and to 
secure his services, which would be 
worth a great deal. 

Yet, not without an air of wounded 
pride, nor without some show of dig- 
nity and condescension, did I permit 
the cordial grasp so eagerly aesired 
by Temple. Once given, however, 
the gates of separation loosed, and a 
rapid stream Ot friendly interchange- 
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" It is now late," 1 
close of a long and cc 
yersation. ** Seven o' 
ter I I must be ofi^, an 
be sorry to kiss your | 
night's carouse. Go< 
morrow, or the next* day, you shall 
see me again." 

" Oh, say to-morrow," I replied, 
very loth to part with him at all. 

'< If I can I will, but I must not 
promise. I go out in January, and 
there is three years* work to do in 
nearly as many .months. According 
to the latest calculationsi I have but 
five hours to spare. With six months 
clear before me which I could call my 
own, I might have taken my ease. 
Considerate alma mater is not bard 
upon her young ones. Long may her 
religious and ancient fonndations rest 
undisturbed 1" 

*' Vy^ell, wait a little longer now." 

'* Don't ask me — good- by till we 
meet again." 

He departed, and left me to myself 
--a hideous companion in my present 
mood. To my great comfort, he re- 
turned almost immediaiely. 

** You are dull and low spirited thia 
evening. What say you, Stukely?— 
will you take a stroll ? You may be 
the better for it. It will cool your 
head.*' 

" No, thank you. Temple,*' t re- 
plied, " I would rather keep at home 
to-night." 

" Well, perhaps you are right ; good- 
by once more.*' 

He was on the threshold, when I 
called him back. 

*' Do you really think that it will 
cool my head? Well, the fresh air 
may revive me. I shall be back be- 
fore eight o'clock ? ** 

*' As early as you please. But ao 
not be persuaded." 

" rU walk a litde way." 
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. Ag we erosBod the eoiirt» I begged 
Temple to enquire at Deboot'fe roonw 
*< if tlie gentlemaii wks stili in dan^ 
ger/* He was vpry had! 

Mj friend's apartments were dis- 
tant abont a mile from tlie College. 
He rented tbe principal rooms of a 
smaileottage, whose front was adorned 
with a thick-spreading vine, and sWeet 
flowers rising fh>m the gronnd and 
clambering to the windows. It was a 
dwelling for a hermit or a lover. I 
a66ompknied him to the door{ and, as 
I shook him by the hand at parting, 
the quiet freshness of the place tonobMi 
me, and started a deepljr-seated sigh. 

*• You are cold after your walk," 
said Temple^ looking at me ; " step 
in, and take a cordial.** 

" No* no/' I said shndderingy and 
loathing tbe very thought of liquor | 
'* no. Temple* no more drink." 

^ Well, not for the world, unless you 
are disposed. I shall not persuade 
you ; but I am not a stranger to your 
sensations. A bitter cordial, mark 
you, medicinally " 

** No ; do not ask me. I will step 
into yohr pretty cot for a minute — look 
at your rooms, and then away." 

'< After you, then," laid Temple, 
motioning forwirds. 

His rooms were small, but Tery. 
snug. The order and arrangement of 
the quiet furniture— the pretty chim- 
ney ohiaments — the small flower- pots, 
obTcred with green paper fantastically 
eut — the painted china vase, with its 
graceful flowers, newly culled, all be- 
spoke a woman's hand, and the presi- 
dency of a spirit less rigorous than 
man's. The apartment thus distin- 
guished was occiipied by four indivi- 
duab, friend of my host, and appa- 
r^dy not unexpected. They were 
abont his own age, and under-gra- 
dnates. Their caps and gowns were 
thrown carelessly over two chairs. 
Which defonhed one angle of the roomi 
and disthrbed the general harmony. 

I was made known to the visiters, 
who bowed civilly and formally to me, 
evincing neither pleasure nor dislike 
at the introduction, and making no 
further effort to arrive at intimacy. 

''Rest yourself there a moment, 
Stukely, and never mind w. Here's 
a book of drawings. Amuse yourself." 
And be placed a cosy arm*chatr before 
me, and at the same tim^ a handsomely 
bound book in my band. '* But stay, 
I have fergottett the eordial." 
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Before company, I had power to 
resist no longer. He produced from 
a square mahogany, case a miniature 
deoanteo from which he poured a very 
small quantity of creamy liquid. 

** It is proper stuff, I can assure 
jou.*' 

' It was delicious indeed — very pun- 
gent and very bitter, but so felicitous* 
ly adapted to the ezbting state of my 
palate, that, if they were not created 
for each other, it was a splendid acci- 
dent that brought them into union. 
I sat down refreshed, lolled in the 
chair, and turned over the leaves of 
the sketch-book. Whilst 1 was busy. 
Temple and his fi-iends were not idle. 
A square table, covered with green 
baize, was rolled into the centre of tbe 
room, and two candles, at opposite 
comers, were placed upon it. Temple 
and three of the visiters sat over against 
one another in pairs. A pack of cards 
were taken from a drawer, weipe 
shuffled, eut, distributed, the^ scat- 
tered, and collected, — ^performing, in 
their various turns, tbe thirteen mys- 
tic acts that make up Whist. 

Tbe players were good. I ^new the 
game ooscilrely, and their skill com- 
pelled my. whole attention. In spite 
of my good resolution to return by 
eight o'clock, I sat for an bpur or twQ 
with great composure and delight.^ I 
might have sat for an hour or two 
longer, if Temple had not taken care 
of me. The fourth visiter at length 
eut in, and Temple, whose place he 
had taken, called me aside. 

" Now, Stukely," said he, " return 
to college. You cannot afford at 
present to give them a fresh cause of 
complaint ; you may get into trouble, 
and I should never foi;give myself if I 
were the cause of it. It must not be. 
You shall see me to-morrow ; take care 
of yourself." 

** This is indeed kind of you. 
Temple," I replied, squeezing his 
hand i ''you are a true friend." 

" I shall live to convince you that 
I am," he answered, returning, my 
grasp. " Good night i never mind the 
men — they are very, busy, and we have 
no ceremony here^" 

I shook my considerate friend once 
more by the hand, and departed from 
the cottage. The night was very fair. 
The moon was up, and filled the earth 
with tranquil loveliness. The light of 
noon was shed abroad without the 
glare. It was a passionless day, and 
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no nigbt. A medicinal healing sofc- 
ness does the moonshine pour upon a 
wounded heart. I knew it* as I issued 
from beneath the cottage eaves ; and 
very sad was I to think how soon the 
moon would disappear, and the harsh 
day return again ! As I stepped from 
the doorway into the open road, the 
casement above my head was hastily 
thrown up. Turning towards it, with 
a natural impulse, I beheld, stooping 
from the window, a young and hand* 
some female. By the light that shone, 
her jet black hair and ivory skin were 
^ visible ; just for one instant did I gaze, 

* and then the form, observing me, with- 
drew. One hasty glance formed but 
a slight connexion with this moonlight 
vision; yet by this first and slender 
link had the great enemy secured my 

* future misery and faU. 

Daylight brought back the cares of 
day. Rising the following morning, 
my first concern was to ascertain the 
state of Deboos*s health, and this was 
very satisfactory. My next to visit 
Easyman ; he had received his cjreaif 
and had gone to London ! So also had 
all the men who had shared with me 
his hospiUlity. With this informa- 
Uon, I tnmed to a more difficult task, 
-«« letter to my mother. Temple, 
during our pleasant walk on the pre- 
ceding evening, had strongly enforced 
the necessity of writing home imme- 
diately, in order to secure myself 
ag^dnst exposure, and to save my pa- 
rents needless sorrow and alarm. The 
plan of future conduct which my new 
counsellor had marked out, may be 

?artly gathered from the epistle which 
forwarded. It was as follows : — 

'' Dearest Mother, — You vrill no 
doubt be surprised to hear that I have 
determined, subject to your permis- 
sion, to remain in Cambridge during 
the long vacation. Your surprise will 
cease, however, when I inform you, 
that the scholarship of which yon 
have heard so much will not be 
tried for until next commencement. 
They have allowed us longer time to 
read the subjects. Dearest mother, 
how I regret this separation, you can 
guess. I am consoled, however, when 
I reflect that I am doing my duty. It 
is impossible to have the opportunities 
for reading at home which we find 
here ; and there is no doubt that, by 
remaining up, I shall eventually secure 
what all of us have so much at heart. 
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Who knows so well as you, that if I 
were allowed to follow my own incli- 
nation, I should not remain another 
hour absent from my home ? Believe 
me. 

Dearest Mother, ' 
Your dutiful and loving son, 
Caleb Stoexlt. 
P. S, — As the long vacation will be 
expensive, I should be grateful for a 
further remittanee of ^y pounds." 

Such was the letter, advised by Mr 
Temple, written by myself. We are 
generally proud of our portraits. I 
turn away from mine with shame! 

Villanous and full of lies, however, 
as thb precious document undoubtedly 
is, let me have credit with the reader 
for the very small under-current of 
virtue that runs hiddcfn from hb view. 
When Temple suggested to me that 
my father might be grieved and vexed 
at my failure— *my mother possibly 
rendered frantic if she heard of my 
critical position, anxiety for them 
melted me, and rendered me sus- 
ceptible of any impression. When he 
told me that, in a few days, Deboos 
would be well, and no more heard of 
thai : that if I waited up, and read de- 
terminedly and hard, I shonid be sure 
to get the scholarship given to second 
year's men, which scholarship I could 
assure my honoured parents was the 
one they knew of; when he added, too, 
that, in my case, to speak the truth 
was vicious, I was prepared to write 
as I was taught : nor did I blush to 
do so, and to add, at Ai« particular de- 
sire, the small request that figured in 
the postscript. 

After the lapse of a few days the 
post brought down the sum required, 
and with it a long, loving letter, that 
would have saved ijie from the preci- 
pice on which I stood, but that a new 
and fatal fascination lured me on- 
wards, and kept me spellbound till I 
should make the final leap, and plunge 
headlong to ruin. A second and a 
third time the same whist party met 
in Temple's rooms, and I was there, 
a mere spectator, as at first. Temple 
maintained a steady, considerate re- 
gard, offered me on all occasions a 
slight refreshment, and at an ewiij 
hour insisted on my taking leave of 
him : — so very mnch he feared that 
late hours would give oflfence at col- 
legoy and he might be the cause of 
any trouble. Ever at I pasted the 
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coUage door, enriositj prompted me 
to gaze aboYOy and catch another 
glimpte of the fair form^hut the ao- 
oideDt did not occur again. Once I 
asked Temple who the lady was. He 
answered me with a smile, and tapped 
me on the shoulder, <* All in good 
time ; yon shall know by-and-by ;*' 
and then, with no good reason, I co- 
loured np and looked ashamed. 

At the end of a fortnight, Deboos 
was able to get about again. He had 
received a serere wound, and had 
greatly sufiered from pain and loss of 
blood. I received justice from the 
good Shakspearian. His first busi- 
ness, after his recovery, was to wait 
upon the master, and to exonerate me 
from all share in the affray by which 
he had nearly lost his life. Neither 
hb debility, nor the awful termination 
of his last qiiotations, prevented him 
from addressing the master in his 
usual strain. 

'^ I hftd rather,** h« said, « have tbii 
tongne cut flrom my mouth, 

Than itflhould do offence to Caleb Siukely; 

Yet I penuade myself, to speak the tniih 

Shall nothing wrong him. That it is, 
master." 

And, in his original fashion, he pro- 
ceeded to explain the cause of quar- 
rel, fnd Easyman*s violent aggres- 
sion. Deboos*s heart was good, and 
in it he found something to quote even 
to excuse the man who had neither 
pity nor regard for him. He added, 

** More of this matter can I not report. 
But men are men—- the best sometimes 

forget. 
And even in rage strike those that wish 

them best." 

Shortly after our visit to the master, 
I accompanied the worthy Deboos to 
the inn, from which he was about to 
set out on his way to hb native town. 
He took his seat in the coach, and 
ga^e me his hand. 

'' The men have acted vilely by 
you, Stukely, in thb business. Yon 
have been a victim, and, upon my 
soul, I am sorry for you." 

<« Don't mention it,** I replied with 
ndioete. " I am grateful for what you 
have done for me." 

«< Ah, Stukely,*' he said, breaking 
out afresh, 

'* Thou art e'en as just a man 
As e'er my coBveisatlon coped withal. 
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• • * • Thou bast been 
As one in suffering all, that suffers nothings 
A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Has ta'en with equal thanks ; — and bless'd 

are those 
Whose" 

The speech was not finished. The 
coach started in the middle of it, and 
I heard Shakspeare, from the lips of 
Mr Deboos, for the last time. Upon 
the day that I received from the mas- 
ter permission to leave Cambridge, 
Temple strongly recommended me to 
take lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
hb cottage. He believed that the 
purer air of the suburb would invigo- 
rate my constitution, and that the in- 
fluences of the lovely situation would 
be highly favourable to the reading. 
Nothing could be kinder than the 
interest which he took in my welfare. 
What could be more friendly than this 
advice ? 1 acted upon it with alacrity. 
Two rooms of moderate size, in a cot- 
tage that was attached to a farm-house, 
I selected for my residence. My books 
were removed from college. 1 placed 
them on the shelves with a cheerful- 
ness that I had not known for many 
months. I felt my heart new opened. 
A determined desire to do well, that 
augured prombingly for my future 
peace of mind, gave a briskness to my 
movements, and a glad activity to my 
thoughts. Temple called upon me 
whibt I was thus employed, and hb 
spirits were as elated as my own. 

'* This b comfortable indeed, Stuke- 
ly. Ah, we shall make all right yet I 
A little relaxation and proper enjoy- 
ment, to recover you from the annoy- 
ances of the past, and then yon will 
have strength for any thing." 

*' I am resolved at least. Temple, to 
be wber for the time to come. 1 have 
been very unfortunate; but if I have 
learned nothing from mbfortune I de- 
serve to suffer again. In the first 
place, I shall read no more with Cube. 
I am satisfied that he floored me I If 
I had read what he desired me to omit, 
and omitted what he advised me to 
read, I should have done better. It 
serves me right.** 

" Not at all. It b the fault of the 
place. Every thing b done in excite- 
ment. I hate excitement. You may 
depend upon it, Cambridge life will 
always be dbgustiog until they learn 
to take things quietly. No man can 
live comfortaUv in a constant sweat.'* 

" And yet, Temple, how many men 
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bare becMne immortal under this very 
system r*' 

<< You mean to say — in spite of it ?" 

•• Ah me/' said 'I, pricked by my 
loye of approbation, '' what would I 
give to become a great man I It is 
worth something to be spoken of by 
all the world. But it will never be. 
I feel that I shall never do any good. 
The first failure has been a deathblow 
to me.'* 
. ** i don't believe it.*' 

** And i hope not. But I cao never 
read another page with confidence. 
And they say confidence is the parent 
of success.** 

<* Yes, as we should say at New- 
market, * Success, got by Confidence* 
out of Hard Labour.' But when you 
have put your harness on again, and 
have spent a iew pleasant evenings 
with ns, you*ll have a different tale to 
tell. By the way, you'll dine with us 
to-day ? There will be nobody but my 
cousin, whom you have not yet seen. 
In the evening your old fHends will 
amuse you with a rubber.*' 

** They are first-rate players, are 
they not r' said I. 

<< Yes, preuy fair. You are not 
asleep either. From an observation 
that you made the other night when 
Roberts passed my king, I guess that 
you would be a nnttch for any one of 
them. You have no taste for the game, 
and I am glad of it. You hare nobler 
sport before you.** 

" If you really think I am able, I 
shonldn t mind trying them this even- 
ing. Mind, just for one game.** 

*' As to your ability, 1 wish I was 
as sure of a living when I have taken 
Kuy degree. You shall please your- 
self, provided that you play for love.'* 

*' As to that, I ^lall not play high, 
but it wouldn't do to interfere with the 
other men. Threepenny points will 
not ruin us. It is but for once. When 
I begin to work again, nothing, you 
know, must interfere with that. One 
night's whist can't ruin a man." 

Temple's dinner hour was four 
o'clock. Shortly before that hour I 
had got my little rooms in order, and, 
as I surveyed them before my depar- 
ture, I could not but congratdate 
myself on their genteel and scholastic 
look. Mbch reading did I mentally 
confer upon myself; and, in truth, 
more passionate love for my shelved 
friends did I never experience, than 
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when I turned my bidt upon tkitt and 
hastened from the house. 

Arriving at the cottage, I opened tbe 
door, as was my custom, and walked 
up staim. I entered Temple*s neatly- 
furnished room, and beheld silting mt 
the table, alone, engaged in needle- 
work, the very lady I had aeen beleee 
partially, by moonlight, at the'window. 
Confused by the unexpected sight, and 
riveted bv her uncommon beauty and 
graceful form, it was a moment or two 
before I evinced my unwillingneta to 
break upon her privacy, and my rea- 
diness to retire. She roae, however, 
to prevent me, and with a winning 
smile, and iq a voice that seemed to 
overflow with melody, she begged me 
to remain. 

<< I camQ to Mr Temple, madam," 
I said, looking Aill upon her, and un- 
able to withdraw the look ; <* I was Uot 
aware" 

The lady answered, « Ob, b« vitt 
soon be here. Prav, be seated. Mr 
Stukely, I presume?" 

I bowed. 

" Mr Temple expects you. He it 
very late. Something has' detained 
him.*' And she went to the window 
as if to look for him, and displayed a 
figure such as I knew to exist in 
poets' fancies — and only there. 

She closed the casement, and took 
her seat again. '' I cannot see bim. 
It is very unfortunate." 

I could not think so. For I expe- 
rienced all that mawkish awkwardneaa 
which the presence of lovely woman 
—so elegant and much at ease herself 
.-4n variably inspires in caged and col- 
leged spiriU; and I was glad to view, 
alone and unobserved, the charms that 
had so suddenly revealed themselves. 
The lady plied her needle, and kindly 
bent her head. 

How the perception of my inferiority 
stung me to tbe quick, as I sat cowed and 
speechless before this gentle specimen 
of the weaker sex I What topic to in- 
troduce, what interesting subject to dis. 
cuss, alas! I knew not. Many times my 
broad mouth opened and emitted At, 
and more than once I sent my eye 
abroad to catch an object that might 
afford me matter for a dozen words. 
Finding nothing, the orb too gladly 
fixed again upon the lady and her 
needlework. 

The lady spoke at length, in pity or 
contempt. 
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' ** Are you fond of poetry, Mr 
StnWy?'' 

' <» Oh, Yery, madam I Are you a 
joet?" 

** I scribble rerses sometimes — not 
worth your reading." 

<< Perhaps you like mathematics 
better?" 

' *^ I might, if I understood them. 
Here is a volnme of Cowper, my fa- 
Toarite bard. It may entertain you.** 

•' If be fo a fayourite of yours," I 
said, with the recklessness of a man 
driven by a resistless force to say 
something good or bad, ** I am sure 
he must be worth the reading. How 
i^ he for quantities?" 

** He has written a Yery great deal, 
if YOU mean that/' replied the lady ; 
" bift he never (ires you. It is not 
Hke poetry,** she continued, putting a 
yolume into my hands, '* it is all so ua^ 
tural and simple — so easy to be un- 
derstood.** 

Had ( dared, I would have begged 
her to poipt but the passages which 
she particularly approved ; but the one 
brief hair- breadth touch of her ala- 
baster fingers had taken away my 
speech. I longed for the time to come 
when X should return the book, and 
touch that hand again. 

The volume contained the transla- 
tion of the Iliad. My eyes swam 
convulsively over the page, but saw 
potbing except a fairy phantom of a 
narrow hand, with white and tapered 
fingers. ** Yes, madam,** I exclaimed 
mechanicallyt ** it is very natural, and 
Yery easy to be understood.** 

*^ Are you an admirer of sketches, 
Mr Stukely?** enquired again the 
owner of thb milk-white hand. 
'** Above all things, madam.'* 

" Oh, YOU are a sketcher, then ?** 

" Not in the least. But I hope you 
have some drawings to show me. I 
am sure you can draw and paint beau- 
tifully; that incomparable hand was 
made for It,** I added^ gettbg deliri- 
ous. 

<* I have a book here,'* said the 
lady, not noticing the flattery, or what- 
ever else she might deem it, and point- 
ing to the handsomely-bound port- 
folio which I had often fingered 
through and through. " I think you 
have seen it already." 

*< No, never madam, I can assure 
you." 

** Here are one or two clever things 
by an artist, but the rest are mere 
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scratches. This is very pretty now,*' 
she exclaimed, putting her finger on a 
scene in somewhere. 

<< Celestial ! " 1 exclaim^ wifh re- 
ference to the finger. 

" And so is this**-: and fo— • 

Yery soon we held the book between 
us. Now she turned over the leaves 
•^now I. My face scorched rapidly, 
and my heart throbbed and sickened 
with, I knew not what — a painful en- 
joyment of the keenest pleasure never 
before experienced. My head l)ent 
over the book, no levers could have 
raised it, and I turned and turned the 
pases over immethodicalIy,an4 almost 
blind. The black and glossy tresses 
of the lovelv lady, as they streamed 
with the quick movements of her head, 
more than once assailed my cheek| 
and set it tingling with a wild timi- 
dity. Strangely confused, I put my 
hand near hers, by accident they 
touched, and then, from head to foot, 
my poor frame quivered. 

Had not Temple's footstep at this 
serious crisis brought me with bal- 
loon speed to the earth again, what 
would have happened next 1 cannot 
say. Perhaps 1 should have fainted, 
or, more likely still, have thrown my- 
self at the fair lady's feet, and vowed 
myself eternally her slave. The 
fiercest passion may be overcome 
more easily than is allowed. The 
fear of discovery, the shame of ex- 
posure, subdued me in an instant. I 
ceased to tremble, and began to think. 
Retiring a pace or two, I assumed an 
easy and artistic air, and was deep in 
the study of " a view in Venice,' be- 
fore Temple reached the door. I flat- 
tered myself that I was safe from his 
suspicion. The lady maintained her 
position with unaffected calmness, and 
criticised the compositions up to the 
very period of his entrance. I listen- 
ed with undivided attention, until she 
had uttered the last word, and not till 
then did I aspire to return his friendly 
greeting. 

Temple apologized for his unavoid- 
able absence, and introduced me for- 
mally to his lady friend. " Stukely,** 
he said, " you have never met my 
Cousin before. Emma, this is my 
friend, Stukely. Stukely, my cousin 
Emma**— -and he smiled slightly, but 
peculiarly, as he introduced us. I 
should in all probability not have no- 
ticed this, had I not recollected imme- 
diately that, in the morning, he bad 
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smiled In precisely the same manner 
when he invited me to meet hb cousin 
at dinner. I was puzzled to guess his 
meaning. Did he wish to insinuate 
that 1 had made an interesting Impres- 
sion on the heart of his heauteous re- 
lative^ upon the evening that she had 
caught so very partial a glimpse of 
my form and features ? Verily I he- 
lieved that such was his design^ and 
straightway I peeped into the looliing- 
glasSf and a countenance^ radiant with 
complacency and conceit^ was reflect- 
ed from that faithful index. 

We dined. Temple was in high 
spirits. But for myself, in spite of 
every attempt that I made at cheerful- 
ness, and notwithstanding the help 
afforded by the wine— which wine, by 
the way, had already ceased to nau- 
seate — I could not rise permanently 
from the tlough of despondency into 
which the former excitement had ef- 
fectually cast me. Heavy sighs es- 
caped me at intervals. They would 
have been remarked by an observer 
inflnitely less keen than James Tem- 
pie. 

'< Come, come, Stukely, you must 
forget the past. Live for the future. 
All the grumbling in the world can- 
not alter what has happened. Take 
my word for it, you will do well next 
year." 

I permitted and encouraged his 
thoughts to flow in this channel. 

** Fill your glass/' he continued; 
<' and, Emma, you are taking nothing. 
What ails you both? Thank Heaven 
I have not lost my appetite.** 

And to give proof of this, he dived 
at once into a chicken. I took that 
opportunity to steal a look at Emma, 
just to observe her true condition. 
Her purpose was the same. Electric 
was the mutual glance. Our eyes 
met, and she blushed crimson from 
the neck to the forehead. I loathed 
my food immediately, and eat no 
more. The dinner ended. Temple, 
throughout its operation, had been 
fortunately too busy to note the rea- 
son of my uneasiness and confusion. 
Ever and anon, as often as he reposed 
from eating, (and he eat with an avi- 
dity and gout, that were truly disgust- 
ing to me who could taste nothing,) 
ho would still make a passing remark 
upon the lowness of my spirits, but 
referring them always to a cause by 
which I was in no wi^ affected. 

Later in the evening, the four inse- 
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parables arrived to whist, and short* 
jy before their appearance the kuly 
had retired. I took part In the play, 
according to the previous arrange- 
ment, and became the partner of 
Temple. But the desire to exercise 
my skill, which had been so acute In 
the morning, had evaporated. Now 
that Emma was gone, 1 became rest- 
less, and wished to go too. The honra 
had passed so very quickly whilst she 
ifA» present, and the nunutes lagged 
so heavily In her absence. Once or 
twice the men played out their three 
cards, and looked to me to follow with 
the fourth ; but the door having sud- 
denly opened on these occasions, my 
eyes instantly bolted thither, and I 
forgot the cards, the players, and 
every other sublunary thmg, with the 
exception of the lovely Emma, whom 
I expected incontinently to walk in. 
A servant maid Invariably destroyed 
the catalepsy : — Strange, that In spite 
of these interruptions, the men should 
have applauded my playing through^ 
out ! 1 rose from the table a loser to 
the extent of three poun^ ten shil- 
lings. 

It was on this eventful night that I 
became the subject of a mysterious 
phenomenon. / wat carried Acme 
through the air. 1 have not the most 
shadowy recollection of walking up- 
on the ground; nor had I that very 
nighta when — perfectly sensible and 
sot>er, as far as drink u concerned — I 
put my feet Into the bed, wondering 
now I got there. There I was at 
home, and certainly In my bed, but I 
had reached It with no species of phy- 
sical exertion, without the smallest 
muscular energy, with no thought of 
active locomotion. I could call to 
memory no roads which I had passed, 
no paths that I had traversed. Invi- 
sible spirits had taken charge of my 
body, whilst ,my mind was bewildered 
and lost in an ecstatic reverie. 

I had passed the day in a fitful fever, 
but ** I did not sleep well.'* I turned 
and tossed, dozed and started up. If 
I slept, I dreamt. If I kept awake, I 
dreamt. Were my eyes open, the 
Image of Emma was fixed upon the 
retina ; were my eyes shut, that image 
was vivid and distinct. Now I slum- 
bered, with a conviction that I was 
wide awake and active. Now I look- 
ed about me, satisfied that I was fast 
asleep and dreaming. A deep sleep 
of about two hours, by which I was 
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overcome late in the mornings saved 
me^ perhaps, from madness. It quieted 
me wonderfully, inducing» when I 
awoke, a decided reaction, that might 
have lasted, if I could have kept in 
bed for ever afterwards, or fixed my 
thoughts for ever in their present 
healthy tone. My bedroom opened 
into the sitting parlour. The door of 
the latter sto<d upon its hinges, and, 
as I lay on my pillow, my books, all 
so cosUy arranged, looked in, and oast 
upon me a silent and reproachful look, 
lostinctively, and more in sorrow than 
in anger, I turned my back upon them ; 
but my good genius bade me turn 
again, and I surveyed them with a 
spirit chastened by their friendly ad- 
monition. ** Yes," I mentally ex- 
claimed, <' this look is providential. I 
will regard it. Dear friends, you caU 
me back to duty; I will obey the 
summons.*' 

I rose, I dressed myself. I took my 
breakfast, and then spread my books 
and papers on the small reading-table. 
I did not speak a word. The waiting 
servant-maid performed her work in 
silence, and seemed to feel that talking 
would not please me. It would now be 
difficult to describe the exact condition 
of my mind, if I were able to decide it. 
I know I was doggedly resolute — de- 
termined to read hard, and to permit 
no thought of her to rest upon my 
brain. I bit my lip, and frowned — 
deeming, perchance, personal severity 
to be needful for moral protection, and 
to secure fixity of purpose. Giving, 
in an austere voice, orders to deny me 
to all visiters, I locked the door, and, 
thus armed as it were to the teeth, I 
breathed more freely, and drew a chair 
to the table. For some minutes— it 
might be fifteen— I roamed over the 
printed page. I read it once, twice, 
thrice, again, again, and again, but I 
gathered no meaning — acquired no 
principles— imbibed no ideas. The 
words and syllables passed before my 
eyes as they might have passed before 
the painted orbs of a blind automaton. 
What' triumph for the imps of dark- 
ness, if they stood by and saw the 
arch- fiend steal i^way the spirit, leaving 
the carcass there, intent and studious! 
What a yell of victory ! Yes, there I 
sat, staring vacantly, doUishl^ upon 
the book, innocent that my mmd was 
loose again, unohained, and far away, 
revelling in the luscious beauty 1 had 
sworn never to approach again. Such 
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a state could not last. The fluttering 
of the soul, its flitting here and there^ 
its great tumultuous Joy, at length dis- 
turbed and shook the fleshy tabernacle. 
A sudden shook wakened Uie clod to 
life and sensibility, and then hot, 
scalding tears poured in a torrent 
down the unconscious book. 

The Rubicou was passed, the mask 
had fallen. The hours for study had 
gone by for ever. I would make the 
vain attempt no more. / could not 
live without the sight of her. 

It was with no rash or passionate 
step I walked once more towards her 
dwelling. With deliberate choice I 
sought her now. I knew the danger 
and the error. I felt a punishment 
would come, and I could meet it cheer- 
fully. Thus intoxicated by the fas- 
cination, falsely and wildly at ease, I 
made the plunge. No threat, no en- 
treaty, no fear, no human power, could 
have held me back. 

For the following month I was a 
daily visiter at Temple's cottage. The 
mornings were passed in her society. 
Whbt was the usual occupation of the 
evening. I took no interest, had no 
pleasure in the game ; and the society 
of the men was heavy and oppressive. 
But my daily privilege was worth a 
greater sacrifice. The sums I lost — 
For 1 left the table always a loser^ 
were, judged by my means, consider- 
able ; but I noticed the diminution of 
my funds with apathy, if not content- 
edly. My own little home had no 
attraction for me. I was wretched 
and restless if I sat in the quiet par- 
lour for an instant. Every object, in 
one way or another, would attack my 
conscience. It was generally very 
late at night when I reached the farm- 
house, and then I went instantly to 
bed. No dark thoughts on these occa- 
sions rose to trouble or to check me. 
All was dazzling light. A sorcery 
bewitched me ever with a vision of 
the coming morrow. I anticipated 
the enjoyment again of her bright 
presence, and, in prefiguring that, I 
realized a present joy — a gush of plea- 
sure — the more delicious and abid- 
ing because its fulness was yet incom* 
plete. I rocked myself to sleep — not 
to forgetful ness — with blissful remi- 
niscences of the winged day that had 
flown by. Her bashful smile crossed 
me in the darkness, as it had at noon. 
Her voice thrilled clearer in my ears. 
Her glossy ringlets danced more 
2ii 
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Tividljr befbre the shut- up lid. Once 
more we walked together in the gar- 
den-plot, whence, with her delicate 
white hand, the plucked the coloured 
flower that I hugged beneath my pil- 
low. When I fell asleep at lengthy 
sleep only painted the reality ^raising 
the true unto the beautiful ideal. 

The excitement in which I lived 
caused me to be unobservant of a fact, 
which, had I considered it at the time, 
must have called forth my wonder. 
Temple never spoke to me again on 
the subject of my reading, so anxious 
as he had been about it when he re- 
commended me to rent the cottage. 
Our friendship warmed, our mutual 
confidence grew unlimited, our bearing 
ripened to afiection, but we never re« 
curred to the past, nor spoke of the 
future. More remarkable than this 
was his apparent ignorance of my 
state of mind. By no word or act did 
he once make it evident to me that he 
suspected the love which 1 bore for 
his fair relative. He did not remark 
the glaring neglect which I exhibited 
of every thing but her and her pro- 
ceedings. He stood by unconcerned 
and silent, whilst to a straoger*s eye 
there must have risen testimony and 
proof irrefragable of the raging fire 
that was consuming me. 

Temple's favourite amusement, when 
the weather or any other thing kept 
him at home, was drawing, in which 
art he was certainly well skilled. He 
would often employ his pencil whilst 
Emma worked, and I read aloud. 
Her favourite, Cowper, was the book. 
Is it necessary for me to say that no 
other author pleased me half so well ? 
I marked the poems she loved best, 
got them by heart, and rehearsed them 
at every opportunity. Often in my 
walks to and from her cottage ; re* 
peating the verses aloud and passion- 
ately, I excited the stare and broad 
grin of senseless clodpoUs, who argued 
from my behaviour that I was mad, 
and did not hesitate to tell me so. 
There was one short poem which had 
become my constant walking compa- 
nion, but I bad not yet read it to Emma. 
I selected an opportunity for this pur- 
pose. It was wnen Temple was busy 
with his pencil, and consequently not 
in a situation to remark the expressive 
looks by which I hoped to convey to 
her how closely the narrative corre- 
sponded with my own unhappy state. 
It was « The Doves,'' My great prac- 
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tice, and the profound attention I 
could always command, had flattered 
me into the belief that I was no com- 
mon reader. I began with great so- 
lemnity, intending to Increase the 
power as I went on. 

The Dovu. 

" RaasoBiog ftt every itep lis trea^, 

Man yu mmukm his wty, 
While meaotr Ihlnga, whom iBttiaot Uada^ 

Are r«rely knowQ to ttiray. 
One sUem eve I wander'd forth, 

Aod beard the voice of leve ; 
The turtle thui oddreee'd her mate^ 

And sootb'd the U«taning dove." 

*< Talking of doves,** said Temple, 
interrupting me, and rubbing out a 
false stroke of the pencil ; " do you mean 
to be at the pigeon-match to-morrow, 
Caleb?" 

We had agreed^ some time before, to 
call each other by the Christian name. 
With feelings very much softened by 
the new friendship that I had fonne^ 
I replied, ** I have no pleasure, James, 
in witnessing the agonies and death- 
struggles of innocent and unoffending 
birds." 

"Just so," said he, "nor have I; 
and on that account we don't give the 
innocents time to struggle. But what 
will you do ? Emma has a little busi- 
ness to transact in Chesterton, and 
nobody will be at home.*' 

I had it upon the very tip of my 
tongue to say that I had a little busi- 
ness to transact in Chesterton too, but 
I could not summon courage to speak 
the lie. I looked at Emma- instead, 
and permitted her to ioterpret, if she 
could, the purpose I immediately de- 
signed. A soft suffusion of her cheek 
spoke dictionaries. Temple continued, 

" If you go, you stand a good 
chance of winning a little money* It 
will make up for past losses." 

«* You know, James, I never bet,*' 

'' What ! not upon the trump card?** 

** I mean except at whist. 

'« Well, follow your own inclination. 
It is my duty not to advise you. I 
should be truly miserable, Caleb, if I 
thought you lost your money in conse- 
quence of following my advice. It is 
a great comfort to feel, in whatever 
happens to our friends, that our own 
conscience stands clear and unao- 
cused.** 

" Why, what can happen to me^ 
James P**^ • 
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** Oh^nothbg at all in this instance; 
I speak generally. Had you not bet- 
ter finish the poem } *' 

I did so, sounding, as 1 proceeded, 
a touching loTelom note, and fasten- 
ing upon ereiT syllable that alluded 
ever so distantly to my own condition, 
an emphasis that shoolc the words to 
pieces. My looks accompanied the 
accents ; and with the aid of both, I 
thought it very hard if Emma could 
not be brought to understand that I 
was the dove, and she the turtle, so 
tenderly described in the melodious 
song. I became strikingly pathetic, 
as 1 concluded with an effort to bury 
the last words in her very soul^ 

^'Bot, oh ! if fickle and nochute, 

(Fm^iiM a tranuiemt thought,) 
TImq eouldit bMODM onkind at last. 

And icora thy prtttnt lot — 
Ko need of lightDing from on high, 

Or kites whh cmd beak. 
Denied ibe endeaiiDenti of thine eye, 

Thb widow'd heart woukl break." 

During this recitation. Temple had 
been desperately attentive to his draw- 
ing, and his head almost touched the 
paper, so strongly was it curved to- 
wards it. I had scarcely finished be- 
fore he threw his pencil with some 
energy on the table, and burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter.— I was 
surprised. 

«* Excuse me, my dear Caleb. Upon 
my soul, I beg your pardon. It is 
horribly rude, and in shocking bad 
taste. But I couldn't help it. It was 
such a queer idea. It just occurred 
to me what a devilish good methodist 
parson you would make.** 

The sight is not so easily offended 
as the hearing, or else the eye b 
bolder than the tongue ; for it will be 
allowed by all, that before modesty 
herself we may look at what we dare 
not prate about. There are objects, 
the slightest oral allusion to which 
would justify a sentence of relegation, 
upon which we may openly gaze un- 
censured and undisturbed. Further 
than this: the eye may talk when the 
mouth must hush, and surely it is a 
mercifbl consideration that has sup- 
plied the former with the faculty of 
speech, when the latter is closed by 
vrudence or by fear. I had now 
known Emma Fitzjones three months. 
At the earliest moment of our in- 
terview, I had fallen beneath the 
aggression of her beauty. My love 
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grew in proportion to the quick- 
ness with which it was at first call- 
ed forth. It increased by what it 
fed on. I had long ceased to be mas- 
ter of my actions — of mvself. Ab- 
sorbed in her existence, I had no hap- 
piness excluded from her presence, no 
real joy but in feasting on her charms. 
More than any thing else, I desired 
to tell her so, to acqa^dnt her with the 
strength and depth of my passion, and 
to implore her to requite my true af- 
fection — to exchange her maiden love 
for mine. Many opportunities I had 
to make this interesting communica- 
tion ; but I might have been dumb for 
any help my tongue afforded me. It 
would not budge. Every attempt I 
made to disburthen my poor over- 
loaded heart, threatened me with suf- 
focation — the words stuck in my 
throat, so sure as I called them there 
for utterance. In this extremity, for 
the same reason that the blind man 
applies to hb sense of touch, I invok- 
ed the assistance of my eyes, and elo- 
quent I am sure they were, if they 
delivered half that my flurried soul 
conveyed to them. I hoped, believed, 
felt that I was understood. Still one 
sellable would have made assurance 
^ubly sure, and, till it was spoken, I 
was virtually as much separated from m^ 
prize as on the evening when I caught 
the first half glimpse of it, ignorant 
and careless of the value of the trea- 
sure that had lighted on my path. 
Determined to make a confession, sa- 
tbfied that I should be able to do no 
such thing — alternately courageous 
as a lion, and shy and fearful as a 
lamb— on the morning subsequent to 
the above scene, I planted myself in a 
narrow lane, through which I knew 
she must walk on her way to Chester- 
ton. 

It was a brisk, autumnal morning— 
bright, and love-inspiring. The neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge, it must be 
confessed, has very little interest in 
the picturesque. Those mighty small- 
nesses, the Gog-magog excrescences, 
in spite of the pardonable and fond 
pride of the ambitious native, who 
would fain believe them mountains, 
look painfully ridiculous on the sen- 
sible horizon, as they rise there an 
inch or two higher than the broad and 
barren level. Green lanes are few, 
the sweet sequestered spots are none. 
The far- renowned Cam herself, save 
where she winds with unobtrusive and 
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scholastie gtwoe, rippljr and clear, be- 
side some grassy college^ plain^what 
is she but a slice of muddied Thames^ 
out OD a windy day> and at its ugliest 
turn, and fixed between her own two 
aguish banks of dripping rushes? The 
sun, this fair autumnal morning, shone 
upon nature in her lowliest attire, and 
still my throbbing heart, tuned to 
sympathy by loye, looked from within, 
and saw all things beautiful. With 
what a show of loveliness can the 
source of light and the source of all 
human joy, deck and enliven the mean- 
est spot of earth I It was a buoyant 
day — one that, as it passes, we would 
gladly ding to, or keep back — a 
cheerful and a cheering day. Ah ! I 
have known many such, m seasons, 
too, of trial and of anguish, and they 
have stanched the tear and eased the 
brain, and drawn with silken force the 
sonl from evil thoughts to thoughts of 
kindliness and love. Ah 1 thrice bless* 
ed giver of light and warmth I Surely 
it was upon a ray of sunny light that 
the illuminated thought of immortality 
first streamed into the savage mind I 
^ At an early hour I took up my posi- 
tion. I was sure that I should see 
her. She had not told me so; but a 
conviction, more satisfying than mere 
words, supported my belief— a convic- 
tion born of indistinct, impalpable 
declarations ; a thousand evident no- 
things, from which I flattered my- 
self not only into a certainty of our 
present meeting, but into a gratifying 
belief that I had already won her vir- 
gin young affections. I must have 
presented a strange spectacle to an 
attentive observer, had such a one been 
present. I was ashamed to be found 
by her watching for her appearance. 
I desired rather to suggest the idea 
that chance had brought us at the 
same time to the spot. With this 
deliberate view, I marched to the ex- 
treme end of the lane, turned the 
angle of it, and took my body out of 
sight. With my head peeping round 
the corner, I marked the entrance into 
the street of every femide figure. Did 
any one assume the most remote like- 
ness to the lady I expected, in an 
instant I was out, advancing towards 
her with my quickest, busiest step. 
Many blue bonnets, and msny grey 
pelisses, doomed me to disappointment, 
and sent me, drooping, back ag<dn. 
For two good hours had I been ''a 
wakeful sentry, and on duty now/' 
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when a form, difficult indeed to be 
mistaken, tripped into the lane. Flush- 
ed and confused, I hurried from the 
point of observation, and staggered 
towards it— I was at Emma's side. 

We stopped, we blushed, and spoke. 
I made a puerile remark, to which she 
gave some answer, and then moved 
gently on. I turned to go in snch 
good company. Oh, she would not 
think of that— she could not take me 
back again. I was growing a sad 
inventor. With brazen audacity, al^ 
belt with a weak and faltering voice, 
I said that I was walking forward 
when the sight of her had stopped me 
in my progress. Did she suppose, I 
marvel, that I had eyes behind as 
well as eyes before? 

How shall I narrate the whole of a 
conversation which was forgotten an 
hour after it took place, or which, 
more properly to speak, never was 
remembered? We walked on. For 
the first time I had possession of her 
arm. I held it at a modest distance, 
and scarcely felt its fiury weight. 
Proud as a monarch was I of my 
prize I As we proceeded, the sensible 
burthen became distinct and unde- 
niable, and my heart grew bolder. A 
tender pressure, hardly intended, con- 
ceived and executed like a flash, sus- 
pended me in keen and dreadful doubt. 
It did NOT offend. I gloried in tri- 
umphant love. Still we proceeded, 
and the arm I gathered in a closer 
fold, and constrained with gentlest 
might. We reached the water side. 
Upon the bank we strolled, silent and 
overpowered. Her arm had fallen, 
and our hands were clasped. Oh for 
a word to speak, to utter, and relievo 
my full and parching throat ! I raised 
the hand — that fair and milkwhite 
hand — I kissed and seared it with my 
burning tears. 

<* Emma, Emma," I cried, the 
awakened water-drops still pouring 
down my boyish cheeks, *< do you 
love me ? Say you do I Let me hear 
you say it ! " 

Her head fell upon my shoulder, 
and the beautiful black hdr, released 
from its imprisonment, flowed loosely 
to her shoulders. I kissed her eonJ 
lips. ** Tell me, Emma, that you love 
me. Say that you would give up 
every thing for me. I could die for 
you. I cannot live without you. TeU 
me, dearest Emma, could yon be 
happy all your days with a poor 
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cler^man for your partner ? Oh« I 

could be steeped in porerty with yoUf 

and still be rich! Speak» speak to 

me, dearest Emma!" She pressed 

my hand. I was answered, and was 

happy. 

How, upon our road homeward, we 
chatted alx>ut flowers and birds, and 
every beauteous thing of life I Ho w sud- 
denly nnresenred did we become ! How 
Tery much she was pleased with objects 
that afforded me delight, and how in- 
teresting to me was every little mat- 
ter that had a share in her esteem ! 
How strange, how thrilling, how 
delicious, was this young excitement ! 
How curious in its effects, especially 
in driving from my mind all thought 
of ** honoured parents,*' and from the 
recollection of my Emma the little 
business that she had to do in Ches- 
terton! 

I had eaten nothing throughout the 
day. Before seeing Emma, I could 
as easily hare committed murder as 
swallowed food. The thought of it 
was more than sufScient. The idea, 
however, lost much of its grossness 
when, in the evening, mv appetite, no 
longer encumbered with the doubts 
and anxieties, the fears and hopes of 
an undeclared passion, asserted its 
natural and long-establbhed claims. 
I ate heartilv, and fortified the patient 
stomach with draughts of wine, that 
well repaid it for its previous fast. 
Stimulated to a high degree — my ani- 
mal spirits within a hair of spoiling 
my better judgment — mercurial and 
bold, I sprang, at the close of dinner, 
from my own fireside, and flew to 
Templets favoured cottage. I was 
engaged to take a hand at the eternal 
whist- table. The three visiters and 
Temple were assembled. They look- 
ed, all of them, awfully savage. 
Temple's gun, or eye, or hand, had 
failed him in the morning, and he and 
his backers bad lost considerably. 
They were very spitefbl, and recrimi- 
nations and sour bandyings passed 
amongst them with a very faint re- 
serve. My elation was all the stronger 
for the contrast Mr Roberts, one of 
the gentlemen, the most ill-natured of 
the lot, affected to believe that I was 
laughing l>ecause he was grave; and 
more than once, in addressing me, he 
bordered on the offensive and the per- 
sonal. I was in no humour for quar- 
relling, and I laughed the more. 
When the men ceased to upbraid one 
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another, and had talked their spleen 
clean out, they sat down to their usual 
game, but not with their osud grace. 
After two rubbers, I cut in. I was 
the opponent of Mr Roberts, and on 
this occasion I had a wicked desire to 
beat him; not for the sake' of his 
money— I had already parted freely 
with too much of my own to have any 
keen coveting for that—it was his 
obstinate peevbhness that 1 thought to 
irritate, his discontented temper that 
I wished to gall. I was not prepared 
for the advantage of attack which he 
shortly offered. I played with more 
than ordinary attention, or, more pro« 
perly to speak, I played with atten- 
tion. I had never done so until this 
evening, nor should I now, if my 
existing relation with Emma had not 
put me entirely at ease. I marked 
the playing well. It was the lead of 
Roberts's partner* I studied my own 
hand closely ; but in the very act my 
eye was directed, I knew not by what 
incitement, to my adversary's move- 
ments. Judge my surprise when I 
beheld Roberts secretly displaying the 
front of his cards to his partner, and 
making signs with his fingers respect- 
ing them. He was as cool and collected 
as though he could not conceive the 
possibility of detection. He observed 
me, reversed the position of his cards, 
and said nothiog. Fired by the wine, 
roused by the fraud, I placed my cards 
upon, the table, and impeached him 
without hesitation. 

. " Roberts,*' I exclaimed, <* you are 
a cheat! You have robbed me of 
every farthing that you have pre* 
tended to win." 

Roberts turned pale ; but asked me 
very quietly what I meant. Temple 
was astonished, and likewise called 
upon me for an explanation. I gave 
it, and he received the accusation with 
incredulity. He would not, he could 
not believe it I must be mbtaken. 
I was excited. I had drunk too much 
wine ; it had got the better of me. 
He had known Roberts for years ; he 
was honour itself, and, more than that, 
was one of his — Temple's— dearest 
friends. I had made a great mistake, 
and must certainly apologize. I was 
sure that I had made no mistake, and 
I reiterated the charge more warmly, 
and with greater vehemence. The 
cards were thrown up, and we all rose 
from the table. 

''Caleb/* said Temple, •<yoa are 
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verv much to blame. However* I 
shall not permit either of yon to leave 
this room until the matter is cleared 
up. You have brought a serious charge 
against my friend. You are too hasty* 
and don't understand the usages of 
society. This is a shocking breach of 
good manners, and you must learn to 
behave better* or you U get into trouble. 
I don*t know what strange delusion 
you are labouring under ; but I will 
take my oath that Roberts is as inno- 
cent of any desire to cheat you as I 
am. He must have been mad if he 
had been so barefaced.** 

" Mad, or rogue, Temple," I an- 
swered, nettled by the partiality which 
he exhibited for Roberts, ''he did it, 
and I tell him so to his teeth.** 

" You are a liar,** replied the unre- 
served Roberts. 

" I say this will not do,** said Tem- 

Ele, interposing. " You shall not 
rawl here, Stukely, I reauest you 
at once to make an apology. * 

*' Honour itself sidled up to me, 
manifestly expecting my compliance. 

" Temple, I can t, I won*t. The 
apology, if apology could meet the 
case, should come from him. I will 
swear to the truth of what I assert, and 
I will not be bullied.** 

" Come, come, Stukely,** said Tem- 
ple seriously, *' I shall not allow this 
language ; we have been good friend?, 
and I hope we shall remain so. There- 
fore, hold a rein upon your tongue. I 
never permit strong expressions even 
in jest. It is difficult to draw a line 
when the bounds of propriety are 
broken down. You understand me ? " 

'* Why do you persist. Temple, in 
believing his statement rather than 
mine?" 

«' Why do you persist in believing 
your own heated imagination in pre- 
ference to your cool reason? Uoes 
it stand to reason, that before your 
very eyes he would conunit himself? 
** Now, Berry," he said, turning to 
Roberts*s partner, " you are a gentle- 
man.*' (Berry blushed.) '* You would 
not submit to the disgrace of telling a 
lie. I appeal to you. You must have 
seen Roberts if he did this. I call 
u^on you, in the name of our long 
fnendship, to speak the truth. Is there 
any foundation for this charge? An- 
swer me upon your honour as a gen- 
tleman.*' 

Berry blushed again* but not so 
deeply as before. At last* without 
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blushing at all, he replied — *' Upon m j 
honour as a gentleman* Mr Stukelj 
is quite in the wrong.** 

" There r* said Roberts, opening his 
eyes, and elevating his eyebrows after 
the fashion of innocent and injured in- 
dividuals. 

** There r echoed Temple* «<what 
would you have more ?*' 

Believing that I could not have less 
in the way of satisfaction, I took my 
hat, and, without another word, made 
my way to the door. Temple fol- 
lowed me. 

•• Stukely,*' said he, *• you are not 
in a condition to be reasoned with to- 
night.** 

" Temple," I replied, «* you are 
mistaken. I never was cooler in my 
life — never more sober. You will find 
me no easier to be dealt with in regard 
to this business, to-morrow, or the 
next day, or this da^ twelvemonth. I 
could not be deceived. I saw Ro- 
berts communicating with Bernr, with 
or without Berry*s consent, for 1 hadn't 
time to fix him, I have always lost 
with Roberts; indeed, I have never 
won at your table — the reason why is 
now clear. Mind, I accuse no one 
but him. I have no right to do so ; 
but he is a sneaking blackguard, and 
I will tell him so agun. Do I talk as 
if I were dnink ?** 

''You certainly do not talk as 
though you were sober. You have 
spoken a word or two, Stukely, that I 
must call to your memory to-morrow. 
I am certain that you will be too glad 
to make every reparation for the in- 
suit you have offered, not only to Ro- 
berts, but, by implication, even to me. 
I will not take advantage of you' now. 
I will speak to you after a night's 
sleep, and if you arc then prepared to 
tell the same story, and to take the 
consequences, rest assured that no 
difficulty shall be put in your way. 
Good-night." 

It was a froety evening. There are 
some thoughts that protect the inner 
man from all external chills. Mine 
were not of that character. Even the 

Srominent image of Emma receded 
efore the contemplation of a duel, or 
a set of duels, into which I beheld my- 
self on the point of being trapped. It 
was no agreeable vista ; but I saw no 
honourable way of escape, if the alter- 
native were forced upon roe. One 
thing was certain — I would be fooled 
no longer, whatever might be the con- 
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sequence. If it were neceisary to esta- 
blish my position at the muzzle of a 
pistol, better to run the risk, better be 
shot at oiiee» than hare no peace of 
mind— than be made the butt and 
sport of every knave and trickster. 
Emma would love me surely not the 
lees that I had asserted my manhood, 
and maintained its rights. Was it 
not due to her that there should be 
nothing contemptible and cowardly In 
the man ^hom she had honoured by 
her choice ? 

How quick is thought. Restless and 
mysterious operation ! How it leaps 
from pole to pole, and touches in an 
instant all the various chords with 
which the human heart is strung— 
eliciting now celestial harmony, and 
now discordant Jangling notes of 
earth! In a moment — oh, how well 
do I remember it ! — I had reached mr 
cottage gate— in a moment every high 
■and lofty fancy was disturbed! My 
motber*s words, as she sat at my beii- 
side on the last evening, rang in my 
ears* and started up a train of bitterest 
reflection. One true friend, to have 
whispered one true word, would have 
drawn me from the mesh that had en- 
tangled me. None was near, and I 
was left to the protection of a seduced 
conscience. Maddened by the con- 
viction of my disloyalty, by the view 
of my true situation, which blazed for 
a brief interval before my reason, as if 
light from heaven had placed it there, 
the finest thread would have forced 
me back to peace and happiness — no 
saving hand might help me. I lived 
to learn that when we wiU betray our- 
selves we shall, and though the door 
of refuge stands gaping in our front, 
we rather turn aside, and, with deli- 
' beration, pass into perdition. 

As I took my breakfast on the fol- 
lowinff morning, revolving in my mind 
the liabilities of the day, I was dis- 
turbed by the arrival of a visiter. A 
young ladv entered my apartment at 
the same instant that a maid- servant 
announced her. It was Emma — In 
great trouble and distress. Her eyes, 
red from weeping* were still suffused 
with tears. 

As soon as we were left together, I 
ran to her side. 

*«< What is the matter?*' I asked, in 
great alarm. 

•* Oh, Mr Stukely,** replied the lady, 
indulgi^g in a fresh burst of tears* 
«< what Is it you have done 1 You 
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have rendered me the most miserable 
of women. Why, oh why, did you Call 
forth an interest in this aching heart, 
to surround and agitate it bo soon with 
terror and alarm ?** 

" Dearest Miss Fitijones, I implore 

Jou to compose yourself. I really 
on't know what you mean.** Emma 
would not compose herself, and I was 
rendered very uncomfortable. 

" Mr Stukely,** she continued, <' do 
not disguise the matter. I have heard 
it all. You have quarrelled with Mr 
Roberts, that desperate man, and he 
has chflillenged you. Of is about to 
challenge you, to fight** 

«' Well, what can t do, Emma?" 
I replied. *' If he challenges me* I 
suppose I must meet him. I don't 
know much about these affairs* but I 
believe that is the usual course.** 

*' Do not talk so, Mr Stukely. You 
wbh to break my heart.** 

I seized her hand, and imprinted on 
it an ardent kiss, in order to assure 
her that I wished no such thlog. 

" Believe me, dearest, dearest Emma* 
I would lay down my life to servevou. 
Advise me in this business. What 
ought I to do? What shall I do to 
dry those tears, and make you happy?** 

•• Why did you quarrel with him?'* 

*' Because the rascal cheated me." 

^' Are you sure of it ? Is it impos- 
sible for you to have erred?** 

'' Ah t I see, Emma. Your cousin 
has told you that I am in the wrong. 
He did not behave well to me last 
night.*' 

<* Mr Stukely*** said Emma, colour- 
ine slightly — '* do not* I beseech you» 
call Mr Temple my cousin any longer.** 

** Has he ceased to deserve Uie 
title?" I enquired. 

" Ah I Mr Stukely, mine is a his- 
tory that would move a heart of stone 
to pity. One day you may hear it. 
You may deem me then less worthy 
of your love — not less anobieot of your 
sympathy and compassion. 

" Miss Fitzjones,** I replied, moved 
by her melancholy tone* *' I have read 
of such cases. I can partly guess your 
cause of sorrow. You have been left 
to the charge of your relative* and 
you have not eipertenced the brother- 
ly affection which your dying parents 
looked for with confidence at his 
hands. Possibly he has dissipated 
your fortune* your little snbitance. 
Ah I Emma* yon do not know me. 
Yon cannot know the intensity of my 
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passion, if yon deem that I shall love from the chair-^tottered across the 
you the less because I take you penni- room» and vanished. 
X r.,1- .. .u_jj-.-^._v-^ ** Why. is she here, you 

faced hypocrite V^ 



less. The time may not be distant when 
a husband's love shall make amends 
for aU." 

« Let us change the subject*" said 
Emma» drying her tears. '* I wish to 
spare you from these men. Are you 
morally certain that there was ground 
last night for your suspicion ? ** 

«* I will swear it." 

" And will you not retract your 
words?" 

'< No, Emma— not until you bid 
me." 

<' Then, dear Mr Stukely, I do bid, 
and entreat you. You must not run 
iDto this dreadful danger. You might 
have been — I do not say you were-^ 
mistaken. Is it right to sacrifice a 
life upon such a doubt ? And a life 
will be sacrificed — for Roberts and 
all those men are deadly shots. If he 
were to kill you — ^if your blood " 

The lady could not proceed. Her 
apprehension dissolved in tears — aud 
her tears choked her utterance. She 
sobbed in my arms. 

'* Dearest maiden/' I exclaimed, 
whilst I pressed her to my bosom, 
'Met me be worthy of this noble 
heart!" 

And then the door slammed open— 
and James Temple rushed in — his face 
pale— his lips frothy with rage. 

He cried out, running up to me at 
the same time, with his fists clenched. 
*' Accursed betrayer I Double, double 
rillain 1" 

I held the furious man at arm*8 
length, and Emma Fitzjones screamed 
out and fainted. 

** What do you mean. Temple ?*' I 
asked in great affright. 

" What I " answered he. " What f 
do you ask me what ? Look at the 

gartner of your guilt. Is this your 
oasted friendship ? This your hon- 
our ? This year simple-mindedness ? 
Oh I what an adder have I nourished 
in mv bosom I " 

** Temple, be not mistaken. It will 
be well with you if your conscience 
stands as free as mine is now in all 
that touches that young lady. Look 
Into your heart. Ask it how it has 
performed the duties that your re- 
lationship, your tie of blood impo- 
sed upon you ? Whence do those 
tears flow but froih your neglect— her 
cousin*s cruelty?" 

The lady recovered — raised herself 
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** I am not bound to answer that. 
I am no hypocrite. In due time^ I 
should have told you all. My purpose 
was honourable — 1 have no reason to 
blush for the feelings which I this mo- 
ment entertain for your fair cousin." 

" My fair coosin 1 Stukdy, yon 
play your part naturally, Ad yet not 
well enough. You cannot impose 
upon me by this deep game. My fair 
cousin ! Cousin I on, most plausible 
villain!" 

<' Yes, cousin. Is she not ? " 

" No man, Stukely, unless he were 
lost to all principle and manly feeling, 
would stoop to this behaviour. I ask 
you one question. Would you have 
me think you an ass, an idiot, a dolt, 
a fool ? Are you a child in leading- 
strings ? What are you ? My cousin ! 
Oh! you are very simple, or very 
kcen.'^ 

'< Is she not your cousin ? " 

" No ! " roared Temple, in a voice 
of thunder. 

'< Why have you led me to believe, 
then, that she was ? Why have you 
called her cousin ? ** 

« No, Stukely, this will not do. It 
is very convenient to be thought a 
greenhorn at times ; but you may pre- 
sume upon your credit, and then the 
trick smelb. A boy of twelve years 
would have no excuse for shutting his 
eyes against conviction. The fact 
stared you in the face. Yon have 
known — it b useless for you to deny 
it — ^you have had a hundred opportu- 
nities of remarking the delicate con- 
nexion that existed between that lady, 
and myself. You have taken advan- 
tage of our intimacy to seduce her 
affections. You have poisoned her 
mind. You have violated the rights 
of hospitality. I received you as a 
friend and a brother— you have re- 
paid me like a midnight assassin." 

I was about to reply, but he stopped 
me. 

" I want no explanation — no words. 
There are offences so black, so heinous, 
that no satisfaction can meet them. I 
ask no satisfaction. You are below 
my consideration. Had the ladv been 
my wife I would have winged you.* 
In thai case I wonld have honoured 
you with a bullet. I will not now 
enable you to be oaUed a gentleman 
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by plaeiDg myself in the condition of 
your adversary. I repudiate and scorn 
you. Take the lady, and may she 
find in you a warm and faithful 
friend." He paused for a second* and 
then continued,— 

** One word more bAbre I leare 
your hateful presence. I came on 
Roberta's business. After what has 
happened, I promise you that he will 
treat your paltry accusation with all 
the serioilsness it merits. Both it and 
^ou he thoroughly despises. There 
IS but one step more in baseness and 
depravity. Take it» and crown your 
Tillany. Desert and throw upon the 
world the poor and credulous object 
of your designs. You have ripened 
the seeds of corruption in her heart- 
laugh at her— turn her adrift— and let 
her reap the fruit in misery and pro- 
stitution.** 

Mr Temple sud no more. He de- 
parted; and I stood horrified and 
aghast. A cold perspiration hung 
about me» and the earth seemed ra* 
pidly to sink. I paced the room to 
aare myself from falling. 

I repeated his words— oh, what 
dreadful words to use to me I Surely, 
surely, I did not deserye them ! I en- 
deavoured to gather together all the 
past. I Towed, if I could discoyer 
any thing to justify this terrible abuse, 
he should have the benefit of that 
discovery ; and I would on my knees 
demand permission to explain away 
bis false suspicions. If not, I felt I 
could not bear to live without some 
satisfaction for this tremendous in. 
suit. 

*' What opportunities have I had/' 
I asked myself, " to notice this ac- 
cursed connexion? None — no, not 
one.*' But I remembered, all at once, 
the smiles and half expressions which 
bad escaped him when he mentioned 
Emma's name, or referred in an espe- 
cial manner to his cotuin. These 
bints, which I had invariably taken as 
flattering intimations of her regard for 
me, were evidently intended to warn 
me of her character. Other little 
matters — trifling — scarcely worth no- 
ticing — corroborated this idea, as soon 
as the idea was started — and I was 
carried to the verge of madness. I 
could not reproach Temple. I pitied 
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him — and cursed myself. I had in- 
deed been a child, a fool, an idiot, it 
was too true; but no villain — no be- 
trayer. Blinded I had been by pas- 
sion — ignorant beyond excuse; but 
I was free, thank God, from criminal 
attaint 1 In the broad day I could 
assert and prove my innocence. What 
should prevent me ? Spurred by the 
consciousness of unstained integrity, 
I rushed from my dwelling to Temple's 
cottage. I reached it quickly— the 
desecrated temple — alas, how different 
did it look 1 Robbed of its beauty by 
some fell enchantment I My heart 
failed me as my trembling foot ascend- 
ed the accustomed stair. Should she 
be there ! I could not look upon her 
with an unkind eye — I could not meet 
her with an unblushing cheek ! Stung 
and emboldened by Temple's hideous 
charge — I crushed my fears, and every 
thought of tenderness — and walked 
boldly on. I entered the apartment ; 
and there alone, weeping bitterly, sat 
Emma. I glanced around for Tem- 
ple, then hesitated— stopped. What 
should I do? She did not raise her 
eyes— she knew that I was present — 
her sobs grew louder. My heart 
pleaded wildly for the helpless wo- 
man, and I could not reason with that 
treacherous heart. It softened and 
subdued me. Oh, I loved her still — 
passionately, dearly loved her— loved 
as I could never love again ! 

** Emma," I said, *' tell me, where 
is Temple?" 

** Gonel" she replied, without mov- 
ing. " Gone for ever !" 

•• What, left the university ?** 

" Yes," she answered — her eyes 
still fixed upon the earth. 

*^ Emma," — I exclaimed with an 
instinct of alarm — " May God bless 
you, and forgive me. Farewell 1 " 

I had summoned resolution to be 
virtuous. I departed. As I de« 
scended, I heard a loud and fearful 
woman's scream, and at the same time 
a heavy fall — I ran back with the 
greatest speed. The poor girl had 
fainted. I raised her from the ground 
— she breathed hard — and bled pro- 
fusely from a wound she had received 
in falling. She was once more in my 
quivering arms ! 
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FIYB TEARS IN INDIA. 



Late years have introduced a new 
species of authorship to the world, to 
which it has been indebted for much 
interest* considerable amusement, and 
a certain quantity of valuable informa- 
tion. Those works are the penman- 
ship of military and nayal men— two 
classes of society* amon^ whom it was 
once the fashion to ridicule all author- 
ship* and not an individual of whom 
would have dared to lift his head with- 
out a blush* at the mess or in the 
ward-room* if he had been found guilty 
of writing the Iliad or the thirty*fi?e 
plays of Shakspeare. But this folly 
has fortunately passed away* and we 
bare now all the adyantage of all the 
opportunities which a service spread 
round the globe gives^ to intelligent 
and lively men, of telling us a thou- 
sand thinffs which we should never 
otherwise have known — of telling them 
with the freshness of eye-witnesses* and* 
what is scarcely less valuable* of tell- 
ing them with the freedom* ease* and 
vivacity of men engaged in the most 
animating of all professions. But we 
must acknowledge that we greatly 
prefer their journals* narratives* and 
tours* to their novels. The construc- 
tion of a clever romance is not for 
every man ; what b more* it deprives 
us of the especial object which we have 
in view in the works of the soldier and 
sailor ; it wants the reality* the truth* 
the newness* the substance which we 
long for in every thing* and which we 
expect from them par exceiknce. 

The work which lies before us is 
one of that order which we wish to 
see a succession of* from the crowd 
of accomplished men who are now 
fighting the battles or sustaining 
the diplomacy of England throughout 
the world. It is the narrati? e of a 
very stirring and diversified career, in 
that country which is now turning 
every English eye upon it with such 
mingled melancholy and admiration — 
melancholy for the errors of- its go- 
vernment* and admiration for the gal- 
lantry of those brave men who have 
been thrown into such formidable 
trials by folly or by fortune. The 



writer* a man of high connexion* had 
eveiy opportunity of seeing Indian 
life in its best points of view* and his 
detail is picturesque, rapid* and spi- 
rited. Yet, to comprehend its nature* 
it must be remembered that the writer 
was an aide-de-camp. Now* every 
man who knows any thing of the army* 
knows that an aide-de-camp is a being 
totally ^t generis ; that in the army 
he is what a MarveiUieux is in a Pa- 
risian salon* or an Exquuite in a Lon- 
don one ; that the magic of mounting 
the staff feather* and buttoning on him 
the staff coat* instantly transforms 
him from the thorough-going, com- 
monplace* quietsubaltem of the march- 
^og regiment* into the most brilliant 
biding on the face of the earth. The 
transformation of the chrysalis to the 
butterfly* Is not half so rapid or the 
hundreath part so showy. It changes 
the whole nature. In some instances 
it operates as a total loss of memory* 
and the new being forgets every faoe 
it had ever been familiar with before : 
in others it produces the most extra* 
ordinary influx of military knowledge; 
and the ensign or lieutenant, who to- 
day knew nothing beyond keeping the 
step and wheeling into line* to-morrow 
talks of the manoeuvring of brigades* 
(battalions are below him,) criticizes 
the mistakes of commanders-in-chief, 
and is very moderate if he does not 
direct his genius to the conduct of the 
next campaign. It must be admitted 
that all are not seized with this sudden 
oblivion of their pedestrian comrades; 
but the memory is remarkably apt to 
decay on bygone matters* and the mi- 
litary dictation to swell Into prodigious 
magnitude. The " staff of the army*** 
however* are not to be confoimded 
with this glittering species any more 
than the sabre with the epaulette. The 
quartermaster- general and his people* 
the adjutant-general* the chief en- 
gineer, and their departments* are a 
grave* hard-working, and hard- worked 
set — the eyes, tongue* and brains of 
the army ; the aide-de-camp answers 
for the lace and buttons. However* 
we shall readily allow that the present 
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writer exhibits cleverness-^that he tells 
his stonr well ; and though for a tacti- 
cian whose whole eampaignlng had 
been in England, and in the piping 
times of the world, he is rather miick 
in detecting the blunders of brigadiers 
and rectifying grand manoeuvres, he 
is a lively describer of things before 
his eye, and does not fill his pages with 
that greatest of all bobes, long descrip- 
tions of palaces and pagodas. 

He sailed from England with a 
part of his regiment, the 90th, in Jan- 
uary 1836; they had the advantage 
of a good stout ship of 960 tons, 
teak'built, which battled successfully 
with the bad weather down the Chan- 
nel. For some days the whole of the 
landsmen suffered that most hopeless 
of miseries, sea-sickness ; but the 
colonel, an old soldier, applied a more 
successful remedy than the doctor's, 
by obliging every officer to keep watch 
strictly in his turn, and not to leave 
the deck until he saw his successor 
come up. Some compulsion was of 
course necessary, and the sick men did 
not much like to leave their beds; but, 
sick or well, they must come up : and 
this species of discipline was found the 
speediest cure. Some volunteered their 
appearance on the second day, and 
nearly all the third. The Bay of Bis- 
cay, as usual, tried them again; but 
even this was soon got over ; and by 
the time they came within sight of 
Madeira, all were well. The voyage 
to the Line consisted of the usual 
amusement of looking out for sharks 
and porpoises ; but they had the better 
amusement of getting up a play, and 
compiling a newspaper — the latter, 
however, we should consider as a ra- 
ther hazardous experiment, and likely 
to bring the most accomplished editor 
into a scrape. The vulgar foolery of 
Neptune*s visit on crossing the Line 
was regularly gone through — a piece 
of brutality which ought to be abo- 
lished, as its only effect is to make the 
actors insolent, the crew drunk* estab- 
lish a species of dirty extortion, and 
disgust every body. 

Their approach to the Oape was 
marked by the flights of birds. Cape 
pigeons, and the albatross. With the 
usual absurdity and cruelty which sti- 
mulate gentlemen where any thing is 
to be shot at, they brought down many 
of the albatrosses — fine creatures, 
some of them measuring nine feet 
from wing to wing. The flight of the 
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sea bird gives a higher idea of buoy- 
ancv and force than that of any land 
bird, the eagle not excepted. They 
float on the air, rather than fly; a 
single wave of the wing carries them 
along through a prodigious distance, 
and they seem to enjoy all the delight 
of movement in an element wholly 
their own. 

In March they rounded the Cape-« 
saw the mighty surges that eternally 
lash that famous promontonr. After 
rounding the Cape, it was found that 
their provisions were likely to fall 
short, and they were obliged to run 
for the SeycheUes, a group of islands 
to the north of Madagascar. They 
cast anchor in the island of Mabe, 
and were delighted with the beauty of 
the landscape and the richness of 
its tropical productions. They were 
charmed with the oriental forests 
sheeting the hills, and not less charm- 
ed with the pine-apples growing luxu- 
riantly under their shade. It was a 
delightful resource after four months 
of shipboard. The island of Mahe 
is a fine specimen of Indian nature, 
though but sixteen miles long and five 
broad. It had then a little garrison, 
a detachment of the 99th regiment; 
but might easily be fortified, and 
ought to be, as in war it would be a 
tempting ]prize to an active enemy, 
and would afford an incomparable 
shelter for privateers to cut up our 
Indian trade. 

Towards the end of May the regi- 
ment disembarked in Colombo. Ceylon, 
in this aspect, does not offer much 
gratification to the eye. It exhibits 
only a low sandy beach, beaten by a 
hign surf, and fringed with cocoa- 
nut trees ; but the town exhibited the 
work of English hands. The streets 
were clean, the verandahs and house- 
fronts looked gay, and double rows of 
trees in the principal street — a legacy 
of the Dutch-^gave the fresh look that 
vegetation always gives to a town. 
Lieutenant Fane was not destined to 
remain long in Ceylon. Greneral Sir 
Henry Fane, then commander«in -chief 
in India, was his uncle, and he speedily 
received an appointment on his stan. 
Before setting out for India, Sir WiU 
mot Horton, the governor, gave him 
an invitation to visit him at Candy, 
the ancient capital. He found the 
road — «n English road, cut by Sir 
Edward Barnes, and of the best kind^ 
passed through a beautiful oountiy— 
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and regards Candy as suprior in point 
of climato and every thing else to its 
younger rival Colombo. The gover- 
nor's bonse he regards as a very fine 
specimen of the style of houses built 
for European occupation — large* airy> 
and handsome. The old palace of 
the Candian princes is a large and 
curious specimen of native architec- 
ture, now converted into government 
offlces-*the last king being a savage» 
who* turning into a madman* cut off 
heads* and pounded his courtiers alive. 
As it was impossible to endure him 
any longer* he was dethroned at the 
request of his ministers^ and sent to a 
fortress in Hindostan. In July the 
young aide-de-camp reached Madras, 
enjoyed for a few days the festive 
glories of the settlement* lived at the 
superb garrison club* dined at regi- 
mental messes* went to balls* and a&r 
those severities of a soldier's life, em- 
barked on board a magnificent ship of 
1100 tons bound for Calcutta. 

We are not to suppose that a young 
officer* nephew to the commander-in- 
chief* was likely to see the rough side 
of things in India. Accordingly* his 
whole career was a sort of pleasure 
promenade. He saw all the pleasant- 
est diversities of Indian life* went 
every where in the train of his dis« 
tinguished relative* passed through a 
succession of feasts and fetes ; and* as 
as there was no war, saw all the splen- 
dours of the greatest military estab- 
lishment of the empire, without suf- 
fering any of the hard usage which* in 
actual campaigning* may reach even 
aides-de-camp themselves. He found 
Sir Henry Fane preparing to depart 
for a tour of inspection in the upper 
provinces, but* in the mean time, had 
some little leisure to examine the style 
of living in Calcutta. The general 
habits of the City of Palaces are of 
course well known to Europeans- 
early rising* a gallop before the sun 
grows hot* and then to breakfast about 
nine. We can scarcely wonder at the 
constant diseases and premature deaths 
of the English in India* when we see 
the enormous quantity and frequency 
of their meals. In all hot climates* 
the state of the stomach render tem- 
perance essential ; but in India* eating 
and drinking seem to be the grand em- 
ployment of life. The breakfast is 
actually a dinner* consisting of meat, 
iish, omelets* curry, and rice. About 
mid-day comes the luncheon* composed 
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of nearly the same materiab. In the 
evening, at six or seven* after the drive, 
comes the dinner* a meal of twice the 
^ize of its two predecessors. Thus 
three meat dinners are the least that 
any lady or gentleman devours in a day. 
Evening parties and balls are frequent, 
which are followed by a supper ; and 
thus the man* whose proper sustenance 
would be a mutton chop and a glass of 
cold water* contrives to get down four 
dinners within the twelve hours* with 
their appropriate brandy, claret, and 
champagne. Can we wonder at liver 
complaints, the miseries of bile, or the 
rapid course which lays those volumi- 
nous feeders under the sands of Cal- 
cutta ? 

In September he accompanied the 
commander-in-chief up the Ganges. 
The whole party were embarked in a 
vessel called SLjiat, fitted up for pas- 
sengers, and towed by a steamboat — an 
arrangement introduced by Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, by which a communica- 
tion is kept up once a fortnight between 
Calcutta and Allahabad, a distance of 
800 miles. In October, the general and 
bis staff reached Benares* a city of 
great renown; and the whole parQr 
started on seven elephants to see this 
Oxford of the East ; but the streets 
were so narrow that it was impossible 
to penetrate them with elephants* and 
the party were obliged to dbmount and 
get into sedan chairs. The houses 
are lofty, some of them six stories 
high* and built of stone* each story 
containing a family; some of the 
streets built so close* that their upper 
portions are connected by galleries 
across the street. A good jumper 
might go over the whole city from 
parapet to parapet. Benares is a city 
of trade, and particularly produces 
silks and brocades, very showy, but 
very expensive. The Hindoos believe 
that it was once all gold, but that, for 
the sins of the people* it degenerated 
into stone ; but the present race seem 
to inherit but a small portion of the 
riches of their ancestors* for a large 
portion of the town is turning into 
mud. Though scarcely above a mile in 
diameteri it is said to contain 650,000 
people. They must be prodigiously 
piled upon each other. Still the in- 
habitants regard it as holy* and say that 
even if a Christian dies there, he may 
have some hance of going to heaven. 

At Allahabad the general stopped at 
the president's house* and a Mabratta 
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princess sent two rhiaoceroses to fight 
for his excellency's pastime. The 
brutes pushed at each other with their 
heads for a while* witil one of them 
turned tail» and ran into the president's 
flower-garden. The victor followed, 
the battle was renewed, and before the 
combatants could be separated, the 
flower-garden was trampled into mire. 

The number of beasts of burden and 
attendants required in Indian travel- 
ling, is always unaccountable to our 
English ideas. The aide-de-camp had 
for his own share an elephant, four 
horses, eight cameb, and twenty do- 
mestics. Half the number would have 
carried the whole furniture of an Eng- 
lish house. 

At Cawnpore is a large cantonment 
of troops. Here the aide-de-camp be- 
gan to feel some of the hardships of 
his condition. He was invited to a 
ball at the residence of the general 
commanding. ** We had two or three 
quadrilles after the generaFs depar- 
ture ; but broke up early for the grand 
parade to-morrow morning.*' He pa- 
thetically adds, *' Those said parades 
at daylight are great drawbacks to the 
pleasures of a ball — no one dancing 
with half the spirit, when he considers 
he has to mount his horse for parade 
in an hour." Formidable anticipation I 
But he flings about hb criticbm in a 
good aide-de-camp style. He thinks 
the troops at the Cawnpore review 
very well looking, but " that the gen- 
eral commanding made rather a mess 
of the matter." He is not much better 
pleased with the amateur play in the 
evening — one of the characters being 
represented « by a great lout of a 
horse-artillery man, and another by an 
equally heavy piece of humanity, in the 
person of a gentleman- officer in one of 
the infantry regiments. The whole 
was a complete failure, and I cannot 
say I was ever much more bored." 
This may be all true ; but we doubt 
whether it will be gratifying to the 
" lout of an artillery man, and the 
heavy piece of infantry humanity." 

The style of encamping on those 
tours exhibits considerable regularity. 
All the principal tents, those of the 
commander-in-chief and his stafi*, form 
a long street of about fifty feet wide ; 
the general's tent being in the centre.. 
The great durbar, or mning tents, are 
on one side, and the sleeping tents on 
the opposite. This street the quarter- 
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master general takes care to see clear 
of all trees, bushes, and obstructions, 
and to have sentries posted to keep off 
the rabble. Behind the lines of great 
tents are the routye (a smaller tent for 
breakfast) and the servants' tents ; 
beyond which stand the saddle-horses, 
picketed in lines in the open air. In 
rear of the main camp is the bazar, 
where all the rice and food used by 
the servants is bought and sold. On 
the outskirts of all are the elephants 
and cameb» enjoying themselves after 
the long morning's march ; and near 
them are the h'nes of dragoon horses of 
the escort picketed near their mas« 
ters* tents. The infantry escort are 
generally placed away from the cavalry, 
on the opposite side of the camp. The 
whole number attending the command- 
er-in-chief on this occasion, amounted 
to nearlv 5000 soub. 

The horses are one of the bores of 
India. In one of hb evening rides, 
a loose horse having frightened the 
ladies, the captain gave his ** own 
pugnacious gentleman " to be held by 
a soldier, while he attempted to drive 
the other away. The soldier let hb . 
horse go, which immediately dashed 
at the loose one, attacked him, followed 
him to the lines, and was found with 
the other brute thrown down, and he 
standing over him. This pugnacious 
propensity, to which the country horses 
are all more or less addicted, b one of 
the great drawbacks to horse exercise 
in India. It often happens that one 
b roused from a pleasant conversation 
with one's neighbour, by a lion roar 
from either his or your horse. A kick 
and a fight follow, and if one escape 
having one's leg broken, it b often at 
the expense of a bad fall in getting out 
of the way of the combatants. Shortly 
before this period, at Cawnpore, an 
officer riding in the cantonments was 
attacked by an artillery horse, which 
rushed at him, knocked bun and hb 
horse down, and killed him on the 
spot. Most people, on thb account, 
prefer Arabs to the country horses, as 
they are seldom troubled with thb 
quality. India is the countrV of wild 
beasts. On the march, a wolf carried 
off a child out of its mother's arms. 
At Futtvghur they met the former 
prime mmbter of Oude, a financier of 
some note, at least on hb own account, 
for in the three years he was said to 
have amassed a million sterling. He 
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wt0 ^ywy fine old man, with a hand^ 
8ome pleasing oounteoance, and said 
to be one of the most intelligent na^ 
tlTOS of India. The captain wished 
much to hare knocked off hb tnrban» 
which had an aigrette of diamonds 
said to be worth ten thonsand pounds. 
His shawls were the most beautiful 
Caehmeres eonceirable. He after- 
wards invited them to his hbuse^ and 
took them to see antelope hunting by 
a leopard. A leopard was brought 
blindfolded into the field, killed the 
unfortunate antelope after a run of a 
quarter of a mile; was blindfolded 
again, and the sport, if such things 
are sport, was orer. The son of the 
▼izier was a great sportsman ; and a 
few years since he sent an order to Joe 
Manton for ten guns, inclosing at the 
same time an order for a thousand 
pounds. A long march of seyenteen 
miles brought them hito Agra, the 
famous city of the Emperor Akbar. 
The fort is supposed to be the finest 

rimen of Indian architecture, in 
way of fortification, in the world. 
The gates, which are beautifully 
carved aud painted, and the im- 
mense^ high walls, uot to mention a 
ditch forty feet deep, give it a pic- 
turesque appearance of strength, but 
the walls are too weak for artillery. 
They at length came to the famous 
Bhurtpore, which had obtained some 
degree of celebrity among the Asia- 
tics, from its having been attacked 
by Lord Lake with an inadequate 
force of guns and troops, and was 
therefore repulsed. A cousin of the 
present rajah, about twelve years 
ago, formed a conspiracy, imprisoned 
the boy, then but seven years old, 
with his family, and made himself 
master of the place. Lord Comber- 
mere was sent against it with 30,000 
men, battered down the walls after a 
siege of six weeks, took the usurper 
prisoner, aud restored the rijah. The 
meeting of the suites of the com- 
mander-in-chief and the rajah was 
showy, the forest was filled with 
troops and spectators, and all was 
galloping and animation. In the even- 
ing, the general and his staff went to 
dinner with the rajah in his citadel. 
The palace was brilliantly illuminated 
from top to bottom, and they sat down, 
about forty, to a very tolerable dinner 
in the English style, in a hall with 
rows of pillars down the centre, hung 
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with a profhsion of ohandeliers of 
every colour of the rainbow. Five or 
six sets of dancing-girls made their 
appearance during the entertainment. 

The style of taking the antelope here 
if curious. A large male antelope is 
trained to walk quietly among a herd 
of wild ones ; one of the males of 
which immediately comes out to fight. 
The tame one, having ropes twisted in 
a particular manner among his horns, 
soon manages to entangle his antago- 
nist ; and the moment be finds he has 
done so, he throws himself on the 
ground and anchors the other, tmtil 
thepeople come up and secure him. 

The review at Merut had the good 
fortune to please the aide-de-camp. 
The station is proverbially one of the 
best in India, and the troops form the 
largest force, except that at Cawn- 
pore. At the review, all the beauty 
and fashion " of the place were on the 
ground. The troops mustered about 
3500, and, with the horse artlUe^ and 
dragoons, made a fine show. There 
were some faux pas^ he critically 
admits, but altogether affairs went off 
very well. The horse artillery, the 
finest arm of the company's service, 
is here seen in perfection, and i^ if 
possible, superior to our own in Eu- 
rope. Next morning he turned out 
at daylight to a review of the horse 
artillery and 2d cavalry, which he ac- 
knowledges to have been ** almost 
worth such a sacrifice." The horse 
artillery are particularly well- mounted, 
having the second choice of horses ; 
that is, when the young horses which 
are annually sent from the studs for 
remounting the cavalry are collected 
together, a committee is ordered to 
inspect them, and the first choice is 
given to the European dragoons, being 
the heaviest, the second to the horse 
artillery, and the third to the com- 
pany's cavalry. 

At length they reached the Sutlqj, 
the cavalry and baggage were carried 
across in flat-bottoo^ boats, and 
the whole party found themselves 
in Runjeet Sin^^s dominions. As 
soon as the commander-in-chief laid- 
ed, he was met by Shore Sing, Run- 
jeet's son, as handsome a black-beard- 
ed gentleman as one often sees, richly 
dressed in silk and brocade. The dress 
worn by the chiefs is becoming ; a 
turban, with a small plume in front, 
much in the style of the heron plume 
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ai the Highlftnd ehieftali4» a sbort 
jacket, generally made of silkf hand- 
somely embroidered tronsen, made 
wide at the knees, and fitting close 
round the anele»ofgold or silver stuflT, 
with a dagffer stuck in the belt, often 
covered with precious stones. On 
his next yisit» Shore Sing wore a most 
beautiful tiara of diamonds^ emeralds* 
and rubies. On their approach to the 
ancient capital of the Seikns,they were 
met halfway by Runjeet's eldest son, 
with his prime minister. Nothing 
could be more showy ; the whole party 
literally blazed with jewels and cloth 
of gold and silver. The prime mini- 
ster was one of the handsomest figures 
possible. He was superbly mounted 
on a large Persian horse* which pran- 
ced about as if proud of its rider. Its 
bridle and saddle were covered with 
gold and embroidery, and underneath 
the saddle was a cloth of silver tissue, 
which covered the horse to the tail. 
Its legs and tail were dyed with red* 
the former to the knees* and the latter 
halfway up, as an emblem of its 
having thus far. waded in the blood of 
enemies. The chief himself was co* 
vered with jewels* which hung row on 
row round his turban* his neck^ the 
hilt of his sword and dagger* and all 
over his dress* while on his breast 
shono a French cuirass. The escort 
of those distinguished personages was 
showy, from two to three thousand 
horsemen* all splendidly turned out in 
every colour of the rainbow. 

This eldest son of Runjeet had 
the reputation of a learned man, he 
beiuff the only one of his family who 
eould read or write. Old Runjeet 
could do neither* yet he had raised 
himself from nothing* conquered a 
great kingdom* kept it against all 
rivalry* and governed it better than 
any other prince in India ; of so little 
use is scholarship in the real work of 
the world. The next day they all 
started to pay a visit to Runjeet Sing 
himaeltf at his garden house. His 
party met the general about halfway* 
and altogether they formed a cort^e 
of seventy elephants ; the rajah .and 
bis court ddefiy dressed in yellow, and 
surrounded with horse and foot, but 
all eyes were fixed on the Lion of the 
Punjaub* as Runjeet was called. His 
ai^arance gave but little indication 
of the daring warrior or ambitious 
sovereign that he was. He seemed 
between sixty and seventy* tbongli 
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aetaallT not Withk ten yeara of that 
date* hk figure very small and infirm- 
looking. He had lost an eye* and his 
remaining one was bleared and blood- 
shot. In addition to those disagrS^ 
menSf he had suffered a paralytie 
stroke about a year before* and his 
oountenanoe gave no indication of su« 
perior intelligenee. But physiognomy 
18 a trifling study where intellect is to 
be determined. It may develop tem- 
per ; but genius b too subtle for its 
grasp ; it never made a greater mis- 
take than in Runjeet Sing, for if we 
are to judge causes by effeets, India 
never produced a more poweiful un- 
derstanding. He was dressed very 
plainly* in a green Gaohmere turban* 
coat* and gloves ; but he exhibited the 
national passion for jewels, wearing 
rows of pearls round his arms* neck* 
and legs* and he had also a string of 
very large diamonds round his arm. 
The party were all covered with 
jewels — there was scarcely one pre- 
sent that did not wear them to the 
amount of several thousand pounds' 
value. But the pl^e in which they 
assembled* united elegance with splen- 
dour. It was a species of tent or 
canopy, formed in front of the small 
bouse in which he was residing. The 
canopy was formed of beautiful Cach- 
mere shawls, wrought with silver, and 
supported by silver poles. The floor 
was also covered with shawls. The 
rajah talked away at a great rate* 
and asked questions of all kinds, pe- 
culiarly* however, with respect to the 
Indian army* the number of oflicers, 
the casting of artillery* &c. &c. 

The original occasion of the visit* 
was the marriage of the njah's grand- 
son. The naSve chiefs now came 
forward with their presents to the 
bridegroom. They were valned at 
nearly seventeen thousand pounds. 
The multitude assembled to see those 
displays was immense, and* from the 
calculation of the rupees distributed— 
for one is given to each — they could 
not have amounted to less than half a 
million ; but the presents to the bride 
throw all European notions of mar- 
riage gifts into ecHpse. First* there 
were a hundred and one of every sort 
of animal of pasture* with the excep* 
tion of elephants, which numbered but 
eleven ; of sbawb there were upwards 
of ^ye hundred pairs* some of them 
most beautiful ; jewels ve^ handsome 
and of great value* and among others 
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a complete set of native dinner and 
washing things, all of siWer and beau- 
tifully carved. In the coarse of those 
ceremonies, the old Lion of Lahore 
gave them a review of his regular 
troops. They consisted of twenty- 
eight battalions drawn up in a line, 
two miles long, with six regiments of 
cavalry — rather a Ipng line for their 
numbers, however, which consisted of 
but 18,000. The men were clothed 
and armed in the European fashion, 
except that they wore the red turban 
instead of the shako— that shako be- 
ing at once the most ugly and incon- 
venient thing ever put on the head 
of a soldier. In return, Runjeet 
was treated with a view of the gene- 
ral's escort, consisting of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, all of which 
went through the manoeuvres in per- 
fection, and delighted the old warrior. 
He rode among the troops, examined 
the appointments of the men, counted 
the numbers and the squares, looked 
at every gun, and took an eager inte- 
rest in every thing. One of the ex- 
hibitions which delighted him espe- 
cially, was showing how a dismounted 
gun could be repaired on the field. 
A six- pounder of the horse- artillery 
was thrown on the ground, dismounted 
from its carriage, taken all to pieces, 
remounted, men on their horses, and 
all again in full gallop in the space of 
five minutes. Runjeet could not be 
persuaded that this was not a trick, so 
they were obliged to go through the 
ceremony again. He was then cured 
of his scepticism. The next display 
was the British artillery, who knocked 
down all the targets immediately, with 
case shot and shrapnels. Runjeet ex- 
hibited his delight in the whole per* 
formance by his liberality. He begged 
permission to send some mark of his 
bounty to the soldiers, and sent them 
eleven thousand rupees, something 
better than a thousand pounds ; and he 
was so particularly charmed with the 
artillery, that he sent them six hun- 
dred rupees besides. In return for all 
the shows, they were taken to see his 
precious things, consisting of swords, 
jewels, &c. Many of the swords were 
of great value, the blades being in 
some instances reckoned at a thousand 
pounds, and the gold and jewels on 
their hilts at five times the sum. The 
greatest sight of all was the great dia- 
mond, called '*The Mountain of 
Ligh V* Taiued at three millions and a 
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half sterling. It was badly cut, and 
very plainly set in gold. We may 
learn something in our decoration 
from India. Runjeet gave an enter- 
tainment to the ladies, in a large apart^ 
ment in his palace, fitted up all round 
with small mirrors, fixed in the wall 
with enamel, which shone like dia- 
monds in candle-light, and had a very 
beautiful effect. But he had still an- 
other exhibition, of a more curious 
order. The general and his staff were 
invited to be present at a spectacle for 
the commencement of spring. They 
found him surrounded with a body- 
guard of Amazons, some thirty or forty 
females, some of them very prettv* 
armed with bows and arrows, which, 
on the arrival of the officers, they 
drew in very warlike style. Runjeet 
was plain spoken. . Alluding to the 
skill with which the British escort had 
gone through their manoeuvres, he 
said his French officers and others had 
told him that English discipline was 
nothing, and that though so much was 
talked of it, still it was only show, and 
that when they came b^^fore an enemy 
it would be all a very different thing. 
" But now,** said he, " I see what 
liars they are ; ** adding, that it was 
now no matter of wonder to him that 
the English should always be victori- 
ous in the East. Runjeet, on the 
whole, notwithstanding the account of 
his bastinadoing and cutting off noses, 
(but those things are trifles in the 
East,) seems to have been a good* 
natured old tyrant. He lived as little 
as he could in his palace, generally 
preferring one of hb garden houses. 
Those consisted of one or two rooms 
only, a small piece of ground outside, 
on which were spread the carpets, and 
chairs were placed in a circle. Hia 
son, his prime minbter, and one or 
two others, formed the party. Three 
or four children, generally the sons 
of some of his servants who have lost 
their lives for him, scrambled about 
the carpets with the tame pigeons. 
Half-a-dozen favourite horses reined 
up, and fat as hogs, march about in 
front ; while the few guards and atten- 
datts showed the confidence the old 
man has in bb people and those about 
him. The general*s party left him 
with great regret, as a good-natured, 
kind old man, whom they had begim 
to consider as an old friend. 

But man is mortal, and politics, in 
all countries perplexing things, aro 
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still more so in the easf. ^ Soon after 
this period^ Ruojeet died, and with 
him vanished the eminence^ if not the 
security of his throne. His eldest son» 
Kurnich Sing» who was a stupid sot^ 
died soon after, strongly suspected of 
being poisoned ; the grandson, whose 
marriage had given rise to all the 
shows already mentioned, and who 
ascended the throne (charged too with 
being privy to his father's death,) was 
soon after killed in* a procession, while 
riding ^ut of the city gate — a beam, 
whether by accident, or more pro- 
bably on purpose, happening to fall on 
his head. His fathers widow then, 
pretending that she was enceinU, seat- 
ed herself on the throne by the help of 
the prime minister. From the throne, 
we believe, she has been unseated again, 
and Shere Sing placed on the musnud. 
But these changes have flung the whole 
country into the most desperate disor- 
der. The soldiery, ill-paid or not 
paid at all, wander about offering their 
swords to the best bidder, and live on 
plunder ; 30,000 men are thus said to be 
rambling over the country, hazardous 
inmates, and not less hazardous neigh* 
hours. But the Seikh government, 
of whomsoever it is composed, have 
certainly kept faith with the British, 
in the Affghan affair hitherto, and we 
hope will keep it still. When the 
wretched mistake of scattering our 
battalions hundreds of miles from each 
other, among the rocks and snows of 
the north, shall have been rectified, 
and our troops withdrawn, and when 
Lord Auckland and his junta shall 
have been called to account for their 
share of this most melancholy trans- 
action, we shall then have more lei- 
sure to consult the quiet of the govern • 
ment of Lahore : it has hitherto been 
friendly, and it will be wisdom to keep 
it so. The party now turned towards 
the Himalava. It was now the mid- 
dle of April, and the hot weather be- 
gan to be felt, and the ^artv, which 
seemed to have formed itself into a 
party of pleasure, went up the hills. 
The roads which connect the British 
stations, on the lower hills, are toler- 
ably good as far as they go ; but no 
carriage has ever made its way up to 
Simian, the roads being too narrow 
to admit of more than one, and in 
case of being met by another, either 
of them must go down the precipice 
as a matter of etiquette. For the last 
three miles before coming to the sta- 
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tion, the hills were a blaze of scarlet, co- 
vered with the flowers of the rhododen- 
dron of such a size and colour as shame 
the beggarly temperate zones of the 
world. Simlah is the Bath or Chelten- 
ham of the mountains, the refuge of 
invalids from the inclemencies of lux- 
uriant plains, and superabundant sun- 
shine. During the rains, which last 
about twelve weeks, from the middle 
of June to the beginning of December, 
it is disagreeable enough for a terres- 
trial animal ; for it soars among the 
clouds, the world below is invisible, so 
are the heavens above, and the clouds 
take possession of house and home. 
But when this season is past, the cli- 
mate is capital. The settlement is 
about seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the houses are built 
on a high ridge of mountains running 
east and west, terminated by a forest* 
crowned hill. The mountain views 
are snperb ; the ranges rise one above 
another, till at length the snowy range, 
twenty- four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, forms a splendid ter- 
mination of the prospect on that side ; 
while below^ successive descents and 
ranges of hills vary the prospect, untU 
the eye or the imagination sees, in the 
distance, the glowing pldns of Hindo- 
Btan. Houses are a good speculation 
in Simlah, for they let very high, if 
one can remain on the spot to take 
care of them ; hut in this country de- 
cay comes on so rapidly, that the first 
omission of repair generally ruins the 
building. The Simlah season, like 
the London, consists in a certain num- 
ber of months, always at the same time 
of the year, from May till October* 
During the latter months a general 
break up occurs, officers* leave, except 
on particular occasions, always ending 
at this time. Civilians, whose salaries, 
after a certain residence in the hilb, 
are partially withdrawn, gladly return 
to their full allowances, and all the 
idle people, not liking to be left be- 
hind, follow them. In October, the 
general and his party left the hills, 
and descended to the warmer regions 
of the world. The aide-de-camp 
scatters a little advice on this subject 
through his papers ; he tells us that 
snipe shooting, which is the favourite 
amusement of the young officers, is a 
hazardous employment of idle hours, 
and that very many of the diseases of 
India, which are laid to the charge of 
climate, arise from the exposure which 
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this species of sport brinp with it. 
Yonng men, on first coming out* on 
asking about shooting, are told of 
there being excellent snipe on such a 
lake. The youngster shoulders his 
gun, finds, as he has been told, excel- 
lent sport,, remains up to his knees in 
water— the aide-de-camp says, up to his 
neck, which we should conceive rather 
inconyenient for shooting — remains 
out all day, with a sun upon his bead 
at 150'', and on the next day is surpris- 
ed to find himself in his bed with fever. 
In India every thing is picturesque, 
from its abundance, or violence, or 
strangeness. Even the rains have a 
character of their own, unknown in 
the monotony of European skies. The 
heat is first overwhelming, the sky 
without a cloud ; the chances seem to 
be in favour of your being baked alive. 
Suddenly the sky is overcast — huge 
piles of cloud chase each other up the 
horizon— thunder growls — lightning 
blazes — ^the hills are successively co- 
vered with cloud, until all is ready for 
the general discharge, and the rain 
pours down, as if a sluice had been 
opened above ; it then pours on from 
day to day, week to week, and month 
to month. During this period all in- 
tercourse outside the house nearly 
ceases; sense and soul are washed 
away; man and woman think and 
talk of nothing but rain. The houses 
are cisterns, the valleys are torrents, 
the hills are cascades, and the heavens 
are waterspouts. One universal de- 
luge reigns. 

Some of the native regiments are 
remarkably fine-looking troops. * For 
example, the 1 6th regiment of na- 
tive infantry, under Major Mac- 
laren — the officer, we presume, who 
has lately attempted to inarch to the 
relief of General Sale, which the 
aide-de-camn considers the finest r^- 
m(^nt which he has seen in the coun- 
try, and if so, we may consider St one 
of the finest regiments in the world. 
The grenadier company averaged up- 
wards of six feet high, and through- 
out the regiment, every thing, clothing, 
sotting up, and appearance in every 
way, shows what can be done with the 
sepoys' by a little care on the part of 
the commanding ofiUcer. The gene- 
ral spoke in high terms of praise to 
their comn^ander. The great personal 
beautv which exists in this class of 
men in India, waa particularly shown 
In this corps | tbelr tall and fine fi- 
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gure, and inustached- faces, gave him 
a very great example of it. The ge- 
neral height of the corps was also 
greater than that of aiiy European 
regiment. Under arms, the sepoy 
regiment has generally much the ad- 
vantage of the European. 

Lieutenant *Fane made one of the 
memorable expedition to Afighanistan 
under Sir Jobn Keane. February 
24th, 1839, the troops marched for the 
Bolan Pass. From Shikarpore, they 
might fairly be said to have entered 
the enemy's country. Herfi Shah 
Sujah expressed a wish to see the ca- 
valry. He came in a gilded litter, and 
expressed himself delighted at the 
condition of the horses, the size of the 
men, and their perfect state of disci- 
pline. One of his followers, as he 
turned away discontentedly, said, 
** Ah ! the days of Mahomedism are 
gone by. What a lor4 of the sword 
is every one of theml** This prince, 
of whom so much has been said, both 
good and bad, is a very fine, bearded, 
well-looking, handsome man ; but fa 
said to be not too fond of fighting, 
though sufficiently severe in his go« 
vernmcnt. We must have no scan- 
dal against crowned heads, and as the 
fighting rajah is always a blood-thirsty 
savage, we pay due respect to the man 
of peace. 

The first portion of their route was 
over six-and-twenty miles of desert. 
This was evidently a difficult country, 
although the troops at this time were 
marching totally unmolested ; their 
camels began to die in numbers, it was 
difficult to find food for their horses, 
and the supplies for tbeir soldiers be- 
gan to fall off in a formidable degree. 
At length the failure of supplies be- 
came so serious, that it was necessaiy 
to diminish the rations for both men 
and horses one half. The march of 
armies in India is attended with cir- 
cumstances curious to tl^e human ear. 
A brigade of infantry was ordered to 
open the march up the hills. On the 
2d day, when they were about to move, 
they were suddenly stopped — the palan- 
kin bearers had run away to a man. 
However, the day af^er, the runaways 
were caught, flogged for their truantry, 
and all was well again. At length they 
came to the celebrated pass of Bolan. 
The entrance is grand, being between 
two masses of rock, about five hun- 
dred feet perpendicular, without a sign 
of TegetadoD^ with a sidiiU river nionio| 
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under the one on the n'g!u» the voad 
being merely the shingle. ^ The width 
vari^ from seventy jards to five buo- 
dred. They found the oamp pitched 
miles within the mountains. After a 
night of storm and rain, they moved 
thirteen miles further, still in these de- 
files. As they advanced, the ground 
became more difficult, and they lost a 
number of horses and camels; and 
thoug;h it was now the middle of March» 
when the sun is powerful in India, 
they found the weather bitterly cold, 
the stiow on the bill tops, and every 
appearance of severity of climate. 
Many of the baggage animals of the 
officers had by this time died, and the 
public camels were perishing by fiflies. 
At length, however, towards the end 
of the month, they reached the valley 
of Shawl, where the country began to 
improve, where they found forage for 
their cattle ; but they had a heavy hail 
storm in the evening, and before their 
arrival, a heavy snow storm bad fallen, 
which covered all the tents, and half- 
killed the miserable Hindoos. During 
all this time, the bill robbers, of which 
the mountains are full, were killing or 
stealing the camels in all directions. 

Their movement was now on Can- 
dahar, and they had to go through 
some terrible defiles still, in which they 
lost camels, horses, and baggage. 
Water was almost impossible to be 
had, and it was supposed that in this 
pass they would Mve been attacked 
by the Candahar sirdars ; but they hap« 
pened to come two or three days sooner 
than they were expected. At length, 
about the middle of April, a mountain 
chief ealled the Talleyrand of the east, 
came to offer his allegiance, with two 
hundred horse, to the Shah. The heat 
now began to be intense, the thermo- 
meter standing at a hundred. They 
now met a messenger from Mr Mao- 
naghten (Sir WilHaro) io Sir John 
Keane, who brought a letter stating 
that the Candahar chieft had abandon- 
ed the city. Candahar stands in a 
fine situation, in the centre of a valley 
formed by a very high range of moun- 
tains at tne back, and two lower ranges 
on the opposite side ; and the vaUey is 
well watered, and remarkably rich and 
beautiful. The scene must have of- 
fered a very striking contrast to the 
country through which they bad just 
passed. As daylight broke, they found 
themselves in a land of cultivation 
and villages^ Candahar itself staodisg 



dear the northern tide of the valley, 
under a range of high rod^y moun- 
tains. It seemed a very large city, sur- 
round'ed with a good mod wall and 
ditch, over which the minarets and 
domes of the tomb of Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee rose in the morning sun. 
The town was surrounded on sll sides 
by walled fruit gardens filled with the 
mulberry, peach, nectarine, and vine. 

At length, the army being all refitted 
for action, the troops moved from Can* 
dahar, and on their way received a 
message from the chief of the Ghilzee 
tribe, saying that he woukl not molest . 
the British if they did not attack him, 
and if they gave him a considerable 
sum of money, he would protect their 
march ; but Sir John Keane sent out a 
party to find out <^ where he was^*' 
and the protector made his escape in 
good time. 

We then come to the storming of 
the fsmous fortress of Ghuznee, But 
there seems to have been even in that 
brilliant instance, aa extraordinaiy 
example of that deplorable want of 
foresight, or even of common prepara- 
tion, which explains the late disasters 
in Afi*ghaBistan. If we had not the 
distinct testimony of this writer, who, 
from his situation, had eTery q)por- 
tunity for knowing the fact, that the 
Indian army advanced, with Sir John 
Keane at its head, into the heart of 
one of the most difficult countrict of 
Asia, to attack one of its strongest for- 
tresses, without heavy ordnaix^e, and 
even without scaling Udders. The 
case is so unaccountable that we muit 
give it in his own words :— . 

•< After staying talking with a bro- 
ther officer for some littta time, I rode 
on nearer the fort, and joined Sir J. 
Keane's staff, who were going round re- 
connoitring. He was Just giving or- 
ders for drivii^ in the enemy'a ontpdsta* 
stationed ia some fruit gardens and 
under walla round the town. This 
was soon done by the QueeB*s 13lh 
and the 48th Native Inluitry. Two 
troo|>s of horse artillery and a battery 
of foot, making in all eighteen gaa% 
Were now ordlered into bAttei^» but 
afler firing a few rounds* and pitobk% 
a shell or two, the Commander-ii^ 
ehief foimd, that with their smaii ca* 
Ubrcf they kcdiolittie ^ffiset upon ihoee 
nuid warn, that he ordered them to 
cease firing.** But he proceeds in this 
singular narrative :— 

•« The want of good mformatioa hi$ 
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now proved how serious a thing it is 
to take it, on military points, from a 
ciTilian. All who have passed this 
road, passed lightly over this place, 
and occasioned the Uaoing behind our 
battering train at Candahar. By this, 
the Commander-in-chief and his army 
are placed in a moit periioue tituation; 
for we have this morning proved how 
vUerli/ useless the small cannon we 
have with us, are against soft mud 
walls like these ; and our scaling lad" 
ders having been cut up to firm a 
bridge across the Helmund, nothing 
now remains but to attempt the some- 
what perilous attack by a coup de main. 
The engineers and Major Gordon hav- 
ing decided that the storming shall take 
place on the Cabul gate, on the north- 
east side of the city, we wound round 
tills evening, and took up our position 
on the low hills, on the extreme point 
of which the citadel b built. 

*' As my regiment forms one of the 
storming party, and as, from the ear- 
treme strength of the place, and the very 
numerous garrison, the defence is like- 
ly to be desperate, we all look forward 
with much auxiety to the result of the 
conferences among the heads of the 
army." 

On the 22d of June the orders were 
issued for the assault — the four lead- 
ing companies to be under the com* 
mand of Colonel Dennie of the Idtb. 
The 2d, 13th, and 17th, Queen*s Re- 
giments, with the Company's Bengal 
European Regiment, forming the storm- 
ing party, under General Sale. The 
reserve, under Sir W. Cotton, com- 
posed of five regiments of Native In- 
fantry, and the cavalry, commanded by 
General Thackwell, posted so as to sur- 
round the citadel, and cut off the re- 
treat of the fugitives. At midnight 
the whole assembled, without word 
spoken or bugle sounded, and *< though 
three large regiments of infantry were 
standing within twenty yards of us, so 
well was the order for silence obeyed, 
that a spectator would not have known 
that a man was there.** The Colonel 
said a few words to the writer*s regi- 
ment, the 17th, and the column moved 
forward. The night was wet, dark, 
and windy; and, on arriving at the 
foot of the heights, the men were or- 
dered to lie down, until the time for 
the attack) which was an -hour before 
daylight. 

At three the batteries opened, and 
Captain Hay, of the 8Ath Native In- 
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fantry, made a false attack on the nor« 
them side, with lib regiment, the IStli, 
opened out right and left, and kept up 
the attention of the enemy. " The 
excitement was now what I never be- 
fore felt in my life," are the describer's 
words, and we can perfectly believe 
him. " ^hot and sheUs were thrown 
in hundreds from the guns, while the 
fort attempted to return the fire, but 
its guns could not be fired above once 
in every three minutes, and before they 
had given above a dozen rounds, the 
gate was blown open, and the leading 
company inside. Nothing could be 
more grand than the scene : the ene- 
my hung blue lights from every part of 
the gateway, cheered, and sent showers 
of shot and arrows among us. Three 
hundred pounds of powder had been 
placed in the gateway, and at a quarter 
past three one great blaze of light was 
seen, and then an awful explosion fol- 
lowed ; and, with a cheer, the column 
charged, the four light companies under 
Dennie leading, but the whole directed 
by Sale.*' By some mbtake, however, 
the train had been fired too soon, and 
the troops were a five minutes* run off 
when the gate was blown open. In 
the mean time, the enemy hod time to 
recover their surprbe, and to throng 
the gateway, wliich was already ob- 
structed by beams, huge stones, and 
dead bodies. The ligut companies, 
therefore, had to fight while picking 
their way among the ruins ; but this 
was soon got over, and tlie Afi^hans 
were driven in by the bayonet, which, 
in Britbh hands, b always irresistible. 
The result of this gallant attack was 
the capture of 3500 prisoners, immense 
stores of shot and provisions, and 1600 
horses; its further result being the 
sufficiently showy, but most unfortu- 
nate, restoration of Shah Sujah to the 
throne. 

In a few dayt afler, the army march- 
ed to put the Shah in possession of 
the city of CabuL The valley in which 
they encamped in its neighbourhood 
was one garden ; streams of the purest 
water meandering through gardens of 
the finest fruit — " & man might kill 
himself for sixpence, with peaches, 

Elums, and grapes^ all equal to any hot- 
ouse fruit in England.* 

The entrance of the Shah into 
Cabul was pompous. He was superb- 
ly dressed in a long coat of dark cloth, 
covered with jewels; hb wabt sur- 
rounded with embroidered HUct-cases 
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and powder-horns i and his head cover- 
ed with a kind of three-cornered cap» 
from each comer of which hung a large 
emerald. His steed also was "^ery 
handsomely caparisoned, and as he al- 
ways looks like a gentleman^ and is a 
very fine specimen of a native, he really 
looked <Uheking." The population 
of the city seemed immense ; the 
streets, the tops of the houses, and 
even the hills in view, were literally 
one HUM* of people. All this deserip- 
. tion has now a painful interest. 

After moving through the bazars^ 
and streets for some time, the proces- 
sion came upon the Bala Hissar, or 
citadel, in which stands the palace. 
They passed through a gateway and 
wall, and entered a kind of street of 
shops, which brought them to a paved 
court, on one side of which stood the 
garden-house, and on the other the 
palace of Dost Mohammed. Here they 
all dismounted and entered the house, 
which was very extensive, with hand« 
some building at each end, and a large 
garden in the centre. From this they 
went to the Dost*s palace, a somewhat 
ruinous building, but commanding a 
superb view of the country around^ 
which was rich and beautiful. 

The narrative now hastens to its 
close ; but It leads us through a coun- 
try of which all description is rendered 
painfully important by the present 
state of our Indian army. On the 5th 
of October, the aide-de-camp being 
under orders to rejoin the staff of 
General Fane at Bombay, left Cabul 
to accompany Colonel Wade, the pre- 
sident at Lahore. The road lay along 
a broken causeway for the first six 
miles ; a useful route however, for the 
whole country was partially under 
water. He travelled with an escort of 
Sheiks and some irregular horse. The 
road was now a continued mountun 
pass, the ground shingle, the prospect 
dreary, and the way a succession of 
steep ascents and descents. After a 
long and exhausting march, they reach- 
ed one of the royal residences rabed 
by Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor, 
for bis summer progresses. The de- 
mesne was neglected, but large and 
still beautiful, full of garden flowers 
and fruits, which had now run wild, 
and intersected by streams. In the 
centre of the principal avenue was a 
zenana for the women, and near it a 
raised throne for the imperial durbar. 
Those barbarians understood magni- 



ficence and enjoyment. In .former 
days every stage had one of those de<« 
ligbtful resting-places ; but Dost Mo« 
bammed had cut down the groves at 
all the others ibr gun-carriages. This 
would have gone toor but for a dream in 
which the Prophet's anger had been 
threatened to him, if it waanot spared. 
It was now one of the proveibial won- 
ders of the country. 

They at length arrived at Jellalabad, 
which they found a ** small and filthily 
dirty place,*' situated in a very rich 
Talley. But its chief consequence 
then arose from its having previously 
been the residence of Mohammed 
Akbar Khan, governor of the place, 
and son of Dost Mohammed, now be- 
come infamously known by the perfi* 
dious murder of Sir William Mac- 
naghten, and the detestable and malig- 
nant insults offered to his remains. 
He had been the defender of the 
Khyber pass against the troops of 
Ronjeet Sing. From its being much 
warmer than the high plains of Aff- 
ghanistan, it was the resort of many 
of the chief people of the country as 
a winter residence, and was at this 
period fixed upon as a principal win- 
ter station for the British forces. The 
whole country forms a species of In- 
dian Switzerland, in the extreme di- 
versity of its surface^ and in the rapid 
differences of temperature between 
the mountains and the valleys. About 
twenty miles from the town they ar- 
rived at Cbardah, the spot where the 
heads of the three great passes intQ 
Affghanistan unite, and where Mo- 
hammed Akbar usually took up his 
position to watch the Sheiks, until he 
fled on the fall of Ghuznee. 

Their next movement brought them 
to the mouth of the celebrated Khyber 
pass, the ** northern gate of India.*' 
From their oamp on the river bank, 
the^ moved across a barren shingly 
plain for a couple of miles, and then 
entered the pass, two mountains rising 
on either side to a height of 2000 feet, 
with a gorge for the road of about 100 
feet. Beyond this the pass opens out to 
about a quarter of a mile, which con* 
tinues,with slight variations, for about 
eight miles over a tolerably good 
road, ** and then begins the work. At 
this spot, where a strong British 
picket was posted, they ascended the 
very steep side of the mountain on a 
road cut out of the solid rock. This 
continued about twelve feet wide for 
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three quarters of a mile, doridg which 
the ascent was nearly 2000 fSet. It 
had been till lately almost imprac- 
ticable ; but had Just then been got 
into tolerable order. After getting 
u|) this worst part^ the road continued 
much the same, though not ascend- 
ing, for three quarters of a mile, in 
which there were two short but very 
steep ascents, which brought them to 
a stockade, and a strong party of our 
irregulars, posted to defend this end 
of the pass. The whole length of 
this diflScult portion was about thirteen 
miles. << To say that this pass is bad,'* 
observes the writer, ** is far too mild 
a word. I never contemplated any 
thing at all to be compared to !(s 
strength ; and I can only say, that if 
a position is wanted to depend on, this 
spot would be totally impregnable if 
defended by Europeans. ' But the 
pass still continued as far as AUee 
Musjid, a fort on the summit of a 
mountain; and the place where, from 
iti command of the whole Khyber, the 
chiefs levied their passage-money on 
all travellers. The road was still wild 
and difficult for three miles more. 
'* At first up and down the rocky 
mountains, and then along a pathway 
on the side of one, about three feet 
wide, which at length led down to a 
dry nullah, leading out into the plain 
of Perhawer ; so that at last we have 
got into the plains, and away from 
those cursed mount&ins," 

On the 25th of October Lieutenant 
Fane embarked on the Indus ; on the 
Sd of December reached the mouth of 
thtf river, which he found bbstructod 
with 8and«, and dangerous ; and ulti- 
mately, after a voyage varying about 
thirty-five miles a day, reached Bom- 
bay. 



From India, one of the Company's 
war steatners carried the general and 
his party to Egypt, Grievous com- 
plaints are made of the accommoda- 
tibn ; the cabin in which Lieutenant 
Fane attempted to sleep the first night 
was found to bid defiance to all repose, 
and in future he slept on the " dining 
table.'*^ Yet for this cabin, he and an- 
other officer paid £160 for sixteen 
days' passage. This seems a heavy 
style of charge ; but it is to be hoped 
that the new arrangements will put a 
stop to this extravagance. The route 
by Casseir is recommended to peoplo 
coming jyom India, but the route by 
Suez to people going, as more easily 
managed up the Nile, and avoiding 
some uncertainties about the steamers. 
However, the navigation and travelling 
are receiving improvements every day, 
and we presume the *• Oriental Steam 
Company " will soon render difficulty 
but a name. The expense of the whole 
route from Bombay, including the qua- 
rantine at Malta, stewards, and every 
thing connected with the passage, was 
exactly £171, about twice the usual 
expense of a passage by sea, but infi. 
nkely more amusing, rapid, and com- 
fortable. On the whole, we must 
thank the aide-de-camp for the intelli- 
gence and animation of his volumes. 
They are by far the most readable on 
the subject that we have lately seen ; 
for the writers on India generally con- 
trive to exhibit the lassitude of the cli- 
mate in their performances. He has 
given us a very striking and varied ac- 
count of a country, of which all that he 
saw was Seen to the best advantage, 
and though we see the couteur de rose a 
little predommating, yet we recognize 
the spirit of the soldier and the man- 
ner of the gentleman. 
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It will ever be a source to me of the 
highest satisfaction^ that I have res- 
cued the reputation of the amiable and 
respected Mr Spriggs from the obloquy 
which the malice ot'some most unwor- 
thy persons had cast upon it — I allude, 
of course, to the unfounded report, so 
loi^ current in this circuit, of his bav- 
ins been condemned to transportation. 
The plaudits with wliich my narrative 
was received by my honoured friends 
at the Hen and Chickens, are a suffi- 
cient guarantee that my feeUn^ of 
honest gratulation on this gratifying 
occasion were fully entered into ; and 
I shall never forget the impassioned 
eloquence with which Mr Mullins 
gave vent to his ideas of the moral 
worth of attorneys in general, and of 
Mr Nokes of Derby in particular. 

« Them there fellers," he said, " I 
rdlly believe, are the lineal descend- 
ants of horiginal sin ; and Fve heerd 
it remarked, that it's a very extraordi- 
nary ciccumstance that it takes a ree lar 
Act of Parliament to make one of them 
a gentleman." 

The other members of our society 
"were equally enen^etic in their obser- 
vations on the interior branch of the 
bgal profession ; and fortunately for 
my excellent friend Mr Black of Llan- 
dovelly, dislike of the persecutor dis- 
posed us all so powerfully in favour of 
his victim, that nis health was proposed 
amid the loudest acclamations. 

The friendly feelings of my compan- 
ions again induced them to speak in far 
too favourable terms of mv humble 
efforts as historiographer of the circuit. 
, They exhausted all the panegyrics of 
the language, and in some instances 
invented new. But though such was 
the reception experienced by the fore- 
going narrative among the vast ma- 
jority of my companions, candour 
compels me to confess tltat the ap- 
provers were not unanimous. Mr 
Willock stated his objections, and it 
was soon evident from the uproar 
caused by his remarks, that he was in 
a glorious minority of one. His ob- 
servations are, nevertheless, entitled to 
my respectful consideration, and! I shall 
endeavour, as far as I am able, to pro- 
fit hy his advice* He commenced by 



Ending fault with the manner in which 
all stories are written at the present 
time, and did not hmit his objections 
to the style of my simple records. 

" There's such a everlasting deal 
of talking in all them accounts, that 
there's never no time for any of the 
characters to do any thing else. Now 
it ain't a very likely thing, that the 
person as writes the tale has been 

E resent at all the dialogues recorded in 
is book, especially love-scenes, which, 
in my opinion, is always most agree- 
able without any oaves-dropping feller, 
with a pen in his hand to dot down 
how oflen you calls the girl a angel, or 
squeezes her hand, or transacts anv 
other piece of si^iness usual on such 
occasions ; and I also think bis absence 
uncommon good company in sitiations 
of an un possible nature, such as when 
a poor devil's speeches are all set down, 
chapter and verse, when he's perhaps 
on some desert island, or hidden in a 
soh'tary cave, or somewhere or other, 
where it's morally certain he never 
spoke at all. Then I think all the 
stories I ever met with a mighty deal 
too long spun out; for> blowed If I 
ever came across one that I couldn't 
have told in five minutes; whereas 
you see a scribbUne sort of chap, like 
our worthy friend tne liistoriographer 
of this society, filling, perhaps, twenty 
pages of fooUcap with what ought 
very easily to be squoze into one. 
There was a young English gentleman 
went down to visit an old Scotch laird, 
a little before the Rebeihon. This old 
chap had a jolly little daughter, and 
the young feller felt rather spoony; 
but when he went further north jnto 
the Highlandsi he came acquainted 
with a chief of them trowserless sa- 
vages, and his sister* a fine dashing girl 
that sang like a blackbird ; and the old 
Uurd's daughter was soon driven out of 
his head. Well, what do you think 
happened ? Why, the Pretender camo 
over just at that time ; the chief and 
his sister begged and prayed their 
young Englisn visiter to join in the 
reljedioii, and so he did. But after 
some short time, ^gbting and drinkini^ 
and courting and quarreUing, the whole 
kit of them were 'spiflicat^d at Cuk 
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lodeD; some were hanged — the chief 
among the rest — his sister went into a 
convent — the old Scotch laird went 
into hiding— the young Englishman 
had great trouble in getting his par- 
don ; but before long the government 
grew good-natured — he went back to 
Scotland once more — fell over head 
and ears worse than ever with the old 
laird's daughter — married her, and had 
a large family ; and that's what I calls 
the novel of WaverUy s or, *Tis Sixty 
Years since. Now, out of that, the 
book people make three whole vo- 
lumes. I say it's a reg*lar shame, and 
a downriglit waste of paper. There 
was my predecessor on this road. 

Fluffy Jack- 

Here Mr Willock was interrupted 
by cries of " order,order I" considerable 
corsing and great confusion — a stran- 
gcT would have thought he was in the 
House of Commons. 

•• I say there was my predecessor. 
Fluffy Jack, that had a grandmother 

at Devizes " 

Here Mr MulHns rose with great 
dignity, and seized a large bottle that 
was fortunately "v^ithin reach. <* I 
say, old Willock," he cried, «* this is 
too much of a joke. We can't stand 
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poaching on another man's manor in 
this here way ; and if you don't stop 
that 'ere ugly mouth of yours, youll 
never need a tooth-drawer as long as 
yon live. This here gentleman was 
appointed by the whole of this cuenit 
to put down upon paper all the infor- 
mation he could collect about the 
gents we have succeeded in our pre- 
sent situations ; and if you have any 
thing to say about Fluffy Jack, or any 
one else, you had better tell it in pri- 
vate to him, and not blurt it out in this 
here disgusting manner. 1 recollect 
Flufiy Jack myself as if it was yester- 
day ; and I am ready to help with all 
the information in my power. So 
111 tell you how we'll do : you order 
a jolly supper to-morrow night for 
him and me — and I can't possibly 
think of letting you cheaper off after 
such rombustious behaviour — and be- 
tween us we shall furnish him with 
materials for a narrative of Jack's 
adventures. He was a queer file, and 
owes me fourteen shillings." 

After some liltle hesitation, Mr 
MuUins's proposition was acceded to, 
and on the next evening I obtained 
ample matter for the following ac- 
count of 



Fluffy Jack. 
Chapter I. 



Somebody has remarked— or if no- 
body has remarked it hitherto, I beg to 
make the remark myself — that almost 
every town has some one particular 
object of which it is proud. Some are 
remarkably vain of their church steeples, 
because they are light and high ; others 
of their church towers, because they 
are heavy and broad. Some boast of 
their river, as if no town was ever 
seen on a river before ; and others are 
full of self-gratulation that they have 
not even a brook within half-a-dozen 
miles. Villages again have humbler ob- 
jects of ambition ; some that they have 
three public- houses, and others that 
the^ have none; some that one of 
their inhabitants has risen to be Lord 
Mayor of London, and some that three 
or four of their natives have been hang- 
ed; but it was left for the village of 
Windsley, near Devizes, to plume it- 
self on the enormous powers of gastro- 
nomy possessed by one of its prmcipal 
denizens. John Winnles^more fami- 
liarly called Fluffy Jack— was the most 
extraordinary performer with the knife 



and fork that modern times have pro- 
duced; and, in the drinking line, he 
was equally unrivalled. If his appe- 
tite had extended in the same degree to 
books, he would liave eaten through 
the British Museum in a month. But 
unfortunately Jack's propensities were 
by no means literary. Whether it 
arose from the fact of his whole mental 
powers being absorbed in the contem* 
plation of roast and boiled mutton, and 
other substantial viands, or from some 
other cause, I cannot say ; but it is be- 
yond all doubt that Jack's enmity to 
the press qualified him to be a French 
Censor. He hated the very sight of a 
book, as he often mentioned, in the 
roost powerful language, to his grand- 
mother ; and it is supposed, upon very 
credible grounds, tliat if he had not 
been taught the alphabet in ginger- 
bread letters, he would never have ac- 
quired a knowledge even of his A, B, C. 
But, as if in counterpobe to thb dlsin- 
cUnation to the sciences, he was en- 
dowed with almost superhuman powers 
of body. He could equee^se a pewter 
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pot between his fingers ; he could bend 
a poker over his arm, and lift immense 
weights^ and jump prodigious distances ; 
so that his neighbours in the village of 
Windsley were as proud of him (as I 
have remarked already) as if he united 
in his own person the qualities of the 
late Mr Dando and Ducrow. The 
only person w1k> did not share in the 
general exultation was the venerable 
old lady at whose hospitable board his 
principal qualifications were displayed. 
Every year his fame grew greater^ and 
her butcher*s bill more appalling ; and 
at last, by forming a calculation from 
the past of what his performances were 
likely to arrive at in the future^ she saw 
before her the dbmal prospect of being 
eaten out of house and home. At 
twenty«two his powers were only be- 
ginning to be developed ; and impelled 
by her fears of what another year might 
make him, she summoned courage to 
impart to her grandson the actual ne- 
cessity there existed of his looking out 
for a maintenance for himself. Mr 
Winnies was a man of prodigious cou« 
rage^ and could not conceal it even 
from his own grandmother. He ac- 
cordingly told her he was not the least 
afraid of her^ and could thrash a dozen 
such old women any rooming before 
breakfast. If he had added— he could 
have eaten them too, he would scarce- 
ly have overstated his powers. For a 
whole month the negotiations were 
very stormy; at last, however, it was 
finally settled that the voung gentle- 
man should go to London and enter 
into some occupation; the old lady 
advancing him forty pounds in hand, 
and settling an annual allowance on 
him of the same amount as long as he 
staid away. As memorials of his re- 
spected relative's kindness, he also 
carried with him all her silver spoons ; 
but, out of consideration for the old 
lady's comfort, he left behind him a 
large pewter teapot. No power could 
have persuaded him to strip her table 
of such an indispensable article ; for if 
there was anything besides his bodily 
advantages of which he was proud, it 
was of his kindness to his grandmother. 
<< There ain*t many chaps," he frequent- 
ly said, *' as would have done as 1 have 
done, taking care so many years of an 
old woman ; living with her ever since 
I was left a orphan at four year old, 
when father died in the Fleet— and 
putting up with her stinginess and plain 
feeding— but I was always the best 



natured fellow in England, or I would 
have broken her neck a dozen times 
over. There's nothing like being kind 
to one's own relations." It was in a 
conversation interspersed with a great 
many similar reflections that he poured 
out the story of his life to a young gen- 
tleman with whom he had become ac- 
Guainted in the coffee-room of the 
White Feathers in Holbom. His com- 
panion was very well dressed and 
verv good-looking, and looked on Mr 
Winnies as a person of the greatest 
knowledge of lite, and always felt when 
in his company that he was in the pre- 
sence of a positive hero ; for Mr 
Winnies was not much in the habit of 
listening to the dictates of his naturally 
modest disposition, but availed himself 
of every opportunity of displaying his 
qualifications to the best advantage. 
By giving scope to a verv vigorous ima- 
gination, he improved the simplest 
incidents in his life, and in this respect 
was a more estimable character than is 
often to be met ; for he escaped the 
sin of fightine duels, and breaking 
young la£es' hearts, and yet had aU 
the fame consequent on those praise- 
worthy achievements, by a simple ef- 
fort of invention. Mr Henry Bobus 
bcdieved all that was said, and felt very 
much flattered by being admitted to 
the friendship of a person who had 
been engaged in so many extraordinary 
adventures, and been so triumphant in 
them all. 

" Ah, I wish I were such a fellow 
as you are, Winnies,*' he said one day. 
** By George 1 if 1 had had half the 
pluck you have, you would never have 
seen me here.*' 

"Pluck!" said the other. " Tm 
all pluck— I'll eat or drink against e'er 
a man in England, for fifty guineas— I'll 
lift weights, or leap a gate, or pitch a 
bar — I never saw the chap that could 
beat me. But there's no encourage- 
ment here for a man. I see a set of 
little fellers making their fortunes that 
I could squeeze into a nutshell ; thin 
fellers with no strength in their back- 
bones, that couldn't eat a couple of 
herrings. • I've always heard that me- 
rit's neglected in London, and now I 
know it^ true." 

Mr Winnies buried his head as he 
spoke in an enormous pewter pot, and 
after a few moments of a loud gurgling 
sound like the Falls of Niagara, on a 
somewhat diminutive scale, he thumped 
the vessel on the tabic— " There I" he 
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B^, '' emptied at one gulp ! I should 
like to see one of your Londoners do 
that!" 

Mr Bohus seemed struck with inin« 
gled feelings, at beholding the feat — 
among which was perceptible a small 
tincture of disappointment — as he had 
evidently calculated on l^ing allowed 
to try his powers on the gigantic tank- 
ard. 

** Ah, never fear, Winnies," he saldj 
" you* re sure to get on. I only wbh 
1 had half your energy." 
. «* Energy, what's tliat ?** enouired Mr 
Wiunles-^whose education I have al<r 
ready said had been a little neglected 
— " If you mean you wish you had 
half my beer, my dear feller, you^ra 
perfectly welcome to it— paying half 
the ticket, in course.'* 

. " Oh no, it wasn't your beer," re- 
plied the other, *< it was your activity 
— your enterprize, your confidence, 
and all that sort of thing. As for me, 
1 can never get on at all, I'm such a 
shame-faced fellow. I might have 
been married and rich by this time, if 
1 had had half as much assurance as 
you.*' 

*' So might I, a hundred times/* re- 
plied Mr Winnies ;^-'' there were four 
or ^ye girb jn Devizes — beautiful 
creatures — rich girls, too— that were 
dying to have me. I ate beefsteaks 
for a wager, with Bill Tuckett, giving 
him half a pound, and his sister fell in 
love with me like magic. She has 
fifteen hundred ponnds of her own — 
but it was no go. I beat Bill by four- 
teen ounces, besides two platefuls of 
pudding, and threw cold water on the 
girl's advances. I don't think fifteen 
hundred enouph, Bobus — do you ?** 

" My Annie has more than five 
thousand." 

<* Ah, that*s something — my eyest 
what a lot of brandy and water that 
would buy!** Mr Winnies became 
absorbed in the contemplation, being 
probably engaged in calculating the 
precise number of glasses the lady*8 
fortune could purchase at the rate of a 
shilling a piece. ** That's what I call 
a very handsome fortune — why didn't 
you marry her?" 

" She likes me very much,** said 
Mr Bobus, '< we were neighbours' chil- 
dren — she*s told me she liked nobody 
so well as me — but, somehow, I never 
could get up courage to ask her father.*' 

" Whj^ should you?" interrupted 
Mr Winnies — '* it is not him you waut 



to ma^rry, is it ? Tou nhould only se- 
cure the girl, and if the father's im- 
pudent, put your fist in his eye — that's 
how I would serve an old feller out—* 
and I've done it too. There was old 
Mulker, the miller, asked me what 
was my intentions respecting his 
daughters— so his dam was providen- 
tially at hand, and I lifted him into it, 
by way of an answer. You never 
heard an old chap hollo so in your 
life. That was what I calls plain Eog* 
iish, and no mistake." 

<*Ay, but that wouldn't do with 
Mr Lory — he is a very learned man — 
a true gentleman, that hasn't been In 
trade, except as a sleeping partner, this 
ten years, and is a great philosopher." 

«« Oh, by George," said Mr Winnies, 
*^ if he's a field-officer, you had better 
take care. Them soldiers are rum 
hands to quarrel with ; though I re- 
collect 1 licked a sergeant of the North 
Wilts — an old fellow that had lost an 
arm at Waterloo, and was lame of tho 
right leg. The police thought I had 
killed him, but he was only stunned — 
this is a free country, and I think tho 
military should be kept in order.*' 

** Ah ! you strong fellows," said Mr 
Bobus, *' can do a great many things 
that other people can't Tenture on — 
but I think if 1 had had you to help 
me down at Dasnett, 1 might haTe had 
better luck than It is possible for mo 
to have now." Mr Bobus sighed as 
he said this. 

*' Did they lick you?** enquired his 
friend — '* for blowed if I would stand 
any of their nonsense with fists. One! 
two !->how I would pitch it into the 
old field-officer I — he doesn't carry his 
sword, does he?*' 

*' Oh no — he made his fortutie in 
the wood trade.** 

*< Then, how the devil is he an offi- 
cer?" 

'* I didn't say he was an officer I" 

" You lie — you said he was." 

'< Ldid nothing of the kind— I said 
he was a philosopher." 

'* A philosopher ? And what sort 
ofa trade is that?*' 

" A philosopher,** said Mr Bobus, 
wishing to explain — "is a man who 
thinks he knows every thing better 
than other people ; or rather, that no- 
body knows any thing but himself." 

<' Ah I that's a philosopher Is it ? 
I've met a precious sight of philoso- 
phers in my time. There Was old 
Dick Rudge, the hostler at the Green 
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Swta, thought nobody coold tell a 
horse frotn a eow but himself. Vm 
hanged if old Dick wasn't a philoso- 
pher I Manj's the time IWe kicked 
old Dick out of the stable — and it 
serTes all those felleis right." 

" But it bn*t so much tlie ftither Vm 
afraid of/' said Mr Bobus— <' there's 
a Hfal." 

** A rival !" that's famous! Is he a 
little fellow ?-.how we'll lick him I " 

*< He is an uncommon clever roan : 
they say he has published a book, and 
Annie is very fond of literature." 

** What the devil's that?' 

** Books— dictionaries." 

'• Well, she doesn't want to marry 
them, does she ? Now, for my part, 
I never met with a girl that said she. 
was fond of reading that didn't like 
talking a precious sight better — es- 
pecially with good*looking fellers. 
They have always sense enough to 
laugh at thin-legged, spoony, little 
rascals, though tber write ever so 
many volumes \ and admire a broad, 
shouldered, stout- built chap, though 
he's as ignorant as a horse. I s'pose 
the reason is, that their reading im- 
proves their mind. Lord! how I 
walloped a young man of genius that 
wrote acrostics in the Devizes Gazetie. 
He wrote a ballad about Poll Stubbs's 
eyes. So I thrashed him. But you 
don't drink, Bobns." 

" Tou emptied the Jug. But as I 
was sajing, if I had stuck up to her 
father boldly, I'm sure he wonldn't 
have refused me, for he Is very fond 
of his daughter." 

"Then, upon my word, Bobns, I 
-blleve you're a reg'lar spoon. You 
shouldn t stay a moment here^ Tou 
ought to be off to Dasnett by this yrery 
night's coach, say you've got a sitoa- 
tion of L.500 a-year 

«< But 1 haven't. I wish I had.'* 

** Well, you are an infernal spoon — 
What's the odds whether you've got 
It or not ? Can't you say so to the old 
wooden ph'los'pher ? If he b'lieves it, 
isn't it the same thing as if it was 
true ? And if he doubts your word, 
wop him. That's the way I do to 
every body — More beer I " 

« Hadn 1 1 better wait a while, and 
try really to get some situation or 
other ? As to five hundred a-year, I 
suppose that's more than a prime 
minister gets ; but say a place In a 
bank, of some office with a hundred 



add fifty. I could do veHr well upon 
that." 

** And the girl's five thousand, 
then give some poor devil twenty 
pounds a-year to do all the work, and 
just call once a quarter or so to get 
the salary ? That's the sort of situa- 
tion 1 should like very well myself ; ' 
but the mischief is, there's no way of 
hearing about them when they're 
vacant." 

*• Tou should read the advertise- 
ments in the Timet,'" said Mr Bobus. 

** I'm not fond of literature," said 
Mr Winnies ; " but if I thought there 
was any notice in the newspapers that 
any person would give a good salary 
to a handsome young fellow that could 
eat or drink against any man in Eng- 
land, I think I would accept ; 'pon my 
honour, I think I would." 

** I'm afraid there's no office of the 
kind ; but 111 tell you what, Winnies, 
I'm very much Inclined to take your 
advice, and go down to Dasneit once 
more. I'm sure Annie will be glad 
to see me, and if I had only a spirited 
fellow to back me, I'm certain all 
would end well." 

** Oh, if you mean to hint any thing 
about having a friend to back you, 
and think you're going to gammon me 
into any thing of the kind, you're 
mfightily mistaken, I assure you," 
said Mr Winnies, in reply to the mo- 
dest declarations of his companion. 
*' There's a capital old saying at De- 
vizes, < Never do nothink for nothink 
for nobody ;' and I'm the boy to act 
according to good mixoms. There's a 
great deal of sense in them old mix- 
oms— old grandmother was full of 
them." 

" I'm sorry you won't help me, for 
I'm afraid Mr Algernon Podgers will 
carry off poor Annie, with bis acros- 
tics and conundrums." 

** With his post-chaise and four 
horses, you mean. 'Pon my honour, 
if you could stump up blunt enough 
for us both— or stay — will you give 
me five hundred pounds if I help you 
to get the girl?" 

** With all my heart, and think 
your services cheaply got." 

Mr Winnies emptied the remaioder 
of the tankard at a draught, and fell 
into a reverie. "If the girl's a real 
clipper, and takes to it kindly, I'll 
marry her myself. I could lick this 
spoony fellofi into fiti» in no time. If 
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she doesn't sult^ and I get her for him, 
five hundred is an immense deal of 
money. Til buy a pocket borough, 
and go into Parliament. — Well, it's a 
bargain!" he said aloud ; " and in a 
week I will follow you to Dasnett/* 

" A week?" enquired Mr Bobus ; 
'* that's a long lime to wait. Podgers may 
have her to church before that time.*' 

«* Write her a synonymous letter, 
saying Podgers has a wife and seven 
children, and that he thrashes them 
all. It's what I always advise ; for a 
pirl hates to marry a man that's un- 
kind to his wife ; and if she*s virtuous 
inclined, your Annie will turn him 
out of the house.** 

" Oh no ! that's a dangerous plan I" 
said Mr Bobus; << but I think Fll 
write a short note to Annie, and tell 
her to expect me in a few days. I'll 
write it this very moment, and show 
it to you before it goes.** 

While the young gentleman betook 
himself to another Ik>z in the cofPee- 
room, and racked h|s brain for elegant 
expressions to convey his intentions to 
the bonnie Annie Lory, Mr Winnies, 
by way of giving any person who 
might have chanced to see him an idea 
of his beiog of a literary turn of mind, 
ordered the waiter to bring him the 
Times newspaper : and as probably he 
foresaw that his intellectual labours 
would be somewhat dry, he ordered a 
fresh supply of strong beer at the same 
time. Beginning at the first page, be 
spelt his way in a very carefd and 
praiseworthy manner through the an- 
nouncement of the ships that were 
ready to sail for Calcutta. '* Them's 
all emigrants, I s*pose for America, 
and that *ere Calcutta, I take it, is one 



of the Benighted States." Ha then 
advanced through the innumerable 
estates that were to be sold — the inte- 
resting tales of distress told by ladies 
reduced from affluence — the applica* 
tions for confidential situations by 
X Y Z, and the rest of the alphabet ; 
tUl at last an advertisement struck hit 
eye that arrested his whole attention 
in a moment. '< Wanted, a person of 
gentlemanly address and great vital 
energy, for an employment of the 
most scientific and honourable kind. 
Apply to Hocus and Squills, patent 
antidote venders, at their involuntary 
sleep-producing warehouses, Holboro, 
London.** Mr Winnies read the ad- 
Tcrtisement over and over again : but, 
from the slight defect before alluded 
to in his early education, he was not 
quite master of the full meaning of 
the announcement. ** * Wanted,'^ he 
read, ** * a person of gentlemanly ad- 
dress* — that will do I — * and great vit — 
vittle energy'— that's the very thing ! 
a person of great Tittle energy must 
mean a fellow that's a good hand at 
tucking in. I'll eat three pounds of 
mutton chops, and say thank ye for 
more. 1*11 call on Hocus and Squills 
the first thing in the morning, or go 
and offer to breakfast with them at 
once. Here, Bobus I only look at this 
newspaper I I think if my fortune 
ain't made it's my own fault." 

Mr Bobus examined the advertise- 
ment, and advised an application early 
the following morning ; and Flufiy 
Jack lay awake a long time that night, 
wondering what employment they 
wonld offer to him, in which his enor- 
mous appetite was so hidlspensably 
required. 



Chapter II. 



On the following morning, at a very 
early hour, Mr Winnies had dressed 
himself with extraordmary care. A 
bright green cut-away coat, with 
bright brass buttons^ was drawn very 
much in at the waist, and puffed very 
much out at the chest— pepper-and- 
salt knees, with dark-brown topped 
boots, a red silk neckcloth, and a 
highly polished walking stick, were 
the chief articles of his set-out— useful 
and ornamental ; and in full expecta- 
tion of the triumphant effects of his 
manners and appearance, he betook 
himself, about nine o*clock, to the 
involuntary sleep-procuring ware* 



bouses of Messrs Hoous and Squills. 
He was ushered through an enormous 
gallery, filled with all manner of la- 
belled bottles and pill-boxes, into a 
small and dingy room, where an old 
gentleman was seated on a high three- 
legged stool, busily turning over the 
leaves of a ledger. 

^ ** I call in consequence of an adver- 
tisement in the 7Yme<newspaperabout 
an honourable employment," said 
Flufl^r Jack ; ^ if it's a good thing, and 
fit for a gentleman, Fm your man." 

The old gentleman looked at the ap- 
plicant, and did not seem displeased 
with his appearan<^e. 
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<' Ton are very kind, sir — I expect 
Mr Squills every minute; the busi- 
ness lies in his department — not mine. 
Pray be seated — he*ll be here di- 
recUj." 

So saying, he resumed his labours 
in examining the pages of the ledger. 
<< That's a tremendous big book/' 
thought Mr Winnies; *' if he makes 
only a crown-pieoe on every page 
he*U be as rich as a Jew— 'pon my 
sou], I think they're only immense 
apothecaries, and perhaps want me to 
do the bleeding — a "Hen nice trade If 
they pay me well." But his further 
meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of the acting partner, Mr 
Squills, a spruce dapper little man, 
with fat red cheeks, bright green 
handkerchief fixed by a large emeriUd 
pin, close-fitting trowsers, and a rid- 
ing-whip. 

<« This gentleman,** said Mr Hocus, 
pointing to Flufiy Jack with the end 
of his pen, ** applies about the situa- 
tion." 

*' Ah— ha— let me see," said Mr 
Squills — '' you wbh to enter into our 
employment, eh ? — how old are you ?*' 
" Three-and-twenty." 
•« Are you strong and healthy ?" 
<' Infernally — never was ill in my 
life.— (Ton my word, Fm afraid those 
fellows want to engage me as porter.") 
<* Just let me feel your arm — ^ert 
fine muscle. Can you concentrate all 
your thoughts on any one subject ?" 

Mr Winnies nrofessed his inability 
to understand the question, and the 
dandified little gentleman proceeded 
to explain. 

" 1 mean; can you, by an effort of 
Tolition, fix your whole soul on any 
given point,— can you impinge the 
whole force of your intellect on a given 
subject?" 

<« I suppose so," said Mr Winnlesi, 
with less of the self-possessed man- 
ner that was charaoteristio of him 
than usuaL 

** What can yonr mind dwell upon 
mostcontinuously V pursued the ques- 
tioner ; << for it is indispensable to 
the highly honourable post we have 
the disposal of, that you should be in 
full possession of the powers of con- 
centrating all your mental energiet 
into one absorbing focus. Can you 
think the Duke of WelUngton ?" 

" I don*t quite Uke,*' replied Fluffy 
Jack. <' What do you mean by think- 
ing the Duke of WeUingCoQ f I think 
p/bim." 



«' No— no. Can you evoke him at 
this moment, and cast your whole in- 
tellectual substance into his image ?" 
** His image ?*' enquired the puzzled 
Mr Winnies. <' Do you mean his 
imago in plaster- of- Paris? or what 
the devil do you mean ?" 

** I like that. Ton have strength 
of will and condensed energy. Can 
you imagine vividly anything you are 
fond of?" 

'* Yes. I can shut my eyes and see 
a cold veal pie and two quarts of por- 
ter as if they were at my elbow.*' He 
accordingly shut his eyes, and as if 
feasting on the savoury steams of those 
imagioed viands, he licked his lips in 
the most gustatory manner imagin- 
able. 

" Is your whole soul in it?" enquir- 
ed^ Mr Squills, evidently delighted 
with the progress of his catechumen. 
*< Every bit of it. And now I think 
I see a tumbler of brandy and water 
—eh?" 

<* I think, Mr Hocus, this gentle- 
man will do," said Mr Squills, ad- 
dressing his partner ; *< he has a mag- 
nificent arm, a strong self-will, a pow- 
erful digestion, and altogether b as 
replete with animal energy as a full- 
charged vase with electricity." 

« Really, Mr Squills," replied the 
sedate old gentleman, <' that is quite 
out of my department If you like to 
entrust the affair to him, I can of 
course have no objection ; we can en- 
ter at all events on a short engage- 
ment." 

*' I should like to try him only once 
more," said Mr Squills. •* Do you tee 
that clerk ? He has been sitting up 
all night concocting flowers of Gifead 
out of dockens and celery — think him 
as vou did the pie." 

Mr Winnies collected all his powers, 
and imagined .the clerk roasted and 
just fit for eating, and in ashort time the 
bodily presence of the unhappy young 
man disappeared from his mind, and in 
his stead ne beheld an enormous round 
of beef, on which he had the good for- 
tune to dine at the White Feathers on 
the preceding day. He b^gan grind- 
ing bis teeUi in a moat cannibal man- 
ner, under the strong influence of his 
imagination; and whether the clerk 
was alarmed at these motions, or was 
weakened by the previous night's vi- 
gils, he tript as he descended from bis 
lofty stool, and fell at (nil length on 
the floor, 
Mr Squills {mo»pdiate1;r shook lianda 
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with tremendous entbusiasm with Fluf- 
fy Jack. 

'< My dear sir, I close with jou at once. 
I have never seen a problem in science 
so beautifully resolved. I only wish 
some of the unbelievers had witnessed 
this most magnificent experiment. 
Mr Hocus/' he added, turning to bis 
partner, *' if you feel that you can 
entrust your department to Mr Winn- 
les*s agency, I am perfectly satisfied 
with his powers, as far as I am con- 
cerned.*' • 

«< I must explain matters a little to 
him,** said the old gentleman, ** before 
we actually conclude," and shutting 
up his book, and putting the pen he 
had been using behind his ear, he de- 
scended from his elevated position. 
** You see, Mr Winnies," he said, in a 
much more business-like tone than 
the enthusiastic Squills, ** we are the 
largest holders in Europe of medicines 
of a peculiar kind, or in fact of all 
kinds. We are not like the common 
run of narrow-minded druggists, that 
refuse to meddle with any thing but 
articles recommended by the regular 
faculty. W^ despise the regular fa- 
culty " 

« We do indeed ! " emphatically 
chimed in Mr Squills. " Brutes ! " 

'* And open our stores for the re- 
ception of any new discovery in the 
healing art. Our object in engaging 
with you is to secure the services of a 
gentleman of zeal and ability, in spread- 
ing abroad the reputation of our va- 
rious specifics. We shall furnish him 
with specimens of each, and he will 
endeavour to procure orders from 
country venders, or introduce them, if 
he possibly can, into private families. 
Mr Squills will explain to you what 
he wisiies done with one or two phi- 
losophical discoveries, requiring, as 
you perceive, a peculiar bodily organic 
zation in the practitioner ; and now, if 
you will walk into the wareroom with 
me, I will show you a few of our prin- 
cipal articles." 

He led the way into the front shop, 
and looked round with an air of im- 
mense satisfaction on the well filled 
shelves. 

*' Pray, have you a good appetite, 
Mr Winnies?" he said, taking about 
a dozen little pill-boxes in his hand. 

Mr Winnies was a little staggered, 
feeling assured that the old gentleman 
was al>0Qt to feed bin with the con- 
tents. 

** Ton my hommr^ ir— y<m nniBt 
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really excuse mer— never take pilh on 
no account." 

*' Ob, I don't wish you to set the 
public an example of the art of swal- 
lowing the wares you recommend to 
them," said Mr Hocus, laughing. " I 
only asked you in a general way if you 
had a good appetite." 

Jack felt himself at home when the 
question was explained to him so sa- 
tisfactorily. 

** Haven't I an appetite? I'll eat 
against any two men in England— 
any thing— raw mutton, tallow can- 
dles, yai^s of tripe, Scotch haggis— 
any thing but live cats — I never could 
stand living quadrupeds, except oys- 
ters. I can eat nine hundred betwebn 
tea and supper. Haven't I an appe- 
tite? I should think I had." 

The two gentlemen looked with sur- 
prise, not unmixed with admiration, 
on the possessor of such amazing 
powers ; but Fluffy Jack was now on 
bis favourite subject, and was deter- 
mined to inform them of a few more 
of the feats he prided himself on. 

" There was four men as worked 
for grandmother when she did a bit of 
farming, and on Sundays, ye see, they 
always sent a pie to the bakers. I had 
such a lark once with them old fellers I 
I waited at the baker's door about one 
o'clock, and there was four little girls 
comes to the bakers, and says, * Please, 
sir, I wants faither's pie.' ' O, does 
you?' says I to myself. * Very well, 
my dear,* says the baker, * here it is, 
and the charge is three-halfpence.* 
The first little girl she pays the three- 
halfpence, and was a- walking off with 
the pie. I nicks it out of her hand, 
and flummoxed it, gravy and all, right 
down my throat, afore she could say 
crikey. * There, my dear,* says J, 
« th( re's the dish. Tell your faither he's 
a cussed old glutton to be tucking out 
in that 'ere way instead of going to 
churoh.' The second little girl comes, 
and I do exactly the same. The third 
comes, and I must say it was rather 
up-hill work bolting the pie she 
brought, it was so confounded bony~- 
nothing but scraps; but stiU I was 
determined to have out the joke ; and 
I finished off the fourth as if 1 hadn't 
seen meat for a fortnight. I reooUeot 
ft was a rabbit pie, the last one — a 
favourite dish of mine — and I think I 
never saw better fun than the four 



little girls going off with their empty 
disbety and the four bnognr old knen 
bbwiDg *&m up like mad* 
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<< AstonishiDg 1 — rajr dew sir," — 
said Mr Hocust drawing bim coofi- 
dentiallj aside, *' I think you have for- 
gotten 10 tell us the cause of your ex- 
traordinary appetite.** 

*' Causer* said Mr Winnies — 
** There's no particular cause for it that 
I knows of, except an infernal fit of 
hunger that comes on me three or four 
times every day/' 

'* You are quite mistaken, ray dear 
friend,** continued Mr Hocus, in the 
same confidential tooe ; '<vou have for- 
gotten that you were all your life 
famous atnong your friends for a de- 
fective appetite, till you luckily tried 
a box of Hocus's Gastric Diluents. 
Here they are. I invented them my-> 
self. Tou will have the kindness, when- 
ever you sit down to dinner in any 
public room, to take one of those pills 
In presence of as many people as you 

can attract the attention of ' 

** Blowed if I ever took a pill in my 
life ; no, not though old grandmother 
promised me ever so much sugar- 
candy.** 

•« You are mistaken, Mr Winnies," 
sidd Mr Hocus, looking very cold and 
haughty — **you owe your appetite 
entirely to a constant use of the Gas- 
tric Diluents. Remember I" 

u Welt— I don't know— but'* 

<' There is no but in the matter. I 
tell you, sir, you never were known 
to eat more than an ounce at a time ; 
you were a perfect skeleton — your 
life was despaired of, and the faculty 
pronounced you in a state of chronic 
inanition, till vou luckily tried these 
invaluable pills. You recollect it 
now?" 

Jack was Curly cowed by the voice 

and determined manner of Mr Hocus. 

•• Well, 'pon my word/* he said, 

** now that you put it into my head, 

ii*s all true." 

** You*ll sign your name to a certi- 
ficate to that efiRect? And above all, 
you'll mention it wherever vou go? 
And now we*re agreed upon that head. 
You have a fine head of hair, Mr 
Winnies!** 

<<They call me Samson,** replied 
Fkfiy Jack, passing his haiid through 
his enormous locks, ** after some per- 
son that was famous for his wig." 

'* How curious it is, isn't it, Mr 
Squills?" said Mr Hocus, as ifcal!* 
ing bis partner*s attention to an ex* 
traordiaary fact in natoral history—- 
^ bow eunooi \i Uf that oor frtond 
Mr WioidM was emj^ly Md to 



consequence of a dreadful scarlet fever 

which he had at seven years *' 

««Neverhadafev" 

" Hush, sir ! — bald sir ; bald as the 
palm of my hand, in spite of Russian 
oil and Macassar, and all external ap- 
plications, till he fortunately was re- 
commended by a personage high in 
the peerage to try a box — here is one 
of them—- of Squills's Anodyne Capll- 
laries." 

'' Strange, indeed," said Mr Squills, 
^ that you didn't mention it to me be- 
fore, Mr Winnies. The eflPect arises 
from a vivifying infiuence I give by 
chemical combinations to the upper 
portion of the human brain. The 
power ascends through the occiput, 
and lubricates the roots of the hair. I 
am delighted to find you benefited so 
much by the experiment. How many 
boxes did you use ?" 

<' *Pon my soul — I was called hairy 
Jack when a boy. I never was bald.'* 
" You forget again, sir/' said Mr 
Hocus in a stem voice, that brought 
the candidate's memory to such a pitch 
of perfectfon, that he remembered dis- 
tinctly the growth of each particuW 
hair. 

" You will show your head, of 
course, when you mention my part- 
ner's admirable pills, ** continued Mr 
Hocus. ^ You talk of your grandmo- 
ther, Mr Winnies. Is she very old?*' 
** A devilish deal too young to please 
me, that's all 1 can say. The old var- 
mint may live this dozen years — she's 
not above seventy-fi?e. A healthy 
old cat as ever was." 

** It is very odd she should continue 
so well after having both legs broken, 
and three ribs stove in by a ta\\ out 
of a three pair of stairs window, — 
don't you think so, Mr Squills ?** said 
Mr Hocus, without addressing any 
observation to Fluffy Jack. 

«« Come now/' said that worthy 
gentleman, 'Uhis is coming it to6 
strong. I'm hanged if ever granny 
broke a single bone in all her old 
body." 

•• Really, Mr Squills," observed 
the senior partner, •• this gentleman, 
though admirably qualified for our 
situation— a most honourable and 
lucrative situation it is— will hardly 
do, from an extraordinary defect m 
his memory. 1 recollect the circiim- 
atances of the old lady's fall most dis- 
tinctly. The faculty aa usual gave 
bar up, till providentially a dittin. 
gnlshed prdaKv who had Meiiaj ex* 
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perienccd the almost miraculons ef- 
fects of GiDger*8 Concentrated Essen- 
tial Bone-setting Drops, recommended 
a phial of them to hefy and in a veek 
there was no mark of the wounds re- 
mainingy or the slightest symptom of 
pain or lameness/* 

" That's true enough," said Fluflfy 
Jack. ** By George, she'll skip up 
stairs like a kitten !" 

" I thought you would recollect,*' 
said Mr Hocus ; ** this is one of the 

?hials— only half-a-guinea each — and 
think if you take care to mention 
your grandmother's case as one within 
your own knowledge, you can't fail 
to dispose of many hundreds in the 
course of your summer journey. Your 
commission on each phial will be 
eighteenpence.'* 

<* My eyes I *' exclaimed Mr 
Winnies, in a rhapsody of amaze- 
ment at the stupidity of the two 
learned mediciners — '* why the blaizes 
didn't you mention that before? I'm 
blowed if grandmother didn't break 
both arms a fortnight after, and was 
cured in two tea-spoonfuls— and the 
pills and the hidr — Crive us yer hands 
— won't I touch 'em up about having 
no appetite, and being as bare as a 
milestone?" 

In anticipation of unnumbered 
eighteenpences, he put both hands 
into his breeches* pockets, and Jingled 
sundry keys and pieces of money with 
the air of a man of enormous fortune; 
and lent a willing ear to all the mar- 
Tels related by his principals of the 
virtues of their drugs and oint- 
ments." 

** You have every chance, my dear 
sir," said Mr Hocus, << of being a 
very rich man. You have many years 
—probably ninety or a hundred — of 
existence before you." 

« Come now, that is a little too 
much," replied Mr Winnies, modestly. 
*' I'm now twenty-three. Suppose 
we say, I've fifty years before me." 

" I on come of such a long-lived 
family," pursued Mr Hocus. 

" Mother died when I was a baby, 
and father died in the Fleet at twenty- 
eight — a rare hand he was, I've heard 
say, at gin and water ; but he hadn't 
it in him, so it killed him." 

" Your commission on these pills, 
Mr Winnies," said the old gentleman, 
showing him a violet-coloured bo]i^ 
with the head of a very ancient indi- 
vidual on the lid, ** is hdf'a*crown a 
box. They are compounded from a 



recipe left by Methuselah, and pre- 
served in the original by Noah in the 
ark. A distinguished Hebrew scholar 
translated it, and Mr Squills com- 
pounded the ingredients ; and though 
they have only been in use about ten 
years, and therefore we can't yet sar 
their efiect in prolonging life to such 
ah unusual period as two or three 
hundred years, you must be well 
aware that not a single person has 
died out of the millions of very old 
people who have taken them. You 
understand?" 

" Don't I?" said Mr Winnies— 
'' to be sure I do. Nobody can die 
that takes enough of them. I'll swear 
to it ail I'm black in the face." 

** I believe you may safely do so," 
interposed Mr Squills, with great so- 
lemnity; " for, as has been justly 
observed by one of the most illustrf. 
ous of the judges, these pills, by means 
of which Methuselah reached his great 
age, will probably have the same ef- 
fect on any person taking them to the 
same extent as he did. He lived till 
he was near a thousand years old." 

*' Ha, ha, ha t I wonder if he had 
cut all his wisdom teeth," said Mr 
Winnies, with an enormous explosion 
of laughter. ^* He must have been a 
fine old boy going to the Sunday 
school, this My toozler. A mm name 
to give him too ; but I s'pose he was a 
wild chap among the girls." 

** Your jocularity is misplaced," 
said Mr Squills, who felt his dignity 
offended by such a boisterous inter- 
ruption. ** Methuselah, sir, was an 
old gentleman long ago, who discover- 
ed the ingredients of these invaluable 
pills ; and as they kept him alive near 
a thousand years, you may safely gua- 
rantee to any very old person who 
takes ten boxes per annum, a life of 
five or six hundred years ; five boxes 
will secure three hundred years ; three 
boxes two hundred years ; and so on 
in proportion. The boxes are ten and 
sixpence a-piece, and your commission 
on them half-a-crown." 

It is impossible to describe Mr 
Winnles's gratification >t being the 
means of communicating such a va- . 
riety of inestimable benefits among 
the public at lai^e. When he looki^ 
round the loaded shelves, and heard 
the two eloquent partners descanting 
on the supernatural powers of every 
one of the specifics, he could not help 
feeling an unbounde4admiration for the 
philaothropic feelings which prompted 
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two gentlemen^ like Mr Hocus and Mr 
Sqaills^ to beatow such care and at- 
tention on the pains and sufferings of 
their fellow* creatures. 

« But don't you thinks gents/* he 
said, ** that thb is a little too bard on 
some sets of fellers — yerj nice chaps 
some of them ? There's a undertaker 
at Devizes that can drink ye off four- 
teen coId-withouts» and never be a bit 
the worse. Now^ what's to become 
of Aim and all the grave-diggers ? For 
if people has any sense, in course 
they'll send up orders for waggon- 
loads of old Toozler's pills, and never 
die ; and if they don't die, in course 
they won*t like to be buried ; and if 
they're not buried, where will Bill 
Boxer get employment, or money to 

{)ay for fourteen cold-withouts ? un- 
ess it be of cold water without the 
brandy. For my part, I think it's 
rather a hard case on poor Bill.'* 
\ ** You forget, my good sir, that, for 
every ^ife we save, a hundred are sa- 
crificed by the regular faculty ; and a 
thousand by all the other * Specific 
Medicine Sellers.' Don't be the least 
uneasy. Your friend Mr Boxer may 
increase his potations as much as he 
likes. The faculty will pay for all." 
Mr Winnies felt the scruples which 
friendship had inspired him with in- 
stantaneously dispelled, and applied 
his whole attention to the explanations 
that were given. When he had been 
duly instructed in the virtues of all the 
medicines in the outside shop, he was 
again led into the little sanctum at the 
back of the house, and illuminated in 
the art of produciog sleep on the most 
vigilant of patients, without adminbter- 
ing any drug to them whatever. I am not 
at liberty to reveal the full particulars 
of the secret, but will only mention, 
that it consisted in sundry very strange- 
looking gesticulations, wavings of 
hands, stampings of feet, blowings 
and pufiings, and, finally, a small 



wooden instrument, shaped exactly 
like a pair of compasses, bearing on 
the top an ivory ball about half-An- 
inch in diameter. 

«* This, sir," said Mr Squills, after 
giving his directions and explanations, 
** is the whole of the apparatus. The 
use of this, with a strong adhibition 
of the will, resulting from the posses- 
sion of great vital energy, will pro- 
duce a refreshing, although superna- 
tural, sleep, in the course of twenty 
minutes. Under the influence of it, 
the patient will be wonderfully gifted. 
He will understand foreign languages ; 
he will be able to foretell the future, 
and clear up all the mysteries of the 
past." 

" By George ! why don't you set 
some conjuring feller asleep? He 
would make our fortunes." 

«* We shall make our fortunes," 
said Mr Squills, with a smile, '< with- 
out applying to any conjurer. You 
will join the Northern Circuit as soon 
as you can get ready. We shall give 
you letters to all our friends, and par- 
ticularly to scientific gentlemen who 
are in the habit of lecturing in the 
various country towns. You will re- 
ceive every aid and assistance from 
our friend Mr Lory of Dasnett, near 
Northampton, who is an enthusiast in 
science, and particularly in our new 
discovery of the method of inducing 
involuntary sleep." 

*• Mr Lory?" said Fluffy Jack,— 
** how cussed lucky ! — it's as good as 
five hundred pounds in my pocket— 
or maybe five thousand — who knows ? " 

" You've heard of our friend Mr 
Lory?" 

« Oh yes — a great friend of mine 
has told me all about him. I shall be 
ready for a start the day after to- 
morrow." 

*' By that time you will find every 
thing prepared; and in the mean 
tune, good morning." 



Chaptee in. 



In three days after the arrangement 
BO satisfactorily entered into, Mr 
Winnies was seated on the driving- 
box of the Magnet, for in those days 
the railways were unknown, and was 
impressing the coachman -with the 
actual necessity, if he wished to live 
two or three hundred years/ of taking 
unlimited quantities of the Toozler's 
pills. Whenever the Magnet stopped^ 
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the guard was rigorously examined aft 
to the safety of a certain square-shaped 
wooden box, which was carefullj 
corded, and placed under a tarpaulin, 
as if it contained some extremely pe- 
rishable commodity ; and on receiving 
assurances of its good condition, Mr 
Winnies replaced himself on his seat, 
and said, ** Mind you take care of it. 
By George! there's Ufe and death de- 
2k 
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pedding on that 'ere box.** It need 
not, therefore, be stated, that it con- 
tained a large assortment of the 
choicest specimens of Hocus and 
Sqtdlls's skill, and that Flufiy Jack 
was commencing his first journey as a 
member of this distinguished circuit. 
No particular incident occurred till 
the course of his business took him to 
the good town of Northampton. On 
arriving at the Black Snake, he was 
received by his friend Mr Bobus,who 
had left London a day or two before 
him» and had been establbhed in the 
coffee- room of that exceUent hotel for 
about a week. 

*• Tm so glad you*re come,*' he said, 
shaking hb hand. *' I feel as if I had 
an immense deal more pluck already ; 
but Vm afraid, aftdr all, it*s too late. 
The mother is strong against me.** 

** It's just like them. I never could 
see the use of young girls having 
mothers at all : tney*re always so ri- 
diculous. There was Poll Blewitt at 
Devizes^rikey ! if a feller only look- 
ed at her, her old mother swore he 
was making love ; and if you said but 
a word to her — told her it was a fine 
day, or some pleasant sort of speech 
of the kind— blowed if the old one 
wasn't down upon you for a breach of 
promise of marriage ; and she had a 
son an attorney. And the consequence 
is, that Poll Blewiu might as well be 
deaf, for there ain't a feller as can ven- 
ture to speak a syllable to her. I 
hates all mothers ; and grandmothers 
is nearly as bad." 

** So you can give me no hope?" 

** Not a morsel of— saving that 'ere 
five hundred pounds. TU have you 
buckled to her in a week, or my name 
ain't Jack Winnies." 

'* Ah, that's always the way you 
talk ; but you don't know half the dif- 
ficulties of my position. I tell you, 
the mother is entirely on the side of 
that disgusting little fellow Mr Pod- 
gers ; she's so fond, she says, of clever 
men." 

" Is she ?" said Mr Winnies, draw- 
ing himself up. ** She ain't such a 
stupid old girl after all," and his feel- 
ings towards the respectable Mrs Lory 
were certainly softened; because he 
felt her predUection for clever men 
was a compliment to himself. ** And 
what says the old wooden philosopher 
all this time?" 

«* Very Hide; but he says bethinks 
Annie ought to be allowed to please 
herself.- 
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<* And if she pleases herself, you 
think she'll marry you?" said Mr 
Winnies, putting his forefinger into 
the ribs of Mr Bobus, ** eh, my fine 
feller? You can keep nothing secret 
from old Jack Winnies." 

Mr Bobus couldn't deny the soft 
impeachment, though, on reflection, 
he could perceive no great skill in di- 
vination displayed by his friend in 
making the discovery. 

" But are you sure of it?" enquired 
Mr Winnies— «• No mistake ? The girl 
would really marry you if she had her 
own way ? 

" She has told me so," said Mr 
Bobus modestly. « 

*' The deuce she has I Oho ! Mas- 
ter Bobus, you ain*t quite so shy as you 
make yourself out." 

" I assure you— 'pon my word — I'm 
so easily put out — by old women es- 
pecially " 

^ And who isn't, I should like to 
know ? There ought to be a act of Par- 
liament putting all old women to death. 
There's my grandmother— a rum old 
file" 

*' Ah, but how are we to manage 
about getting Annie informed of our 
wishes?" 

" Why, you fool, I'm going to be 
quite intimate at the house — got let- 
ters to the old philosopher from Hocus 
and Squills ; — Fm going to set 'em all 
asleep, and join all their broken bones, 
and make all their haird grow — by 
George I you'll see if I don't do as I 
like in that house before a day's over." 

" But, Mr Podgers" 

u Oh— ril stufi'a box of pilb down 
his throat that will stop his mouth for 
some time — never mind him. But 
come along — show me the way to old 
Lory's house, and leave the rest to 
me." 

So saying Mr Winnies proceeded 
along the main street of Northamp- 
ton, and across a few fields, and along 
beautiful lanes, till he came to the 
pret^ town of Dasnett, and was shown 
a great red brick house with a bright 
green door and a wide flight of steps 
— in short the best house in the town 
— the residence of Mr Lory. 

Mr Bobus proceeded in the direction 
of the little river, to muse on the beau- 
ties of Annie Lory ; and ft happened* 
by an odd coiocideace, that lliat young 
lady had chosen the same romantic 
locality for the scene of her medita* 
tions ; and in a very short time there 
were two extremely happy young peo- 
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pla^ loangrlng down by the winding 
enrrent of the Dasnett^ forgetting in a 
while erery thing in the world but 
each other. In the mean time Mr 
Winnies bad been shown into a smdl 
room well filled with books ; and pre- 
sented his credentials to a tall old maut 
with a Tory bald head, and a most 
solemn puritanical expression of coun- 
tenance — no less an individual, in 
shorty than the celebrated Mr Lory 
himself. 

** I am happy to see you/* he said, 
handing a chair to his Tlsiter. ** Mr 
Squills informs me that you are char- 
ged with some most interesting secrets 
on the sut()ect of his new discoTery. 
You could not haye come at a more 
fortunate moment, for I am just pre- 
paring a lecture for our Scientific In- 
stitution, on the effect of mysterious 
agencies in health and disease." 

** You're unoommon civil, I do de- 
clare," replied Mr Winnies; "and if 
you would allow me to recommend 
Tou half a dozen boxes of our Ever- 
lasting Capillaries, Tm hanged if it 
wouldn't add twenty per cent to your 
personal appearance. I never saw 
any body so bald in my life." 

•• You're very good, sir," said Mr 
Lory, looking somewhat surprised at 
his new acquaintance. 

** Oh, don't mention it— they're dirt 
cheap, and three months tick to a 
friend like you; your mother wouldn't 
know you in a week. Don't you see 
how thick thatched I am ?" — He went 
on showing his umbrageous curls.— 
«<It*s all owing to the Capillaries. 
Hair would never grow on my head 
at all, till about three weeks ago I 
luckily fell in with thb wonderful dis- 
covery. P'raps old Squills has writ- 
ten you an account of .it — ^'pou my 
word l*m afraid it will be a losing 
concern for me after all ; for old grand- 
mother has left me an uncommon sight 
of money in her will, and cuss me if I 
know how to prove I'm the same fel- 
ler. No one would know me again ; 
BO unless I shave my head, I run a 
good chance of missing the legacy." 

*' It won't be quite so bad, 1 hope," 
replied Mr Lory, with a smile ; *' at 
the same time the preparation must 
be of extraordinary merit : is it one of 
Mr Squills*s own invention ? He's a 
most ulented man — a very talented 
man indeed." 

«< He's up to a great many thinp, 
there's no doubt of that," said Mr 
Winnies ; ^ and for such a little eater 



he's an uncommon knowing little chap* 
You wouldn't believe such a clever 
feller as that could make such a poor 
show with his knife and fork. I should 
Uke very much to give him a couple 
of pounds, with ux or seven potatoes, 
and eat against him for a good wager.** 

" Indeed ! — Is he in good health ? 
Perhaps intense meditation has injured 
his constitution?" 

'' I only dined with him once, and — 
but. Lord ! I'm forgetting the reason 
of my having such a capital twist. 
It*s ail owing to old Hocus's Gastric 
Diluents ; they're such extraordi- 
nary things — them pills is— that you 
wouldn't believe what they've done 
for me. Fm hanged if I didn't live 
till I was twenty-one, on less than an 
ounce a-day. I've lived a fortnight 
on a single onlon^ — never was seen 
such a miserable object — they nearly 

5ut me into Reading jail because 1 
idn't eat any thing for six months-— 
but the moment I tasted the Diluents, 
nothing could stand before me. I can 
eat a round of beef at two sittings, and 
when fve taken six or seven of the 
pills, I think no more of swallowing a 
brick, by George ! than if it was a 
quartern loaf. I once ate a milestone 
at three meals, for a wager — a devilish 
tough joint of meat I found it ; but 
the Diluents would make a man get 
fat on tenpenny nails." 

Mr Lory took another look at the 
brazen face of the unabashed Mr 
Winnies. " Sir," he said, " I make 
it a point to believe in the possibility 
of all things, and I see nothing incre- 
dible in the statement you maSke, as I 
believe that science will be able to do 
more extraordinary things than to 
make substantial food out of mile- 
stones ; but at the same Ume, I never 
knew a gentleman who united in his 
own person the experiences you now 
mention.** 

" That ain't half of them ; I haven't 
told you yet about grandmother's fall 
off the top of an immense high house; 
she certainly is one of the wonder- 
fullest old women, that grandmother 
of mine, that ever was. She broke 
every bone in her body, and was actu- 
ally picked up by the people that saw 
her fall, in two or three pieces ; biow'd 
if two bottles of Ginger's Concentrated 
Essential Bone-setting Drops didn't 
make her so young again, that there's 
a strong report in Windsiey she's 
going to be married." 
<< Mr Squills has only mentioned to 
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me that joa will call on me, and do 
mo the favour to show me a specimen 
of his invention for producing instan- 
taneous repose. If you will come this 
evening and drink tea with us at half- 
past six, I will introduce you to Mr 
Podgers— a talented man, and quite a 
philosopher— who will help me to 
judge of the merits of the system. 
Will you join us at that hour?" 

" To be sure ; I think it's a capital 
way of passing the evening drinking 
tea, with a little cold meat and a loaf 
or two, till supper-time. I shall be 
most happy." — And after a few more 
observations on subjects connected 
with his remedies, he left Mr Lory no 
little aston'ished at the extraordinary 
effects produced on a single individual 
by so many invaluable specifics. Mr 
Winnies was fortunate enough to fall 
in with his friend, Mr Bobus, before 
he had proceeded far on his way home. 
A very quick-eyed observer might 
have perceived a brown silk pelisse at 
no great distance, on the other side of 
the hedge—a brown silk pelisse, a 
dafk grey bonnet, and a bright -white 
parasol — but Fluffy Jack was so ab- 
sorbed in the triumphs he had just 
achieved, that he had no eyes, and 
verv little ears, for any thing but him- 
self 

** I say, old feller,** ho said, slapping 
his friend on the back in a way which 
nearly rendered him a fit subject for 
the celebrated Bone-setting Drops— 
"you're getting ready that *ere five 
hundred pounds, are you ?^or blow'd 
if it won*t be wanted." 

" What ! you think you will get the 
consent ?** 

<« I don't intend to ask it. You 
say youWe got the girl's, and that's 
enough. Give her a hint that per- 
haps she*ll have to ge on a journey 
to-night— that*8 all.** 

*' My dear friend, Fm very much 
indebted"— 

*« Five hundred— that's the whole 
amount ; but if you like to throw in 
an odd fifty, I can answer for my 
friend Jack Winnies, that he'll not re- 
fuse. I adviie you to be on the look- 
out at the door, or in the house itself, 
if you can manage it, at about half 
past seven to night. — So, no more at 
present but remains" — as people say 
at the end of a letter. And as Mr 
Bobns saw he might leave his patron 
to find his way into Northampton by 
himseli^ and retained a distinct im- 
pression of having seen a bright white 



parasol waved to and fro mysterioosljr 
a few minutes before» he sprang over 
the hedge and was speedily loet to 
view. Mr Winnies continued hit 
walk, immersed in deep reflection, 
and resolved to apply to the vraiter 
that evening to get some clever 
scholar to indite an epistle containing^ 
an account of his proceedings to 
Messrs Hocus and Squills. He asto- 
nished several parties in the coffee- 
room — for, at the Black Snake, there 
is no room consecrated to the gentle- 
men of our profession — by swallowing^ 
a few of the miraculous Diluents, and 
demolishing an unheard-of quantity 
of viands, solely in consequence of 
their stomachic virtues. Itis probable, 
also, that it was to their influence he 
owed the power of swallowing a pro- 
digious number of tumblers of oold- 
without) for it was difficult to believe 
that any unassisted appetite was capa« 
ble of such extraordinary perform- 
ances. By half-past five his labours 
were finished, his apparatus carefully 
deposited in a brown paper parcel 
under his arm, and once more be took 
his way across the fields, and in due 
time arrived at the house of Mr Lory. 
That gentleman received him with 
the utmost politeness, and presented 
him to his wife, an old lady, with a 
prodigiously thin and prominent nose, 
piercing eyes, and firmly compressed 
lips ; a countenance of the most de- 
termined expression, which an ingeni- 
ous modeller might have taken a hint 
from, for the design of a vinegar 
cruet. After her, he was introduced 
to Miss Lory, a handsome dark-eyed 
girl, but on this peculiar occasion 
suffused with blushes, and looking so 
conscious, that the modesty of Mr 
Winnies immediately concluded she 
was captivated at first sight. Various 
thoughts occurred to him as this idea 
entered his mind ; but on the whole, a 
love for the five hundred in hard cash 
predominated over the chance of ^le 
thousand, with the addition of the 
young lady herself. He was next in- 
troduced, in a very marked manner, 
to Mr Podgers, a fat young man, with 
a very shabby blue coat buttoned tight 
across his chest ; a red nose and very 
little eyes, with a constant habit of 
turning them up to the ceiling ; blue 
trowsers, a great deal too s£>rt, re- 
vealing a considerable expanse of 
grey worsted stockings, and bis feet 
shrouded In a pair of large nonddy 
shoes: altogether* one of those distia« 
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guished literary characters, who con- 
sider that their genius sets them above 
the necessity of paying any attention 
to their external appearance. 

«' How do, sir? how do?" said Mr 
Winnies^ holding out his hand to Mr 
Podgers — ** 'pon my word I'm glad to 
see you — Vm so fond of talented peo- 
ple." 

<* Sir» your address constitutes you 
at once in my mind an appreciator of 
the excellent and the true, than which 
no nobler philosophic character ever 
emanated from the Porch of Zeno, or 
the Groves of Academe." 

«' Beautiful!" said Mrs Lory> in a 
voice that was meant i^ be a very au- 
dible whisper. ** Annie, attend to 
what Mr Podgers is saying, it's per- 
feet eloquence." 

«* Is it, mamma ?— Oh I— I'm no 
judge of eloquence." It appeared, 
however, from the peculiar look she 
bestowed on the subject of their re- 
marks, that she was a very good judge 
of ugly faces and dirty clothes. 

«« Ah, all that's very fine," said Mr 
Winnies, in answer of Mr Podgers's 
compliment ; <* but I'll tell you what, 
I recommend you just a single box of 
celebrated Pimplefuge pills— it 



would take o£P all them horrid blotches 
from your face in a week ; and, upon 
my soul, you wouldn't be a very ugly 
fellow. The price is only 7s. 6d." 

«« Sir, the personality of your ob- 
servations is indicative of a lower 
order of intellect than that for which 
I at first had given you credit," said 
Mr Podgers, looking very irate. 

« Credit be hanged ! " rejoined Mr 
Winnies, " ready money only, and no 
abatement, that's the only way of do- 
ing business; but really, now, them 
pills is extraordinary — they wash a 
fellow's face as clean as if they were 
nothing but soap ; and the only draw- 
back is, that they're so wonderful 
searching, that they might pVaps make 
a misUke about that little red snout 
of a nose of yours, and think it a pim- 
ple ; and if they did, by crikey I they 
would walk oflP with it and leave no- 
think for a feller to pull, if he hap- 
pened to quarrel with you 5 which 
would be a misfortune to both parties 
—wouldn't It, Mr Lory?" 

** Your style of conversadon is very 
nnusud— not to say startling," replied 
the old gentleman, ** and I cannot feel 
astonuhed at Mr Podgers being a 
little offsnded at the nature of your 
allusions. Perhaps, however, it is a 
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misapprehension on our parts, and no 
offence is intended." 

<< Not a morsel of offence," said Mr 
Winnies, " all in friendship and the 
way of trade. The pills are really 
wonderful, and would do him a deal 
of good." 

" Sir," said the philosophic poet of 
the Dasnett Star, '* 1 accept your 
apology in the fine relishing spirit of 
frankness with which it is offered. 
The heart that is harmonized by the 
soft influences of a benignant soul-ele- 
vating philanthropv, is ever the first 
to shake off-^like dew-drops from the 
lion's mane — the stern impulses of 
wrath and irritation. Love, the 
founder of the beautiful — the softener 
of the rough — the balm-distiller— 
covers with its placid wing the pas- 
sions that have been lulled to sleep by 
the music of philosophy ; and, there- 
fore, sir, anger, which found a momen- 
tary refuge in my bosom, is dissipated 
in the circumambient air, and again I 
am a man glowing with affection to 
my brother men." 

** By crickey I he speaks like a cora- 
cle 1" said Mr Winnies, captivated by 
the eloquence of the philanthropbt ; 
while Mrs Lory cast up her eyes in a 
rhapsody of admiration, ** Oh, Annie, 
it's a perfect treat to Ibten to such 
language — I really sometimes think 
he is inspired." But Mr Lory seemed 
amazingly relieved at this period of 
the conversation by the introaucdon of 
tea. The party seated themselves 
round the table, and after seeing Mr 
Winnies carefully help himself to a 
couplo of the gastric Diluents, and 
hearing him enlarge in the most im- 
passioned manner on their effects, wero 
prodigiously edified by watching the 
havoc he committed on the bread and 
butter. His efforts were almost super- 
human ; and on the strength of that 
one single exhibidon he disposed of a 
great number of boxes. But even hb 
great powers of mastication could not 
last for ever, and with an effort which 
apparently cost him some pain, ho 
confessed he could eat no more, and 
the table was dearei]. 

When they were left free to enter 
on the business of the evening, Mr 
Lory commenced by asking a few ques- 
tions with regard to the principle of 
the new discovery. "Mr Squills has 
pardy explained to me the method of 
proceeding ; but I confess I am sdll at 
a loss to understand the cause of such 
marvellous effects." 
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" It*s tbe easiest thing io the world/* 
said Mr Winnies ; '< you fall asleep in 
about fife minutes, because you can't 
possibly keep awake ; and that» I take 
it» is the best reason that can be given.'* 
*< Yet Fve heard of great things, in 
cases of restlessness, being done by the 
pole of the magnet — ^you've heard of 
it, Mr Podgers?" 

*' I had it once applied to my breast, 
sir, by a very scientific practitioner ; 
and the effects were certainly wonder- 
ful,'* replied the poet. 

•« Oh, what were they ? Do tell us 
all about it," said Mrs Lory. " Now 
Annie, attend — he is going to be in- 
tense.'* But Annie seemed to be think- 
ing of something else* for she did not 
answer her mother. 

" I felt my thoughts so oddly mixed 
up, that the real melted imperoeptiblv 
into the ideal ; the dim, the awful, 
the mysterious rose like grave-yard 
exhalations, and darkened the whole 
heaven of my existence. In the gloom^ 
monstrous figures fixed themselves in- 
delibly on the stormy hackground of 
that lurid sky. I felt strange tremors 
come over me, as if the vast was spread- 
ing a numbness, and the illimitable was 
fading off into the dismal and the pro* 
found ; but the pains In mv chest were 
certainly relieved, and the operator 
replaced the pole of the magnet in his 
waistcoat pocket, and recalled me by 
a touch or his hand to the world of 
every-day life." 

*' Crikey I he must have been as big 
as a mountain, and had a wabtcoat 
the size of a meadow, if he put the pole 
of the Magnet into his pocket. Do you 
mean to make us believe that? — by 
George, 1*11 give you a letter to Hocus 
and Squills-^Mtf^Ve the boys for touch- 
ing up a story." 

«* My dear sir" — said Mr Lory— 
<*you must surely be aware of the ex- 
traordinary uses of the pole of the 
magnet." 

" To be sure I am — it's to keep the 
coach steady, and hook on the cross- 
bar. Do you think I've had my eyes 
shut all my journey down — or don't 
know the pole of a coach from a tooth- 
pick ? But never mind this little fel- 
ler with his fine words — I can't make 
him out more than if he spoke French 
or Greek, or any other of the dead 
languages — ^look at this here." So say- 
ing, he undid the brown paper parcel, 
and displayed to the wonderstruck 
party three or four of the little instru- 
ments shaped like coo^assesy with an 
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ivorv knob on the top, which Mr 
Squills had furnished him with in 
London. 

^ Them's the apparatuses! — cuss 
your poles of coaches I " 

«• And how do you apply them ? " — 
enquired Mr Lory. 

<* Why you open the legs of them, 
and set them astraddle a-top of your 
nose; then you look with all your 
might .at the little white ball, and in a 
minute or two you'll be sound asleep." 
*' Is tbe sleep sound ? I thought it 
had some preternatural effects similar 
to those of animal magnetism." 

'' Beats 'em hollow — a feller as is 
put to sleep by this wonderful instru- 
ment, knows every thing. He can 
even tell you all that ever happened to 
any body you like to name { he earn 
tell all that's j^ing to happen ; in 
fact, it's a thing that makes a man a 
reg'lar witch." 

'' Extraordinary I " exclaimed Mr 
Lory. " It will be a fine subject for 
a lecture, Mr Podgers." 

** With q<uotations from the poets — 
and an analysb of its natural causes," 
replied that geotlemaa — ** Who can ' 
predicate any thing of the secret sym- 
pathies that may pervade tbe whole 
system of existence of which we form 
a part? Who can say whether the 
electric chain being touched in tbe re- 
motest (quarter of space, does not cause 
a vibrauon for which we find it im- 
possible to account in our own most 
secret souls ? It may be that tbe in- 
tense volition of some Abyssinian 
king utting on a great rock amid the 
Monntains of the Moon, may be exer- 
cising, by the power of sympathy, a 
mysterious innuence on my whole 
being at this very hour. Oh» the high 
truths of nature, what are they but 
stepping-stones by which, by pain and 
toil, we work our way up the steep 
mountalDs of science, till we ascend 
into the pure, the infinite ? " 

" Oh Annie, isn't that beautiful ?" 
said Mrs Lory to her daughter. 

•• That's what I eaU tbe dreadfuUest 
gammon I ever beard," exclaimed Mr 
Winnies, who did not Mke that any one 
should interfere with his experiments 
with disquisitions that gave auoh im- 
mense satisfie^on Io the old lady. 
" Now, rU just ask you, Mr Podgers, 
to shut that mouth of yours, and go 
with me into the study. The rest of the 
party will put these tittle maehines en 
in the mean time;, and a few minulee 
will eonvinoe you of ill I've iaid by 
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George ! I'll let no man accuse me of moment was come, 
a want of veracity." 

** In the cause of science, sir," re- 
plied Mr Podgerst " Pm willing to 
submit to any experiment.'* 

"Very well — I'll manipulate you 
in the study : and youll all be asto- 



nbhed at the results,^ said Mr Winnies, 
while he fitted the instruments on the 
noses of Mr Lory and his wife ; Annie 
begged to be excused ; and leaTing the 
philosophic gentleman and his spouse 
sitting with amazing gravity, gating 
at the ivory ball, he led Mr Podgers 
into the study, and locked the door. 

** All the phenomena of nature," 
said that gentleman, seating himself In 
preparation for the experiment, ** are 
rendered easy and simple by a recur- 
rence to the great^ and fundamental 
truth which has escaped the researches 
of philosophy, that iifq is an hypothesis. 
On that broad base I take my stand, 
and the dim becomes bright, and silence 
eloquence." 

Mr Winnies in the mean time had 
taken off his coat, and at this period 
of the orator*s address, abruptly broke 
In on his harangue, by presenting his 
clenched fist within a very few inches of 
Mr Podgers*s countenance. 

"Do you see this here bunch of 
bones?" he said. 

" I perceive your hand.** 

«• Then, *pon my solemn davy, Fll 
knock it right through and through 
your skull, if you don't do as I tell you." 

«* There is no need for such vehement 
denunciations — as life is an hypothesis^ 
and the magnetic influence" 

" Hold your clatter, my boy ; or by 
crikey I you'll be a dead man in half a 
minute. You are chattering, and howl- 
ing, and kicking up a dust with acro- 
stics and other parts of philosophy^ 
•to get hold, if you can, of Annie Lory 
and her money.** 

*• Sir — what is the meaning ?" 

" Oh, the meaning's very plain — ^it 
is, that unless yon help me this very 
moment to get over the mother's ob- 
jections, and obtain her for Harry Bo- 
bus, I will mash your bones into a jelly 
—I will, by all that's good!" 

Mr Winnles's face glowed with de- 
moniacal rage, bis prodigiously mus- 
cular hand clutched in a most vigorous 
manner, in the immediate proximity 
of Mr Podger's nose; and that talented 
individual immediately conceived an 
idea that the strange personage before 
him was a maniac of the most dan- 
gerous kind ; and he felt that his last 
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From such enor- 
mous strength, roused bysuch con firmed 
insanity, he saw there was no escape. 

" Will you promise?" again said 
Mr Winnies. 

" Oh yes, certainly, my dear sir 

any thing yon can suggest." 

** Here, then, clap this machine 
across your nose, like the rest of them, 
and if any body asks you questions, 
say that unless Harry Bobus marries 
Annie Lory within a week, old Mrs 
Lory will die of the small- pox — recol- 
lect. So now ril lock you in ; apd if 
you fail me, you're a gone bob, and no 
escape." 

** This here Is one of the wonder- 
fullest examples of this new science I 
ever saw," said Mr Winnies, walking 
triumphantly into the parlour, where 
the ancient couple were sitting with the 
instruments -balanced on their noses. 
" Mr Podgers is prophesying quite ex. 
traordinary. How do you feel, sir ?" 

" Sir, I feel," replied Mr Lory, ••as 
if I was afflicted for life with a most 
painful squint. My* eyes will never 
come right again." And on remov- 
ing the machine, his looks certainly 
confirmed his worst fwtt. 

•• Oh, it will go off again — we've 
got an Anti-squint Lotion. Blowed, if 
old grandmother couldn*t see her right 
ear, one time, with her right eye. 
Such an infernal squint hers was ; but 
three rubbings made her as well as 
ever. But you ought really to go in 
and see the wonderAil effects on Mr 
Podgers." 

"What is he doing ? " enquired Mrs 
Lory, who had taken the precaution 
to shut her eyes, and therefore felt no 
great inconvenience from the experi- 
ment ; *« is he eloquent ? It will be a 
great treat to hear him under the in- 
fluence of the prophetic spirit." 

'' No g^roat treat for yon, ma'am, 
I'm afraid," replied Mr Winnies ; 
" but before yon go, p'raps you would 
let me ask Miss Annie to try the in- 
strument in your absence?" And 
there was something In Ae look with 
which Mr Winnies made the proposi- 
tion, that induced the young lady to 
aceede at once. He mted the Ivory 
ball across her nose, and whispering 
to her to slip out, for now the coast 
was clear, and Henry Bobus at the 
end of the street, he unlocked the 
study door, and ushered Mr and Mrs 
Lory into ^e room where Mr Podgers 
was sitting, pale and terrified, wkh th« 
instrument on his nose. 
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" Is he asleep ? " enquired Mrs Lory. 
'< Sound as a church/* said Mr 
Winnies, striking within an inch of 
Mr .Podgers* face with his clenched 
hand. Mr Podgers felt the wind of 
the blow, and shuddered. " Ask him 
any questions. He can tell you the 
state of your health. He knows how 
long you have to live; and if he 
doesn't answer right, he Is in a state 
of the dreadfuUest danger himself. 
How long has Mrs Lory to live ?" 

*« Not above a week," answered Mr 
Podgers in a tremulous tone, " un- 

less" 

'* Unless what ? " exclaimed the lady, 
losing all her regard for the philoso- 
phy of the experiment, in her anxiety 
about the means of averting the dread- 
ful sentence. 

« Unless what?" said Mr Winnies, 
giving another dig with his hand 
within an inch of his eyes. 

" Unless Harry Bobus" 

" Well ? " enquired Mrs Lory, with 
incredible anxi^y, " what of Harry 
Bobus?" 

" Unless Harry Bobus marries Annie 
Lory," continued the involuntary pro- 
phet. 

" Gracious! — oh! — what's to be 
done, Mr Lory ?*' exclaimed his wife. 
*' Tve dismissed Harry Bobus from 
the house — I've told him TU never 
consent — Pve driven him to despair I" 
«« What death will she die of?" 
asked Mr Winnies, with another tre- 
mendous blow towards his brow, that 
made his hair rise up as if in terror. 

•*0f the small' pox" — answered 
Mr Podgers, groaning. 



" Oh Lord !—how dreadful ! Mr 
Lory, you seem to take no interest in 
saving me from such a dreadful fate. 
Is it impossible for Mr Podgers to be 
misinformed?" 

" Quite impossible ! " replied her 
husband — " if you had attended to my 
last lecture on the psychology of invo- 
luntary sleep, you would have known 
that, under that astonishing influence, 
the future is as open to the patient as 
the past." 

« Then there's no hope. Oh I 1* Jl 
go this moment and tell Annie to write 
for Harry Bobus." 

" 'Twill be too late," said Mr 
Winnies — ** Witliin what time must 
they be married to save this old lady 
from the small- pox ? " 

** Within a week," replied the 
oracle. 

The mother rushed distractedly 
from the room in search of her daugh- 
ter; but she was no where to be 
found—she sent all over the village in 
pursuit of her ; but she could gain no 
tidings. Days passed over, but on the 
fourth, a letter came from Carlisle, 
signed " Anne Bobus,* and relieved 
the terrified old lady from the fear of 
immediate dissolution. Mr Podgers, 
for his own sake, kept his secret, de- 
claring that he bad no recollection of 
any thing that happened during his 
trance ; and Mr Lory, in spite of a con- 
firmed squint acquired in the experi- 
ment, lectured on the marvellous ef- 
fects of the discovery, to the admiring 
inhabitants of Dasnett, appealing to 
Mr Podgers for a confirmation of all 
his statements. 



Chapteb IV. 



About a month after these transac- 
tions, Mr Winnies found himself once 
more, in the course of his journey, at 
the Black Snake in Northampton. 
He walked by the well-known path 
across the fields, and was somewhat 
astonished to see, on a wall near the 
dwelling-house of Mr Lory, a large 
board, with the words — " Lory and 
Bobus, Wood- merchants." 

"Oho, Master Bobus!" he said, 
walking down, as directed, by a very 
crooked finger delineated at the bot- 
tom of the board; and casting his 
eyes round the immense beams of Nor- 
way timber and solid blocks of maho- 
gany, piled up in the extensive yard — 
*'My five hundred's safe enough, I 



see. I wish it had been double, for 
all this wood must be worth an extra- 
ordinary fortune. I must see if I 
can't get a little extra out of him, by 
way of interest." So saying, he opened 
the door of a counting-house, and re- 
cognized our good-natured friend, Mr 
Bobus, sitting on a high chair at a 
desk, while a gentleman was seated in 
a comer of the room, busily smoking 
a cigar, and reading a newspaper. 

" Well, old Bobus," cried Fluffy 

Jack, holding out his hand, <'yoa 

seem pretty snug here ?" 

" Oh, verv comfortable indeed." 

<' Married, I s'pose, and all that ? 

Tve just stepped over to wish ^ou 
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«• You're Terj good." 

'' Capital assortment of wood here. 
Yoa keep the books I see ? ** 

'* Yes ; ever since my marriage my 
father-in-law has given me the whole 
management of the business." 

" Cash accounts and all ?" enquired 
Mr Winnies. i 

His friend coughed, in an embar- 
rassed manner^as he answered '' Yes." 

The stranger looked up from his 
paper for a moment, and went on with 
his cigar. 

*' Then, in course, yonll give me 
just a quiet check on your banker for 
that 'ere five hundred and fifty '*^ 

Mr Bobus again coughed, as if he 
was a little puzzled. 

" What ! you don't pretend to for- 
get that 'ere odd fifty ? It's interest on 
the principal. Come, fork out." 

«« The fact is, Mr Winnies, that I'm 
a very quiet, bashful sort of man." 

" Well, / ain't, and that's a good 
thing ; but what has all that to do with 
my five hundred and fifty pounds ?" 

" And I have no pluck," continued 
Mr Bobus. 

•* Well, you don't need much of it 
to write to a banker, do you ? And 
what's the use of having pluck your- 
self, when your firiends have plenty of 
It for themselves and you too ?" 

** Ah, that's just what my friend. 
Colonel Stickem, has often said to me. 
Colonel Stickem, Mr Winnies — Mr 
Winnies, Colonel Stickem." 

The gentleman thus introduced to 
Flufiy Jack rose from his seat, and 
presented a countenance of most dread- 
liil aspect, covered with mustaches 
and eyebrows, and scarred with 
wounds ; and bowed in a most polite 
manner. Mr Winnies put on a little 
dignity in his manner. 

" Happy to see you, sir j but I was 
just asking my friend Bobus for a little 
sum he owes me— and I think a stran- 
ger would be better behaved if he put 
the door between him and two gen- 
tlemen engaged in a business conver- 
sation — that's what I think; but 
p'r*aps you're of a different opinion." 

'* rerhapi I am," said the colonel ; 
" but I'm a plain soldier — a compan- 
ion of the 'Tower and Sword. I've 
slain twenty Miguelites with my own 
hand in one day, and think I may be 
trusted." 

The manner of the soldier — the 
tallest, the broadest shouldered, the 
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fiercest eyed — the longest armed man 
Mr Winnies had ever seen, was so 
mild and pacific, that Mr Winnies de- 
termined not to be put down. 

" Bah ! — who cares for your swords 
and towers ? You are not going to be 
listening and eaves-dropping here, I 
assure you." 

•• The fact is, Mr Winnies," said 
Mr Bobus, who still retained his lofty 
position on the three-legged stool, 
" that my friend the col<5nel is inte- 
rested in this matter. He has betted 
with me five-and-twenty pounds that 
you don't get a shilling from me." 

" Oh, you have, have you?" said 
Mr Winnies, — «' Did you ever see 
me eat, sir ? Til swallow pound for 
pound against any man in England. — 
Do you see my arm, sir?— it's as strong 
as a horse's leg t " 

" Well sir," said the colonel, 
slowly advancing, ** I never saw you 
eat — I never looked at your arm ; 
but, mark me, sir, I have taken the 
measure of your nose, and, if yon open 
your mouth again, 1 shall screw it out 
of your face, as if I was drawing a 
cork." 

The words of the colonel were 
slow, but there was something in liis 
voice, as he approached nearer and 
nearer, that showed he was very far, 
indeed, from being in a jocular hu- 
mour. And what was the issue of the 
meeting I am not precisely enabled to 
say, but it is certain that Mr Winnies, 
for a very long period, was so ex- 
ceedingly tender about the nose and 
various parts of the body, that it was 
generally supposed he had been thrown 
off his horse, or met with some other se- 
vere accident. The bone-setting pills 
seemed. In his instance, to have lost 
their effect, for the most prominent 
feature of his countenance is still most 
immensely swelled ; and, from the 
fact of his shortly after leaving this 
most honourable Circuit considerably 
in debt to some of the most distin- 
guished members of it, it is univer- 
sally believed that the colonel won 
his bet, and that Mr Bobus, though a 
little deficient in pluck, was by no 
means deficient in mercantile know- 
ledge ; as it is clear, by the sacri- 
fice of twenty- five pounds, he made a 
saving of four hundred and seventy, 
five— not to mention the fifty claimed 
as Interest. 
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THINGS OF THE DAT. 
No. III. 

Dost Mohammed. 



The affairs of Affgrhanistan have eli- 
cited 80 much interest, that a slight 
narrative of the rise of its late sove- 
reign may serve to clear some of the 
narratives on the subject. A portion 
of the troops of Nadir Shah, in his in- 
vasion of India about a century since, 
were Affghans — a race of barbarians, 
inhabiting a country whose Alpine 
temperature in winter, and whose fer- 
tility in summer, rendered them one 
of the most vigorous and athletic races 
of Northern India. Nadir, though a 
brilliant soldier, was a tyrant, and 
therefore hated ; but, on ms return to 
Persia, he became a sot, and was easi- 
ly circumvented by a court cabal. 
Pobon and the dagger are the Eastern 
Bill of Rights. A conspiracy was 
formed against him, and ho was stab- 
bed when lying in his tent, probably 
drunk. A period of general convul- 
sion followed, in which his auxiliary 
troops fought each other, or dispersed 
to their own homes. In the general 
disruption, the principal officer of the 
Affghans, Ahmed Shah, seized a con- 
voy of treasure belonging to Nadir, 
returned with his barbarians to his 
mountains, drove all opposition before 
him, and giving himself the pictur- 
esque title of the " Pearl of the Age** 
(Dooree Dooranee), became monarch 
of Affghanistan. 

Ahmed had begun life as a robber 
on a large scale, and he continued his 
trade on an increasing one, as long as 
he lived. He must have been a for- 
midable neighbour, for he made four 
invasions of India ; fell heavily on the 
decaying house of Aurungzebe, and 
robbed and massacred without mercy 
wherever he conquered. At length, 
a quarter of a century of profligacy, 
plunder, and toil in the pursuit of both, 
brought the founder of the Affghan 
throne to his grave. He died in 1773, 
about twenty years after Clive had 
laid the foundations of the British In- 
dian Empire, by the battle of Plassey. 

In the East the conqueror is always 
succeeded by a coward — and the foun- 
der of a kingdom by a fool ; but the 
kingdom sometimes escapes the naturid 



fall of the dynasty. Tlmour Shah, 
the son of Ahmed, was an indolent vo- 
luptuary ; but the kingdom survived 
him, though he reigned about as long 
as his active and clever father. 

On his death four of his crowd of 
sons were rivals for the throne. 
Humaioon, the eldest, attempted to 
proclaim himself king at Candahar, 
but was attacked by the army of 
Shah Zemaun, his brother, who had 
seized on Cabul, and assumed the 
throne, and by that brother had his 
eyes put out, and was thus render- 
ed, in the Indian style, incapable of 
empire. India is the land of conspi- 
racy, and a conspiracy was now form- 
ed against Zemaun, or his vizier, or 
both. The conspirators were seized, 
and had their heads cut off. But they 
bad been powerful chieftains — their 
clans vowed revenge. Mahmoud, a 
third brother, put himself at their 
head, left Herat, of which he had been 
governor, and seized Candahar. All 
those affairs were bloody, but tho- 
roughly Indian. Zemaun, who bad 
been preparing for an excursion of 
robbery to Hindostan, now stopped on 
his march, and hastened back to crush 
the rebellion; but his troops, either 
tired of him, or corrupted by his bro- 
ther, no sooner saw Mahmoud's lines, 
than one half of them marched over to 
him. The vizier and the monarch 
had only to turn their horses' heads 
and fly. They escaped to one of the 
mountain tribes, but Mahmoud*s gold 
followed them there. They were 
both delivered up ; Zemaun, by a re- 
tributary fate, was blinded, and the 
vizier, more fortunate, was put to 
death. But in this furious family, 
there was a fourth brother, Shoojah^ 
who had been left in charge of Ze- 
maun*s principal jewels at Pesbawur. 
An insurrection — how raised is among^ 
the secrets of Cabul diplomacy — sud- 
denly burst round Mahmoud in the 
midst of a life of revelry ; he was de- 
throned, and the jewel- keeper placed 
in his room. Shoojah was now king 

But the Affghan throne was again 
to be beset by insurrection. Blah- 
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mood escaped from hit prison, aod 
Sboojah was forced to leare his harem* 
raise an armj> and pursae him. He 
had* at the same time, an ariny fight- 
ing in Cashmere. The horizon now 
b^^ to grow cloadj on all sides. 
His Afi^hanerian army was attacked 
and ruined in single battle ; the next 
, intelligence was that Mahmoud's gene- 
ral» Futteh Khan, a chieftain of re- 
markable bravery and talent, had taken 
Candahar: this was about 1610. 
Shah Shoojah then advanced to meet 
the rebels, with a powerful army ; but 
he was beaten in two pitched battJes, 
and forced to fly to the Punjaub, the 
territory of Runjeet Sing. 

Mahmoud was monarch once more* 
and, like a savage, forgetting what he 
owed to the talents and bravery of his 
yizier» Futteh Khan, or» probably, jea- 
lous of his popularity, he blinded 
him, and shortly after put him to 
death. This act of atrocity produ- 
ced the consequences which it deser- 
ved ; the brothers of the vizier flew to 
arms. 

Dost Mohammed Khan, one of them, 
who has since figured so largely in the 
history of this distracted country, 
made himself master of Cabul. Two 
others seized Candahar, Cashmere^ 
and the rest of the dominions. 

Shah Shoojah, under the protection 
of RuDJeet Sing* was still nnlncky ; 
he was plundered of his jewels. Th# 
<* Lion of the Poejaub" starved the 
fugitive prince, until he gave up 
especially the famous diamoml, nam- 
ed " The Mountain of Light;** 
and, at length, Ruiyeet having no 
more to get from him, Sigah and 
his family were suffered to oMke 
their way to the British territory in 
1814. 

The origin of the war with Dost 
Mohammed b still involved in some 
obscurity. The Persian attack on He- 
rat, openljf directed by a Russian ge- 
neral* naturally excited suspicion of 
the loose fidelity of the Affghan king. 
It was unquestionable that he IumI 
commenced a correspondence with 
Russia, under pretence of protecting 
himself against the aggressions of 
Ruojaet Sing. The British governor- 
general, unaccountably forgetting the 
absolute fickleness of the barbarian 
character* and the notorious facility 
with which it is swiped by money* is 
•aid to have refused advaaeiog a sub- 



sidjr of L.d(K),000* which the '' Dost** 
(prince) declared to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to his throne ; and a march 
across India and a war were prefer- 
red* which have already cost* on a ge- 
neral calculation, about twenty times 
the subsidy, or seven millions ster- 
ling, and may cost an unlimited sum 
before quiet is restored. But the gal- 
lantry of the British troops shone 
conspicuously in this brief, but dan- 
gerous, campaign. Dost Mohammed 
was beaten, and taken prisoner t and 
now* after two years of nominal 
triumph* the whole struggle is to be 
begun again. 

But a new display of sentiment is 
actually fastening itself on this un- 
promising subject, and the Whigs and 
Kadicals are beginning to exiUt the 
Affghans into patriots, heroes, and all 
other fine things of the Radical school. 
The orators say that the Affghans had 
a right to hate the British for forcing 
a beloved sovereign from them* and an 
un beloved sovereign on them ; that 
Dost Mohammed was the universal 
delight, and Shah Shoojah the univer- 
sal hato*ed* and that they were only 
performing the part of William TeU 
and Timoleen. But what is the fact ? 
it is a mere repetition of the case of 
Napoleon and Louu XVIII. The 
French would* doubtless, have prefer-* 
red Napoleon, because he gave then 
plunder i but we had strong reasons for 
preferring Louis, becanse he allowed 
us to remain at peace. The Corsicaa 
was, doubtless* more a favourite with 
the French amateurs of ** La gloire,*' 
than the old fat descendant <u forty 
lazy kings ; but he was a much more 
inconvenient neighbour for ««, — and 
that was the grand question for us to 
consider. Accordingly, we flung that 
robbing and murdering emperor of 
the hravu from the throne^ and put 
the iAi man in his seat. This was 
exactly the case with the Afl^hans. 
Dost Mohammed was sanguinary and 
treacherous ; he made war upon us, 
and we beat him, captured him, and 
sent him to study the art of respect- 
ing the British government in a dun- 
geon. Shah Shoojah may be a sot or 
a simpleton, but ke will not make war 
upon us; and, therefore, it uonr con- 
venience to keep him on the tbrene. 
Whether we have done all in the 
wisest way — whether we might act 
have made Dost Mohammed as careful 
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of preserving the peace as the Shah, 
is altogether a question of circnni- 
stances. Whether it would not have 
heen much better to have lefl the 
Dost and the Kamram, and the whole 
circle of sayages, to fight it out, and 
cut up each other, we have not the 
slightest doubt would have been the 
right proceeding, and must be the pro- 
ceeding after all. But to represent 
the Affghans as chivalrie* sensitive* 
and romantic, — as imitating in the 
slightest degree the rising of the 
Swedes for Gustavus, or the Scotch 
for the Chevalier, is nothing but to 
burlesque all truth, and make a tinsel 
novel out of a barbarian incident. 
The real nature of the insurrection is, 
an intrigue to drive Shah Shoojah from 
the throne, and put the contriver of 
the intrigue into it; the same thing 
has been done a hundred times oyer 
in India. An individual or a party 
have got together money enough to 
hire soldiers ; the nation are banditti, 
and would hire themselves to aciy one ; 
the perfidy, lies, bribery, and' villany 
of all kinds with which every thing 
done by the Asiatics is carried on, 
make a conspiracy — at once, the con- 
spiracy swells into a rebellion. If the 
Britisn resident is a man of sense and 
vigilance, he watches the plot, crushes 
*the rebellion, and hangs the principal 
performers. If he is merely a showy 
coxcomb, be allows himself to be 
tricked with hu eyes open, — imagines 
himself the first diplomatist in the 
world, while he is laughed at by his 
own palankin bearers, and sits down 
to pen a dispatch to the governor- 
general, announcing the general pa- 
cification produced by his genius, 
when, in the next five minutes, he is 
shot in the midst of a general rebel- 
lion. Or, if he is a sulky, self-sufficient, 
and obstinate official, he despises all 
notice of the movements around him, 
refuses to believe that he is not infal- 
lible, and finally walks into the pitfall 
of the enemy, in the face of day. But 
the true evil of such things and 
persons is, the hazard into which 
they throw clever people and brave 
men, who were compelled to rely on 
them. Still we must have no varnish- 
ing of the Affghans; they are a 
bloody, plundering, and vicious race 
of savages. The British certainly 
were impolitic in remaining so long in 
their country ; but the AflPghans had 
been actually benefited by them : Bri- 
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tish expenditure gives opulence wher- 
ever it goes, — there had been no acts 
of tyranny, — the population were pro- 
tected, — and, as to the idea of their 
feeling disgraced, like so many Ro- 
mans or Englishmen, at seeing an 
enemy*s army supporting a returned 
sovereign, all is verbiage. The only 
difference between the parties, is, that 
the British paid, but did not bribe, 
while the Dost Mohammed party bri- 
bed, but did not pay, and, among bar- 
barians, the bribe always carries the 
field. 

But the matter must come before 
the great British tribunal. The go- 
vernor-general must be compelled to 
account for his first having suffered 
so foolish, rash, and wasteful a war, 
9ver to have been contemplated, and 
then to account for the palpably ab- 
surd, hazardous, and senseless man- 
ner, in which, after the conquest, the 
attempt to keep the country was main- 
tained. He must produce the corre- 
spondence of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
whose friends declare that he made 
the strongest remonstrances against 
the whole expedition. He must pro- 
duce the correspondence of Mr Clerk, 
and the other residents in that part of 
India. He must be able to satisfy the 
country on the project which was so 
long said to be entertained of garri- 
soning Herat, and thus extending the 
line of British hostilities from China 
to Persia, a line of 2000 miles. He 
must account for the ignorance which 
made the insurrection a surprise to 
him ; or if he knew of it, the scattered 
and helpless condition in which the 
various bodies of our troops were lefl 
in that wild country. If he can de- 
fend himself on those points, so much 
the better ; if he cannot, let justice be 
done to the army and the empire. 

The blow in Cabnl is the heaviest 
that has fallen on the Indian army 
since the days of Hyder Ali, when the 
force under General Matthews was 
broken up by the Mysore cavalry — but 
this was upwards of half a century 
ago. It is a heavier blow than fell 
on the British army in Europe du- 
ring the whole Continental war; for 
though our troops on the Continent 
often suffered from disease and winter, 
they fought successfully, and even 
the march to Corunna was finished by 
a victory. But in Affghanistan, every 
kind of blunder seems tp have been 
committed, and every kind of loss suf- 
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idted, aordieyed by a siogle ray of 
Tictory. Our gallant troops have been 
forced indignantly to fly before a rab- 
ble, because the rabble had food and 
they had none ; and the force which a 
few months ago would hare marched 
triumphantly from end to end of In- 
dia» is now fugitive, or showing its 
habitual bravery only in dying on the 
field. 

The French newspapers are in 
high exultation at this melancholy and 
bitter catastrophe. The miserable 
spirit of a Frenchman is never to be 
soAened by a sense of what is due to 
the sufferings of brave men. All 
Paris is dancing with extasy at the 
idea of our troops being driven out of 
Cabul. All the scribblers are on tip- 
toe for disasters, and the contempti- 
ble vanity of the nation sees nothing 
less in them than wiping ont the dis- 
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grace of Waterloo. *« Perfide Al- 
bion,** is the melo-dramatic rant of 
those most pitiful of penmen. '' Voila 
la Decadence,** is the prediction of the 
haranguers. And so, England is to 
be ruined, because a force, that after 
all would scarcely have made an ad- 
vanced guard for a Continental army, 
has been cooped up by snow, and 
compelled to evacuate a country where 
it could not find food I But, if France 
has some high>minded and some even 
rational men, she has millions al- 
ways pitiful, always boastful, and al- 
ways mean, always talking of their 
high feelings, and always bitter and 
malignant, always vaunting their own 
prowess, and yet writhing under the 
scourge that every nation of Europe 
has in turn laid on France» and will 
lay on her again. 



Ibblano. 



If we should get no other good from 
the Conservative Minbtry, we should 
thank it for its good to Ireland. Mur- 
der and larceny, the burning of houses 
and the robbery of arms, still go on, 
as in the case of all impulses, long and 
strongly given. Ten years' practice 
must produce dexterity in the art of 
burning out parsons and shooting 
landlords. We cannot expect the re- 
gular professors of assassination to 
throw aside their calling by virtue of 
a notion that there shall be no more 
Jail deliveries ; but still they are sub- 
siding, and will subside more and more, 
as the law begins to revive a little, 
and judges and attorney-generals are 
something more than gentlemen who 
wear heavy wigs, and receive heavy 
salaries. 

But the great point is, that " Agi- 
tation** has nearly run itself out. 
The rampant mendicancy that so lately 
ran over Ireland with its mouth fuU 
of grievances, and its bag full of 
priest pence, is now become actually 
the cripple that it pretended to be. It 
can no longer pluck the bandages 
from its eye, ad libitum, or unscrew 
its wooden leg, and take a share in the 
fight, with it for a weapon ; it is now 
growing sightless, and the wooden leg 
is necessary to its being able to move 
at all. If the hat in hand was once 
partly a pretext for licensed rambling 
and ticeuBed lies, it is now a real re* 



source, and the only one. The '* great 
indigent*' is no longer a pampered 
layer - of- the - public - under-contribu- 
tion; like the beggar in Gil Bias, 
with his musket levelled from behind 
his begging* box, it it a beggar, and 
must live on alms or nothing. Un- 
questionably this is not the pleasan test, 
condition in the world. Those who 
find amusement in the spectacle' of 
dilapidated faction, may undoubtedly 
indulge themselves in comparing the 
lusty audacity of the brawlers during 
the last ten years, with their sudden 
decrepitude within the last six months. 
But we have bowels ; we are not made 
of that stern stuff. We feel for those 
who, having been accustomed for one 
half of their lives to live on charity, 
suddenly see no other prospect for the 
other half but to work or starve. We 
can conceive nothing more afflicting 
to any sort of gentlemen, whose easy 
career was in the public wheelbarrow, 
rolled from pavement to pavement by 
the hands of a commiserating commu- 
nity, than to be, without further no- 
tice, trundled out, and ordered to use 
their own legs, and live by the labour 
of their own hands. Agitation is like 
the " Rent,** and the " Rent" is like 
the decision of the auctioneer's ham- 
mer, it is '' going, going, gone." So 
long as place and pension can be 
counted on, zeal will always be at a 
premium. The Rent was a good spe* 
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oolatioii once* for men will readily 
enough give five shillings to ensure 
fiye hundred pounds a-year. But 
those delightful days must be now 
among the '* things that were." Ire- 
land, «*old Ireland," *' young Ire- 
land "^-fort according to the meta- 
phorical magic of the itinerants^ she 
IS alternately an old lady and a young 
gentleman, a broken antique and a 
brawny braggadocio, a grandmother 
of gHevance, distorted with six hun- 
dred years of chains, strait- waistcoats, 
and a Newgate dietary, and a dashing, 
broad-shouldered, long-striding, and 
hectoring champion, club in hand, the 
model of a recruit for the *< Royal 
Horse Guards, Blue*' — Ireland, whe- 
ther old or young, is coming to her 
senses, and, happening to find that the 
annual demand for her shillings is 
attended with as little profit as plea- 
sure, she is annually closing her purse 
tighter, until its orifice will be undis- 
coverable by the keenest penetration. 
That such a contribution, for such 
purposes, should ever have been suf- 
fered by a rational government, has 
often perplexed us; but perhaps it 
was better, on the whole, to lei the 
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absurdity take its course, and wear 
itself out It was a curious experi- 
ment on the art of extracting monej 
from the rags of paupers, and raising* 
a party on the rags of principle. But 
Conservatism has thrown it into a. 
position, where, on the theory of the 
exhausted receiver, it must die. It 
may, like the mouse or the viper, usual 
in such philosophical shows, pant, and 
struggle, and foam at the mouth, for a 
while ; but its breath once taken away, 
its existence will soon be at an end. 

We are even glad that Conserva- 
tism has not taken the trouble to ex- 
tinguish the nuisance by any direct 
blow. It has simply opened the sluice 
which kept up the pond, and though 
agitation, like the eel, will plunge in 
the lowest mire, and may wriggle 
long, yet there is an end of all things ; 
all its tenacity of life, and all its skill 
in hiding in kindred slime, will not 
save it ; if it shows on the surface it 
will be caught, and if it hides at the 
bottom it will be dried out of exis- 
tence. The pond is growing shallower 
already, and the reptile writhes and 
dives in vain. 



Ckmbtbkibs. 



A succession of letters hav^ appear- 
ed in the public papers respecting the 
custom of burying in cities, and espe- 
cially of burying in vaults under 
churches. Without asking whether 
Some of this sudden eagerness is not 
dictated by the shareholding interests 
of the cemetery companies, we entirely 
agree in the '• prayer of the petition,'* 
and hope that another session will 
not be sufiered to pass, without bring- 
ing the whole question fully before 
Parliament. It is the duty of the 
Home Secretary — and in the hands of 
Sir James Graham, we are satisfied that 
^yery duty will' find its due attention — 
to watch over the health of the metro- 
polis. This we see, that the Govern- 
ment are already consulting, by mak- 
ing parks and places of exercise for 
the population. But the duty extends 
below ground, as well as on the sur- 
face. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of bodies yearly lidd together 
In the midst of a crowded metro- 
polis, must have an injurious effect on 
the atmosphere. But it is still worse 
when buried in the vaults of a church. 



There the atmosphere has scarcely 
any change during the week, and on 
Sundays a congregation are sent to 
breath the efSuvia which has been es- 
caping from the melancholy cham- 
bers below for the six days before. 
The obvious remedy is, to forbid any 
further burials, whether in the church- 
yards or vaults ; and to send all bodies 
to places distant fh)m the dwellings 
of man. But we must also recollect 
a matter of justice, which those wri- 
ters seem to have rather curiously 
omitted. The burial fees form a part 
of the ancient stipends of the clergy, 
and very properly so, as the clergy 
are obliged to officiate at the inter- 
ments. This source of income, which, 
though trifling in the smaller Lon- 
don parishes, is of much importance 
in the more populous ones, must 
not, and cannot be taken away with- 
out compensation. Yet, in some in- 
stances, this compensation has been 
rendered extremely inadequate, whe- 
ther through peculiar dexterity in the 
agents of the cemetery companies be- 
fore Parliament, or the want of suffi- 
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cient information on the part of the 
committees themseWea. Tliia must 
be wholly ayoided in future. A com- 
mittee ought to be appointed by Par- 
liamentt taking the shape of a per- 
manent boardf to receive all applica- 
tions relatife to new cemeteries, to 
prevent their encroaching on public 
roads, to fix on the most fitting situa- 
tions, and even to pass an opinion on 
their mode of laying out the ground, 
and on the architecture of their cha- 
pels; and thus prevent the enormities 
of bad taste, or even the improprie- 
ties in higher matters, which the ge- 
neral adoption of cemeteries, by dl 
kinds of companies, may produce. We 
should also strictly award the satisfac- 
tory compensation to the parochial 
clergy, for the portion of their in- 
come of which they would be thus de- 
prived, and which, under the new 
plan, instead of lightening the expense 
of burials to the people, would only 
go into the pockets of speculators and 
shareholders. 

We have no doubt that a general sys- 
tem of cemeteries on thb plan would 
have invaluable results, in the first 
instance, it would turn a public dan- 
ger into a public ornament, by plant- 
ing in the environs of Londoal^auti- 
f ul spots, whose solemn purpose would 
impair neither their use nor their 
beauty. Taking care that they should 
be without the fantastic frippe^ which 
makes the great cemetery of raris ri- 
diculous, they might have monumenta 
and architectural embellishments, hon- 
ourable to the memory of the dead, to 
the arts, and to the gratitude of the 
nation. The hero, the statesman, the 
poet, and the painter, might have their 
characteristic memorials. The English 
are not a people of triflers, and we are 
persuaded that even a walk among those 
Westminster Abbeys in the open air, 
might be serviceable to the national 
feelings. 

But there are several things which 
must be peculiarly attended to. The 
ground ought to be always consecra- 
ted. Not that we place any supersti- 
tious value on the ceremony, nor are 
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at all afraid that perturbed spirits will 
more haunt the ground for its want of 
the consecration. But the ceremonial 
secures it for the purpose for ever. 
Once consecrated, it cannot be dis- 
turbed. While, if not consecra- 
ted, the company which forms the 
cemetery may be bankrupt, and its 
bankruptcy may turn the place of in- 
terment into a brick-field, or a build- 
ing-field, or any other purpose of se- 
cidar sale, within a week. Another 
matter of importance is, that no cler- 
gyman of the Established Church will 
officiate where the ground has not 
been thus consecrated ; and though 
some of the sectaries may allow their 
preachers to perform the ritual of bu- 
rial according to their fashion, it is 
possible that there may be no service 
at all, or one so indecorous as to be 
worse than none. 

Another point ought to be attended 
to. It is the custom to build a cha- 
pel on the ground, for the purpose of 
reading that part of the burial service 
which is appointed to be read within 
the church walls. But it is unsuitable 
to the idea of a church, to have it only 
for the melancholy object of interring 
the dead ; its natural destination is, to 
give knowledge, instruction, and con- 
solation to the living. We think that 
those chapels should in every case be 
made places of regular worship on the 
Sunday, and be used only as other 
churches are for the burial service. * 
There might be some slight difficulties 
as. to the endowment ; but if it were 
made to arise from the fees of the ce- 
metery, or, in case of their being under 
L 150 a year, from the funds of the 
company, by the act of incorporation, 
the usual objections to proprietary in- 
terests, or volunury payments, would 
be obviated, a considerable increase, 
perhaps an important one, would 
be given to the ministerial body, and 
the public mind would be met by spi- 
ritual teaching on the very spot, and 
at the moment, where that teaching 
was most likely to make a deep and 
permanent impression* 



The EAaTUQOACB. 



The London populace^and they 
are many — and the London wits— and 
they are few — have been all busy with 
the fate of this famous city, which 



was to have been swallowed up on the 
1 7th ; but tLe orophets, having been 
suddenly reminded that they had not 
provided for the difierence between 
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the '' old style*' and the new^ the 
earthquake has put Itself off until next 
months with a promise that» in case of 
any further disagreement^ it will not 
be bound to attend to the caprices of 
the Almanac* but will do its will* 
without waiting for any body. The 
origin of this solemn announce- 
ment is still rather obscure. It has» 
with most plausibility* hitherto been 
traced to the gin-shops of St Giles's* 
where the population were heard to 
talk something largely and loudly of 
''swallowing** upon the day of their 
national saint* St Patrick's birth hap- 
pening to fall on the 17th. By others 
It has been conjectured to arise from 
the conversation of the committee for 
building the Royal Exchange* who 
talked of " swallowing** half a million 
sterling. By the political people of 
the Western portion of the metropo- 
lis* it has been asserted to have its ori' 
gin in a soeech on finance* three hours 
and a half long* which the House mar- 
vellously exerted the faculty of deglu- 
tition in swallowing ; and whose efiects 
will be to swallow up three per cent of 
the regular income of every man in 
England* " including those who**' as 
the honourable and learned member for 
Ireland observes* " have no regular 
income at all.'* It must be acknow- 
lodged that the St Patrick earthquake- 
makers have the fairest chance of es- 
tablishing their claim; for if being 
knocked down, or tumbling down* af- 
ter a due quantity of *' swallowing*** 
belong to the operations of earth- 
quakes in general* the " finest plsan- 
try under the sun*** even in the mist 
and mire of St Gileses* are the most 
practical converts to the physical con- 
ditions of the problem. We understand 
that, to prove the sincerity of their 
belief* they are now packing up their 
furniture, a light labour in general, 
and running off before quarter-day, — 
a performance not infrequent among 
the observers of saints* days. But 
who would remain in London to be 
crushed into a jelly, and have to pay 
his lodgings besides ? 

The Geologists— for even the pro- 
found in pipe-clay and pebbles have 
taken the matter into their gravest 
consideration— are attempting to calm 
the public fears by asserting that there 
is no cause for alarm, there being 
" no possibility that an earthquake can 
take place within London* or the 
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circle of the late twopenny post." We 
confess that* with all our respect for 
the science, our conviction on that 
subject is not complete* — for earth- 
quakes are* like the ladies, very 
changeable affairs, as we)l as very 
powerful ; and the earthqnake which, 
sixty years ago* buried Lisbon* might 
alter its mind* and pay its attentions 
to London* without one having the 
slightest knowledge of the reason. 
However, the Geological Society are 
said to be about appointing a commit- 
tee to visit the centre of the earth ; 
and the distance being only 4000 
miles* they may take it in their way 
to the next summer meeting* where 
their adventures will form a useful 
variety in the «* reports*" which* it 
must be owned* are growing rather 
dull. When the committee shall have 
ascertained that the strata for the 
whole 4000 miles are regular granite, 
or wooden blocks firmly rammed to- 
gether on the principle of the Oxford 
Street pavement, we shall go to our 
slumbers in peace — but not till then. 

An antiquarian has produced from 
a MS. in the British Museum, dated 
1203, the following true oracle:— 

*' In eighteen hundred and forty -two 
Four things the sun shall view, — 
London's rich and fftmous town 
Hungry earth shall swallow down ; 
Storm and rain in France shall be, 
Till every river runs a sea ; 
Spain shall be rent in twain, 
And fitmioe waste the land again. 
So say I, the. Monk of Dree» 
In the twelve hundredth year and three." 
Harleian Collection, (British Mu- 
seum,) 8006, folio 319. 

Another is given* as from Dr Dee 
the astrologer. Dee was a very clever 
fellow*of whom we shall tell you some- 
thing when we are less in terror of the 
earthquake. He was* we are afraid* a 
great deal of a knave, like many other 
clever fellows ; and as his temper was, 
like that of all who understand the 
world* of the most accommodating 
order, he would have had no more 
objection to live by earthquakes than 
by picking pockets. The lines given 
to his pen, or rather tripod, are excel* 
lent in their way : — 

" The Lord have mercy on you all. 
Prepare yourselves for dreadful fall 
Of hoase and land and human soul'— 
The measure of your sins are full ; 
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In the year one eight and forty-two 
Of the year that U to new ; 
Id the third month, of that sixteen, 
It may be a day or two between. 

Perhaps yoa'U soon be stiff and cold. 
Dear Christian be not stout and bold ; 
The mighty kingly proud will see 
This comes to pass as my name's Dee." 
1598. M.S. in the British Museum. 

It is unlucky that the rhyrnon, in 
neither case» are in the British Mu- 
Bcam, nor in any other, but in the 
head of the ingenious discoTerer. 
But as they were excellent, and as no 
known liTing poet could produce their 
equal, let them fall as ** treasure- 
trove'* to the dead doctor. 

Of course, we do not claim for the 
nineteenth centurr originality in 
earthquakes, or indeed in any thing 
else. It is the imitation age. Our 
ancestors were just as ridiculous a 
hundred years ago. Horace Wal- 
pole, that keenest of all the fools of 
fashion* the most philosophical of cox- 
combs, and the most delightful po- 
lisher of sneer and satires to the end 
of a long and utterly useless life, thus 
tells his tale in the most amusing of 
all possible collections of letters. 

'' Several fkmiliea," he writes on the 
2d of April, ** are literally gone, and 
many more going to-day. I am almost 
ready to bom my letter now I have begun 
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it, lest you should think I am laughing ; 
but it is so true that Arthur, of White's 
Club, told me last night, that he should 
put off the last ridotto, which was to be on 
Thursday, because he hears nobody would 
oome to it. Dick Leveson and Mr Rigby, 
who had sapped and stayed late at Bed- 
ford-house the other night, knocked at 
several doors, and in a watchman's voice, 
eried * past four o'clock and a dreadful 
earthquake ! ' This frantic terror prevails 
so much, that within these three days, 
730 coaches have been counted passing 
Hyde-park corner, with whole parties re- 
moving into the country. Here is a good 
advertisement which I cut out of the pa- 
pers to-day—^On Monday neit will be 
publiwhed, price sixpence, a true and exact 
list of all the nobility and gentry who have 
left, or shall leave, this place, through fear 
of the earthquake.' Several women have 
made earthquake gowns — that is, gowns 
to sit out of doors all night. These are 
of the more courageous. One woman, 
still more heroic, b come to town on pur- 
pose. She says all her fKends are in Lon- 
don, and she will not survive them. But, 
what will you think of Lady Catharine 
Pelham, Lady Frances Arundel, and Lord 
and Lady Galway, who go this evening to 
an inn ten milee out of town, where they 
are to play at brag till five in the mornings 
and then come back. I suppose, to look for 
the bones of their husbands and families 
under the rubbish ? The prophet of all 
thb is a trooper of Lord Delaware'% who 
was yesterday sent to Bedlam." 



Maeeiage. 



Lord Francis Egerton, has brought 
forward a measure to legalise the 
marriage of widowers with their 
wives' sisters. We have not now 
space to discuss the question* nor 
any deiAre to enter into a detail, 
whose very mention fills one with 
disgust. That there may be indi- 
viduals who would choose to be at 
liberty to have their wives' sbters for 
mistresses, on a promise of marrying 
them when the wife was in her grave* 
we can understand; because we per- 
fectly know, that there are individuab 
who envy the Turk his Harem, and 
who would look for a convenient* 
cheap, and unsuspected Harem, in the 
famitiarity sanctioned by custom with 
a wife's sister. That there are also 
sisters who would look forirard to the 
decease of the wife, we have no doubt 
whatever ; and that the permisfioo to 

VOL. LI* HO CCCXVIlf. 



contract those odious marriages* 
would, id thousands of instances, turn 
the natural affecUon of the wife for her 
sisters into fear* exclusion* and jea- 
lousy ; while* on the other hand* in 
men of loose principles — and, they are 
by no means a minority — the verv pos- 
sibility of a future union, would pro- 
duce speculations injurious to domes- 
tic virtue* are to us matters of de- 
monstration. The world is not too 
virtuous as it is* and what would be 
the natural result, if a husband were 
suflTered to look on his wife's sbters* 
perhaps living in the same house, with 
the eyes of one who contemplated 
future matrimony ? The first precept 
of the matrimonial bond at the idtar 
is* " that forsaking all others* the 
husband shall adhere to his wife in 
sickness and health* and all the gene- 
ral paniaUies of life.** But what would 
9l 
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be ^be wp^tb of bu adl^erence, if his' 
mind wa^ roving round a circle of 
yqpng woinen seaM ^ Ms ^4t>io^ 
fiy a atill Ugber autbority, th? bui- 
band is commanded *f to cleave to bis 
wife;" bat vbat would be tbe value 
of tbis bigb and primitive command, 
if he was thinking of one of bis wife's 
sisters as her substitute and successor? 
Or if we are to be told, what hinders 
him now from so casting his eyes on 
any woman?— the answer is, that 
though nothing may restrain a foolish 
or a profligate mind from such acts 
in general society, no other women 
are by custom placed ip such imme- 
diate intercourse with him as those 
sisters; that the familiarity which 
would bo an open offence in general 
society, is taken as an instance of sim- 
ple kindness in such relationships ; and 
that the opportunities which general 
society cannot be supposed to offer, 
form the natural course of that asso- 
ciation which ought to subsist between 
relations at once so distinctly sepa- 
rated and so closely allied* - We are 
perfectly convinced that the measure 
would produce bickering, suspicion, 
and even a tendency to gross vice, so 
Sblt as it was practicallv realized. 

The law of the land is against it. 
By that law, which is as old as the 
Reformation, marriage with a wife's 
sister was void, on application to the 
courts. The later law of 1885 mere- 
ly made the old more stringent; 
enacting, that the children of such a 
marriage were inevitably illegitimate. 
Whereas, by the old law, if no appli- 
cation was made against their legiti- 
macy before the death of the parent?, 
it was established. 

But the spirit of the still higher law 
of God is against it. In the 18tb 
chapter of Leviticus, where the de- 
grees of forbidden affinity are stated. 
It is distinctly said that a man must 
not marry his brother^s wife on the de- 
cease of her husband : now, if this re- 
lationship prohibits matrimony, how 
much more strongly must the pro- 
hibition exist, where the relationship 
exists by a man*s wife ; a wife's being 
of all relationships the closest? Tbe 
sister of the nearest of all possible re- 
lations ; namely, that in which our 
being is made one, must be a nearer 
relation than the wife of that bro- 
ther, who is a relation In only the se- 
condary degree. And this reasoning 
has been held so valid^ that die mar- 



riage of a wife's sister or a husband's 
brother has never been suffered in the 
Christian churcb from, the earliest 
ages. In tbe Jewish cburcby there 
was one excepted case, and that for a 
reason arising wholly out of the pecu- 
liar nature, of property apaong the 
people. The original division of the 
lana among the families was divine, 
and for the purpose of sustaining it, 
it was of importance that the proprie- 
tors should bavQ offspring. It was 
theroforo enacted, that if an Israelite 
died without offspring, bis next un- 
married brother should marry bis 
widow, and thus be tbe possessor of 
the property, aqd the father of those 
who were to succeed to it, and keep 
up the existence of the faipily to after 
times. But this was a regulatioQ ob- 
viously arising iropi ctrcumstaqcei, 
and distinctly commanded by heaven. 
In all the other instances, the licen- 
tiousness of which those minglings qf 
relationship irould naturally be tbe 
origin, was guarded against in the 
strictest manner ; and, as an additional 
ground of prohibition, it was declared 
that those offences had been among 
the crimes which rendered the heathen 
guilty in the sight of Heaven, and 
which were, in fact, the immediate 
source of the tremendous punishment 
which was to destroy the Canaanites. 
Of Canaan, it was pronounced that 
for those iniquities — ** The land itself 
vomiteth out her inhabitants. For all 
those abominations have the men of 
the land done, which were before you ; 
^nd the land is defiled. That the 
land spew not you out also, when ye 
defile It, as it spewed out the nations 
that were before you. For whosoever 
shall commit any of those abomina- 
tions, even the souls that commit them 
shall be cut off fVom among their 
people." 

It is fo be observedi that those pro- 
hibitions are founded not on Jewish 
ordinances* or any peculiarities con- 
nected with that people alone: the 
language which we have just quoted 
shows, that they were equally binding 
on nations who were not under tbe 
Jewish law, and who had known no* 
thing of the law. They were a law of 
nature, essential to the common order 
of society in every land and time. 

Why we are now to abrogate this 
original law, is the question. It is per- 
fectly true, that the case of a wife's sis- 
ter and husband is not mentione4 by 
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name in the Levitical prohibition ; but 
wo say, that from the nature of the law 
that case is included; the coilnexion 
being actually nearer in consequence 
of the virtual identity of wife and hus- 
band. 

But, even if the law of God or of 
mau had never spoken, the absolute 
injury in some Instances, and inconve- 
nience in nearly all, would render it 
the fit subject for a prohibition. 

A wife ought to have female society, 
if possible; but a wife who would 
suffer a handsome, gay, and agreeable 
young woman, who had nothing else 
to do than to attend to her beauty and 
her gaiety, to be constantly in the 

{)re8ence of her husband, would be at 
east injudicious, while there was a 
possibility of the husband's looking 
upon this gay personage as a future 
wife. But if this personage were one 
with whom, by no possibility, could 
marriage ever occur, the wife miffht 
enjoy Ornate intercourse, without ha- 
zard from the confidence. This is now 
the condition of a wife having sisters. 
Those sbters are her friends, fond, 
constant, and cheering. She needs 
not shrink from their most familiar 
intercourse, nor dread to give them 
her fullest confidence, nor be startled 
by seeing her husband receive them 
with a kindness like her own. She 
has in them friends by nature, who, 
unlike the fickleness of other friends, 
can never interfere with her interests, 
rival her in the affections of her hus- 
band, or harbour a wish to see her re- 
moved. But let the possibility of their 
being rivals exist, and there is an end 
of the friendship and confidence of 
sisterhood ; every common familiarity 
becomes an object of suspicion ; and 
the whole would end in the breaking 
off all intercourse with her family. Of 
course, there are instaoces where all 
the members of a family would be 
superlcff to those suspicions ; but we 
speak net of individiials, but of a 
country containinf ten millions of ib- 
males. We are further to reeoUeet, 
that we are also speaking of a country 
in whleh there are millions of females 
of the lower orders, who are not Re- 
strained by the forms of h^h society, 
and who would be peculiarly exposed 
to the infiuence of this dangerooB 
liberty. 

Or, if it is argued that the sbter of 
a deceased wife h the fittest to take 
charge of her children, wesay, she may 
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bo so, while she remains thei|r aunt, 
but not when she becomes their step- 
mother, and has children of her own. 
The orphans then lose the advantage 
of having had an aunt, and exchange 
it for the more than doubtful superin- 
tendence of a woman with a family to 
provide for. As the law now stands^ 
the wife*s sister may remain the aunt, 
and extend her personal care to the 
orphans ; by the proposed law, she 
would remain so Ho longer : the line 
of demarcation between the wife's 
sister and the widower's bride, has 
been swept away ; and no woman 
can remain under the widower's roof, 
or even in confidential intimacy with 
his household, without exoosinff herself 
to the imputation of husoand- hunting, 
or worse : and as to this no woman of 
character will submit, the children are 
virtually deprived of one of their 
nearest friends. 

But suppose the aunt, now becoEiie 
a wife, to nave children^n what re- 
lationship do they stand to the former 
family ? In one point of view, th^y 
are first cousins — in another, they are 
brothers and sisters. Suppose they 
take a fancy to marry each other. 
Cousins may marry ; brothers aqd 
sisters may not. What is to remedy 
this confusion ? In the sight of 
Heaven, if there be any meaning bi 
the words—" they two shall be one 
fle$h!* the sisters of the wife are the 
sisters of the husband ; for husband 
and wife, by that declaration, are one. 
If a man may not nuury his own sister^ 
he may not marry the sister of hla 
wife ; and any violation of Uiat law, 
instead of '* relieving consciences, and 
taking off a yoke,'* as we are told by 
the pamphleteers who have been so 
busy on the occasion, would pollute 
consciences, and lay a new Durden 
of discomfort, distrust, and vice upon 
society — a much heavier yoke than oe- 
fore. 

What has raised this offensive ouee- 
tion ? Certainly no wish of the puolie ; 
for it has been altogether unheard of 
tin within some months. Certainly 
no national, religious, or moral neces- 
sity ; for religious and moral men are 
dl adverse to the topic. There is 
probably some individual secretly 
moving the whole maehittery, who, 
having taken an inelinadon to hb 
sister-in-law, and perhaps tndfng the 
lady unwilling to meet the penalty a^d 
contempt heaped upon die connexion. 
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desires to change the general law for 
bis particular convenience* We believe 
it to have been wholly an individual 
affair, magnified by solicitors and 
scribblers into a national outcry. The 
press has been eagerly enlisted — a 
profusion of foolish and tiresome 
pamphlets have been privately sent in 
all directions* to propitiate the public 
indignation^ and prevent the public 
judgment, beforehand; but all those 
pieces of sinbter ingenuity must be 
thrown out of the scale, and Parlia- 
ment* by sternly extinguishing the 
measure* must do justice to the law 
of nature* of necessity* and of religion. 

Since those remarks passed from 
our indignation, the measure has pasSf 
ed from existence. The House of 
Commons* on the 16th, threw out 
the motion bv 123 to 100. And the 
majority would probably have been ten 
times the amount* if there had been 
any serious apprehension in the house 
that the bill could ever pass. The 
practice on those hopeless motions is* 
unluckily for the right side* to go 
away to their dinners* or to dress for 
their balls* and .leave the. fate of the 
obnoxious measure to the rationality 
of the legislature. On the other hand* 
however* this easy style ofletting things 
find their own level, is not always fortu- 
nate, for the wrong side are sure to be on 
the spot* to gather every man that can 
be gathered* and to throw their whole 
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force* raw and disciplined, radical or 
papist* into the field. Many a mea- 
sure has been carried by mere activity 
on one side and mere negligence on 
the other* which the nation has had 
to pay dearly for. But all is over with 
the motion* and men may not yet 
marry their wives' sisters* which* to 
our mind* would be tantamount to 
marrying their own. If we are to be 
told of the evil which has resulted 
from the denial of thb kind of promis- 
cuous union* we say, let it be shown. 
Let us see where mischief has follow- 
ed* not in small individual and capii- 
cious instances, but on a scale large 
enough to affect society* and justify a 
change in the legislation of eighteen 
hundred years. We can see a great deal 
of evil* as well as of discomfort, to both 
man and woman, in the license of such a 
connexion. For instance, take the sim- 
ple and common case of a wife having 
sisters of inferior means to herself* 
and whom she therefore wbhesto take 
nnder her roof. There are hundreds 
of such instances, and thb shelter 
might be of the greatest advantage^ 
or even of the most absolute necessity 
to those sbters. Yet* if this lawwere 
passed, how delicate and diflicult a 
thing would it become to give that 
shelter I what painful feelings would 
arise from the possible hazard of fus- 
ing a rivalry* and how often would 
that rivalry be realized ! 



Style. 



There b the grand style, see Lon- 
ginns on the Sublime, and there is the 
littie style* for which see the oratory 
of the Whigs* and there is the style 
intermediate* or the sublime and beau- 
tiful, the style in which the virtues of 
^ respectable butchers*** of old ladies 
unknown* of heavy- pursed legatees to 
popular institutions* and of defunct 
functionaries of the Melbourne school* 
naturally find their record. Of thb 
style a happy example has just ap- 
peared in one of the papers. Observe 
the deliciousness, the delicacy* the 
mystery* and the magniloquence :— 

*' We understand that Mr BelUmj, a 
gentleman so well known and highly e8<» 
teemed bj all who freqnent the house of 
Commoni* has sent in hit resiffnatian of 
the offices, which he has so long merito- 
jionsly filtod* of housekeeper and keeper 



of the refreshment rooms. We may men- 
tion, that Mr Bellamy was actually bom in 
the house of Commons, 69 yean ago, 
and that for very many yean he has been 
engaged in active duty in the service of 
the House. This resignation will lead, 
we hear, to a division of the offices which 
he held. The refreshment rooms will be 
confided to the management of his son, 
Mr Edmund Bellamy, whilst the oflBce of 
housekeeper is to be conferred upon a 
gentieman whose name we have heard, 
but which we re/rain from mentioning 
until we learn that (he appointment shall 
have beenformaUy made. 

Our first impression on reading thb 
formal and melancholy announcement 
was* that we had lost one of the secre- 
taries of state ; but finding that none of 
them bore the name of the '' resigned*" 
we were driven to iogk among th^ pthir 
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principal persons abont the Treasury^ 
&o. &c. It turned out« bo weyer, tbat the 
fpirit of resigrn&tion had not yet goqe 
forth among them ; and at last we ware 
comforted by ascertaining that all the 
public alarm was only at the change 
of one honest maker and sellerof coffee 
and buttered muffins for another. The 
plain truth, unblazoned by the colour- 
ings of imagination, being, that the 
cdfeehouse keeper, to whose cups 
and beefsteaks the members of the 
House of Commons have, for halfa- 
century, been indebted for their crea- 
ture-comforts, and whose simmering 
kettles and broiling gridirons formed 
to fortunate a relief from the dulness 
of debate, has giren up his broiling 



and boiling, and very properly retired^ 
with a good character for coffee-mak- 
ing, and very probably a good sum in 
the sayings' bank adjoining. We hare 
no doubt, that he was a very suitable 
person to haye stood behind his own 
counter ; but still we hate to be fright- 
ened, and haye no inclination to be 
called on to join in national sorrow for 
his withdrawaL The situation may 
haye been giyen also into yery suitable 
hands ; but still we must object to the 
startling language, which made us 
mistake a change in the kitchen for a 
break-up of the cabinet, and the paci- 
fic retirement of an aged coffeehouse- 
man for the shock of a reyolution. 



Photooraphy. 



The labours of human ingenuity 
cannot be restndned, and all the pre- 
sent clamour against machinery is 
only a clamour against the exercise of 
the human understanding. But we 
haye neyer been able to oiscoyer any 
pracdcal use in all the Daguerrotype 
inyentions, except in their haying got 
the inyentor a handsome pension from 
Louis Philippe. The process is cer- 
tidnly curious, pretty, and new. But 
we haye neyer been able to hear of its 
producing any actual result, beyond 
the making of extremely indistinct 
copies of drawings, feeble imitations 
of the ciphers on buttons, and most 
terrific fac-similesof the human yisage. 
Not that I should desire to act trucu- 
lently on this occasion, and break up 
all the little zinc cups and saucers 
which coyer so many ladies' thimbles 
with deposits of the •• genuine copper,*' 
nor preyent any individual from hay- 
ing his lineaments exhibited in the 
most alarming deformity ; but that the 
inyention, though now of some half- 
dozen years' growth, is still so " little 
of ito age," that it threatens to be a 
dwarf the longest day it liyes. And 
this we shall admit to be the case with 
hundreds of inyendons once much 
more promising. The balloon, for in- 
stance, has been half-a-centnry be- 
fore the world's eye, and what has the 
world made of it after all ? or who has 
been the better for it, but Mr Green, 
who is really a yery deyer climber of 
the doudf, but who has disappeared 
from fame since his offer of ballooning 



it from America ? We hope he is not 
drowned, gas and all. 

The Dagaerrotype system, howeyer^ 
is now superseded in its minor points, 
at least by younger rivals, and nobody 
seems to remember it, except, perhaps, 
the Chancellor of the French Excbe- * 
quer. A new exhibition has just ap- 
peared in London, and with the ad- 
yantage of a new title ; a Mr Fox Tal- 
bot has applied himself to making it 
effective for taking likenesses, and this 
is the statement of an exhibition of his 
art a few days since by an operator 
employed for its display :— 

« In effect, m &r as the sitter U eoo- 
oemed, there ii no material difference be- 
tween the plan employed by bim and tbat 
at Mr Beard's roomt in tbe Polytecbnio 
Inttitotion. The person whote likenea is 
to be transferred it required, bat for a few 
secoodf, to place bis face in f^ont of tbe 
glass of a camera obtcora, and the light, a 
powerful one, impresses upon a piece of 
paper placed therein a liM-simile of tbe 
Ibatnres, with this peculiarity, that tbe 
lights in tbe original are shadows In tbe 
copy, and, vice vena, the shadows in tbe 
originsl are lights In tbe copy. Tbe posi- 
tion of the face is also reverted. This 
paper Is afterwards turned down upon an- 
other piece of prepared paper, and by a 
simple process a complete transfer is made, 
the lights, shadows, and position being 
again reverted, to tbat the original ap- 
pearance it reproduced. The portraitt, 
those at least we have seen, are very ta- 
tisfactory. There is a rough air of truth 
about them, which reminds one of tbe 
first, and sometimes tbe best, sketches of 
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tiM ATtttt — a fort of free sepia, or, rather, 
lithoUnl ^wing, fall of broad efiFects aad 
vigour. One of the advantagea of the art 
U, that from the original portrait, any num- 
ber of iae^aimUe copiM may be taken — 
and ao additional inducement ia, that the 
charge is fmall." 

Sacb h the Darratire of the Mom" 
ing Post, and we baTe not seen tbe pro- 
cess; bat tbe likenesses which baTe 
been produced, bj tbe fbnner system, 
are so absolntelj fearial, that we baye 
bnt little hope of e^er seeing any 
thing tolerable frxnn any maebioe. ft 
must want colonr, it most want IWing 
expression, it must want the play of 
features, which tbe pencil has tbe sm- 



FApril, 



gnlar power of seizing and flxbg ; and 
its best likeness can be only that of a 
rigid bust, or a corpse. All ezpreiu 
sioD, except that of fright, is impeded 
by the powerful glare to which the 
nee must be exposed; ibr the eyes 
must be kept all but shut, and the fea- 
tures rigid and wrinkled to keep them 
so. We altogether doubt that any con- 
trivance of the kind will produce a 
portrait half so good, natural, or ex- 
prenive, as a decent artist might pro- 
duce with a burnt stick. Still it is 
worth trying for a while — improring 
it, if it can be hnproved, and if not, 
worth throwing away or turning to 
button making. 



The Poor Laws. 



We hear a great deal about the 
sidferings of the common people ; bat 
we seldom hear of their opportunities 
of proridJBg against those suffsrmgs : 
yet they are many, and in many in- 
atances adopted with the most cont- 
plete effect. Tbe lower classes^ for 
example, are exempt from three things 
which make the faeariest burdens of 
the middle order. They are not on* 
der the necessity of keeping np what 
is called an establishment of any kind ; 
they are not perplexed with having 
•ervante to manage, food, and pav ; 
and they are not pressed upon by the 
expenses of their chiidrcns* schooling, 
or ^ extreme difficulty of finding a 
profession for them. If the middle 
order were called to make out a case 
of hardabip, they might find materials 
in their position, of a much more se- 
rious nature than the cottager with all 
bis diildren working for him> his rent 
low, his employment regular, his oc- 
cupation the healthiest of ali>, and his 
time profitably fifled ; or than the ar- 
tizan, possessing all the advantages of 
the peasant, with the exception, how- 
ever, of that best of all, health — pro- 
duced by a life in the open air. 

But we repeat that the phrase of the 
^* labouring poor/* is a gross mistake, 
where^r it is not a wicked fedlacy ; 
and* that in nine instances out of ten, 
it is used for the purpose of telling the 
peasant that his only remedy is, to rob 
th^ rjich* We say that the labourer is 
not necessarily poor; while he baa 
wagea which meet his fair wants, he ia 
viruiidiy aa rich aa the owner of 
L. 100,000 ayear, who has to spend 



it all among the demands of rank, or 
chooses to hivish it on extravagance. 
Yanity has no bounds, but nature has set 
a measure to our real wants, and that 
measure is exactly tbe same for every 
elass of soeiety — the appetite for food 
and the necessity for clothing. The 
stomach of the man of L. 100,00^ a- 
year cannot consume an ounce of food 
more than the stomach of his footman, 
and seldom with so much enjoyment. 
Or, if we are to-be told, that the work 
of the labourer and the artizan is pre- 
earious, we answer, that men should 
be prudent, and be prepared for its 
precariousness ; that when the la^ 
bourer or the artizan obtains high 
wages, he should remember the liabi- 
lity to change— that circumstances 
may throw him out of employ — that 
hb master may become bankrupt — or 
he himself become unhealthy, and that 
he should not expend the whole of the 
OMmings which are to sustain him in 
tile day of illness or dismissal. But 
this dismissal seldom comes in agfrioitl- 
ture — the good labourer will be vidued 
and kept. Even in manufactories 
this precariousness is greatiy exaggerat- 
ed, if, on the building of a new fac- 
tory, tbe ploughman choose to leave 
his plough, and hurries to the specu- 
lation, without enquiring whether it 
is the project of a man of property or 
a man of straw— if he throws up bi» 
regrular half-crown a-day to get five 
shillings, and take his chance of seeing 
the whole affair in the Ghsette within 
the next six months — what is to blame 
but his own avarice ? If he finds him- 
self starring in the streets of Mao* 
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oltdstef, htttesd of sitthig in bis ocm" 
fdrtable <$oUa^e, on his m^ister*^ estate, 
after ^is day's work, and sitting as 
sore of his wages as if he had them in 
bis hand, he has only to thanii his 
own rasfaoOss^ and perhaps Ins ingra- 
titude. 

Bnt then we are told, how can any 
tfian support a wife and family npon 
twelve or fifteen shillings a-weelL^ 
Tlie true answer to this is, what right 
has any man, in any state of life, to 
have a wife and family, unless he 
knows beforehand that he shall be 
able to support them? It is not the 
case of the labourer alone« it is that 
of every man in ervery oondition. The 
professional man who marries without 
having the tt»eans of snppor6ng a 
familyi exposes himself to exactly the 
same state of snffSsring with the plough- 
man, whoi on Ms half-crown a-dir^, has 
oondemmed himself to feed a wim and 
balf-^a-dozen children. He is even in 
a worse oondition, from his being nn- 
able to make his children earn any 
addition to the family subsistence. 
Th0 country clergyman who marries 
imprudently, in the same sense^ con- 
demns himself to a stroggle for Kfe. 
The military man who marries with- 
out being prepared for the inevitable 
expenses of married life, may as well 
abandon his profession at once, for his 
whole career is almost surely bt|t a 
progress from one privation to another. 
And this is so largely and painfully 
folf, that multitudes of professional 
tt^n, as wDFing to marry as any pea- 
sant on earth, feel themselves dtoge- 
ther prohibited from marrying. And 
why should the peasant have more 
right to be improvident than all other 
men, or have any right whatever to 
make other men pay for his impru-* 
^ce? For what is a pauper mar- 
riage but a direct.demand — tnat other 
people shouM pay for his wifo and 
children? Neither peasant nor gen- 
tleman should marry until he can keep 
his family from pauperism. 

Yet, that all the lower orders are 
not imprudent, and that when they are 
inclined to be provident they have the 
means, to a remarkable extent^ is de- 
monstrated by the state of the savings' 
banks. The national amount actually 
funded from those deposits, is upwards 
of twenty millions of pounds sterling, 
and that amount is constantly increas- 
ing. The toeekly payments to the 
savings bank of St Martin's pi^rish |n 
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Loudon, have been stMed at L. 1 2>000, 
The Marylebone savings bank baa 
already funded L,262,000, and is re- 
ceiving a constant stream of gold. 
Every parish in the metropolis is con* 
stantly pouring in an accumulation of 
wealth, wholly the saving of the lower 
orders. On the other hand, the ex- 
penditures of those orders in luxuries 
«— for to theni gin and tobacco are as 
much to be classed under the head of 
useless and dangerous snperflnities, as 
olaret and champagne to their supe- 
riors — sdll continues on an enormous 
scale. The quantity of gin passing 
through the excise, has been stated 
as above the valne of sixteen millions 
sterling a>year, and this, too, indepen- 
dently^ of course, of all the smuggled 
gin the whole being drunk by the 
common people. The tobacco, the 
filthiest and most unwholesome of all 
indulgences, amounts to some millions. 
And ail this without reckoning the 
whisky, the rum, and the beer con- 
snmed by them ; or the brandy, the 
wine, the Hqfueurs belonging to the 
consumption of the higher orders. It 
is probable that the superfluojus and 
deleterious luxuries of this complain- 
ing class, amount to little less than 
forty millions sterling a-year — a volun- 
tary waste nearly equal to the whole 
public expenditure of tlie kingdom, oi^ 
the whole interest of the national 
debt, leaving about ten millions sur- 
plus, which, if applied to the national 
debt itself, would clear the country 
of it in the course of the next fifty 
years. 

These are the encumbrances which 
men lay on themselves, and we must 
not sufier them to shift the burden of 
their sottishness on our shoulders. 
This taste for low indulgences is at 
the bottom of almost every complaint. 
The London shopman walks the streets 
with a cigar in his mouth, half-a-dozen 
of which are h|s essential expenditure 
for the day ; having thus disposed of 
one shilling, he finishes his evening at 
the half price of the theatre, or the 
Concert de Society, which costs him 
another shilling, and winds up the 
whole with the tavern, which costs 
him a third. He then exclaims against 
the wretchedness of the times, which 
will not allow a gentleman more than 
a guinea a- week for his absolute ne- 
cessities of existence. 

The clamour against the Poor Laws 
if on^ which has existed in ev«>*'v 
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no legislation will ever reconcile the 
man who chooses to have all the in- 
dnlgences of an idle life, to the re- 
strdnts laid upon those indulgences by 
the men who have to pay tbr them. 
Unqaestionably there cannot be too 
much avoidance of all harshness in 
the administration of relief. But the 
expired Poor Laws had gone a length 
which actually threatened to throw 
the chief property of the land into the 
power of the paupers. The countiy 
was filled with instances of farms given 
up, because the holders were unable 
to pay the enormous poor-rates. Idle 
^ ruffians roamed every parish, insisting 
on extravagant wages»or throwing up 
their work altogether, because they 
could get '' two shillings a-day from 
the parish for doing nothing.** The 
poor-rates, even with little more than 
half our present population, had reach- 
ed the fearfhl amount of eight millions 
sterling a- year, and they were advan- 
cing. This state of things must have 
mined the country in a few years, and 
the whole must have closed in bank- 
ruptcy. 

We are not enamoured of the pre- 
sent Poor Law, nor shall we ever be ena- 
moiured of any • The truth is, that a Poor 
Law is like a cantharides blister, per- 
haps useful to relieve an immediate pain; 
but at no time a pleasing application, 
and never to be confound^ with a work 
of nature. A Poor Law is a direct con- 
tradiction to the principle, that man 
should be a provident animal ; in all 
things providing for the coming time, 
providing in the day of activity ag^nst 
the day of decay, providing when in 
full possession of faculties, employ- 
ments, and opportunities, against the 
time when the whole three may fail. 
This constitution implies self-con- 
straint, diligence, prudence, and the 
general exercise of all the higher qua- 
lities of human nature ; and thus the 
very precariousness of human things 
was evidently designed as a school for 



But a Poor Law, or any law which 
makes poverty '« a right** to public 
support extinguishes, so far as it goes, 
this whole discipline. It takes from 
the drunkard, tlie idler, and the pro- 
fligate, that only human guard against 
their vices, which is to be found in the 
dread of the consequences. We have 
actually heard it said by the drunkard, 
in answer to the remonstrance, ** Do 
you not know that these habits of in- 
toxication must ruin yon ?** ** Well, 
I can only go to the workhouse after 
all.** And this is not a single case. 
It operates to an immense extent ; and 
is the feeling, and the answer, and the 
temptation,oftensof thousands. Those 
Poor Laws encourage the *< strikes '* 
of workmen, and provide an indem- 
nity for that villanous spirit of com- 
bination which destroys trade: still 
we cannot get rid of them. And there 
are instances in which sudden loss of 
sight, loss of health, and various acci- 
dents which no prudence can perfect- 
ly anticipate, and which throw the 
snfierer as a burden on the common 
charity of man — for those, there ought 
to be some provision. And yet those 
cases are comparatively so row, that 
probably L. 10,000 a«year would meet 
their whole expense in England. The 
real burden consbts, in our having 
to pay the workmen whom A or B 
chose to draw into his factory from 
their fields, and then discharged at an 
hour's notice, or to pay for the doxen 
children whom John Hobbs thought 
proper to give the public, without pro- 
viding a dozen pence for their support. 
In all fairness, we might as well be 
called on to pay for the Duke of De- 
vonshire*s tenth coach and horses, if 
the ducal income entitled him to kem> 
but nine. We feel for the poor as much 
as any man, but it is impossiUe to feel 
for those who despise idi prudence 
and take no rational step to avoid mis- 
fortune. 
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PASSAGES IK THB CABEEB OF EL EMPECnTADO. 

From thb unpubushbd Journal of a Comrade. 



Part I. 



So man J writen^ both military and 
others, haye found materials for their 
pens in the Spanish wars of the last 
fifty years, that it may l>e thought the 
subject Is waxing tlireadbare | and, with 
any other country, the supposition 
would, perhaps, not be very far 
from the truth. Not so, however, 
with Spain, where the strangp mix* 
ture of barbarism and civih'zation, 
the wild and romantic character of 
the people, and their clinging ad- 
herence to ancient habits and customs, 
give to every-day life all the charms 
of fiction. The irregular mode of 
warfare, also, which the Spanish 
peasantry particularly affect, and in 
which they so soon become adepts, 
offers great scope and excellent ground- 
work whereon to erect amusinr and 
striking narratives. There is no doubt, 
however, that the daring and often 
sanguinary exploits and strange ad- 
ventures of many a Spanish guerilla, 
would, if collected, form a book not 
only more interesting on account of 
its truth, but more seemingly impro- 
bable, than any romance that has been 
written on the subject. So true is 
the saying of a French writer, that le 
vrai fiesi pas tovjours le vraisemblable, 
and so often do events occur, in real 
life, exceeding in strangeness all that 
can be devised by imagination. 

It is not, however, easy to get at 
such details. The movements of 
armies and the events of a campaign 
are matters of history ; but the m- 
ventures of an humble guerilla leader, 
with his handful of men, are, for 
the lack o^ a chronicler, forgot- 
ten as soon as past, or at best, only 
remembered in the district where they 
occurred, or by persons who took a 
part in them. 

The following sketches of the early 
career of one of the most remarkable 
and successful amongstmodem gueril- 
la chiefs are not to be looked upon as 
fictions. They are, jn fact, translated 
extracts from the note-book of a Spa- 
niard, still living, who stood side by 
side with the Empecinado, during 
more than one bloody day*s fight ; and 
bore his share of the perils of many a 
dashing enterprise, planned and exe- 
cuted by that fearless partisan. 



At the commencement of the war 
of 1792, between Spain and the French 
Republic, a young man of seventeen 
or eighteen years of age enlisted in the 
cavidry regiment of el Rey, In the 
very first action in which he took part, 
he greatly distinguished himself ; and 
having, by his headlong courage on that 
and subsequent occasions, attracted 
the notice of Ricardos, then command* 
ing in chief, the latter made him his 
oi^erly. The dragoon, however, soon 
C[ot wearied of his new and compara- 
tively inactive life ; the honour of rid- 
ing behind the general, appeared to 
him a poor exchange for the excite- 
ment of the charge and the md^ ; 
and being, moreover, disgusted by 
one or two encounters in which his 
countrymen were worsted, he sought 
and received permission to separate 
himself from the army, and wiUi a 
few comrades, who, like himself, were 
chiefly from the banks of the Duero, 
to form a sort of guerilla band in Ca- 
talonia. Thb he did, and was suc- 
cessful in cuttm^ off detachments, and 
otherwise annoy mg the French. But 
peace being soon afterwards pro- 
claimed, the young soldier, whose 
name was Juan Martin Diez, and sur- 
name the Empecinado, obtained his 
discharge, and retired to his native 
village of Castrillo-de- Duero, in the 
province of Valladolid. 

Tkiere he continued to dwell until 
the commencement of the Peninsular 
war ; sometimes occupying himself in 
the vineyards, digging and pruning 
the vines ; at others collecting a cer- 
tain local duty, which was imposed on 
all merchandise sold in the neighbour- 
ing district of the Cadena, and which 
duty belonged to the Dnke of Ossuna. 
In the winter time, he would go into the 
mountains with his axe and a jackass, 
and having cut sufficient wood to load 
his beast, proceed to sell it at some 
neighbouring town. On one of those 
occasions an incident occurred which 
is worth relatuBg here, as showing the 
extraordinary muscular strengm of 
Uie Empeciuado, who was probably 
unequalled, in that respect, by any man 
of modem times. 

He was one afternoon on his roac* 
to the town of Aranda*de- Duero, w' 
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a load of wood for sale^ when he was 
laid hold of by the officers of justicot 
the wood in question consisting of 
roots of trees, tbe cutting of which is 
strictly prohibited by the Forest Laws 
of Castile. Outside the walls ef 
Aranda, in the suburb of Endeduero, 
there existed at that time a sort of roof- 
less stable^ or pound, belonging to the 
town, in which it was customary to 
|ilace all beasts of bnrden that were 
taken carrying contraband goods, un- 
til such time as they could be other- 
wise disposed of. In this pound, the 
Empecinado, the jackass, and the 
wood, were locked up till the next 
morning. It was a prison whence 
escape might be thought impossible ; 
for south, east, and west, it was snr- 
founded by a strong, smooth wall, 
fourteen feet high, and on the north 
Side ran the river Duero, which, at 
that point and that season, could 
neither be forded nor swum ; for it was 
deep, excessively wide, and withal the 
current so rapid, that whoever ven- 
tured in was certain to be instantly 
swept away. The entrance to the 
pound was through a massive door, 
well secured by lock and boh. All 
this, however, did not discourage the 
Empecinado, who, knowing what was 
the penalty of his fault, and that the 
fbllowing day he would be condemned 
to lose his jackass, and moreover to 
pass a week or two in the town jail, 
set his brains to work to find out some 
means of escape. At length he hit upon 
a plan. With the aid of his knife, and 
by dint of hard labour and perseverance, 
he succeeded in cutting a number of 
large deep notches in the wall, to the 
top of which he was enabled to ascend 
by means of this staircase of his own 
construction. It would naturally be 
supposed, that he had now nothing to 
do but to let himself drop to Che 
ground, and walk away ; but the Em- 
pecinado was not one to abandon his 
friends in misfortune, nor had he any 
intention of losing the long- eared com- 
panion of his toils and captivity. Af- 
ter sitting a few minutes astride the 
wall, and examining tlie nature of the 
footing outside, he descended tile stair- 
casOf and, taking off his cenidor or 
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broad sash, which was of knitted silk, 
very long and of great strength, he 
threw the jackass upon the ground, 
and tied his four legs together in the 
same manner that it is customary to 
tie lambs or calves. Then, by an ex- 
ertion of his colossal strength, he got 
the animal on his shoulders, passing 
his own head and neck between the 
sash and the beast*s belly, and with 
this tremendous load reascended the 
wall. Having got so far, he untied 
the legs of his ass, and, by means of 
Qie sash, contrived to lower him from 
the wall, and to break his fall to the 
ground, which the animal reached in 
safety. Then jumping down himself, 
be mounted his patient charger, and 
rode off to seek a hiding-place in the 
mountains near his village, until the 
affair should have been blown over. 

The following morning, the algua- 
zHs repaired to the pound Co fetch the 
Empecinado and his jackass, with the 
intention of placing the man in prison, 
and of selling the beast by auction hi 
the public market-place. Great, how- 
ever, was their astonishment, when, on 
unlocking the door, tliey found nothing 
but the load of wood — the two lire 
inmates having disappeared. Every 
corner of the place was examined ; but 
no trace con hi they fhsd of the pri- 
soners. Yet it was impossible fo dis- 
cover or conjecture the manner of 
their escape. The door was barred 
and locked as it had been left the 
night before, avd it was known to be 
impossible to ford or swim the river. 
All that could be done was to make a 
report to the authorities of what had 
occurred. For some days nothing 
was talked of bit this extraordinary 
escape ; and at last the whole popula- 
tion of Aranda, including even the 
priests, came to the conclusion that 
the Empecinado had made a compact 
with the Evil One, an8 was neither 
more nor less than a sorcerer. 

In the year 1807, the Empecinado 
was the successful bidder for the pri' 
micioM* or first-fruits of the village of 
Alcazaren. R so happened that for 
many years past the hidalgo, or squire 
of Che village, had been the unopposed 
bidder, so that he had come to con- 



* This impost of the fir^l Iruitt was a part of the system of clerical extortion und^t 
wli ich Spain so long groanec. A certaSn portion of the lambs and wool of the tlocl^ 
were e ach year paid to the clergy, indbpendently of tUe drezmot or tithes; Which were 
also levied. Latterly a sDare in this tax was claimed by the kings of Spain, and con- 
ceded to them ; and in order tHe better to effect the division, it became the custom to 
htm the flrst-fruits of each village or distiict to the best bidder. 
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Met it almost as a right that the said 
eootract should fall to him, and was 
Hot a little surprised and enrai^ed, 
when he learned that a man had been 
found bold enough to compete with 
and even outbid hfm. This hidalgo 
was a proud, passionate man, of gigan- 
tic height and great bodily strength, 
and had made himself feared and ha- 
ted, not only in his own village* but in 
all the neighbourhood. Thinking it 
would be an easy matter to frighten 
the Empecinado, and to niake him 
abandon the advantage he had obtain- 
ed, he soilght him out, and, assuming 
a high tone, threatened him with his 
anger and vengeance unless he gave 
up his right to the first-fruits. This 
the other Indignantly refused to do. 
The hidalgo became furious, over- 
wbehned htm with abuse, and at last, 
unfortuBately for himself, struck him. 
No sooner did Diez feel the blow 
than he fell upon his adversary, and, 
seizing him by the middle, lifted hfm 
off his feet, and hurled him violently 
to the ground ; then giving him a 
kick upon the head, which caused the 
blood to gush from his mouth, ears, 
and nostrils, he left hhn there half- 
dead. The noise of the quarrel, how- 
ever^ had by this time drawn the whole 
population of the village to the spot ; 
and the alcalde himself appearing, 
gave orders to seize the Empecinado 
and detain him prisoner. But the 
latter unsheathed a long knife, and 
throwing the ends of his cloak over 
his shoulders, in order not to be so 
easily laid hold of, stalked fearlessly 
tiirough the crowd, which opened a 
passage to let him pass ; and no one 
caring or daring to lay hands upon 
him, the Empecinado returned in safety 
fo his village. This exemplary punish- 
ment of a man who was a notorions 
oppressor of his poorer neighbours, 
madto a great sensation throughout the 
whole surrounding country ; and the 
esteem and respect in which the Em- 
pecinado was already held on account 
of his well-known courage and con- 
tempt of danger, and of his immense 
strength and activity, which caused 
him to be unrivalled at all athletic 
sports and games, were now increased 
tenfold. 

But great events were preparing, 
and soon to oome about^ in the midst 
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of which it was not probafcfc that a 
man of the Empecinado's vast energjr 
of character flery passions, and ardent 
love of liberty, could either remain 
passive, or fail to find opportunities of 
distinction. The year 1808 arrived, 
and with it commenced the bloody 
strife that for seven years tore and 
distracted Spain— a strife of which the 
scars are even yet not entirely effkced, 
and during which the hosts of four 
contending nations made the fertile 
plains of the Peninsula their battle- 
field, its palaces and churches their 
barrack-rooms and hospitals. 

The efffect produced on the Spanish 
population generally, by the sudden 
Invasion of the French, and the de- 
throning of their rightful monarch, 
was so stunning, that they for a time 
remained as it were stupefied, and un- 
able to take measures for their deli- 
verance from bondage. Such a state 
of things could not last long with a 
nat?on, yielding to none in enthurias- 
tic love of country, and which, al- 
though it may have submitted, even 
up to a very recent date, to the tyranny 
of its sovereigns, has ever been con- 
spicuous for its jealousy of foreign 
domination and interference. The 
French, however, were deceived by 
this apparent and momentary calm, 
which they took to proceed irom the 
apathy and indiflbrence of a degraded 
people, too long habituated to slavery 
to care much who it was that tyran- 
nized over them. In this persuasion, 
and considering themselves in perfect 
security, they walked about the con- 
quered provinces, giving themselves 
all the airs of lords of the soil. Pro- 
visions, stores, and even specie, were 
sent hither and thither with little or 
no escort — despatches forwarded and 
messages conveyed by single dra- 
goons. But the Spaniards were not 
long iu rousing themselves from their 
temporary inaction ; stung by the ex- 
cesses of a brutal soldiery, innumer- 
able parties of guerillas took the field, 
and even those men, who, on account 
of their ^milies, could not entirely 
desert their homes, would band to- 
gether by threes and fours, and make 
short excursions a matar Franceses, 
as it was then called,, literaily^ to kill 
Frenchmen.* 

One afternoon, in the early part of 



* It U necessary to be acquainted with the Spanish language, fully to appreciate ^ 
scoffing hatred ancT indifl^rence to human blood, so long as H was F^ndi, implied in 
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1808, a sergeant and priyate of French 
dragoons arrived in the village of 
Castrillo-de-Duero. They had orders 
from the colonel of the regiment to 
which they belonged, and which was 
quartered in the district of Penaflel, 
to demand rations and forage for the 
corps from the above-named village, 
and also from those of Fuentecen and 
Nava de Roa* After the sergeant, 
with all the arrogance of his small 
authority, had informed the alcalde of 
the quota Castrillo would have to con- 
tribute, he announced hb intention of 
passing the night there, and of pro^ 
ceeding the next day to Fuentecen, 
which was some way further on the 
same road. Billets were delivered to 
him for himself and the soldier, and 
both forthwith proceeded to the quar- 
ters assigned them. 

The family on which the sergeant 
was quartered, consisted of an elderly 
man, his wife, and their only daugh- 
t ter, a handsome girl of about twenty 
years of age. They received the stran- 
ger hospitably, and after an invitation 
to partake of their supper which was 
then preparing, the daughter went to 
show him the room he was to occupy. 
Unfortunately the sergeant, who was 
a Languedocian, and a fervent ad* 
mirer of the softer sex, had acquired 
in the regiment the name of un homme 
h bonnes fortunes, owing to the dis- 
tinction whicli his huge black mus- 
taches and whiskers had procured 
him amongst the fair and sentimental 
women of Germany. He probably 
thought it incumbent upon him to 
keep up his reputation in the verj dif- 
ferent latitude in which he now found 
himself, and imagined that he could 
not begin better than with the buxom 
damsel who was guiding him to his 
dormitory. However that may have 
been, not two minutes had dapsed 
since he and his conductress had left 
the kitchen, when the old people 
heard a violent noise and scuffle over- 
head, and an instant after their daugh- 
ter stood before them, her eyes flash- 
ing through the tears that suffused 
them, her cheeks crimson with passion^ 
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and the expression of her face and 
attitude of her person^ indicative of 
the most violent and unrestrained 
fury. 

" Que hay, que hat/f hija\9 What 
is all this, Juana?** enquired her mo- 
ther, advancing towards her. 

'' The Frances has insulted me,*' 
replied she. ** El cobarde! Were 
Diez here, I should soon be avenged. 
Had I had a knife I would have stab- 
bed him. As it is, I have shown him 
what it is to insult the guerkUi del 
Empecinado. Adios, madre; I will 
sleep this night at Catalina's, and re- 
turn to-morrow when that cowardly 
foreigner is gone.** And so saying 
ahe left the house. 

Scarcely had she done so, when the 
dragoon entered the kitchen, grinding 
between his teeth one of those sacrrrr\ 
which Frenchmen, when angry, eja- 
culate with what might be termed 
twenty R power. He had evidently 
had the worst of it in his scuffle with 
the flery damsel, who had just taken 
her departure, for his face was much 
scratched and brnised, his hair bore 
traces of having been violently pulled^ 
and a portion of one whbker had dis- 
appeared, which, judging from the 
bleeding condition of the cheek, must 
have been torn up by the roots. 

«' Where is that she-devil?" cried 
he, accompanying his enquiry by a 
volley of profane oaths and indecent 
abuse, which it is unnecessary here to 
recapitulate. 

As he spoke a mixture of French, 
bad German, and worse Spanbh, the 
persons he addressed partly did not, 
and partly would not, understand him. 
This, however^ served them but little, 
for when the enraged soldier found 
it impossible to express his anger in a 
language intelligible to them, he took 
his sheathed sabre, and proceeded to 
apply its flat to the shoulders of his 
unfortunate host and hostess, who, 
after much ill treatment, at length 
managed to escape from the kitchen, 
leaving it and their supper in posses- 
sion of their bmtal inmate. 

At daybreak on the following morn- 



thif sentence. A Spaniard going oat tbootlng will very commonly say, instead of 
** voy a cazar,*' I am going to shoot or bant, ** Voi^ a matar lievres, voy a matar 
jabalis,** I mm going to kill hares, I am going to kill wild t>oars, aa the case may be. 
In like manner, at the period referred to in the above sketch, the peasant who took 
hia escopeter from its corner, and, after ramming down a l»ll.c«rtridge, instead of its 
more peacefol and usual charge of shot, walked out to waylay some straggling enemy, 
would reply to the enquiry of whither he was going, '' toy a matar Franceses*** 
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ing, the dragoons left Castrillo, and a 
few hoars afterwards^ Juana having 
returned home, the three persons com- 
posing the family were again assembled 
in their kitchen, the usnal sitting room 
of Spaniards of that class» especially 
in villages and country places. The 
old people were still suffering from the 
ill usage they had received, and their 
daughter was sad at the reflection that 
she had been unable fully to avenge 
herself on the Frenchman for his in- 
sulting attempt of the previous even- 
ing. Presently a footstep was heard 
in the corridori and an instant after- 
wards, a man leaned over the half- 
door of the room^ and gave the good- 
day to the party within. The dress 
of the new comer was concealed under 
the large cloak indispensable to every 
Castilian, and the broad-leafed, low- 
crowned hat of the province covered 
his head. His countenance had a 
stem, resolute expression, which was 
softened down by a frank and not dis- 
agreeable smile as he nodded to Juana. 
Laige wiry mustaches shaded his 
upper lip, an abundant beard covered 
his chin and part of his cheeks, and a 
mane of strong black hair, twisted like 
the tendrils of a vine, fell down upon 
his neck. Hb age was apparently 
about thirty, perhaps a year or two 
more ; and when he threw off his cloak 
on entering the room, he displayed, 
under the dress of a peasant, a form 
and limbs evidently possessed of great 
strength. 

«« Que ial, Jwrniiaf' said the Em- 
pecinado, (for he it was,) approaching 
his mistress and taking her hand. 
'* How goes it, my girl, and what have 
you to say to me after my three days' 
absence n-om Castrillo ? You seem to 
welcome my return with a somewhat 
mournful countenance. But how 
now I what is the matter ?** continued 
he, looking her hard in the face ; '*yoa 
have been weeping — and your mother 
too. Good people, some one of yon 
be kind enough to tell me what has 
happened so to distress you." 

Juana hastened to give her lover an 
account of what had occorred the 
night before, the insults offered to her* 
self, and the ill treatment of her pa- 
rents, which was indeed sufficiently 
visible, the old man having hisheaxl 
bound up in consequence of the inju- 
ries be had received. As she pro- 
ceeded with her narratiTe, the blood 
mounted into the Empecinado's face^ 



not as a transient flush, but steadily, 
and by degrees, till his forehead and 
cheeks were of a deep, fixed crimson ; 
his beard and mustache appeared to 
bristle out more fiercely than usual, 
and his hands unconsciously grasped 
the back of a chair, till the tough and 
solid oaken bars cracked and splintered 
in his gripe. Before his mistress had 
finished, he started from his seat, and 
stamped on the ground with a violence 
that shook the house. 

•* How long," exclaimed he, " are 
these infernal Frenchmen to ride over 
us roughshod? Are we for ever to 
see our women insulted, our houses 
plundered, and our old men ill used, 
by these cowardly oppressors, and we 
ourselves look on passively and con- 
tentedly?" 

He paused for an instant, as though 
reflecting, then striding across the 
room, he threw himself on his knees 
before a crucifix that hung in a recess 
of the wall. 

*'JurOf' said he In his deep sono- 
rous voice, •• Jttropor Crista y Su tan-' 
iittima madre, and by all the saints, I 
swear to hunt down these bloody in- 
vaders, to slay and destroy them by 
every means in my power, and never 
to desist till my country is freed from 
their odious presence — till not theprint 
of a Frenchman's foot remains upon 
Spanish soil.** Then rising firom his 
kneeling position, and turnbg with 
a calmer air to the three persons 
present, ^* Bear witness to my 
TOW," said he, ** and if ever I break 
it, point me out to general execration, 
as a peijored traitor to my country. 
And now can you tell me whither has 
the ruffian who was here last night 
betaken himself?*' 

« To Fnentecen," was the reply. 
<< 'Tis well,** said the Empecinado 
with a meaning smile, and resuming his 
cloak, he walked out into the village. 
At a certain distance from Cas- 
trillo, and in the direction of the town 
of Penafiel, is a wild and lonely pass, 
known by the name of El Salto del 
Cavallo, or the Horse*8 Leap. The 
road at this particular spot is hemmed 
in between the Duero, even there a 
broad and rapid stream, and a long 
low mountain, the base of which b 
only a few yards firom the river's 
brink. The ascent of the hill being 

Sentle, and ,the slope snflicienUy gra- 
nal to allow a man to ran or honato 
gallop up it, the pasf could hardly 
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have been considered a dangerous onej 
had not the nature of the ground, 
which was broken into small ravines, 
and sprinkled with clumps of trees 
and bushes and large masses of rock, 
afforded admirable cover for an am- 
buscade, and offered great advantages 
to the attacking party, even should 
the attacked be verv superior in num- 
ber. Many huge blocks of stone had, 
at some former period, rolled down the 
hillside, and were now lying at its foot, 
so thickly strewn, and some so close 
together, that the traveller passing 
along the road might almost have 
taken them, covered as they were with 
moss and lichens, for the ponderous 
remains of some ancient wall. Both 
the pass and the hill were celebrated 
in the country round, as having been 
the scene of many exploits of Melero, 
Cbafandin, and other renowned bri- 
gands, who, during the early part of 
the reign of Charles IV. made them- 
selves dreaded throughout the whole 
of Castile. 

About noon on the day following 
that of their departure from Castrillo, 
the two French dragoons were seen 
approaching the Salto del Cavallo, on 
their return to the head- quarters of 
their regiment. Their absence had 
lasted rather longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary to perform the duty 
on which they had gone, and they had 
seemingly been riding hard to make 
up for it ; for the- horses were warm, 
and they were now walking them 
quietly along the road, to give them 
breathing time. The sun shone bright- 
ly on the burnished helmets and accou- 
trements of the men as they rode 
along side by side, talking of la beile 
France, or of their past campaigns, 
and as little suspicious of danger on 
this wild road, and in a partially con- 
quered and hostile country, as thongh 
they had been escorting Napoleon 
from Paris to St Cloud. At a short 
distance from the pass* the dragoon 
noticed that his horse's girths were 
slack, and dismounted to tighten them, 
whilst the sergeant rode on at the same 
deliberate pace as before. As the lat- 
ter arrivea at a narrower part of the 
road, he perceived^ about a hundred 
yards before him, a goat standing on a 
fragment of rock, and making a hearty 
meal of the young leaves and branches 
of a wild honeysuckle. 

" A good mark ;" exclaimed the ser- 
geant^ and at the same time unbuck- 
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ling the carbine which was slung to 
his saddle. *' It belongs, no doubt, to 
some of those surly peasants, who look 
as black when we pass their door 
as though they would stab, if they 
dared." And taking a steady aim, 
he pulled the trigger, and the poor 
animal, whose breakfast was thus 
rudely interrupted, roiled breeding 
from the little elevation on which it 
stood. 

An instant later — it might almost be 
said simultaneously with the sharp 
crack of the carbine — another report, 
far deeper and louder, was heard : and, 
struck by three balls in the head, the 
. Frenchman fell from his horse, and 
was dead before be touched the 
ground. 

The dragoon who had remained in 
the rear was trotting up to rejoin his 
comrade, and was about fifty yards be- 
hind him, when he fell. As he struck 
spurs into his charger to gallop to his 
companion's assistance, a shot was 
fired at him, which, however, owing 
either to its being badly aimed* or to 
his sudden increase of speed, took no 
effect. The soldier pulled his horse 
up sharply, and faced him towards the 
hill, which was the direction whence 
the shot came. Seeing the smoke 
rising from amongst some trees, only 
a few paces from where he stood, he 
sought out a gap in the rocks, which 
bordered the foot of the mountain, 
and passing through it, galloped up 
the ascent in pursuit of a man of whom 
be now caught a full view, and who, 
with a irabuco or blunderbuss in his 
hand, was running at the top of his 
speed along the side of the hill. 

Had not the broken and uneven 
character of the ground been less fa- 
vourable to a mounted roan than to 
one on foot, the chase must have been 
a very short one ; for the start which 
the fugitive had obtained was small, 
and his pursuer, mounted on a light 
active beast, which he managed well, 
doubled and turned almost as rapidly 
as the man he was galloping after. The 
latter indeed had some most fortunate 
escapes. Could he have left his pur- 
suer at sufficient distance to have bad 
time to reload his irabuco before he 
came up, he might quietly liave waited 
for him, for he would then have had his 
life in his hands. But a irabuco is 
not loaded quite so quickly as a mus- 
ket^ nor with a cartridge ready pre- 
pared« Once he made the attempt; 
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but iho Dowder waf scarcely rammed 
down wbeo bis enemy was upon bim» 
and burling away his fire-arm witb a 
bitter cur$e, be bad just time to jump 
ioto a small stream* wbicb being too 
wide to leap, and the banks for some 
distance too high and steep for a horse 
to scramble up or down, tne Spaniard 
again got the start of his foe. At an- 
other time the dragoon was within 
thirty yards of him, and to avoid death 
appeared impossible. The sabre was 
brandbhed, and in a few moments 
would inevitably have descended on 
the head of the fugitivey when the lat- 
ter found himself on the brink of an 
excavation, whence gravel or sand 
had been takpn. He sprang, without 
hesitation, down some fifteen or twenty 
feet, and before the Frenchman, who 
did not choose to make his horse take 
the same jump, oould ride round to a 
more accessible part of the pit, he had 
time greatly to increase the distance 
between them. 

At length, however, the strength 
and speed of the agile peasant be* 
gan to fiag; he no longer skimmed 
over the turf and heather, and leaped 
ditches and other imped^ents with 
the lightness of a deer, but seemed 
rather to drag his legs after him than 
to run ; and ^though he still kept on, 
and still showed the same skill in 
doubling, and winding, and leading 
his pursuer into the worst places for a 
horse, it was evident, from his panting 
chest and whole appearance, that the 
race would soon be over. They were 
now upwards of a mile from their 
place of starting, and owing to the un- 
even ground, had long been out of 
sight of it. Suddenly^ a loud shout, 
repeated by the echoes of the moun- 
tain, caused both pursued and pursuer 
to cast a glance behind them, and at 
a short distance in their rear they be- 
held, the one with feelings of Infinite 
joy and relief, the other with astonish- 
ment and dismay, the Empecinado 
mounted on the norse of the French 
sergeant, whose long straight broad- 
sword he carried naked in his hand as 
he advanced at full gallop to the as- 
ttstance of tbe fugitive. 

The dragoon instantly abandoned 
the prey he was following, and leav- 
ing the rough ground amongst which 
the chase had Ted him, made at once 
for the high road. Bnt hb horse*! 
flanks wese covered with foam, and 
the animal was not a little distressed 
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by his last half-honr's work, which 
was of a kind he was not accustomed 
to, whilst the steed on which the Fm- 
pecinado was mounted, at all times 
the faster of the two, was compara* 
tively fresh. Finding then that it was 
impossible to escape by flight, the 
Frenchman halted on a piece of level 
ground at the foot of the mountaiut 
and coolly awaited the coming up of 
his adversary ; probably not anticipa- 
ting much risk m an encounter with a 
peasant, who could not be supposed 
very skilful in the use of the sabre, 
and who nevertheless did not seem in- 
clined to have recourse to any other 
weapon. He soon found, however, 
when the Empecinado, gdloping up 
fiercely, attacked him, that he had to 
do with a better swordsman than him- 
self, and one possessed of a far stronger 
arm. But a few blows had been ex- 
changed, when the Spaniard, parrying 
a cut with such violence as almost to 
force the sword out of the soldier's 
hand, replied to it by a thrust which 
sent his broad strong blade nearly 
through his adversary's body. 

On the evening of the same day, the 
Empecinado and his brother Manuel — 
for he it was who had accompanied 
him on his expedition— returned in 
triumph to Castrillo^ mounted on the 
horses, and equipped with the arms, 
of the dragoons, whose bodies they 
had thrown into the Duero. The 
Empecinado immediately proceeded 
to the house of his dulcinea, and there 
related the events of the morning, the 
ample vengeance he had taken on 
the man who had insulted her, and 
whose sword he brought her as a 
trophy. 

That night was passed by Dies in 
his native village ; but the die was cast — 
the woodman's axe and vine-dresser*s 
knifb were now to be exchanged for 
the carbine and sabre, the snug chim- 
ney-corner and well-roofed dwelling 
ibr the bivouac on the mountain- side, 
with the clouds for a covering. At 
daybreak tbe two brothers mounted 
their horses, and went out upon the 
high-road a motor Franceses. 

Such was the first eflort of one of 
the most formidable partizans opposed 
to the French during the whole of tbe 
Peninsular war ; and thus did the bru- 
tality of a soldier, and an insult offered 
to a woman, raise them up an enemy 
who caused French blood to flow in 
torrents, aod» in the true spirit of Ui 
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oathy neither flinched nor paused till 
the inraders of Spain were driven 
across the frontier. 

Ahout a month had elapsed since 
the incidents ahove narrated. Some 
two hoars after dayhreak on a bright 
sunny morning, fi?e-and-thirty mount- 
ed men were marching along a country 
lane or cross-road, which, at a short 
distance further on, led into the high- 
way from Valladolid to Madrid. At 
the head of the party rode the Empe* 
cinado, who had already succeeded in 
collecting around him a score of fine 
active fellows, burning to avenge the 
wrongs of their country on its detested 
invaders. Many of them had joined 
without horses ; but their leader soon 
managed to mount them upon cattle, 
whose former riders, when they had 
passed through his hands, had more 
occasion for ooffins than chargers. 
The other fifteen troopers, who made 
up the party, did not belong to the 
same band; but acknowledged as their 
chief a young man of two or three and 
twenty, who was riding at the right 
hand of the Empecinado, and offered 
a striking contrast to him in appear- 
ance. Several inches taller than that 
partisan, whose stature scarcely ex- 
ceeded the middle height, his slender 
and well-proportioned form appeared 
almost fragile, when compared with the 
tremendous shoulders, bull neck, and 
herculean limbs, of MarUn Diez, whilst 
his smooth face, onl^ set off by a smidl 
and beautifully pencilled mustache, had 
a feminine look betide the black brisUy 
beard which concealed a large part of 
his companion's countenance. His fea- 
tures, however, wore a determined ex- 
pression, and as he sat firm and upright 
in hb saddle, managing a fiery Anda- 
lusian with perfect ease and grace, it 
would, perhaps, have been difficult to 
find a prettier model of a dragoon. 
Such was Mariano Fuentes, a native 
of the same province as the Empe- 
cinado, and who, like him, courageous 
to temerity, and indignant at the op- 
pressions and cruelties of the French, 
had commenced raising a guerilla corps 
M the purpose of harassing the enemy, 
to whom he had already caused some 
damage, by intercepting despatches, 
and cutting off small convoys, on the 
high-road between Burgos and ValU- 
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dolid. The two bands having met, 
their leaders had agreed to unite, in 
order, by thus increasing their force, 
to be able to undertake more impor- 
taut enterprises than they could other- 
wise have done. 

'' I am much mistaken," said a man 
who was riding immediately behind 
Fuentes, to his comrade — ** I am much 
mistaken if we have not some work 
upon our hands before the day is a 
great deal older.** 

*' And, pray, what are your reasons 
for thinking so ? '* asked Fuentes, who 
had overheard the remark, and was 
accustomed to repose much confidence 
in the speaker, not only on account of 
his cool courage in the field, but alto 
of his aouteness and natural qualifica- 
tions for the life of a guerilla. 

The man, who went by the nom 
de guerre of £1 Pescador, or the 
fisherman, replied fhinkly and readily 
to the question of his chief—-'' Only 
one reason have I, mi capitan, "but 
it is a good one, though I daresay 
you wiU laugh at it. There is a 
smell of Frenchmen in the air. You 
must often have seen how birds 
of prey will scent a dead horse for 
miles off. I am like the vultures in 
that respect, with the difference that 
they scent the dead, and I the living 
carrion : a whole regiment might be 
Iving bayoneted in the next field, and 
I know nothing of it ; but put me 
within half-a-day's march of a live 
Frenchman, and the foul rank stench 
of the accursed gatfacko * will rise to 
my nostrils hnmediately, and wellnigh 
suffocate me. It is some such odour 
that has been coming down to us 
alt the morning upon this westerly 
breeze.*' 

There was a laugh amongst those 
who overheard the speech of El Pes- 
cador, who wat considered a sort of 
privileged person in the troop. 

** If your words come true, my 
friend,'* said the Empecinado, " I pro- 
mise you a brace of golden ounces for 
your prophecy ; though my purse is 
getting low, and I must find some 
means to replenish it.*' 

As he spoke, the littie band reached 
the end of the lane, and filing out of 
it, gladly exchanged the rou£^ stony 
ground over which they had been 



* Oavaeho, a t«rm of contempt, first applied to th« Frtnoh dnriog tilt Ptalnsultr 
war, and bj no means oot of nte in Hpain even at tht present day. 
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marching, for the hard and level ca- 
mino real. Parallel to the part of the 
high-road they had entered upon ran 
the river Duero« acrt>S9 irhich, a mile 
or two further on« a bridge was thrown 
at a spot where the river traversed the 
road. It was in this direction that the 
guerillas continued their march, no- 
thing unusual occurring tilU upon 
turning an angle in the road, they 
fbund themselves within musket-shot 
of the bridge of Arandilla. Emerging 
from the adjacent village of Milagros, 
and the foremost files just selling foot 
upon the bridge^ was a detachment of 
thirty French hussars, escorting a tra- 
velling carnage, in which was seated 
one of Mural's cabinet couriers. 

*• Viva Espana ! Viva la Indepen- 
dencial** shouted the Empecinado, 
when, after forming his men so as to 
present the largest front the width of 
the road would allow, he and Fuentes 
placed themselves at the head of the 
troop, and charged down upon the 
French, who advanced in similar order 
to meet them. 

The two parties, thus suddenly op- 
posed to each other, were about equal 
m point of number, nor was there any 
great disparity in other respects. If 
the hussars were belter drilled and 
disciplined, and understood the man- 
agement of their weapons better than 
the majority of their opponents, on 
the other hand, the guerillas, gene- 
rally speaking, were heavier and 
stronger men, and mounted on moro 
powerful horses. When the shock 
of the charge took place, the French 
line remained serried and unbroken ; 
but although the Spaniards did not 
preserve so even a front, they re- 
ceded not a step, and for some minutes 
a hard fight, baud to hand, took place 
in the broad open part of the road 
where they had met. There was much 
din and clashing of sabres, and some 
bad wounds had been given and re- 
ceived on both sides, although as yet 
no saddles were empty, when the 
Empecinado, impatient of so protract- 
ed a contest, placed himself at the 
head of eight or ten of his best men, 
and by a desperate charge, broke the 
hitherto impenetrable line of the 
French, passing right through their 
little squadron, and nearly annihilating 
the front rank. The officer command- 
ing, seeing that all was lost, and re- 
treat by way of the bridge cut off, left 
the road, accompanied by three of bli 
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men, and fled in the direction of the 
river, with the intention of fording it. 
The Empecinado followed them alone. 
It so happened, however, that the river 
had recently overflowed its banks, and 
although the waters had subsided, 
the adjacent fields were, for the time, 
converted into deep sloughs. Thus, 
when the fugitives entered a verdant 
meadow, bordering the river, their 
horses suddenly sank up to the girths 
in the deceitful mud, and all the efforts 
of the riders were insufficient to extri- 
cate them. Almost at the same mo • 
ment, the Empecinado came up at a 
furious pace, and clearing a low hedge, 
his horse not only plunged himself 
deep into the bog, but also fell on his 
side, in such a manner, that his roaster 
was partly under him. The softness 
of the ground rendered all attempts to 
rise on the part of either horse or man 
utterly fruitless, and there lay the 
Empecinado, rage in his heart, and 
imprecation on his lips, cursing the 
horse, the river, the swamp, and, above 
all, the four Frenchmen, who, sitting 
on their horses at fifty yards* distance, 
and unable to get away, began to fire 
their carbines and pistols at their 
prostrate enemy. Luckily the Em- 
pecinado was a good deal protected by 
the position in which his horse had 
fallen, and several shots were fired 
without effect. The distance was too 
short, however, for such good* luck to 
have lasted long, when, fortunately, 
the succour of which he stood so much 
in need arrived. For some time his 
absence had not been observed by any 
of his men, still engaged as they were 
with what remained of the French, 
who, finding themselves hemmed in 
on all sides, made a most desperate 
resistance, and, knowing they need 
expect no quarter, fought to the very 
last. The swamp, also, was at some 
distance from the scene of the conflict ; 
but at length the man called El Pes- 
cador happened to turn his eyes that 
way, and, at a glance, saw what was 
going ou, and the imminent peril of 
the Empecinado. Leaving the melee^ 
he hastened to his assistance, urging 
his horse to tho very top of his speed 
so long as the firm ground lasted, and 
then creeping cautiously and unseen 
along the edge of the swamp, until he 
arrived in rear, and within easy shot 
of the Frenchmen, who, unsuspicious 
of bis approach, were reloading their 
fire*anD0, preparatory toanother volley 
2h 
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at the Empecinado. The latter, when 
ho first found himself in so dangerous 
a situation, had shouted for aid ; but 
eren his powerful voice being unheard 
at that distance and amidst the nobe 
of the fight, he soon desisted, and lay 
perfectly motionless, his teetli set, and 
his eyes fixed sternly on the enemy. 
Whether, at that terrible moment, re- 
grets for the pleasant world he was 
about to leave, or anticipations cou- 
cerning his fate in a future and un- 
known one, most occupied his mind, 
it would be difficult to say ; but certain 
it is, that no dread of the inevitable 
death that awaited him — offering, as 
he did, an unresisting and easy mark 
to four of his deadly foes^could be 
discerned on the iJold front of the 
Empecinado. 

El Pesoador saw that no time was 
to be lost. Unslinging his wide- 
mouthed trabuco, and fixing its butt 
under his arm to avoid as much as 
possible the violent recoil which the 
heavy charge carried by that mur- 
derous description of weapon occa- 
sions, he fired. One of the hussars 
rolled over in the mire, and another 
(the officer) fell forward on the neck 
of the grey charger he bestrode^ whose 
long mane was soon soaked and dab- 
bled with his rider's blood. The two 
who were unhurt, turned in their sad- 
dles and discharged their carbines at 
this new assailant, who laughed as the 
bullets whistled by his ears, and be- 
gan coolly to reload his gun. Before, 
however, another shot had been fired 
on either side, Puentes and a number 
of guerillas came gallopping down. 
The skirmish on the road had been 
finished by the extermination of the 
French, except one or two who had 
managed to break through and es- 
cape, nor was there now much mercy 
shown to the two unfortunate hussars 
who still remained in the marsh. 

With no small difficulty was the 
Empecinado released from the muddy 
prison in which his career had so 
nearly been brought to a premature 
termination. At length he, his horse^ 
and those of the French troopers. 
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were got out, and the party returned 
to the high-road. Before lliey ai riv- 
ed there, however, the Empecinado 
held out to El Pescador a small but 
well-filled leather bag. 

" I would it were ten times as 
weighty," said he, ** and even then it 
would ill repay the service you have 
done me. I have more than once 
wished that death might find mo with 
feet in stirrups and sabre iu hand, 
and to-day my wish was near being 
accomplished; but th^n I meant it to 
be on some hard-fought field, with my 
hor£e*s hoofs stamping the turf, and 
not caught in the mud like a sparrow 
with bird-lime.'* 

El Pescador shook his head with a 
sort of comic gravity. " Not so, se* 
nor," was his reply : "the two ouncei 
you promised me this morning I will 
take; but as for being paid for so 
agreeable a thing as shooting a brace 
of Frenchmen, it would be unreason- 
able, if in doing myself a pleasure 
I saved the life of the Empecinado^ 
major t Besides, I am thinking, we 
shall find something to line our 
pockets in yonder carriage, more valu- 
able than the carcass of that greasy 
courier who sits there like one in an 
ague fit." 

This last supposition proved to be 
correct. The herline contained, be- 
sides several packets of despatches, a 
large sum in gold coin. Taking pos- 
session of their booty, and leading 
with them the now riderless horses of 
the French cavalry, the party, after a 
short consultation between the Em« 
pecinado and Fuentcs, resumed their 
march in the direction of the Pinares 
do Coca — a tract of wild mountainous 
country covered with pine woods, 
where they could remain in safety, 
until the wounds received in the con- 
flict were cured, and recruits collected 
to mount the captured horses. Here, 
also, the money found in the carriage 
was divided, and for some days the 
barns and cottages in which the troop 
was quartered re-echoed with the 
clattering of wine pots, and the ioyous 
songs of the light-hearted guenllas. 
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ODE ON THE CEREMONIAL AT WINDSOR, 25TH JANUARY 1842, 

By 6. Simmons. 

Boldly brilliaDt from afar^ 
Like a mountain-lifted star — 
Like a splendour from the sun^ 
Splintered "when the west was won — 
Like ^he flash with which the moon 
Looks above the hills of June— 
Windsor, from its stately height^ 
Sheds a glory through the night, 
Banbhiog from winter's plain 
Half the horrors of his reign I 
See> where winding far below, 
Thames has caught the rosy glow. 
As the radiance gleams along 
Towers and trees of holy song, 
Distant Eton's antique towers, 
Windsor's fadeless forest-bowers :— * 
Now the lustre has reveal'd 

Solemn scene as verse e*er vaunted^ 
The dusky slope of that Immortal Field 

By spectral memories of the Mighty haunted — f 
Their memories — a stern, devoted band 

Upon that spot tyrannic fraud defled. 
Flung out their pennons, bared each battle-brand. 

And met the bursting of Oppression's tide. 
And, like a bulwark, roird it back and said, 
" Here shall thy billows. Sceptred Poifer, be stay'd I *' 

II. 
Ye shadowy Barons I Chieftains grim ! 

Fit to be Fathers of the Free ! 
*Tis joy upon that meadow dim 

To crowd your phantom chivalry— 
And deem yon broad triumphal blaze 
^ Glares not unwelcome on your gaze : 
The kingly Race you curb*d not queird. 
Through good and ill your Charter held — 
For well your sons from age to age 
Preserved the glorious heritage : 
If Albion then yon flame may view 
With joy to-night — high praise to You ! 
Those lights — no fear-watch'd, boding sign 
To plundered burgher, trampled boor— > 
From the old Norman's towera that shine, 
Where princes pledge the festal vine. 
Announce the Norman's tameless line 
Shall like his towers endure I 
III. 
Hark, borne afar on breezy swells. 
How London peals her jocund bells I ^ 

Joy to the Land! Its fair-hair'd Daughter, 
The sea* kings' long- descended child — 
Whose youth, o'er waves of ebbing slaughter. 

Rose like the Bow of Promise mild. 
The symbol of approaching years 
Undimm'd by blood, unstain'd by tears,— 
She whose slight grasp might scarce sustain 
The dreadful trident of the main, 

• The subject of Gray's Ode, and Pope*s Windsor Forest, 
j* RuDDiroede — within sight of Windsor. 
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Did not Renown and patriot Pride 
Like couching Hons guard her side— - 
, Even she earth's human lot has shared. 
The depths of love and anguish dared. 
Has felt death's clouds dissolve in joy. 
And wept meek woman's tears above her first-bom boy. 

IV. 

Night melts to morn, and rapture's smiles 

The gloom of doubtful Fear has riven— 
Unto the people of the isles 

A child is born, a son is given ! 
And now where o'er yon topmost tower 

St George's standard greets the Breeze, 
(That comrade true who on the seat 
Has piped its battle-kindling power 

Through thrice a hundred victories,) 
While with acclaiming cannon rent 
Resounds each hoary battlement. 
By herald's cry and blast of tromp. 
The land has marshall'd all its pomp. 
There throng'd in one illustrious show 
Rank, beauty, wisdom, valour, go 
Before God's altar undefiled 
To lay that hope-encircled child. 
And with exulting hymn and prayer 
Enroll him Christ's true soldier there. 
Naming him with a name, that heard 

In after years, the listener's brow 
Will brighten, and his heart be stirr'd 

As Alfred's, Edward's stirs it now* 

V. 

And lo ! — ^the shrine before them— 
They pause, the centre of resplendent crowds, 
While, like a firmament of sunset clouds, 

The purple baoner'd aisles are bending o'er them. 
In this contrasting hour 
Of feebleness and power. 
As o'er that infant, with uplifted hands, 
In act to bless, the solemn prelate stands. 
Lord of the earth and skies ! 
Bid, to the dazzled eyes 
Of Him who dares to grasp the lyre, 

Whose shatter'd long- neglected chords 
Once echoed the immortal words 
That gush'd from Spencer's soul or Drtden's lips of fire,* 
— The Future's cloudy portals open fly I 

Grant him that boy's yet dateless reign to read— > 
To grasp the shadows gliding slowly by 

Of many a coming fame and high heroic deed I 
Give him to know who o'er the plain 

Of shouting ocean yet shall sweep— 
(Kia^ Albert's ensign at the main) — 
The Second Nelson of the Deep If 

* Dum reUgo scripsisse pudet, and some peevish critic may here exclaim — 
" And must that lyre, bo long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like thine ! " 
The glorions names of Spencer and Dryden are to be found In the ill-aiiorted list of 
those who, from Chaucer to Southey, filled the office of laureate. Nor should Wartoo 
be forgotten, to the sounding energy and spirit of whose melodious versification we 
are indebted for much that is noble in the poetry of his admirer — Sir Walter Seott. 

t The wish that the future sovereign of Great Britain should bear the name of some 
of the Kinga his illustrious predecessor?, wns, it is believed, pretty general. A reeent 
orJcr in council has, however, sett ltd lb' matter* 
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Or who o'er Gaul again shall wield 

Dead Wellington's tremendous shield ; 

And when the hurricane has past 

That round hb country burst and raved. 

Like Wellington shall to the last 

In council serve the throne he saved ! 
Vain is the minstrel's wish, as bold — 
The Unknown's dread gates keep last their fold ; 
Yet wrapt in spirit may we see 
The greatness pre-ordain'd to be. 
And thou who left'st broad Pritssia's sway 
To pledge thy faith for him to-day I 
We take thy gage, that England's heir 
His distant diadem shall wear 
Worthy of thee, the friend from youth 
Of the unconquerable Truth — 
Worthy his sire's great fathers^those 

Beneath whose buckler's generous shade 
The Moses of the Gentiles rose 

In Lutheb's dauntless form array'd.* 
—That in his realm, as now in thine, 
Long'drooping art shall cease to pine— 
And outcast taste and genius then 
Be seen in Britain's court again ! 
So shdl his bright pronitious time 
Be sung by future bards sublime. 
Whose proud, unpurchasablo lays 

Pour'd from the harp-strings boldly free, 
Shall teach the world that princes' pridse 

Best soars in hymns to liberty. 
Then, Sceptred Beandenburo, thy name 

In memory still shall blend with his. 
As year on year his gathering fame 

Redeems thy prombes I 

VI. 

Go now the choral waves that roar 

From the vast Organ's pealing shore 
In melody, proclum the gorgeous rite is o'er— 
Frank-hearted monarch — go — receive. 
All besides love the land can give ! 
Belt to thy side the knightly sword— 

St George's garter to thy knee. 

And dearer be thy knightly word 



Than empire's orb to thee I 
Still let that Order's rules, o'er state 
And lust of power predominate — 
And oh I hereafter, may the vow 
Of mercy thou hast taken now 
With thee for hapless Poland plead— 
BreidL not the already bruised reed! 
(Since to thy race, mysterious Heaven 
Share in Uiat monstrous crime has given.) 
So may the tearless olive round 
Thy cheerful temples still be found 
Pure from the war-cloud's sulphurov gloom. 
Unlike Hb red, disastrous doom. 
Whose fate so lately, with a start, 
Wing'd iU dark moral to thy heart.f 



• Amongst the proiectors of Luther it has been lUted that the anceitors of Prince 
' Albert w«re conspicuous. 

t **On the Warder coming to the curiously-wrought suit of armour presented to 
Charles I. by the Gty of London, and informing him of the original posseiior, the 
King shook hit head, apparently reminded of the deplorable fate of that unfortunate 
monarch."— STAKDAJin Newspaper : Visit of the King ^Z-P^^^'^by^vJ^V^^fc 
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So may tby calm protracted course. 
Like some majestic river*8 force, 
Wind bright and tranquil to that main 
Where slaves and sovereigns cease to suffer and to reign t 



BALLAD. 

By B. Simmons. 

1. 
A HEALTH to Thee ! — on this the day, 
When like the meek, half- weeping ray 
That draws from April's dawn its birth. 
Thy gentle spirit stole to earth. 
How many a year has roU'd above 
Our paths of sorrow, sin, and love, 
(Sorrow and sin that shadow'd mine. 
While peace and love illumined thine,) 
Since first we met and last we parted. 
Estranged, divorced, and mournful-hearted. 
Yet though between us rolls the sea. 
And earth spreads wide — a health to Thee ! 

2. 
A health to Thee I — On land or wave — 
In crowds or cloisters — ^glad or grave — 
In weal or woe, a Shape I see, 
That ghost- like wears the grace of Thee. 
Its accents through my slumbers thrill. 
Like night-breeze from some lonely hill; 
It lends the moming^s cold grey skies 
The azure of thy serious eyes — 
At eve the brown and heavy air 
Is colour'd by thy clustering hair — 
Even golden noon subdues its glance 
Beneath thy sad^ sweet countenance. 

8. 
A health to Thee I— Through hastening years 
No anguish thrills, no pleasure cheers. 
No blossom buds, nor leaf can fall. 
That does not back the Past recall. — 
Deep in my souFs profoundest gloom 
—-As in a deep and lonely room 

We lock some sad, mysterious thing, 

Thy name from human uttering 

Lies buried long,— though sometimes men 

Will speak it suddenly, and then 

Will watch this brow, in vain, to see 

How deep they smote my memory. 

4. 
A health to Thee I — I chose my fate ; 
If came regret, it came too late. — 
Who ogpe had thought, as side by side 
Our blended moments lived and died. 
The time would come when, sever'd far 
As its reflection from the star, 
I on a forest apring should look. 
Or tree, or flower, or favourite book. 
Nor find Thee when I tum'd to seek 
An answering gladness on thy cheek ? 
And now thy very Fate to me 
Is even a doubt j— stilJ, health to Tbw ? 
■^^jupo? Fbwumy, 1843, 
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TO ffi. 

By the Author of the Lifb or Bi;e&e> of GrOLDSMiTHy &o. 

Genius of playful humour! free to flit 
0*er stdtesmen's deedsi as themes for pictured wit; 
At great and grave to smile* who guide their age> 
Scenes, schemes* events, that glare in party's page; 
But most at that professing liberal race, 
Whose generous views ne*er reached beyond a place ; 
Or bold and bad — thrown up amid the storm 
Of party sealt the simple deem*d Reform I 
Peers* princes* warriors* grow beneath thy hand* 
Touch'd by the magic of a crayon wand! 
Nor Windsor's royal groups escape— yet there 
One gentle form* mid gallant* gay* and fair* 
Wins lore and reverence by the Sketcher's care. 

How richly all supply thy comic vein* 
How o*er such subjects sportive fancies reign ! 
Invention various, force we see* yet ease* 
Truth* spirit, life* in every figure please. 
However grotesque in form or feature made* 
Strong semblance strikes — the jest how well convey'd ! 
Change as officials may their devious ways* 
As quick thy pencil every change displays ; 
Embodies thoughts--can latent passions trace — 
Hinte by a touch the pseudo-patriot's face ; 
Keeps — and their numbers need an active guard — 
O'er all State- quacks pictorial watch and ward ! 
Wields not the vulgar weapons party draws — 
Spleen, malice* falsehood— to uphold its cause. 
No poisonM shaft thy laughing art employs* 
No coarseness pains us* no abuse annoys : 
The war thou makest scarce even a foe offends* 
Fix'd on thy sketch the dullest brow unbends ; 
From humble toil in public ways beguiles, 
What talent* wealth, as freely give — their smiles. 
Some even so pleased they hope — reports declare — 
To live through thee who may not live elsewhere* 
Content, so true their lineaments design'd* 
To shine by satire chasten'd and refined I 



What and whence art tho||^ censor of the i 
Whose scenes a mirthful war with faction wage ? 
A shadow sketching shadows I— Fain we'd see 
Thine* not as now thy pencil's* name— IB* 
Such as thy sponsors gave thee deign to own* 
Nor slyly five a second Great Unknown I 
Still* if thou must a shadow be* proceed* 
Laugh at pretension claiming merit's meed ; 
Glance at the courtiers* doubtful friends at best* 
Who made the cares of Government a jest ; 
Show — for on such just ridicule may fall — * 
Who were, though great in power* in mind the small. 

Yet as the fight has ceased, the battle won* 
What thy reward for gallant service done? 
Perhaps — alas* bow frequent genius' lot* 
By those it pleased and profited* forgot ! 
Wealth* power* or place, to it how rarely given, 
Priiiso meo beetow— ^ eteo I9 left to HcavcOi 
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CLEOBIS AND BITON. 

▲ STORY raOM HERODOTUS**— (1. 31.) 

I. 

*' Oh ! mother, wherefore is thy brow so sorrowful to-day ? 
The sun b shining brightly, and the fields look fresh and gay ; 
We have left the harvest bands awhile to come and talk with thee— 
But, mother, thou art dull and sad— what can thy sorrow be ?** 

u. 
<' My sons, it is the holy feast in Juno^s temple fair. 
And all my neighbours thither throng — but I shall not be there ; 
For the lazy herdsmen have not brought the oxen for my car. 
And my aged feet have not the power to carry me so far.** 

IIT. 

*' Now, smile again, dear mother, smile ! we will soon that loss repair — 
Thy sons will take the oxen's place, and quickly draw thee there. 
Come, brother, now put forth thy speed I our task will soon be o'er — 
Hurrah ! was ever lady drawn so gallantly before ?" 

IV. 

For six long miles they drew the car, those brethren bold and strong* 
And soon before the temple stood, amid the wond'ring throng ; 
While all the crowd from Argos town came flocking round Uiem there* 
To see the mother and the sons — a goodly sight and rare. 

v.* 
And Argos' sons those brethren prabed for their strength and courage bold* 
Were never seen such stately forms of so strong and fair a mould ; 
And Argos* daughters, one and all, around the mother prest — 
*' Ob, happy thou, with two such sons as those two bold brethren blest !** 

VI. 

Oh t brightly shone that motherVeye, and her glance was high and proud, 

For the nob^ deed her sons had done, and the praises of the crowd ; 

And she stood before the liallow'd shrine in Juno's temple fair. 

And her mother's heart was beating high* as sho breathed her eager prayer :«. 

VII. 

*' O Goddess! whom in Argos town we reverence and obey, 
To Clcobis and Biton grant the boon I ask to-day ; 
For the honour they have done to me, to them I pray be given 
The dhoicest gift, whatever it be* that man may ask of heaven." 

vin. 
The holy rites are over now, and the feasting is begun* 
And there the happy mother sits between each gallant son ; 
Till sleep stole o'er their weary eyes, and on the hallow*d ground. 
Together tank those sons so true* in deepest slumber bound. 

Why wake they not ? The feast is o*er ; the shades of night are come, 
And from the temple gates the crowd are slowly wending home ; 
Why wake they not ? — what spell has caused a rest so long and deep ? 
Away ! they no*er shall wake again — they sleep the last long sleep I 

X. 

With favouring ear the Goddess heard the mother's fond request* 
And she sent of all her heavenly gifts the kindest and the best : 
All placidly, without a pang, without a single sigh. 
They yielded up their blameless lives, — and call ye this to die ? 

XI. 

Oh ! no— *tis but a sleep prolonged ; a waking on the shore 
Where the stormy blasts of mortal life can rave and howl no more— - 
Where, in the Elysian Fields the good repose in endless rest : 
Oh ! 'tis of all the gifts of heaven the dearest and the best I 



t 
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8IB BOBBBT PBBL'S POLICY* 



It is a saying as old as human phi- 
losophy, that man is blind in estima- 
ting even his own nearest wants^ and 
that no greater calamity could befall 
him than if Heaven were generally to 
fulfil his petitions. Whence it is, that 
the only perfect prayer which has 
been taught to man, docs not trust him 
with the discretion of circumstantia- 
ting or filling up the general outline 
of his petitions, except in the one sole 
instance of his daily bread. That case, 
as one already determined, beyond all 
doubt, by man*s physical organization^ 
is the single case in which even the 
greatest of blessings is not resigned, 
for its circumstantial accidents and 
mode of realization, to a wisdom higher 
than human. 

But if, amongst those changes which 
we sigh for as blessings, many conti* 
nually show themselves to be no bless- 
ings at all when realized, and remain 
monuments of human blindness, others 
which, in the natural course, really 
would have been blessings, are con- 
tinually defeated by counteracting 
changes amongst ourselves. Here we 
are confounded by the short-sighted- 
ness of human understanding — there 
by the malignity of the human will^ 
and, in politics, we see this result 
upon the largest scale. Far be it from 
us to characterize the tendencies of 
political opposition and partizan con- 
test as other than salutary upon the 
whole. As to the objects opposed, the 
very largest latitude of discretion must 
be granted to and against all parties 
alike ; but as to the mode of the oppo- 
sition, there are limits which cannot 
be passed either safely for the state or 
conscientiously for the opponent. Un- 
der the French Revolution, for ex-> 
ample, and upon the vast field of its 
earliest capacities, the verv widest 
range was laid open to opposite modes 
of policy. All elements of civil wis- 
dom being thrown back into the cruci- 
ble, there was no additional calamity 
to the public in pursuing the recom- 
position of the state upon principles 
the most widely aloof from its ancient 
system. As to the objectt of chanffe, 
there was a '' carte buinche** yielded 
to public meti ; yet even then, though 
<« the foundations of the great deep'* 
had been broken up, there were limits 



to the methoeU of opposition, and there 
were sanctities of principle which no 
extremities of purpose could with im- 
punity neglect. Change what you 
please, was the summons to the pub- 
lic conscience; but, in the midst of 
change; now indeed inevitable, 'reve- 
rence those solemn principles of right, 
without which no change can prosper. 
Throw a new arch wheresoever you 
find it requisite, but do not overlook 
that elementary justice, which in all 
such civil structures alike must form 
its keystone. Those warnings, in a 
strife too tumultuous, were forgotten ; 
and the consequences corresponded. 
Men who counselled an appeal to vio- 
lence, perished by violence — men who 
raised up bloody tribunals, fell^ by 
mockeries of justice before such tribu- 
nals— those who invoked the Reign of 
Terror, were themselves its victims-* 
and, France at large, because she list- 
ened too favourably to the wicked cry 
of " Peace to the cottage, war to the 
castle !'* mourns at this hour, through 
all her gates, that ferocious Jacobinism 
which, by preventing the reconstruc- 
tion of her ruined aristocracy, has left 
her ever since to the convulsions of an 
unbalanced democracy, always upon 
the brink of anarchy. That a stern 
military despotism should have been 
often invoked by the quiet citizens of 
France, as their best remedy against 
the perils which continually besiege 
the public peace, — for this standing 
temptation against civil liberty the 
French are indebted to the methods of 
their early Revolution, to its sangui- 
nary maxims, and to its neglect of 
irretrievable opportunities. 

We in England, though more slow- 
ly, and in that mitigated degree which 
was to be expected from our ancient 
political experience, have been caught 
in the contagion of similar evils. 
Think what we will of the objecU 
pursued at various periods amongst 
us, it must be owned, not the less even 
by maqy friends to those objects, that 
the methods of the pursuit, tne quality 
of the warfare which supported that 

Eursuit, has much lowered the general 
opefulness of our condition. At this 
particular moment it is from those 
methods, it is from these new prece- 
dents in the mode of party warfare^ 
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that the great Mioisterial change, so 
auspicious for England, and> even 
whilst we speak, coming into opera- 
tion so auspicious, is yet orercast with 
gloom in the prospect. Bright with 
promise as it would have seemed 
twenty years ago, how can we confide 
in any promise after the experience 
gathered in that interval with regard 
to the blights in reserve from the new 
tactics of partizanship ? Twenty years 
ago, such an administration as we now 
see embattled for the dearest interests 
of social life, would have challenged 
abaulute coiiGdence. Supaiatciy for 
itself, such is the confidence which 
even now it challenges ; but, viewed 
in relation to the sort of warfare which 
it will have to meet, no administration 
can ever again take the old ground of 
authority. Unbss under a democracy 
unlearning a lesson too memorably 
productive to be forgotten, what go- 
vernment can hope to stem the new 
power organized amongst the working 
population by what has technically 
acquired the name of Agitation ? 

Let us consider. Two great mea- 
sures that had separately lingered 
through an indefinite period, if we 
count the early stages of tbeir infancy, 
but which had really surmounted a 
thirty years* very active warfare, pur- 
sued by Parliamentary means, were 
still as far almost as ever from a final 
victory. Another thirty years* war- 
fare of the same character would have 
advanced those questions, at most to a 
compromise. Suddenly at this crisis, 
a new device in politics was brought 
into action. It bore a name as new* 
as the service which it rendered. Agi" 
tation it was called: and from that 
hour a systematic movement on a vast 
national scale has been propagated. 
Never since then has the popular mind 
been lefl unoccupied by a fierce con- 
centrated energy. Not the discovery 
of gunpowder more suddenly changed 
the face of war. Not steam power is 
at this moment more efiectually revo- 
lutionizing the world. But yesterday, 
as it seems, vast lines of shore were 
safe, by their natural configuration, 
from our naval power; small ships 
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were weak, and larg^ ships drew too 
much water. Suddenly comes a fleet 
of steamers, and in one hour a great 
nation makes the discovery that its 
security along a thousand miles of sea- 
bord has melted away like dew ; or, 
to speak by an image appropriate to 
the case, like those Russian pieces of 
ice artillery which began to thaw un- 
der a third discharge. So theatrical 
has been the revolution of steam for a 
great naval belligerent. Not less thea- 
trical is the moral revolution accom- 
plished by agitation. The efiect has 
been that of flying artillery introdu- 
ced amongst an army previously hav- 
ing none at all. Positions impreg- 
nable up to thdt moment are now car- 
ried bridle in hand. Catholic eman- 
cipation and Reform in Parliament 
had both fallen before the new power 
within two years of its resolute appli- 
cation to these objects. And at pro- 
sent we all see a third great national 
measure in the Corn question, feebly 
making head against that same terriOc 
force which will soon be strongenough 
to engulf it. 

What, let us ask, is the motive tu 
this first great legislative act brought 
forward by Sir Robert Peel's Goveni- 
inent ? Since Parliament opened, for 
the better part of a month the country 
has heard of little beyond the corn 
debate. And why ? Is it that Sir 
Robert for himself regards this ques- 
tion as meriting such precedency in 
his new policy? So far from this 
pkce, it would occupy no place at all 
in any system of arrangements that 
should echo Sir Roberfs own free 
movements of opinion. The very 
nature of his proposed changes in tiio 
existing law, though we admit them 
to be improvements in those contin- 
gencies upon which they will ever 
operate, is so narrow and occasional 
in the range of action, that most evi- 
dently no great statesman would here 
find any provocation to his power of Jc- 
gislatin? upon a field so circumscribed. 
De minimis non curat lex. No ; and 
of all legislators. Sir Robert Peel is 
the one who, in this respect, most re- 
sembles the spirit of law. If there is 



* New in that sense ; for as to the agitator B under Cromwell and Ireton in Fairfaxes 
camp during the yeat 1646-7, they wera so eaHed — not ft*om any iocendiary appeals 
to the public, bat because they, being soldien, were deputed from every regimeir to 
" agitate," f. e. debate in a sort of military coromUtee the votes and overtures to the 
snny of the Houte of Commontt. 
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any principle which beloDgs to Sir Ro« 
bert, equally la right of bis temper 
and his PariiameDtary prudence, it is 
— guicta non movere : and, for any 
real mischief which they can work, 
the present Corn- Laws are as quiescent 
as the law of gravitation. Where 
there is no grievance, there can bo no 
relief. And we shall point out, a 
little further on, the reasons which 
make it impossible that a grievance 
can exist — viz., the reasons which 
make it impossible that wheat in this 
country can fall permanently lower, 
whether by laws or in spite of laws. 
Much mischief may be done, it is very 
true, in the feeblest attempt upon 
the prices of grain ; but any lasting 
depreciation will not be accomplished 
by the strongest. Why then, again 
wo ask, does Sir Robert offer the first 
fruits of his great Parliamentary 
power to an effort so practically inert 
or limited ? It is, too painfully it is, 
because agitation here also, as in for- 
mer instances, has taken away hii 
lH)wer to be neutral. Such an idea 
has mastered the populace of great 
relief to be expected from Corn- Law 
changes, so obstinate is the delusion 
amongst the most impoverished classes, 
and so sure is the prospect under ar- 
tificial agitation of eventual collision 
between the maddened poor and the 
police of the land, that a good man 
like Sir Robert willingly seeks to 
avert so shocking a consummation by 
any safe sacrifice of his own opinions. 
To benefit the poor on the terms they 
demand may be impossible; but to 
propitiate the poor by a manifest at- 
tention to their wishes, will not be 
impossible, unless in the proportion 
of any fresh agitation applied to the 
express purpose of feeding the delu- 
sion. Not, therefore, any Corn- Law, 
past or to come, is really moving in 
the Minister*s mind, but that dreadful 
political engine of agitation which has 
caused the moveable and the insurrec- 
tionary part of the public mind to 
settle upon the Corn- Law as its capi- ' 
tal grievance. '* There is," says the 
Times of March H, "a general feel- 
ing that something must 1^ done ; the 
kind of feeling which few statesmen 
(except the Duke of Wellington) like 
to resist; certainly not Sir R. Peel." 
Much we marvel at the particular ex- 
ception made by the Times ; since it 
happened to be the Duke above all 
others, at that time holding the rela- 
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tion of leader to Sir Robert, who first 
set the example of capitulating with 
this new popular force of agitation. 
We blame neither. In making that 
astounding surrender of resistance 
which both of them did make upon 
the great contest with the Irish Ca- 
tholics, all the world has agreed that 
neither obeyed any influence but that 
of the purest patriotism. If they were 
timid, if they faltered, it was not in 
any sfelfish spirit, or before any per- 
sonal danger ; it was from anxiety 
for the public peace, and with a fear 
of national bloodshed, more honour- 
able than any courage. It was not 
that either of these virtuous statesmen 
had changed his opinions of Popery, 
or was moved even so far as to sup- 
pose that the concession of the Irish 
claims would operate through one brief 
year as a tie upon Popish gratitude. 
They acted simply on the belief that, 
whilst availing less than nothing as a 
favour conceded, it might, on the 
other hand, have proved omnipotent 
for evil as a privilege refused. *' On 
that hent " they changed ; and so 
suddenly as to shock their own party 
even more deeply than their opponenCs. 
It was a concession to fear ; but to fear 
in behalf of the public welfare. And 
a panic derived from Ireland is at once 
more and less entitled to consideration 
than a panic derived from similar 
menaces in England — more so, as 
amongst a population more easily ex- 
cited to insurrection than in England ; 
less so, as more easily coerced in 
Ireland. But any agitation pursued 
in good earnest will very seldom 
be locally confined. Such was the 
agitation for reform in Parliament, 
which finally compelled the majority 
against the measure in the Upper 
House to absent themselves from 
their duty as legislators. They flinch- 
ed ; they shrank from what they be- 
lieved to be their solemn duty ; but 
as the Conservative leaders in the 
Irish case, under a feeling that their 
legislatorial duty had been suspended, 
and joro hac vice set aside by trau&cen- 
dant duty of patriotism. Reform was 
bad ; but the sanguinary tumults, an- 
ticipated under the final refusal of re- 
form, seemed far worse. Such, again, 
as we now see, is the result of the 
wicked Com - Law agitation. Not 
only must we have suspected, under 
any circumstances of reserve on Sir 
Robert's pait, that in reality the ini« 
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measurable debate has grown out of 
the agitatioD) that it is the official re- 
ply to that agitatioD> that it would not 
otherwise have been thought of— but 
in express words [Debate of March 
10] Sir Robert has told us so. Either 
as regards the official interests of his 
party, or as regards the economic in- 
terest of the nation. Sir Robert de- 
clares it to be his conviction — that to 
have done nothing, to have sat still, 
had been the wisest course. . For, 
though it will be objected that almost 
every body praises the new bill rela- 
tively to the existing act. Sir Robert 
well knows that, in such cases, change 
is per $e an evil — change even for 
the better. Whatsoever disturbs the 
old channels of business, or the ope« 
ration of old contracts, or the uni- 
formity of expectations, is prejudicial 
to the faith and reliances of distant 
commerce. And it happens that 
almost all benefits, small or great, 
tinder the new measure are coniitim 
gencies ; they wait for their fulfilment 
upon certain circumstances of the 
case previously taking effect. Such a 
price occurring at home, and such a 
relief beiog possible from abroad, 
that extra price will tempt this relief. 
But the case presupposes two condi- 
tions — the extra price at home, and 
the available relief abroad. Neither 
may occur for several years in succes- 
sion ; and the two can rarely, iudeed, 
occur simultaneously. Upon a largl» 
average of seasons, given anv extra 
case of necessity in England, the same 
or a worse necessity will exist abroad. 
This is a natural consequence from 
the identity of our latitude and cli- 
mate with those of the only regions 
upon which we can countybr any ex* 
tent of aid. In a majority of those 
oases where we might need their aid, 
they would be unable to yield it. 

With this avowed view of the little 
hope held out from unsettling- the law, 
we learn at once that Sir Robert is 
confessedly doing homage to the up- 
roar — to the tumult amongst the poor 
—to their menaces of armed resis- 
tance, roused by the elaborate machi- 
nery of agitation ; and few are they 
that will blame him. It is true that 
the poor and the working population 
are miserably deluded as to their own 
power of struggling with government, 
rreparations for a struggle by nightly 
drilU, and by plans for stockading the 
avenues to positions, such as wero 
three years ago proceeding amongst 
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the Chartists, could avail nothing at 
all, as was then explained to them. 
Artillery would decide all such con- 
tests with frightful velocity. But the 
true strength of the poor lies in their 
helplessness. Governments as mer- 
ciful as ours will ever be, {ind aristo- 
cracies like ours, would never endure 
the spectacle of mowing down their 
countrymen by wholesale as foreign 
enemies. Compromises would take 
place : even ruinous concessions would 
be contemplated. And thence the 
fear of reaching such a crisis. Thenco 
the present capitulation with the atro- 
cious spirit of agitation, which bo- 
comes a prudent capitulation in the 
ratio of the risk which it evades. 
Thence the prospect for all cpming 
times ; for unless the practice of arti- 
ficial agitation is made punishable by 
law, no evil entailed by providence 
upon poverty but will successively be 
exalted into a political grievance, and 
pursued through this sometimes trea- 
sonable but always seditious mode of 
tactics. Thence, finally, is the taint of 
despondency which besieges our own, 
else perfect, confidence in the new go- 
vernment. 

With how much cheerfulness should 
we have received the second great 
measure of Sir Robert Peel — so large, 
so bold, and so sincere — had we been 
able to forget the popular coercion 
which dictates the first I In his finan- 
cial propositions how frank and cheer- 
ful are his exposures I No conceal- 
ments, or evasions, or timid adoption 
of other mens* views I Giving relief 
where he can — refusing to deceive 
where he can not ; and, agreeably to 
the noblest wisdom of great empires, 
even as to the gloomiest of our pro- 
spects, looking them steadfastly in the 
face. But in this financial scheme 
Sir Robert is able to say with truth—. 
<< Mr Speaker, upon this subject I am 
embarrassed with no fetters." In the 
Com Bill it was otherwise : and what 
we apprehend, as a peril not to bo 
evaded, is — that the next application 
of this dreadful agitating power will 
be to the recomposition of Parliament 
on the principal of Household Suff- 
rage, or upon what is now called Man- 
hood Suffrage. In that measure lies 
the only perfect revolution for Great 
Britain — the one sole comprehensive 
ruin ; because, once having insinuat- 
ed the wedge into our legislature, it 
it will be impossible that the labour- 
ing classes, who are under an absolute 
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incapacity to appreciate a remote inte- 
rest, should not carry out the Trhole 
extent of their blind desires. In five 
years a plebeian legislature would 
havo destroyed commerce, unsettled 
the tenures of property, confiscated 
the fimds,* and have left the nation 
bare of defence against foreigu ene- 
mies. Nor would it at all open their 
eyes to the insanity of this policy— 
that, in ruining all other classes, they 
had ruined their own. At this mo« 
ment a body of artizans in London, 
attracted from all parts of the empire, 
by the temptation of high wages on the 
building of the new Parliament House, 
have ruined themselves, with many hun- 
dreds of dependent women and chil- 
dren, by their obstinate shortsightcd- 
' ness, in a policy of most dictatorial 
combination, such as every well-in- 
formed man saw to be without hope 
from the beginning. These were 
stone masons. Other trades are con- 
tinually courting the same ruin by the 
same blindness. Anchoring their total 
hopes upon some knowledge of an in- 
convenience in the contest likely to 
affect the masters, they have frequent- 
ly not scrupled, upon so insufficient 
a reliance, to embark the total sum of 
their prosperity : the masters have 
sent to Germany for workmen; or 
have even educated a new set of arti- 
zans — drafted from employments near- 
est in analogy ; and after a few months* 
struggle, the sole result has been that 
the combination-men have been dis- 
persed over the earth, finding no va- 
cancies to absorb them, and that '\ their 
place has known them no more.*' 
Now these are the men, incapable 
of guiding rightly the precious inte- 
rests of their own household?, squan- 
dering upon blind passions the fund 
of hopes which they held in trust for 
their own wives and infants, who 
fancy themselves fitted for taking 
cHarge of our national counsels. 
These men will eventually overrule 
our policy, if agitation for extended 
suffrage should prosper honceforwards, 
as it has prospered on the three great 
questions of Emancipation, of Reform^ 
and of the Com Trade. 

Viewing, therefore, the first great 
legislative act of the new government 
in this relation to the popular agitation 
which has really produced it, we could 
not avoid eipressins that anxiety 
which so great an advance on such a 
road la calculated to excite. Beyond 



all doubt the new Com Bill is not an 
act emanating from the sponfaneous 
motions of Sir Robert Peel's mind, 
and must not be criticised on any 
such assumption. Among changes, 
of which none was fitted to promise 
much benefit. Sir Robert has selected 
that change which is liable to the 
smallest objection. For we repeat 
that, if the bill will finally operate un- 
der some contingencies as even a posi- 
tive improvement, this improvement 
promises no such advantage as would, 
upon the whole, have separately au- 
thorized the change, or is certain to 
balance the evils of any change at all. 
In this view we are not dissenting from 
the Minister. It is evident that his 
own opinion tends in the same direc- 
tion. He grants a change — first to 
the dreadful delusions artificially cre- 
ated amongst the poor; secondly, to 
the official expectations raised by the 
preceding ministry; and thirdly, bo- 
cause ho can make it a small change. 
But gladly he would have seen the 
three accidents withdrawn, and him- 
self under no external pressure for 
making any change at all. 

Now, having thus liberated our con- 
science on these considerations ex- 
traneous to the bill, which rise in mag- 
nitude so far above it, let us come to 
the measure itself. And upon this we 
shall take the following course :— > 
To rehearse in series the arguments 
on either side brought forward for the 
fiftieth time in the House of Com- 
mons, or to attempt even a represen- 
tative abstract of the endless debate, at 
a moment when every body is groan- 
ing under an oppression so recent, 
would be to rely upon an attention 
which is already exhausted. We shall 
not do this. But we shall confine 
ourselves to the sophisms which have 
been engrafted on the personal posi- 
tion of the Minister, or on the politi- 
cal tendencies of the Corn question 
for England ; and, with respect to the 
Political Economy of the question, 
either generally or as involved in this 
bill, we i^hall say not one word, unless 
in those cases where a current fallacy 
can be compressed, together with its 
proper answer, within a short space, 
and sometimes, we hope, within a 
single sentence. These close epigram- 
matic statements and refutations are 
the only useful exposures applied to 
popular errors : — ^arguments and re- 
plies, condensed into the compass of 
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a bon-mot, are easily mastered uud 
easily rcttiincd ; but arguments, cither 
complex in their own iBgic, or de- 
pendent upon the facts of figures and 
proportions, aie too troublesome for 
study, and too elaborate for remem- 
brance. 

To begin with the personal position 
of the Minister, we have been con- 
founded to see his^upportersy even of 
the highest talent, in the London 
newspapers, utterly misrepresenting 
his parliamentary conduct with re- 
spect to his own bill, and his tactics 
with respect to his own party. He 
has been described as afraid to insist 
on any advantages likely to arise for 
the comumer of wheat, because in 
that case he will alarm his landed 
friends ; and, on the other side, afraid 
to insist on the countervailing protec- 
tion which may be available for the 
grower of wheat, because in that case 
he will alarm his manufacturing friends, 
since their hope of benefit is commen- 
surate to their hope of change. But 
surely this is a position inevitable to 
every case where the mere pos>ibili- 
ties uf change are small. Sir Robert 
Peel is one of that enlightened class 
who affirm, that now, given the cir- 
cumstances of England, you cannot 
go far in either direction of tightening 
the restraints on importation, or of 
relaxing them, without inflicting both 
great injury and great loss. Conse- 
quently his reserve in withholding 
strong encouragements, either this way 
or that, does not arise in any equivo-* 
cation between two party forces, but 
in the simple fact that he has no en- 
couragement to give ; — he ought to 
have none. A minister, who should 
bring forward a measure for largely 
affecting the future trade in corn, 
might be bold in one direction ; but 
Sir Robert, who says, from the first, 
that the range of possible modification 
is exceedingly narrow, has cut away 
all grounds for bold language in any 
direction. When the balance is al- 
ready poised pretty evenly between 
two conflicting interests, it is in vain 
to think of signal advantages as still 
open to either. Such hopes could be 
encouraged only by a person occupy- 
ing an extreme position — Mr Viliiers^ 
for example — who would hold out a 
great boon to the consumer, but 
charged in every >shilling upon the 
ruin of the domestic grower. These 
are resources for decision of language 
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and fur encouragement in one direc* 
tion that may be open to a young man 
without respousibilitics, but are not 
open to a great Minister answerable 
for the welfare of an empire. There 
is the same answer to Mr Blackstone, 
who urges — as against Sir Robert's 
bill peculiarly — that it has not conci- 
liated opponents, and that only a few 
petitions, with 510 signatures, have 
been presented in its favour. But let 
Mr Biackstone tell us, whose plan it 
is that would conciliate an opponent, 
or how is an opponent in such a case 
to be conciliated, except by going over 
to his opinions? There is no plan 
known to Parliament that could con- 
ciliate one vote, except from those 
who already are its supporters. Sir 
Robert, like other men, in parliament- 
ary cases, must content himself with 
not conciliating those who are direct 
"opponents." Conciliation is a rare 
resuU in Parliament ; but it is some- 
thing to plead, that his plan, of all the 
plans in the market, has offended its 
opponents least. As to petitions, 
these are not required in aid of a Go- 
vernment measure. But, were that 
otherwise, the very same qualities of 
moderation and caution which con- 
sthute the merit of the Minister's bill, 
are exactly those which are least fitted 
to attract a showy support. Were 
the proposition at this moment before 
Parliament for granting some relief 
by Exchequer-bills to the manufac- 
turing interest, that policv would cer- 
tainly be the wisest which (according 
• to the practice of late years) should 
grant the least; but it is a policy 
which assuredly would attract no sup- 
port whatever in the way of laudatory 
petitions. The negative merit of 
making the least possible change, un- 
der a necessity of making some, is of 
all merits the most unostentatious; 
and yet it may happen to be that me- 
rit, as in the case before us, which is 
almost salvation to the land : for the 
dilemma is at present such, that to 
have made a great change in the corn 
law would have fastened upon the ca- 
pital interests of the country a confu- 
sion equal to that from confiscation of 
the funds, whilst to have made no 
change at all, would have been crimi- 
nally and dangerously to neglect the 
opportunity for propitiating the la- 
bouring poor. Indeed there is no- 
thing in the position of the Minister, 
and its equivocal exposure to two fires^ 
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•which he has nol clear!? perceived 
himself. On the 16th of Febniarj, 
amoDg^st more to the same effect, he 
fiays — " I know well the difficulties 
which attend all arguments on this 
subject. If I try to calm an appre- 
hension here, I see a note taken on 
the other side ; if I try to calm an un- 
reasonable objection there, I am met 
by alarm on this side ; and it is whis- 
pered from one to the other that I am 
conceding too much. This b inse- 
parable from the task. I do believe 
that, in a party sense, it would have 
been wiser to say — I will stand by the 
corn-laws, and resist all change.** We 
are not of thiii opinion. In a party 
sense. Sir Robert has, by his measure 
of change, eventually cleared himself 
of much teazing and molestation, 
through the whole of one session at 
least, by Winging the question to a 
solemn discussion. For the present, 
the matter is settled; and no man 
hereafter, or through some sessions to 
come, though in the very storm of 
party violence, can now have a pre- 
text for assuming that Parliament, if 
searchingly pressed on the case, would 
have been lound in opposition to Sir 
Robert. For all purposes of external 
demonstration, whether party purposes 
in the House or soothing purposes 
amongst the populace, it is far better 
that the long inquisition has been 
pursued to the end. It is with respect 
to the realities of the com question it- 
self that no ultimate good, or at least 
no proportionate good, is likely to 
arise. And the true nature of the 
Minister's position to the corn ques- 
tion may be seen by contrasting it 
with his financial position. There he 
had a most important change to pro- 
pose : — a large translation of burdens 
from one set of parties to another — 
absolute relief to many— extra bur- 
dens to others in no virtual propor- 
tion. The range of novelty, of new 
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bounty, of new relief, was spaoious ; 
but in the corn case the range allowed 
by the possibilities was so narrow as 
to escape all but ^ microscopic exa- 
mination. Even so we willingly ad- 
mit, on the one side, that the Minister 
has made the most of his confined la- 
titude; yet, on the other side, we must 
not overlook a consideration which 
most people do overlook — viz., that a 
great number of the changes in detail, 
introduced by the new measure, are 
only hypothetic changes ; that is, W0 
must not hold the corn trade to be sp 
widely affected, even in trifles, as it 
might seem to be, by the multitude of 
provisional changes, since, from the 
nature of the case, many of these will 
never take effect. When the action 
of the seasons, for instance, is such 
that rarely will corn fall below a cer- 
tain level — and the ^tion of agricuU 
tural science is such that rarely will 
corn riso above a certain level — it b 
not to be counted amongst .the really 
operative changes of the bill, that, if 
corn did so fall, or that if corn did 
so rise, in each of those cases pro- 
tecting enactments would then con- 
currently take effect — viz., in the 1st 
case, a higher duty to protect the 
home-grower ; in the 2d case, a lower 
duty to protect the consumer. It is 
statesmanlike foresight that even re- 
mote possibilities should find their re- 
medies ready for operating. But, not 
the less, they are remote. And if all 
in the new provbions that happens to 
be of this remote or this conditional 
nature were subtracted, the remainder 
of the changes — those which take 
effect inevitably, and those which take 
effect pretty probably — ^would com- 
pose a very small field indeed. And 
the conclusion would strike every body 
— that our situation b not essentially 
different from what it was. This must 
not be the highest commendation of a 
measure, where great* changes are 



* It may oecur to the reader, as an expectation held oat more than once by Sir Robert 
Feel himself, that the new bw will be foaod a ** great improvement " upon the old one. 
But, besides that, too much stress must not be laid on the assumption that any solitary 
phrase in a newipaper report will exactly correspond with the true language used, 
[generally speaking, it being natural that the preconceptions of the reporter shuuld 
govern the selecting of his words,]— and, besides that, too much stress must not be 
laid on words r«slly shown to have k>een used in the hurry of a very long discussion. 
There can be little doubt that the benefit contemplated by Sir Robert for com is not 
any important reduction of price, which it b clear that he would not regard as a be- 
nefit, but the increase of steadiness in the ranges of fluctuation. This benefit will cer- 
tainly arise; and in the proportion of the greatly diminished temptation to tlie con- 
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conceivable only in the form of great 
iojublice, and as an overthrow of that 
equilibrium between oppSslng forces 
which hitherto the power of Parlia- 
ment has maintained in steatliness. 

We have spoken more fully to this 
point of Sir Robert's Parliamentary 
position and behaviour^ because it is 
amongst the most enlightened of his 
supporters that his conduct has been 
virtually taxed with duplicity^ though 
that word may not have been used ; 
and a feeling has crept amongst 
many that his policy is naturally Ma- 
chiavelian. This impression would 
not benefit a minister in England. 
Lord Shelburne lay under that impu- 
tation> and he was powerless for pub- 
lic good. The first Lord Holland 
suffSered from the same popular im- 
pression, whenever he came under 
comparison with Lord Chatham, whose 
fervid nature made him naturally open 
and undissembling. Even Sir Robert 
Walpole, though unavoidably, in his 
difficult times, he adopted indirect 
modes of Parliamentary tactics, still 
owed much of his long official power 
and his personal influence to his frank 
open manner. And for Sir Robert 
Peel we feel entitled to claim the 
same natural sincerity of manner, but 
a much greater aversion, by taste and 
by character, to chicanery. His cau- 
tion and official reserve no man of 
sense will number amongst his fail- 
ings ; in these features we read two 
great expressions of his conscious re- 
sponsibility, and his sense of strength. 
He knows how much peril hangs on 
words too unlimited, or communica- 
tiveness too rash, coming from a prime 
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minister. And, in another direction, 
this reserve shows the conscious 
strength of Sir Robert, who is under 
no compulsion to court either friend 
or foe by the conciliatory means of 
premature disclosures. 

Let us pass from the policy of the 
law-maker to the policy of the law ; 
in^ which policy we Include every 
thing connected with legislative con- 
trol over the corn- commerce of the 
land. 

It has been said, and again by the 
friends of the Minister, that he has 
given no reason for the particular sum, 
56s., as a hinge upon which some of 

the details rest. Our answer is, 

that here, again. Sir Robert is required 
to have accomplished an impossibilitj. 
In the old saying,— <' It is the last 
hair which breaks the back of the 
horEe," — the proposition rested on the 
assumption of two poles. You might 
undeniably diminish the weight to a 
point of absolute safety. This point, 
and the point of absolute destruction, 
formed the two extremes or poles ; 
and between them lay some equatorial 
point of the maximum tolerabUe, which 
would rapidly become destructive by 
small additions. In such a problem, 
if treated with mathematic rigour, no- 
body could assign the particular hair 
in the vast series at which the ruinous 
excess would commence ; and yet, if 
it were treated practically as a problem 
accommodated to human life, some spe- 
cial number in the series might be 
lawfully assigned. Now, in the oaso 
of wheat, no price could have been 
assigned which would, ct priori, justify 
and predetermine the graduation of 



tinued holding back of grain, with a view to a great — sudden — and per saltum ad- 
vantage. This is the improvement which the Minister contemplates. Do we then 
undervalue it ? Not at all. For one of the reasons, perhaps the only reason, why 
the full eifect of corn-prices does not express itself upon wages, lies in the capricious 
undulation of the market, arising out of cabals and combined operations going on 
subterraneously (as we may call it) amongst the small body of great capitalists con- 
cerned. False rumours, which are almost the sole resource of those who ipeculate 
as intriguers for a rise or fall in the funds, ore but one of the resources used by the 
corn>dealers ; false accounts of the harvest uniformly ; false accounts of the available 
imports, &c. False averages are a second resource. But far beyond eilher is the 
direct artifice of rtaUy affecting the averages, forcing them to an elevation that will 
suddenly produce a low duty, by a combined operation for starving the markets. The 
motive to this will now be removed ; for the continuous ascent of the changes ope- 
rating for the importer's benefit will put an end to that temptation which hitherto baa 
gathered and accumulated itself at one particular stage of the ascent. All this benefit 
we neither deny nor undervalue. But, in questioning the benefleial operation of the 
new act, we turned our eyes in that one direction contemplated by the pnblio mind— 
viz. exclusively to the average priee. This cannot be materially affected. Slowly it 
will improve, but only as sgricoltare improves. 
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duty. There is a general tendency, 
as the price goes npward^to indicate 
a call for relaxations in the resistance 
to foreign grain. So^ again, in the 
inverse order, a call is indicated for 
increasing this resistance. But it must 
be an attempt not less idle to as- 
sign the particular shilling which is 
entitled to rank as a pirot for the play 
backwards and forwards of a tax^ 
than it would be, in the other case^ to 
assign numerically the particular hair. 
Buty in necessities of life, we cut the 
knot which we cannot untie ; and a 
difficulty is every day solved in prac- 
tice, which in speculation cannot be 
solved. At this moment^ for instance, 
in the proposed income tax, a benefi- 
cial category of exemption will com- 
mence in going downwards at the in- 
come of L. 150. But why there pre- 
cisely ? The man who acknowledges 
to L.155, or even to L. 151, must con- 
tribute his full proportion of nearly 
3 per cent. Thus, he will have to 

Say about L.4, lOs., whilst his neigh- 
our, with an income scarcely distin- 
guishable, pays nothing at all. But^ 
unless in so far as thb might be a lit* 
tie palliated by a sliding scale in the 
tax, this is an evil inseparable from the 
case. Somewhere you must always 
commence in a case requiring such ex- 
emptions. And the only argument in 
favour of the assigned point in the 
scale, is- one derived by experience 
from the general habits of the nation, 
— from the general range of proper- 
ties, as connected with those habits, — 
from the value, in a complex social 
sense, of that particular income, &c. 
But this argument will never be suf- 
ficient to justify, in the forum of the 
speculative understanding, the special 
point of commencement, as compared 
with those immediately before and im- 
mediately after ; nor will it ever re- 
move the appearance of hardship from 
that man's case, when so slight a dif- 
ference in the income makes so great 
a difi^erence— nay, the whole difier- 
ence in the tax. But the justification 
is found in the necessity of beginning 
somewhere. And it is really to con- 
found a case of science with a case of 
practical life, if we cite Sir Robert to 
anv answer on this point. His index 
of bisection — his tveaiher'shed, (to use 
a term of mountainous regions,) or 
point of parUtion, is arbitrary* That 
18 the objection. And the answer is— 
VOL. LI. NO. cccxvin. 
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It could not have been otherwise than 
arbitrary. 

In reviewing, therefore, the Mini- 
ster's position, we become more and 
more sensible that what appear to be 
bis faults, and have been arraigned as 
such by his best friends, are in fact 
the mere necessities of the case. Very 
different is the result, upon reviewing 
the position of the House at large. 
Two useful members, Mr Bankes of 
Dorsetshire and another, have noticed 
the humiliating approximation in this 
debate between the House of Com- 
mons and a provincial debating forum. 
But one peculiarity, which assimilates 
the House to a society even less re- 
putable in an intellectual sense, has 
impressed ourselves. We remember, 
or we have dreamed, that Hogarth, 
when musing one day on the sort of 
artifice by which he could express 
bieroglyphically to the eye a fact so 
incapable of adeauate visual represen- 
tation as that of lunacy, suddenly per- 
ceived that this purpose might be ef- 
fected by representing every man 
amongst a multitude as pursuing a 
separate occupation, in utter heedless- 
ness of all that was going on around 
himself amongst his neighbours. Now 
this insulation, this fiery pursuit of 
some single idea, unmodified by all 
other ideas belonging to the question^ 
undisturbed by any objection, is pre- 
cisely the characteristic feature of the 
discussion. Each rises in succession 
to deliver his little monomaniac spe- 
culation upon the corn-laws, and takes 
not the slightest notice of six or ten 
predecessors who have anticipated his 
whole argument, have disarmed it of 
any sting which it might present to a 
novice, and not unfrequently have fore- 
stalled, by a new version, every one of 
hb facts. By far the majority of 
speakers realize the case of orators af- 
flicted with total deafness. Each stands 
as in a separate cell, walled ofiPand in- 
accessible to all sounds from right or 
from left, from rear or from front ; he 
has descended into a well, having 
heard that truth lies at the bottotn ; 
and a well it proves, not by any pri- 
vilege attaching to its waters, but by 
its seclusion, and b^ the perfection of 
its means for defeating all the benefits 
of intercommunication. Thus, to give 
one instance, (which cannot be thought 
invidious, considering the way in which 
this honourable member has for some 
2n 
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years pushed forward into the Tan of 
the inflammatory corn agitators,) Mr 
Villiersy we have reason to believe 
on other subjects a man of talent and 
extensive information^ thong h» by the 
way» in a general sense liable to strong 
prejudices. We speak of that Mr 
Yiliiers (the honourable Mr Villiers) 
who represents Wolverhampton ; the 
whole family is remarkably intellec- 
tual, and Lord Clarendon^ the elder 
brother, has signalised his diplomatic 
ability in a way to attract the notice 
of all Europe: for there have been 
few oases where a single individual 
has had it equally in his power to con* 
ciliate the afiPectiona of a nation so 
great as Spain. Yet, in spite of all 
these favourable presumptions, Mr 
Villiers seems to abjure all parliament- 
ary uses of free communication, to 
sequester himself into absolute mono' 
mania from the moment that he rises on 
the Ck>rn question. The value of 
cheap bread he urges, with the tone 
of one who fancies some party to be 
insisting on dear bread as per «e a 
blessing. The interesting benevolence 
he describes of some philosophic tribes 
on the Weser, Elbe, Oder, and Vb^ 
tula, who have oontinned to hold out 
cheap loaves for a score of years to 
this obstinate island, if only we will 
send in exchange our vroollens, oottons, 
hardware, in short, whatever we pre* 
ler. And thus he goes on for hours, 
rapt into visions that float at snoh al- 
titudes above earth, as never to hear 
the voices which challenge each and 
all of his statements for romances. 
«< Prom iVuitftil A to unproductive 
Zed," there is not one of the details, 
one of thcf facts, one of the statistic 
arguments, or one of the assumed re- 
lations between England and the Con- 
tinent, by which Mr Villiers abides as 
so many historic data, or on which 
his arguments rely, but is upon exami- 
nation absolutely false — ^but has with 
painful iteration been exposed during 
the last three years. 

One or two of the most plausible 
sophisms we will bring forward, not 
as those which are special to Mr Vil- 
liers, but of those which belong in 
common to his party. That political 
argument, apart fVom all the economic 
arguments on the question, which has 
always been relied on, and with good 
reason, as demonstraiive of the danger 
connected with an extended importa- 
tion of wheat — viz. the dependence 



which it tends to prodnce upon rever- 
sionary enemies, has, during this re- 
cent debate^ been rejected as unsound. 
Why? — upon what new logic? Let 
us attend. Upon the extreme or teat- 
case, as it is imagined, of Napoleon. 
Has there ever been* will, or can there 
be, a more absolute enemy to this 
country than that despot ? Certainly 
not ; and in that direction we grant 
all that is demanded. Well, then, 
even this rancorous Napoleon suffered 
eight hundred thousand quarters of 
wheat to be furnished by France to 
England, in a year of so much exas- 
peration as 1610. How, then, can we 
afflict ourselves by such chimeras as 
that of wheat being ever forcibly held 
back from us under any circumstances, 
or by any enemy ? We know nothing 
of the particular case ; but we have 
no wish to dispute it. Let the facts 
be supposed, as they are stated, and 
strictly conformable to the truth^ still 
they are not the wkok truth. For, 
even as respects this one relaxation of 
Napoleon*s general plan, it was replied 
in the House, that the case grew out 
of a com speculation amongst his own 
leading officers. They would have 
been ruined had no vent been found 
for the grain improvidently accumu- 
lated ; and the convenience for us was 
winked at, because it tallied with a de- 
liverance for themselves. But observe 
that even thus, all which Napoleon 
conceded to us was a point of conve- 
nience. Now, let us go into the true 
answer. When we talk of dependence 
on a foreign nation as a perilous thing, 
we mean dependence which is really 
and virtually such--dependencewhich, 
if disappointed, becomes ruin. ^ This 
is the dependence concerned in the 
aigument; and how was that case 
realized, when Napoleon knew that, 
failing the French supply, we could 
resort to a Polish supply, or, in the 
worst necessity, to an American sup- 
ply ? For the quantity was not very 
large, in the first place, and secondly, 
the season was not one of extremity. 
But suppose those two conditions 
realized, imagine a failure, by one- 
fourth part, in our own harvest, and 
that the entire surplus of all Europe 
(if anv at all) were quite unequal to 
the hsif of tfab defeot — iAen comes the 
crbis for trying the qnestion-^^^n 
it is that a hostile policy would find a 
real temptation to move agaUist o^— 
and then weshonU allow the Napoleon 
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case to be a tost cam. We oonelTef 
have often aold military equipments of 
all kinds, arms, and even gunpowder, 
to an enemy* The Duteh did so for 
two eentnries. Bat would either of 
us haTo fbmished these supplies to an 
enemy eonfessedlv distressed for such 
aids— in a case where, our aid failing, 
no other would notoriously be avaU- 
able ? At this moment, we sell steam- 
engines, and all the appointments for 
steam-ships, to the French. But, sup- 
pose the case, that a sudden addition 
were needed to the steam navy of 
France, as an invading navy, wUl any 
man believe, that in such a case the 
license of exportation would subsist? 
And of Napoleon, in particular, who 
carried his fhry against us to such 
extravagant lengths, as to make whole- 
sale bonfires of our merchandise, on a 
scale never heard of on this earth be- 
fore—can any man be weak enough to 
imagine that he would not have leaped 
forward, with the raving exultation of 
a maniac, to take advantage of any 
helplessness in us, or any irretrievable 
fault ? The tiger does not weary him- 
self by attempts on his keeper, under 
the ordinary state of vigilance ; but 
woe to that man who draws an infer- 
ence, for lys general forbearance under 
circumstances of hopeful temptation to 
his malignity, simply from the fact of 
his forbearance under circumstances of 
absolute discouragement. This is the 
rejoinder which puts down the answer 
on the great political argument of de- 

gendence. Dependence, so long as it 
as a choice and an alternative, is 
safe ; dependence which is absolute- 
dependence upon an enemy — is at one 
moment both ruin and infamy. 

Another popular way of treating 
the com question deserves notice, for 
its ambidextrous sophistry, and its va- 
riable falsehoods. When the object 
is to deny any ground of alarm to the 
landed Interest, then we are told of 
the small range which foreign grain 
will enjoy In this country; it will 
barely throw out of tillage the very 
lowest qualities of soil. When the 
object is to parade the benefits that 
would be avsolable for the wheat con- 
sumer in the event of a free trade, 
then we are told of the large range 
which foreign grain will enjoy in our 
markets ; and this representation is not 
accidental but essential, because else 
the relief promised would in the most 
favourable case be too trivial to form 



any motive of action* So here la one 
falsehood at least. But 

Next, there are two, which, as the 
alternate propositiona are in contra* 
diction to eacn other, may seem im- 
possible. But in practice this is not 
impoaaible. It is true that the impor- 
tation cannot be at the same time both 
small and great i but the worst effects 
from each condition of things sepa- 
rately, might easily be realized in com- 
bination ; and would be so under any 
thing approaching to a free trade. Sup- 
pose the ease of a fixed duty no higher 
than 8s.— what would foUowf On 
the very earliest abundant harvest 
abroad, fint of all, wheat would 
be introduced at a price ruinous 
to the British growers on the poorer 
soils. From the mere necessities 
of self-defence, secomdfy, the ope- 
ration of this evil would express 
itself in the withdrawal of consider- 
able tracts from wheat culture. Then, 
as the good seasonsforwheathusbandry 
come in consecutive sets, sometimes 
to the number of four or ^we in im- 
mediate series, and as the continental 
seasons along the southern shore of 
the Baltic sympathise pretty closely 
with our own, Mrdfy, this operation 
upon our own agriculture would be 
sustained and aggravated by the con- 
curring depression of prices from two 
sources— foreign and domestic ; which 
depression, however, from the rates of 
cost on the two agricultures, must for 
ever leave a sufficient temptation to 
importation. And, because the sea- 
sons are supposed unusually favour- 
able, the suq>lus quantity disposable 
from the Baltic states will be as muo^ 
increased as the price will be less. 
Both causes will thus act at once and 
in an accelerated ratio to force all 
small capitalists upon withdrawing 
their wheat culti^ire firom tiiose quali- 
ties of land which are more and more 
fdling below a remunerating return. 
In that state of Mnghjburtkly, com- 
mences the reaction. Already the 
diminution of wheat culture at home 
will begin to restore higher prices by 
tendency. This tendency may hap- 
pen for a short time to concur with a 
similar tendency in the seasons, or may 
be counteracted jpro tanto by a ten- 
dency in the opposite direction. But 
the final issue would be the same even* 
tually. For, fifthly, the tide will in- 
evitably turn ; the seasons will tra- 
verse back again into a key of oppo- 
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site character ; prices will be restored; 
and, if they would reascend only to 
the old levelj then it might be a fair 
argument to plead— /ircro ponatur, let 
us carry to the credit of the new mea- 
sure whateTcr has been gained in the 
intenral. Bnt this is impossible. 
Prices cannot bnt re-ascend far aboTe 
the old level. And why? Simply 
for this reason, that the prices are now 
affected by a compound cause ; by the 
return series of bad seasonsy which 
was the single cause affecting them 
under the old system ; and by the di- 
minished scale of the existing agricul- 
ture, land, thrown out of tillage at home 
under the action of an enduring corn 
law, cannot be resumed on a casual 
summons that will notoriously modu- 
late back into the ruinous condition 
from which the farmer has just esca- 
ped. Now, jat this point the delusion 
steps in — that the defect of British til- 
lage culture will have been compen- 
sated by a pari passu excess on fo- 
reign tillage culture. But this hap- 
pens to be impossible, and from two 
causes at once : under the seasons sup- 
posed, it is impossible that what we 
may call the premium to the foreign 
grower can have kept pace with the 
discount to the home grower. The 
discouragement at home cannot» in 
such circumstances, at all measure the 
amount of positive encouragement to 
the alien, for he also has suffered by 
the depreciating action of extra fine 
seasons. But were it otherwise, the 
means do not exist for an increase of 
foreign tillage, such as to balance the 
decline of British. This is a capital 
point in the whole question never 
steadily contemplated by those who 
have argued it. Let the returns of 
the consuls be examined. In the mere 
tabular part of these returns, it appears 
that no considerable addition upon the 
whole could be made to the continen- 
tal tillage. Some foreign witnesses, 
indeed, say, ** Yes, a great addition 
oonld be made ;'* but great in relation 
to what? Why, in relation to their 
own local commerce ; but, when ap- 
plied to the scale of Bridsh consump- 
tion, it turns out trivial. Yet even 
this trivial increase is purelv hypothe- 
tic; for, when we leave tne tabular 
returns, and go into the general de- 
tails of the statements, it appears that 
in many cases the very slightest im- 
provement must depend upon the free 
application of British capital to the 
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speculation ; and that almost in every 
case it must depend alto upon syste- 
matic improvements of the internal 
communications, short of which no- 
thing could bring the more distant 
produce to any but an inland market 
upon terms of equal advantage. A 
scale of varying distances operates 
upon corn prices, as is notonous to 
all concerned in such enquiries, pre- 
cisely in the same way as the scale of 
varying soils. But many other im- 
provements would be required, besides 
a new system of roads, before the very 
mightiest and steadiest tide of British 
demand could avail as a searching 
suction (so to speak) upon the remote 
capacities of Poland. An immense 
force must be applied to draw forward 
into the current those energies which 
are stagnating at one, two, or three 
hundreds of miles from any Baltic 
port, and lying wide of navigable 
rivers. The vast machinery demanded 
for rendering dbposable the latent 
Polish resources, need not be discuss- 
ed ; because, taking our stand on the 
single head of the roads, which cannot 
alter in obedience to any insulated in- 
terest, even with the aid of English 
capital, but must await the general 
regeneration of Poland, or more truly 
a birth entirely de novo, such as many 
centuries may not accomplish, we may 
defy the possibility of any expansion 
to the continental tillage which could 
redress the shattered equilibrium under 
any great disturbance to our own. 
The result, therefore, to the consumer 
of wheat would be eventually famine 
on the restoration of the unfavourable 
cycle as to the seasons ; and this not 
merely from the sudden ascent of 
prices, but from the absolute descent^ 
equally sudden, in the quantify of pro- 
duce. 

Upon another aspect of the com 
question, which this journal has fre- 
quently pressed ; viz. the appropriation 
of the supposed advantage — is it not 
next to incredible that two parties^ 
with conflicting interests, the labour- 
ing artisans and their employers, 
should both proceed without any mu- 
tual understanding on what, after all, 
is for each the only practical consider- 
ation? This ai^gues great fraud on 
one side; viz. on the side of those 
who, from their small numbers, may 
be presumed to be always in combina- 
tion and collusion. It argues, on the 
other hand, great inconsideration upon 
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the other tide* For instance, how can 
Mr Villiers jostify his neglect on the 
lole point at issue worth contesting ? 
He believes in the possibility of some 
large beneficial chaiage upon the ave- 
rage price of bread. He is bound to 
believe in this. This only is what be 
struggles for. And yet he has never 
thouf^t it worth while to ask^<< What 
party will pocket the benefit ?*" For« 
if he should reply, that even though 
the master manufacturers were to 
pocket the gain^ still, by the extension 
of commerce, indirectly the working 
population must profit^ we reply that 
such an impulse to trade could act onl v 
by increasing the numbers employed, 
not at all by elevating those already 
employed. And it is notorious, that 
all similar impulses spend their whole 
efiect, almost immediately, as regards 
the enlivening stir given to the popu- 
lation ; whilst the subsequent re- 
agency for evil, of such sudden ex- 
citements, is felt as soon as any of 
those depressions arise, which, too 
truly. Sir R. Peel described as inse- 
parable from manufacturing industry. 
We are here discussing the appropria- 
tion of a benefit that will never exist. 
But oiir argument b ad honUnem, 
And then, turning to Mr Villiers, as 
one who patronises (most sincerely, 
we are sure) the poor artisan, we have 
a right to ask why he has not had this 
most material question settled before 
he labours in the dark for interests 
not entitled to such exertions? Mr 
Villiers cannot but read an ominous 
replv to this question, in the language 
of the manufacturing body. For in- 
stance, in a pamphlet written by Mr 
Gregg, and of so much authority that 
Sir R. Peel referred to it as he would 
have done to any ofi^ial document, 
the silent assumption in every word of 
every sentence is, that of course the 
masters are the party to profit by any 
beneficial difference on the price of 
bread . Mr Gregg most pointedly insists 
on certain improvements henceforward 
amongst the working population ; bnt 
improvements of what kind? Im- 
provements in their habits of frugality. 
They are to spend lesM — not, as the 
simple and confiding artisan has been 
told by profiigate cabals, (like that in 
Manchester,) moTtf; the '*more** is to 
settle on the masters ; and it is held 
sufficient that the poor man is to be 
indirectly benefited by the sudden 
boms to his employer. Mr Gregg is 



most invidiously and offensively per- 
sonal in his application of his own 
doctrine to the ordinary habits of the 
poor. He lectures them upon their 
past indulgences : these must cease : 
they must give up ale— this is speciaUy 
named — and other luxuries, which have 
long since become necessaries to the 
poorest family, are significantly mark- 
ed out for castration. But if the poor 
are really to have a weekly saving 
upon their bread, what business can 
the house of Greggs have with the 
way in which they may choose to 
spend it? Here we see the fraud 
luxuriating and running riot prema- 
turel;^. And of this we are confident, 
that if a public meeting were called 
for the purpose of a categorical expla- 
nation upon this vile collusive trick, a 
huge schism would instantly take 
place in the ill-assorted parties to the 
corn agitation. Mr Ferrand*s expo- 
sures, so withering (as we understand) 
by their manner even more than by 
their matter, have shown us all in 
which direction the bias of the poor 
artisan lies generally. For a single 
object, under a great delusion, the 
labourer has united with his employer; 
but it is clearer than we could have 
wished, that, upon the whole, he 
regards that employer as his oppressor. 
It is most painful to witness these at- 
tempts to arrajr one interest against 
another. But m the mean time, who 
is it that began the practice ? Lord 
Monteagle absolutely yells his horror 
at the recent disparagements of ma- 
chinery, and we do not defend them : 
but machinery is not a living subject, 
endowed with human sensibilities. If 
such horror is directed to that assault, 
what ought Lord Monteagle to have 
felt on behalf of the outraged landed 
interest, who have been held up in mass 
as a mere band of conspirators against 
their countrymen of every order ? 

Another profound delusion regards 
the peculiar burdens of this landed 
interest. Mr Ward, about the 16th 
of March, renewed the current absur- 
dities on that point ; and, as usual, he 
so far mistook the case as to suppose 
it a ouestion between the landholder 
and tne manufacturer. Even so, it 
is most true that peculiar burdens af- 
fect the land ; the three rates and 
tithes are not exclusively the burdens 
of the land ; they are, however, by a 
large proportion, the peculiar burden 
of tho land. But this is not the ques** 
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Hon. We are not to ask— under what 
disadvantages does the holder of land 
prosecute his interest by comparison 
with his conntrymen embarking pro- 
perty on other employments ; bnt 
under what disadvantages does he 
prosecute the culture of wheat>by 
comparison with those whom it is 
sought to make ruinously his compe- 
titors ? 

Upon the total question^ as it Is now 
regulated by the Minister's new mea- 
surcy we will say this: — Ist^ That 
it is a measure rendered necessary by 
previous agitation, and so far benefi- 
cial as it tends considerably to con- 
ciliate the poor. 2d\j, That, examined 
on its own merits, its chief merit, next 
after its tranquillizing merit, is that 
which has been charged against it as 
its capital fault, viz. — that its opera- 
tion in the way of practical change 
(though beneficial on the whole, if 
elashing with no higher interest) is 
chiefly promising, as it seems likely 
not to act powerfully or suddenly. 

But Sdly, and finally, we must leave 
this as the highest, broadest, most 
capital consideration for the public, 
upon all projects whatsoever towards 
signal modifications of the corn-laws, 
that the ultimate danger is misappre- 
hended. This is not placed where 
the ordinary discussions place it— as 
a point of confiict ana oscillation 
between the corn*grower and the 
manufacturer. It is really placed be- 
tween the corn consumer and such 
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arrangements as would be found ir- 
retrievable in the event of their not 
prospering. We have always uid, 
that virtually there is no extra pro- 
tection created bv law for the corn- 
grower. His real and ultimate pri- 
vilege of protection lies in that ruin 
to the consumer, which would take 
place in the event of the artificial 
protection being withdrawn. Europe* 
even as a whole, is not equal to the 
permanent supply of one- eighth part 
of our present consumption. Capital 
withdrawn, land otherwise applied, 
cannot be suddenly recalled to their 
old channels, upon the frifl^htful dis- 
covery that our legal provisions are 
going to work mischievously. This 
manufacture is not like most others 
that can be adapted by instant remis- 
sions or intensions to the state of our 
necessities, as they slowly come within 
distinct measurement. Even one har- 
vest falling short, and coming in the 
rear of other changes to the same ef- 
fect, is not retrievable in time by any 
efforts of man, were those efforts ever 
ready to move. And the true moral 
of the case is not, as usually we hear, 
a mere anxiety for the agriculture 
interest as in peril of great reverses, 
but a far more tremendous anxiety for 
the people at large, for the consumers 
of corn, as liable to sudden visitations 
of famine, under any false legislation. 
From that we are safe at present, 
through the temperate measure of 
our wise Minister.* 



* In a more extended review of the com qaei tion, Mveral other preuing points would 
be entitled to notice, but especially these two : — 1st, It might be shown that, in spite 
of the great variations to which bread-corn is liable beyond all other products of the 
•oil, still, most undeniably, the price of wheat has maintained an astonishing regularity 
and self-consistency through the last period of 100 years. The nearest great national 
event to the earlier terminus of the last century, counted backwards from this preseht 
year 1849, was the opening of the Seven Years' War in 1766; at that era, wheat 
averaged pretty exactly the same price per quarter that it does now, with this only 
distinction, that the Winchester bushel was then used, but at present the imperial > 
and, to the extent of that difference, the adrantage Is in fkvour of our present wheat. 
At this price, wheat was then considered injuriously high ; at this price, it is now con- 
ddered injuriously high. 2dly, A most important truth ought to receiTe a MX devel- 
opment. It relates to those cases in which a limited supply is supposed to be intro- 
duced into the home market, at pricee romantically lower than the average rates of 
the ordinary supply. On this subject, a great misconception teemed to prevail on both 
sides of the House. We contemplate such cases as tliose of casual ImportatioDS from 
the poru of the Black Sea. In those regions, there Is found the usual prodigious 
range of oscillation, incident to half-barbarous lands, between the maximum and the 
mtnimuwi price of grain. Sometimes the locust destroys the whole harvest, and a 
famine ensues. In other seasons, a redundant crop invites a large exportation. But 
what is large for Transylvania, is smaU for Great Britain. However, the aoomaloua 
case might easily occur — that, even loaded with the high cost of conveyance, a quan- 
tity, of suppose 200,000 quarters, might be imported st a price ludicrously below our 
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Now» haying partially reviewed 
the late discussion upon the com 
question, which is far more important 
with regard to the tendencies of opi- 
nion and the future legislation of tbe 
land, than anj individual law, (since 
that will surelj give way to future 
agitation,) let ns throw a glance 
on the second measure of Sir R. Peel 
— his new scheme of finance. In tbe 
corn bill he was controlled by the ne- 
cessities of the case : there he could 
display little of hb own nature. But 
in the scheme of finance, he has put 
forth his whole statesmanship — nis 
whole spirit of plain dealing, and the 
whole temperate decision of his mini- 
sterial policy. The approving re- 
sponse on the part of the public has 
been instant, and by acclamation. It 
was understood at a glancio that his 
measure, in so far as it was burden- 
some, had been called for bv the ne- 
gligence and errors not of himself, 
but of his opponents ; and that, in so 
far as it promised to be splendidly 
effective, it was indebted to his cha- 
racteristic boldness, and his determi- 
nation to look the national difficulties 
in the face. Within all our expe- 
rience, we remember but this one in- 
stance of a scheme for taxation having 
been received with clamours of ap- 
plause. And what exalts the dbtinotion 
of this applause is, that it rises sponta- 
neously, notwithstanding the inevi- 
table objections to the main remedial 
attraction, as one which, beyond all 
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others, must ever be in the last de- 
gree unpopular. This is no fault of 
Sir Robertas — ^that a property tax, 
but much more an income tax, should 
be painfully inquisitorial. But it is 
in the noblest class of praises to any 
minister — that, being such, being 
odious by its nature and operation to 
the whole class whom it will affect, 
this tax should have been courageously 
selected by him when no other could 
avail. 

Lord Brougham, by a course appa- 
rently the most irregular that we 
have ever heard of, has called up for 
review before the Upper House this 
financial measure, before it had taken 
any official shape that could legiti- 
mately be noticed by an official body. 
What can either House know of any 
proceedings in the other until they 
come before it in the shape of a bill ? 
Previously to that stage, any measure 
is but rumour and newspaper gossip 
—which offer a proper basis to popu- 
lar comments, but not surely any basis 
at all to legblative interference. The 
secret of this precipitation is, we pre- 
sume, to be found in the fear lest ob- 
jections so exceedingly obvious should 
be anticipated by others. In reality, 
the substance of these objections has 
been heard from the first in every 
street ; and, whilst the major part of 
the nine propositions are so indistinct 
as to present no meaning at all, the 
two which are really plain and true* 
are not of that kind which any man. 



own. Now, •• thiogs ttand, this disparity is rtmeditd in a gr«at meaiaro by the doty. 
Imagine, therefore, this doty abolished, how would this low-prioed whtat operate on 
the British market ? Apparently^ it was too readily rappoted by tbe Honte — that pro 
tanio tuoh a cheap importation would really bene&t the public But this is ponible 
only under the condition of a pretty large quantity. Whensoever tbe quantity should 
be small enough to permit'of delay and management in the terms of sale, it would form 
a tort oigod'Sendt or lucky windfall, upon which the price would be fixed by the pre- 
viously prevailing price of the market, and tbe excesslTe profito would be divided be- 
tween the owner and the favoured buyer, on tuch a scale of shares as might correspond 
to the particular dreiuBStances of the time. More or less would be sacrificed in the 
way of a temptation to «the buyer, according as the market — being heavy or otherwise 
at the moment— should compel the holder to a less or more favourable communication 
of his private good fortune. But in all thia the public would have no interest. One, 
two, or three transfers ot the wheat might take place, and in each there might be an 
extra profit to the parties concerned ; but finally, the grain would enter the market 
pretty nearly at the average price, since a very slight deduction upon the selling price 
would always suffice to procure a rapid sale for a quantity not too large ; and no rea- 
son can be imagined why an owner should sacrifice any thing beyond the discount re- 
quisite for ensuring a prompt sale. It is therefore an entire fallacy to argue that such 
romantic importations are beneficial for so far as they extend, t. 0. in the ratio of their 
amount On the contrary, they are mere private oases of luck, with which the public 
have no concern. And this cuta off all argument for favouring any importation, which 
is too small to be overruled and governed by the pre-existing sUndard of the market. 
Wherever the quantity is small enough to allow of deUy and management, there the whole 
bonus on the transaction is shared between private hands.. 
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who ever had experience of the old 
income tax, could by possibility have 
OYerlooked. As well record, by a 
resolation, that cancer is painful, or 
that fever is debilitating. The three 
first resolutions reiterate pretty near- 
ly the same thing. The 4th is 
most offensive, taking away before- 
hand, so far as the intention is 
concerned, the whole grace of a pub- 
lic sacrifice which her Majesty has 
shown that she needed no meddling 
monitor to sugg^t. The 5th and 
6th re- affirm the universal objections 
from the eldest of our experience on 
this subject, viz. that distinctions ought 
to be made between capital and indus- 
trial income — secondly, between a 
perpetual interest and a simple life 
interest. The 7th points to no abuse 
ever contemplated by the present Mi- 
nister. The 8th is a rash case of dog- 
matism upon a point exceedingly 
doubtful, viz. the graduated descent 
of the tax when applied to tbe lowest 
ranges in the scale. The 9th reverts 
to the vague iterations of the three 
first. 

Of all fears to us it appears the very 
idlest, that such a tax should ever pro- 
long itself, beyond the necessity which 
calls for it, by the reconciling principle 
of habit and use. We remember per- 
fectly, that, under the old income tax, 
the clamours and deep disgust against 
the powers (oftentimes it was said, the 
interested abuses of power) exercised 
by the commissioners, grew in strength 
from year to year. HiMd the disclosures 
extorted been triennial or quinquen- 
nial, there would have been time for 
the murmurs to subside: but, when 
the nuisance was annually renewed, 
it was not possible that the recusant 
spirit should collapse. Certainly the 
main evil of the impost, its prying in- 
quisition into private affairs, and af- 
fairs of that class which men most 
anxiously conceal, and in which no- 
toriety sometimes proves a practical 
injury, is an evil inherent in the prin- 
ciple and constitution of the tax when 
applied to incomes from trades or pro- 
fessions. Several writers in the pub- 
lic journals have well illustrated the 
unequal operation of the tax upon such 
variable and contingent incomes. 



They rightly allege that, being bound 
to effect insurance upon their own lives 
to an extent not called for from those 
whose families succeed to a reversion 
or inheritance on their own decease, 
virtually speaking, they do not possess 
the incomes which they seem to pos- 
sess, and which the law will assume. 
It is true also — that a man enjoying a 
stationary income from property can 
remove to the continent, and benefit 
by its local advantages of low prices 
or of inexpensive habits ; whereas a 
professional man, together with a vast 
mass of others, is tied down to tbe 
costly town in which his profession is 
exercised. But, in the mean time, it 
is not true, as some of these writers 
have asserted, that it is any separate 
grievance affecting such men — that 
Uiey are called on to set aside a pro- 
portion of the nominal income to con- 
tingencies. That deduction presses 
equally upon all incomes, arising in 
whatever manner they may. 

The tax is, doubtless, in its inalien- 
able nature, an oppressive one. The 
more is the Minister's honesty and 
courage in proposing it. It will be 
supported, through the brief period for 
which we hope that it will be needed^ 
in the same spirit of cheerful cou- 
rage with which it was received. If 
peace continues, it cannot long be 
needed : if war comes, then, at all 
events, it would have been called 
for ; and the tax cannot have any 
tendency to produce war. We have 
a- Minister now, who, in order to ef- 
face the mismanagement of his pre- 
decessors, is reduced to the necessity 
of foregoing for the moment all mea- 
sures which are naturally popular. 
But in recompense, this minister has 
found a public that, estimating his 
high motives rightly, have received 
the most oppressive of taxes as if it 
had been an indulgence, and show 
themselves ready to adopt, in the deep 
securities of peape, one amongst the 
most obnoxious burdens of war. Thus 
it is that great ministers, by the 
** majesty of plain dealing," achieve 
beforehand the laurels of suecess ; and 
that great nations, by a temporary 
sacrifice, achieve for themvrives the 
consolidation of their welfare. 
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"WHO IS THE MURDEKEK ? 



A PROBLEM IN THE LAW OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, IN A LETTEE ' 
^ TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Yorh, Uth March 1842. 
Mt Dbae Christopher — A frial for murder occurred here a few days 
ago, during the spring assizes for this county, which, taken altogether, is, in my 
opinion, the most remarkable that has been witnessed in this country for many 
years — little less so, indeed, than that of Eugene Afam ; to which it bears, 
in several respects, a striking resemblance. The more I reflect upon it, the 
more am I struck with its peculiar interest and difficulty ; and I consider it so 
calculated profitably to exercise the understandings of all clear-headed per- 
sons, lay or professional, interested in the admiuistration of justice, and so 
illustrative of the working of our principles of criminal law, that I have de- 
termined to devote my leisure evenings at this place to the task of giving you, 
and through you the public, a pretty full account of it. That there are in 
it circumstances of mystery and horror is certain ; but I shall reveal no more 
of them than is necessary for my purpose ; for both you and I scout the idea 
of *< ministering to minds diseased" by that degrading appetite for the loath* 
some detaib of crime, which certain late publications have engendered in per- 
sons of inferior capacity and education. They will find little to interest them 
in this article ; but I hope, and believe, that it will be otherwise with those of 
your readers who are of a higher order — who may live under, or be acquainted 
with, other systems of criminal jurisprudence, (say in Scotland, and on the 
Continent, particularly in France,) with which I shall enable them to compare 
that of England — and to say how such a case as the present would have been 
dealt with by their own system. Who, indeed, here or elsewhere, can fail 
to be profoundly interested on behalf of justice when in quest of a great cri* 
minal, and endeavouring, spite of a long lapse of time, to frustrate all his 
devices for secrecy and concealment i — and in ascertaining^ that neither the 
innocent has been condemned, nor the guilty acquitted ? I shall proceed to 
enable you to forma judgment on this case for yourself, just as if you had sat 
beside me in court during the trial — observing the demeanour of the different 
witnesses and listening to their testimony — ^th your eyes, too, riveted — at 
moments of intense and thrilling interest — upon the features of the man stand- 
ing at the bar, to answer the most dreadful charge on which man can be 
arraigned before man. Q. Q. Q. 

In the summer of the year 1830, sons of a respectable farmer who had 

there lived at a place called Eagle's- died about ten years before, leaving 

clifie, near Yarm, in the North Riding behind him a widow and several chil- 

of Yorkshire, a man of the name of dren, and considerable property to be 

William Hnntley. He was one of the divided between them; but his will 

yOL. LI. NO. cccxix. 2 o 
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was 80 imperfect and obscure as to 
have led to a Chancery suit, in order 
to determine the true distribution of 
the property according to his intention 
— which was* to leave his widow the 
interest of a eertain sum for her life, 
and considerable legacies to each of 
his children, payable ju they becaUM 
of age. His son William was, in the 
year 1880, about thirty-four years of 
agli» and mo-rM, httt lived a|»art from 
hb wife, wi«^ wboBi he had quarrelled. 
Owing to his being so long kept out 
of his little property, he itecame a 
weaver in order to support himself— 
wnd was, in fact, in very humble cir- 
cumstances. In point of personal 
appearance — a matter to which I call 
your particular attention — ^he was of 
middling stature ; he had a broad, 
squat face ; his head was very large 
behind; his forehead a retreating one, 
with rather a deep indentation between 
the, eyebrows; and he waa pitted with 
the smallpox. But there was one 
peculiarity In his face — a very promi- 
Bent tooth on the left side of the 
nnder-jaw — ^which caught every one's 
eye on first lookiug at him. It occa- 
sioned him to have a sort of '^ twist of 
the month** — for which he had been 
always known and ridiculed by his 
companions, even at school. The soli- 
citor who had the management of the 
affairs in Chancery was a Mr GarbuiU 
residing at Tarm* and still living. 
He had occasionany assisted the fa- 
mily, and, amongst them, William 
Huntley, bv small advances daring 
the time of their being kept out of 
their property. Atkngtb^en Thura* 
day, 22dJu/y 1830— I also beg your 
attention to dates — Mr Garbutt was 
enabled to pay over to him the money 
due under the will ; and on that day 
pave him a sum of L.85, 168. 4d.— the 
balance due after deduaiog the above- 
mentioned advances*— in seventeen L.5 
bank-notes of the bank of Me»r8 
Backhouse and Company, bankers at 
Stockton-upon-Teea, and the reaiua- 
der in silver and copper. He wat 
also entitled to receive other money* 
which Mr Garbutt had received in- 
structions fVom him to endeaveor to 
obtain ; ^nd I believe that he would 
have been entitled to a still further 
sum on his mother's death. As I 
have already mentioned* Huntley at 
this thne resided at Bagle's-elifie, but 
was in the constant habit of coming 
over to a small village at a lew miles* 
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distance, called Hutton-Rudby, where 
his mother lived, and also an intimate 
friend of his, one Robert Goldsbo- 
rough, whose house, on such occa- 
sions, he was in the habit of making 
his own — always passing the night 
there. Goldsborough was about Hunt- 

S'sage; was a widower, with a couple 
children, and in very destitute cir- 
cumstancesj having even been in the 
reodpl of parish refief down to within 
a very few months of (he period at 
which this narrative commences. On 
the 4ay of Huntley's receiving his 
money, viz. Thursdiy, the S2d Jul/, 
he went over to Hatton-Rudby, and 
stayed there one or two davs, princi- 
pally in company with his friend 
Goldsborough. There is some reason 
to believe that Huntley was desirous 
of preventing tw« or three epeditors of 
his from knowing that he had received 
so considerable a sum of money ; and 
also that he had, about the Ume in 
question, intimated to ene ortwe per- 
sona a wish to go to Ameriea. He 
appears to have gone very freqneiitly 
lo and froi, between Hotton- Rttdoy and 
£agle*s-cliffe^ during the eatning 
week. At an early bosr* five o'elock* 
on the morning ef IVufey, ike 90ik 
Ju^ he was seen ceasing to Gelda- 
borough's honse ; agaio« abont three 
o'clock in the afternooa of tkaA digr, 
walking on the higfa-roadp hi c—ipany 
with C&dsborough^ and a wum aemid 
Garbutt ; a third tioM, at eight o'eloek 
in the eveniig of thesMBe 4aj» aittiag 
in Goldsboreugh*a beoM i aM about 
ten o'clock that nighty hie, GokUe- 
rovgb, and Garbatt, were ebserved 
walking together in a e h eerfel and 
friendly manner— Goidsberifh with 
a gun ia hia hand . all appaiviitly 
bending their steps iowams Gra- 
tkome Wood, which waseioae by* en a 
poaching errand. FfOM 4ha(t «0Ment 
to the preaentt Hnatley has aever 
once been seen or hesird eC The 
eircnmstanee of hia diaappearanee was 
Boticedas soea aa six on iheeMniag 
day, Saturday — and hb eontinaed 
idttenoe rapidly iaereased the saspi 
cion and aUtn of the aaighboarhsad, 
A quantity of stale^kMkiog blood be* 
ing seen on the side of the high-readi 
on the ensuing Mondar morning, 
very near the spot where be had been 
last seen walking with Goldsbofeagh 
and GarbntI— cad also a uaa'a recA* 
lecting that, between ekveii and twelve 
o'clock on Friday night, he hMllktaid 
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the report of a gan in Crathome 
Woody added to the circumstaQce of 
HoDt!ey*s having been seen so fre- 
qoently in Gold&horoHgh*t company, 
down even to the moment of ms 
sadden disappearance, naturally point- 
ed suspicion at Goldsborongb* and 
tMHiioiit enquirieft were at once made 
of him by mimy persons* to know 
what had become of Huntley. To 
oaeperimiy a creditor of Huntley's^ 
GoldsboroHgh said, with an easy eon« 
fident air, that he had set Huntley on 
the read to Whitlw, where he was 
g<»ng to tahe ship ua America. To 
Whkby instantly went several persons 
in ^uest of the missing mai^ but in 
vain ; no such person had been seen 
or hea r d of in mat direction, nor was 
there — mm had there been for some 
tHne-»ui that port any vessel bound 
for Ameriea. The disappeinted en- 
qniiers returned to Goldsborongh, to 
aanonnce the fruitlessness of their 
•earch, when he gave another account 
of Huntley's movements; namely, 
that he had set Huntley on the way 
to Liverpool, there to take ship for 
Ameiica; and a short time afUur- 
wards, to another class of enquirers, 
he told an entirely different story, 
that he had set Huntley on his way to 
Bidsdakb to see seme friends of his 
resid49g tbeoe. AU this kindled still 
meie vivid suspicion agabst him, 
CoMtaUea and others searched his 
house, and fonod in it a watch^and 
'Various ariieles of clothing, belonging 
to Huntley, hot none of which he 
SMMb the least attempt to conceal* 
When asked to account for his pos- 
session of them, he gave inconsistent 
anawars. Firstp he said that Huntley 
)umI glvon them to him ; but, on beii^ 
teminded how improbable it was that 
% van so covetous as Huntley should 
have done so, he said that |^e fact 
vpas that he had lent Huntley money, 
and, on his going off to America, be 
Jiad left the articles in question as a 
•eenrity for the rc^yment of what he 
owed. In shortt Goldsborough was 
nniveisally 6UM>osed to have murder- 
od Huntley. On one occasion he siud, 
without any embarrassment of man- 
ner* when tamted on the subject— 
«' Yon*ll all secb hy and by, whether 
hi$*» been murdered r* On another 
-oooasion, after following to his door 
a person who had just quitted it, he 
4aid to a man standing near — *' That 
.gentleman has been here asking after 
dSuntley, but he'll neither find him at 
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my house, nor at Whitby, nor no* 
where else." Confident that the miss- 
ing man had been murdered, the 
neighbours, and also the constables* 
searched far and wide after his body. 
To a party thus engajged, he once 
went up and said, impatiently — *' You 
fools 1 it's no use searching there! 
Only you give up, and I'll bring Hunt- 
ley to you in a fortnight!" From 
some cause or other, these efforts were 
shortly afterwards discontinued. Some 
week or ten days after Huntley's dis- 
appearance, Goldsborough was ob- 
served sitting opposite a very large 
fire in hb house, reading; and a strong 
smell was perceived as of woollen 
burning. <* Dear me," said a per- 
son to him, " you've a large fire for 
summer time? He said be could not 
sleepi so he was sitting up reading; 
To another person mentioninff the 
smell of woollen burning, he rephed — 
*' That he had been burning only some 
old things which he had pulled from 
under the stairs." At times he ap- 
peared disoonsolate, and agitated, and 
very reserved. A^ain — he was found 
suddenly in possession of a consider- 
able sum of money— in bank^notes^ 
gold and silver — ^which he rather ez- 
ibited with some ostentation than cour 
cealed, and this as ear\y as within a 
day or two after Hunuev's disap- 
pearance: offering to lend to some 
persons^ and making various pur- 
chases for himselt He remained at 
his house till towards the close of the 
autumn, when, wearied with the per- 
petual suspicions and iU-feeling ezhi- 
biied towards him» he removed to the 
town of Bamalej, about thirty or forty 
miles ofl^ and hired a loom of a man» 
at whose house he took up his abode. 
When asked what his name was, he 
replied, «« Touch me lightly." He 
brought with him a good stock of 
clothe8-<-many of them Huntley*s-i*- 
two watches, and plenty of money, 
with which he was very liberal. He 
complained of being out of health, and 
did no woi;k— his chief amusement 
being the going out to shoot small 
birds. Some weeks afterwards he 
went away, and returned in company 
with a woman, whom he said he had 
■ married — and that she had brought 
him a sum of L.80 for her fortune. 
On being asked whence he had com^, 
he replied, ** from Darlington " — and 
passed under the name of Robert 
Towers. 
This mysterious disappeaFaoce of 
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Hontleyi conned ed as it was with the 
clrcamstances above related with re- 
ference to Goldsborough, gradually 
ceased to be the subject of gossip and 
Speculation. But it may be asked — 
Why were not the startling facts of the 
case made the subject of a for mat judicial 
enquiry? Let me ask another question, 
however — What proof was there that 
Huntley had been murdered at alU or 
that he was even dead ? Was it im- 
possible — or very improbable — that 
Goldsborough's account of the matter 
might be a true one^viz. that Hunt- 
ley had gone to America, and that 
Goldsborough was purposely giving 
contradictory accounts of Huntley's 
movements, to enable him to elude dis- 
covery ? There was, in fact, no cor' 
pus delicli^the very first step failed. 
No lawyer, on the above facts only. 
Would feel himself warranted in re- 
commending the prosecution of Golds- 
borough for murder, with so serious 
a chance of an acquittal : in which 
case, he could never have been 
again tried as the murderer, how- 
ever conclusive might be evidence 
subsequently discovered. "However 
strong and luminous may be the cir- 
cumstances, the coincidence of which 
tends to indicate guilt,'* observes a 
distinguished writer on the law of evi- 
dence, Mr Starkie, "they avail no- 
thing, unless the corptis delicti — the fact 
that the crime has been actually perpe^ 
trated — shall have been first establish- 
ed. So long as the least doubt exists 
as to the act, there can be no certainty 
as to the criminal agent.*' 

Thus, then, matters rested for a pe- 
riod of eleven years — that is, till the 
21st June 1841 — when a number of 
workmen were employed by a respect- 
able farmer, a quaker, named Nellist, 
in making some alteration in the sides 
of a tiell, i.e. a brook or rivulet, divid- 
ing a place called Stokesley from an- 
other called Seymour. While one of 
the labouring men, named Robinson, 
was engaged in cutting into one of the 
sides of thesteU, at a spot where there 
was a curve or bend in the stream, 
called Stokesley Beck, and which was 
about five miles distant from the spot 
where .Huntley, Garbutt, and Golds- 
'borough had been last seen walking 
together, after turning up two cattle 
bones, he discovered one belonging to 
a human body — a shin bone ; and pre- 
sently, within a space of about a yard 
and a quarter, " the bones of a Chris- 
tlan," as he expressed it | in fact, a 
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complete skeleton, with the exception 
of the feet. The head lay at a distance 
of a yard from the shin bone. Deem- 
ing this rather a curious circumstance, 
he took out the bones very carefully, 
and laid them out at length on the side 
of the stell. They had lain at a depth 
of about three feet from the surface ; and 
had evidently not been deposited there 
by digging a hole down from the sur- 
face, like a grave, but by hollowing out, 
or digging a hole in the stell-side, and 
then thrusting in the body, f^ back- 
side first, and doubled up," to use the 
words of the witness. 'The soil was 
tough and clayey ; and the spot lay 
at a distance of about a hundred yards 
from the high-road. This stell was, 
in fact, not an inconsiderable stream^ 
sometimes subject to overflows; and 
there was a wooden foot-bridge over 
it, a good way higher up the stream. 
The skull was removed from the earth 
very carefully by band. It was 
filled with earth, and the lower back 
part of it appeared to have been bro- 
ken off. The bones having been thus 
carefully laid out, on Robinson's mas- 
ter, Mr Nellist, arriving at the spot in 
the evening, he saw them with not a 
little surpme ; and on looking at 'the 
skull and jaw-bone, particularly no- 
ticed a long projecting tooth on the /</3P 
side of the lower jaw. With the ex* 
ception of two or three, all the teeth 
were in their sockets, and remained in 
them till the bones, which had been 
Tcry damp when first discovered, be- 
gan to dry, when some of the teeth 
^11 out, and, amongst others, the re- 
markable and all- important tooth in 
question. Before this had occnrred, 
however, Mr Nellist took home with 
him, on the same evening, the skull 
and jaw-bone, and kept them, together 
with the loose teeth, m a pail. They 
were shortly afterwards, but before 
the prominent tooth in question had 
dropped out, seen by yarious persons p 
several of whom, on noticing the toothy 
at once sud that the skull was Hnnt* 
ley's, whom they had known. Mr 
Nellist committed the skull and 
teeth, a day or two afterwards, to the 
care of one Gemon, a constable, who 
put them into a basket ; and ^ bar- 
ing heard of the former suspicions 
against Goldsborough, whom he also 
ascertained to be then living under 
another name at Barnsley, set off of 
his own accord, carrying with him the 
bones, to take Goldsborough into cus- 
tody. On the evening of the 2dd 
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Jaoe» he found Goldsborough sitting 
in his house alone, without his coat, 
irhich huDg o?er a chair baclc. *' I 
have come/* said the constable abrupt- 
ly, " to take you into custody for the 
murder of William Huntley, eleven 
years ago/' — on which (roldsborough 
appeared dreadfuUv agitated. " Look 
at this," continued the officer, taking 
out the shattered skull, and showing it 
to Goldsborough, " and tell me if it 
isn't tbe remains of Huntley ? *' Golds* 
borough could notlook at it, but bb ey es 
wandered round the room ; and with 
increasing trepidation, and bursting, 
into tears, he exclaimed, ** I'm iono* 
cent 1 They may swear my life away 
if they please, but I never had any 
clothes, or a watch, [the constable had 
asked him if he had not a watch be- 
longing to Huntley,] or any thing be* 
longing to Huntley 1 The last time I 
ever saw him was on Thursday 1 *' 
The constable then took him into cus- 
tody, but released him tlie next morn« 
!ng, considering the evidence against 
lim not sufficient to warrant his de- 
tention, especially as he had arrested 
Goldsborough on his own responsibi- 
lity only. The whole matter was 
Boon, however, brought under the no- 
tice of the magistrates, and steps were 
taken at once to obtain any evidence 
that might throw light on this long- 
hidden transaction : — a reward of one 
bundred pounds being offered, in the 
usual terms, to any one who should 
give such evidence as would lead to 
the discovery and conviction of the 
murdererof William Huntley. Shortly 
afterwards a man of the name of Tho- 
mas Groundy was heard making such 
observations as led to his being taken 
Into custody, and on the 10th of Au- 
gust Goldsborough also was again ar- 
xested— having continued ever since 
In the same house in which he had for- 
merly been seized, at Bamsley — on the 
«hdrge of having murdered William 
JIuntley; Thomas Groundy being 
charged as an accessary afier the fact. 
The magistrates having heard all the 
evidence which had been collected, 
were of opinion that it was expedient 
for the ends of justice to permit Groun^ 
dy to turn kmg*s evidence, as it is 
called— I. «. to be relieved from the 
charge against himself, in order to 
give evidence impeaching his fellow- 
prisoner. That was done; and the 
following is a verbatim copy of his de- 
position—every syllable of which is 
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worthy of notice, in consequence of an 
extraordinary circumstance which oc- 
curred shordy after it had been ta- 
ken: — 

" Thomas Groundy, being charged 
before us as an accessary after the fact 
to the murder by Robert Goldsbo- 
rough of William Huntley, and be* 
ing, after the hearing of all the evi- 
dence on the part of the prosecution, 
in^ the exercise of our discretion, ad- 
mitted by us at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings to give evidence against the 
said Robert Goldsborough, on his 
oath, saith — 

" On the Wednesday after Wil- 
liam Huntlev was missing, Robert 
Goldsborough came to me, and asked 
me if J would help him with a bag to 
Stokeslev— he was going to America ; 
and I told him I would go, and we 
went by Neville's hind-house, and 
then we kept no road, and we went 
down to yon wood beside the stone 
bridge. He took me to a bag which 
was laid upon the ground in the wood, 
and I laid hold of it, and I found like 
a man*B head, and I asked him what 
it was — and he stopped about five 
minutes before he spoke, and he then 
said—' It is a bad job, it is Huntley — 
as he was waiving {qu. walkirtg) hj 
me, I shot him.* Tben I fell frighU 
ened, and wanted to go home, and 
Goldsborough said — ' If you mention 
it, I'll give you as much.' And I said 
I would not mention it, and I wanted 
to make off, and I made off. That 
the body was in the wood, within 
two or three hundred yards from the 
bridge. It is quite a lonely place. 
It was a rough place in the wood. 
Goldsborough never said any thing 
more to me about it, and I was fright- 
ened, and durst not mention it to 
him. It was about hay-time. I 
knew William Huntley. He had a 
long tooth, and used to twist his 
mouth."— Sworn, &c., 14th August 
1841. 

** The mark of 
«' Thomas + Gboundy.*' 

Two or three houra afterwards, 
Groundy hanged himself! — He had 
been placed in a room in York Castle^ 
only to await the arrival of his sure- 
ties, who were to be bound with him 
for his appearance to give evidence at 
the trial, and had not been left above 
half an hour before he was found 
suspended by his neckerchief and 
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braces to one of the iron bars of the 
Window, his knees resting on the floor, 
and quite dead. He had been in good 
health and spirits, and perfectly sober, 
tip to the last moment of his being 
Been alive; having obserred, in an- 
swer to enquiries, that what he had 
jast been swearing to he had men- 
tioned to two or three persons, whom 
he named, shortly after the fkcts had 
happened. An inquest was held on 
his body, and a verdict returned of 
filo de se. To return, however— Golds- 
borough, having heard the whole of 
the evidence thus adduced agdnst 
him, including, of course, that of 
Groundy, voluntarily made and sign- 
ed the foUowing statement, which also 
I shall present to you verbatim : — 

'« On Thursday the 22d July \SW, 
William Huntley came to mjr house, 
l(nd stopped and talked awhile, and 
asked me to take a walk with him. 
We took a walk down over the bridge, 
and through Sir William Foulis* plan- 
tation. We sat down on the side of 
the footpath, in the plantation ; and 
he says, • I want you to look at 
some papers I have;* and so he 
pulled them out of his inside coat 
pocket, one a largish paper, which 
he had got from Mr Garbutt, and 
he says-^' I have been drawing 
my money/ and said he had drawn 
L.85, 16s., and he said, ' what is the 
reason of all this money kept back?* 
I looked at the paper, and told him 
what the sums were for. He said he 
did not want it mentioned to every 
person, for Dalkin, Robert Moon^ 
and some others, who wanted money 
of him, would be at him. I told him 
I had nothing to do with it — I should 
say nothing about it — ^so we came 
home together, and he was backwards 
&nd forwards out of our house, and 
other houses in the town, all the day. 
He laid with me all night, as he gene- 
rally used to do when he came to the 
town. He was backwards and for- 
wards all the next day, and he hired 
a Cart and brought a loom down from 
Robert Moon's, and sold it to George 
Famaby that day, and he stopped all 
night again, and slept with me, and 
then he came to Stokesley on the Sa- 
turday, and tried me several times to 
go to America with him. I went 
with him to Stokesley. We were to- 

S ether awhile at Sftokesley on that 
ay, and then we parted, and t never 
saw him any more until -the Tlrartday 
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following, and he came down to ne 
at Famaby^B shop at Hutton, and 
called of me out, and pushed me sadly 
to go to America with him, and I told 
him I had two ch fl dren, and I shonid 
not leave them, as I was both father 
and mother to them. So he stopped 
awhile, and he said if I would net 
go, he could not force me; bat if I 
would go, I should share with Mm as 
long as he had a halfpevnr. T refused, 
and he stepped on a wtrile, and we 
went out, and I set him down a few 
yards from the door, and left him. 
We shaked hands and parted ; and bo 
ssdd, if Mr Garbutt did not put it ont 
about his money, he would stop a few 
days longer, !f people did net get to 
know about it. I have no more to saj 
about it. That was the very last time 
I clapped my eyes upon hfm. If H 
was tne last words I bad to speak, I 
never was in Crathorne Woods, nor 
Weary Bank Woodii, with Thomas 
Groundy. You may thitik iV^ a fie; 
but if it vrere the last words I had to 
speak, I never was with him. 

" ROBCET GoLDSBeROOGB.* 

He was then committed to Yeit 
Castle, to take his trial at the next 
spring assizes for Yorfcehfre — an oc- 
casion looked forward to with univer- 
sal interest by the inhabitants of that 
great county. Accordingly, at nine 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 
9th of March 184S, he made IJiis 
appearance at the bar of the Crown 
Court, before Mr Baron Rolfe— than 
whom a more patient, acute, and dear^ 
headed judge could not have been 
selected to try such a case — ^to meet 
the fbarfhl charge now nrade agafnrt 
him, of the •« wilful murder of Wil- 
liam Huntley, by discharging at Wm 
a loaded gun, and thereby giving tiim 
a mortal woimd, of which he faistanlfy 
died." 

•• Put up Robert Qoldsijoronglu*' 
Bald the clerk of arraigns to the go* 
vemor of the castle, as soon as Mr 
Baron Rolfe had taken his seat ; and 
in a few moments' time a man was 
led along to the bar of the court, whose 
appearance instantly excited in me a 
mixed feeling of pity and suBpicion— 
the latter, however, predonunatSnip. 
He was fbrty-seven years of age, of 
average make and lreight« irearing as 
old but decent-looking drab great- 
coat, a printed cotton neekerchiefl 
clean Bhirt«collar, andapilr of som^ 
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bairand iHtiflkarf were of a Ml sandj 
cobMir; bk faee rather leag asdthias 



hb eyes grey, heaTT and elew ia thair 
moveoMatoy and wttb a lad exprefsioB ; 
hit oppw lip losg aod heavy; hie 
moatb cooipreetedy with a eertaia m- 
dieadaa of MiUaBnets aad detonaina- 
tioB. la shoft, his fBatarei were aka- 
gethar of a rigid aaet and a pMeg- 
matiaehaffacter, wearing aa eapreesioa 
of gneat aaidety aad depreeiiaB. 
Whalerar iaward emetioa he aught 
be ezpetieaciagy he Dreeerved an ex- 
tamal ooaiposare of aianoer. On 
being pl a e o d at the bar, he retted hie 
aruH on the iron bar, wkh hk haads 
eUepedtagelber^-neverrenoTiag the 
giofw he worew This was the attitade 
wbieh he presenred, wkh searce any 
"^Kariation, dariag the whole of his 
two daysT trial. He pleaded ^ Net 
Guiity,'' with aa air of SMKlestfiraioess 
and sadness — eyeing each of his jnry- 
men as tiiey were sworn, and abo the 
jodge in his laipoeiDg emilne robes, 
aad tlie eooas^ immediately beneath 
hkn, with aazioBs attention. He ap- 
peared to ose a man of firm nerves, or 
rather perhapaof slow feeling, who luid 
made np hie wind to the worst. Was 
he not an ohjeet of profound interest ? 
Had he really done the deed which 
now, after so many years' eoneeal- 
ment, was to be dragged iato the 
light of day? Had he shot dead the 
companion walkiag bettde him ia nn« 
sospteions sociality, rifled the bleeduig 
boJk, and then thrust k, ia the dead 
of the night, into the earth ? — or was 
be staadlng there as inaoeent of the 
crime imputed to blaA as the judge 
who was to try him, yet long 
blighted by nojust suspicion, aad now 
de^airiag of a fair trial — the aiise- 
rable victim of blind and erael pnj»* 
dioe— to be oonvleled, wiMn a few 
days hanged, his body burled within 
the nrecinots of the prison | aod pre- 
sently afterwards WilMam Huatls^ to 
appear again, aUve and well 1— 

The counsel lor the proseeution 
opened the ease with eandoor and 
judgment, ^ving a very clear ae- 
oount of the laets ho eapeeted to bo 
able to esUbtbh; and in one of hia 
observatione the judge subseqaenHy 
espraseed his anilous eeaeurrenoe^ 
namely, the neoesstty there was lor 
the jury to be on their guard against 
a eeitaia air of rcMnance wbieh seemed 
shed ofer tite ease» aad against a so-- 



cret notion that the guiH of a long- 
hidden murder was destined, by some 
sort of special providence, tobe broogfat 
home against the person now charged 
with it. I shall now proceed to give 
you a condensed and accurate account 
of all the maieried fkets proved — yon 
keeping your ^e, all ^e wiiile, on 
any points of coincidence or contra- 
diction that may strike yon ; and I 
shall add such observattms on the 
deneanenr and oharaeter of the wH- 
neeses, as may posslWy enable you 
tlie better to a p p re cia te Ae valne of 
thmr eridenee. You are already sup- 
plied with a key to k, in the brief 
narrative I have given yon hi the 
former part of thb artidou 

At the inetaaee of the prisonei^ 
conttsel> all the w i t nesses were ordered 
out of court before the counsel opened 
the ease lor die prosecution. The 
following, then, was the evidence ad- 
dneed to prove, iiut, that WiHSam 
Hoatley had been murdered ; and se- 
condly, by Robert Ooldsborougb, the 
prisoner at the bar. 

WilHam GurhuM, a solicitor^ proved 
the facts stated, at the commencement 
of the narrative, as to the fiunily, the 
property, the person of WBMam Hunt- 
ley ; particularly the prominent toothy 
the payment to him of LM, His. 4d. 
on Thursday the 29d July 1880. He 
bad exanuaed the skutt which had been 
found, and, from his reeolleotion of the 
form of Huntley's countenance, be- 
lieved k to have been his. He had 
never heard Huntley talk of going te 
America. A warraat had been ksued 
against Garbatt in IdiSO, bnt unsuc- 
cessfully, as he bad then absconded, 
and never rinee been heard of. 

Georg€ Famakj^ had known bo^ 
Huntley aad Geldshorough welt. 
They were verr iatiaNito^ and the 
last time ho had seen them together 
was on ThkT$dtn/f filkh July 1830. 
He saw Goldsborough enter Ids boose 
(which was in the same jwrd as the 
witaes6*8 house) about 8 v.m. the 
next day, ^Fridoy,) wkh a scvrt of sack, 
but ooald not guess what k containod». 
nor whether it was light or heavy*. 
Oa the neat evenkig, {Smmday;) GoMi- 
borougb stood at hts window, aad 
pressed the wkness to aecomjiaay hiaa 
to Yarm fair the neat morning* say- 
ing, that a maa there owed him L.6 ; 
which sum Goldsboron^ ofSn'ed to 
lend to the witaeea. Goldsboron^ 
wrat ta the ftiir, and bonght a cow. 
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there, and put it into a field belonging mentioned the circumstaace 
to witness. A week afterwards I was 



at Goldsborough^s, when Dalkin call- 
ed to enquire after Huntley. Golds- 
borough said, Huntley had gone to 
Whitby to sa'd for America. The wit- 
ness had himself heard Huntley speakj 
at different times, of going to America. 

Robert Braithtpotie saw Huntley 
come to Goldsborough^s door, knock, 
and be admitted* about /ioe o'clock in 
the morning of Friday, 20th July 1830. 
He had a particular tooth in his under 
jaw, which pushed his lips out. Wit- 
ness had seen the skull and jaw-bone ; 
and the tooth in it corresponded ex- 
actly with that of Huntlev. Just be- 
fore his disappearance, witness (a tai- 
lor) had made him a dark-green coat 
with yellow roundish buttons, raised 
in the middle ; a yellowish striped 
waistcoat with yellow buttons ; and a 
pair of patent cord trowsers, with a 
yellow sandy cast, and a broadish rib ; 
and he distinctly observed that Hunt- 
ley wore those trowsers when he called 
at Goldsborougirs, at five o'clock on 
the Friday morning. Witness had 
known Goldsborough all his life. He 
was always very poor, and unable to 
pay witness for his clothes without the 
greatest difficulty. 

Jamee Gears was sitting smoking 
his pipe on the road-side, (where he 
was engaged breaking stones,) at Hut- 
ton Rudby, between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon of Friday ^ 30th 
July 1880. Huntley, Goldsborough, 
and Garbutt came up together, lit their 
pipes at mine, and then went down the 
lane, northward, towards Middleton. 
That was the last time he ever saw 
Huntley. On Wednesday , 4lh August 
1830, Goldsborough and I were walk- 
ing together towards some potato 
fields, and he pulled a quantity of silver 
out of his left-hand pocket, and four or 
five L 5 bank-notes out of his right- 
hand pocket. I knew them by the 
stamp to be L. 5 notes. Hetoldmethev 
were Bank of England notes. I said, 
Robert, thou*8 well off— much better 
than I : I work hard for my family, 
and yet never have a penny to call my 
own.*' He said he had got the money 
out of the Stockton-on-Tees bank, 
where he could draw money whenever 
he wanted it, for he dealt in poultry. 
He had always till then been very 
poor ; having many times occasion to 
borrow a little meal and a little fiour 
from the witness. The witness had 



of the 
three men lighUnir their pipes from 
his, to Bewick the constable, on lloii« 
day the 2d August 1830. [If that 
were so, he must have th^i had his 
suspicions againtt Goldsborough ; and 
it la rather odd that two days aftei' 
wards he should be walking so fami* 
liarlv witb Goldsborough, and should 
not have challenged him more strictly 
as to his suddenly acquired wealth. As 
singular is it, that Goldsborough, if 
guilty, should have so stupidly exhi* 
blted it to one who well know his previ- 
ous poverty ; and that, too, at the very 
time when every body was beginning 
to suspect him as Huntley's murderer. J 

James Brailhwatte — The last time 
he ever saw Huntley was about eight 
o'clock in the evening of Frida^t 30/A 
Julg 1830, sitting on a box near the 
fire-place in Goldsborongh*8 house. 
His face was full towards witness, who 
saw him quite plainly. On Monday^ 
2d August 1830, was Yarm fair-day ; 
and on witness passing along the 
high-road, about nine o*clock in the 
evening, he observed a pool of blood 
about fifty yards from the bridge^ 
which is a little below Fozton Bank, 
on the road from Yarm to Rudby. 
He mentioned the circumstance the 
same day to Brigham, the constable* 
About ten days afterwards, in passing 
Goldsborough*s house about ten o*clock 
one night, be observed a large fire, 
and went in, and told Goldsborough 
that there was a strong smell of wool- 
len burning. Ho replied that he had 
been burning some old rags. The 
witness soon after reminded him that 
it was bed-time, and said, <* Aren*t you 
going to bed?" He replied << No ; I 
can*t sleep.*' 

James Maw — [By far the most im« 
portant witness in the case. A vio- 
lent attempt was made to impeach his 
credit ; but in my opinion, and in that 
of all I conversed with, quite unsuc- 
cessfully. He was about forty years 
old, very calm and collected^-with a 
sort of quaint frankness of manner, 
and gave his evidence in a fair, 
straightforward way.] The last time 
he had ever seen Huntley was about 
nine o^ clock on the night of Friday » ZOik 
July 1830, near the bridle-road lead- 
ing to Crathorne Wood, in company 
with Goldsborough, who carried a new 
gun, and Garbutt--all three of whom 
the witness had long known welL 
Huntley wore a dark green coal, a 
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yjellow neckclofhf (that the witness 
particularly noticed,) and darkish 
trowsers and waistcoat. He spoke to 
witness* and siud« '< Where hast thou 
been, thou oaffydog? [which was a 
common expression of Huntley's.] 
Wilt go along with us ?*•—•« No," re- 
plied the witness ; *' yon*ll be getting 
mto mischief wiUi your poaching!*' 
" Do thou go with us,** said Huntley ; 
** we*re going to try a new gun, 
and, if we catch a bare, we'll go to 
Crathorne, have it stewed, and get 
some ale.*' He then pulled out of 
his pockets some notes, showed them 
to the witnessi and said, ** Pve plenty 
of money^-I've been to Mr Garbutt's, 
and drawn part of my fortune." On 
this, Goldsborough said, ** Put up thy 
money* thou fool ; why art exposing 
it that way?** and then he added, 
(but the witness was not sure whether 
to Huntley or Garbutt,) << We'll have 
nobody with us.*' They then went 
on through the gate on to Crathorne 
bridle-road, and the witness went 
home, which he reached about ten 
o*clock. [I shall give the remainder 
of his evidence in his own words.] 
" On Saturday, 7th August, Bewick 
the constable and I went to the shop 
of Hall> abutcher at Hutton Rudby, and 
there we had some talk about Hunt- 
ley*8 being missing ; and we and se- 
veral others went that night to Golds, 
borough's house* Bewick said — 
'Goldy, there are strange reports 
about Huntley ; what bast thou really 
done with him ? ' Goldsborough was 
¥ery much agitated* making no answer 
for some time ; then said he had set 
Huntley on the Whitby road as far as 
Easley Bridge, to take ship for Ame* 
ilea. But I said that was very un- 
likely* for there had been no ship 
advertised to go to America. Shortly 
afterwards, he said he had set Huntley 
on the Tontine road, to take coach 
for Liverpool — which was in the op- 

Sosite direction to Whitby. I asked 
Huntley had booked at the Tontine? 
Goldsborough sud no, he had got 
on the coach beyond the Tontine. 
On this we all told him these were 
two opposite tales. I forget what his 
answer was, but he seemed very much 
agitated— so much so, that he quite 
shook, and required to use both his 
hands to put hia hat on. Bewick and 
I at another time went to call on him, 
and found him walking up and down 
before some houses near his own. 
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Bewick said, «Now, really tell us, 
what hast thou done with Huntley ?' 
He answered and said— [that was the 
formal style in which much of the 
witness's evidence was given]—*! 
set him up Carlton Bank, to go into 
Bilsdale, to see some friends of his.* 
We said that was again another dif- 
ferent story ; but I forget his answer. 
The same evening, I and four other 
men, (some of them constables,) who 
all died of the eholera when it was 
here, went to Goldsborongh's house 
to search it — he not objecting to it. 
We found a pair of woollen corded 
trowsers, an old waistcoat, and an old 
eoat. I could almost have sworn they 
were all Huntley's. We also found 
six new shirts, marked * W. H. 1/ 
' W. H. 2,* « W. H. 3,' « W. H. a; 
' W. H. 5,' * W. H. 6; in an old- 
fashioned piece of furniture, like a box 
or press, up stairs ; not in the room 
where one Hannah Best was engaged 
washing. The shirts had been made 
.by one Hannah Butterwick ; she was 
then there, and is now living, but I 
know not where. We asked Golds- 
borough how he explained all these 
things ; and he said that Huntley had 
given the things to him. We said* 
* No, no I he's too greedy a man for 
that ;* on which Goldsborough said he 
had lent Huntley money, and he had 
left these things in part payment. 
There was a watch, seemingly of sil- 
ver, with «W. H.' engraved on 
the back, hdnging up over the fire- 
place. We took it down, and exa- 
mined it. There were two papers 
inside, one with the name of 'Mr 
Needham,' the other < Mr Sr(>phenson, 
watch and dock-maker* Stokesley.* 
Goldsborongh gave the same account 
of the watch as he had given of the 
clothes and shirts. There was a gun 
up the stairs, like the one I had ob- 
served in his hand when I last saw 
him with Huntley: it was new- looking. 
His sister-in-law pointed to it, crying, 
and saying, * Oh, Robert, this is the 
thing thou'st either killed or hurt 
Huntley with.' He replied, < Hold 
thy tongue, thou fool!* and was much 
agitated. I' afterwards made onO 
of those who went to search for Hunt- 
ley's body. About fifty yards from 
that part of the road where the blood 
was found, near Foxton Bridge, I re- 
collect seeing a place, in a potato 
ground, where the earth seemed to 
have been neiely dvg. [It QCrtainlf 
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saems most antccoantable that, if this 
circmnstaiice really had been obierved 
aft that time, a spot so ehaUang- 
iog suspicion should oot have bean 
iastantly exaauned,] After we had 
been searehing some timoy we met 
Goldsborougrh> who said, * Where 
have you been sear<^iiig to-day?* 
Sevecal peraons replied ' In Fozton 
Beek» Fozton Woodbt and Mkldleton 
and Craihome Woods.* Gokisborongh 
answered* * He*s far more likely to be 
found In Stokesley Beek.' '* [ Tke very 
place ufkere iAe Mhdeton^ w^m Jmmd*} 
The witness then described Huadey's 
fhoe» partieularly his projeetiDg toeth; 
and said he had seen the skull. sad 
jaw-bone, with thaprqfeotingtaotiim 
it, just in the same place as Hantley^a 
was, and projeoting in the tame way.- 
. .^/wjSas^^sriaA lived in a house 200* 
yards from CraHhome Wead^and weU 
raoollecled hearing, about eleven or 
twelve o'clock on the aigfat of Friday, 
30th July 1630, (^ Friday belere 
Yarm fair,) a shot fired in tfaie wood ; 
aod a second within about a miimte 
afterwards. It seemed about a qnar* 
tar <if a mile off. He got up ana ha- 
taned; but heard nothing mere. 
There was game in the wwmI, and 
there wtre sometimea pooahers^ 

BariMomew €Md$banmgh — On 
going on Monday ntomiag, 3d Au- 
gust 1880, t0 Yarm fiiir, saw a pool 
of atale^ looking blood, about one and 
a half feet in diameter, lying on tha 
highnroad, (which was not much fre- 
^ttented,) a little on the Crathomo 
aide of the toad, and in a slanting di- 
restion towards tiie gate leading into 
Crathome Wood. He had nodeed 
thb blood belm he had heard that 
Hun^y was orissiag* The place 
where the blood lay was firaos four to 
SIX miles* disttnce from Stokesley 
Book, where the skeleton was found. 

Thoma^Rkhatrdim had sold Golda. 
boreagh a siagle-banielled gun, on 
Monday, 26th Jnly 1830, lor aa. U 
was an old oao, but deanfd and po^ 
Ushed up so as to look like a new one. 
He did not pay for It, saying, he would 
take it an trial. A day or two after 
Yann Fair, (wjiieh was on liAonday* 
2d Auguat 1880,) the witaeas called 
on him frr nayment. Goldsboroagh 
said he wouM retnm k — he did not 
wiant it» and had not need it. Th» 
witaeaa thrust hia finger down the 
vnale» and wh«i he drew it out it 
was dirty with tiie mark of powder. 



The wttnees diowed him 4he finger, 
and told htm he had used the gun; 
which the witness then took away. 
When the witness entered Goldsbo- 
rongh*s house, the latter was engaged 
ata cheat, in which weresomedothes; 
he particularly recollected aedng a 
pair of woollen cord trowvers, bread 
striped, and a yellow oast with them ; 
a yellow waistcoat with a dark stripe, 
wiidi gilt buttons. There were other 
clothes of a dark colour. Thetrowsera 
and waistcoat were Huntley *a— for the 
witneaa had aceli him wear then. Ha 
had alaoaeen Huntley wearing a green 
ooat with brass battoaa, having a nob 
on them. [Thia witness §vw^ his evi- 
dence in a satistetory nmnner; and 
admitted, on orosa-examinatien, faev* 
ing been onoe or twioe, some time be- 
fore, hnprisoned far poaehhgy and 
once for having stolen some goslings ;. 
of which, however, hestrennously de-^ 
oUted that he had not been gaiky. 
Mr Baran Rolfo, in anmmlng up, 
seensed to attach no weight to these 
oireunistancea aa hnpeaching the va- 
lue of hia evtdence.] 

Joseph Dmikm, — Heard on Sunday, 
let August 1880, of Huntley's disap- 
pearance, and went on that ^y to 
Ooldsboiwogh*a,taenqaire tdtw him. 
Qoidsbovengh said he had set Huntley 
along Stokeslay Lane that he wat 
going to sail for ABserica from Whit- 
b5S at four o'clock on the neat mom- 
Mg, (Monday.) Witness said be would* 
go and stop hkn, for be owed wi t n es a 
L.4 for a snit of clotbea. GoMabo- 
rough said, ** Huntlryand I have had 
aU that matter talked over about hia 
owing thee money; he never intenda 
payingtfaeo aodltVef nooeethyga- 
w^ after him.'* The witness, how- 
even did go immediately to Whitby, 
(a diatanceof thirty miles,) and searcfa- 
ed the wImIc town for Unntley, but in 
vttin ! nor was there nrnf vessel golog 
to AoMrioa. When the witneaa men- 
snred Huntley, he wore a pair of pa- 
tent cord tffowsers, with bread rib, and 
veUo wish east. He had pressed Hunt- 
ley several tiases, invnin.topay hisbilk 

Geof^e Bewiekf a llnea manufac- 
turer, and 4dao, in L830, a conalable. 
He bad known Huntk^, and reeoU 
lectcd hia dbappearance. In eon- 
aaquenee of hearing of it, he went 
Boon af^ to HaU'a (the botcher's) 
shop, whepe wiere GcMsboreugh and 
several others t but he did act than 
racaUect whether the 
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was alao there. 

aceompenied wksest^ and he said to 
Goldsboraogh, ** Tbere*a a rapert tba* 
Hmtley 18 misflBng ; vai, m 1 hear 
jroQ were Int with bin, I theeghi yea 
the ykeliest penoo to ask aheutidni.'* 
He repHed^ <' That Hntky had sobm 
rehttaean a* Bilsdate, ^lad had gene 
there to see them." «* Why dieo," 
asked <te wttoese, «" did yoa teU Joe 
Dalkin ke had gene to Whitby» and 
tiienby give hkn a sixty milea* jomaey 
ler ium^t2" He made smm ansa- 
ftbfaetory answer ; hal what it was 
the witness did not recollect. He was 
agitated, and tmsbled. The wiiMss 
thiB said to hsas, ** I nodentand tiwtt 
hast Hontiey^B five shtiiat kow dld'at 
thoseoBsel^tiiem?' He ansmted 
that he had bottgkt them of Haatiey » 
to whiek the witness J sp M e d » ^ I an* 
dentaad yau and Muasley bought m 
web feom Gaofige Famaky hetwesa 
yoDy wkiek made yoa §.f shirtseaek ; 
mad it was aot Hkely that eltker jm> 
conki bay or he weald sell jmi haa 
five skirts; and hefe*a his wtle says 
he was badly off hv sbsrts hairiag 
OBhr a bad one^eoy aad a worse ena 
offP* His answer to this ike witoeaa 
had fbi^gesten. He proceeded to giva 
the saam deseriptfoa of Huntley'^ per- 
son which had been i^faa by the etker 
witoeeees ; addiaff ^ Huntley had 
fomethkng moia reauuteUe abmit Ma 
appearance than most asen;** aad tlial 
lie had seen and eaamtaad the skull 
aad jaw-kene, and believed it to be 
Huntley's. [This was aa impaataat 
witneas; oCrespeotoklaekajneter aad 
appeeraaeo) aad eorreboradog the 
OTidenee of Maw in aoferal BMSt am- 
terial partiealaas. No altoaspt eveo 
was made to shsioe him hf 
miaatioB.] 

JUbrm BMmtkm had Uaed 
Hottaa Radky when Huntley 
mii o sd. He won at that Hme i 
len oord trowsem, with a bread riK 
and yellow east ; and had a yaMew 
waistooal witk a da»k*eeleared stripe 
in it. TkeseartfeleaofdotkesywUek 
witaeso lUMPw at ike tiaio to be Haat- 
ley*s, togstker witk otkera, sheaaw in 
GoldskovDugk's-heaset ia aj(»t of okl« 
^eskienad ehest or psess, about a 
week or fertirigbt after HaaUey was 
Wfaeaakewentia, Golda. 

I waaattkeeheetlookkiflro^w 
the ekilkes, anddid Bol aaem i^ated. 
iSka was eoafldeat abo«t bavtog seen 
the^artioleakt^ 
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John Ktyt was sittii^ on the stefs 
of tho kease next door to Golds* 
borongh*s» on Sunday, Ist AugusI 
16S0, aad saw the witneaa D^ilkin get 
to GeUskoroiigh's houses aad tkna 
eome hack. Goldskeroi^k fottowad 
hsm eut» and then remamed stasdiBi^ 
eleee to the witoess, aad aaid» " Thai 
geatlemaa's been to asy koase^ Mkkw 
for Huntley ; hut Fve told kka ho*i 
aaMiar find him at m^ koosew mut at 
Whiliby, nor ssay where elsel" Tha^ 
WitBess saw Galdsborougk tke aexi 
d^, (Moadi^, 8d August 1«S0»> 
drnrbg kaaw a red eow freas Yaraa 
fidr^ 

JBUmbHA M<ML— On Friday i^ighi^ 
3Atk My i8M> (aot karia^; tbeai, aer 
tiM a week af tarwardflb heard of Hunt- 
ley^s disappearaaee,) between 12 tmd 
1 o^tiiQtfi, was at Mr Bainbadge^ 
house* whioh was jaat oppesito to 
Ckddsberough's. She had ksoaghi 
soaie washing tkiags home. WhiJ* 
there sIm okserved Geldsboro^gh gc^ 
oat of his yard; thea he west up to 
the paUlie-hoase^ Catehasidssi (aba 
a constable^) and tint Ustetted at tk* 
deoTf tken at die lew wtadaw* and tkoA 
feoked up towards the upper wiadowt 
after wkidi he retHraed towards kia 
own house. Wkea* about a week 
afterwards, tke witoess had heard thai 
Huatley was aaimiag* ahe weat to 
6eldBbomngk*s keum^ and fouad hiaa 
siltiaff by a Tory ki^ fircv readiaff* 
" Dear me,'* said the witoesa to him* 
^ this is a krgie fire for summer t" He 
said he had beea burain^ some tkk 
rubbbh» from under tke staups. Theec 
was a strong smell of woollen buni» 
ing^; aad while the witoess was talklac 
ia this w^ to kim, he got up, opened 
the back wiadow, and atood kaaki^ 
for some time agalast it, saying, ** Tm 
only looking oat toget abitof fiuak 
akr." Two or tksee days afterwardi, 
she again saw Goldsbenough at kia 
kouse^ aad saki «< What a aad Ikmg it 
wasif Haatksywasaaai^Mdl'* Snt 
aU be saki was, <* Yoa^U aU see ky and 
bf wkotker heVi anafdered or aotl"* 
About that time he appeared gr«tiy 
troubled m hn adad, aad aot iaattned 
to speak to any oaow Go t dsko r eugk 
waea ^erv poor raatt» scarealy able to 
got a anal of aaeaiy^ and, iu pattiettiaiu 
^▼erykadlydfosaed. Skokaliaiad 
ako bml heard OoMebaraugk, aad paa» 
aiWy H nusley, talk of gotog to Aaa*. 
rita; and thougkt ako had kaard 
GtMskoaoag^ aay that HmHey had 
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gone to America, and had "rued" it. 
[This witness gave her eridence In a 
plaio> straightforward manner^ admit- 
ting that she had had two children 
before marriage, and had been once 
m Jail for an assault^ and once for 
ateiuing geese^the truth of which 
eharge she Tehemently denied. She 
did not TATj at all in her evidence, un- 
der cross-examination.] 

Hannah Best, (mother of the last two 
female witnesses,) used to wash for 
Ooldsborongh once a- week ; and when 
at his house on such occasions, used 
to put one of his two children to bed. 
The last time I washed for him was 
en Friday, 30th Julv 1830; and on 
^at occasion he said he would him- 
self put his child to bed, but gave no 
reason for so doing. During the 
afternoon of that day, she obMnred 
him bring in something in a sack on 
his back, and take it up stairs. She 
eould not recollect ever having seen 
any shirts in Goldsborough's house 
that were marked, and must hare re- 
eollected them if there had been such ; 
nor did she recollect seeing Golds- 
borough looking into a chest, nor with 
any such clothes as had been described; 
nor did she recollect seeing the wit^ 
ness Maw in the house. [This was 
a Tery stupid old woman, of the non 
mi ricordo class ; either really recol- 
lecting nothing of what had happened, 
or resolved to say nothing prejudicial 
to Goldsborough.] 

Anthony Wiies, till within the last 
seven years, had lived next door to 
his step-sister, who kept a chandler's 
shop at Hutton Rudby ; and where he 
had often seen Huntley go in to chanjge 
his money into half-crown pieces, for 
which he always seemed to have a pe- 
culiar fancT. Witness knew Golds, 
borongh well ; and recollected the time 
of Yarm fair, on Monday, 2d August 
1880. On the Saturday before (31st 
July) recollected seeing Goldsborough, 
Thomas Qroundy, and two others, in 
a pubGo-house drinking, in the front 
kitchen; they came in about twelve 
o'clock at night, and remained there 
till fonr o'clock in the morning. They 
had at least thirteen pints of ale ; and 
€k>ldsborough paid for all — giving 
half-crowns, and getting change for 
them every second or third pint. The 
vritness was one of those who had 
searched for Huntley's body on the 
Friday or Saturday after he was miss- 
ing. After having been home to get 



some refreshment, they returned io 
their task; and while at a hay-stack* 
which was near about two miles from 
the place where the bones were 
found, Goldsborough came up, anxi* 
ous and breathless, and 8aid> ** What 
are you doing there? — a lot of fools 1 
If you*ll only wait, I'll bring him fbr# 
ward in a fortnight 1" 

John Duch was overseer, in 1830, 
of the parish where Goldsborough then 
lived; and gave him and his family 
parish relief in the fore part of that 
year— viz. five shillings a- week for 
four weeks. 

Bobert Hall, a butcher at Hutton 
Rudby, saw Goldsborough at Yarm 
fair on Monday, 2d August 1830^ 
buying a red heifer, for which witness 
saw him pay L.7 ; and observed that 
he had paper money, gold, and ulver« 
Recollected abo Bewick, accompanied 
by Mrs Huntley, coming to his shop 
shortly after Huntley was missing, to en- 
quire of Goldsborough, who was there 
also, what had become of Huntley. - 

WiiHam Robinson, a vreaver at 
Bamsley.— In the autumn of 1880— 
towards Martinmas — Goldsborough 
came to reside with the vritness ; no 
took a loom of vritness^ and called 
himself «« Robert:*' when asked his 
other name» he used to sayt " TouA 
ms lightly r He complained, at first, 
of being poorlyy and aid not work for 
some weeks, hot would go out with a gun 
to shoot small birds. When he first 
came, he had on a pur of broadish 
woollen fiawn-oolourea trowsers, and 
had also a black coat* His box did 
not arrive till some weeks afterwards ; 
and then he had a green and black 
plaided coat, a top-coat, two hats* and 
two watches— one seemed an old, the 
other a new.one, and made of ^ver* 
Both had cases when he first came> 
but he subsequently lost the case of 
the old one. Witness never saw him 
with money; but, from his style of 
living, he must have had it Onoe^ 
on witness talking about buying a 
pig, Goldsborough told him not to b^ 
^^mst" for want of a pound or two^ 
and lent him two sovereigns. After 
living with witness a few weeks, he 
went away— northward^ as he said — 
and, after a month's abMnce» returned 
with a woman, whom he said he had 
married. They only took their meala 
with the witness $ sleeping elsewhera 
Thev lived much better than witnesa 
and his family eould afford to liv9. 
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William White, — In the spring of 
1831, Ooldeborough came to live near 
witness's rootbery at Bamsley* nnder 
the name of Robert Towers. He 
used to have witness to go out with 
him shooting, to gather his birds— 
and the first time he paid witness anr 
thing, was a shilling, which he took 
out of a quantity of gold and silver — 
there must have been as much at L.15 
or L.16, and 808. worth of silver, or 
thereabouts. He had a watch, with 
scarlet ribbon and two large seals, 
which he wore — and another with no 
outer ease. He onee offered to sell 
witness the watch he wore ; and on 
his declining, asked him if he would 
buy the inside of another, which also 
the witness declined. At this time, 
he had been about four or five months 
at Bamsley. Once the witness asked 
him where he had come from ; and he 
replied, Darlington. Soon after he 
came, he bought a pair of drawers, a 
comer cupboard, and some chairs. 
He said he had got L.80 fh>m his 
irife's friends. 

• Three witnesses were then pro- 
duced, to speak to the peculiarities 
of Huntley's personal appearance, 
and the correspondence of the skull 
which had been found with the 
form of his face and head. One was 
a respectable farmer, who had known 
him for fourteen years, and said, that 
he had a very low nose and forehead, 
and his head was largeish behind. The 
witness had seen and examined the 
skull—" It was," he said, " similar to 
Huntley's head, his face, and every 
thing about it.*^ A seamd witness 
was a hatter at Hutton Rudby, 
whose customer Huntley had been. 
He required a large hat ; and on the 
last occasion, the witness had found it 
▼ery difficult to fit him. He had a 
particular shaped face, a very short 
one, a broad flat nose, and was very 
much sunk between the eyebrows. 
The low part of his forehead overhung 
much, and then fell back; and the 
hinder part of his head was veiy large. 
The Mtrc/ witness had known ffuntley 
when a boy, i^nd used, with the other 
hoys, to plague him about his tooth. 

Then was adduced the evidence of 
the discovery of the bones, and the 
locality where they were found, of 
which I have already given some ac* 
count. The << Stell" in question 
seemed to be a sort of tributary stream 
to the river Leven, two or three yards 



deep, though not very broad, and was 
occasionally subject to floods, when 
its water would run very rapidly 
down, past the spot where the bones 
were found, which was in a sort of 
small bend or curve of the streamy 
where the current had in a manner 
undermined the bank, which it left con- 
siderably overhanging. As I under* 
stood it, this hollowed part must have 
been still further excavated, for the 
purpose of receiving the body, which 
was supposed to have been thrust im 
<< backside foremost," leaving the 
skull at one angle, and the feet at the 
opposite one of the base of the triangle. 
The soil was, I believe, alluvial. The 
spot in question was a very secluded 
one, being the property of a Colonel 
— — , who had once or twice been seen 
fishing in it. There was a foot bridge^ 
but at a very considerable distance^ 
higher up the stream. The whole of 
a human skeleton was found except 
the feet, the .small bones of nhich 
might have been exposed to the action 
of the current, and from time to time 
washed away. All the bones, and 
particularly the skull, wore removed 
most carefully by the hand, so that 
no injury might be infiicted by spade 
or pick-axe. When first dlioovered, 
it would appear certain that there was 
a very prominent tooth on the left of 
the lower jaw, which arrested the at» 
tention of all those who saw it ; but 
soon afterwards, owing to tho incon- 
ceivable earelcssness and stupidity of 
those intrusted with the custody of 
such all-important articles, and who 
permitted everv idle visiter to have 
tree access to them, the tooth in ques- 
tion— alas !^was lost I I confess I 
have seldom experienced such a rising 
of indignation, as when this disgrace- 
ful deficiency of evidence was thus ac- 
counted for; and had I been the 
judge, the very least symptom of my 
displeasure would have been the dis- 
allowance of the costs of any witness 
in whose custody the bones had bees 
placed when the tooth in question was 
with them. But to return — It was 
now nearly five o'clock in the after^ 
noon, and as the case lor the crown 
must inevitably elose very shortly, it 
was very properly determined upon 
to produce the bones during the broad 
daylight, to enable the jury, jndffo^ 
and witnesses, to see them distineUy» 
As soon as I heard a whispered sng- 
gestion to that ttkct, I fixed my eyes 
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olosdy on ike prboMr. As tooQ aa 
k« heard tke order gi?eii to produce 
the hones» I perceived that he slightly 
changed oolonr; and tiirDing his head 
alittle towards the wtt«e8»-b«i« whsse 
ha expected them to ho ptodaood* he 
i l irt f^ t^ qaick farti?o giaBoos, while 
4LBew aqaaro deal hojc was hroogbt 
ihrwardt and mlockod. To ^ ogre 
of a close obserrerf the prisoner's 
coantenaaeo now evidenced Ate miser- 
able and ahnest overpowering agita^ 
iiott he was ezperieacing— and that» 
wkhal, he was nerving hunself up^ 
00 to speak» to a great effort. I pei% 
cttved his breast twice or thrico beavo 
heavily ; and» thoogh consotoos of be- 
iag watohod olose^ by those around 
hijii, he conld not keep his eyes for 
More than a moment away feom the 
box, with whose mysterious eonlsnts 
be w«s to be so quickly oonfronled. 
At length a dark brown skull* the 
hinder part appearing to have been 
broken off, was lifted ont of the box : 
the prisoner's under lip drooped a 
little, and perceptibly quivered for a 
Homeat or two— and after one or two 
gUnoss at the skull, he looked in an- 
nther direction, his eyes— 4f I know 
§mj thing of human eziNression— fi^ 
of suppressed agony ama terror. Yet 
ngain--Hmd again-^he glanced at the 
daaih bat fearful witaeas produeed 
aga&nst him ; and from a certain tre- 
mulous motion of the ends of his neeki- 
kerddef, I could pereeive that his 
heart was beating violently. Still he 
Bcver moved from the position which 
he had ooenpled siace the mornbg; 
timngh I learnt from one of the tnm- 
keys iriio stood near him In the dock, 
that at the pmod I am mentioning, 
mid also at aaveral other periods of 
4he day, he treesUed so violently, and 
hid knees sesmi i so near giving wa^ 
that they almost thought ho woiJd 
hanre iillen. In these ebaervatkms 
ooneemhig ike pr i so n er's demean* 
•niV I am happy to fiad myself 
^orrdberalad by a learned iirienck 
himself a ^ery dose observer, who 
was engaged in the case, and made 
« poiat of watching tb^ prisoner 
ekwely at the moment whioh I also 
had selected for so doing. He tells 
me that he had also observed another 
iit^ cifcuautanco— that the prisoner 
iistonedwith comparative unconcern 
to thoae poctkms of the evidence 
rokOng to the blood found on the 
coad— the sound of the goa-shotheaid 
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in the wood, his ponession of the 
dotlies of Huntley, and lus conflietiBg 
accounts concerning thom and the 
movemMtsof Huntky ; but whenever 
there was any allusion to the disposal 
jof the bodpr, the carrying of it, and 
depositing it at Stokesl^ Beek, he bo- 
came evidently painfblly absorbed by 
what was said-lagitatod and appro- 
hentive— alw^s, however, striving to 
conceal his emotion. For what roi^ 
son I know no^ but no other |»ortioas 
of the skeleton wero produeed in eouct 
than the skull, the jaw-bone, the teetl^ 
and a portion of the pelvis. I esa« 
auned tbem all very caiefuUy. Tbi^ 
were of a dark bn>wn colour, with no 
appoaranee of decay--on the contraiy, 
they seemed strong and oompacti 
Most of the teeth were solooso as to 
iall out of the sockets, unlem held in 
them while the jaw-bone andftkuU were 
being examined. None of the teeth 
were decayed, but were jast such as 
might have been expected in a healthy 
addt, who had at nil events never bad 
diseased teeth. I examined very mi- 
nutely the socket which had contained, 
when the bones were first discovered 
the prominent tooth — the first molar 
tooth en the left side of the lower la w— 
subsequently so strangely lost. There 
WUB Ut/dd t^)par€ni dilerenco between 
It and its eorresponding socket on the 
otherside of thelowerjaw ; than whidb 
however, it was a trifle deepec, and the 
outside edge nrcjected a little, and 
only a veiy little, more outwards. Bat 
even had they both been preoisely si- 
milar, I conceive it )[et onite possible 
that the tooth may, in life» have been 
a larger one than usual above th# 
gum, and inclining a little outwards, so 
as to cause a perceptible protrusioa 
of the under lip. As far as oiy own 
impression goes, I should certmnly 
have felt the greatest difficulty in pro* 
Aouncing, from the mere i^pearanco 
of the sodcet, that tho tooth it had con^* 
tained must have been such a ptm^ 
nent and projecting one, as to give the 
living in<uvidttal a remarkable peculi- 
arly «r countenance. But it must be 
borne in ndnd that a very strikiog 
prominent tooth that socket actually 
did contain when first removed from 
the earth, unless all the witnesses who 
said they observed i^ Mr Strother the 
surgeon iadnded, are peijured, orla« 
bouring under an inconceivable delu- 
sion on the eulject. The skull was 
dark, aod of compact teature; but the 
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first thing that struck yen wa8> that a 
^reat portioii of the loirer binder part 
mm waodag, and seemed to ha?e been 
broken eff. It had do appearance of 
faa^ngr decayed or Bioi^dered away^ 
b«t of having been firaetiired, broken 
«ff ; but whether before or after deaths 
I cannot Tentttre to oflbr an opinion. 
The ^g9 was revgh and abrapt — I 
BMan not smooth and uniform, but 
etrong and wettdefined. In short, the 
missing part nmsi have been broken 
•ff. I observed no tracea whalever 
^thotnnarka in any part of theskidl 
or jaw. Abent iwo-^rds of ^e back 
fwt of libe sknil were nitstng. If o«e 
mtay be attowed to specnlale in tmt^ a 
«MCterv I siionld say tiMt» if a loaded 
ffun or pistol had been diaoharged dn- 
ffaig lifetime at the person to w hom 
«at skott had b«Aonge4 My with 
the nsnzzle pohited at or near either 
ear, in a direction parallel, or nearly 
aoy with the other ; or iC even, it had 
tieen diseharffcd from -behindy but 
In a somewhat upward direction; 
or if the person had been fetted by a 
lMa?ybkAif lirom behind, andsnbse- 
onently repeated till death ensued ; or 
n, hayfaig been in the first instance 
shot, the back of Ike head had been 
battered in by blows from any heavy 
instrument, wiiether before or after 
^kttth ;«-ki any of these casee, I should 
have expeeted tiie skull, after lying 
ten or twelve years bi the ground, 
wilkont having ever been hi any eoffln, 
to present the appearanoe eshibiled 
by the ski^ in question, while I was 
handling and examining It m court. 
Bat I eonld by no means say that such 
an appearance could not idso have 
been oeoarioned by any violent injury 
•nllbred by the skuU m, eight, ten, 
or twelve veairs after death. It wfll 
be observed that the sknll in question 
was fonnd in atongh davey soU, near 
« stream, where It may have lain for 
twelfe yearS) or more, without pro- 
bably having ever been touched or 
•disturbed since first deposited there ; 
and, whra first discovered, was eare- 
fhlly removed by ^le hand ovly of 
hnm who first saw it. Whatinferenee 
is to be drawn from the Inet that the 
^ull was ftmnd Ml of earth, but not 
the sockets of the eyes, ucmt ^e month, 
I know not. As to judging from the 
m o r e ricidl of the gmNral form of the 
•oavnienance during life, it ia obviously 
« natter of infinite dHBevity. Wlio, 
>^ iaslmie^ eai teO. whether tke 
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party's face was a fat or a lean one? 
All I can say is, that having heard the 
same account given by so many of ^ 
witnesses of Huntley's face and head, 
and withont regarding tlietr ftirther 
statement that the skul!^ in their opi- 
nion, had belonged to li^m, I thought 
it very pr^Nible that such waathe feet. 
The skull was large^ partieularly to- 
wards the back parti the forehead 
narrow, and rather r e t re atin g ; tiiere 
was some sinking between the eye- 
brews; and ftt>m the bones of ^e 
nose» I shook! think it mist have been 
a fiat spreading nose. The only pro- 
fss s i onal witness called, was a re- 
spectable surgeon who lived in the 
neighbonrbood where the boaes were 
found. He swore that when he first 
saw the jaw-bone, a day or two after 
It had been discovered, it contained 
tiie remarkable prejeeting tooth in 
question ; and from the fSrm of the 
skull, and of the pdvb, he was oon- 
fldent that thev had been those of an 
adult male. He also said, that from 
the form of the socket, it must have 
contained snch a tooth as would have 
given Huntley the appearance de- 
scribed bv the witnesses. •* It is,** 
said he, Mding the skull and jaw- 
bone together in his hand, " the ski^ 
of a person wlio had a short romnl 
free, a low foirebead sloping back, 
a broad fiat nose> and a deprmion at 
the top of it. The bones,^ he con- 
tinned, ** appeared to have been in the 
ground nine or ten years : they might 
have lain there as long even aa twenlv 
years; and though certainly much 
would depend, with reference to such 
a point, upon the nature of the soil 
wbere they had lain, he had not made 
any ohemical examination of it. From 
the broken appearance of the skull, he 
pronounced aconfldent opinion that the 
person to whom it had belooged hedged 
a violent death.** In answer to a pointed 
question from the judge, the witness 
repeated that the tooth In question, 
when he saw it in the jaw, prcjeoted 
a good deal more than snob a tooth- 
generally did. So much for the bones. 
There waa offered in e? idence the de- 
position of Thoows Oroundy, (ante, 
p. 657,) and the prisoner's counsel 
strongly urged that it was inad- 
missible. The contrary, however, was 
clear ; and Mr Buron Rotfe so held. 
Oroundy had been admitted by the 
magistmtes to give eiddene^ having 
J^eeo hlmseU; thereby^ exonerated 
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from the charge against him ; that evi^ 
deuce had been given on oath« to* 
Inntarilyy and in the presence of the 
prisoner, who might have pnt to him 
any questions he might have thought 
proper ; the witness was since dead ; 
and his deposition fell within the or- 
dinary rule — being a€bnissible in evi- 
dence ; but what credit was due to it» 
wasy of cqnrsej quite another matter. 
The governor of the castle was then 
«worn» and he proved the fact of 
Groundy*s having been found dead in 
the manner already described; and 
then the deposition was formally read 
In evidence by the officer of the Court. 
Mr Garbutt, (the. first witness^ and 
who was also the clerk to the magis- 
trates) then provedy that as soon as 
the above deposition had been made« 
he, accompanied by a police-officer^ 
went to Grathorne Wood, and they 
found places in it exactly correspond- 
ing with those named in the deposi- 
tion* At the instance of the prison- 
er's oounsely Gemon> the officer to 
whose care the bones had been first 
committed, was recalled^ and produced 
aflat button which had been found near 
the bones, and%hich was of a diffe- 
rent description from the buttons which 
had been spoken of by the witnesses 
as worn by Huntley^for the pnr- 

Sose, of course, of weakening the evi- 
ence of identity. The prisoner's own 
statement before, (ante, p. 558,) on 
being committed for trial, was then 
formally put in and read. This closed 
the case against the prisoner ; and it 
being nearly seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, the Court adjourned — the jury be- 
ing accommodated during the night 
In the Castle, so that they might enter 
into conversation with no persons 
whatever on any pretence. 

When the prisoner was placed again 
at the bar« at nine o'clock on the en- 
suing morning, his countenance bore 
marks of the anxietv and agitation he 
must have endured in the interval, 
and looked worn and haggard indeed. 
His counsel then rose, and addressed 
the jury for three hours, often vrith 
considerable force and ingenuity. He 
impugned the credibility of almost all 
the witnesses— especially those who 
had given the strongest evidence. He 
denied that there was a tittle of evl- 
. dence to show that Huntley was not at 
this moment alive and well — and ridU 
cnled the idea of ^e skull produced 
bdng that gf Huntley, commenting 
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with just severity on the absence of 
the tooth — the great point of the pre- 
tended identity. His opinion, he said, 
was, that the bones had belongcNi to a 
female i and his < hypothesis,' that 
some drunken person had fallen from 
the bridge into the stream, been 
drowned, and the body carried down 
by the current, and forced into the 
bend of the stream, where they bad 
been found. He proceeded to argue, 
at great length and with much vehe- 
mence, that the prisoner's possession 
of Huntley's clothes and property— 
which he denied to be the Met, for the 
witnesses < lied'— -was consistent with 
a scheme between him and Huntlev tQ 
enable the latter to go to America. 
He said the evidence was a tissue of 
exaggerations, misr^resentations, and 
perjuries — the legitimate produce of 
the " blood money" which had been 
had recourse to. If Huntley were 
murdered, again, might it not have 
been by Garbutt ? or Groundy— who 
had, immediately after his false evi^ 
dence, gone and hanged himself, like 
Judas ? He sat down, urging on 
the jury that it was infinitely bet- 
ter that ten guilty persons should 
escape, than that one innocent per- 
son should be condemned; and Mr 
Baron Rblfe immediately proceeded 
to discharge his very responsible and 
difficult duty of summing up the 
whole case to the jury. I took no 
notes of it ; and do not, consequently, 
feel myself warranted in giving any 
detailed account of so critical a mat- 
ter, from mere recollection. None 
of the newspapers have rendered me, 
in this dilemma, the slightest assist- 
ance : for, after giving at great length 
the speech of the prisoner's counsel, 
(who, of course, must take only one 
view of the case,) the view taken by 
the judge^the able, experienced, and 
impartial person, on whose view, in 
nine cases out of ten, adopted by 
the jury, the prisoner's fate almost 
exclusively depends in capital charges, 
— is thus summarily dismissed : — ** Mr 
Baron Bolfe then proceeded to sura 
up, commenting on the evidence as 
he proceeded, and pointing out such 
facts as bore for or against the pri- 
soner ;" — but what those facta were^ 
or how dealt with by the judge, the 
reader of the paper has not the slight- 
est glimmering notion afforded hinu 
If any thing %M by me could have 
the least weight with the gentlemen 
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who peiform the honourable and re- 
sponsible duties of reporting cases 
of law, especially in great crimi- 
nal xnals in the newspapers, I would 
recommend them to give the evidence 
fully, and also a careful account of 
the judge's summing up to the jury^ 
Mr Baron Rolfe's summing up was 
decidedly adverse to a conviction. Ho 
first read over to the jury the whole 
of the evidence which had been ad- 
duced in the case ; and then gave a 
Tery lucid statement of the principles 
by which the law required him to be 
governed, in estimating the value of 
that evidence. He left it fairly to them 
to judge whether sufficient bad been 
done to satisfy them, beyond all rea- 
ionable doubt, that the bones produced 
were those of Huntley ; but accompa- 
nied by a strong expression of hb own 
opinion, that the evidence was of a 
yery unsatisfactory nature. Unless 
they were satisfied on iltat head, there 
was an end of the case ; for the very first 
step failed, viz. proving that Huntley 
was dead. If, however, on the whole of 
the facts, they should feel satisfied In 
the affirmative, then camo the other 
great question in the case^had Hunt- 
ley been murdered by the prisoner at 
the bar? Was the evidence strong 
enough to bring home the charge to 
him ? His lordship advised them to 
place little or no reliance on the evi- 
dence contained in Grouudy's deposi- 
tion ; and then proceeded to analyze 
the viva voce evidence which had been 
given. Even if the whole of it were 
believed by the jury, still it was not 
absolute^ inconsistent with the fact of 
the prisoner's innocence of having 
murdered Huntley, and with the truth 
of his story that he liad assisted 
Huntley in going off secretly to Ame- 
rica. Without impugning the gene- 
ral character of the witnesses, his 
lordship pointed out how unconsci- 
ously liable persons were, in cases like 
these, to fit facts to preconceived no* 
tions, giving them a complexion and 
a connexion not warrantable by the 
reality— and all this without intending 
to state what they believed to be un- 
true. Many of the facts spoken to 
were utterly irreconcilable with the 
supposition of the prisoner's conscious 
guilt; while others again were cer- 
tainly difficult to be accounted for on 
the supposition of hiif innocence. 
Some were highly improbable, and 
others inconsistent ; while in one or 
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two Instances there were material 
discrepancies between the witnesses : 
for instance. Maw spoke positively to 
seeing six shirts, numbered accord- 
inglyt up to "W. H. 65" whereas 
Bewick proves that there were only 
Jive — that Huntley and the prisoner 
had bought a web sufficient to make 
them five shirts a-piece. Again, the 
time and place where the blood was 
found — if found it had been — and the 
two reports of a gun in the wood, were, 
especially when coupled with the great 
distance at which the bones were found, 
circumstances very difficult to connect 
with the death of Huntley, in the 
manner suggested by the prosecution. 
The case, in fact, was distinguished 
by many singpilar circumstances — and 
the duty which thus devolved on the 
jury was a serious and difficult one, 
requiring of them calm and unpre- 
judiced consideration. They were to 
remember that it was for the prosecu- 
tor to satisfy them of the guilt of the 
prisoner — beyond all reasonable doubt* 
If, however, they did entertain seri- 
ous doubts, then it was their duty to 
consider the case as not proved^ or 
— to use a phrase of which his lord- . 
ship did not approve — ** to give the 
prisoner the benefit of the doubt.'* 
Finally, they had sworn to give their 
verdict according to the evidtnce, and 
that only. It was their solemn duty 
to do so, and entirely to disregard any 
consequences that might follow in 
their verdict. The jury then retired 
from court, attended, as usual, by a 
sworn bailiff, and taking with them 
the bones which had been produced in 
evidence. The prisoner eyed them as 
they went with deep anxiety, and was 
then removed from the bar, to await 
the agitating moment of their relum. 
While he is sitting alone in this fright- 
ful suspense, and the jury are engaged 
in their solemn deliberation, let us en^ 
deavour ourselves to deal with this 
extraordinary case, by considering die 

Erinciples which our law brings to . 
ear upon sucb an enquiry — the va» 
rious solutions of which the facts are 
susceptible, and which of those sola* 
tions we should ourselves be incllDed 
to<adopt. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
difficulties the law has to contend with 
in setting about to discover the per- 
petrator of such an enormous crime as 
that of murder — premeditated either 
from rerenge or desire of gain. la 
2p 
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Mich a case the deed is d<me> not sud- 
deBly» epettfy, i^okleBsly— the crimi- 
nal^ Ml the firewy of the moment, 
avowing hie gnHt, or« with the snMen 
feeling of gf at^ed malice^ making no 
attempt to fly from, or conceal h, bnt 
•ecretly, with tine and place so eare- 
fnlly pre-arrangedy as to leave no trace 
of his prssence or his acts, and thereby 
eecure every chance of impunity. Hn 
•ucoess will depend almost entirely, hi 
auoh a horrid emergency, upon his 
forethought and self-possession before> 
during* and after, the doing of such a 
"deed of dreadAil note.*' He wiH 
either be alone in his guill, or select 
a eonfederatey or confederates, not 
likely to hs^ay him. His object wHl 
be entifely to ^Kseonneet himself with 
Uto transaction^ so as to appear equally 
innocent aad ignorant of it j for which 
reason he must, to the utmost of his 
ability, enact, without seeming to do 
BO, the patt of a stranger, shocked and 
horrified, with the rest of the world, 
at the atreoieim act But to do this 
success Ailly, how he must be ever on 
his guard! for if be be taken one 
instant nnawares, the mortal thrust 
eemes, and all is ever. The law, 
therefore, has often to grope in the 
dark after the most atrocious crimi* 
aals. To be cold and circumspect 
when all mankind ace thunderstruck 
with the appalling discovery-^calmly 
addressing itself lo the circumstances 
^en ejttsting, even of apparently the 
most trivial character, amodg^ which 
may be fonnd the faint, vanishing 
traces of the guilty one-^some little 
oversif^t of his — something said or 
4one, or omitted to be sdd or done— 
^hioh no human sagacity could have 
anticipated or provided against — some 
delicate hmt decisive evidence of incou" 
sistency, between one single circum- 
itanoe and a particular person's igno- 
iflnce or innocence of the black 
IMfasaction, must he seized upon 
MRtto it shall disappear for ever— 
•bsortod accurately, and treasured up 
ekfeiyagalnst the proper moment of 
Ittllctoytt^. Still profoundly aniious 
«^lly to avoid accusing the inno- 
isent^'Md^lowing the guilty to escape 
— and aware of the cruel tenacity of 
)Mibnd 'svAplifien, when once roused, 
AgafMt flielddividual, or individuals, 
te^WfaWl^ Whbtttl^ 6ngerb first pointed, 
It is <slew fn Mhn^tmcing the result of 
Ito eartleM'<Mr^l^|^8, even its most 
s«rbgenl€«(itltiai6tts/it8 most conclu* 
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sive evidences. After a mimite and 
accurate survey of localities, the next 
enquiry, in case of a murder, is, with 
whom was the deceased last seen ? 
under what circumstances ? what 
account is given of the matter by such 
a person or persons ? can any tkdtioe 
be suggested on the part of my one ? 
Suppose any itreonsisteney or impro* 
babitity should be detected in tho 
acconnt grven by a suspected person 
of hfs last being with the deceased, is 
it referable fairly to the confusion 
into which such a startling enquiry 
mig^t throw the most innocent person, 
or, the more it is considered, the more 
of purpose and motive is there discerni- 
ble — the more of conscious fhlsehood ? 
Has some answer been spontaneous* 
ly given, suggestive of a necessity 
for some fnrtiwr enquiry, ttie answer 
to which h at once perceived, by an 
e^cperienced and acuto observer, to be 
utterly inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of the speaker's ignorance of the 
tninsaclion in question f Here begins 
to kindle the law's suspicion, bnt here, 
at the satne moment, appear her for* 
bearance and humanity — she will not 
sulfor a suspected person to answer a 
single question upon compulsion, but, 
on the contrary, deliberately warns 
him of the use which may be made of 
his answers. Suppose, however, the 
next discovery snouhl be, that the 
missing person was, within the know* 
ledge of the suspected person, possessed 
of a considerable sum of money at the 
time of his disappearance ; that the 
suspected person, up to that time in 
abject poverty, becomes suddenly and 
unaccountably in possession of ample 
fottds, and, moreover, is incontestably 
possessed of the clothes and other ar> 
tides of personal property which had 
belonged to the missing person ? — 
Yet suppose, on the other liand, the 
suspected person attempts no conceal* 
ment of these facts; and further, 
makes a statement, not in itself impro- 
bable or inconsistent with the previous 
circumstances of the missing pariy, 
tending to throw strong doubt on the 
presumed fact of his dtafh, to say no- 
thing of his murder, which Is consist- 
ent, on reflection, with all the proved 
fkcts of the case, and with that of the 
missing party's having, for instance* 
quitted the country, to return hereafter; 
—here the law pauses, is staggered, 
Buroects she has taken a false first step, 
and begins, with increasing anxiety 
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and diffidence, to enquire farther into 
the matter. The suspected person^ 
in the mean time, makes no attempt 
to escape, though enjoying ample op- 
portunities ; and at length the law feels 
<^ompelled to remove her hand, at least 
for a while, vehement as nunr be her 
fiuspicione as to bis actual guilt. Fresh 
ehrcumstances are brought to light, 
lending to the same condusioB, pos« 
aibly oonslstent with his innocence, 
6ut far more probably with his guilt. 
Still the suspected party flies not before 
the darkening features of suspicion, 
tHit persists calmly in his originad 
version of the afPair. 

First, then, said the law in this case, 
ia the autumn of ISdO^let me be 
assured of the fact that a murder has 
been committed — that the missing per- 
aou is really dead. Melancholy ex- 
perience warrants the anxiety of the 
law on this score, namely, to obtain 
evidence that the missing person is 
aotuaHy dead. The great Lord Hale 
weuld never allow a conviction for 
murder, unlms proof were first given 
of the death of the party charged to 
have been murdered, by either direct 
«videnee of the fact, or the actual 
fiading of the body ; ** and this,** sa3rs 
be» (2 Hale, 290,) <'fbr the sake of two 
eases — the first, one mentioned by my 
Lord Coke : * The mece of a gentle- 
Biatt had been heard to cry out. Good 
mMcief do not kiU met and soon after- 
waids disappeared. He, being pre« 
sently svspected c^ having destroyed 
her for the sake of her property, was 
rehired to produce her before the 
juedces of assise. She^ however, had 
absconded, whereby he was unable to 
predace her ; but, thinking to avert 
auspicion, procured another girl re- 
aembliog his nl^ce, and produced her 
as his niece. The fraud was detected^ 
and,togetherwiih other circumstaaces, 
appeared so strong^ to prove the guilt 
i>f the anele, that he was convicted and 
executed for the supposed murder of 
ha nieee, who, as it aiterwarda turned 
oat, wia still living !* ** «' The $econd 
€a0e»** eontiaues Lord Hale, *' hap« 
pened within my own remembrance la 
Staffordshire, where one A was long 
missing ; and, upon strong presump- 
tions, B was supposed to havenuirdered 
him, and to nave consumed him to 
ashes in aa oven, that he might never 
be found ; and upon this, B was in- 
dicted for murder, convicted, and exe- 
iciited. Within one year afterwards^ 
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A returned, having been indeed sent 
beyond seas against his will by B, who 
had thus been innocent of the offence 
for which he suffered.*' But by far 
die most remarkable case of this kind 
on record is that of Ambrose Gwyn- 
net, who, on evidence which really 
appeared conclusive and irresistible, 
was condemned for murder, hanged, 
and gibbeted ; yet, in consequence of 
a series of singular circumstances, be 
survived his supposed execution-^ 
escaped to a foreign country^ and there 
actually saw and conversed with the 
very person for the murder of whom 
he had been condemned to die. Surely 
the frigbtful possibility of the recur- 
rence of such cases as tbese, warrants 
the law in requiring full and decisive 
evidence of the deaith of the party 
missing. By this, however. Is not 
meant that actual proof of the finding 
and identifying of the body h abso- 
lutely essential. '' To lay doWn a 
strict rule to such an extent," justly 
observes Mr Starkie, " might be pro- 
ductive of the most horrible conse- 
quences.*' Accordingly, in Hind^ 
marches case, (2 Leach, 671,) a mariner 
being indicted for the murder of his 
captain at sea, and a witness swearing 
that he saw the prisoner throw the 
captain overboard, and he was never 
seen or heard of afterwards, it waa 
left to the jury to say whether the de- 
ceased had not been killed by the 
prisonet before being ftirown into the 
sea. The jury found him guilty— 
with tlie subsequent unanimoua ap- 
probation of the twelve judges to whom 
the case was referred, and the prisoner 
was executed. It Is indeed easy to 
Imagine cases in which the bodies of 
murdered persons, especially infants, 
might be removed at once, and for 
ever, by the murderers, beyond the 
reach of discovery. But, to return to 
the case before us. Where was, ia 
1830, the corpus delicti proof of the 
fact that a murder had been actually 
committed? The grounds of suM)im 
don were extraordinarily strong ; but 
our law wHl not convict upon mere 
suspicion. Then how far was this 
essential deficiency supplied in 1841, 
by the discovery of the skeleton, 
coupled with the additional evidence 
which that event enabled those en- 
gaged in the investigation to collect ? 
rirst — Was that skeleton the skeleton 
of Huntley ? It was a very singular 
place for a skeleton to have been ^und 
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ia ; the position of the bones was curi- 
ous, to say the least* strongly favour- 
ing the notion of the body to which 
they had belonged having been hastily 
doubled up and thrust into the earth 
in the way suggested ; the promi- 
nent tooth was a most signal token of 
identity, and as a fact, spoken to by 
several credible witnesses ; the general 
appearance of the skull certainly suited 
the descriptions of Huntley's counte- 
nance and head given by many wit- 
nesses; and its battered, broken ap- 
pearance behind, was, to say the leasts 
a singular circumstance in the case. 
But I can add nothing to what I have 
already presented to the reader on this 
part of the case — and he must judge 
for himself. To come next to the 
testimony of the witnesses. — Let me 
first advert to the circumstance of the 
reward of one hundred pounds offered 
for the production of snch evidence as 
should lead to a conviction. Whether 
or not such a procedure be a politic 
one? whether calculated to assist or 
obstruct the progress of justice? — in 
the one case, by stimulating persons 
who would otherwise be indifferent, 
into ferreting out real facts; in the 
other case, by tempting to the fabri- 
cation of false evidence for the sake 
of gain — I shall not stay to enquire. 
It is in my opinion a question of im- 
portance and diflSculty ; but one thing 
Is clear — the practice affords a con- 
stant topic, under the name of ** blood- 
money,** for vituperative declamation 
on the behalf of the most guilty pri- 
soner, and is calculated too often to 
turn the scale the wrong way — to in- 
cline a candid, but anxious juryman, 
to a distrust of evidence really of the 
most satisfactory description. Of 
course, I can speak for myself only ; 
but I believed that all the witnesses 
intended to speak the truth. I think 
IVIr Baron Rolfe was also of that opi- 
nion, though he seemed to suspect that 
one or two of the witnesses, by long 
brooding over the matter, had got to 
put things together which ought not 
to have been, and even to suppose one 
or two matters to have happened, 
wliich had not. There were certainly 
discrepancies — but none of a very 
material description ; and could it be 
otherwise, when such a largo body of 
witnesses came to speak to so many 
different circumstances, which had 
happened so long before ? An enthre 
concord^ in things great and small* 
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would have been a roost palpable 
badge of fraud and falsehood. The 
circumstance of Huntley*s sudden dis« 
appearance only the day but one be- 
fore a particular day, viz. Monday* 
2d Augiist, on which Yarm Fair was 
held, will accotint for a tolerably 
minute recollection of what happened 
about that period ; and above all, the 
attention of the whole neighbourhood 
was directed, at the time, to the cir- 
cumstances attending so remarkable • 
disappearance of one of their neigh- 
bours and companions. Several of 
the principal witnesses, moreover, 
answered promptly in the affirmative 
to questions put by the prisoner's 
counsel, manifestly for his advantage 
— for instance, as to their having heard 
Huntley talk of going to America, and 
the absence of all concealment by the 
prisoner of the clothes, &c., belong* 
ing to Huntley. As to the discrepancy 
with reference to the six shirts spoken 
of so distinctly and specifically by 
Maw, while Bewick^ whom he de« 
scribed to have been with him at the 
time, spoke of their being only five^ 
and gave a decisive reason for it, 
with great deference to the judge, I 
think it deserving of very little con- 
sideration. Bewick corroborates Maw 
np to Jive of the shirts, leaving it plain 
that Maw is under a bona fide mistake 
— after such a lapse of time — as to 
there having been a sixth. Thus the 
important fact of the prisoner's being 
in possession o^ five new shirts be- 
longing to Huntley, is clearly esta- 
blished; for the mere negative evi- 
dence of the old woman Hannah Best» 
is unworthy of attention. 

Let me first direct your attention to 
Xlie prisoner's own statement — a matter 
which, especially when the statement 
is made deliberately, b always worthy 
of attention. '< In criminal cases *'— 
observes the distmguished writer on 
the Lnw of Evidence, from whom I 
have already quoted — ** the statement 
made by the accused is of essential 
importance in some points of view. 
Such is the complexity of human af- 
fairs, and so infinite the combinations 
of circumstances, that the true hypo- 
thesis which is capable of explaining 
and reuniting all tne apparently con- 
flicting circumstances of the case, may 
escape the tcutest penetration :~bnt 
the prisoner, so far as he alone is con- 
cerned, can alwavs afford a clue to 
them ; and though he may be unable 
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to support his statement by evidence, 
his account of the transaction is, for 
this purpose, always most material 
and important. The effect may be^ 
on the one hand, to suggest a view 
which consists with the innocence of 
the accused, and might otherwise have 
escaped observation; while, on the 
other band, its effect may be to narrow 
the question to the consideration 
whether that statement be or be not 
excluded by the evidence/' Now, in 
the present case^ the prisoner's state- 
ment corroborates a considerable por- 
tion of the evidence. He admits a 
fnll knowledge, on Thursday, the 22d 
July 1880, of Huntley's possession of 
L.85, 16s. 4d., and that Thursday, 
29th July 1630, was *' the very lost 
time he clapped eyes on*' Huntley. 
Nevertheless, four witnesses speak 
decisively to the fact of their having 
seen him in Huntley's company at 
four different periods of the ensuing 
memorable day, Friday — viz. 5o*cloc]^ 
a. m. ; 3 or 4 o'clock, p. m. ; 8 o'clock, 
p. m. ; and 9 or 10 o'clock, p. m. — 
on the last of which occasions, the 

?risoner (having a gun in his hand,) 
luntley, and Garbutt being together, 
and going towards Crathorne Wood, 
to which they were then very near. — 
Was this a mere error of recollection, 
or a wilful falsehood of the prisoner's ? 
Or are all the four witnesses contra- 
dicting him— each speaking to a dif- 
ferent period of the day, and to a 
different place^-in error, or conspira- 
tors and peijurers ? If they bespeaking 
the truth, it is next to impossible to 
believe that Goldsborough could have 
forgotten the circumstance of his having 
been so much in Huntley's company, 
up even to within an hour or two of 
his being so mysteriously missing-* 
knowing that hu movements in con- 
nexion with Huntley had immediately 
become the subject of keen enquiry, 
and most vehement suspicion. If, 
then, he deliberately falsified the fact, 
what are we at liberty to infer from 
that circumstance, as to his object and 
motives? Again. Before he made 
the statement, he had beard all the 
evidence against him read over — and 
a very essential part of it was that 
respecting his having been, so very 
toon after Huntley's disappearance, 
in possession of his clothes, and also 
of a large sum of money. Yet he 
makes no allusion to these matters — 
ndther denies nor accounts for them 
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in any way whatever: and it must 
not be forgotten that, when arrested 
by Gernon in June 1841, he denied 
having ever had any of Huntley's 
clothes, or his watch. He makes no 
attempt to account for his sudden 
possession of so much money between 
the period of Huntley's disappearance 
and the spring of ]831~though he 
did state, tAen, that he had married a 
wife with eighty pounds 1 Nor does 
he offer any explaoation of the con- 
tradictory accounts he had given as to 
Huntley's having gone to America^ 
and his^the prisoner's— possession of 
the clothes, &c ; nor re-affirm any of 
them. In short, his statement appeara 
as remarkable for what it does no^ con- 
tain, as it is important for what it does^ 
I also consider it characterized by no 
little tact and circumspection, on the 
supposition of hb guilt : he frankly 
admits a great deal which he felt he 
might be contradicted in, if he were 
to deny it — viz. his knowledge of 
Huntley's receipt of the exact sum 
(within a few pence) on the day of 
his actually receiving it; suggesting 
B, motive for his absconding to Ame- 
rica, and for his so frequently being in 
the prisoner's company ^ asserting 
that he finally parted openly with 
Huntley at the shop door of Farnaby» 
in the town of Hutton Rudby ; and 
contenting himself with a brief but 
solemn denial of the truth of Groun- 
dy's statement. 

That statement, and its author's sui- 
cide immediately afler making it, in- 
vest the whole facts of the case with 
an air of extraordinary mystery. It 
contains on the face of it surely a 
glaring improbability — namely, thtt 
the prisoner should have been so in- 
sane as to commit himself gratuitously 
and irretrievably to one who he knew 
might immediatelv have caused his 
apprehension, and secured incontes- 
table proof of hb guilt in the mur- 
dered body. Stranger still, perhaps, 
b it, that if Groundy really had no 
further part in the business than he 
represents in that statement, he should 
not have disclosed the guilt of Golds- 
borough at once, instead of continu- 
ing ever after burdened with such a 
guilty secret, and for no adequate 
motive. It is to be observed that one 
of the witnesses, AnthoDy Wiles, 
(ante p. 264,) (Usclosed incidental" 
fy^(foT hb evidence was called with 
another view)— a circumstance worthy 
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of attention — viz. that one of the 
men with whom the prisoner was 
dcinkiag^ oo the Saturday night 
after Huntley's dt8appearance> was 
(xroundy : yet the prisoner says, ** if 
it was the last words I had to speak, 
I never was with him.*' At all events, 
a faint ray of light is thrown on the 
case, by the fact that Groundy was 
actually acquainted with the prisoner, 
and in hi9 company about the very 
time of the transaction deposed to. 
Again, the truth of his description 
of the localities, is confirmed br those 
who went to examine them. Toe pri* 
soner asks him nothing : tvas it he* 
cause he dared not f 

Let us now follow the course of 
eyents. I. take it to be proved be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, that, con- 
trary to the deliberate signed statement 
of the prisoner, he was seen with a 
gun about ten o*clock at night on Fri- 
day, 30th July 1830, in company with 
Huntley and Garbutt, near a lane 
or bridle road leading to Crathome 
Wood. That gun he had purchased 
only a few days previously, but after 
hi« knowledge of the fact of Huntley's 
receipt of his money. The report of 
a gun is heard from the wood within 
an hour or an hour and a half after- 
wards ; Huntley is never seen or heard 
of any more ; and between twelve and 
one o'clock that night, the prisoner is 
observed stealing out of his house, to 
go and listen at the constable's honse, 
and, after being so occupied for a 
minute or two, return to his own. 
The next time that he is seen, is 
when drinking in company with 
Groundy late on Saturday night. But, 
on retnmiog for a moment to the 
wood — it is certainly an embarrassing 
fact that the witness spoke to having 
heard iwo reports within half a mi- 
nute of each other ; whereas the pri- 
soner's was a single- barrelled gun. 
If the witness's recollections were ac- 
curate — ^which I saw no reason what- 
ever to doubt— how is the fact to be 
accounted for ? If the prisoner*s was 
the only gun, it is next to impossible 
that he could have so rapidly re- loaded 
and fired again, especially under the 
horrid circumstances supposed . Was 
there, then, a second gun, which had 
been unobserved by them, and in Gar^ 
butt's hand ?— or concealed, in readi- 
ness, in the wood ? — or had he or the 
prisoner a pistol also, with which to 
repair an ineffectual first shot? — or 



was one of the shots fired by a poacher 
in another part of the wood ? How- 
ever wide of the mark may be all 
these speculations, there was one hH 
in evidence respecting this gun which 
I do not recollect Mr Bai«n Rolfe 
commenting upon to the jury. A daj 
or two after the disappearauee of 
Huntl^, Richardson called on the 
prisoner for payment of this gun, wheo 
the prisoner refused, and returned it» 
saying that he did not wani it, and 
had not used it : on which, Ricfaaed^ 
son put his finger down the muzzle to 
try it, and drew it back all blackened 
with discharged powder, and thuacoa^ 
victed him of a falsehood. What iB«% 
ference is to be drawn from this ? 

Then, as to the blood found on th« 
road, a fact spoken to by two credi- 
ble witnesses at the trial, one of them 
having also named it to the constable 
the same day on which be observed 
it — was it human blood? If so, it 
was lying very near the spot wfaem 
Huntley had last been seen ; and, if 
his blood, it must have been lying 
there, moreover, two days and two 
nights — i, e. from Friday midnigh^^ 
till nine o'clock a. m. on Monday 
morning. The blood was described 
as *' dale looking," and the weathair 
had been fsir ami dry, but the road 
was not a ranch Arequeoted one. It 
was spoken of by one witness as a 
^ pool ;" but if so, it could not hav* 
lain there since the Friday night; 
blood then shed, would have becomn 
a dark coagulated mass, poasiUy oo> 
vered with dust. Again, on the sup. 
position of its having been Huntley's 
blood, he must have been nHirdered 
on the high-road ; was that a proba^ 
ble thing, when they vpere dose by 
the secret shades of Crathorne Wood^ 
to which they were all seen going ? 
May they have gone into the wood ? 
May Huntley have become alarmed 
at their conductr--made his way out 
of the wood into the high-road, and 
there received the murderous fir»of 
his assailants? But the spot whera 
the blood lay was, moreover, from 
four to six miles' distance from Stekesir 
ley Beck, where the booes were 
found. When and by whom was 
Hnntley's body taken to Stokeslay 
Beck ? It could not have been takes 
the same night, at least, it is very 
highly improbable that such would 
be the fact ; for the prisoner was at his 
own house between twelve and one 
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o'clock thfti Bight ; and^ aMordiiig to 
Groand j*B aoeouat* the bod^ of Huiit> 
ley wM lying in the wood <m Wed* 
nesday the 4tth August* Where th^i 
had it lain between the Friday night 
and the Wednesday firilowing ? la a 
secret part of the wood, covered up ? 
or had ic been buried on the Friday 
night temporarily^ io the potatoe garth, 
where Maw aakl he saw some earth 
that looked newly dug ? I own that 
I am not satisfied with the last pteoe 
of Maw*s evideooe ; for it is hifd to 
bellevef that had he really wimessed 
so suspicious an appearasoe» at such 
a spot, after sttch a supposed tiMgedgs 
and when actually in qoeat (S the 
body, he must have ealied attention 
to it» and dug it up. I ought to men** 
tion, however, that it did not appear 
that Maw was then aware of the oiiw 
cumstance of the blood on the road. 
Here let me put together two little 
oireumstanoes in ^e ease, which nsay 
snggest not an unimportant inferenoe. 
It would appear highly probable, as* 
suming the bones to have bean Hunt- 
ley*8, that for obvious rcaaons his 
body would have been stripped of its 
clodiung, to lessen any subsequent 
chances of detection. Now, there were 
no yestiges of clothing fimnd with the • 
bones, and eleven years was not, I 
should think, a sufficientiy long space 
of time to admit of woollan clothes 
decaying or mouldering away so en- 
tirely, as to leave no traae of them--* 
not even buttons of bone or metal — 
with the exception of one lai^e flat 
button, which was found at or near 
the spot, and not answering to the 
deseription of any belonging to Hiui6> 
ley, and possibly there by mere aoel» 
dent. If Hundey had been shot, his 
dothea must have been stained and 
steeped in blood, and the safety of the 
munderera would require the destr«e« 
tion of such evidenees of their guilt. 
Now, several witnesses speak to the fhet 
of Goldsborough*s being seen akme a 
day or two after Huntley's disappeaiv 
ance, in his house, late at night, with 
a large fire (in the first weak of Au- 
gust) burning something that gave out 
a strong «< mmell ofwooUm burning.'' 
May these have been the bloody 
clothes of Huntley ? 

To proceed. The prisoner, seen 
in Huntiey'a company up to within a 
few home of his sudden and total 
disappeanmoa, is seen» the day bnt 
one alter, laying out L«7 in the pui^ 
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ehase of a cow, and in possession of 
both bank^notea asd gokl*~-having 
been, up to a very short time hefoiw» 
in the most ali^^^ poveH^, and even 
destitAidon ;^ — and, moreoveiv in poa< 
sesHon of a laiigie quantity ef elothee 
belonging, unquestiwiahly, to the 
Bussing man. This ef iteelf, nnei<« 
plained, is sufficient te naise a vioienft 
presumpcion of the piisoner's guilt. 
But here also great caution is necea* 
aavy. «< If a berso he stolen firam A," 
says Lord Ha]e» '^ and the same day 
B be found on him, ift is a atreng pre* 
sumption that B stole him. Yet I do 
recollect that, hefbre a vary learned 
and wary judge, in such an instance 
B was condeflUMd, and executed, at 
Oxibfd aseiECS : and yet, within two 
assizes afterwards, C being appre«t 
bended for another robbery, upon his 
judgment and execution oonlbsaed that 
he had been the man who stole the 
horse, and that, being closely puraued, 
he desired B, a strangeiv to walk his 
horse for him, whUe he turned aside, 
as he said, for a neoestary occasion, 
and escaped, and B was apprehended 
with the horse, and died ianooently. 
Now, in the present ease, bene i»a 
man suddenly missing, known to havo 
been possessed of a eonsidesnhle sum 
of monej^ — the prisoner to have been 
aware of it— 4o have been seen in his 
company up to almost the last moment 
before bis disappearanoe — to become 
suddenly eariohed, halving previously 
been a pauper-— and in possession of 
yfory nuiny articles ef clothing beloag- 
kig t^ the missing man. All these 
oircumatanees point one way; bnt 
then, on the other band, no attempt 
is made to conoeal hia possession of 
either money or olothes, nor to eatepe 
or quit the neighbourhood during the 
time when suspicion was hottest. 
Then he gives certainly contradictory 
answers concerning the way in which 
he became posaaised of these matters 
-^but aU way be reconciled with the 
story he tails, that the missing man 
has gone to Anaerica, and ti»tlie (the 
prisoner) sseishid him, aadatUl seeksto 
baffle the pursuit of his absent fHend. 
Bnt if the latter story b* true, is it 
probable, is it eredihle^ thai Huntlen 
meditating such an expedilsoo, would 
ficst strip himself of all his newly-puru 
chased clothes, knve them behind hiob 
and never afterwards eome Off land to 
daim them ? But all the facta of the 
ease, as fairly and aa atouiataly stah' 
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ed as I know* are now 
you ; and b not this indeed a striking 
specimen of the importance of, and 
the difficulties attending, circumstan- 
tial evidence ? I shall proceed to pro- 
pose several hypotheses for your con« 
slderatiouy in order to see whether 
any of them will reconcile all the cir- 
cnmstancesy or which of them will re- 
concile most of them, and in the most 
natural manner. " Tne force of cir- 
cumstantial evidence* heing exclusive 
in its nature* and the mere coincidence 
of the hypothesis with the circum- 
stances beiog* in the abstract* insuffi- 
cient* unless they exclude every other 
supposition* it is essential to enquire* 
with the most scrupulous attention* 
what other hypotheses there may be 
agreeing wholly or partially with the 
facts in evidence. Those which agree 
aiven partially with the circumstances 
are not unworthy of examination, be- 
cause they lead to a more accurate 
examination of those facts with which, 
at first, they might appear to be in- 
consbtent ; and it is possible that on a 
more accurate examination of these 
facts* their authenticity may be ren- 
dered doubtful* or even altogether dis- 
proved." The same able writer from 
whom thb passage b quoted, Mr Starkie* 
has another observation, which also 
I wish you to take along with you in 
dealing with the facts of this case. 

*'To acquit, on light, trivial* and 
fanciful suppositions* and remote con- 
jectures* b a virtual violation of the 
juror's oath ; while* on the other hand* 
he ought not to condemn, unlev the 
evidence exclude from his mind all 
reasonable doubt as to the guilt of the 
accused* and urtiess he be to convinced 
by the evidence, that he tvoM venture to 
act upon that conviction, in matters of 
the highest concern and importatice to his 
own interest,** 

Fin,t Hypothesis, — Huntley really 
did go off in the way alleged* to Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere* to avoid his creditors* 
and abo hb wife* and be relieved from 
the burden of supporting her. He 
may have since died a natural — an ac- 
cidental— or a violent death* under 
circumstances depriving him of the 
opportunity of dbposing by will of 
what he knew was coming to him ; and 
this death may have happened very 
shortly after his departure. He left 
the more valuable portions of hb clothes 
and property, and a great portion of 
hii money* in Goldsborough's hands* 
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laid before to be forwarded to him ; and Golds* 
borough acted dbhonestly by him* ia 
disposing of the clothes and spending 
the money. Huntley may be now ali ve, 
and meditating a retnm home. 

Second Hypothesis. — Huntley b dead* 
and was murdered by Garbutt* in whose 
company he had been left by Golds- 
borough Garbutt being also pursued 

by the officers of justice for other of* 
fences* hastily absconded*, and may 
now be dead* or abroad. 

Third Hypothesis.^GrovLudj was 
the actual murderer* possibly instiga- 
ted by Goldsborough; or Goldsborough 
only subsequently informed by Groundy 
of the munier* and insisting on receiv- 
ing a great portion of the money* as 
the price of hb silence.— He commit- 
ted suicide from fear lest his guilt 
should come out in court* at the trial 
—through his bdng unable to stand 
solemn and public questioning upon 
the subject. He may have been also 
partly influenced by remorse at having 
wrongfully sworn away the life of 
Goldsborough. 

Fourth Hypothesis.'- Groundy, Gar- 
butt* and Goldsborough* or Groundy 
and Goldsborough, were all concerned 
as principals in the murder. The se- 
cond gun was Groundy^s* who joined 
them in the wood. 

Lastly. — With reference to the pri- 
soner at the bar, let us enquire more 
fully* whether hb guilt or innocence 
b more oonsbtent with the proved 
facts of the case. 

If innocent, he must stand or fall 
b^ his story of Huntley*s having left 
bim on his way to America* af^r la 
Tain presdng Goldsborough to accom- 
pany him. It certainly does appear 
that Huntley had contemplated such a ' 
step* and there are other circumstances 
favouring the notion that Goldsbo- 
rough and Huntley had been busily 
concerting a scheme for Huntley's go- 
ing off privately to America. He was* 
during the whole of the time between 
the 22d and SOth July* incessantly 
condng over to Goldsborough* and 
remaining in hb company. At five 
o'clock m the morning of the day of 
his disappearance* he was seen coming 
to Goldsborough't house* where he was 
immediately admitted. They may have 
arranged that Goldsborough should go 
and fetch Huntley's things* the same 
day* from Huntley's to Goldsborough's 
house* to keep for* or send after* 
Huntley; in pursuance of which Golds- 
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borough wenty and returned with the 
articles in question in a sack, during 
the afternoon of the same dajr. It 
may have been a part of the arrange- 
ment, that Huntley should leave aeon* 
siderable portion of his money in Golds- 
borough's hands, for safety's sake— to 
be remitted as Huntley might want it. 
Or Goldsborough might have promised 
and intended to follow him shortlv 
afterwards ; but fondness for his child- 
ren may have kept him back — and he 
may have determined on playing 
Huntley false, and appropriating the 
money and property left with him to 
his own use, relying on Huntley's not 
Tenturing to return, lest he should be 
saddled with the support of his wife ; 
but if he should return, then resolving 
to impose on him as much difficulty 
as possible in claiming his own, by 
converting his money and articles of 
furniture, and of farming purchases. 
Hb contradictory accounts of Hunt- 
ley's movements are consistent with 
hit wisfi to baffle the pursuers of 
Huntley, by putting them on false 
scents ; and this may serve to explain 
his light jocular tone in speaking of 
HunUey's absence : — ** You*ll all see, 
by and by, whether he's murdered or 
not." In this view of the case, the 
blood on the road, the gun-shot in the 
wood, and the burning of clothes soon 
afterwards, if such facts really hap- 
pened, have no true connexion with 
each other ; and the skull and bones 

g reduced, were not the skull and 
ones of Huntley. Let it, moreover, 
be borne in mind, that Goldsborough 
did not attempt any concealment of 
property or money, or escape— neither 
after nor before suspicion had settled 
on him — not even when set at liberty 
after his arrest in the month of July 
1841. 

But if the prisoner be guilty^ let us 
imagine that, from the time of learn- 
ing that Huntley had become possess- 
ed of so considerable a. sum or money, 
the prisoner had conceived the idea of 
destroying him in order to obtain that 
money, and in such a manner as to 
warrant the belief of the neighbour- 
hood that he had only carried in- 
to effect his previously expressed in- 
tention of going off to America. 
That in pursuance of such an inten- 
tion, Huntley had sent his clothes, 
&c., on the Friday, to the prisoner's 
house — that, in short, they formed the 
contents of Uie bag, or sack, which the 
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prisoner was seen carrying into his 
house on the Friday afternoon. That, 
either alone, or in company with Gar- 
butt or Groundy, he allured Huntley 
into Crathome Wood, under the pre- 
text of shooting a hare, and enjoying 
a pleasant supper together; which 
Huntley, who might have become lo- 
quacious through previous drinking 
with the prisoner, and possibly Gar- 
butt and Groundy, or one of them — 
mentioned to Maw, in a merry humour, 
on meeting him on the road, as de- 
scribed by Maw. That be may have 
been shot, either in the wood, or on 
the high-road, where the blood was 
found; and his body buried for a 
while, or concealed in the wood till it 
could be permanently disposed of. 
That the prisoner then returned to 
his own house, and having been, pos- 
sibly, alarmed by some noise into tho 
suspicion that his motions had been 
watched, slipped out, shortly after- 
wards, to ascertain whether there were 
any grounds for his fears. That he 
then cleansed himself from any marks 
of the deed.in which he had been en- 
gaged, and resolved on the course he 
should pursue — namely, to give out 
that he had set Huntley on bis way to 
America. That, finding the current 
of suspicion setting in more strongly 
against him than he had anticipated, 
he resolved, on due deliberation, dis- 
trusting the chance of escaping by 
flight, to stay and brave it out by a 
bold and consistent adherence to the 
fiction of Huntley's having gone off 
secretly to America. That if neither 
Garbutt nor Groundy had been origi- 
nally parties to the murder, the pri- 
soner may have taken both, or either, 
subsequently, into his confidence, to 
secure his or their assistance In suc- 
cessftdly disposing of the body ; re- 
warding him or them by a sum of mo- 
ney, which he might have represented 
as being the greater portion of what 
he had found on the person of Hunt- 
ley. That the prisoner, either alone, 
or assisted by one or both of these 
men, afterwards disinterred the body, 
if temporarily buried, or removed it 
from any place where it had lain hid, 
and carried it to Stokesley Beck, at 
night-time, and thrust it, naked, into 
a bole they dug into the bank of the 
Beck, as a place distant, secluded, and 
to escape suspicion— bringing home 
the bloody clothes, and burning them 
as soon as possible. That, subse* 
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qaentljy he became agitated, silent* 
and reserved — tormented by his own 
reflecttonsy and terri6ed by the con- 
tinned strength of public suspicion* 
and the search after Huntley's body. 
That hb object being to divert the 
searchers* if possible* from proceed- 
ing towards Stokesley Beck* he con- 
ceived himself likely to attain that 
end by himself suggesting that the 
body might be found there^>a bold 
and desperate expedient, founded on 
the belief that any suggestion of that 
sort by himt would certainly be disre-' 
garded. That* finding the search at 
length abandoned, and the vehemence 
of public suspicion to be abating, but 
yet rendering his conUnuance at Hot* 
ton Rudby troublesome and dangerous, 
he resolved to transfer his residence* 
under a forged name* to Barnsley. 
That when* so many years afterwards* 
so abruptly challenged as the mur- 
derer of Huntley* he was thrown off 
his guard* so as to forget the notoriety 
of his having possessed the clothes 
and property of Huntley, and denied 
that fact to the officer who took him 
into custody. That he was dismayed 
bv the appearance of Groundy against 
him* and dared not ask him any ques- 
tions* lest he should thereby reveal 
more of the transaction ; and* conse- 
quently* felt compelled to content 
himself with a general denial of 
Groundy*ft statenients. That ha in- 
wardly shrunk from the frightful spec- 
tacle of the shattered skull* knowing it 
to be that of Huntley — and that hob- 
Roa looked up at him from these eye- 
less sockets. 

But stay I A sudden stir announces 
the return, aflter a long absence* of the 
jury ; and the crowded court is quickly 
hushed into agitated silence* as the 
jury enter — the foreman carrying with 
him the skull and bones ; and the 
prisoner is re^^ placed at the bar to hear 
his doom. The judge has in readi- 
ness, but concealed, the black cap* 
should it become* within a few mo- 
ments, his dreadful duty to pronounce 
sentence of death upon the prisoner. 
The names of the jury are called over 
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one by one, and the prisoner eye« 



them with unutterable feelinge. Then 
comes the fearful moment. 

Clerk of Arraigns — Gentlemen of 
the Jury* ane you agreed upon your 
verdict? — Do you say that Robert 
Goldsborough* the prisoner at the bar* 
is guilty of the murder and felony 
with which he stands charged^ or «ot 
guilty ? 

Foreman^-^^oT Guilty, 

Ckrh of Jrraigtu^GGuthvMXi of 
the Jury, you say that the prisoner at 
the bar, Iloberi Goldsborough, is not 
guilty. That is your verdiot ; and sa 
you sa^ all ?-^(To the Governor of the 
Castle)— «" Remove the prisoner fi?om 
the bar." 

The verdiot did not seem wholly 
unexpected by the audience ; and it 
was received in blank silence. The 
prisoner exhibited no symptoms of 
satisfaction or exultation on hearing 
the verdiot pronounced; bnt mainr 
tained the same phlegmatic opfireued 
air which he had exhibited through- 
out. As soon, however* as he was 
removed from the bar, and before h» 
had quitted the doek* he whispered* 
with tremulous eagerneas* in the ear 
of the officer — <* Can iAey try me again, 
lad f* " No ; thou*s clear of it now* 
altogether**' was the reply: on whieh 
Goldsborough heaved a very deep 
sigh* and said, *' If they*d put me oa 
my trial in 1S30* I could have got 
plenty to come forward and clear me.** 
Within half an hour afterwards* he waa 
seen dressed as he had appeared at 
the bar of the court, only that he had 
his hat on* and carried a small bundle 
of clothes tied up in a blue and white 
cotton handkerchief under big arm* 
walking quietly out of the frowning 
gates of York Castle* once more a free 
man* to go whithersoever he chose. 
He was quickly joined by two mean- 
looking men; and spent the next hour 
or so in walking about the town* and 
looking in to the various shop-win- 
dows* ocoasionally followed by a little 
orowd of boya aud others who had re- 
cognized him. 



How noWf dear Chriatopher* lajr you ? or you, candid and attentive reader ? 
Had you been upon the jury* ^otud you have said — Guilfy, or Not QuiUy f 
1 am* aa ever* dear Christopher* your loving friend* 

Q. Q. Q* 
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:0 AFHRODITB.— HOMfiB. 

BY THE TRANSLATOR OF B0MBE*8 HYMNS, BKZTCRJ^S, ETC. 

Of the fair Queen of CypniBt tell me, mw, 
Th' all- golden Aphrodite and her doingt ; 
She sweet desires did into gods infuse. 

And tame the baarts of mortals to her wooings.^ 
She gave the birds their cooiAgs ; 
And every brute and beast of land or ocean 
To her obedient are» and feel inspired ooramotion* 
Three only could she never yet persuade 

By any wile or art — the wondrous child. 
Of aegis- bearer Jove, the blue* eyed maid. 
For never deeds of love lier heart beguiled. 
But only tumults wild ; 
Conflicts of Mars— .the glory and the rage 
And roar of battle— these did all her thoughts engage. 
For she, Minerva first taught man to build 

Chariots of war, with many a brazen pin. 
And punctures bright, with brazen lustre fill'd. 
In quiet homes, and far fVora battle's dui, 
Maidens of softest skin ; 
Their virgin tasks *twas her delight to teach. 
Inspiring skilfoi purpoee in the heart of each. 
Nor could the laughter^loving Aphrodite 

Move Dian, glorying in her golden quiver. 
And shafts that 'mong the quarry slay the mighty^ 
And the vast beasts on mountain top deliver 
Into her hands, and give her 
Dance, lyre, and ahonting^ idl her joy and trusty 
And shade-retiring groves, and cities of the just* 
Nor did chaste Vesta yield to deeds of love- 
Vesta, she first of the Satumian brood. 
And last-bom Vesta, by the will of Jove, 
Revered, whom Neptune and Apollo woo'd. 
But she their suit withstood ; 
And resolute of choice denied them both— 
Touch*d the great father's head and swore a mighty oath. 
That she would live for aye in virgin state. 

And, for that oath stands perfect, Jove*s decree 
Gave seat and maintenance — immaculate 

To sit in Heaven's mid-house — and where may be 
Temple, there every knee^ 
Before all other Gods, to her must fall. 
As she w«re ^lecial Queen, and President of all. 
These three alone never her soft persuasion 

Nor wile oould bend— but not a thing beside^ 
That breathes in Heaven, or over Earth's creation. 
Could find esQ«pe,-^Tbe Thunderer in his pride, 
Ev'n him did she deride. 
And turn, whene*er she wilFd, what greatest is 
To yield to woman*s iov^ and own more sovereign bliss. 
So readily did she his mind bciguile. 

Secretly, Aphrodite, orafly Queen, 
Deceiving Juno with her practised wile. 
The sister- wife : nor was more glorious mien 
Among immortals seen. 
Than such as Juno for her hirthiight took.; 
Rhoea to Saturn bow this queen of heayanly IpJ^Jfed by GoOqIc 
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Jove took her to bii bed and to his throne. 

But he, in turn, in Aphrodite's heart 
Put amorous fire, that not herself alone. 
In her own chaste conceit, should stand apart. 
Mocking- at others* smart s 
How mortals and immortals in embrace 
She had compeird, and fiird the world with spurious race. 
And all her sweet sly laughter to prevent. 

That she before them all might never say. 
That she celestial goddesses had sent 
To beds of mortal men, wherein they lay ; 
He did himself assay, 
And with like trial Aphrodite led 
To love Anchises, and to sigh for mortaVs bed. 
She saw that shepherd on the rock-built height 

Of Ida, source of many a gushing stream. 
Among his herds there feeding — and the sight 
Of beauty she did more than mortal deem. 
Like a deluding dream. 
Took every sense but of that wonder seen ; 
And quite amazed in love the laughter- loving Queen. 
Thence to her Paphian temples* sacred floors. 

In odoriferous Cyprus straight she went ; 
And entering closed the ever-shining doors : 
There her fair limbs the Graces laved with scent 
Ambrosial ravishment. 
Such unguent as alone immortals nse. 
Till all her presence did enchantment new diffuse. 

Round her her own celestial robe she drew — 

Golden she moved — the fragrant Cyprus left ; 
Swift on the ambient clouds her presence threw. 
That quickly closed where*er her path she cleft. 
Hastening of her bereft : 
Then gushing Ida reach'd, mother of bold 
And venturous beasts, she sought at once the shepherd's fold. 
About her came grey wolves with sportive paws 
Uplift, and wagging tails — grim lions, bears. 
And hungry panthers with their panting jaws. 
Fawning — and she right glad, in amorous pairs, 
Dismiss'd them to their lairs ; 
And off they flew, prick'd on with new desires. 
To hide in forest gloom and quench their savage fires. 
She sought the shepherd's home ; Anchises there. 

In his full beauty, gift divine, she found ; 
As to and fro he paced—nor others were. 
For they had with their herds to grassier ground 
^ Dispersed all around : 
And while to shepherd tunes in shepherd mood 
His lyre he struck, Love*8 Queen before him softly stood. 
Not in complete divinity array*d. 

Whose perfect blaze would mortal sight subdue. 
But in the virgin semblance of a maid. 
Of fairest mien, and beauty's so rich hue, 
That were the vision true. 
Or false, Anchises wonder'd as he saw. 
And scarcely kept his thought of love nnmix'd with awe. 

Amazed he view'd her stature, her attire. 

Her bracelets, and her bucldes glittering bright ; 
The robe she wore was like the glistening fire; 
And her soft neck with golden rows was dight. 
Yet did outshine them quite ; 
And lustre like the moon, all strangely shed, r~^ j 

As with a sacred light her bosom overspread. Digitized by vjOOg IC 
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His yery soul was all one glow of lovo • — 

And thos be spake — " Hail» queen 1 or if thou be 
Of the celestial goddesses above. 
Yet Yisitest this shepherd-home and me ; 
Say, do I Dian see» 
Latonay Aphrodite gold-array *d« 
Themis of glorious birth, or yet the blue-eyed maid ? 

'* Or of the lovely Graces art thou one» 

That do with all Immortals consort take* 
(Yet hare themselves immortal guerdon won,) 
Or nymphs that haunt these woodlands, hill and brake. 
Fountain and grassy lake ? 
For I will build to thee in some fair place. 
And day by day thy fane with rite perpetual grace. 

** So grant me with a williog mind, among 

The Trojan race in virtue to excel ; 
And o£bpring that shall flourish brave and strong ; 
That I may see good days, and peaceful dwell. 
Beloved and loving well ; 
While all thb race shall mv last thoughts engage — 
So gently may I pass the threshold of old age.*' 
** Anchises/* Aphrodite thus replied, 

" Most loving glory of man's race forlorn. 
Nor goddess I, nor yet to gods allied ; 
Mortaly let no false title me adorn. 
Of mortal mother bom. 
My father, Otrens — hast thou heard the name ?— . 
Over all Phrygia reigns, a king well known to fame. 

** Familiar as my own the Trojan tongue — 

A Trojan nurse at home my nurture tended. 
Who from my mother's arms received me young ; 
And in our prattle so both tongues were blended. 
That ere my childhood ended, 
The Trojan speech well as my own I knew : 
But let me turn to tell of him that Argus slew. 

'' But now the golden wanded* Argicide, 

As I was sporting many Nymphs among, 
Alphesibean Nymphs, the virgin pride 
Of Dian's choir, as glad we daaced along. 
He snatch'd me from the throng : 
Away— man's cultured ways are pass'd — we haste 
O'er wilds where stalking beasts howl o'er the shadowy waste. 
" My feet s^em'd not on earth, so swift we sped-^ 

His purpose then declared the Argicide : 
That Fate had caird me to Anchises' bed. 
To bear him offspring brave, his virgin bride ; 
And, as he spake, he hied 
Up to the gods immortal ; I to thee 
Come as thy bride, and yield to potent Destiny. 

'' I do entreat, by Jove, and for the sake 

Of thy good parents — ^for such there must he- 
Show me to them the spotless bride you take. 
That they, thy brethren, and thy kin may see 
If I unworthy thee, 
. Unworthy them, and of their blameless life 
Come to thy arms^or am thy true, thy virgin wife. 

••To the steed- loving Phrygians quickly send 

Swift messenger to let my father know. 
And anxious mother. Treasures without end,* 
And raiment costly, will they soon bestow— 
Take, and in gifts o*erflow 
That know not stint ; then marriage feasts prepare, 
Sach as men honour, and the gods delight to share.** by CiOOqIc 
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She spake 5 and cast into AmMses' beart 

A pawionate sireet love ; — wid Unis he sddy 
«< If Otreus be thy father, and tboe art 
Of mortal mother boni> and HeroKs led 
Divinely to my bed ; 
Thou shah indeed be call'd my bride for ever. 
Nor shall or man or god thee from this bMom sever. 
«' And now, e'en now wiW I ^ngey tbo6^ now, 

Tliis hoHT-^ad cho* Apoilo tix^e ibonM stand, 
His deatdlleat trrrow stretch'^^ with knitted brwr, 
I woiM bat stay a little spoee bis hand. 
Short while my fete withstand ; 
Till I had ta'en thee, lovelies*, to my bed. 
Then, not till then, content, would join the ghocdy dead.'' 
Her hand he seixed, consenting— gently woo'^. 

She moved— yet half drew back, with dowweaat eye 
Moved toward the coueh, with sofkeat eovering apretid ; 
The couch where was Aochnes wont to Me ; 
There skins of every dye, 
Of many a bear and deep-toned iion lay. 
That on the mountain top himself did kiU and flay. 
That reached, he did nntie .whatever hid 
Her lovely body from his perfect look. 
Brooch, necklace, bracelet— .then her zone undid ; 
And her most goi^eous nrantle, that off-shook 
Delicious fragrance, took. 
And placed them all upon a silver seat ; 
With an Immortal lay— nor knew the godVi de<5ci<t. 

And now, what time the shepherds drive to foki» 

And flocks and herds are from their pastures gone. 
And deep-spread sleep did still Anchises hold ; 
She rose, array 'd herself— the goddess shone. 
All her bright raiment on ; 
Awhile she stood beside Anchises' bed. 
Immortal grace resumed, and raised her beanteoot head. 
From the soft bloom, as it were Beauty's fount. 

Of her iUumtned cheeks, a stream so bright^ 
Incessant flowed, bewilderieg mortal 'count. 
That all at once might know it was the height 
Of her eelestial light. 
Which she with all her wliole perfection took — 
She waken'd him from sleep, and bade him on her look. 
" Up, Dardan^ why perpetual slumber keep. 
Up, and behold— am I in that same guise 
First seen ?" He heard, and shook him from his sleep ; 
But when he saw her nei:x and beaming eye% 
Awe-struck with that surprise. 
His own bewilder'd eye% he tum'd aside. 
And 'neath the covering of his coueh his head did hide. 

Then thus he pray'd to her— << Hdl, goddess X hail! 

When first I saw, thou wert divine I knew. 
Though thou didst take my senses with false tale— 
Now, by thy JSgis-sire, thyself I sue^ 
Thou leave me not to rue, 
. Among weak men, a poor, a lifeless life,— 
For short his days that mates with an immortal wife." 

Jove's daughter, Aphrodite> thas replied— 

Anchises, glorious above men, nor wrong 
Suspect from me, nor any god beside s 
Dismiss the fear : for all the heavenly throng 
t Love, and will love thee long ; 
A son of thine shall o'er the Trejan's reign. 
Whose childrens' children shall dominion larf ^jtHS'iPy'^^OOQlc 
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** iEneas be bis name, for tbat deep patD> 

Wheress a nortars bed I deig^M to share. 
But (for they little shoir tbetr mortal stain) 
Godlike are all thy race, and ever were. 
That youth of yellow hah*, 
Young Ganymede was cf thy line, whom Jove, 
For all his beauty seized to shine with gods above. 

** He took him to celestial mansions up. 

In that his beauteous form to pour out wine. 
And the red nectar in a golden cup, 

There ministering unto bis guests divine. 
That wondering all recline. 
Tros griev*d, and in his bitterness of wo. 
Whither the whirlwind bore his son, he did not know. 

•* Long, teng did he bewail him, till Jove saw. 
And pitied, and large recompense bestow'd. 
Steeds that the chariots of Immortals draw ; 
And the commission'd Hermes to him show'd, 
By what celestial load. 
Up to the gods the boy had been convey 'd. 
To have perpetual youth and t)eauty undecay'd. 

" When Tros bad from the Argicide received 
The council and the will of Jove supreme. 
And known his son's high state — no more be grieved. 
But his heart waken'd from it's doleful dream. 
Joyous in that fair team. 
The gift of gods, and of their glorious breed- 
He challenged, as he drove, the very winds for speed. 
•• So, golden. tbrowed Aurora snatchM in love 

Godlfte Tuhonns of thy Kne; before 
The knees she stood of the dark-chmded Jove, 
And ask'd for him immortal life ; Jove swore 
Assent — and gave no more — 
While she forgot, more loving far than sage. 
Perpetual youth, and freedom from pernicious age. 
" With well-prized youth, and strength at his command, 

A pleasant, loving life with her he led. 
Fast by the ocean on the verge of land ; 

But when white hairs o'er beard and temples spread. 
Then she forsook his bed. 
She kept him well — yet did at home confine. 
Gave him ambrosial food, and raiment very fine. 
" But when downright old age his limbs oppressed. 

Nor oould he move, nor raise them from the floor. 
That he should keep his bed, she thought it best; 
Discreet Aurora, cautious furthermore. 
She shut his chamber door. 
In rheum and cough there wastes he day by day. 
Nor less immortal than his life, is his decay. 
«' 1 could not bear that my Anchises lead 

A life of immortality like this ; 
But could his form fresh beauty ever breed. 
The perfect semblance of what now it is, 
And to be mine were bliss. 
How full my joy would be, and my consent. 
Nor should one sorrow mar our pleasures permanent. 

** But now, too soon old age that comes to all 

Of woman born, age pitiless, unglad— 
Age that the gods most hate, must on thee fall ; 
And soon tho days will come upon me sad. 
Bringing disgraces bad. 
Evil reproaches on account of thee, gitized by LjOOQ IC 

And I before the «:ods in turn a jest shall be. ^ 
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* " For well will they remember words I said. 

And my contrivaQces, by which they flew. 
Deluded godheads, into woman's bed. 
Their fears of me ; for all did I subdae. 
Alas ! that I should rue 
The hour of sad submbsion, this my shame 
Whereby constrained I can no more their errings name : 

«* For that I too have stooped to mortal day. 

And *neath my zone a mortal burthen bear. 

But when the babe shall see the light of day, 

Dcep-bosom*d nymphs that breathe this mountain air. 
Shall take him to their care ; 
Nymphs that, nor mortal nor immortal quite. 
Live long, and in Ambrosial food alone delight. 

*' They mix with gods upon this ample range 

Of Ida, when the choral dances wave. 
And them not seldom do Sileni strange. 
And keen-eyed Hermes unto love enslave. 
In many a deep-brow'd cave. 
And hence spring up from that miraculous birth. 
Large oaks and lofty firs that grace the fertile earth, 

*' Cloud-communing upon the mountain top. 

And called the grove of gods, they touch the sky ; 
Nor to a woodman's axe one limb shall drop. 
But when *tis time (they too are doom'd) to die. 
Their massy trunks grow dry : 
The bark shrinks up, the branches fall away. 
And then a living soul departs from light of day. 

** These woodland nymphs shall take him in their arms. 

The babe new-born ; and as his form shall grow. 
Thou shalt behold him in his infant charms ; 
And I, for it were fitting this to show. 
Will seek this earth below ; 
Anl bring in his fifth year the child to thee. 
And joy shall fill thy heart so fair a plant to see. 

" For godlike will he grow in form and feature ; 

Thus gifted, take him to high- seated Troy ; 
And there, if any praise so bright a creature. 
And ask the mother of so fair a boy : 
This artifice employ ; 
A Nymph of Ida, say — and boldly state, 
Tne leaf-embower*d Nymphs themselves such birth relate. 

" But shonld*st thou, vainly seeking false renown. 

E'er boast that Cytherea sought thy bed, 
Jove wrathful with his fire, shall strike thee down. 
Thy secret keep — beware the vengeance dread.*' 
She spake, and heavenward sped. 
Hail, Queen of loveliest Cyprus, hail! my verse, 
Commenced in hymn to thee, must other hymns rehearse. 
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CALEB STUKELT. 



Part IV. 
F1B8T Love. 



Once upon the iDclined road of 
error, and there b no swiftness so tre« 
mendous as that with which we dash 
adown the plane^ no insensibility so 
obstinate as that which fastens on us 
through the quick descent. The start 
once made» and there is neither stop- 
ping nor waking until the last and 
lowest depth is sounded. Our natural 
fears and promptings become hushed 
with the first impetus, and we are lost 
to every thing but the delusive tones 
of sioy which only cheat the senses and 
make our misery harmonious. Fare- 
well all opportunities of escape-— the 
strivings of conscience^the faithful 
whisperings of shame, which served 
us even as we stood trembliog at the 
fatal point 1 Farewell the holy power 
of virtue, which made foul things look 
hideous, and good things lovely, and 
kept a guard about our hearts to wel- 
come beauty and frighten off deformity 1 
Farewell integrity — joy— rest — and 
happiness I 

1 commence thb period of my his- 
tory with the avowal that Emma Fitz- 
jones became my acknowledged mis- 
tress — I, Caleb Stukely, that lady's 
acknowledged protector. I was con- 
quered by her direct appeals and my 
own oblique notions of justice. Could 
I desert the unfortunate being who 
had become a castaway through my 
bliodness and passionate importunity, 
who had gladly sacrificed home and 
subsistence when she responded to the 
ardent affection which I had poured 
into her womanbh and sensitive heart? 
These questions, differently expressed 
perhaps, she asked wildly and implo- 
ringly, when, more than once, I tore 
myself in sad confusion and perplexity 
from her fascinating presence. Then 
tlie prophecy of Temple, that I should 
throw the erring Emma upon a cruel 
world, tingled in my ears, not the less 
dreadfully in consequence of a threat 
of self-destruction which she calmly 
uttered, and whose fulfilment she bade 
me instantly expect, if I deserted her. 
She clung to me, hung upon my arm, 
aod, looking up, pierced me with her 
full black eye. I could not conceal 
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from her that it was difficult to dis- 
obey the natural wishes of a young 
and beating heart. Bat then the 
guilt 1 AhSf alas I the sense of guilt 
was fee*d and bribed away almost be- 
fore it rose against me. Emma 
accompanied me to the farm-house. 

He who is delighted with *' 9maU 
prqfit and quick returns** will assuredly 
find his account in the pursuit of un- 
lawful pleasure. We had lived to* 
gether m our snug but guilty habita- 
tion for about twenty-four hours, when 
the immediate consequences of my 
rash step were brought boldly before 
us. It was evening! a cold aud 
cheerless one. The snow was falling 
heavily without, and our chairs were 
drawn close to the comfortable fire. 
Bewildered as I was by the strange- 
ness of my new character, I was yet 
proud of my possession. Her beau- 
tiful black eyes still dwelt upon me 
with a fond expression, and she smiled 
bewitchiDgly as she patted my hand, 
now held confidently in her own. The 
susceptible mind ever coutrasts the ex- 
ternal inclemency with its own merci- 
M enjoyments. The snow dropped 
in large fiakes against the window, and 
I spoke with lively gratitude. 

** How thankful we ought to be, 
dear Emma, for being housed on such 
a night as this! Many a poor deser- 
vmg creature is without a roof to-night 
to shelter him from the pelting snow I 
This cheerful fire too I What a bless- 
ed thing it is, is it not?" 

« It is indeed," said she, drawing 
hor chair still nearer to mine, and 
snuggling very close. 

•' I never can look upon wintry wea- 
ther, Emma, without a dread of losing 
all my friends. It is very strange, but 
it has alwa^^s been so, and 1 cannot 
help it. I do not know .how other 
persons feel, but on a dreary snowy 
day like this, I fairly tremble with the 
fear of being left at last desolate and 
friendless in the world. We seem to 
want more sympathy from one another 
when the elements become our ene« 
mies." 

" But is it not the same in summer?'* 
2q 
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** No> dear. Love abounds id sum- 
mer. A thousand voices speak to us 
beneath a summer sky. All things 
cheer and animate us. In the midst 
of so much life, I could live alone, at 
least I think so now, blithe, social, 
and contented, without one human 
friend.*' 

« What I Without one?*' aiked Emma 
archly, looking up, touching my cheek 
in plarfblness. 

<* Did I say without one ? I meant 
with one — one only, Emma.*' 

But the tenderest dalliance, even on 
a winter's evening:, and by a sea*eoal 
fire, will not supply the place of tea. 
I rang the bell, and then we chat- 
ted on. 

** And how do you like the eottage, 
Emma ? You will make the old rooms 
look very pretty, will you not ? How 
those neat flower-pots charmed mo 
when I first saw them I Ah me I *' 

*< Did you really like them ?'* 

«* Ob, exceedingly. You will teach 
ine to make them, and I shall be an 
apt scholar." And then I pulled the 
bell again. 

•' You will find the people here, 
my dear Emma, most attentive and 
kind. Mrs Bates is such a simple- 
minded, motherly person I It is quite 
an amusement to listen to her quaint 
manner. She will make you very 
happy, I am sure. We shall both be 
very happy— always — shall we not?" 

" If you eease to love me, Caleb, 
shall I be happy then?" 

'* Oh, bless you, that can never be I " 
and I kissed her hand to convince her 
of the impossibilitv. «« Do you be- 
lieve, Emma, that lovers are bom for 
one another, or that they come toge- 
ther by chance?" 

** I believe that it is not possible to 
determine." 

♦* It would be a great satisfaction, 
though, if we knew we couldn't help 
ourselves. Nobody could blame us 
then" 

Emma sighed, and trifled with the 
corners of her handkerdiief. I stopped 
short, and pulled the bell again with 
great rapidity. 

*• Dear me I Why don't they an- 
swer?* 

I was very soon answered. After 
a short interval I pulled the rope more 
violently than ever, and, whilst the 
bell was still soundrag, Mrs Bates her- 
self walked in. 

•• Why, Mrs Bates," said I, with a 
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familiar smile, offered as a set-off to 
the clamorous ringing, ** I thought 
you were all dead." 

The expression of Mrs Bates's coun- 
tenance was any thing but simple or 
maternal. She had evidently walked 
in wound up for mbchief. 1 gathered 
as much at a glance. She stood at 
the door, and holding the handle for 
protection or support, there waited my 
commands with a frowning sUenee. 
I tried the soothing system. 

«• Won't you walk in, Mrs Bates?" 

«« Mr Stukely," replied the landlady 
without any further hesitation, << you 
will please to leave my house to-mor- 
row morning. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, you ought, you 
wicked roan ; for you are a man, and 
no gentleman, I can tell you. • 

I began to perspire again. Here 
was the old story. Every body felt 
that he had a right to insult me. I 
was contemptible in the eyes of the 
lowest. Scarcely could I recover 
from one assault before another knock- 
ed me down again. There was no 
repose. What must Emma think? 
and what could I say in reply to this 
attack, but 

•• Mrs Bates, you forget yourself." 

" I wonder you don't blush, Mr 
Stukely," continued the woman, " for 
treating a widow in this way. 1 have 
children of my own, sir." 

*' Yes, Mrs Bates, I am aware of Itf 
two very amiable little girls." 

** And a pretty example you are 
setting them, too, by bringing that crea- 
ture into the house 1 The owdacious, 
impudent hussy I Oh you woman 1 " 

'* Mrs Bates," I said, feeling veinr 
dry in the mouth, and getting flurried, 
*' what do you mean by woman f " 

*• A pretty pair you are," proceeded 
the artless Mrs Bates, ** to ring a 
virtuous woman*s bell in this fashion. 
Nobody answers it here, I can assure 

Jfou. For twenty years I have let 
odgings, and all that time I have 
trusted in the Lord, and never dfd 
such a thing as this happen to me. 
As true as I am here, if it didn't snow 
as it does, you should both of you 
pack this blessed night. It was well 
for vou, ma'am, I wasn't at home yes- 
terday when you arrived, for I would 
have slapped the door in your fhce, as 
sure as my name's Bates. You nasty 
sluts are the cause of half the misery 
in the world. I'd give something to 
know how many men you have brought 
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to the dogs before you took up with 
this poor joune man.** 

Emma raised herself from thechsir^ 
and her eyes flashed Are. She at* 
tempted to speaks but she sat down 
again, and fell a-weeping. 

*' Mrs Bates,** said 1| ready to cry my* 
self, *« ril thank you for my little bill/' 

** Ah, you may ery,*' she oontinued, 
still addressing Emma, ** you are, all 
of you, ready enough to do that. It 
is I who ought to cry, to think that mv 
house should be turned into a Frenoo 
caravansary t If I knew where your 
mother lived, as sure as your name's 
Stukely, she should hear what kind of 
company you hare taken to. This ii 
the second and last night that either of 
you sleep under this roof> and if yoa 
don't think proper to budge, we*ll see 
what they can do at your College to 
make you. Yes, you deceitful crying 
cretur, you sha*n*t go on with none of 
your wickedness here. Why don't you 
go to service like an honest woman, and 
work for your bread as you ought ? ** 

Emma shook her head, as it seemed 
to me, in agony. 

** You needn't nod your dickey at 
me, ma*am. It would be much more 
becoming if you cut them flaunting 
curls ofl^ But that wouldn't do for 
your victims, I reckon. It's all very 
fine for you to dress up and strut about 
in silks and satins, but yon'll find no« 
body here to dance after your tail. 
My daughters are members of a con- 
gregation, and I should like to catch 
ere a one of *em demeaning themselves 
with a strumpet Whatever you want 
to-night, you'll Just get for yourselves, 
mind that, and the minute you have 
had your breakfast to>morrow, march 
is the word. Cry ! Yes, cry yourself 
honest and virtuous, and you'll do your- 
self some good.*' 

And so saying, Mrs Bates widked off, 
slamming the door, and mumbling as 
she went about the uselessness of com- 
municating with her any longer by 
means of the bell. I could say nothing 
to anj good purpose, and therefore 
held my tongue. Emma rose, and 
drying her tears, said, in a convulsive 
whisper, 

^ Let us leave this house at once." 

*• No, no," 1 answered, " we can't 
to-n!^ht, dear Emma, it's out of the 
question. Wait patiently until to* 
morrow, and 111 easily get lodging^ 
^sew here. What could we do in sudi 
•ft Bight 88 this ? Hark at the wind 1 *' 



** Do you hate me, Stukely ?" 
** Oh, Emma, don't madden me bjr 
asking the question. What a horrible 
person that Mrs Bates is I How I 
have mistaken her character I Don*t 
be unhappy, there's a dear creature. 
Think of something else. This is cer- 
tainly very unfortunate. Dear me I 
But you must have your tea i that will 
refresh you." [I was about to ring 
the bell again.] ** Oh, that's of no 
use. Stay. i'U go down stairs my* 
selfr and so I did. Iproeeeded to 
^a» kitohen, where sat Mistress fiates^ 
the servant, and the two daughters, 
members of a congregation. I enteral 
ed it unassumingly enough, but the 
moment I appeared, Mrs Bates, who 
was reading alond to the rest, closed 
her book, turned her face to the firej 
and her baek upon me. The othera 
followed her example. I walked liks 
an outcast to thegrate^ took my kettla^ 
and carried it into the parlour. I rt* 
turned, got possession of a teaboard# 
filled it with the implements of tea* 
and departed as moaestly as before* 
As I ascended the stairs my ear waa 
arrested by the voice of Mrs Bates. 
She had opened the book agaui. I 
caught her first words— *< And behold 
there met him a woman in the attire of 
an harlot, and subtle of heart,** I waited 
for no more. 

Cheerless and sad was the remainder 
of this evening. We referred little 
to Mrs Bates, and not at all to tiM 
native eloquence which she had dis- 
played ; but the latter had left upon uf 
both a miserable weight, difficult in* 
deed to throw away. In battles of 
the tongue, what an advantage does 
virtue give the combatant, or the 
known want of it in his opponent. 
Weak in all other things, let him be 
atronff in Mm, and wealth, honouiv, 
knowledge, worldly oonditioD, all yield 
to him in the eoniiot. They bend^ 
succumb, and bow in spite, and by the 
very power of the sign he carries in hia 
front. How had this vulgar woman 
crushed and humbled usl How had 
she hurled us from our social seat into 
the depths beneath her, and how she 
-spurned us as she trod us down I And 
what resistance could we make? What 
could we do, conscious of the loss ef 
our best security ? no longer eract^ but 
crottchhig and trembling with the 
perception of our BK»ral nakedness^ 
what could we do but be ashamed^ 
aubidt, and bear with blushes and 
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in silence? True to my pitiful idio- 
syncrasy^ in this instance, as in all 
others of the like nature^ I was moved 
to sorrow- and self-reproach, not so 
much on account of my delinquency 
as for the exposure and insult to which 
I had been so mercilessly subjected. 
This was the gnawing worm, com* 
pared with which the sin itself slept 
in my bosom harmless. Wretched as 
I felt, I tried hard to rouse £mma» 
and to draw her thoughts from the 
disagreeable event over which they 
sUU brooded^but with little success ; 
and no wonder. The soul must be at 
rest itself before it can communicate 
true peace to others. The night grew 
more and more boisterous. The gusty 
wind came rushing and moaning, oar- 
T3rijig in its teeth hail, rain, and sleet, 
which it flung against the casement, 
and then went howling onward. There 
was a grumbling in the chimney, and 
we sat silently listening to it, whilst 
our candles burnt unsnuffed and dis- 
mally. The fire itself, that had blazed 
and scolded with a true English en- 
ergy at the beginning of the evening, 
sickened at length, and would not be 
revived by any means. The foodful 
coals turned into poison— and destroy- 
ed it. And so closed upon ns the first 
day of love*s young dreaml 

Emma bad indeed received a shock, 
but I pitied and loved her the more 
for the insults she had borne. She 
retired to rest, and it was long before 
she ceased to sob, and was able to 
forget in sleep the smarting wound 
that rankled in her heart. With what 
heroic madness, what insane enthu- 
siasm did I look upon her face, and 
TOW to cherish and uphold her, to 
render her full compensation for the 
contempt and insolence she had so 
meeklv suffered I Lovelier she ap- 
pesured than ever — her marble bosom 
awelling and falling with a tremulous 
measure, her moistened eyelid opened 
by a labouring tear. Here was a 
shrine, indeed, to meet the poet*s and 
the sculptor's fancy. Who, as the 
apirit slumbered, could aver that sa- 
crilege had torn away the idol, and 
led its mortal case worthless and pro- 
faned ? My own uneasy mind was too 
much a^tated with the business of 
the coming morrow, to admit the en- 
treaties of tired nature, or to wish for 
the deceitful and temporary repose 
^hat sleep could at the best afford. 
*' Now that Emma reats/* I thought. 
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*' is the time to scheme, to look re- 
solutely at the approaching enemy, 
and to prepare against him. When 
we are turned out to-morrow, whither 
shall we go ?" I had flattered Emma 
with the idea of obtaining lodgings in 
the morning without trouble or delay* 
In my cooler moments I felt how 
valueless was such a hope. The peo- 
ple in the town must receive us, if at 
all, in secret, and at their peril. Their 
ruin would be the consequence of a 
discovery. Why should they stake so 
much for me ? It was absurd to ask 
it. Then, no doubt, they were all, 
like Mrs Bates, strictly correct and 
pious, and would be scandalized at 
conduct which circumstances had 
not only vindicated in my judg- 
ment, but had rendered absolutely 
magnanimous and worthy of commen- 
dation. My plan must be to flx my. 
self, for a time at least, away from 
Cambridge, in some small town safe 
from university control, where possi- 
bly 1 might find a standard of morality 
less unpUant and severe than that 
which dogmatized at home. What 
should prevent this very needful step? 
Ah, here came down the thick and 
troublous clouds, shutting out the fair 
and purple distance I What could pre- 
vent it but one hard impediment, com- 
bining, swallowing up in one, all 
other hindrances — an awful want of 
WHEREWITHAL, that woHd's monster 
whom we struggle to possess, and, 
when possessed, so many struggle to 
cast-off again— that sweet companion, 
whose melting look no mortal being 
can withstand, whose bright presence 
opens all avenues to pleasant places, 
and whose glitter reflects a lustre upon 
the dullest — that touchstone that testa 
the worth of women and of angels — that 
quintessence and elixir whose drops 
of virtue transform the beggar to a 
prince, the ignorant to the supremdy 
wise, the vagabond and the despised 
to the welcomed and the well-beloved ! 
This gigantic power I needed now, 
needed before I could progress an 
inch. I had parted so freely and 
carelessly with my cash in Temple's 
rooms, that notwithstanding my fa- 
ther's liberal supply I was left, with 
my increased expenditure and the new 
claims upon my purse, almost penny- 
less. If turned into the street — and 
could I flatter myself that we should 
not be? I might with care and pinching 
provide for seven days' meat and 
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drink— farther than this I could not 
go. The ofcener I revolved this serious 

Sredicament, which every passing 
our rendered more alarming, the 
more nervous and thirsty did I be- 
comey the more stupid and puzzled as 
to the mode of extrication • A pply to my 
parenU again I could not. I had al- 
ready received a sum considerably in 
advance of my stipulated allowauce. 
Had this not been the case» since my 
association with Emma all desire of 
communicating with my home had 
entirely vanished. At the beginning 
of our intimacy, my thoughts would 
wander thither in spite of every effort 
to control and keep them back ; but 
very soon, with their own free-will, 
they ceased to feed upon a pasture so 
noxious and unkindly. What but 
bitterness could the contemplation of 
that once cherblied home now yield? 
I turned away from if, grateful per- 
haps that I could do so without a 
scruple or a pang. But what was to 
be done for money ? At the end of 
one short week I must explain to 
Emma my poverty, my state of bank- 
ruptcy. I would perish rather than 
make the mortifying revelation. What, 
indeed, would she then think of the 
selfish upstart who had reduced her 
so rapidly from affluence to want! 
I planned and thought, and pondered 
and designed, and turned in bed and 
sighed, and drank great draughts of 
water to appease my fevered throat ; 
but at the second hour of the morning, 
a rude and undigested heap of schemes 
floated along my brain only to annoy 
and plague me with their crude im- 
probabilities. At last and suddenly 
a cold sweat and a giddiness came 
over me, such as I imagine the cul- 
prit may experience upon the eve of 
execution, when in the aark and lonely 
night he works himself to frenzy in 
the attempt to realize his horrible con- 
dition. What principality or power 
of darkness at this fearful moment 
brought to my view a face and form 
seen but twice before, and yet, once 
seen, never to be forgotten, I cannot 
tell. The occult relations of the in- 
visible spirits of air with our poor 
senses, leave to ut only facts to certify 
of their existence, no clue to trace 
them out. When every hope was gone, 
and every door seemed closed against 
me, when I sank sickened with the 
weight of thickening apprehensions — 
theui at this moinent, did the accept* 
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able and dirty face of Mr Solomon 
Levy dance before my eyes, and bid 
me raise my head and flee to him for 
succour. Oh ! never had a clean face 
looked so touching and compassionate! 
Never had beauty borne so tender 
and so kind a brow I The mouth, it 
promised help as plain as mouth could 
speak. The eye, it winked in pity, 
as no eye but his could wink, and 
every wrinkle of that olive cheek 
twitched with spasmodic sympathy. 
I caught at the nocturnal vision with 
the wild clutching of a drowning man. 
I could not question the wisdom of 
the good Providence that had vouch- 
safed it for my consolation and sup- 
port, and I vowed to profit by the 
visitation. Resolving to visit my 
ancient friend at the first convenient 
hour of day, and to put to trial the 
sincerity of his early protestations, by 
imploring his assistance, without aa 
inkling of disappointment or suspicion 
of refusal — I dropped at once asleep ; 
so quickly and so easily are the tur- 
bulent waves and boisterous winds, 
whose fury threatened never to be 
chained and silenced, lulled and over- 
come. 

I was an early riser in the morn- 
ing, but Emma was up before me. I 
found her dressed for departure, and 
packing np her clothes. She was agi- 
tated in her work ; every action showed 
her great anxiety, her desire to flit. 
Her quick and nervons movements 
told of the scourge that threatened at 
her back, and urged her forward. I 
prepared the breakfast apparatus as 
on the night before. I poured out the 
tea, and then bade Emma share our 
well-earned meal. 

** No,'* she replied, trembling with 
ill-suppressed passion, <' nothing here, 
not if my life depended on the crust. 
Let us begone.*' 

'* It is useless, my dearest Emma, 
until we have a place to go to. If we 
leave this now, we may wander about 
for the rest of the day^*' 

** Better to wander through the 
world for ever than be housed with 
this unfeeling woman. I cannot stay.*' 

" Nor shall yon, but do taste a lit- 
tle food. If you will, I']] go directly 
and procure good comfortable rooms 
for you. Mrs Bates will allow you 
to remain until I return, and you can 
then remove quietly at your leisure.'* 

<< Go then, I pray, at once. Stuke« 
]y, I cannot eat/* she added, as I put 
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the loaf of bread before her. " Don't 
aik me» I implore you. Oh> If you 
love me, remove me from thU house.'* 
She paced the room in great ex-. 
cltement* and I thought it expedient 
to depart withont further reasoning. 
In truth I had much to do, and little 
time was there to spare. The morning 
was raw and cold. I drank off a glass 
of Tery strong brandy, (a healthy habit 
recommended and introduced by Tem- 
ple,) and without delay proceeded on 
my errand. At the foot of the stairs I 
fonnd Mrs Bates sitting in expectation. 
<« Well," enquired that lady, " are 
you off?" 

^' Mrs Bates," said I, actuated by a 
sodden thought, ** you are, I think, a 
Christian ?" 

" I should say I am/* answered the 
meek dame ; '< what then ?** 

" Is it the act of a Christian to oast 
her feilow*creatnres into the street ?" 

** Come, none of that, sir, thafs 
nothing to do with Christianity. Are 
yon and your miss ready to go ?" 
" We ar« not." 

<' Very well, that's enongfa. Sarah," 
she bawled out, ** bring here my bon« 
net and shawl." 

'^ Stay, Mrs Bates. I am this very 
moment going to procure apartments. 
I may meet with some at once, or I 
may have to seek them for an hour or 
two. All I ask you is to give me this 
day elear, and I promise yon before 
nightfall we will leave your house. 
I will not believe that you can deny 
me t^is one favour. The aceoromo* 
dation to me will be very great, and 
I cannot say how grateful I shall be 
for your kind permission." 

(There was nobody present to wit- 
ness my descent, and I could not pos- 
Hbly fall lower in the estimation of 
Mrs Bates.) 

" Never mind the bonnet and 
shawl, Sarah," cried the softened 
landlady, ooitateraandiogtbe previous 
order. •* I'll ehow yon," abe con- 
tinued, turning to roe, " that I am a 
Christian. 1*11 give my eonaent to 
your stopping until dusk, but not a 
minnte after — so now make as nnch 
haste as yon can." 

Without returning to inform Emma 
of the reprieve, I made the best of 
my way across the marshes into the 
damp and foggy town. Desirous 
above all other things to obtain a 
temporary loan from Mr Levy, I has- 
toned irst to that good geotleman'i 
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abode, reserving other business until 
success with him ahould decide my fu- 
ture conduct. 

Before I parted with Mr Levy in 
the stage-coach which carried us in 
company to Cambridge, that worthy 
personage had favoured me with a 
pressing Invitation to hid house, giving 
me at the same time to understand 
that many grand advantages were 
likely to accrue to me from his ac- 
quaintance. Well do I remember his 
emphatic words : ** Vy do 1 live, Mr 
Sbtukely, in this vorld of trouble ? — 
only to oblige my frienda.*' Many 
valuable commodities, he assured me, 
that had fallen into bis possession by 
some mysterious agency, were offered 
to his chosen circle at prices just low 
enough to make them gifts, without 
causing the pain that is associated with 
a gift's acceptance. Wine, liqueurs, 
brandy, and tobacco, with an enlarged 
benevolence, he kept to cheer the 
jaded spirits of the overworked and 
the studious, and money, that soureo 
of so much eril, was valuable to him 
only when it might help the needy, or 
carry the inconsiderate but generous 
prodigal over some big and pressing 
difficulty. Hard to conceive, as my 
past experience had made, so pure a 
character, still, in visiting Mr Levy 
BOW, I was prepared to meet a man 
above the common herd. From Tem- 
ple I had gathered something of his 
munificence and open-heartedness* 
Once or twice when Temple had ima- 
gined that my funds were low, and 
when I had lost an amount of some im- 
portance at his gaming-table, he would 
enlarge upon the liberality of his 
friend, and recommend me to apply 
to him for help, informing me that he 
had ever stood his friend in need, and 
that I might reckon on his good faith 
and secrecy. When I compared this 
nobleness of soul with his poor faaoi- 
tation, and especially with his own 
mean and fonl exterior, I eonld not 
but be confounded with the contrast ; 
yot proud of human nature, too, here 
offering for our imitatioo a spirit of 
good> a self-denying saint, renoun- 
eing for the benefit of mankind the 
eommonest enjoyments of the worid. 
Luckily I had never needed this good 
man*8 help; therefore, perhaps, I had 
never called upon him, but often had 
I passed his dwelling, onoa in the 
ooBipMiy of others, and on that oo- 
oasioB lie was iolling at Us door, no* 
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gligently attired. Noticing my ap- 
proach, be started back and disap- 
peared> but soon returned again ac- 
companied by a lady> somewhat ill- 
looking, and severely marked with 
small-poz. He smiled and nodded, 
and pointed to me with his little fin- 
ger. " That's the dear boy," I heard 
him say — and as I passed at length 
bis hospitable door, he threw upon 
me a fond expression of that lively 
eye, a probing look of love unutter- 
able I Such was the man— such rather 
did I deem the man — whose heart 
I meant to touch, of whoso good help 
I stood in direful need. 

I stood before his bonse, a low, ill- 
thapen den, a cynic's cell, the cavern 
of misanthropy — any place but the 
abode of generous Timon. It was 
neither private house nor shop, yet 
both. A doorway and a single win- 
dow of moflerate dimensions were all 
that met tlie eye. In the latter, no- 
thing was exposed to view, or, if it 
were, you might not see it. Like the 
great proprietor, it boasted of its 
dirt. Mud, dust, and filth were heap- 
ed upon it. A curtain made of green 
stuff, and hung with rings upon a bar, 
meant to secure the dwellers from the 
gaze of passers-by, impended useless- 
ly, for the well- protected panes fore- 
stalled its office. The entrance was 
a dark and narrow passage, which (the 
street door standing open) scared you 
off, or, as the ease might be, invited 
you within. In the present instance 
I went forward without more observa- 
tion. At the extremity of the dim ave- 
nue, I groped my way a little to the 
right, until a door prevented further 
progress. At thus I knocked involunta- 
rily, for my foot struck against the 
boards before I knew that I had reach- 
ed it. The door was opened instantly. 

Many strange sights have I been 
privileged to see. Reader, behold the 
strangest. 

In one comer of a crowded room 
stood Mr Levy in dishabille. Faintly 
indeed have I described him in his 
best atdre. How shall I paint him 
now 1 Levy, thou art gone, and num- 
bered with thy fathers. Posterity 
can never do thee justice. Thy 
manes never may be appeased. Par- 
don me, tluHi noble piece of earth, 
that my pen limps and faltars in thy 
dclineatioA. Oh for a qnill of photo- 
graphic power, to fix thee in thy eva- 
neicent paaag^ to rescn* Irdkn the 



greedy throat of Time that form apd 
face, that haifi that eye, that goodly 
l^ut unclean array! Levy in disha- 
bille! More I cannot say. In the 
lowest depth, it was the deeper still 
— the dirty Levy, dirtier yet — the 
spicy spiced ! Before him was a He- 
brew book; upon his forehead, ex- 
actly between his eyes, a smsdl square 
piece of leather-covered wood, (so it 
appeared to me,) kept in its position 
by a leathern thong, which running 
through a loop was carried round the 
head and tied behind. His left arm 
was exposed. Around it some dozen 
times was strapped another thong, 
similar to that about his head. His 
coat was off; his vest unbuttoned; 
over the once white shirt he wore a 
curious coloured garment, formed of 
two square pieces of blue cloth, one 
hanging down before his breast, the 
other to his back, and both attached 
by means of two long slips of tape 
connecting them. At the extremity 
of the four comers were long fringes 
of white worsted, fastened in small 
knots. The fringes in the front were 
in Mr Levy*s grasp when I walked in, 
and started with amazement at the 
novel spectacle. Let me stand stricken 
with surprise whilst the reader looks 
around him. There, by the hearth* 
over that pan of hbsing oil, fork in 
hand, stands the ill-favoured lady that 
you wot of— she of the pitted face, no 
meaner person than the mistress of 
4he house, Levy*i wedded partner. 
Her cheek is scorched before tho 
crackling fire, but her gown, tucked 
np and pinned, is safe from conflagrm* 
tion. See how she darts upon the 
thrioe-divided sole, and with artistic 
stroke turns now the head and now 
the tidl, and now the middle piece, 
dogging the boiling oil, and escaping 
with a bob so cleverly the scalding 
sputter. And thero ibr twenty yean 
hath stood, as regularly as Friday 
came, thb indefatigable cook frying 
her fish, not to be devoured savounr 
and warm, as ish upon the sixth day falls 
into the pions stomach of the Romanist, 
but to be laid out with ceremonial care, 
in pride of parsley* and saiely locked 
away till Sabbath mom— when, cold, 
and erisp* and unctuous, it comes 
forth to grease and mollify the Le- 
v!te*s heart, and haply entertain faim 
with a fit of biliousness. Miss Esther 
Levy at the table sits, herself imwash- 
ed, wa^lttBg her bioCher with a disin- 
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terestedness that the joung nrehin, 
cii£Bn|^ and kicking, scarce appre- 
ciates. Rebecca, second born, is bnsj 
with a book, no doabt a pleasant one. 
You cannot see her face, but her head, 
a mass of spiral papers, rolls with im- 
patience at the little Lefr's struggling 
cries. There in a bed lie two, the 
youngest of the group, emerging out 
of childhood — prattling innocents! 
Their time for cleansing has not jet 
arrived . How praltiij do thej begui le 
the time with that small pack of cards, 
playing at ali'fottrs and mariage, 
three games for a halfpenny, lisping 
at intenrals a wee incipient execration 
as fortune changes, or as jugeling 
fails. Bat, last of all, behold tho fa. 
tber*s pride. Levy's son and heir, his 
better self— his youthful Prince of 
Wales — on whom the parentis mantle 
must descend — in whom the father's 
brightest hopes are fixed. His body 
is tweWe years old, his head a hun- 
dred. There is more knowledge of 
the human creature — of the impure 
gross part, that lies hidden in the 
soul's corrupted sink — written and en- 
graved in that precocious cunning 
cheek, than twenty ordinary men can 
boast. His father^s pride f oh, rather 
say his fear ; for never did nature 
mould in human flesh a countenance 
so portentous I Mark him as he sits 
apart from all his brethren, counting 
the clay marbles which he himself has 
made ^ brushiuff the metal buttons 
that he has raked up every where, and 
every one of which he means to sell 
anon amongst the little boys in school, 
to which he is daily sent, with great 
advantage to himself, and greater cre- 
dit to his master. My sudden entrance 
caused a slight intermission in the va- 
rious doings of this interesting family ; 
but the beneficent head addressed me 
without delay, and the waters flowed 
again in their accustomed channels. 

«* Vel, Hannah, who'd a thought it, 
eh ? This is a honour. But I always 
said he'd come at last. Sit down, my 
dear — I shall be done directly. Here's 
a shurprise!** And taking the book 
into his hand, he mumbled out some 
Hebrew words, then rubbed the fringes 
round his face, and finished by kissing 
them with fervour. I was embar- 
rassed at the unaccountable behaviour. 
•* Perhaps I am disturbing you," I 
said ; «' 1*11 call some other time, 
sir." 

" Not at aU," was his reply, " you 
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don*t disturb me in the least. I knon 
it all by heart. Tm only saying my 
prayers.** 

<« Indeed, drl*' 

«* Yes, dat's all. How's Mr Tem- 
ples ? have you seen him lately ?'* 

Before I answered, he was deep in 
the Hebrew book again. Now be 
counted quickly the straps upon his 
arm, and repeated a dozen c&balistie 
words or so with a loud and rapid 
voice. The littlo gamblers, in tbo 
mean time, quarrelled at their game, 
and sadly interfered with the sacred 
occupation : a Christianas patience 
couldn't have held out for ever. 

*« Vili you two be quiet there," 
the father cried at last, ** or shall I 
come and make you? Hannali, tj 
the devil don't you take them cards 
away?" 

"Vot's the good?" answered Mra 
Levy from the fire ; <* you know as 
veil as I do, Sol, you'll give 'em back 
the minute after." 

*^ Vill I ? " said the husband, leaving 
his manual without further ceremony. 
** Then you'll see, my dear." Forth- 
with he rushed to the bedside, and 
snatched the cards from both the 
trembling children ; then he bestowed 
a blow upon the heads of each — which, 
as might be expected, set them roar- 
ing. Unaffected by their cries, the 
pious man returned to his devotions, , 
and proceeded as before. His com- 
pliance with the law was evidently 
irksome. In a few minutes he stop- 
ped again. 

*• How long is it, Mr Shtukdy, 
since ve travelled in the stage-coach 
together ?" 

" About eighteen months, sir.'* 

** Ah ! " sighod the old gentleman, 
" how fast the vurld goes I" — which 
serious observation no doubt recalled 
him to his duty — for he seized the 
book again, and lost himself for a few 
minutes longer. But the morning was 
Inauspicious. He was doomed to in- 
terruption. Miss Esther, be it known, 
was worn out at length by the unpo- 
lished sample of Mosaic that she was 
brightening up. Like the living block 
from which he was cot ofl^, he was the 
slave of hydropho]l)ia — he would not 
be washed. 

" Father," said Esther, in a tone of 
real despair, *• I wish you*d speak to 
Aby. I can*t do nothink with him. 
He has fit me till I'm sick." 

*' You sir,** bawled out tfaeharasted 
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parent, "do jou vant a licking the 
firat thing this morning ? " 

** No," answered the boy, in aa ir- 
reverent a voice as ever filial throat 
cast up. 

« Then don't wex me, my boy, or 
youUl catch it at once." 

And he did « catch it at once'' I 
was still looking intently upon Mr 
Levy*8 curious trappings, when a loud 
blow, followed by a louder scream, 
compelled my attention elsewhere. 

" Vofs the matter now?" shouted 
Mr Levy, almost beside himself. 

'* That sarves you right,*' exclaimed 
his good lady, addressing the juvenile 
above referred to, now lying at, her 
feet, and kicking furiously. '* I caught 
you, did I ? My back isn't turned a 
minute before the villain has picked 
off every bit of brown in the dish. 
You won*t maul the fish, my dear, 
again in a hurry." 

All the family seemed horror-struck 
at the unholy pilfering, but Mr Levy 
himself was choked with just rage. 
** If you don't take away the rascars 
share to-morrow morn'iDg, Hannah, 
you and I shall quarrel. Dat boy, 
Mr Shtukely," continued he, still ne- 
glecting his orisons, <'dat boy, sir, 
vill come to the gallows, if his mother 
and I don't live to see it. He has got 
a nateral idea of shtealiag that breaks 
my heart to think of. He's booked 
for Newgate, though I say it :" — and 
Mr Levy, with a heavy sigh, pursued 
his prayers, and did not speak again 
on worldly topics till he brought them 
to a close. Once more in ecstasy ho 
wiped hb visage with the fringes, and 
kissed them passionately ; and, last of 
all, he turned his face towards the 
wall, bowed to it with reverence re- 
peatedly, and beat his breast with force 
and sound that would have pleased a 
atethescopist's ear. 

** You have nothing to say pertik- 
ler, I suppose?" asked Mr Levy, 
taking from his head and arm the lea- 
thern straps. 

«« A few words, if you please," I 
answered nervously. 

" Oh, sartuily, my dear. Ikey, un- 
do the shutters." 

Ikey, the eldest boy, reserved and 
silent hitherto, furUshing his buttons, 
looked hard at me, and left the room 
without a word. 

** We'll follow, if you please," said 
Levy shortly afterwards ; " it's up the 
Tone pair stairs." 
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'< Vat do you think of Ikey ?" asked 
the fond father, as we searched our 
way in darkness up the staircase. 

** He's a very quiet boy, sir." 

** Ah, a deep un I Just vot I should 
have been at hu age with a eddication I 
I meant to have named him after me« 
if it hadn't been 'gainst the religions. 
Vill you believe, I vould'nt mind drop- 
ping Ikey this blessed minute in the 
streets of Turkey ? He'd make bis 
fortune anyvberes." 

We reached the sanctum, a small 
and really elegantly furnished room. 
From the centre was suspended a 

Eretty silvered chandelier — a Sabbath 
imp, aa Mr Levy termed it. Young 
Ikey had ensconsced himself at the 
table, and showed no symptoms of 
departure. 

" And now," said Mr Levy, placing 
on his nose a pair of iron specta* 
cles, " vot is it you vant, my dear ? 
You don't happen to be out of wine ? 
I've got some port— oh I " (and he 
smacked his lips and swung his head, 
to express a praise too huge for utter- 
ance.) "Dat isn't good port at all, 
Ikey, is it ? Vot did it cost ? " 

" Fifty-nine and six," answered the 
boy-man immediately. 

"And vot do I sell it for?" 

" Sixty," said he, just as readily. 

" 1 came, sir," said I, rather con- 
founded as the time for explanation 
approached, *' to solicit your aid in a 
different way. The truth is, I have 
overdrawn my allowance from home, 
and I require a littl^help to carry me 
over the quarter. If you will be good 
enough to advance me a loan — say for 
three months — I shall feel deeply in- 
debted to you, and but too glad to 
show, to the extent of my power, my 
gratitude for such obligation." This 
was only a portion of the speech that 
I had prepared upon the road. The 
rest of it, the ornamental and best 
part, I could not get out. The small 
Levy turned up his knowing eye as 
aoon as he heard the word loan, and 
planted it steadily upon me, to my 
very great shame and annoyance. 
The father was silent a while. 

" How much might you vant, Mr 
Shtukely ?" asked the old man, after 
hb musing. 

«< What's the use of your asking?" 
shrieked the young monster. " You 
know, father, you haven't a shilling in 
the house, and there are those three 
bilb that were returned the other day.' 
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No medicine could have caused the 
awful abdomioal pain that was brought 
on bj this sudden announcement. Oh 
what would become of poor Emma, 
sitting expectant at home, ready to be 
turned out of doors ? What would 
become of me and mj projects ? I 
felt the blood leaving my cheek. 
Levy perceived it, and he was in- 
stantly touched by the sight. 

'• Veil, for all that, Ikey," he add- 
«d, *' TO roust see vat re can do. If 
I ain*t got money myself^ I dare say 
IVe got a friend whoMl help us at a 
pinch But, my dear," continued he, 
** Tat haTe you been doing to get into 
this mess ? It*s alvays the Tay. No- 
body comes to LeTy tiil he's kicked 
to him. You know Tot I said in the 
coach. You should haTe come to me 
before — and I would have been a 
friend and a father.*' 

" I wish I had, sir." 

*« Veil, thaf s gone by, and it's no 
good fretting about that. How much 
do you vant ?" 

" How much can you spare, sir ?" 

" Shpare ?" exclaimed Mr LeTy, 
returning the question. " Ikey, giTe 
me my bill-book." Isaac took from 
bis pocket a bunch of keys — selected 
one — opened the table-drawer — ex- 
tracted a book— closed the drawer — 
locked it up — put the keys in his poc- 
ket, and resumed his former position, 
in about a tenth of the time that I 
haTe taken to tell of it. He was the 
quickest and yet most methodical little 
imp in existence. '* There," resumed 
the.older head, pointing with his small 
finger to a mass of names and figures, 
whose connexion I neither could nor 
cared to comprehend, " There, you 
see. At three months ninety-fuur 
pounds accepted by Lord Ve/vetcap, 
due September 6th, noted, returned. 
Look here too," wetting his finger, 
and leaTing a large smut on a leaf as 
he turned it OTer, *' same day sixty' 
eight pounds ten, accfpted by Small- 
wood, payable at Tinpenny^s, no orders, 
returned; and Thomas, the day after, 
fifty-poynd two. Vot do you think a 
roau has to shpare when he's upset in 
this way ? Ikey tould you the truth. 
I have nothing at all; but tell me 
pretty near what yon want $ then I'll 
see the friend that I mean, and let you 
know in the course of an hour." 

** Do you think yon might manage 
a hundred pounds for me, sir ?" 

LeTy Jumped. <* Vy, TOt the deuce 
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haTe you been about to vant sich a 
sum all at Tonce ? I Ton't deceive yon, 
my dear ; I don't think I can manage 
nothink of the kind." 

I showed signs of uneasiness, and 
walked about in a state of commo- 
tion. 

<< My dear boy," he continued, 
'* it's no use being nerTOus. Dat 
von't get you the money." 

I was in great distress — wronght to 
intolerable mental torture, as I re* 
fieoted on my situation. *' Oh, this 
is terrible ! " I exclaimed, (to myself 
as I thought.) 

** Yes, my dear," said Mr Levy, in 
a tone of passlTo aequicscence ; " Te 
know it's always terrible Ten to Tant 
cash and can't get it ; and you seem 
to Tant it rayther bad too just now." 

** Indeed, indeed, I do, sir. If you 
can help me In any way, I implore 
yon to do so. I must borrow the 
money of somebody." 

*' You must, must yon ?" said the 
old man, looking at Ikey, who was 
looking at him. ** Very veil, yon had 
better take a valk in the cool for a 
little, vhile I run to my friend. Ill 
be back between this and ten." 

** Oh, sir, I can never sufficiently 
thank yon." 

'* Veil, never mind now. You've 
nothink to thank me for yet ; and vot's 
more, I can't promise you much. Go 
and valk for an hour, and then come 
and see me again." 

I departed from the singular abode 
in an overwhelming state of anxietv 
and dread. What could I do during 
this hour of fearful suspense ? I 
couldn't return to Emma until I waa 
furnished with money, or at least had 
procured lodgings for our temporary 
sojourn. Oh, I was very wretched as 
I walked one street after another, 
looking at my watch at intervals of 
five minutes, astounded and hurt at 
the sluggish pace with which its hands 
crawled on. A nasty irritating rain, 
too, came drizzling down, taking a 
mean advantage of my misery, beat- 
ing in my face, and spitting in my 
eyes, whichever way I turned. How 
cordially, when they please, can ttie 
elements adapt themselves to dw in- 
ternal circumstances! Twenty mi- 
nutes, like minutes sauntering on a 
holiday — twenty lazy minutes had 
elapsed, when " Lbdgings to tet^" 
hanging on a polished knocker, stop- 
ped me in a quiet narrow thorougn- 
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fkre. What better oonld I do than 
try my fortune here ? I gave a mo- 
dest gentlemanly knock, and smiled 
most conrteously npon the ancient 
lady, who came '^ when I did call for 
her/' Nothing could be more assu- 
ring than the curtsy she yielded in 
return — deceitful promise, realizing 
nothing ! A dozen houses did I visit 
afterwards, a dozen times was expec- 
tation balked. The truth could not 
be hidden, and it was wise to look at 
it complacently. Money must be got, 
and for the present we must leare the 
town. I watched the latest second of 
the hour expire* and then rushed back 
to Levy's. Father and son were sit- 
ting in the same well-furnished room. 
My Judge and jury both were there. 
I came for sentence; trembling and 
like a criminal did I await it. 

" Ah, Mr Shtukely,** commenced 
the elder, with an ill-omened shrug, 
** this is a most unpleasant business.'* 
. Death was the verdict, and I droop- 
ed immediately. 

** Tell me, couldn't you vait a 
month — three weeks, for the money ?" 
" Indeed, I cannot, sir." 
^< It*s impossible, eh?" 
«« Quite, oh quite." 
" You are positive of that ? You 
are sure yon von't alter your mind 
directly, and say you can put it off for 
a bit?" 

1 shook my head. I was arriving 
fast at desperation. 

" Veil, you see this is a thousand 
pities, 'cause, in a month's time, I 
could lend you the money myself 
▼ithout fee or revard, and it vould be 
a treat to oblige you ; but if you von*t 
vait, Ican'tbelpit.- 

" Have you seen your friend, sir?** 
" Yes, my dear ; but you know vot 
friends are ven you put your nose into 
tiieir pockets. He has got the stuff, 
but he doesn't like to part with it. 
Now, listen to me. You know your 
own business, of course ; but take my 
advice, don't borrow the money at all. 
If yon are determined, in shpite, I'll 
just tell you vot my friend vishes, and 
then yon can do as you please. In 
tiie first place, yon must know he has 
Intrusted the monev to me, and here 
it is if you come to his terms." 

Oh, refreshing spectacle I Oh, In- 
minous coruscations! Fifty sove- 
reigns, at least, did Mr Levy draw 
with one grasp from his pocket, and 
scatter on the table. Water to a 



thirsty soul upon the plains of Araby 
— ^what is it to golden guineas glitter- 
ing before the straining eyes of gaunt 
necessity ? A mountain tumbled from 
my breast as I surveyed the precious 
coin. With a smirking grace I wait- 
ed Mr Levy's further explanation. 

" His terms is this — but mind, I 
varn you, do vithont him if yon can:— 
HeUl lend you now, this minute, the 
money yon desire ; dat is, a hundred 
pounds. Seventy in these bright 
goolden guineas, and thirty in the finest 
port that ever was. He'U charge you 
five per cent, 'cause that*s the law, 
and then a something for commission. 
You'll give your bill at three months 
for the sum, and make over to him, 
for security, your furniture and books 
and vatcb. Now, there you've got it 
— dat's the most he'll do. As for 
myself, you are velcome to my sar- 
vices. 1 shall make no charge for 
them. If you like to give Ikey a trifle 
for hisself, I shall make no objec- 
tions." 

Ignorant of the forms of business, 
I requested Mr Levy to repeat this 
complicated history. I understood it 
by degrees, and saw at length, in full, 
the grievous sacrifice I was called 
upon to make. I stood still and hesi- 
tated. 

«* The vine, you know," said Levy, 
*' Is as good as money, for you must 
have that, Shtill take my advice, and 
let him keep his guineas to hisself." 

" It is a horrible alternative," 
thought I, still undecided. 

«* And now, my dear," continued 
Mr Levy, *« I have just a vnrd to say 
upon my own account. You must 
settle this business von vay or the 
other. I have thirty mHe to travel 
this pleasant morning, and I sha'n't be 
back again for a day or two." 

<* You don't mean it, sir ?" I said, 
wofully alarmed to see him walking 
from the room. 

" Vot I say, my dear, I always 
means ; that* s the beauty of my cha- 
racter. Ikey, fetch my hat. I am 
very sorry to leave you, but go I must. 
Good-by. God bless you. Think 
over his proposition ; don't be in any 
burry, and give me your answer ven I 
return. If you ask me, I say, don't 
take the money — that's the best." 

" Do you think your friend, sir, 
couldn't be fiersuaded " 

«* Not to-day, my dear. Pr'aps vea 
I comes back.'' 
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Mr Levy wfts already on the stairs. 
In another minnte he would disappear, 
and then shonld I be without hope of 
succour. My unfortunate and critical 
position — my wants — poor Emma — 
no lodgings — no home — all thiSf and 
much more, uncircumscribed misery, 
crowded upon my mind, and incited 
me to yield to the demand; at the same 
lime I was frightened and shocked by 
the ruinous transaction, and I held 
back and fluctuated. At length I 
heard a footstep in the passage. I 
leaped to the window, and saw Levy 
depart from the hou^e, and walk slow* 
ly on. Shaking with agitation, con- 
quered, hardly conscious of my acts, 
1 knocked wiih violence and quickly 
upon the glass* and beckoned the old 
man back. He returned, and with 
tears in my eyes, and scarlet shame 
written upon my conscience, I con- 
sented to the terms, and expressed my 
willingness to perform immediately 
my part of them. 

•' Veil, then," said Levy, " let's lose 
no time. I have vasted half a day 
already. I shall be nicely out of poc« 
ket by the business. Ikey, vot's the 
stamp ? Three months, a hundred ?" 

<* Four and six,** replied the devil- 
kin, with his hideous sprightliness, 
** and twopence for the paper." 

'* Give him five shillings, and tell 
him to keep the ha'pence,*' whispered 
the father confidentially, touching me 
familiarly with his elbow. 

I complied with this suggestion. 
The stamp was brought, the note 
drawn out, and I taught by old Levy 
to accept it. A memorandum was 
then written by the ready Ikey, and 
signed by me, certifying that all goods 
and chattels then in Cambridge and 
in my possession were, until payment 
of the bill, not my property, but that 
of the blank gentleman who had ad- 
vanced the loan. In consideration of 
my not removing them from college, 
he graciously permitted me the usu- 
fruct. Mr Levy undertook to see the 
wine safely deposited at my present 
lodging ; and the charge likewise of 
my gold hunting-watch — my poor 
dear mother's gift — how could I yield 
it so remorselessly ? and having given 
this to the boy to lock away, he hand- 
ed to me what he called " a statement 
of the job," and with it sixty pounds, 
" the balance (I) of the bill." 

If, instead of securing sixty guineas 
in this disgraceful manner, I had 
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earned six hundred honestly, I could 
not have skipped away from Levy's 
door with greater speed and glee. 
Strange compound is the human ani- 
mal, acting so variously from the self- 
same motives I Had 1 been sane, not 
steeped in folly to the very ears, this 
miserable gold, wretchedly acquired^ 
pressing like lead upon my spirits, 
would have crushed them with its 
guilty burden. Now, it elated me, 
and pufled me up with flatulent un- 
meaning joy. ** Symptoms,'* says 
the millesimal homoepathist, *' in the 
disordered body are removed by causes 
producing them in the healthy one." Is 
it not so in fact with the diseased in- 
fatuated mindf I neither reflected 
on the'past, nor flung one glance upon 
the future. With the means of pre- 
sent enjoyment I flew to Emma, and 
released her from her sad imprison- 
ment. 

At eleven o'clock at night, Emma 
and I, our luggage and our wine, 
drove through the streets of Hunting* 
don. Upon the following morning I 
left the inn at which we had passed 
the night, and endeavoured to search 
out a home. Aided by a lie, I suc- 
ceeded without difficulty. Emma was 
introduced as Mrs Stukely to the lady 
who received us. The latter was very 
young, recently a widow, and the mo- 
ther of a lovely girl, perhaps three 
years of age. Her husband had been 
an oflicer in the Company's service i 
he bad fallen in battle, fighting for 
his Company and his bread, gloriously 
in India. 

The tranquillity of a day or two 
brought back the healthy tint to 
Emma's cheek, and restored her wont- 
ed gaiety. She forgot her previous 
affliction, and I remembered nothing 
but her adored and beauteous pre- 
sence. In our apartment was a piano* 
forte. She taught me soon the assua- 
ging, humanizing power of music- 
poetry in sounds 1 Her taste was ex- 
quisite, and the feeling with which 
sne executed the most plaintive airs, 
awakened in my soul vehement emo- 
tions, undreamt-of capabilities of de- 
light. Her clear voice accompanied 
the penetrating tones, and to their 
undefined wild intimations would as- 
sociate and conjoin soft images that 
through the understanding reached 
the heart, and melted it with pity. 
Consummate bliss! riveted to her 
aide, and every nerve vibrating with 
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the touching 8oands» ^hat could the 
world afford to enhance felicity— i 
what could it snatch away to ruffle 
it? 

** Caleh,*' said Emma to me, having 
just concluded a short affecting song, 
and still sitting at the piano, (it was 
the fourth evening after our arrival,) 
*^ Caleb, there b a little air, a favou- 
rite of my poor mother's ; you must 
hear that, if I have heart to sing it. 
She instructed me in the words before 
I could understand their meaning — 
when I could scarcely utter them." 

*' Is your mother living now, dear- 
est?" 

<< Oh no/* said Emma, in a melan- 
choly voice ; *' she has been dead 
many years. She died young, poor 
sufferer l" 

" Was she a kind, affectionate mo- 
ther?*' I enquired, rather startled as 
I found myself entering upon such 
brittle ground. " Did you love her 
dearly?" 

Emma burst into a flood of tears. 
*' Don't be unhappy, dearest Emma. 
I cannot bear to see you weep ; yon 
quite unman me. Forget the past. 
My love shall make amends for hers." 
*' You are very good and tender to 
me, Caleb. A mother's love is unap- 
proachable. I thought I loved her 
much whilst she was with me ; but I 
never knew my need of her till they 
closed her in the grave." She spoke 
with passion, and again she wept. 

There was a Uoing mother also. 
Was one thought of her suggested by 
this weeping girl ? And did the cruel 
wrong inflicted on that mother*s ab- 
sent heart touch me with contrition 
and alarm ? We shall see. 

Emma ceased crying. Throwing 
her smooth and shining tresses from 
her forehead, she swept her fingers 
quickly along the keys, and with thrill- 
ing strains gradually subdued her 
soul. 

** Now, Caleb, Ibten to my dear 
mother's song." She sang as follows : 
Tub Mother's GftAVR. 
** The days are past, the early days 

Of innocence and joy. 
When tears would fill a mother*! eye 

With gaiiog on her boy ; 
Tears that from the soul would rise. 

Yet not for present sorrow ; 
For when she wept, her loving eye 
Was trembling for the morrow. 
My mother sleeps ; her grave is green^ 
The Aged grass ia high, 



And every blade when I approach 

Is quivering with a sigh. 
Then piously I do belisYe 

That where that grass grows wild, 
My blessed mother's sainted soul 

Is gasing on her child." 
<< Hark 1" exclaimed Emma as she 
concluded, *' some one knocks.*' I 
opened the door and admitted the lit- 
tle girl belonging to the landlady. 

** If you please,'* lisped the fair 
child, " mamma sends up her compli- 
ments, and will you go down stairs to 
tea?" 

« Do you mean me, dear Ann ? *' 
said I. 

<* No. Both of you. Mrs Stukely 
too.*' 

«* Are you sure of this ?" 
«< Ob, yes ; do come," she continu- 
ed, pulling me by the coat, ** or else 
mamma will cry. Come, Mrs Stuke« 
ly ; tea is quite ready.'* 

A more formal invitation was ad- 
dressed to us a few minutes afterwards 
by Mrs Springdale herself, who fol- 
lowed her daughter into the room. 
We readily accepted it, and were soon 
seated in her warm and hospitable 
parlour. Every thing was very snug. 
A bright copper kettle panted and 
fumed away upon the fire* speaking 
its honest welcome as plain as steam 
could pour it forth; toast and tea- 
cakes were heating on a footman ; a 
plate of bread and butter thinly cut 
for company was on the table ; 
candles burnt brightly in shining 
candlesticks ; tea-pot and cups looked 
conversable and clean ; and the whole 
economy and tendency of the room 
most persuasive and alluring. A quiet, 
cheerful, comfortable home! Ah, 
me I how much of life's true substance 
thou comprizest ! 

** This arm-chair is for you, Mr 
Stukely,'* said the gentle Mrs Spring- 
dale ; ** I have put it near the fire on 
purpose. Mrs Stukely and I will chat 
together at the table.** 

(«• Here's a difference," thought I, 
** to that abominable Mrs Bates.") 

«« Then, Anny," said I aloud, turn- 
ing to the child, "you must sit upon 
my knee. Come and tell me all the 
news." 

And in this affectionate style did 
we progress until the tea was over, 
and the things were carried off. Then 
we all drew our chairs around the 
love-dispensing fire, and, for a season, 
interchanged sweet and familiar talk. 
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Mrs SpriDgdalOf with a sober sadness^ 
communicated her short marriage his- 
tory. '< Mr Springdale was so heroic^ 
and bad so high a spirit. Hd bad 
been educated for a surgeon, but his 
ardentnaturewaseabined and confined 
in this employment. An opportunity 
offered to go abroad. He accepted itf 
and left his wife and child* He had 
scarcely landed before he was called 
to action. His daring and impetuous 
temper led him to the thickest of the 
fight. He felly covered with wounds. 
It was a dreadful death. Away from 
every friend — without a moment to 
offer up one prayer to Heaven I Ob« 
it was very shocking I But he died in 
a noble cause — he fell for his country* 
that was a great consolation to his 
widowed wife, as it would be to his 
fatherless child when she grew up." 
And all this Mrs Springdale uttered 
in a very serious tone, but without 
extorting one tear from her eye. 

£mma*8 notice had been attracted 
many times during the evening by a 
small picture wbioh» in an old wooden 
frame, was suspended in the centre of 
one side of the apartment. I follow- 
ed her eye as often as she glanced to- 
wards it, but I could perceive nothing 
in the painting to merit such repeated 
observation. She at length addressed 
our hostess on the subject. *' Is that 
the representation of a church, Mrs 
Springdale?" she enquired carelessly, 
as she imagined. 

" Yes,** replied that lady with a kind 
of half sigh. " You are surprised that 
I keep so unprepossessing a picture 
hanging there by itself ? 1 don't won- 
der at it ; yet I wouldn*t part with it^ 
dirty and old as it is, for the finest 
painting in the world. There are 
eight years of my life during which I 
cannot recollect that there sprung up 
one painful hour. It was all happi- 
ness. Eight years not embittered by 
one heart-rending or gloomy reflectioQ 
are something to boast of. That 
painting is a memorial of them. 
Within a hundred yards of that 
church, the eight delicious years were 
passed." 

'* Where was it, may I ask T' said 
Emma with increased interest. 

" Were you ever in Kent?** enqui- 
red Mrs Springdale. 

" Yes,** answered Emma, the co- 
lour gradually leaving her cheek. * 

** Well, that's the parish chuTDh of 
— # in the county of Kant." 
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Emma turned deathly pale. 

Mrs Springdale did not remark it# 
and continued — <* Until I was eight 
years old, I lived in the little house 
that you see painted there in the back- 
ground.'* Both 4adies rose to view 
the picture more closely^ and I follow- 
ed them, f' Up tills long walk^ and 
through the stile, did I regularly* Sutt«- 
day after Sunday* for five years, trip 
to the church, sometimes with my mo- 
ther* and sometimes with the maid* 
but oftenest with the good old olerk, 
whose company I loved better than 
that of either. Do you observe this 
tree, the old oak?" 

" Yes*" cried Emma* interrupting 
her* and trembling with suppressed 
emotion* '< Marian's oak, as they call* 
ed it.'* 

** Why* l>leu my soul, you know it* 
you have been there!** ezelaimed Mra 
Springdale, starting round, and in the 
action upsetting the candle which I 
held in my hand. *< How very 
strange!" 

'< I spent some months in the neigh« 
bourhood,*' replied Emma* struggling 
to collect herself, •* and often vkited 
this lovely spot.*' 

«* But did you ever visit the ohurch?" 

*• Often* very often.*' 

" Why, how long ago was this ?" 

** Let me see,** said Emma, chal- 
lenging her memory* ** It must be 
fifteen years since I first went there." 

" That must be the year before I 
left the village— the ^ery year too that 
the new clergyman came, that tall, 
glnm-looking parson, who ftightened 
every body out of his wits. Oh, 
wasn't he a stern man I I never could 
bear him. I wonder what has become 
of him* and of that meek.looking in- 
ofiensive woman his wife?** 

I watched Emma throughout tlik 
singular scene* and now I saw her eye- 
lid quiver, as though a knifo were on 
it. She was still mistress of herself. 

*' Marian's oak I " she repeated in a 
mournful tone. *' How well I recol- 
lect the stately tree ! " 

** Yes, and so do I the hard seat 
round the hollow trunk." 

<' And old Adam, too," added Em- 
ma with spirit and fervour, drowning 
the melancholy t4ioeghtB* whatever 
they might be* which this picture had 
conjured up, in a brighter and a hap- 
pier recollection, '' the good old clerk 
you speak of* Mrs Springdale; dear 
old Adam, attachiog himself to the 
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helpless and the joung, making the 
little inhabitants bis peculiar charge, 
and keeping them togelber like a 
flocks when they would otherwise have 
gone astrajr. He was a brave old 
man. How he would gather us about 
that tree, and tell us stories of his own 
distant boyhood, and teach us games 
long forgotten and out of date. His 
IMS a second childhood^ a sonnd and 
healthy one, and spent in cheerfulness 
and love with children, as it should 
be." 

<* Well/' I exclaimed, joining in, 
*' 1 do call this the most dciigbiful oo- 
eurrence possible. How very remark- 
able that you and Mrs Sprmgdale 
should have been at this place toge- 
ther ! If one were to read of this, we 
shouldn*t believe 11'* 

" You must come to me very often, 
Mrs Siukely,** said our hostess, ** and 
we will talk over old times and scenes 
that are so interesting to us both.** 

<* Yes,'* rejoined 1, ''and you must 
find your way up stairs, and take tea 
with us too.** 

*' Most happy,*' replied Mrs Spring- 
dale. ** We must become now very 
good friends." 

« Emma,** sud I, when we wore 
again alone, " that Mrs Springdale is 
a most charming person. How lucky 
we are to have encountered her. You 
will become very intimate, and our 
time will pass as pleasantly as pos- 
sible.** 

'' For your sake, dear Caleb,*' an- 
swered Emma, " 1 am truly glad of 
our good fortune. With this kind 
woman I shall find a home, whilst 
yon pursue your studies still in Cam- 
bridge.*' 

'•What, dear?** 

" Yes, Caleb, in Cambridge. Has 
it net occurred to you that this is your 
natural, most immediate duty ? 1 am 
proud of your true affection, grateful 
for your protection. Shunned and 
despised by all the world, expelled, 
disgraced, I eannot forget how much 
I owe you. I should forget it if I sa- 
crificed your interest and happiness for 
ever.'* She paused. " Stnkely," she 
proceeded, "yen saw that pietnre, 
that church. It is no common acci- 
dent that brought it this night before 
my eyes. I looked at it, and almost 
forgot how vile a thing I am. I was 
onee innocent, beloved, esteemed. 
The natural direction of this heart was 
virtoouB. Why its course was turned 
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aside, Heaven knowsi not 1 1 Heaven^ 
who has accumulated in one poor soul 
the sin and punishment of generations. 
I will not be so selfish as to keep you 
here. You must return to college, and 
reside there during term. The vaca- 
tions you will pa^s with me. With 
Mrs Springdale I shall be happy^ as 
happy as I can be when you are away ; 
and writing often to each other will 
diminish the pain of separation.*' 

*' You are a noble girl, dear Em- 
ma," I replied, *' and we will talk 

over this to-morrow. It is a great 
comfort to have so desirable a com- 
panion, and I pray that you may now 
eiyoy a little repose and peace." 
*' I trust we may I" 
Yes, but repose and peace, like 
other articles in great demand, are not 
so easy of attainment. They who have 
earned tliem (if any earn them) by 
lawful means and intrepid perseve- 
rance, are seldom gratified with more 
than the consciousness of having me- 
rited a recompense reserved for an- 
gels. What the easily satisfied worid 
regards as the repose of Error and the 
peace of Guilt are but the false coin 
ef hell, with which the fiend bribes 
us for an hour to forgetfulness and 
sel^neglect. 

About a week after this very satis- 
factory tea-party — and our intiroaoy 
had advanced in geometrical progreS' 
sion ever since — 1 was met at the street 
door by an individual* whose face was 
as ^miliar to me as my own, but 
when, how, and where I bad made its 
acquaintance, 1 could not at the mo- 
ment determine. Not so the Face. 
It was a bluff* and impudent one, and 
recognized me intuitively. It griiU 
ned and nodded. •< Morning, Master 
Stukely . How's the young 'ooman ? *' 
Horror I It was Mrs Bates's brother I 
And he bounced without further cere- 
mony into Mrs Springdale*8 pariour ! 
What eould he, a market gardener, 
want there ? What new threatening 
was this ? ** Emma mustn't hear of it 
for all the world I *' I exclaimed, gasp- 
ing with the dread of an impending 
storm. Our landlady was engaged 
•♦ to tea" with ns this very evening. 
*« I am glad of that," said I with a 
weak attempt at consolation, <* for if 
the lightning is to fall, better to come 
at once than be flaming overhead." 
Emma had made extensive prepaHi- 
tions for her visiter. The finest gun- 
powder had been bought for the occa- 
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fiion. The tea-cakes bad been brown- 
ed and buttered to a charm. She was 
about to begin the toast, when a mes* 
sage arrived from Mrs Springdale, 
*' who was very sorry that she couldn't 
come to tea ; she was very poorly, and 
had gone to bed.*' 

** Poor dear! *' ejaculated the uncon- 
scious Emma. *< How very unfortu- 
nate. Give my love/* she said turn- 
ing to the messenger, " and tell Mrs 
Springdale that Til see her in the 
morning.** 

"Will you?*' thought h nearly 
dropping from the chair. 

Emma rose an hour earlier than usual 
to pay the promised visit, but she did 
not see the patient, " who was not yet 
awake, and must not be disturbed.** 

'< It was very thoughtless of me to 
go down so early/' said Emma, « she 
will be better after a sound sleep, A 
slight cold, no doubt ? " 

•• I should say so/* 

** It is very sudden, though. She 
did not complain during the day ; she 
eoiddn*thave felt the attack coming on.** 

I wbhed from my very soul that 
Emma could have had some hint of 
her attack, which was evidently com- 
ing on with most tremendous strides. I 
had not courage to tell her of the dan- 
ger. I trembled at the prospect of 
another concussion — a fresh dUacera- 
tion of her scarce-healed heart. Af- 
ter breakfast she proceeded again to 
Mrs Springdale's apartment, and again 
she was refused admittance. " Mrs 
Springdale could not possibly receive 
visiters. She was not equal to the 
fatigue.*' Emma resumed her seat in 
our own room, with a chidden and de- 
jected countenance. The servant- 
maid shortly afterwards entered with 
a note addressed to me. It ran thus : 

*' Sir, — I have to request that you 
will provide yourself with other apart- 
ments at your very earUest conveni- 
ence. Your week will be due to- mor- 
row, and if you will then quit my 
house, I shall feel obliged. The ser- 
vant will render you any service in 
the removal of your luggage, and in 
hastening your departure. I must 
decline any visits from the lady ; and 
I cannot, in conclusion, forbear ex- 
pressing my extreme surprise, that a 
gentleman should so far forget him- 
self, as to attempt the imposition of 
which you have been guilty. — I am^ 
Sir, yoiur humble servant, 

•* M^av SraiNCDALE. 
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<<P.S. — You will excuse me for 
adding, that, if you have any regard 
for your happiness, you will do well 
to leave the wicked and designing 
person, who, from all I hear, seems 
bent upon your ruin." 

Emma had taken the letter from 
the girl . As soon as the latter quitted 
the room, she read it to me aloud. 
She faltered and lost colour ; but of 
violent passion, which I expected, and 
looked fur with the most torturing 
anxiety, there was not the least ap- 
pearance. She closed and bit her 
lips, and from their downpressed cor- 
ners she extracted the convulsed ex- 
pression of agalled and wounded pride. 

Habit hardens. Annoyed as I was 
by the complete disruption of the small 
social circle in which I had forespoken 
so much real enjoyment, I walked 
through the streets of Huntingdon in 
search of another place of refuge, 
without any intense or visible emotion. 
I was, perhaps, partly borne up by 
the unlooked for absence of all pas* 
sionate expression on the part of Em- 
ma, attributing such absence to a 
growing apathy, and a disregard for 
the world's opinion, which, in existing 
circumstances, were much to be desir- 
ed. In an obscure corner of the town 
I detected a shy- looking chemist's 
shop, a dismal \\ous» of drugs, that 
stood, ashamed of its condition, away 
from the roadside, rather avoiding 
than courting public observation. 
There are houses, as well as indivi- 
duals, whoso poor and downward- 
tending looks bespeak at once their 
loss of character, and an utter hopo- 
lessness in respect of its recovery. 
Such a house was this. From the 
side door I received the information 
that the private part of it was to be 
let furnished, and that further particu- 
lars might be gathered <<from the 
pharmacopolist 4n the chemical labo- 
ratory.** " Here, at least," thought 
I, <' we may live without insult or 
disturbance; few enquiries will be 
made respecting us, and the proprie- 
tor will scarcely stand on trifles." I 
walked into the shop. 

Behind the counter, beneath a mi- 
serable account of empty boxes, I saw 
a man of middle height, very corpu- 
lent, very red, and, if the silent talk 
of most expressive features might be 
trusted, very overbearing. He had a 
full and fi»h-iike eye, a low receding 
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forehead, a thick abnormal nose^ and 
a mouth on which conceit had sat for 
80 many years, that it was a hnman 
mouth no longer, but a triumphal 
arch of flesh, magnificent and broad. 
His hair concludMi in a bobtail^his 
hands were clasped behind him, co- 
vered by his skirts. There stood be- 
fore this mighty man a dozen miser* 
able women^ trembling beggars, dis- 
eased in body, heart-crushed, and 
starved. A few were clothed, the 
majority were— not naked — it is the 
most that can be said with truth! 
The tatters of gowns which, when 
thoroughly worn out, they had first 
receiv^ and prized as treasures, hnng 
loosely about their bodies, and scarce- 
ly sared them from exposure. Oyer 
the eyes of one, whom low and bad 
living had deprived of sight, there 
was a deep covering of brown paper; 
another, breathing hard, and owning 
a face in which the claims of death 
were already written, sought a tem- 
porary support from the plastered 
wall. There was a vacant chair 
which she gazed on with a longing 
eye, looking alternately and most im- 
ploringly at it, and at the ruler of the 
place, without whose gracious leave 
she deemed it more than her life was 
worth — Heaven knows, it was very lit- 
tle — to seat herself and take her rest. 
A third was lame ; all were touched 
with some distemper that might be 
traced to the same melancholy cause- 
to rife and pinching want. The apo- 
thecary, of whom the whole number 
stood m manifest dread, surveyed his 
company with a haughty ostentatious 
stare, that marked him at once for an 
impostor. He deserted his patients 
as soon as he caught sight of me, sup- 
posing my business of a more urgent 
character. 1 requested that the poor 
sufferers might have his first attention. 

" Oh, they can keep, sir!" said the 
vainglorious man, ^* they can keep. 
But, as you please. No. 1, Jenkins, 
with the ocuiu$:* 

An emaciated female here stepped 
forward. She had a livid mark be- 
neath her eyOf the black and blue of 
a blow or fall. The apothecary 
frowned, and peered at her mysteri- 
ously from many points of view. ** Do 
yon know the art and science?** he 
enquired, turning at length to me. 

•* 1 do not, sir.** 

^ This is a treat, then, that you can*t 
enjoy. 1 could admire it for ever. A 
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lovely colour, pity it should ever fade. 
The learned call it Ikey Moses, It's 
a perfect case. How's your husband. 
Jenkins?** 

The patient shook her head. 

** Still suffering from alcohol ?--eh 
—speak out.** 

** He's very bad, sir,** said the poor 
creature, and then entered upon a long, 
sad history of domestic tyranny and 
dissipation. 

** There's your aqueous liquid,** ex- 
claimed the chemut, interrupting her. 
" Wash the part, bis vel ter guotidie, 
e^eij now and then. Sevenpence. 
Now, Mrs Wiggins, No. 2. Here's^ 
a case, sir, that would have puzzled 
Hippocrates. The doctor round the 
comer calls it acute Phlebitus, Bah ! 
Stuff and nonseuEe. Bugbitus, just 
as likely.** 

Mrs Wiggins took the place of Mrs 
Jenkins, who had departed with her 
lotion. The present invalid was suffer- 
ing from exhaustion— she was famished. 

" Now listen to the diagnostics," 
remarked the man of science, pointiag 
to me with his extended arm. 

" Wiggins, what do you feel ? ** 

" Oh, very sinking,** moaned the 
sufferer. 

"No plethora?** 

"No what, sir? - 

«* Oh I forgot," said the questioner, 
blushing like a clever man at his mis- 
take. 

" We must descend. Poor igno- 
rama. Don't you feel very full, Wig- 
gins? Stop! Before yon answer, think 
a little ; that's my plan of treatment.** 

" Indeed I don't, sir,** answered the 
hnngry wretch. 

" Wonderful instance of self-delu- 
sion. A fresh phenomenon. Mark 
it down. Wiggins, you eat too much." 

" Heaven bless you, sirl** exclaim- 
ed the woman with surprise. 

' " Yon do — don't say you don*t. I 
must phlebotomize you into absti- 
nence!'* 

«• What have you eaten to-day?" 

"Nothing, sir!'* 

"And yesterday?" 

<' Some bread and water, sur 1 '* 

The chemist paused — then with his 
thumb and finger slowly stroked his 
ehin. 

" This it remarkable. Symptoms 
cutting both ways. Who shall say4t 
isn*t loss of oppetitust Let us tack 
about. Now, Wigghdf, mark. You 
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*' Very little, sometimes.** 
** That will do— that's a symptom. 
Look at me. You feel you-don't- 
know-howish?" 
" I think I do, slr.- 
'^Come, Wiggins, none of that. 
You are sure you do. A sinktag ia 
the stomach new and then— eh ?** 
<< Yes, sir, oontinually.*' 
•" What— I>e clinched it, have I? 
The animal wants tone, sir. We most 
wind lier up. Wiggins, this is seri- 
ous. We most draught yoH. Take 
a dose iloM^tM— that's Latin for in the 
4hop. Repetitur quotidie — repeat it 
night and morning. One and two- 
pence—get it ready." 

*' I'm not worth a single farthing, 
45ir.'* 

•* Wiggins, you are an incurahle« 
Physic's thrown away upon you. Go, 
inhale tlie fresh and bracing air. 
Walker, No. 3." And Mrs Wiggins 
crawled away ashamed, and Mrs Wal- 
ker, No. 3, advanced to the bashaw. 
In a similar manner he prescribed for 
A To sneh as could scrape toge- 
ther the required pence, his medicines 
were a panacea ; the extreme pauper 
was pronounced incurable, and was 
discharged accordingly. In a little 
time the shop was cleared. Tlie scene, 
however, had lasted long enough to 
effect a gradual forgetfulness of my 
own condition, and to oppress me with 
a lively sense of others' woes. 

*' Such is business," said the apo- 
thecary, addressing aie, his only audi- 
tor. *« No time to lose in our pro- 
fession. Patients must be healed, 
currente calomel, as we doctors say. 
Wherein, sir, can I serve you? To 
the last page of the Pharmacopoeia, 
you shall command me.*' 

I told my business, and I thought 
the garrulous and ofiPensive man would 
never cease to praise his rooms and 
furniture. ** His house was suited to 
professionals— had been fitted up for 
bis own private residence, with no ul- 
terior view to lodgers. Lodgers, as 
auch, were his abhorrence. But he 
was man — the social being in the cre- 
ative scheme— unwed, and he longed 
to/e«/ society about him. As friends 
he would receive us ; not else. The 
fee for the apartments was a secondary 
matter. He did not let to make by 
them. He honed that his high stand- 
wg acquitUd him of that. Thank 
Heaven, who had made him so essen- 
tial to his fellow-creaturef, he was 
«Dove su^inonl But he must hare 
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friends; it was a hunsan weakness, 
and he submitted." The rooms were 
dark and low— 4he famiture motf 
Boean — the rent onreasonably hi^h - 
but I agreed to take the place. It was 
a quiet home for Enmia— that was all 
I needed. Having arranged the term^ 
1 left the shop, my spirits hardened 
I knew not why— my mind stirred op 
and troubled, I asked not wherefoiv. 

The same evening Emma and I took 
possession. I had requested in the 
morning that a fire should be lighted, 
and all things made comfortable, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the lady; but 
as it often happens, where promisea 
are large and statements highly co- 
tonred, there was a falling off in the 
performance. Mr, or, as his pauper- 
patients styled him. l>eotar Weei«, 
rated the servant child, (the sole do- 
mestic of the house, innocent of her 
fourteenth year,) and scolded her for 
her neglect, in a harangue that would 
have sounded better had it been de- 
livered to a company of soldiers. He 
Uien apologized to Emma, and told 
her that an establishment was the 
most oj^ressive thing in life, and that 
domestic cares had weUnigh been too 
much for Socrates. 

First impressions, whether true or 
folse, are dangerous if unfavourable. 
No after knowledge, no wise expcri- 
ence, can efface entirely the sad com- 
plexion that is spread abroad with the 
nrst shock of sensibility. Without 
exertion, and in an histent, in a breath 
toe quick and heated fiincy is impress- 
ed. Years of endeavour will not wear 
away the form. When we stepped 
into the cold and joyless rooms, Em- 
ma involuntarily recoiled. I shared 
the impulse which had moved her, and 
was sensible that we had made a down- 
ward step.. Dismal conceptions filled 
my mmd, at once disturbed, distressed 
It, bore upon it with the force of ta- 
^*- J made an effort to shake them 
off. They relaxed not. Incoherent 
apprehensions, not to be disdained, 
mystical shadows though ye be, ye are 
the invisible but certain harbingers 
of r^l and fast^pproaching misery! 
uratifymg as the unconcemedness of 
Emma had been upon the receipt of 
Mrs Spnngdale's letter, I was very 
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jorry to observe that her exemption 
from violent emotion seemed not only 
likely to continue, but to merge, at 
last, into a settled melancholy. For 
a fortnight we had occupied Doctor 
Wcexen s room^, and during that time 
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«lie made oo effort to rallj« eriDced oo 
desire to be roused from the mood/ 
and desponding state into which she 
had gradualljr fallen. Day after day 
she would sit» for a time needle in 
faand^ looking at, rather than pursuing 
her work; then she would suddenly 
put it aside and muse, resting her 
«lboW'on her knee> her cheek upon 
her hand, smiling perhaps, and so 
bitterly, that it chilled me to stand by 
and witness it. I tried every mancouvre 
that affection could suggest, to divert 
-and cheer her; but my office was a 
thankless one. One day, after I had 
talked for half an honr, with a gaiety 
that almost choked me, from t^ ex- 
<ertion which was required to force it 
up, she sat as gloomy and as silent as 
ever ; and the only acknowledgment 
I got, was a fixed stare, and a pitiful 
ahake of the head. 

" Oh dear me, EmmaT' I said at 
length, with a truly miserable sigb» 
^' this is dreadful work. I shall go out 
of my mind, that will be the end of 
it ; and if this is to last, I don*t 
care how soon. Little did I think 
that all our happiness was to end in 
this I" 

^* Are you unhappy, then?" en- 
quired Emma. 

'' Am 1 1 I never was so wretched 
in my life. I have given up every 
thing for you Emmi^ and 

*' I know itr* she exclidmed, <<and 
jou repent it. Why have you not 
said so before? You believe that 
woman, and you hate me. Let me 
leave you. Let the wicked and da- 
signing wretch depart ! " And she rose 
from her chair, in great agitation. 

'* Emma, you are greatly to blame 
for talking in this way. Whatever 

Eeople may have said, I am sure t 
ave always treated you with great 
kindness. The harsh usage of others 
has made me love you the more.*' 

" I would that I were dead r* she 
cried, ''desolate outcast that I am I Do 
not mind me, Stukely— do not listen 
to me. I feel that I am ungrateful to 
you." 

" Dearest Emma! you are not un-> 
grateful. I do not upbraid you. But 
why should we have these interruptions 
to our happiness ? If you will but 
amile, and look cheerful, and live as 
we used at Mrs Springdalt's, every 
thing wHl go on well. I am sure, for 
this last week, mv life has been a 
torden to me. Ilow can I possibly 



keep up my spirits, whilst you are sad 
and mournful, and close your lips 
against me?** 

"Dear Caleb!'* exclaimed Emmib 
bursting into tears, which fell before 
me like a refreshing shower, ''return 
to Cambridge. Se happy. Leave 
me. Let me go into the world — the 
cruel, cruel world, and beg my bread 
from door to door, and be refused. 
Let me starve and die ; but do not let 
them say that I have been your ruin 
and destruction.** 

" You think too much of these 
things, dear. Let them say what they 
please. ' Nothing can afflict me, if you 
will onlv be merry and g%;jf. What 
a pity it is we haven* t a pianoforte 
here I A little music would set every 
thing to rights — delicious music ! We 
must hire one if we can. Come, smile 
and look bright, as yon know how. 
There's a dear Emma!'* 

«' But about Cambridge, Caleb?** 

" Well then, dear, I promise you« 
if you will put a good face upon mafc 
ters, and become immediatelv H 
sweet, good-tempered Emma whomi 
used to know, I will not let another 
day pass without fixing a time for n^ 
return." 

You have seen the sun, upon a spring 
day, breaking through the jealous 
clouds which shut out the vault of 
heaven, and intercept the adoring 
heart of man. You have seen, I savj 
and felt the power of the gush of liquid 
light that made, for one brief interval, 
the sober earth to smile, and passed, 
like joy, into the secret caverns of your 
soul. How transient is the gleam! 
How hastily do the murky clouds 
unite again, with more compactness 
than be^re, and quenoh that joy and 
smile! Thus evanescent, but with 
such potency, did the sparkling ejes 
of her I loved, and madly loved, send 
forth again its rays, to console and 
cheer me. Thus quickly did the un«- 
wholesome vapours of her mind extin- 
guish them. 

Unable to remain in her presence 
not touched by her condition, and 
fearful of adding to her melancholy 
by advice and entreaties which in no 
way removed her cause of suffering, 
I left her on the following morning, 
in a state of mind bordering on despair, 
and without knowing whither to direct 
my steps. I walked mechanically into 
the laboratory of Doctor Weezen« 
He received me very graciously, ex- 
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plained to me, with mnch magnilo- 
queoce, the properties and peculiar 
Yirtues of his medicines ; and, after a 
most abstruse and learned disquisition 
on the healing art in general, he told 
me that it was time to see his patient^ 
and how prond he*d feel if I would 
kindly bear him company. The Doctor, 
as a man, I heartily disliked — his skill 
and knowledge I refl^arded with con- 
tempt. I accepted his invitation 
neverthelessy and did not scruple, upon 
our way, to beg a remedy for a ha- 
bitual gloomy state of mind. 

** Or, as we should say, in technic 
parlance, ' a superabundance of black 
bile.' I am afraid, sir, it*s a case for 
Bedlam. It*s not professional to re- 
commend the bastinado ; and yet there 
is nothing like a cudgel to cure a me- 
lancholy. A dose or two Fve known 
restore the mental equilibrium. At 
Bedlam, it*s the standard recipe. Is 
the patient young?" 

" Not ?ery old, sir." 

'' Then you have a chance of cure. 
When an old head gets dull and flabby, 
tonics are thrown away upon it." 

With similar profound remarks, Dr 
Weezen entertained me, as we passed 
from den to den. His patients were a 
most destitute and squalid troop, hold- 
ing life on terms that made it scarcely 
•worth possession. Doctor Weezen 
eyidently thought so. His mode of 
treatment was in conformity with this 
idea* and, more than any other thing, 
was calculated to lighten speedily the 
burden of existence. Henceforward, 
I repeated daily my visits, in company 
with the fussy doctor ; and daily did 
I witness scenes of exquisite, unmiti- 
gated suflbring, whose naked, horrid 
aspect would have shocked and driven 
me back> had it not elicited, in mercy, 
a spark of human fellow-feeling, by 
whose light I was directed into useful- 
ness. Many of the unfortunates needed 
bread more than physic ; and I supplied 
them, as far as I was able, with the 
means of getting it. More than one 
poor wretch looked at me with a vacant 
eye, doubtful of the act of charity, and 
took the ofiering without a word of 
thanks. The warm heart of benevo- 
lence had never taught them the lan- 
guage of gratitude, and they might be 
pardoned if they were Ignorant of its 
expression. 

Privileged in being the instrument 
of good, and busy now from day to 
day, I felt lesi acutely than before the 
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continued moumfulness of Emma* 
But time wore on. Returning from 
my walks, I met no glistening and 
love- telling eye of welcome— no tongue 
to ask a hundred unimportant ques- 
tions — unimportant in themselves, but 
most signiBcant of the ardent, true 
afl^ection. All was silence and despon- 
dency. The cause I knew not, could 
not learn. Often I asked, and a re- 
pulsive sigh was then the only answer. 
Could it be sullenness and a dislike of 
me ? I saw no reason for suspicion ; 
but my pride took fire, and a thought 
of anger started in my mind— one 
smarting thought — it was the first, and 
love corrected and suppressed it. But 
this morosenesB was not the only 
change that had taken place in Emma. 
Her health was yielciing before the 
influences of this cherished care, this 
eyer-gnawiog trouble. Within a 
month, her once lovely countenance 
had undergone a transformation that 
confounded and alarmed me. The 
delicate complexion, that fair, trans- 
parent hue, had vanished. A coarse- 
ness had grown over and encrusted it» 
What sickness could have effected the 
silent, hideous alteration ? Her clear 
and lustrous eye, that bewitching eye, 
in whose fairy cell had lurked the 

Ehiltre that had first enchanted me, 
ad lost its brilliant sheen, had parted 
with its dignity and power. ** What- 
illness of the mind, * I asked again, 
*' can rob the organ of its purer part^ 
leaving to us this heavy, dull, and 
watery orb ? " Her face was turgid— 
her slender and most graceful form 
encumbered with a fast increasing, nn- 
becoming fulness. Daily, iJmost 
hourly, I saw the gradual change, and 
stood amazed and horror-stricken. 
The longer I gazed upon the fading 
beauty, the more offensive and unpar- 
donable did I deem her melancholy 
and unsocial manner — the more lively 
did 1 feel the injury she inflicted — the 
greater seemed the sacrifice that 1 had 
made for unrequited love. A second 
thought of anger started in my brain, 
but love was less awake to treason thaa 
before, and made no effort to destroy 
it. 

I sat alone one evening. Emma 
had retired to rest. I still reflected 
on her odd behaviour, her unaccount- 
able neglect " For it is neglect," I 
said, <' and, worse than that, ingrati- 
tude. She is stranffely altered In her 
person I Who conld belieye that thm 
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is Emma whom I knew three months 
ago? How fast does beauty fade I 
But this is nothing — at least, it is very 
little compared with her offence. She 
cannot be accountable for tAat I 
oever loved her for her face alone* I 
4un sure of it. I loved her rather for 
—for — but it does not matter now, her 
treatment of me is intolerable — and it 
has made me most unhappy. What 
have I not given up for her? Ah, 
what indeed T* Apd I rose from my 
•chair, and paced the room in pertur- 
bation. ** I must not think of it.'* A 
sudden rush upon my conscience of 
desperate thoughts that bad long been 
•chamed in sleep by Passion, (now im- 
prisoned and enslaved herself,) and 
whose violence was all the stronger 
for the previous slumber, almost over- 
threw my reason. I stood still with 
terror. ** Good Heaven!** I exclaim- 
ed, *' whither have I been wandering ? 
What will they think at Homb ? Ob 
God ! my father I my poor mother I 
She will break her heart. What will 
they think of me ? I must go back to 
Cambridge. In a few days my furni- 
ture will be taken from me if that fear- 
ful bill is not duly paid. Where can 
I get a hundred pounds ? What shall 
I do? Oh Emma, Emma! have I de- 
served that you should heap these 
coals of fire upon my head ? I'll not 
permit another day to close upon me 
without some step. What u best to 
do ? ril write — no— I'll return to 
London. How unfortunate I have 
been ! Why have I been singled out 
lor all this trial and affliction? Oh 
that delectable scholarship ! From the 
moment that I swore to have it, I was 
doomed. I must do something. Let 
me think ouietly. Shall I set out im- 
mediately tor Cambridge, or go hoipe ? 
I haven't a single friend to advise me. 
I never had a youthful friend like 
other boys. Every thing has been 
against me. Well, I think I had bet- 
ter go to Cambridge first — see Levy, 
and then hasten to my father, and sup- 
plicate bis pardon. I am sure he will 
pity and forgive me, and I Piust do 
better for the future. I'll pack up my 
things at once. In the morning I'll 
take leave of Emma. Ah, Emma ! 
What is to be done with her ? Poor 
creature, she must not be cast away I 
She shall suggest a plan. She has 
insisted upon my leaving her. What 
a comfort that it is her own request! 
It would be madness to refuse compli- 
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ance with it." With such vague talk 
I endeavoured to discharge the horri- 
ble conceptions of my mind, and I at 
last 8ucce«ded. Before I went to bed 
I collected all my moveables, and 
made every preparation for a depar- 
ture on the morrow. *' I am sure 
that I have concluded wisely," I whis- 
pered to myself. '^ I feel so peaceful 
and so satisfied — my heart seems so 
much lighter." I proposed to an« 
nounce ray resolution as soon as we 
arose. The morning came, and then 

1 thought it better to postpone the 

momentous communication until the 
evening. The excitement of the pre- 
vious night had left me very nervous, 
and my courage threatened to desert 
me. " One day can't make the dif- 
ference," said I, ** and I shall be more 
comfortable by and by : when the shut- 
ters are closed, and one is sitting by 
the fire, things are managed so muca 
better. I can bring out the subject 
by degrees, without the fear of start- 
ling her, and the risk of ruining my 
scheme. Nothing shall prevent my 
quitting Huntingdon to- morrow — ^tbat 
is certain." 

With the double object of paying 
A pour prendre cfmge visit to my dis- 
eased acquaintances, and of extracting 
vigour from the fresh and limpid air, 
I left my lodging at a very early hour. 
The prospect of a speedy termination 
of my present mode of life acted fa- 
vourably upon my spirits; I talked 
with sprigbtliness, and briskly moved 
about, and was half persuaded that I 
had become a very virtuous character, 
and deserving of much sympathy and 
praise. The invalids received a double 
portion of their small allowance. I 
gave them in addition some excellent 
counsel, (which might have been of 
service to myself;) then, wishing them 
a quick recovery, a richer and a heiter 
friend, I shook them all severally and 
warmly by the band, and left them to 
their dismal meditations. It was late 
when I returned. I walked k>efore the 
door some dozen times, to gather round 
my heart the necessary stimulus. 
Having goaded myself sufficiently with 
thoughts of duty — unkind treatment 
— altered nature, (taking particular 
care the while to shut out all incite- 
ments on the score of altered beaufyt') 
I stopped at length, and walked softly 
up the staircase. 

At the very moment of mv entering 
the apartment, Emma, with a hasty 
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and disordered aetiooy rose, as It ap- 
peared, immediately from the floor, 
and sat herself with Tiolence and pre- 
dpitation at the tahie. She was 
greatly agitated^her oheek was flas- 
tered— her eye glaring with a wild be« 
sotted IooIk. 1 was transfixed with 
terror. What died her? I would 
have asked the qnestion; but as I 
moved towards her for the purpose,' 
she set her teeth together and re- 
pelled me with a horrible unearthly 
laugh. I glanoed beneath the table to 
discover, if possible, the reason of her 
first strange movement. For an in- 
stant, I burned with Jealousy f She 
marked me, and anticipating my de- 
sign, darted thither, and crouched Kke 
one possessed. Quick as was her mo- 
tion, she failed to conceal what, as it 
appeared in sight, sickened and dis- 
mayed me. Half hidden by her sweep- 
ing garments there revealed itself — a 
bottle of the accursed wine received 
from Levy! What a history did it 
tell ! Frightful, harrowing exhibition ! 
Miserable woman !— DelMised beyond 
the power of recovery. Intoxicated 
. Lost ! 

** Emma,*' I said, trembling like a 
leaf, " what Is the meaning of all this 
.^this drink? '' 

** Drink r* she replied in a hysteric 
voice, ^ ay, sir, I learnt It of my father. 
We have died of It for centuries. It 
has killed a whole churchyard of us. 
When did yon ever hear of a sober 
Harrington f Never since the flood.** 
And she screamed a madman's laugh. 
Mad in truth she was. I sought to 
pacify her, but she furiously repulsed 
me, vowed she did not know roe, and 
oommanded me to begone, to leave her 
presence, and not disturb the banquet. 
When she found me still remaining, 
she surveyed me with oontempt, and 
then proudly paced the room, mutter- 
ing as she went about, her station, and 
the disrespect that mortals paid her. 
There was a vicious drift about her 
eye, which, as I met it, quailed and 
frightened nae. It spoke a malicious 
and determined will, and exposed the 
exclusive deadly prlvile^ of wine. 
Illustrious beverage! The meaner 
liquors only unfit us for exertion. It 
is your higher boast to ripen us for 
crime! — Now it was that previous 
symptoms, mysterious and inexpli- 
cable when they arose, were Inters 
preted and made clear. Now the 
shaking of the hand, the loss of appe- 
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tite, the sinking of the spirits, the ge- 
neral torpor {md depression of the 
frame, were traeed to their disg^raee- 
All origin. Now I beheld the Insi* 
dious and tremendoiM power that bad 
stripped and triumphed over humaii 
loveliness. Seductive poison, most 
malignant juice, thy victory was un- 
equivocal! I acknowledged it, and 
trembled. 

The violence of Emma increasecl 
with every passing minute. She talked 
and raved until she lashed herself to 
fury. My presence exasperated and 
made hotter the brain that was on fire 
already. I could accomplish nothing' 
by remaining in the room. In a state 
of distraetion I quitted it, with the^ 
foilom hope of effecting something bjr 
my absence. I hastened to tlie ** che- 
mical laboratory,^ and threw myself 
into the arms of Doctor Weezen with 
as much warmth and affection as if he 
had been ny dearest friend in life. 
Intense misery makes any one look 
amiable, especially if any one can be 
of service to us. *' Oh, my dear 
Doctor I** I exclaimed, *• help me, I 
am a wretched being." — " Sorry for 
you,** said the chemist, eschewing the 
embrace as politely as he could, " but 
I am as poor as Job just now. How 
rwy odd ! I was just sgoing to ask 
you for the rent. Patients fkiling off 
uncommon fast. This is very stag-* 
gering, Mr Stukely,** 

•* It isn't money that I want. My 
poor girl \ what can be done for her? 
She Is in a dreadful state." 

^ Oh, bless my heart ! " replied th^ 
gentleman in a different tone. *' Ton 
don't mean that, I had no idea It was 
so near. But, my dear sir, don't alams 
yourself, 'tis a very common case with- 
ladies. Your>^, I guess ? Well, that 
accounts for your anxiety. Youll be 
quieter when you have had a dozen.** 
As the doctor spoke, Emma's foot wav 
heard loudly and quickly stamping 
overhead. There was a murmur of 
her voice— a rapid walking up and 
down, and a violent slamming of the 
door. Then all was silent. " Awfhl 
hysteria, isn*t it?" enquired the doc- 
tor, looking serious and surprised. 
'' But it is symptomatic. Nothing- 
frightens me when I know It Is symp« 
tomatie. Don't you be frightened, ray 
good young friend.** 

I waited half an hour with Doctor 
Weezen, determined, if the noise was 
heard again, to ooramunieate the sad 
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discoTer/, and to avail mywlf of bis 
advice in the emergencj. Bat the 
olamonr was not repeated. At the 
close of the balf-bonr all was silent 
still. I promised the doctor to call 
hfm up should his services be required; 
the doctor promised me that he wouldn't 
take off his boots, mnch less go to bed> 
and then I stole timorousi j to mj room 
again. The door was closed^ not lock- 
ed. I gent] J opened it^ and entered. 
The apartment was in darkness. I call- 
ed to Doctor Weesen in a whisper for 
a light, which he brought, and then I 
found that Emma hA departed. I 
dare not say that an oTor-hastjr con- 
clusion which I formed — yiz., that she 
had run away for eter — afforded me 
a gleam of inexpressible relief! Our 
bed-room was on the second floor; 
thither I proceeded. As I drew near 
sounds reached my ear again, and fell 
like cold and heavy marble on my 
heart. She had fastened the door, 
was gabbling loud and incoherently, 
slapping her hands, and beating the 
ground with her foot. In a word, she 
was madder thin erer. 

I sat upon the stairs before the bed- 
room door, bitterly regretting that I 
had not been born an Israelite in the 
days of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
under whose mild and benevolent po- 
Hcy the little Hebrew children were 
destroyed as soon as they saw the light. 
*• It is quite certain," said I, ** that I 
am the most unfortunate wretch in the ' 
creation. I am crossed in every thing. 
What a terrible upset is thisl Just 
bark at her! Oh dear, dear, dearl it's 
a pretty business altogether. Any one 
but myself,*' I continued, soliloquizing, 
•• would leave her this very night, and 
really she half deserves it. ifut that, 
I suppose, woidd be considered wrong. 
I owe a duty to my parents certainly. 
Bless me, I wonder how they are I 
What can they think of my long si- 
leoce? Emma cannot have a claim 
upon me after what has happened. I 
have a good mind to go." And I got 
up ; but at that moment, Emma, seized 
wilh a sudden paroxysm, burst into 
tears, and the voice recalled so many 
dear associations, was so very like the 
voice of Emma in our early days of 
love, that the gradually hardening heart 
gave way, and straight was malleable 
for any thing. I resumed my seat. 
During the succeeding hour or two, I 
knocked many times against the door ; 
first softly, then harder, and at last 



with violence, bat an inhuaiaii laugh 
or yeU was the sole acknowledgment 
of my applieadoD. The strength of 
the poor creature was however failing 
fast. The istervals of repose were 
k>nger, her footsteps much less heavy,, 
her exclamations not half so forcible.. 
I resolved to wait until exhaustion re- 
stored her reason, and I could mdie 
her sensible of her mournful situation. 
It was about three o'clock that I mad» 
this final resolution, when I had be- 
come very chilly and depressed with 
cold. It occurred to me that I could 
keep watch better if I were more 
warmly clad. Accordingly, I procured 
my greatcoat from the sitting-room> 
covered myself with it and a yard or 
two of thick stair matting, took my 
position once more upon the stairs^ 
and then immediately fell fast asleep. 
I awoke about eight o'clock from a 
dream so dreadfully horrid, that the 
satisfaction I derived from its being 
unreal, actually reconciled me for a 
time to my only less horrible and true 
condition. I did not hear a move- 
ment in the house. Silence was in 
the bed-room. I tried the handle of 
the door, and it vielded to the gentle 
touch. I entered, and oo tiptoe glided 
to the bed. Emma was sitting up- 
awake. She east upon me one brief 
gaze of mingled grief and shame, and 
then the pale, debauched, and hag- 
gard countenance drooped in dejec- 
tion on her bosem« She did noft 
speak ; I did not reproach her. For 
many hours she continued in a stat» 
of mental numbness, and I was con- 
stant to her Mde. At length, towarda 
evening, she fixed upon me steadily 
her sluggish and cavernous eye» clasp- 
ed tremblingly my wrist* and in the 
low half whispering voke of van- 
quished modesty, implored me to oU- 
tain for her a draught of win*. 

*^ You know not what yoQ ask for, 
Emma," I replied. " Bid me get for 
you some deadly poison or a dagger.^ 
You might use both wilh equal pru- 
dence. I might supply you witU 
them with equal justice and hu- 
manity. Ask rather for wholesome 
food . You have eaten nothing through- 
out the day." 

«* Wine, wine!" she repeated in a 
tone of the deepest supplication, and 
moistening with her tongue her parch- 
ed and fevered lips ; <' wine, Stukely, 
or I shall die before your eyes I" and 
she squeezed my hand convulsively. 
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t* Emma/* I ezolaimed, «* of all my 
misfortunes, this stroke falls beayiest 
upon me. How you are changed! what 
infatuation has led you into this gulf 
of misery ? Emma» 1 think 1 see you, 
but 1 mistrust my senses* My heart 
breaks as 1 sit beside you." I could 
say no more, for my throat burned^ 
and was choked with emotion. 

** Wine, Caleb! there*s a dear, 
Caleb. Wine, wine!*' It was the 
burden of her song: — say what I 
would, wine was my answer. All her 
ideas had left her but this one. 

<' Whatever may be the conse- 
quence, Emma/* I said, with serious- 
ness, *' I will not comply with your 
request. I will not deliberately be* 
oome your murderer. I am punished 
sufficiently already. Compose your- 
^f if you can, and forget the past." 
She threw my hand away with an 
offended air, and spake no more that 
eyening. 

Daily I yowcd to leave her, and 
daily her condiiion gave desertion a 
cruel and unnatural aspect. Hour 
after hour I waited for the smallest 
•proof of amendment, which should 
also be my signal for departure ; but 
the change was still from bad to 
worse. From morning till night she 
reiterated her intense entreaties, which 
I inyariably rejected. Then, from 
revenge or inability, she refused all 
nourishment, and very soon she grew 
emaciated, wan, and deathlike. An- 
other week passed by. Her hand 
began to shake, and never ceased ; 
her muscles quivered, and a constant 
tremor of the body moved the very 
bed with quick vibrations: now her 
eyes were rolling with alarm, and 
BOW were occupied in an incessant 
▼acant watchfulness ; now they were 
fixed sternly upon roe, and now they 
chased about the room some phantom 
of the brain, and followed till they lost 
it What wonder if the reason took 
alarm, and forsook its frail and tot- 
tering tenement! She no longer 
knew me. 

** Monster!*' she cried out, shrink- 
ing from my touch as I approached 
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her, ** would you kill the helpless 
creature ? would you sell her to the 
dogs ? It's a brave carcass. Ah, ah, 
ah, poor lad! — Are you frightened? 
It won*t hurt you, but you mustn't kill, 
kill, kill.'* She stopped, and then pro- 
ceeded in another strain: '* Come, 
dear mother, the bells are ringing. 
The folks are all ready for church. 
Look there, too, there's dear old Adam 
hobbling as fast as his spindle shanks 
can carry him — faster, faster, Adam, 
or they'll begin without you. What 
a gay Sunday it, is! For all the 
world like a merry-making! But 
the sun shines," she continued mourn- 
fully, ** and that is so deceitful The 
night is sure to come now. Ob ! it 
would be a clever trick to steal the 
sunshine !— Don't talk unkindly to 
me, James — I meant no harm. You 
forget. Temple, that I gave up every 
thing for you. What, again/' she 
shrieked out louder than ever, catch- 
ing sight of me in the inconstant pro- 
gress of her eye ; ** will this man 
never be gone ? Ha ! have I caught 
you? — Hide that knife; murder, mur- 
der—the fiend, the fiend 1 " And then 
she checked herself immediately, fixed 
upon the ceiling an impotent and 
empty stare, whilst heavy perspira- 
tion hung in pearly drops about her. 

I had no power to move. I was 
fastened to the spot, and I looked 
upon the poor maniac with a heart 
torn by conflicting passions. I was 
startled by a voice. It fell upon my 
ears like a faint memory — like the 
haunting spirit of a sound deceased— 
the spirit that loves to awaken slum- 
bering fancy. It touched me, and it 
glided on ; — what was its business 
now? The voice was heard again, 
and with more distinctness than be- 
fore. It was the substance, and no 
shadow — the reality, and not the sym- 
bol. It was louder yet! It called 
my name. It is accompanied by a 
footstep. That voice, that ftep, and 
Here! Earth, open your devouring 
jaws, for pity's sake, and bide me from 
my Father t 
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GABRIELLE DE BELLB-I8LE. A TALE. 

taken froli the drama of alexander dokas.* 

Chapter L 

The Court Lovers. 



The MarchionesB de Prie sat in 
her boudoir, coinpletiDg her toilette, 
and her maid, Mariette, was unsealiog 
the letters which had that morning 
arrived from Paris to Cbantillj, at 
'^hich latter place she was at present 
residing. 

^ «* Go at once to the signature, Ma- 
riette/' said the impatient Marchion- 
ess to her maid, who had begun to 
read tbe epistle she had opened. " Go 
at once to the signature. The name 
will tell us all — will tell us at once 
wbat the writer wants. Know you 
not that every one of those letters is 
addressed not to me myself, the Mar- 
chioness de Prie, but merely to tbe 
favourite of the Duke de Bourbon, 
minister of Louis XV. ? Therefore 
burn them in all haste — bum them.*' 
Mariette, as she opened the letters, 
read the signatures — " M. de Noel." 
" Burn it,** s^d the Marchioness, 
as she adjusted her ringlets in the 
glass. 
" M. de Duras.** 
*' Bum.** 

*' M. DAumont." 
*' Bum — bum. Now, is there none 
from the Duke de Richelieu ?" 

" None. They are all burnt. Per- 
mit me to hope,** said Mariette after 
a short pause, " that Madame has no 
inquietude with respect to the Duke 
4e Richelieu.** 

•* Oh, Mariette, be assured on that 
point," replied her ladyship; '<and 
moreover, the Duke, I know, is faith- 
ful.** 

"Faithful, and at Paris!" 
'* Yes, faithful ; and though he if 
absent I am satisfled of it. Come, 



you inquisitive one, you shall be con- 
vinced. Look here, Mariette,** — and 
she drew from a silken purse, beauti« 
fully embroidered, the half of a gold 
sequin. " When he returns me the 
other half— but not till then ; do you 
understand ?** 

" Oh, a love token!** said the maid. 

*' A love token, if you will. Know, 
Mariette, that with people of refine- 
ment, the greatest misery is, nut to 
lose the love of another, but to be 
still loved when one has ceased to 
feel the passion.'* 

" A profound sentiment, madam !** 

" Well> tbe Duke and myself re- 
solved that, under no pretext what- 
ever, should our tender enjoyment 
become a source of chagrin and em-» 
barrassment Therefore it was that, 
breaking the sequin in two, we eaeh 
took hdf, and agreed that the first 
who ceased to love should forthwith 
send their moiety to the other, and 
that the recipient should accept of the 
present without a single word of re- 

g roach. The Duke has not yet sent 
is half.-' 

Mariette was delighted with an ex^ 
pedient which saved both parties a 
world of pain, of doubt, and explana- 
tion. Her comments, however, were 
cut short by the arrival of tbe Duke 
de Richelieu himself. She very wisely 
retired. 

*«From Paris?** said the Mar- 
chioness. 

'* This moment have I dismounted,** 
said the Duke, who begged that the 
ardour of his attachment might excuse 
the travelling-dress in which he made 
his appearance. 



* Tbe b«8t pUys of M. Domas appear to us, notwitbstaoding their dramatic forai, to 
be more noTels than dramas. Tbej partake more of the Tiracitj, the surprise, the 
ezdted curiosity of the noTel, than of that poetic development of feeling and charac- 
ter which distinguish the drama. M. Dumas, and some others of hii countryman, speak 
much of Shakspeare, but their inspiration might be rather traced to the works of Sir 
Walter Scott. We offer no apology, therefore, to M. Dumas for making this use 
of his drama. The tale we present to our readers will, at all events, we persuade 
ourselves, be more acceptable than any translation of the play we should be capable 
of giving. 
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The exctue was accepted. 

*' But you have been absent/* pur- 
sued the Marchioness^ "for eight 
days, and your furlough extended only 
to five." 

The Duke had abundant reasons to 
gWe, and to lament, for this prolonged 
alienee. He also had hb tender re- 
proaches to make. Not a line had he 
received — ^not a single billet^-not one 
word of love. Up to that verj day 
he had never seen the handwriting of 
his beautiful Marchioness. 

For this she, in return, had a suffi* 
dent justification. Was the Duke a 
diplomatist, and would he have her, 
the favonrite of a minuter, commit 
herself by writing, and put it in the 
power of any one who should obtain 
the letter to ruin her fortunes and 
procure her disgrace at court ? 

The argument was irresistible. 
** However, you love me still?*' -said 
the Duke, with the most bewitching 
pathos. 

'' Oh, do not doubt of it/' was the 
reply. " And you ? " 

«' Oh, to distraction I** and he de- 
voutly kissed her fair hand. ** Per- 
mit me," he continued, '* thoueh you 
do not write, to present you with these 
tablets. They are the newest and 
prettiest things I could find at Paris. ** 

** And my own arms, I see, are 
engraved on them,*' said the Mar- 
ohioness, as she took his elegant pre- 
sent. Decidedly, thought Ae, they 
were procured for no other than my. 
self. The Duke is faithful sttU. 
** But I," she continued^ ** have not 
. been forgetfuL I have, in your ab- 
sence, worked for you this embroider- 
ed purse." 

" With my own initials on it 1 " ob- 
served the Duke, as he delightedly 
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accepted the flattering gift. Without 
a doubt, thought he, it was worked 
expressly for me. The Marchione8» 
is faithfnl still. But some engage* 
ment now pressed, aad it was neces- 
sary that the Duke should for a short 
time deprive himself of that society by 
which he lived. He rose, and took 
his leave. 

" Let me see," said the Marchion* 
ess, as soon as his back was tnmed,. 
*' what love- verses the poor Duke has 
been writing in these tablets.'* She 
opened them— there dropt out the half 
sequin X 

" The poor Marchioness !" said the 
Duke, as be left the apartment, tossing 
the embroidered purse in his hand. 
'< She dotes on me, it seems.** There 
was something in the purse. He opened 
it — there fell out the half sequin I 

The Marchioness, holding the bro- 
ken sequin in one hand and the tablets 
in the other, naturaUy turned towards 
the door through which the Duke had 
just departed. There stood the Duke,, 
who had returned, holding his embroi- 
dered purse in one hand, and display* 
ing his broken sequin in the other. 

The eflTect was irresistible. They 
both burst into laughter. At all 
events there was a miraculous sympa- 
thy between them. They again sat 
down together. Mutual release — 
mutual con fidence. They were formed 
for friendship, if not for love. They 
would assist each, other in the new- 
schemes, the new affections, which 
had sprung up in that eight days of 
absence. 

On whom the lady*9 constancy was 
next fixed we shall not enquire ; the 
object of the Duke de Richelieu's de- 
votion our next chapter will disclose. 



CsAPTEa IL 
The Wager. 



Gabrielle de Belle- Isle was a young 
girl of noble family, who had come 
from Brittany to obtain the pardon 
and release of her father, then a pri- 
soner in the Bastile. Fortune, which 
had thus cruelly deprived her of her 
parent, had endeavoured to make some 
compensation in the devoted attach- 
ment of a lover, the Chevalier D'Au- 
bigny, a young officer whose affection 
was, on her part, returned with an 
equal ardour. Their union was de- 
layed only by that generous repug- 



nance which she felt to secure her own 
happiness, whilst her father still lay 
in his miserable confinement. 

Now, it was precisely to the Mar- 
chioness de Prie, the favourite of the 
Duke de Bourbon, Prime Minister oT 
Louis XT., that Maderaoieetfe de 
Belle- Isle had been recommended ta 
applv. She had left Paris, where she 
had been prosecuting her snit, and had 
come to Chantilly for this purpose. 
It was ader having seen the beautiful 
Belle- Isle at the court, that thb Duke 
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de Richelieu bouglit those tablets he 
presented to the Marehioness : he now 
followed her to Chantilly. 

And the Duke was still farther in- 
doced to prosecute bis chase of the 
fair Gabrielle> bj a circumstance 
which occurred the mornings after 
bis return to Chantillj. Riche]ieo» 
D* Auraonty D'AnTray^and some other 
noblemen^ were louogtngp together in 
a room devoted to play. ** The ladies 
of Chantilly,** said the Duke, in reply 
to some assertion that had been made 
by D'Aumonty •*are become^yoii say, 
quite savagely virtuons, wild, un- 
tameable. Well, I will lay a wager 
of a thousand louis — fire hundred with 
yon D*Aumont, and five hundred with 
D*Auvray — that I will obtain a ren- 
dezvous u-om the first woman we meet 
as we leave this place, be it maid, wife, 
or widow, and that in the space of 
twenty- four hours." 

«' Be precbe,** said D*Aumont. 
What proof are we to have of the fe- 
licitous nature of your rendezvous?'* 
'* It shall be at midnight— in her 
own chamber— and I will drop you 
down a note in my own handwriting 
from her window into the street.** 

** Done ! ** and the wager was ac- 
cepted. 

" But hold!- said the Duke, **^e 
snbject of this experiment— it must be 
a pretty woman. 

The Justice of this condition was at 
once admitted. Success itself was not 
to be made a penalty ; the Dnke was 
not to be driven to the loss of his 
wager as the more agreeable alterna- 
tive. 

They moved towards the door, and 
had no sooner reached the threshold 
than Mademoiselle de Belle- Isle was 
seen to pass on her waj to the Mar^ 
chioness de Prie. Without contra- 
diction, she had become the legiti- 
mate object of the wager. 

A young ofllcer who had been pre- 
sent when the bet was made, and who 
had followed the group with his eye 
^s they left the room, now stepped 
forward. " I claim/* said he, ** to 
take this wager with the Duke.*' 

••Pray, on what ground ?•* said 
D* Aumont and his associate in the bet. 
" I am about to marry that lady 
whom the Duke is to dishonour with- 
in twenty- four hours.'* It was D* Au- 
bigny who spoke. 

Such a claim could not very well 
be gainsaid, and the Duke de Riche- 



lieu, with the greatest politeness ima- 
ginable, transferred his wager of a 
thousand louis to the Chevalier D*Au« 
blgny. 

Gabrielle de Belle- Isle was passing, 
we have sidd, to the Marchioness die 
Prie. She had already had one in« 
terview with that lady — had been re 
ceived with kindness — and pressed to 
exchange her habitation at a hotel for 
an apartment in her house. To the 
Marchioness the Duke also directed 
his steps. 

*' And you really have laid such a 
wager as this?" said the Marchioness,, 
after the Dnke had, in a private tete' 
a-tete related the adventure. ** What 
madness! And you come to me ta 
help you ! " 

** Is it a reputation for wisdom, 
lady, that I, the Duke de Richelieu, 
have to sustain? I have laid thia 
wager, and you, my dear Marchioness, 
will assist mo in winning it. The fair 
Gabrielle has a suit at court ; the li- 
beration of her fother from the Bas- 
tile ; let her apply to me. Her suit 
shall prosper. And then — common 
gratitude, common justice^ you know> 
indicates a return.** 

«* You will use no other means than 
these — no violence — no dmgs ?" 

The Duke pledged himself to fidr 
means, and something like a treaty of 
alliance was concluded between them* 

Accordingly, the Duke had no 
sooner left than the Marchioness en- 
tered into a conversation with Belle- 
Isle ; wherein she explained that her 
own influence with the minister was 
inadequate to remove those prejudices 
which he had taken up against her un- 
fortunate fether, and counselled her 
to have recourse to one whose power 
to serve her was far greater. The 
Duke de Richelieu^could he be per- 
suaded to undertake her suit — would 
assuredly prcTail. And fortunately 
he was now &t Chantilly. 

The unsuspecting' Gabrielle was 
consoled at hearing that the name of 
this powerfbl patron was Richelieu. 
She had alreadv encountered him at 
Paris, and he had been so kind and 
courteous. 

«• You shall write to him,** sjud the- 
Marchioness, ** and request an inter* 
view with him here.* 

•• But is it altogether fitting?— will 
it not be subject to misconstruction ?'* 
said the timid petitioner. 

'• Surely the motive will be suffi- 
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dent explanation to the most mali- 
ciouB of creatures^" replied ber expe- 
rienced adviser. ''Come, sit down 
and write> and I will see it safely de- 
livered into bis bands." 

Gabrielle de Belie- Isle did as she 
was directed, and the Marchioness 
departed with the letter. The amia- 
ble Marchioness, she not only deliver- 
ed the billet from her own carriage, 
but she previously took the pains to 
re- write it with her own hand, (which 
she might safely do, as the Duke had 
never been favoured with any speci- 
mens of her penmanship,) and in her 
transcript of the letter she added a 
few phrases, to give it, we will pre- 
sume, a more elegant and touching 
eloquence. 

When the Duke de Richelieu re- 
ceived this note, he was surprised to 
find his scheme succeeding so rapidly. 
The beautiful Belle- Isle, whilst claim- 
ing his assistance in the liberation of 
her father, seemed to promise an al- 
most boundless gratitude to her bene- 
factor. Why, the reward he medita- 
ted for his services, must be, thought 
he, as familiar to the imagination of 
the lady as to his own. The inter- 
view, we need not say, was granted. 
The Duke met the fair Belle-Isle— 
heard her story throughout — sympa- 
thized with her affliction— promised 
her redress — and obtained permission 
to wait on her, though it might be 
late in the evening, to bring her word 
how far his intercession had availed. 
The wager was as good as won. 

What was the Marchioness about ? 
Was she really so philosophical in her 
attachments that she could lend her 
aid, in this disinterested manner, to 
the projects of one just released from 
ber own bondage ? One would think 
that she would feel a natural, irresis- 
^ble pleasure in baulking any such pro- 
ject as that which the Duke at present 
entertained. The next step she took 
may probably enlighten us on that 
head. 

"Is it long, my dear Gabrielle," 
she said in a tone of profoundest sym- 
pathy, •« since you saw your father?" 
" Three years. I have not seen 
him," she answered, with tears in her 
«yes, " since he was imprisoned.'* 

" And have you not in all that time 
solicited permission to see him ?" 

** Oh, yes — often I I have prayed, 
begged, entreated, but they would not 
hear me. They would not let a 
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daughter — ^a weak, resistless, power- 
less girl — ^what unnecessary cruelty I— . 
throw herself into the arms of her fa- 
ther." 

" And you would be happy to see 
him?" 

" Can you ask ?'* 

"And she who procured for yoa 
this indulgence, could she count on 
your discretion ?'* 

Gabrielle was ready to promise any 
thing. In thetumnlt which this sud- 
den hope had raised in her mind, she 
sank on her knees before the Mar- 
chioness, entreating her, if she really 
had it in her power, to grant her this 
inestimable favour. 

" Hear me,'* said that lady, raisings 
the excited and weeping girl from the 
ground. " The governor of the Bas- 
tille is a friend of mine, and I can give 
you a letter to him, which will open 
for you the prison of your father. But 
I do this without the knowledge of 
the Duke de Bourbon, whose powej; 
indeed it is that I am nsing. The 
whole transaction mnst be kept a se- 
cret, otherwise it might prove the 
ruin of the Duke, and serve to aggra- 
vate the hard condition of your father. 
Swear to me that as long as the Duke 
de Bourbon is minbter, you will con- 
ceal this interview from every one." 

De Belle- Isle promised religiously* 
that as long as the Duke de Bourbon 
was minister no one should know that 
she had been admitted to the presence, 
of her father. '* And when shall I see 
him ?'* she exclaimed. 

•' This very night,*' was the reply. 
" You shsdl leave Chantilly this even- 
ing at ten o'clock. You will travel 
in my carriage ; every body who meets 
it wiU know that it is my equipage, 
and will suppose that I am in it. You 
can stay with your father for the space 
of three hours, and return here before 
any of the domestics have risen. To 
all the world it must seem that you 
have passed the night under this roof.'* 

The Marchioness left to give the 
necessary directions, and D*Aubigny 
was now ushered into the room. Ga« 
brielle had no little difficulty in repress- 
ing her emotions ; it was a cruel effort 
to conceal her glad anticipations from 
her lover. D'Aubigny, on the other 
hand, entered with anxiety depicted 
on his countenance. It was no envi- 
able condition in which he found him- 
self, after having taken up the wager 
of the Duke de Richelieu upon the 
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honour of tbe yery lady to whom ho 
was betrothed. Not that he feared 
for the fidelhy or virtue of his Gabri* 
ellei but he was alarmed when he re- 
flected on the deceit and stratagem 
which tbe Duke might practise — a man 
known to be full of resources, and de- 
Toid of all scruple In affairs of this de- 
scription. He came with the inten- 
tion, so far as this was possible, of 
putting Gabrielle on her guard. 

"Oh, my dear D'Anblgny!" she 
exclaimed, incapable of concealing all 
her gladness of heart, though not per- 
mitted to explain the immediate cause 
of it, " my dear D*Aubigny, I am full 
of hope. Since I have come to Chan- 
tilly every thing has prospered with 
me. Oh, why do people perpetually 
abuse the court, and malign all cour- 
tiers as being envious and deceitful ? 
I have addressed myself to two persons 
here, and one acts towards me like a 
bosom friend} and the other is kind to 
me as a brother." 

** Tbe bosom friend is the Mar- 
chioness — he who is amiable as a bro- 
ther?" 
<« Is the Duke de Richelieu.'* 
"Richelieu!" repeated the young 
soldier, with a feeling which the reader 
is better able to appreciate than was 
Gabrielle de Belle^Isle. "Has he 
been here to-day ? ** 
" He left bu^a few hours ago.** 
" And when does he purpose to re- 
turn?" 

** As soon as he has any report to 
make to me on his intercession in my 
cause — perhaps in the evening.** 

•* Gabrielle I •• 

" Good Heaven !*' said the poor girl, 
as she marked for the first time the 
earnest manner of her lover. ** D*Au- 

bigny, you alarm me" 

" Gabrielle, do yon know who this 
Duke de Richelieu is? Think you 
that the interest he takes in your suit 
is without an object?" 

" My dear D* Aubigny !*'— and the 
colour mounted in her cheek — 

" Nay, dearest, it is only your in- 
nocence, your purity of heart, forbid- 
ding suspicion, which can endanger 
you. What manner of man this 
Richelieu is, you cannot comprehend. 
Has be once resolved upon the de- 
struction of a woman's honour, there 
are no means he will not adopt rather 
than be foiled in his pursuit | and such 
have been his stratagems, such liis im- 
postureff that they would have cost 



dear to any man of less power or in- 
fluence in the state. Promise me that 
you will not receive tbe Duke da 
Richelieu this evening. You must 
perceive that I am not moved by any 
light or frivolous cause — that I have 
weighty reasons for this request— you 
will promise me ? ** 

** I will — most willingly, D'Aubigny 
—I promise it." She was on the point 
of adding that indeed she could not 
receive him even if he came, but this 
would have betrayed her secret. 
*' I trust to your word." 
" Surely you may." 
" Oh, I do not doubt it! " he con- 
tinued — " but you do not know what 
may follow if you should think light 
of this engagement. You promise me 
that, on no pretence whatever, you 
will see the Duke de Richelieu this 
evening." 

" I do,'* repeated Gabrielle. And 
now, as the hour of ten was approach- 
ing, she hastened to dismiss her lover. 
She found this a somewhat diflScult 
task. She could assign no reason why 
she should break off their interview at 
an earlier hour than usual ; or rather 
she assigned too many reasons. 
D* Aubigny at a subsequent period re- 
called, much to her disparagementf 
this singular and unexplained dis- 
missal. At present, however, he was 
compelled to content himself with per- 
mission to renew his visit ^ as early as 
he pleased next morning. 

Gabrielle flew to Paris — to the arms 
of her father. But the happy, yet 
melancholy, meeting of an affectionate 
daughter with a fond and imprisoned 
parent we will not attempt to describe. 
We sUy behind at Chantilly— at 
the chateau of the Marchioness. Here 
it BO happened that the lady of the 
house occupied that very night the 
chamber allotted to Gabrielle oe Belle 
Isle. The excellent Marchioness! 
she had saved the virtue of a young 
and unsuspicious maiden ; she resolveid 
to add to thb good deed another not 
less praiseworthy in her estimation- 
she would deceive the wittiest and 
most experienced profligate in the 
court of Louis XV. 

D'Aubigny was standing that even- 
ing under the window of what be be- 
lieved to be the apartment of his Ga- 
brielle. At half-past eleven o'clock 
the lattice opened, and, as the pre- 
arranged token of his success, the 
Duke de Richelieu threw from Q19 
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window a brief note that he had just less sentinel below. The wager was 
written in pencil^ down to the rest- won. 

Chaptea III. 
White is Black^ and Black is White. 



At an early hour the next morning* 
D*Aubignj presented himself at the 
chateau. Gabrielle heard his Toice, 
and ran to meet him. 

*' Ah !" said D' Aubignj, with nn- 
restrainable bitterness* " hoir happens 
it that* being in so great haste to dis- 
miss me last eveniog* you are so eager 
to welcome me tliis morning — so very 
eager?" 

*' What I *^ said the fond and unsus- 
pecting girl* '' have you been dream- 
ing of this all night ?" 

*< N 1 1 have had other dreams beside 
— ^horribla dreams. I dreamed^what 
think you ? — that* in spite of your so- 
lemn promise* you last night received 
the Duke de Richelieu. And in my 
dream — mark you — I thought I stood 
in the street underneath your window* 
and I saw your window open, and a 
. man leant from it, and he threw me 
down a letter — ^a note ; and* strangest 
of all, and what gives to my dream an 
impression of reality which will never 
be eifaced* when I woke in the morn- 
ing I found in my hand the very note* 
—the very note that the man at mid- 
night threw out of your chamber win- 
dow. Here it is— read it." And he 
gave her the letter of the Duke de 
Richelieu. 

Gabrielle opened it* and read as 
follows : — *' // is now near midnight, 
lam now in the apartment of Modem 
tnoiselle de Bel/e'Iele, I will inform 
j/ou in the morning at what hour I shall 
have quitted it, — Richelieu." 

" What means all this?" she en- 
quired. 

*' Means I " replied D*Aubigny* 
*' that, yesterday morning, the Duke 
de Richelieu laid an infamous wager* 
and at night — he won it." 

*' In the name of Heaven T' cried 
the bewildered girl* ** explain your- 
self. I understand nothing of what 
you say." 

" Well," said D* Aubtgny* in a tone 
of mockery* «' I will be intelligible. 
The Duke de Richelieu* whom you 
promised not to receive last night* 
came here after I left — was received 
by you— was here* in your chamber, 
opened the window> and threw from 



it this note. All this is, of conrse^ 
quite new— quite unintelligible. One 
part of the story you probably did not 
know — that I was standing in the 
street, under your window* and re- 
ceived the note.** 

*' D*Aubigny* you are mad. Caft 
it be possible*" she exclaimed* " that 
it is you who speak thus — that it is to 
me you utter this atrocious slander?" 

" That note — dropt by his hand from 
your window — will you explain it?* ; 

" Explain it ! Why am I called upT 
on to explain what I hear for the first 
time* and with perfect bewilderment ? 
Some one must have passed* unknown 
to me, into that chamber.*' 

*' Unknown to youl — into your 
chamber 1 Gabrielle, I will believe, if 
you will* that filial affection alone— 
or perhaps some abominable stra- 
tagem" 

The look of indignant reproof 
which D'Aubigny here encountered 
checked him in his career. She who 
stood there before him* with that blush 
upon her cheek, that fire in her eye 
—she could not be otherwise than in- 
nocent and pure. 

«' Ob, tell me what I am to bdieve 1" 
he exclaimed. " Perhaps— yes* I 
perceive how it has been — he has 
played a paltry trick. Confess it— 
YOU could not refuse to see the Duke 
last night — to hear from him the tid- 
ings he had to bring of your father's 
liberation — you could not refuse this 
— and he, tidying advantage of his po- 
sition* and at a moment when your 
attention was turned elsewhere* threw 
this letter out of your window. This 
was all — this is the very truth* and 
explains all — does it not? 

** Indeed* this is not the truth*" she 
replied. *' I observe that you are 
under some terrible delusion — I ob- 
serve* too* that you are willing* in 
your generosity* to invent some ex- 
planation by which you may* notwith- 
standing* believe me innocent. Bat 
I will accept of no such half exculpa- 
tion. The promise I gave you not to 
aee the Duke— 4bat promise has sot 
been broken. I should have been 
unpardonable had I broken it, I ao« 
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lemnly assure yoa^ that I have Deither 
seen nor heard from the Duke de 
Eichelien since you left me last night.** 

This total denial, which appeared 
to contradict the testimony of his 
senses, threw D* Aubigny into despair. 
Before he could reply, the Duke de 
Richelieu was announced. 

** This is well/' continued Gabri- 
elle ; «' this mystery shall be cleared 
up. You shall now have a proof of 
my innocence as strong as any which 
could have led you to think me culpa- 
ble. You shall overhear our conver- 
sation* Step behind that door, but 
de not stir UU the Duke has left the 
room. If you are not convinced that 
jthe Duke de Richelieu sees me now 
for the first time since eight o*clock 
last evening — ^you may th^ believe of 
me whatever you please.*' 

D' Aubigny accepted of the proffer- 
ed proof, and gave his word that he 
would remain ulently in his place of 
concealment till the Duke had de- 
parted. 

Richelieu entered in the blandest 
and happiest of humours, but he was 
checked in hb advances by the serious 
deportment of the lady. 

** I have," said she, ** an explana- 
tion to require of you — one which re- 
gards my honour. I understand you 
laid a wager" 

The Duke eagerly interrupted her. 
Concluding, as was natural^ that the 
sole charge he had to deal with, was 
the unwarrantable liberty of making 
her the subject of a wager, he hasten- 
ed to forestall her rebuke. <' I con- 
fess at once, lady. A foolish wager 
was laid ; but, believe me," he con- 
tinued, <* you were not designedly the 
object of It, nor was that wager the 
motive which led me to your feet. I 
saw you at Paris — I followed you 
from Paris to Versailles-^from Ver- 
sailles to Chantilly. I came here on 
your account — on yours only. Of 
that wager jrou became quite accidea- 
tally the object. I could not recede. 
But do not miogle with my love any 
thing so base as the motives of the 
gaming-table." 

** But this letter," said Mademoiselle 
de Belle- Isle, '* which is reported to 
have been thrown out of my chamber 
window — know you any thing of it ? " 

^ It is mine— 1 cannot deny it" 

*' And you?" 

** I threw it from your window — it 
was the appointed sigaaL** 
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«' Threw it from my window! 
Were you then in my chamber?" 

** Certainly," said the Duke, not a 
little surprised in his turn at the ques- 
tion — " with a most happy certainty. 
I was there— in your chamber — and 
with its fair occupant. Can I ever 
forget it?" 

** Duke, this is false 1 " said the as« 
tonnded girl, unable to control her 
indignation. *' To gain a miserable 
wager, you basely calumniate the ho« 
nour of a woman." 

*' When a lady," said the Duke, 
'^ speaks thus, there is but one answer 
a gentleman can give*-he must re-* 
tire." 

'' But you must not retire — stay I 
The honour of one, whose family, an- 
cient as your own, have now little else 
but their honour to boast, is not to be 
thus wantonly destroyed." 

«< Your honour. Mademoiselle de 
Belle- Isle, if you will permit me, I 
will defend with my sword. No one 
shall dare to throw the least aspersion 
on it. I bitterly repent that foolish 
. wager, and will do my utmost to con- 
tradict and to silenctf any mischievous 
rumour to which it may give occasion. 
I will declare that I lost the wager. I 
will say that the doors were locked— 
that I could not gain admittance — that 
I bribed one of the domestics to throw 
this letter from your window. There 
is nothiog I wUl not do to support 
your honour to the world." 

This was the exculpation! — the 
triumphant proof of innocence 1 — she 
had placed her lover to overhear. To 
Gabrielle de Belle-Isle, there was 
something quite infernd in the man- 
ner in w£uch the Duke, with the ut- 
most frankness, courtesy, and devo- 
tion to her wiU, was uttering, or im- 
plying, the most pernicious falsehood. 

" It is no fiction, or pretence, or 
dissimulation, that I am requiring of 
you," she said. " 1 insbt on an open 
simple avowal of the truth — here — on 
this spot. Answer me — did you see 
me last night after we had parted in 
the evening, about eight o'clock ? " 

The Duke, remarking her painful 
and agonizing embarrassment, and at 
length enlightened, as he supposed, on 
the true nature of her position, said, 
in a whbper — " I understand— I am 
docile as you can wish ; but whv did 
not you tell me» or warn me by a 
sign, that there was a listener here- 
some one concealed— I shooM then 
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have known bow to shape my dis- 
course." 

Worse and worse 1 Belle- Isle was 
almost frantic. Raising her yoice, 
she cried, ** There is no one here — no 
one listening — no one concealed — an- 
swer to me^to me alone I " 

"Then," replied the Duke, " if, in- 
deed, I am answering to you alone, I 
can say this only^I have sometimes 
thought I knew the sex— I was a fool 
for thinking so— every day teaches me 
something new— and to you has been 
reserved the honour of giving me the 
most complete and most astounding 
* lesson I have ever yet received. Al- 
low me to pay my respects to you 
again in a few hours, when 1 hope to 
be able to comprehend, as I shall cer- 
tainly be most anxious to fulfil, the 
commands you would lay upon me.*' 
The Duke withdrew. 

D'Aubigny issued from his place of 
concealment, and traversed the apart- 
ment with rapid strides, in order to 
follow the destroyer of his hopes and 
of his happiness. There remained to 
him nothing but a sanguinary re- 
venge. Belle-Isle, however, threw 
herself in his way, and by her entrea- 
ties delayed for a few minutes bis 
angry departure. 

" There is," said she, «* some ter- 
rible machination — some most wicked 
plot— of which I— and you too, D* Aw- 
bigny— are the victims. But not- 
withstanding all that you have seen 
and heard, bethink you — is it possible 
that— so suddenly— at the first solici- 
tation— I could have deserted all the 
principles of my life, and become thus 
infamous?" 

** What can I believe ?" sdd D'Au- 
bigny with the most- profound afflic- 
tion. *' That the Duke entered tout 
chamber I have the testimony of my 
own senses ; and now, in addition, I 
have heard him_0 God! " 

" Well, it is possible that he may 
have entered" 
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*^ What 1 yon confess so much— he 



may have entered that chamber?** 

** He may — that, or any other 
chamber in this house. But then — 
alas! I cannot, I must not dbclose it 
to you." 

** But then you were not in that 
chamber. Is this what yon would 
say? Yon passed the night else« 
where." 

** D*Aubigny, I have taken an oath 
—I have sworn — but," she exclaimed 
with sudden alacrity, ** she will surely 
release me from it — surely in this ex> 
tremity of distress she wiu permit me 
to reveal all.** And running to the 
door of the apartment, she called to 
Mariette, and told her to entreat the 
Marchioness to come to her immedi- 
ately. Alas, the Marchioness de Prie 
had that morning left the chateau for 
Paris ! <' What a strange Vitality 1 " 
cried Gabrielle. 

" Oh, yes, a very strange fatality ! ** 
said D*Aubigny, ** and you seem to 
have many such* You quit the hotel 
where I kept guard over you, and 
take up your residence at this chateau ; 
I come to see you, and for the first 
time my presence is a restraint, a bur- 
den, and you entreat me to absent 
myself. I engage your solemn pro- 
mise not to see the Duke last night, 
and soon after niv departure he is re- 
ceived. You at first deny that he had 
entered the house; you next admit 
that this is possible^possible he may 
have passed the night in your apart « 
ment— nevertheless, all can be explain, 
ed— but an oath binds yon. Conve- 
nient thing an oath ! yet there is one 
person, yon bethink you, who can re- 
lease you from its restrictions— one 
only.— but she is not at ChantiUy. A 
strange series of fatalities I — past cred- 
ence strange ! ** 

« Go — leave me**— said Gabrielle. 
*' Heaven have pity on me!— I can do 
no more — ^you must act on your con- 
viction, D*Aubigny.** 



Chapter IV. 
The Duel. 



The Marchioness de Prie, we said, 
had gone to Paris. We introduce the 
reader to her sa/ioa, and to the dis- 
tinguished assembly of courtiers and 
beauties which it contained . Some of 
the guests were engaged in play, 
others in the dance. The Marchioness 



herself and the Duke de Richelieti 
might have been seen walking <^-d- 
Uu through the apartments. The 
Duke was relating to her the perfect 
success of his strategy ; she smiled as 
she listened, and was evidently en- 
joying the recital even more than the 
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permitted the Doke himself to per- 
ceive. 

** But hotr/' said the Marchioness, 
'Moes the youog cheTalier take ail 
this?" 

" Quite tragically, as I understand/' 
sud RichelieQ* ** He has called seve- 
ral times on me, with warlike in- 
tentions no doubt, but I have been at 
the chase, and we have not met. But 
here comes mj paladin. You will 
excuse me if I leave you, for I know 
that he is dying to dehver himself of 
some few hostile words, and of this I 
would not balk him for the world." 

So saying, the Duke approached 
alone towards D'Aubigny, and ex- 
pressed his regret at having been ab- 
sent when the latter gentleman had 
done him the honour of calling upon 
him. 

" It is hardly necessary,*' said the 
young officer, struggling to appear 
calm, <* to state formally the object of 
those calls. The lady's father is still 
a prisoner in the Bastile— >she has no 
brother.'* 

<* And therefore it is the lover's 
challenge that I ought, in all con- 
science, to undergo. Your right is 
undeniable. What are your wea- 
pons ? " And they forthwith proceed* 
ed to arrange the hostile meeting. 

MeanwhUe, there were in the mind 
of the Marchioness some reasons, not 
Tory difficult to conjecture, which 
made her desirous of preventing, if pos- 
sible, this hostile encounter. At this 
time there existed in France a court of 
honour, composed of the marshals of 
France, and it was not permitted, it 
seems, to fight a duel until the cause 
of the combat had been laid before, 
and approved by this court. Amongst 
her guests, the high executive officer 
of this court was present. The Duke 
D'Aumont, whom we have had occa- 
sion to name before in the course of 
our narrative, styled himself, so far as 
we can pretend to translate his digni- 
ties, the Lieutenant of the Marshals 
of France, and High Constable of the 
Court of Honour. Calling this for- 
midable person aside, under pretence 
of engaging him for the dance, she 

Soint^ out to him the Duke de Ricbe- 
eu and D'Aubigny, as they stood 
conversing apart, and hinted at the sub- 
ject of their consultation. D' Aumont, 
as in duty bound, approached towards 
them, and producing his little baton of 
authority, a small ebony truncheon 
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tipped with gold, arrested them in the 
name of the king. He then required 
of them, as the condiUon of their per- 
sonal freedom, to give their word of 
honour not to proceed with the com- 
bat, until the grounds of the contest 
had been investigated and allowed by 
that court of which he was at that 
moment the representative. 

On this requisition being made, the 
Duke reftised all reply, tiU D*Aubig. 
ny, the challenger, had first spoken. 
After some hesitation, the chevalier 
gave the promise which was thus ex- 
acted from him. But to forego the 
combat, and leave his enemy in peace, 
was no part of the intention of U* Au- 
bigny ; neither would his consideration 
for the name of GabrieUe do Belle- 
Isle permit him to bring the case in 
all iu details before the court. D' Au- 
mont therefore had no sooner left 
them than, in a lower tone of voice, he 
again addressed the Duke :>- 

" This is not a cause to bring be* 
fore the court. The honour of Ma- 
demoiselle de Belle- Isle has already 
been sufficiently compromised.*' 

«< I think so too,*' replied the Duke; 
'^ but now that we have engaged our 
word" 

** We have engaged not to fight- 
to that we have pledged our honotir* 
But to those who are resolved either 
to inffict death on their enemy, or to 
receive death from his hand, there are 
ways open that the court of the Mar- 
shals of France cannot debar them — 
always supposing that they meet with 
a brave and unflinching adversary." 

<* Such an adversary, I flatter my- 
self, chevalier, you shall find in me," 
said the Duke. 

<« I doubt it not,*' j-eplied D'Aubig- 
ny. ** Trusting to that, I gave my 
word to D* Aumont. I connt npon 
your courage, Duke." 

** And may I lose my reputation for 
courage, if you can propose what I 
dare not accept." 

'* Here are the dice," continued 
D*Aubigny, pointing to a card-table 
that stood by» " he who shall lose in 
three throws"— 

'< Well, he who shall lose" 

" Shall blow his own brains out. 
That is a species of duel which the con- 
stable of the court of honour cannot 
interfere to prevent." 

'* A most ingenious device," said 
the Duke — ** a perfect stratagem npon 
theconsUblel" 

2s 
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<« Do you hesitate ? ** said D* Aubig- 

'' A strange propositioD ! — an infer- 
nal game— staking our liycs literally ." 

** Do yon refuse?" 

«« No— it is ont of all mle— gro- 
tesque— preposterous — but I accept.** 

** I was confident you would/* 

<«But,** said the Duke, •'in all 
emergencies of this kind, one has some 
affairs to arrange. An intenral of six 
hours between the throw of the dice 
and the report of the pistol, will not 
l>e a superfluous delay for either of 

OS." 

" Be it so— after six hours." 

They approached the table where 
"the dice were lying, and each of them 
took a box. Some of the guests ga- 
thered round them. It was impos- 
sible for the Duke de RicheKeu to 
proceed to play without attracting a 
number of obserrers, and several of 
the bystanders began immediately to 
propose bets upon his success. " But 
what do you play for?** said one of 
these ; ** you stake no money." 

" We play on our word,** said 
Richelieu carelessly. 

" V\\ take half your stake," said 
another, " win or lose.** 

<* It would be difficult, I think, to 
dif ide our loss between us," he an- 
swered. <« Besides, thechcTalier does 
not ordinarily play ; he takes the dice 
in thb instance out of a peculiar re- 



gard to me, and would not care, I sus- 
pect, to receive payment of his wager 
from any substitute. Come, cbeva- 
Her, proceed." 

D*Aubigny threw five. 

The Duke, seven. 

«' You have won tbfs bout,** aidd 
D*Aubigny with studied sang-firold ; 
** you will now commence.** 

The Duke threw nine. 

D'Aubigny, eleven. 

The players were equal. They 
threw for the third time. 

D'Aubigny, seven. 

The Duke, seven. 

They were still equal, and the three 
chances had been tried. The Duke 
looked up in the face of his opponent. 
*« Shall we rest here, chevalier?*' 

•* This Is my answer!" said D'Au- 
bigny, and he threw again with some 
viulence. 

D*Aubigny, nine. 

The Duke, eleven. 

Richelieu was the winner. They 
rose from the table." D'Aubigny drew 
his watch from his pocket—** It is 
now," said he, "three o'clock at 
night, or rather in the momiag — at 
nine you shall be paid." 

The Duke attempted to detain him ; 
he would have dissuaded him from 
keeping his rash and terrible engage- 
ment, but he refused all further collo- 
quy, and immediately left the house. 



CRAPTEa V. 

White is White. 



But the duel we have described in 
«ur last chapteTf was not the only 
event destined to signalize the soirie 
of the Msrchioness de Prie. The 
Duke de Bourbon had reached the 
limits of his power and influence at 
eourt A complete revolution had 
taken place in the cabinet ; Cardinal 
Pleury had become prime minister, 
«nd the Duke de Bourbon, though a 
prince of the blood, had been arrested. 
The fair favourite of the fallen mini- 
ster shared in his disgrace ; and that 
▼ery evening, as she stood amidst her 
guests, an order came from the king, 
commanding the Marchioness de Prie 
to retire to her chateau in a remote 
province* In her own »ahm, amidst 
her numerous friends— certainly amidst 
« host who admired and envied-»aa 



officer presented himself with this 
royal order, and bade her prepare 
herself for instant departure. 

The Marehioness looked at the 
order — there was no doubting its ge- 
nuineness. Just or not, resistance to 
it there was none. She wouM fly, 
she said, to the foot of the throne. 
The officer who bore the order, de- 
clared that he must execute ft strictly 
according to its tenor. She next en- 
treated a fsw minutes delay, that she 
might, at all events, write to his ma* 
jesty. This was the utmost he could 
grant. Pen and paper were brought. 
Richelieu stood by her side ; with him 
she consulted as to the manner in 
which she should address the ktn|g^; 
and when her letter was conclndeo, 
she put it into hb hands, for Ids final 
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opinioQ on the good policy of what 
the bad written. 

To her astonbhment, instead of 
aniwerlng her enquiries* he hastily 
drew from his pocket another letterf 
and ezclusivelj engaged himself in 
comparing the handwriting of the 
two. It was manifestly the same. 

*' This letter was not written bj 
Mademoiselle de Belle •Isle/' he ez- 
<claimed. Several circumstances- 
trifling in their natnre — which had 
previoQslf escaped his notice, now 
recurred to his mind, and convinced 
him that he had been the dupe of 
the Marchioness de Prie — that Ma- 
demoiselle de Belle- Isle had been 
cruelly slandered — that D'Aubigny 
in a few hours— at thb thought he 
was about to rush out of the room 
when the Marchioness detained him. 
^ But this letter/' said she^ *' what 
think jou of it?" 

''Your letter!" sud he, and he 
threw it impatiently towards her; 
*' Madamf madam, one of the brav* 
•est and most honourable men in France 
will be murdered by this fooluh mas* 
querade of yours."— And he broke 
uom her hold, and darted out into the 
atreet. Some portion of that precious 
interval of six hours had already elap« 
sed, and he was compelled to lose an- 
other portion of it in traversing Paris 
before be could discover with certainty 
the direction which D*Aubigny had 
taken. 

The unfortunate chevalier, without 
faavinff any very distinct purpose in 
view, had found himself, on quitting 
the house of the Marchioness, on the 
road to Chantillv. His Gabrielle-* 
he was impelled to see her again, 
though the interview would only in- 
<*rea8e his agony. For sorrow or for 
4U]ger — for love formerly, for affliction 
now — she must still remain the sole 
object of his thoughts. The mere 
prospect of death generally brings 
with it a forgiving temper, and it was 
with heartfelt sadness, and a very little 
of any harsher sentiment, that he now 
journeyed on to take his leave of Ga- 
brielle de Belle- Isle. 

Arriving at Chantilly at a very early 
hour, he wandered about the house, in 
the cold grey light of the morning, 
till the domestics had risen, and he 
could gain admittance. When Ga- 
briel le beard his voice upon the stairs, 
she hastened to meet him with glad 
anticipation; for nothingi she thought. 



but a discovery of his error, and a 
return to love and confidence, could 
have brought him there at so early aa 
hour. Alas I his haggard appearance* 
and the melancholy tones of his voice* 
soon dashed away these hopes. 

''I come to take my leave, Ga- 
brielle,** he said. " Who knows how 
soon death may visit me ? I would 
not have you think that I had died 
wilh a heart full only of bitter re- 
proaches. I wished to say — I for- 
give." 

'' Forgive !_I must support this 
language," said Gabrielle ; *' for you 
are abused by some cruel deceit, or 
some fatal mistake. But D' Aubigny* 
I swear to you, by all that is sacred* 
by all that is dear, that I am not the 
culprit whom you come to forgive." 

« So you have said already, and I 
could not believe you. What more 
can I say ?" 

" The time will come when you will 
regret that ^ou could not bcdieve me. 
That very night on which the Duke 
de Richelieu pretends that I received 
him here ; but I must not tell you — 
I am bound by a solemn and religious 
promise — that verv night — thus much 
I will reveal — I md not pass within 
this house.** 

«< Not within this house r* 

*' No, I quitted it at ten o'clock, and 
did not return till the momiog." 

*' Where, then ? — Oh, in the name 
of Heaven, where were you ?" cried 
D'Aubigny, almost as much terrified 
at this moment at the thought of dis- 
covering her innocence, as he had 
been previously afflicted by the belief 
of her guilt. 

*« That," she replied, " I am not 
permitted to tell. I have dready, 
perhap9, said too much. But," she 
added, *' grant me this only. Wait — 
pause — suspend all further judgment 
—till I can bring vou face to face with 
the Marchioness de Prie — till, on my 
knees, I obtain from her permission to 
disclose all." 

<* The Marchioness de Pne!" re- 
plied D'Aubigny with a returning bit- 
terness of expression. " Another 
fatality ! You know well that you can- 
not see her — cannot appeal to her." 

** How mean you ?** said Gabrielle. 

" Sbe has been banished from Paris 
.—exiled to the provinces. Tbe fall 
of the Duke de Bourbon has led aUa 
to her disgrace. But you knew this ; 
all Chantilly b buzzing with the news»'* 
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** The fall of the Dake de Boar- 
bonl*' she exclaimed, without heed- 
ing his unmerited insinuation. ** Is 
the Duke de Bourbon no longer mi- 
nUterr 

" No; he is no longer minister. 
Bat what is that to us ?" 

« Everything I We are saved. Oa 
your honour, D* Aubigny, has the Duke 
de Bourbon ceased to be minister r7 

«* He has." 

•• Then am I released from my pro- 
mise. Now can I tell you. That 
night— Ob« how happy am 1 1** (and 
she burst into a flood of tears, which 
for some minutes impeded her utter- 
ance,} ** that night, Drovided with a 
letter from the Marchioness de Prie 
to the. governor of the Bastile — I 
passed it in the arms of my dear fa- 
ther 1 Now, if you doubt me, go, take 
his word; go, question him, and put 
Tour question before he knows that 
bis ansiver will decide on the life and 
honour of his daughter." 

D'Aubigny was thunderstruck. 
This happy revelation, what a horror 
was it to him ! He covered his face 
with his hands, and stood as one 
doomed to hear the most dreadful 
sentence passed upon him. 

" The order,'* continued Gabrielle, 
*' to the governor was given me by 
the Marchionness without the know- 
ledge of the Duke de Bourbon, whose 
authority she had made use of. I was 
bound by a solemn vow to keep this 
visit to my father a secret from all 
the world as long as the Duke was mi- 
nister. You ^ee now why, on that 
evening, I wished you to leave me ear- 
lier than usual, yet could not disclose 
to you my motive; you see now why, 
ever since that time, my mouth has 
been sealed up. Ah I is it now you 
who forgive, or is it I ? No ; there 
shall be no talk by either of us of for- 
giveness. We love — simply we love, 
D'Aiibigny ; the past is forgotten— 
the future is ours. 

The future ! D* Aubigny looked to- 
"Wards a clock that ornamented the 
room. In a few minutes it would strike 
nine ! 
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*« To die — and at this moment — it: 
is too horrible T' was all that he ooul<^ 
murmur. Gabrielle, who had expect- 
ed so very different a result from her 
communication, was petrified at the^ 
look of utter despair which she traced 
on the features of her lover. They 
both stood in mute consternation. 

A step was heard upon the stair* 
The Duke de Richelieu rushed inta 
the apartment. ** I am not too late- 
—thank God !*' he exclaimed. 

D* Aubigny started at bis Totce* 
" Villain I — liar ! — trickster I " he- 
cried. 

" Be calm,** said Richelieu, an^ 
grasped the handofD* Aubigny, which 
he had already laid upon his sword. 
<< You are entitled to this anger. I 
do not resent it. I have thrown a fonl 
slander — but most unwittingly — on the 
purest of women. I have myself 
been tricked, duped, deceived, by the- 
Marchioness de Prie, who surely could 
not have been aware of the mischief 
that would ensue upon her foolish im- 
posture. Pardon me, D*Aubigny. 
There is no reparation, no acknow- 
ledgment, that you can require of me- 
that I will not make. What shall I 
say? I am heartily ashamed of the 
part I have played in the transaction.**' 

«« This is noble," said D' Aubigny^ 
and he gave his hand to the Duke. 

** Be my peacemaker,'* continued 
Richelieu, ** with Mademoiselle do- 
Belle- Isle. And, in order to propiti- 
ate her just resentment, let roe have 
the happiness of announcing that her 
father is this day released from the 
Bastile. The order has Issued ; hj 
this time his prison-doors are open.** 

Gabrielle de Belle- Isle gave her 
hand to the Duke In token of recon- 
ciliation. ** The world shall know,*** 
said Richelieu, *' if such a truth ca» 
receive any confirmation from my* 
word, that the Chevalier d' Aubigny ir 
the bravest of men, and that Made- 
moiselle de Belle- Isle b as pure as she- 
is beautiful.** 

The clock struck nine I— but it was 
only to usher in, to two at least out of 
the group, a new era of happincM. 
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TnUvOS OF THE DAT. 
No. IV. 



Music. 



The kind of public homage paid in 
foreign countries to musicians^ dancers* 
MiDgen, and all that race* exhibits an 
extravagance which would be amu- 
sing if it were not preposterous. Listz, 
4t mere piano player* which is a mere 
artizau of music* a mechanical affair* 
Teiy little above a weaver at a stock- 
ing loom* wholly a thing of practice* 
and capable of being equalled by an 
automaton figure at a travelling show* 
has been received, feted, and followed 
with almost royal honours in Berlin. 
We did not expect to find the Ber- 
linese such fools* though it must be 
>acknowledged, that when the Ger- 
mans are determined to be sensitive 
and sublime, they leave all other ab- 
surdity far behind. They are ex- 
Iremely apt to model themselves 
•on their baron of memorable name* 
who* when he jumped out of a win- 
dow in Paris* and broke his bones* 
aaid he was only learning to be lively. 
Listz* lately on leaving Berlin* was 
JeUd, serenaded* and escorted out of 
the city by 1500 youths* warlike, civic* 
legal* and medical — the whole rbing 
generation of the lawyers* doctors* 
poets* and fiddlers* of the metropolis of 
Prussia. 

The dancers* however, are more 
triumphant still. Taglioni* on her 
late vidit to St Petersburg, waa feted, 
not only by the nobility* but by the 
Autocrat of all the Russias himself. 
She was seated at the table with the 
Empress and the imperial family* and* 
«o far as we can discover* received aU 
the honours of a crowned head. If all 
this had been done to some eminent 
genius — if the mustache of his Im- 
perial majesty had been smoothed 
down to some memorable poet— if the 
flofl words of the Princesses had been 
addressed to some painter* capable of 
commemorating their beauty, and 
sending down Uieir smiles for a thou- 
sand years to come^all might be in- 
telligible ; or if the national admira- 
tion had been gathered round some fa- 
mous hbtorian* who was to redeem 
Russia from obscurity* and blazon her 
rather sallow cheek with some of those 
colours which still flush Greek and 



Roman fame* we might comprehend 
something of the national excitement; 
but to see all these heaps of homage 
gathered round a French grUette, 
thb national altar raised as a pedes- 
tal for a shabby specimen of the gens 
de coulU$e of the Academic Royal 
de Musique— all this gathering of gar- 
lands flung upon a mere caperer* 
whose whole earthly merit is that of 
shooting out one leg at right angles 
with her body, and twirling 5n tho 
other, In that species of motion which 
has so often been compared to a fly 
upon a pin I On another occasion, 
this saltatory enchantress, on leaving 
the door of the Opera- House at St 
Petersburg to return to her hoteI# 
found a britchska ready to receive 
her at the door* with silver spokes to 
its wheels; and* for any thing that we 
can tell, lined with beatep gold and 
furnbhed with jewelled harness. Wo 
shall not vouch for all these marvels* 
but they certainly were in the Ger- 
man papers, and the probability is 
that they were true. The singers 
have been from time to time as much 
in the eye of fortune and crowned 
heads. There b a fellow of the name 
of Monain* in Italy* making more 
noise at this moment than an invasion, 
and convulsing the land pretty much 
in the style of a general earthquake. 
All the principessas are in love with 
him by instinct* all the princes are 
intriguing to have him at their courts. 
The Pope and Cardinab are clubbing 
their sequins to coax him to Rome* 
and a triumphal arch b erecting on 
the Simplon for hb transit to Paris 
and London* when he shall have left 
but hb echo behind him in Italy* and 
given over the land of song to silence 
and despair. Rubini has lately been 
erecting a rival throne in Spain to 
Espartero and the Regency. Hb 
arrival at Madrid was fortunate for 
the peace of the country ; for it oc- 
curred immediately after the late in- 
surrection* and threw oil on the 
troubled waters. All Madrid* with 
a hundred thousand knives in its 
bands* no sooner heard thb male 
syren* than the knives were sheathed. 
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and their ears became the conduits to 
universal peace; forRubini sang them 
all into good-humour with each other, 
loyalty to the little Queen, and, what 
was of most importance, submission to 
the great Regent. He caught cold 
in a serenade, and was lost to the 
theatre for a week. During that 
time the government was nearly lost 
again ; the Madridlenos, no longer 
spelled by the Signer's cadenzas, re- 
turned to the original ferocity of their 
nature, and, findmg time hang heavy 
on their hand, began talking politics 
and stabbing each other again. The 
six batulions of the Royal Guard 
would have made but an insignificant 
figure agunst the patriots of the 
streets, and the bayonet would have 
soon gone down before the luchillo ; 
but a second revolution was escaped, 
for Rubini appeared once more. His 
first canzonet calmed the agitation ; 
the furious songs of the rabble were 
exchanged for lispings of Idol Mio 
and Mio Bene, ana Espartero reigned 
agaiu in the hearts of a unanimous 
and song-loving people. 

We have a little of this foolery ^at 
home, but it has all the defects of imi- 
tation, and it is wholly confined to 
those weak people, who, for want 
of some other mode of yawning away 
their evenings, go to the theatres. It 
happens that such is the prolific state 
of British theatrical talent, that the 
two theatres are now going on side by 
aide in a progress of unspeakable dul- 
ness, Tory solemn and unutterably 
stupid, like two hearses rivalling each 
other in the slowness of their pro- 
gress, and the moodiness of their 
drapery. We have no desire to press 
too severely on the credulity of those 
"Vrho may honour these pages with 
their inspection ; yet we pledge our 
credit for the fact, that for the last 
two or three weeks, the two theatres 
of Covent- Garden and Drury-Lane, 
have been performing precisely the 
two most stupid dramas that ever 
drawled through four mortal hours on 
any mortal stage. Acis and Galatea 
at Drurv-Lane — though whether Mr 
Macready performs Acls or Galatea 
we are utterly unable to say, never 
having indulged ourselves wjth seeing 
the performance ; but as he probably 
nngs quite as well as he acts, he per- 
haps takes the heroine, or, as doubtless 
he dances as well as he does either, 
he may perform Pan, or Polyphemus. 
Comus beautiful as a poem, as a drama 
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is dull ; and yet these are the two per- 
formances which have been promin^ 
ently brought forward, and with new 
scenery, machinery, and decoratioDs^ 
as the phrase b, at that express pe- 
riod of the year when the theatres 
are generally supposed to put forth 
their strength ; namely, at the meeting 
of Parliament, with the town full,, 
and before the idlers of fashion have 
begun to give and take balls. Wo 
have had one or two melancholy at- 
tempts at melancholy dramas, and 
one or two lively little adaptations 
from the French, as usual. Is 
dramatic power utterly dead in Eng- 
land, or is it only a cripple that 
can walk only on French crutches ^ 
If it be such, it must soon cease to 
walk at all. How strange is it that 
the country which of all others is ac- 
tually the most natural, which is but 
saying the most originaJ, in all its ha- 
bits, should exhibit no transcript of 
itself upon the stage. If the French 
theatre should copy nothing from real 
life, we should feel no surprise, be- 
cause French real life is copied from 
the theatre. The Frenchman, from 
the throne to the galleys, is alwaya 
acting; from the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop on the wall, all is in the 
gardener's frame ; in the senate and 
the streets he is alike acting accord- 
ing to the heroes of the opera. He 
pens his last will and testament with 
a flourish, and swallows his final pti- 
san with the air of Socrates pourings 
out his hemlock to immortality. 

The German stage is unreal for an- 
other reason; because the German 
considers reality beneath him. Na- 
turally of a heavy temperament, no- 
thing will satisfy him but an extrava- 
ganza. Thus he rambles at once into 
the region of ghosts and goblins ; his^ 
heroes are monsters of mysticism, and 
his heroines are fiends with petticoats, 
of which they are too apt to divest 
themselves. We have now come ta 
an end of the dramas of Europe ; for 
the Spanish theatre now exhibits no- 
thing but the fooleries of its Gracio- 
sos and the legs of its Bolero dancers, 
and the Italian theatre has been sing, 
song and syllabub for the last hundred 
years. So runs the worhl away ; but 
we must remonstrate against a remark- 
ably silly habit which characterizes a 
remarkably silly set of people amongst 
ourselves. It is that of throwing gar- 
lands of artificial flowers on the stage, 
when those persons feel peculiarly en- 
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raptured by Uie displays of some pet 
performer. Miss Adelaide Kemble, 
lot iostaoce, wlieo she finisbes the ex- 
ploits of the night with a bravura^ and 
the souls of the simpletons are lieatod 
to the throwing point, generally has 
half-a-dozen of them — of these flowery 
projectiles — flung at her from the 
upper boxes* The fault is not hers if 
the projectors are fools ; but, as Par- 
son Efans has it* ** I hate all vour 
affectations.** The heroine need not 
be much pained, it is true* by the ex- 



pense to which this puts her admirers ; 
for as this is the cheapening age of 
every things these paper trophies can- 
not cost more than a penny a-pieoe, 
and are certainly not worth more than 
half the monev ; but the absurdity of 
the thing is, that they are intended to 
express the enthusiasm of the moment, 
while they are only the proofs of a 
prepared rapture* being brought in 
the pockets and petticoats of the de- 
votees, and thus being specimens of 
the impromptu ^ loUir. 



NUNNEBIIS. 



A paragraph in Galignani's paper 
jtates, from the Precurseurde L*Ouest, 
that on the night of the 18th ultimo, 
as a patrol was going along the nar- 
row street which runs by the side of 
the Convent of the Bon Pasteur, they 
found a girl on the paveoMUt, scream- 
ing from the injuij she had received 
by a fall, in attempting to make her 
escape £rom the convent throi«gh one 
of the upper windows by means of a 
aheet. On behig takos to the hospi- 
tal, it was fonnd that her leg was bro- 
ken. When she recovered l^r speech, 
•he related that the nuns had wished 
to cut off her hair, and, on her refu- 
sing to subnut to the operation, they 
bad shot her up in a solitary chamber, 
and given her only bread and water. 
Driven to despair, she contrived to 
foree away the planks by which the 
window was blindad, and attempted 
in the way described to reach the 
gronnd. 

Here we have an instance of the 
■ort of oontnd which exists in nunne- 
ries, and of the sort of feelings to 
which that eentrel gives biith. Whe- 
ther this girl was turbulent or not, 
we And bar condemned by a self- 
elected tribunal, without judge or jury, 
wtthoMt aagiMrate or law, to the 
ponishMeat of a felon solitary con- 
UnennMit and bread and water. The 
quesdon is not, whether the refusal 
to have her hair eut off was a crime 
•■^A question on which we conceive 
that lew of our jurists would be In- 
clined to think that the lady abbess 
had the law on her side — but whether 
any institutions should be suffered to 
exbt in a civilized country, which pos- 
sessed the power of condemning any 
body for any thing by thetr own mere 
wilL Amongst aU other portions of 
ihe people, if a man steals a tooth- 



pidc, or a woman a paper of pins, nei- 
ther the jailer nor the faai«man can 
exercise his office until the affair oomee 
before the public tribunal ; but ^ 
wretched being who is either duped 
or driven into a nunnery, forfeits the 
rights of a citizen, puts herself into 
the hands of a woman pobably can* 
kered with 9^ and bitter with rigid 
discipline, surrounded by a doaen haga 
as old and heartless as herself; and 
then proceeds that course of convent 
justice wfaieh would be scofled at by 
every soul without the walls, but 
which has the power of Ssttering and 
famishing witlun them ; and finally, 
after long ondurance of this torture^ 
and utter hopi^lessnsio of remedy,, 
nigtng the nnfertunate being to at- 
tempt an escape at tbe hazard of break- 
ing lier limbs, or perliaps her neck. 
That the f<ict is true we cannot have 
ihe subtest doubt i fer Galignani's 
paper is sufficiently careful and neu- 
tral, and the provincial paper had tbe 
means of aseertaining the circum- 
stances en the snot. There are, per- 
haps, a hundred nunneries, or more,. 
still in France ; and it is melancholy, 
and even frigfadful, to think of the mul- 
titudes of human beings who are thus 
actually put out of tlM protection of 
the law, and on whom there can be 
DO doubt that severities are exercised 
similar to those which drove this un- 
fortunate girl at Angers to her despe- 
rate attempt at escape. If she bad 
not made that attempt, the dungeon 
and the bread and water would never 
have been heard of. What must be 
the innate cruelty and injustice of the 
church which suffers such things ? 
The first high declaration of Christ- 
isaity itself was, that it came to preach 
liberty to the captive, and ddiveranoo 
to those thai were boond^a deolara^ 
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tion not more true in its spiritual than 
in its temporal sense ; for its first ope- 
ration every where was to lighten the 
bonds of slaverr, to give mildness to 
power and authority to law, to abo- 
lish tyranny and extingubh torture. 
Rome has had the credit of counter- 
aotiog this dispensation of mercy to 
the utmost extent of her poweri of re- 
newing personal slavery under the 
pretext of spiritual obedience, of mak- 
ing the temple an avenue to the dun- 
geon, and of riveting the renewed 
and heavier chains of mankind, by the 
hand of a pretended religion. It is 
true that nunneries may afford a place 
of refuge to destitute young women, 
or deserted old ones; but the good of 
Romish institutions is always weighed 
down by an universal preponderance 
of evil.. The vows which bind women 
to the life of the convent are, in them- 
selves, an intolerable evil ; generally 
taken at a rash and early age, they 
condemn the wretched creature either 
to unavailing regrets, or to a droning 
dnlness of life which makes her little 
better than the stone she kneels on. 
The monotonous round of duties with- 
out interest, and devotion without ar- 
dour, of discipline rigid without utili- 
ty, and of life spent in reveries and 
regrets, has broken the hearts of thou- 
sands, where it left them any hearts 
to break. Yet, obnoxious as this sys- 
tem is, even in Romish countries, the 
weakness of our legislature, and the 
criminality of faction in power, have 
anffered nunneries to grow up within 
the Britbh Islands. Several have 
been establbhed even of late years ; 
and as, like the Pharisees of old, they 
compass heaven and earth to gain a 
proselyte, they contrive to recruit 
their number* 

We are friends to toleration ; we 
should not coerce the Mahometan or 
the Hindoo, the follower of Confucius, 
or even the worshipper of the Fetbh. 
If we were not able to convert him by 
argument, we should never use force ; 
but we should not suffer force to be used 
against truth, any more than for it. 
The whole spirit of Britbh law is 
against the whole spirit of Rombh 
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government. We should not prohibit 
the nunnery, if women were foolbh 
enough to desire to live there ; but we 
should prevent them from being made 
miserable bv their own act, and binding 
themselves irrevocably by vows, which, 
in a week, a month, or a year, they 
might long to break for ever. We should 
altogether prohibit vows. The law 
of the land makes it penal for any 
man to impose an oath except by legal 
authority. The law of the land pro- 
hibits a man to sell himself as a slave; 
for it makes slavery illegal in the 
land. The law of the land prohibits 
a man to have power over his own 
life ; for it prohibits suicide, and pun- 
bhes for attempts to commit it. Yet, 
by sanctioning the nunnery and its 
vows, the law sanctions oaths admi- 
nistered by private authority — a com- 
plete bondage to superiors — to a most 
oppressive, though a most useless form 
of dbcipline, and virtually sanctions 
suicide; for in the feebler constitn- 
tions the mere routine of the convent 
life, the confinement, the want of air, 
and let it be also said, for it b to be 
said with truth, the exclusion from 
the possibility of marriage, have killed 
hundreds and thousands at an early 
age. We should utterly abolish vows. 
Nunneries might remain as recepta- 
cles for women wearr of the world 
from age, illness, or the loss of their 
connexions. We should not object to 
see Protestant houses of refuge, places 
of quiet and secure retirement, for re- 
spectable women no longer able to 
take a part in general life, or for young 
women willing to combine their nar- 
row means, and live with some of the 
comforts of a respectable situation in 
society. Butwe should altogether pro- 
hibit any form of obligation, whether 
public or private, whether statutory 
or mental, which would compel them 
to remain within the walb an hour 
after they desired to leave them. The 
Popish nunnery, with its irrevocable 
vows, b wholly incompatible with civil 
liberty, and not less incompatible with 
human improvement and human hap« 
piness. 



Bibliomania. 



Thb folly was supposed to have 
been buried in the family vault of the 
Puke of Rozborghe. But old gentle- 



men past their labour and their senses, 
must have something to do with their 
pocket-money; and, if they cannot 
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read books^ they can at least keep ca- 
talogues ; and, if they cannot benefit 
literature^ they can benefit the traf- 
fickers in first editions of Tom Thumb, 
and unique copies of Jack tlie Giant- 
Kiiier. We have ncTcr heard of any 
one work of any kind of nse» beauty^ 
or genuine rarity, haTing been pub- 
lished by any bibliomaniac club in the 
globe. The merit which demanded 
all admiration from those servile sur- 
vivors of their understandings, was, 
that the incomparable volume in ques- 
lion, generally of no more than from 
half a dozen pages to a dozen^ had 
half a page more than any other 
known copy in existence ; or that it 
contained a woodcut in the very bar- 
barism of the arts, to which none of 
its rivals for glory soared ; or that it 
had belonged to the most learned Rig- 
dum Funnidos of the 15th century, 
and was enriehed with his autograph, 
R. F., in the first blank page ; and, 
for the Adventures of Prince Parise- 
nenos, in this nnique fashion, with 
« onlt/ the last three pages missing," 
the auctioneer gets L.500 from those 
patrons of literature, who would have 
seen all the living genius of their 
country breaking stones in the street, 
or banqueting on the horse-legs' soup 
of the new dietary, without the offer 
of a sixpence. 

We recoUect the sale of the ''Deca- 
meron.'^ =~01d Boccaccio himself 
would have been astonished at the 
bustle which his Tery gross relic of a 
very gross time created among the 
Solons and Solomons of Britain. 
Whose was the prize to be ? became 
a question as much agitated among 
the veteran visiters of book auctions, 
as ever the soul of a Quidnunc, saun- 
tering down St James*s Street, was 
ilisturbed by the manufacture of a 
New Ministry. At length this in- 
comparable prize was knocked down 
to the late Duke of Marlborough for 
L.I 250. A thousand Caranos were 
in despair, ten thousand tongues pro- 
claimed their grierance at not having 
been able to possess this monstrous 
volume, of which there were but two 
copies besides in the circuit of the 
^lobe — one in the harem of the Grand 
Turk, and the other in the zenana of 



the Great Mogul. We saw the volume; 
nay, handled it — nay, turned over its 
pages, and we have seen many a more 
sightly work of the arts sold for five 
shillings. It was a clumsy, coarsely - 
printed, and rude-looking little squat 
book ; and, if we wanted an example of 
the absurdity to which rival nonsense 
can urge the silliest of mankind, we 
should quote the sale of the " Deca- 
meron/' It has since fallen into the 
bands of Earl Spencer, who probably 
values a print of a prize cow more 
thau all the strophes of Eschylus, the 
tragedies of Shakspeare, or all the 
stanzas of Ariosto. We have no objec- 
tion to him for any contempt of Boc- 
caccio which he may be inclined to in- 
dulge, for a more corrupt ruffian never 
polluted any language. 

But we have been led to talk of those 
things from a sale which took place a 
few days since, in which Sbakspeare*s 
** Venus and Adonis" happened to be 
the *<gem.*' It had all the merito 
of being an " editio princeps,"— 
unique^ rare, unrivalled, miraculous, 
and shabby. The whole consists of 
three or four pages ; and yet this pro- 
duction was struggled for until it ran 
up to L.37, almost the price of a 
child's education for a year, or of 
a tolerable library, and about ten 
times more than the generality of old 
dilettanti and busy book-buying gen- 
tlemen give in charity from January 
to December. Yet the poem is a vile 
one, and ought to be extinguished as a 
blot on the memory of the great dra- 
matist. It can be purcha^c^, too, for 
sixpence on any stall in London. 
What, then, was the charm ? was it 
the poetry ? No ; it is scarcely worse 
in morals than it is in metre. Was it 
the fear to lose any fragment of Shak- 
speare? No. It might be had any 
where for about the thousandth part 
of the sum paid by virtue of the auc- 
tioneer's hammer. The charm was^ 
then, in somebody's having what no- 
body else had got, and being able to 
put it up to look at on a shelf ; as the 
American Indian hangs up his glass 
beads, and, as he gazes on them 
against the wall of his wigwam, tri- 
umphs over the headless portion of 
mankind. 
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The Ute loteDded oarthqnaVe, which 
has been put off only for the purpose 
of giving precedence to Sir Robert 
Peel's income-tax, a much more for- 
midable shaker of the island than any 
blowing up of the central gas-works of 
the gk^9 has renewed the name and 
fame of Dr Dee. The doctor's verses 
were to have been the epitaph for the 
monument of mankind, his muse was 
to have officiated as chief mourner tt 
the universal obseqiues^ and his pre- 
dicdons were to have been registered 
in memorials more imperishable than 
even Mammoth bones for the perusal 
of the geologbts of another system of 
the gW>be^ and when some millions of 
years shall have finished the new com- 
position of things, and our posterity 
shall be entitled to write books to 
prove that their ancestors never eaisted. 

John Dee was really a very clever 
fellow, and, if he had not adopted a 
trade in which cleverness and knavery 
always go together, be mi^ht have 
been one of the luminaries of England. 
He was bom in London in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and be- 
came a student of Cambridge, where 
he soon rendered himself distinguished 
by a most gluttonous appetite for 
learning of every kind. Like King 
Alfredof punctual memory, he divided 
his four-and- twenty hours into por- 
tions whose order nothing was to vio" 
late, but of tboae be gave but four 
bonrs to sleep. But he came into the 
world in an' unlucky age Cor the ac- 
quisition of true knowkdge ; all the 
real sciences were in their infancyj 
while all the false were flourishing 
with prodigious luxuriance. Astro* 
nomy and mathematios no doubt ex- 
isted, but they were more stunted 
ahmbs and sapless twigs, under the 
shadow of such showy coverers of the 
soil as astrology, magic, and the phi- 
losopher's stone. In all these showy 
sciences also there was an additional 
character, which added vastly to their 
general stimulos of an inflammable 
imagination. It was supposed that 
none of those discoveries could be 
completely made without assistance 
from that nameless personage who 
has so peculiar a dread of holy water. 
Thb made the study a serious affair. 
Every philosopher was supposed now 



and then to reeaiv^ a visit from his As- 
modeus, or at least to carry on a eor- 
respoadenee which never passed 
through the national post-office, and 
it is not impossible diat many of these 
stadents were as mneh duped as duping. 
A solitary labourer in the mines of 
Popish theology, or the metaphysics 
of Thomas Aqmnas, oonld scarcely 
fini^ his twelve hours* study a-day 
without dreaming dreams at night, or 
could half doze himself even in the day 
in the palpable obscure of his oeli, 
without thinking tliat he heard voieea 
and saw shapes in the twilight which 
had no business above ground. The 
majority of them were ui all probabi- 
lity half mad, and those who were 
whole mad of course set the fashion, 
and were followed as the shining lights 
of the day. Solitary eonfinement even 
now is found too hard for the tough 
flbre and dull brain of a felon, whom 
it frequently turns into a lunatic Tlie 
eighteen hours a-day, which seems to 
have been the temporal allowance for 
a first-class man, or senior wrangler 
of the sixteenth oentury, was a solitary 
confinement, with the forther circum- 
stance that the brain was on the rsdc 
all the time, and that the mind was 
yooag, susoeptiblt, md imaginative. 
I have no doubt that this would ac- 
count for whole volumes of the visits 
of spirits, for legendary tales, and for 
not a few of the mineles of the bre- 
viary. Dee had an Asmodeus, and 
some rather ostentations attempts to 
raise him, for the admiration of a circle 
of fellow students, i^traeted the notice 
of the heads of colleges. Those were 
delicate tinses for irregular Investiga- 
tors ; for though the Reformation had 
begun under Henry VIII^ the law of 
Popery, and, what was worse, the ha- 
biU of Popish law, had been bst MtUe 
dipped, and Henry VIII. would have 
hanged a magician with no more oere- 
mony than he abused the Pope. The 
reign of Edward was too short to es- 
tablish any thing hmt tlM snceession 
of Mary, who has Justly inherited the 
title of bloody; and Dee^ taking a wise 
view of the present and the fnture> 
was doubtless well advised in making 
a speedy retreat to the Ck>nt]nent. He 
remained for a while at the University 
of Loraine; but being in danger of 
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famishing amoig the Flemiagt, nofc- 
withsUndiiig all their hospitalityf he 
' returned to England at the age of 
twentj-fonrj and eonHoenoed hia pro- 
fession as an astrologer. Bjr avoiding 
magio he now began to subsist in 
aaietj, and as Protestantism leaves 
men to settle their own eonoerns. Dee 
was allowed to provide fortunes lor 
the fools of all ranks* and laj a poll- 
tax upon simpletons of every si^e. 
But Edward died, and Mary ascended 
the throne. He and hb fraternity were 
now in a delicate position, for Rome 
claims the right to all miracles. The 
Eoglbh astrologer, so long as Roman- 
ism was paramount, was like the shop- 
keeper contending against the great 
wholesale merchant. Dee was brought 
before the privy council, and accused 
of calculating Mary's nativity, with 
the regiddal intent of discovering when 
she was to die. The times were fond 
of roasting mqn, and, to secure Dee 
for the stake, be was charged with 
herei^ as well as magic How he es- 
caped firom the double charge is but 
obscurely known ; but we should con- 
ceive it to have been the strongest 
proof of his talests that he had ever 
given. He was tried for his enchant- 
ments against Mary, and as the charge 
was definite, he refuted it and was ac- 
quitted ; but heresy was a more ding- 
ing charge, for the very reason that it 
was indefinite; and Bonner, who never 
let a victim get out of the reach of his 
claws on the mere ground of inno- 
cence, kept the acquitted r^idde in 
prison until he should dear himself of 
his heresy, whatever that might be. 
Whether he bribed the bishop, or 
turned Papist, is among the secrets 
of Bonner's conscience* though both 
were probaUe ; for Dee seems to have 
been too much o(&phtIosopker to have 
any religion but for convenience. At 
all events, he was let loose in the course 
of a couple of years. Yet those were 
singular times, and the most power- 
ful understandings, whether made si^ 
perstitions by the troubles of the p^ 
tied, or perplexed by the pr^udioes 
of theur forefathers, bowed down to 
charlatanry. Even the great Elia- 
beth, during her anxious retirement 
at Woodstock, when doubtless the 
dungeon and the scaffold constantly 
presented tbemsdves to her eye^ and 
wh«i in Isot she was sent to that Tower 
from which so few emeiged but to the 
scaffold, is sidd to have consulted Dee 
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BE to the probable duration of Mary's 
life, though whether this might not have 
been the officiousness of her servants is 
still dubious ; but it is curbus that the 
auspicious day for the coronation was 
selected by his advice, and from other 
marks of royal confidence it is evident 
that he was regarded as an eminent 
philosopher, if not as the possessor of 
supernatursd knowledge. Whether 
Dee was an enthusiast or an impostor, 
is still sufficiently doubtful. In some 
of his visions, however, knavery evi- 
dently played its part. Thus he de- 
dares he saw the angel Uriel, a being 
of extraordinary beauty, who promis^ 
to lead him into the knowleoge of all 
things, and especially the power of 
calling up spiriu. Visions of this or- 
der may have occurred to many a 
dreamer mystified by study or mad- 
dened by opium ; but the angd Urid 
gave him a convex crystal, which he 
had only to look upon to discover all 
th^ secreu of this world and the world 
to come. Here, of course, at least 
was knavery, and the enthusiast merged 
in the impostor. 

It is curious enough that this " crtfS' 
taV as it was called, b probably in 
existence at thb moment. After hia 
death it was in the possession of Lord 
Besborough ; from whom it came to 
Lady Elixabeth Germaine; from her 
ladyship to the Duke of Aigyle ; and 
from the Duke to him to whom everj 
thing odd, strange, and absurd, seems 
to have come by right — Horace Wal- 
pole : it was in fact nothing more than 
a polbhed piece of cannd coal. 

But Dee, finding himself gaining 
celebrity, thought fit, like other per* 
sons pro^ering in trade, to take a 
partner, whom the malidous would 
probably have called a confederate. 
Thb was one Kelly, who had com* 
menced life as a low attorney, and 
had been a foreer. It must be con- 
fessed, that he had all the preliminary 
education; and even hb ill-luck in 
hb original career was of service to 
him in hb new. He had been tried 
for the forgery, and sentenced to have 
hb ears dipt. In ccnsequence he 
wore a black skuU-cap which came 
over hb cheeks, and this not merely 
concealed hb losses, but gave him a 
peculiarly oracularappearance. ReDy 
was a clever fellow, and immediatdy 
became a profident in the art of con- 
versing with spirits of all kinds. He 
talked politics with them, as well a& 
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matters in general ; and, delicate as the 
time was for yolanteer politicians, he 
made his predictions at once so mysti- 
cal and so ridiculons, that he escaped 
the grasp of the court, which in those 
days had remarkably long claws. 

It has been said, that every man 
has a chance of making a fortune at 
some time or other. And we have 
lately had one of the first authorities 
of the land telling us, that *' in Eng- 
land, if a man cannot make an income, 
it is his own fault." We are not quite 
convinced on the subject, and we be- 
lieve we are in a prodigious majority. 
But certainly Dee, who was now 
trailed Dr Dee, had every opportu- 
nity of making an unfair fortune. 
Between his enthusiasm and his artifice, 
he talked some very sapient people 
into a notion that he was not the great- 
est rogue in the neighbourhood of 
London ; that in his studies he had 
really discovered the philosopher's 
stone, and the liquor of immortality ; 
and even that his house at Mortlake 
was a palace of wisdom, where the 
best use which mankind could make 
of money, was to deposit it in the 
bureau of the most gifted philosopher 
of the globe* 

Where there are knaves they will 
find dupes; and this we believe to be a 
much more practical maxim than either 
of the foregoing declarations. A 
great Polish noble. Count Albert 
Luski, came at this period to Eng- 
land, to worship, as he said, the glory 
of Queen Elizabeth. Of course, there 
was some intrigue at the bottom of his 
ozpedition; for no foreigner ever 
came into this country for nothing. 
But the count soon turned fool ; aAer 
having been received at court with 
peculiar civilities, and been put under 
the especial care of Leicester to show 
him the lions. Count Luski determined 
to consult Dr Dee as the first of philo- 
flophers, and the only man on earth 
to give him the means of turning every 
thing into gold. Dee was too keen a 
personage not to see at once, that the 
Count might be made a philosopher's 
stone himself, and help the alchemist 
in making the precious metals much 
more abundantly than by furnaces and 
crucibles. He and Kelly accordingly 
taught him the language of angels 
without delay, and one dayrwhen the 
Count was in the visionary mood, 
showed him one of their sprites. We 
thus have the narrative—** There 
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seemed to come out of the oratory a 
spiritual creature, like a pretty girl, 
of seven or nine years of age, attired 
on her head, with her hair rolled up 
before^ and hanging down bebinc^ 
with a gown of silk of changeable 
red and grreen» and with a train. She 
seemed to play up and down, and seem- 
ed to go in and out behind the books, 
and as she eame to go between them, 
the books displaced themselves and 
made way for ner.*' 

This was, however, only prelimi- 
nary ; for the angelic dialogue carried 
on by Kelly and Dee, by the help of 
the " magic crystal,'* declared to the 
Count that he should become the pos- 
sessor of the philosopher's stone, that 
he should live for some hundred years, 
perhaps as many as he chose, that lie 
should be chosen King of Poland, la 
which character he should march 
against the Saracens, conquer them 
and every thing else, and be the most 
famous of ail Poles present or to come. 
To accomplish all those fine things, 
however, it was declared to be abso- 
lutely essential that the philosophers^ 
with their wives and families, should 
leave England, and reside on the 
Count's estates until the grand opera- 
tion of cheating him was complete, 
and he could be cheated no more. At 
length the Count was stripped, and, 
when on the verge of beggary, he was 
forced to get rid of them. But they 
only flew at higher game. The Empe- 
ror of Germany was in want of moner, 
like all princes at all times of the earth* 
Like all princes of his day, he dreamed 
the exchequer hidden in the crucible, 
and, like the generality of mankind 
in all ages, he seems to have been a 
fool. He received the conjurers with 
vast cordiality, and prepared to count 
his treasures, but the treasures did 
not come. Rudolph grew uneasy, and 
finally angry. The Pope's nuncio 
then suggested the impropriety of 
dealing with men who '* very probably- 
dealt with Beelzebub," and besides 
produced no money ; and at length an 
order was given that they should leave 
Prague within twenty-four hours^ 
Their movements on this occasion 
were probably expedited by the know- 
ledge that the nuncio had applied for 
their transmission into his hands, as 
professors of the bUck art, and that 
they might esteem themselves luekr 
in such a case if they esoaped wita 
simple hanging. 
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Bat they had now learoed the true 
region of credulity, and they accord- 
ingly tricked another king, Stephen 
of Poland, whom they promised, by 
the cryatalt the crown of Germany. 
Plundering the royal Pole as much as 
he could bear, they nesLt began to 
look out for another monarch. But, 
in theinterTal, they fastened them- 
seWes upon a hnge landowner of Bo- 
hemia, a Ck>unt Rosenberg. The 
Count was not a seeker for the philo- 
sopher's stone, for he was immensely 
rich ; but he wbhed extremely to live a 
thousand years. They promised him 
two thousand, and the crown of Po- 
land. And on this bulky dupe they 
contrived to live four years. 

But the conjurers at length quar- 
relled. Kelly, who had an ugly wife, 
fell in love with Mrs Dee, who was 
comely. The adventure now becomes 
too complicated for philosophy. The 
parties separated; and finally, Kelly, 
who with all his cunning was fooled 
by hb vanity, returned to Prague to 
make a second experiment on Rudolph 
with his elixir of life. But emperors 
are dangerous animals to toy with. 
Rudolph ordered him to be thrown in- 
to a dungeon without delay. He was 
let out again ; but the man who could 
neither baffle stone walls, nor fill his 
purse at will, must lose caste as a con- 
jurer. After some years of struggle, 
he was thrown into prison again on a 
charge of sorcery. He was now in 
despair, attempted to make his escape 
by letting himself down from a loop- 
hole by his bed-doth^, fell, broke his 
legs, and died— the nearest death 
Imaginable to that which he had long 
deserved, and which he probably es- 
caped, like the hero of Joe Miller's 
story, by hanging himself. 

Dee was more respectable, because 
he was only half a rogue ; the other 
half was made up of craziness. He 
had evidently worxed himself into the 
belief that he was a magician, and 
that he was talking nonsense always 
when he was not playing the knave. 
He wrote to Elixshetn* informing the 
queen that he was tured of the Conti- 
nent, and intended to restore the illu- 
mination of his seience to England. 
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He obtained some kind of permission, 
which he called an invitation, from the 
court, and imftiediatelv assumed the 
pomp of an ambassador, travelling 
with three coaches, each drawn by 
four horses, and three baggage-wag- 
gons, the whole attended by four-and- 
twenty troopers. On his arrival be 

Presented himself before the queen ; 
ut Elizabeth never gave money with* 
out reason, and as she had a perfectly 
good reason against supplying a master 
of the philosopher's stone withmoney» 
she gave the doctor nothing. 

But this was sorry subsistence for a 
man who must eat, and Dee harassed 
her Majesty with perpetual complaints 
of his distresses. The queen, who 
seems to have borne with his complaints 
much more patiently than might bo 
conjectured irom the general notions 
of her fiery temper, sent him money 
from time to time, but in small sums. 
At length, however, whether by his 
own contrivance or the spirit of vulgar 
mischief, the mob gutted his house at 
Mortlake, on the charge of his being 
a sorcerer, and, us he said, utterly 
ruined his whole philosophical appa- 
ratus, and destroyed his library of the 
" Grand Science.*' What can a con- 
jurer do without his machinery ? It 
is strange to say that he now obtained 
the Chancellorship of St PauPs, which 
in 1595 he exchanged for the War^ 
denship of Manchester, an appoint- 
ment which now at least is worth a 
couple of thousand pounds a-year. 
But he lived too long, his faculties led 
him; he was forced to give up the 
wardenship. Elizabeth died, James 
the First had written a book against 
conjuration, and thcreCbre had the 
malice of a critic added to the invete- 
racy of a controversialist, against the 
unfortunate professor of wealth and 
longevity. Dee tried him long and 
keenly ; but his experiments on kings 
were to be baffled by the combined par- 
simony and pedantry of James. At 
length the great quieter of all human 
infirmities and impoitunities^death,. 
saved the doctor from further petition- 
ing, and in 1600, at the age of eighty- 
one, died the last << great ** conjurer 
of England. 



CiRCASSia. 



The Russian intelligence states that than any of the past, is about to be 
a new expedition, on a larger scale directed agdnst Circassia, from which 
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the Czar and his oouncillora expeet 
immediate triumph, ^nd theD— the 
Autocrat of all the Rusaias is to term 
his own what his courtiers call the 
natural rights of the empire ; to extend 
itself to the north of India, or the 
south, or round the world, as may 
seem good to his imperial pleasure. 
To those who are not accustomed to ^ 
the style of talking common among 
foreigners — for to name it thinking 
would be to do it and them too much 
honour — it must be astonishing to hear 
the cold-blooded declarations of war, 
the seizure of territory, and the per- 
petual extension of power, at the 
worst risks or by the most merciless 
means, which form the staple of their 
conversation, when the least hope exists 
of getting any thing by rapine. The 
French are so proverbial for this 
absurdity, that it b scarcely worth 
while to laugh at them. National 
robbery is their monomania. Tell 
the gravest Frenchman of the possi- 
bility of laying hold of the most 
wretched swamp, or the most sterile 
patch of rush, on the face of the globe, 
and his soul is on tiptoe at the sound. 
The most wretched being that famishes 
in the streets of a French village, 
shakes his rags with exultation at the 
prospect of the national glory to be 
acquired by the capture of a watch- 
box, or the possession of a dunghill ; 
and all the miseries which war inevit- 
ably inflicts, wherever that last curse of 
man is let loose, are thought not worth 
A bulletin, one half folly and the other 
half falsehood. 

All Russians regard the conquest of 
India as a matter as much in the course 
of things as the coming of summer in 
June. They shake their heads when 
any Englishman presumes to doubt 
its perfect facility, and rather pity the 
fulness of John Bull. There is pro- 
bably not a subaltern in the armies of 
the Czar who has not made up his 
mind that a couple of campaigns, at 
the furthest, would seat him, cigar in 
hand, in the palaces of Calcutta ; and 
as for the higher grades, colonels and 
generals, they have, in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred, sketched 
ihe plan of a «* grand manoeuvre,*' by 
which 100,000 men are to be moved to 
the foot of the Himmalay as, to be rein- 
forced by 100,000 Tartar cavahry— the 
whole to pour into the plains of Hin- 
dostan, of course beating the BritiA 
in all directions, until the only matter 
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to be settled would be the division of 
their plunder and their provincee. 
No Englishman shonld ever attempt 
to argue down this absurdity. He 
throws away his time. Nothing but a 
cannon-ball can be tongfaer than the 
skull which he tries to make pliable, 
and nothing but the natural fact of 
finding a British battalion thundering 
on his broken ranks, and driving him 
over bill and dale, culbuted in the 
most exemplary manner, will ever 
teach the Northern Alexander that 
he oould make no more impression 
upon British India than upon the pin- 
nacles of its mountains. No army 
firom the north, even if it oould ar- 
rive at the foot of the Himmalayae 
or the banks of the Indus, would 
have the slightest chance of being able 
to make bead against the force which 
the Governor- General could gather 
upon the frontier. <'Yon oould not 
gather 10,000 men,** says the Russian, 
dreaming of Delhi. ** We oould and 
would gather 100,000 men, and if that 
were not enough to secure the frontier, 
half-a-million, and not leave of Uie 
Russian invaders enough to give a 
meal to the crows of the hills. 

We say this the more, because the 
eternal repetition of this foreign folly 
seems now and then to make some 
impression upon the weaker heads of 
English Cabinets. Russian intrigue 
and Russian influence were a good deal 
oonfoanded, and when a cunning 
charge daffiiireSf or struggling lialf 
Queen's messenger half attadU^ ie 
allowed to harp upon this string, ha 
harps upon it to some purpose, for 
himself at least. The whole AflJihan 
expedition was founded upon the art 
of making Russia a bugbear ; and at the 
moment when she had not a brigade 
nearer than the Crimea, and all her 
influence was limited to having two 
or three consuls, or some such diplo- 
matic nondescripts, at the residoiees 
of the rugged Rajahs and Khans of 
the north-west of the ** GoMea Pen- 
insula.** It was this whieh tent our 
troops on a mareh of 1500 miles to 
keep up ** British interest** from the 
immediate destruction wMch there 
was nobody to inflict— to prevent Dost 
Mohamed from rushing into the arms 
of Count Simanitch, when the Count 
had not five pounds in his pocket, nor 
as many men at his command — and to 
estaUish India in eternal secnrfty 
against an army of invadiBg Bashkirs 
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and CoMackSfWho were al tbe moment jnst^ 
quietly waKowing in the nire of the 
Kuban, or smoking their pipes with- 
in sight of the pole. Twenty thou* 
sand troope were tent np the Khyb- 
ber Pas8« who^after gallantly captoring 
in half an honr the chief fortreae of 
the monntaineert, finished thdr tri- 
umphs by an addition of three mil- 
lioDs sterling to the debt of India. 

Bat, to return to Circassla. Among 
all the narratiTes of the war, we recol- 
leet but few whieh giTO any dear idea 
of its orlgie, or even of the oonntry 
itself. Cireaasia may be best de« 
scribed as one Tast mountain of nearlT 
700 miles long, and 100 broad, with 
its back to tlie Caspian, and its 
front to the Enzine. This position 
nearly determmes the character of its 
-climate, intolerably hot in the rallc^ 
in summer, and intolerably cold on the 
mountain-tops in winter ; yet ezhibit- 
iog almost tropical Inzurianee in the 
more sheltered parts, and displaying 
in all seasons that riehnessand Tastnea 
of landscape which b^ngs to Alpine 
countries. This position probably 
determines, too, the character of the 
people. The inhabitants of hill coun- 
tries have always had a bolder indi- 
vidual temperament than those of the 
plains, though they hsTO nearly always 
been idtimatriy subdued by the people 
of the pl«n8 ; eridently on the prin. 
ciple, that united force is sure to con- 
quer in the end, while the disunion of 
mountain tribes always makes them a 
prey in succession. Where they have 
the good sense to make common cause, 
the result has been of another order; 
and the Swiss have often made thek 
invaders me the hour when they trode 
the rough soil of the Helvetian. 

Ciroassia, from time to time, has 
greatly varied its nominal boundaries; 
but its real are defined by nature. 
Its exact northern limit is now the 
steppe along the river Kuban; Georgia 
closes it in on the south ; Daghistan,a 
region as mde as itself but much more 
sterile, marks Its extent eastward, and 
iu west coast oontlnoally borders the 
Black Sea. All semi-barbarians ima- 
gine themselves the original possessors 
of the soil, though they may not, like 
the Athenians, declare themselves to be 
taiied from acorns— that happy hit was 
reserved for the civlliied^ But what- 
ever might have been the primal sa- 
vages of this wild region, its pos- 
sessorsy at a very early period, were 
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as might be expected firom its 
locality between two seas, and two 
fertile and populous countries, a mis- 
cellany of thieves, slaves, pirates, and 
plunderers. By their little boats they 
pwformed in the Black Sea the same 
feats which the Scandinavians in their 
ships performed on the waters that 
wash Europe. The reign of robbery 
lasted until they came in contact with 
a master of the trade. Rome, sofi^ering^ 
no rival in the art of rapine, taught 
them the morality of which she her* 
self was so indifferent a practitioner, 
and the Circassians, under a hundred 
various names, were all sent to school 
by the Roman sword. We hssten out 
of this classic period, which gene- 
rally makes up for its dassicality by its 
dulness, and stride down a doaen cen- 
turies without any remorse, leaving 
Lucullus and Mithrldates to settle 
thdr cldms to the merit of which had 
sent the greater numbers of the moun* 
taineer chiefe to Elysium, and caring 
no more for the exploits of that rather 
overrated person, Pompey, than for 
the padfic spirit of the Csar Niehdas 
himself. 

The modem history of the CSreas- 
sians begins with the descent of the 
Turks upon the tottering strength of 
the Greek empire. The Turk dmva 
the Greek before him as the hound 
drives the deer, and with neariy the 
aame result. The Greek was for- 
tunate if he escaped being eaten up 
on the spot, and, if he did so, it was 
only to be devoured at lebure. But 
the business of the Turkoman was 
not to waste his time in driving hardy 
savages to the necessity of dying with 
swords in thdr hands ; he had a more 
attractive game in robbing the easily- 
robbed Greek, and a landscape more 
congenial to his taste in the shades of 
the olive groves and vineyards of 
Ionia, or in the cool and lovely shores 
of the sea of Marmora and the Medi- 
terranean. Not taking the trouble to 
fight the mountaineers for the pos« 
session of rocks, he established a traf- 
fic with them for their daughters ; and 
this singular European slave trade has 
lasted nearly unbroken for four hun- 
dred years ; and startling as it is and 
ought to be to European feelings, it is 
the only slave-trade since the Deluge 
that has been popular with both 
parties. The Circassian parents rear 
handsome daughters for exportation, 
as formers rear calves and duckens. 
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But the daughters themseWes are 
sot merelj consenting parties, they 
look forward to their sale as pre- 
ferment, speculate upon it for years be- 
forehand i and, in case of failure, suffer 
pretty much the chagrin of a candidate 
for place, who finds that neither coun- 
try, city, nor borough, will allow him 
to insinuate his claims to be purchased 
by the best bidder. The whole coast 
of the Black Sea and the neighbour- 
ing countries of Georgia, and, perhaps 
in earlier days, Armenia, were the 
nursery of these sultana-slaves; but 
their style of beauty was different* 
The Circassian, living in the mountains, 
had the general fairness of the moun- 
tain, but frequently the mould of the 
Tartar countenance: the Georgian, 
living more to the south, was more a 
daughter of the sun — her features were 
Asiatic ; and the magnitude of the 
Georgian eye, and the richness of the 
Georgian complexion, and the grace 
of the Georgian form, were the theme 
of all the bards of Constantinople. 
The Circassian, however, found ad- 
mirers for her snowy physiognomy; 
and the question of beauty still, like 
all the other << great questions'* of the 
earth, remains undecided. It is to the 
credit of the Russian government— 
and it is its only title to credit in these 
countries— that it has discountenanced 
this unwarrantable trade wherever it 
could ; and the Turks complain bitterly 
of the interposition. The Russian 
claim to Circassia rests upon what it 
calls the Turkish possession of the . 
country, made over by the treaties 
which concluded the last war. But 
the Turks could not give what they 
had not got, and the consequence has 
been a bitter succession of skirmishes ; 
for their operations are seldom more 
than shooting at each other from be- 
hind bushes and walls, but with a per- 
5 etna! loss of life, and an incessant 
rain of Russian gold. The Turk 
certainly could not have left a more 
Tezatious legacy to his enemy, nor the 
Russian have more experimentally 
felt the awkwardness of '* catching a 
Tartar." 

The Circassians were evidently in- 
dependent throughout the whole long 
period from the fall of the Greek em- 
pire to the supremacy pf the Turkish. 
Even then, the acknowledgment was 
but trifling — it was the kind of ac- 
knowledgment which - mountaineers^ 
with arms in. their hands, pay to a 
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power whose severities they defy, 
whose exactions they refuse, but 
whose alliance they allow, sofar as it 
is convenient. About 1774, they al- 
lowed the Turks to build two forts 

Anapa and Sandjank Koli — on their 
shore, but simply as depots for mer- 
chandize, and to protect the dealers 
from being robbed by the more law- 
less portion of their community. But 
the clans kept up their independence 
in the old way, by showing themselves 
ready to do battle for it whenever 
there were any symptoms of its moles- 
tation. A Turkish tax gatherer, who 
ventured to *< raise the supplies*' a 
league beyond the forts, was sure to 
be shot or fiung down some precipice; 
and the Turks were soon %o fully In- 
formed on the subject, that the attempt 
was made no more. Even for their 
little show of sovereignty, they paid a 
handsome price. The Pasha received 
from his government 130,000 piastres, 
and all the customs of a decent 50,000 
more, of which the greater part was 
spent on the spot. Some of the lead- 
ing families were pensioners on the 
Porte ; and In this half amicable, half 
warlike style, the Pasha contrived to 
live from year to year — the nominal 
governor of a country in which he 
could command nothing beyond the 
range of his guns. But thie war of 
1829, and the treaty of Adrianople 
which finished It, produced another 
state of things; and the ** government 
of all the Russias** compelled the sig- 
nature of the sultan to a ** new ma[> 
of Circassia,*' by which ** a line was 
to be drawn from Port St Nicolo, on 
the Black Sea, to follow the frontier 
of Georgia, thence traverse the pro- 
vince of Akkisha, and strike the point 
where Akkisha and Rars are reunited 
to the province of Georgia." The 
Russian government thereby was te 
have all the rights possessed by the 
Turkbh over Circassia. The rights- 
were but little, and the war has made 
them less ; and we cordially hope that 
iAie finale of the contest will he, that 
in Russian hands they will be of an 
infinitesimal order. The Russians, 
however, are tiot without their pious- 
reasons on the subject. As the In- 
quisition hanged and bnmed for the 
good of men's souls, the Rnsslan» 
shoot and bayonet for the good of 
their bodies. Their purpose Is to 
extinguish so melancholy a stain on 
civilization as the Circassian slave- 
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trade. Thus they have philanthropic 
battalioBdy and batteries of conTersion 
— are all Wilberforces* horse^ foot, and 
dragoons — and extinguish barbarism 
in the style that a pestilence carries 
away other disease. 

Yet» in all this, we have no idea that 
Nicholas is either a barbarian or a man 
. of blood. But he sits on a despotic 
throne ; and the infinite misfortune of 
sitting on such a throne is> that while 
it gives full plav to all the bad pas- 
. sions, it ties up all the good. We ques- 
tion whether, if Nicholas withdrew his 
troops from Circassia to-day, he would 
not haTe a brace of bullets in his fore- 
head to*morrow. The Russian is de- 
termined on conquest, no matter where. 
He has set his mind upon Circassia, as 
the high-road to Persia on the one 
side and Constantinople on the other, 
and on them only as the starting points 
to something else— to India on the one 
aide and Germany on the other. If 
be had these, the bear would lay one 
claw on China and the other on Eng- 
land. By that time, the Isthmus of 
Darien would be cut through; for 
Russia, though sure, is slow, and moves 
at the rate of a hundred years an 
empire. America and Australia 
would be the next grasp, and then she 
would have nothing left to finish her 
meal but Otalieite, and Guernsey and 
Jersey — hard little morsels, but Russia 
is more of the ostrich than tbe eagle. 

The possession of Circassia capti- 
vates the eye of tbe Russian cabinet 
in more ways than one. It is, in the 
first place, important to the conquest 
of the whole Euxine; which would 
be important to the capture of the 
city ol the Constantines, the old ob- 
ject of Russian ambition. In the next 
place, its possession is important to 
authority over Georgia, which, in its 
turn, is important to the Russian im- 
pression on Persia, wliich again is im- 
portant to the means of alarming John 
Bull, every half-dozen years, for the 
fate of India. The Russian never 
expects to conquer, or at least to keep, 
Persia, which is one of the most 
sterile, wretched, and cheerless coun- 
tries of the earth ; but, while it helps 
him to startle the sensitiveness of 
England for her Indian dominions, it 
accomplishes a very favourite object of 
the Polar monarch, and enables him 
to keep us at arm*s length at the ex- 
pense of a few paper bulletS| and a 
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protocol now and then flung into the 
inflammable centre of Downing Street. 
Even the war is made to answer a 
purpose ; Russia no longer sends her 
growling officers to Siberia ; she finds 
a shorter destination for them, and a 
surer one, in the Circassian hills. 
They are sent to exert their eneigies 
on the shortest notice against the gallant 
mountaineers; and their discontents, 
in one way or the other, trouble them 
no more. Still, this war is a vast evil 
to Russia; and no hostilities in which 
she has been engaged in Europe> 
have cost her during the last fiffy 
years more blood and treasure, than 
the obscure, useless, and dishonourable 
hostilities of Circassia. Disease, con- 
finement, and vexation, make despe- 
rate havoc among the little garrisons 
shut up in valleys thick with malaria, 
living on salt provisions, and without 
any resource in exercise, occupation, 
or the healthful use of the adjoinine 
country. At last, they suddenly feel 
that they have something to do. They 
are roused at midnight by an assault 
of the natives, see the active moun- 
taineers scaling their walls and pour« 
ing down upon them, struggle in vain> 
and are either slain or marched prison- 
ers up the mountains. The forts are 
destroved. A new Russian army is sent 
from ^bastopol — the forts are rebuilt; 
they are garrisoned again with the un- 
fortunate serfs of the Autocrat ; the^ 
go through the same round as their 
predecessors — are attacked, slain, or 
carried off, and the forts, reduced to 
ashes, are raised from their ashes 
again. The country north of the 
Kuban and the plain of the Kubarda,. 
are the onl^ territory which may be 
regarded as in possession of the Rus- 
sians. But even this possession is 
liable to perils which compel the 
Russians to perpetual vigilance; 
picquets are stationed at every half 
mile across the plains of the Rubarda 
to Dariel, from which military posts 
continue almost uninterruptedly to 
Tiflis. This road is of great import- 
ance, as it intersects the Caucasian 
chain almost in the centre, and thus . 
separates the forces of the Caucasians 
and the Lesghians. But even in this 
portion the attacks of the mountain- 
eers are so formidable, that strong 
escorts with cannon are fi-ecjuently 
required to keep the commmucation 
open. The force required for Qr-t 
2l 
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not less than 40,000 with them the field guns and ammu- 
nition of Soubashee, thej immediately 
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cassia is large* 

men* and the mortality from sickness* 
stUl more than from the sword* is very 
great. Continual reinforcements are 
sent* and yet the ^neral force does 
not become more efficient. 

The war, if war it might be called* 
liad lingered through ten years in a 
succession of skirmislies, when sudden- 
ly it assumed another form. A plan 
of operations was concerted among the 
Orcassian chiefs. Some degree of 
unanimity in their purposes was pro- 
<luced by the presence of several dis- 
tinguished officers who had fled from 
the fiiilareofthe Polish insurrection* 
and the Russians were attacked in a 
auccession of assaults on their armed 
posts* with general success. This 
■change in the character of hostilities 
first awoke the Court of St Peters- 
burg to the weakness of its system ; a 
determination was adopted to crush 
the resistance by a lavish display of 
force* and 35*000 men were sent with 
all haste to repossess themselves of 
the lost ground and rebuild the forts. 
This they performed, and this was all. 
The Circassians retired only to 
await another opportunity, and the 
war is no more likely now to close 
than it was in its first year. 

To give a single instance of these 
gallant displays : On one of the wild 
nights of February 1840, the peasantry 
appointed to the attack of the Russian 
fort Souboshee, came down from the 
hills at niidnfcbt* and remained in the 
neighbourhood of the fort concealed. 
A little before morning a small com- 
pany of them ascended the rampart* 
threw themselves on the guard at the 
gate* opened it* and let in their com- 
rades. The resistance was easily 
overpowered* sickness to a consider- 
able extent having disabled the garri- 
son. The Circassians* however, were 
not inclined to rest contented with 
itrophies so rapidly acquired ; carrying 



advanced against the much stronger 
garrison of Wichniaofi* raised a bat- 
tery, eflTected a breach* and took the 
place by assault, sword in hand. They 
thus captured five forts in succession* 
one of which, Abya* had a garrison of 
800 men. The quantity of stores of 
all kinds taken in this short but showy 
campaign was great; and to it tlie 
natives are chiefly indebted for being 
able to carry on the war. The storms 
of the Black Sea* too* are good auxi- 
liaries in this point of view ; the Rus- 
sian store* ships and vessels of war are 
sometimes stranded* and their guns 
and ammunition are instantly con- 
verted to good purpose. We have taken 
the principal part of these facts from 
the remarks- of Captain Jesse, in his 
amusing and intell^ent narrative of a 
residence on the coasts of the Euxine, 
and perfectly agree with him in de- 
precating the ^barous policy which 
tK)th throws away so laige a proportion 
of Russian life, and inmcts such des- 
perate calamities on a harmless people. 
Thousands of brave subjects of the 
Czar thus perished, who might have 
been employed in cultivating the 
wastes of Russia* a country which is 
certainly not over-peopled. Wretched- 
ness to a melancholy extent must be 
the attendant of this perpetual war to 
the unfortunate Circassians* however 
successful in the field ; and for what 
purpose is all this suffering of both ? 
Simply* to add new territory to an 
empire already almost boundless, to 
give a range of sterile mountains to 
the sovereign of endless deserts* to 
give new slaves to the sovereign of 
60,000,000 of slaves* and to add the 
Caucasus to Tarta/y, and make the 
power accursed in Circassia* which ia 
already exposed to constant conspiracy, 
more or less open* in St Petersburg. 



COPTKIGHT. 



This question has been settled, we 
suppose* for some time by the House 
of Commons. The author is to have 
his copyright for life, and his family 
are to have it for seven yean after his 
death* let him live as long as he may. 
But let him die as soon as he may* 
the copyright continues for forty-two 
yeart. The newspapers congratulate 
^e public on the hberality of this de- 



cision. We cannot join in the con« 
gratnlation. We regard it as a dis- 
grace to British legislation* that copy- 
right should ever have been the sub- 
ject of a question ; and we have na 
doubt that the time will come* when 
this very circumstance wfll be quoted 
in evidence of the barbarism of the 
nineteenth century. 
The whole law relating to inveiitioo. 
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whether m scieDce, mechanism, medi- 
cine, or literature, is founded on a 
|»rinciple totallj contradictory to jus- 
tice, and totally contradictory also to 
the practice of mankind in eyery other 

ries of human production. Take 
case of the discovery of a coal 
mine* or a copper mine* by the pro- 
f»rietor> in ground which for ages has 
produced nothing ; does the law com« 
pel that proprietor to give up the 
produce of his colliery or copper work 
to the public after forty«two years ?— 
yet in what does this differ from the 
<iiscovery of some valuable secret in 
mechanics or science, which had 
passed unobserved for ages ? Perhaps 
the coal mine may be incspable of 
being worked without a machine on 
new principles ; yet the dbcoverer of 
the machine, without which the mine 
would be actually useless, must lose 
the benefit of his invention in a few 
years, while the' collier or copper 
owner keeps his mine for ever. The 
intellect or man is his highest property 
as well as his principal destination; 
why is the labour of the philosopher 
to be less valued and protected than 
the labour of the peasant ? If a fellow 
with a spade in his hand shuts out 
the sea from half a dozen acres, he 
may transmit them to his remotest 
^neration. If a philosopher made an 
engine by which the Atlantic could be 
^drained, and its bed turned into sheep 
walks, his property in it would not 
last a dozen years. If one great ob- 

iect of eveiY man of virtue and feeling 
B to leave his family at least above the 
privations which belong to poverty, 
why is the attainment of an object so 
laudable and so important even to the 
community, to be prohibited to the in- 
tellectual part of mankind, while it is 
fully given to the more drudging 
and unintelligent? Why should not 
a man be able to bequeath a book, as 
the ^ye hundred pounds which he 
might obtain for it ? — or why, when the 
book, by being suffered to run its suc- 
cessful course through the next hun- 
dred years, might actually produce fife 
thousand pounds, should he be com- 
pelled to sell it duruig his lifetime, or 
«et nothing for it ? Even bv the new 
law, about fifty years ends the right of 
the author. Then some publisher 
seizes it, and makes ten times more than 
the author ever made of it. Why b 
one man thus tu -vrork for another ? It 
is true that the infinite mi^rity of 
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works of the day win not live fifty 
years, nor perhaps as many months. 
But there are works which have hved 
for centuries, and which will live while 
the world lives. What would be ^ 
value of Milton's copyright if it existed 
till now? What of Shakspeare's ? 
What of Bacon, Spenser, and Bums? 
What of Burke ? They would have 
been a constant income to their de« 
scendants, where they had any, at least 
to their heirs. And the knowledge of 
that (act would have been a constant 
and most powerful encouragement to 
authorship, and to authorship of the 
noblest kmd ; that which looked be* 
yond the frivolous tastes of the hour, 
and by the dignity of its subject and 
the vigour of its performance, labour- 
ed for immortality. Why is this the 
age of novels, extracts, abstracts, and 
literary trifiing of all kinds ? It is be* 
cause trifies produce an immediate re« 
turn; while those more classic and 
thoughtful performances, which con* 
stitute the permanent literature of a 
nation, and which look to time for 
their rank, are cut short of their pro- 
gress in the hands of the philosopner, 
and thrown into the hands of the 
pirate. Or is it possible to doubts 
that in the instance of any work likely 
to life a hundred years, tne shortening 
of the copyright to fifty must lower 
the price. Let the doubters say 
whether they consider a ^y years* 
lease worth as much as one for ninety- 
nine years. What is it that has ruin- 
ed the drama ? The want of a security 
of copyright. The law has lately un- 
dergone some little change in favour 
of possession, but it is so effectually 
evaded as to have become nugatory ; 
and the consequence is, that we are 
reduced, in the native country of Shak- 
speare and Sheridan, to enjoy our- 
selves with wretched copies of Alfieri, 
and wretched translations of French 
and German farces. The argument, 
that authors when they write know 
that they are liable to be plundered, 
b no more a reason why they should 
be plundered, than the picking a man*s 
pocket in the Strand should be excused 
on the plea that, when he put his 
money in his purse, he was aware there 
were pickpockets in the world. His 
answer would be^ I depended on your 
police. However, all these anomalies 
will be rectified in time. The brains 
of man will be as much protected as 
fail boots I and robbery wm be no more 
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sanctioned in tlie instance of a new 
Jliady or a new Paradise Lost* than in 
that of the good- will of a cobbler's 
stall, or the fee-simple of a potato 
field. 

But we are told the world is all 
the better for this, and nobody the 
worse. We say, that this is contrary 
to the fact in many a proyeable case. 
For instance, the grand-daughter of 
Milton was found in such a state of 
destitution, that Garrick was induced 
to give her a benefit to relieve the poor 
creature from utter femine. The French 
papers, a few days since, mentioned 
the death of a grand* daughter of Cor- 
neille, beyond all comparison the first 
dramatist of France. Who can doubt 
that if this woman had inherited the 
copyright of his works, as she would 
have inherited his lands if he had 
turned his plays into the purchase of 
acres, she would have been opulent, or 
at least perfectly at her ease ? — yet this 
poor woman died a kitchen-maid, or 
some such thing. If there are not 
many traceable instances of the same 
kind, the reason is, that their poverty 
has been so immediate and complete, 
that tliey have sunk into an oblivion 
which defies all tracing. But ought 
this to be, even for the credit of a great 
country ? What are the brilliant fea- 
tures in the reign of Louis XIV., the 
most brilliant period of monarchial 
France? — not nis wars, which were 
finally ruinous, not even hb public 
works, which though showy, and even 
m^gly* impoverished the country ; its 
simplest, yet its most permanent re- 
nown, was its literature. The powers of 
Bossuet and Massillon in the pulpit ; 
the daring conceptions of CorneiUe, 
and the rich melody of Racine's versi- 
fication on the stage; her animated 
memoirs, her spirited and elegant 
poetry — if these were the glory of 
France, why are they not too solicited 
and protected as theglory of England? 



or if we have possessed works of great 
and permanent beauty without that 
protection, why are we to suppose that 
increased encouragement would not 
exhibit its natural result in increased 
production ? 

Or are we to suppose that hamaz> 
genius is exhausted? In the year 
1550, the drama of England was sup- 
posed to have attained the highest 
rank which it was ever to attain. It 
was obviously rude and irregular, 
though powerful, and marked by the 
vigour of original talent ; yet at that 
moment the mind was maturing wliicb 
was to create a new order of concep- 
tions, and give the British drama a 
new existence and a new renown. 
Shakspeare was yet to start into light. 
But has the drama yet risen to its 
highest possible limit ? Would it not 
be even easy to conceive an union of 
qualities which might raise it still 
higher than in the reign of Elizabeth ? 
Might not a deeper study of the wants 
and powers of theatrical performances* 
plots more forcibly compacted, charac- 
ters more prominently marked, events 
more naturally introduced and more 
consecutive, pressing forward to the 
grand object of " purifying the mind by 
the operation of pity and terror," if 
combined with genius, produce more 
effective dramas than even the whole 
plays of Shakspeare? Is this a pro- 
fanation of the name of the greatest 
poet of the modem world ? No, it is 
an acknowledgment due to truth, an 
admission that the finer faculties of 
man are endless, if not boundless, and 
that if we desire to see those faculties 
in their noblest form, we must cheer 
them by the noblest encouragement— 
the protection given by the state, and 
the right of transmitting their labours* 
as at once a trophy and a treasure, to 
the remotest inheritor of the poet's 
name. 



Steam. 



One of the publications which de- 
votes itself to matters of mechanism, 
has just announced that a steam line- 
of- battle-ship is to be laid down on 
the stocks without delay. All its di- 
mensions are, of course, to exceed all 
that the steam navy has ever exhibited. 
It is to carry 600 tons of coals, four 
months* provisions and ammunition, to 
carry twenty guns of the heaviest 



calibre, with carronades, to have room 
for 1000 soldiers and a crew of 450 
men ; the whole to be propelled by an 
engine of 650 horse power. The de- 
scriber speculates the facility which 
half a dozen such ships would give to 
the operations of troops round the 
circle of the British possessioM* or in 
the present seat of war fn the East. 
In the latter case, <* 6000 men mighJt 
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be dispatched in tliree weeks to Alez- 
andria, make a six days' inarch through 
Egypt, "with leave of the Viceroy, and 
iroin Cassen in nine days reach Kur- 
rachee, on the south coast of Scinde." 
This is fanciful at the present period, 
for it can scarcely be supposed that the 
old viceroy, accustomed to see knavery 
in all public transactions, would suffer 
a powerful British force to land in his 
territory. And yet, as he might do so 
with perfect safety, (for no British 
minister could ever dare to disgrace the 
nation, and endanger his own neck by 
the scandal of violating snch a com- 
pact,) he may vet admit the convic- 
tion, and make his country, not merely 
a place of passage for British travel- 
lers, but a high-road for the troops of 
England. 

We should not be at all surprised 
if the present generation should see 
troops thus forwarded in little more 
than a month from England to India. 
That great country is becoming yearly 
of more importance to us and to the 
world ; the vigorous retention of our 
power there, is becoming more essen. 
tial to objects of even a higher order 
than dominion : the religious portion of 
the English mind, and it is the most 
effective, for it is the most unwearied, 
rational, and sincere, takes a stronger 
interest than it has ever done before in 
the civilization and the happiness of 
the people ; and thus a force of na- 
tional feeling, unexampled in vigour 
and extent, is turned upon the support 
of our influence in India. It is an 
actual libel on the Englbh character 
to say, that ambition Yak any share in 
producing this feeling. It is the im- 
pulse of nations wholly unconnected 
with the world, and wholly above the 
world. 

But to return to the monster 
steamer. She is to be afloat within 
the year, and then to work her won- 
ders on the great deep ; herself one of 
its greatest wonders. We hope that 
there will be no occasion for her ser- 
vices as a ship of war ; and it is 
obvious that she might have important 
uses independently of war. Thus, in 
the instance of emigration on the 
large scale, which is evidently the most 
useful, a thousand labourers at once 
carried direct to the point of settlement, 
with all their necessary stores, might 
effect changes in a new settlement 
altogether nuperior to the slow and 
struggling career iu which at least one 
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generation is sacrificed. In another 
point of view, still more important ob- 
jects might be obtained. The neces- 
sity of keeping large bodies of troopsr 
in the West Indies and other un-' 
healthy colonies, is one of the most 
painful parts of the British system, 
and it arises frqm the difficulty of 
sending out reinforcements in case of 
insurrection or invasion. Formerly, a 
regiment could scarcely arrive from 
England at Jamaica in less than three 
months, and then it arrived in a state 
of comparative inefficency, disabled by 
the habits produced by a long voyage, 
frequently sick, and generally unfit for 
any thing for some time after landing* 
But by a steamer of the dimensions 
now contemplated, a regiment in full 
equipment from Portsmouth might be 
landed in Jamaica in three weeks, and 
arrive, surrounded with all the advan-> 
tages of a state of full efficiency, with 
all its baggage and its comforts at 
hand, not following it in leaky trans* 
ports, damaged, and probably even 
never arriving at all. This facility of 
sending the reinforcement must dimi* 
nish the necessity of keeping the 
troops long, or in numbers, abroad; and 
we should not be surprised if in a few 
years the care of the islands were 
committed to the West India regi- 
ments, especially since the emancipa* 
tion of the slaves has so evidently 
produced an improved race, and 
a higher feeh'ng of responsibOity among 
the black population. 

As an instrument of commercial in* 
tercourse, the steam-boat has done sa 
much already, that we must conceive 
that every improvementof this mighty 
machine will exhibit an improvement 
in the results of its astonishing power. 
A ship of this size, loaded with com- 
mercial wealth, and possessing such 
powers of carrying, not merely car- 
goes, but dealers in those cargoes^ 
would be less a merchant ship tluin a 
floating market. What should hinder 
it from making a tour of the seas of 
Europe, year by year, of running 
down the west coast of America, with 
all its opulent towns and noble har- 
bours, eager for British produce ; or 
making a rapid expedition of equal 
length, from the St Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Orinoco, or the La 
Plata? 

But in war, the power of snch means 
of carrying huge bodies of troops^ 
with certainty and rapidity, to the 
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point of attack> would have the most expedition. It was b^tbe rapiditjr of 



powerfal effect on hostilities." If 
50,000 British trooj^s conld have been 
^rown on the Continent in any period 
of the French war, from 1793 to 180Q, 
there is the strongest probability that 
the current of French success would 
hare been instantly chec]ced«and thus 
the tremendous waste of life and 
wealth in the subsequent struggles 
avoided. If half the force could baye 
been thrown in tlie rear of Bonaparte, 
when after the battle of Montenotte 
he advanced upon Turin, he must 
have been glad to make his escape to 
Dyon again. If half the force could 
have been thrown on the shores of the 
Adriatic, when he was advancing 
against Vienna in 1605, the insurrec- 
tion in the Tyrol, supported by a dis- 
ciplined armv of such strength, would 
have probably finished its gallant 
enterprize in the capture of every 
Frenchman beyond the Rhine, u 
half the number could have been 
thrown on the flank of the French in 
their movement to Jena in 1806, the 
Prussian monarchy would not have 
perished, for the battle of Jena would 
never have been fought. A floating 
force of 50,000 men, always provided 
with food, clothing, and ammunition 
from their ships, enabled to retreat 
when pressed by a superior force, and 
to make a rapid movement where that 
pressure did not exist, or to shift the 
scene alto^r^ther to another quarter of 
the campaign, would paralyze the ef- 
forts of 350,000 men. The chief diffi. 
culties of warfare in the presence of an 
#Demy, especially with that enemy in 
possession of the country, consist in 
the subsistence of the troops, and the 
oonveyanee of their artillery and lug- 
gage. These would be almost wholly 
obviated by their embarkation on 
board steamers, capable of conveying 
1000 or 1600 men, with the ease and 
atowage of the steam navigation. All 
these objects are in some degree al- 
Teady attained by the use of steam. 
The very first war in which it was 
ever employed, proved the value of 
the steam flotilla, even on the smallest 
scale. The conquest of Syria was the 
work of the steam-boat ; for though 
the walls of Acre were battered down 
by the line-of-batt)e ships, the con- 
quest was virtually effected by the 
ioree which had already taken the 
other forts along the shore, and ren- 
dered it impossible for Ibrahim Pasha 
to venture within reach of the British 



the steamers that the Egvptian move- 
ments were wholly baffldl ; that when 
the Egyptian general had collected 
his troops to meet the threatened land- 
ing, and the British were already in- 
their boats, and even when the can- 
nonade had begun, in half an boor 
more the whole was at an end — tho- 
boats were hauled up on deck — tbe^ 
steamers were steering away to an« 
other point twenty mi^ off, and tho- 
Egyptian army left wondering where* 
they were gone, and utterly unable ta 
follow them, until they heard of some 
new capture. Thus their spirit was- 
broken, success seemed hopeless, and 
the troops which had beaten the Turk* 
ish army in two pitched battles, and 
been preparing to march to C!onstaB- 
tinople, were defeated and driven from 
the country by a few young Turkislk 
regiments, and a few hundred Eng* 
lish marines. 

But the most interesting point of 
view in which those great invendone 
strike us, is the palpable superiority 
which they promise to England, and 
thus the probable protection whieb 
they predict to the general tranquil- 
lity of nations ; for England by her 
commerce^ her justice, and her rdi- 
gion, is the nnequivocal and prind* 
pled friend of universal peace. When 
the contest shall eome to be one of 
scientific skill and mechanical dexle* 
rity, the superiority will be altogether 
English. The French journals teem 
with pompous declarations of what 
they are to do, when they have made 
up their minds to annihilate the Eng- 
lish navy ; but they have already taken 
some years to consider the subjeett- 
and the annihilation of our country is 
still in nubibua. The Englishman 
acts, while the Frenchman tidks ; the 
Englishman sends his giant steamers- 
ronnd the world, while the Frenchman 
is proud of a promenade along the 
sunny shore of the sooth. The Eng- 
lishman rushes across the Atlant^ 
throws a floating bridge from Panama 
to Australia, and circumnavigates the 
world, before the Frenchman has in* 
vented a new toothpick, or settled in 
what coloured breeches he shall ex« 
hibit at the next ball at the Tuileriee. 
The whole nation are dreadfully angry 
with us at present, for these and other 
equally valid reasons ; but we are not 
yet annihilated, nor intend to be lor 
awhile. 
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THE WORLD OF LOVDON* 

Part XII. 
Theatricals. 



There is notbipg more amusive 
than looking at the p]ay 'with yoxa 
back to the stage, something in the 
way ladies* in their drawing-rooms, 
are accustomed to scan the proceed- 
ings in the street below, by means of 
a mirror attached to a shutter of their 
window. We find the faces of the spec- 
tators an excellent camera lucida; nor 
is there any thing connected with play- 
going in which we take more delight, 
than in witnessing the play of feature 
In a crowded house, and drawing our 
criticbm from the Taried expression 
of a thousand countenances. We can 
trace in their expression the various 
classes of play-mongering people; 
some who come hither from motives 
of vanity, others for variety, others 
again for mere amusement ; some to 
critici^ ; some because they have no 
where else to go to kill the enemy: 
some for one thing, some for another. 
Behold that dashingly dressed woman 
in the private box next the stage ; you 
imagine she is here to see the perform- 
ance*-no such thing : she sees ndther 
actors nor auditors — shears neither the 
music nor the dialogue ; her own play, 
performer and spectator in one ; her 
box is the stage whereon she plavs 
her frivolous part ; es&ty turn of the 
head is a dramatic point with her— 
every movement of the fan a situa^ 
tion — every change of posture a study 
of attitude ; with what affectation of 
-coyness she half appears, and half re- 
tires behind the drapery of her box ; 
how gracefully she flirts a book of the 
opera, and with what vulgar pertina- 
city she stares through the double- 
barrelled opera- glass, at a citizen's 
wife and daughters on t'other side of 
the house. lou think that ill-bred, 
but. Heaven help yon I fixity and cool- 
ness of stare belong to females- 
ladies, we should have said — of fashion . 
She talks and laughs aloud, too, that 
the house may take notice she is one 
of those who do as they please. She 
grins perpetually, not in gaiety of 
heart, but to show her teeUu Don 
Whiskeraodos, who site behind, keeps 
his nose*tip dose to her ear, whirr- 



ing I know not what, while ever and 
anon she flounces her head as if a flea, 
or something nastier probably, had 
got into her ear, but laughs the while^ 
as if the whispers of the Don were 
shockingly amusing. Look at her 
again, and say if among God*s crea- 
tures any makes so near an approach 
to Uie unreasoning brute as a foolish 
woman ; or tell me if that poor crea- 
ture does not at this moment imitate 
the antics of a monkey on a pole, a 
magpie on a rail, or a peacock on a 
garden wall 1 

Turn we now to the pit— porter- 
tons pit, sacred to critics, with power 
to save or damn 1 Have Uie goodness, 
will you, to point out to us a critic? 
certainly — that man in the fourth row 
from the orchestra, with the pepper 
and salt hair, staring like bristles on a 
hog*s back— or, to speak poeUcally, 
" lute angels' vbits, few and far be- 
tween: " him, I mean, with the green 
spectacles, snuffy nose, and com- 
plexion which seems to have derived 
no advantage from the reduction of 
duty on soap : he is a critic. You see 
with what intensity his eyes are fixed 
upon the stage, one hand at the back 
of his ear, lest a sylUble should escape 
him, the other grasping the book of 
the play, now for the first time being 
per&rmed : the whole expression of 
nis critical countenance is that of an 
anxiety to find fault, and a desire to 
convince you that he thinks he ia 
thinkhog. 

The days, however, are gone, when 
the theatrical quidnunc was a man of 
note, a name cm great authority : when 
reporters of parUamentary debates 
wwe not, and the breakfast tables of 
the town were as yet unflooded with 
deluges of senatorial water gruel, 
thinner and more mawlush than that 
issued by the absolute potenUtes of 
Somerset House, the theatre was the 
talking-stock of the town: playgoer* 
were as important as politicians ; in 
the coffee and chocolate houses, thea- 
trical critics great as junior lords of 
the treasury, and those who could go 
behind the scenes, as consequential a& 
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bedchamber women in the late minis- 
try. In these days a new play was 
an event — as a new tax in onr8> though 
attended with very different sensa- 
tions : then it was> not what will Pitt 
do, or what will Fox say, but what 
wUl Sheridan write, or how will Rem- 
ble play : then it was not, what new 
bill will be brought in, but what new 
fiirce will be brought out : then peo- 
ple talked, as now, of the House and 
the Treasury, but never troubled 
themselves with the houses at West- 
minster, or the treasury at Whitehall : 
the newspapers of those days, instead 
of telling us for our comfort, every 
morning, that we were all going to the 
does, would devote the leading article 
to invite us all to go to the play : in 
those Elysian days, the senate kept 
their doors closed, spouted away at 
one another across the table, and no- 
body cared to hear a syllable, know- 
ing, as we now know, that the end of 
all the oratory is taxation ; whereas 
the theatres furnished us with some- 
thing or other worth hearing over 
night, and conversing upon in the 
morning, without costing us any thing 
more than the price of our admission, 
and there is an end on't. Why is it 
not so now? Why are we bored be- 
yond human endurance, by newspaper 
reports of parliamentary speeches 
German miles in length, while the 
theatrical business of the nation — 
much more amusing, and not one-fif- 
tieth so expensive — is shoved away in- 
to obscure comers of our daily prints ? 
The palmy days of the theatrical 
<iritics, alas, are gone, and let the cri- 
tics themselves go along with them. 
Let us ascend into the galleries, and 
look about us: curious it is among 
. the gods, to watch the reflection in the 
faces of the unsophisticated spectators 
of what is going on upon the stage : 
the unmoved, stolid look of the smock- 
frocked clown, and stupid stare of 
wonder of bis female companion ; one 
glance at them suffices to show that 
no ray of intellectual light can ever 
penetrate their hide-bound skulls : 
thev came for the pantomime, and the 
antics of harlequin, columbine, panta- 
loon, and clown, make to them the 
highest attraction of the drama : upon 
them all the exertions of the first per- 
formers are utterly thrown away. 
Then there is the mustached life- 
^ardsman, stiff, erect, with an " eyes 
right " expression of countenance, and 



military stolidity of face — ^yet let a 
flourish of trumpets be heard, or a 
stage combat attracthis attention, then, 
mark how his countenance lightens, 
his eye flashes, and the spirit of the 
British soldier is developed. Let 
Reely, with his half stupid, doubly 
comical stare, appear upon the scene 
— not half so diverting is the stare of 
Keely, as the universal grin of a well- 
filled bouse — reminding ns of a gleam 
of sunshine playing upon the surface 
of the waters, or, to speak theatrically, 
like the sudden rbing of the footlights. 
Or let Harley, dancing on tiptoe 
across the stage, show his face, where- 
on Momus has set his seal, how 
heartv the guffaw that cachinnates 
round the regions occupied by the di- 
vinities — with what intense gratifica- 
tion do not the gods contemplate the 
mirth- inspiring man ? 

Verily, a student of human life and 
character will find as much food for 
observation before as behind the cur- 
tain. 

Talking of behind the curtain, re- 
minds us of our first introduction to 
that mysterious redon— that manufac- 
tory of mimic worlds, where conjurers 
in fustian jackets and paper caps, 
without the help of Aladdin*s lamp, 
change you a forest into a front par- 
lour ; a desert into a dining-room ; a 
stormy ocean into a fiower garden ; a 
palace into a den of thieves, on the 
sound of a boatswain's whistle. When 
a boy, who has not longed for his in- 
troduction behind the scenes ? and who 
has not a latent longing to be behind 
the scenes, even when grown up to 
the stature of a man,? Behind ihe 
scenes — there is deep meaning in those 
three words, whether we take them 
metaphorically or literally. At last/ 
however, we attained to the object of 
our ambition — our friend, Sheridan 
Knowles, with his usual overflowing 
good- nature, gave us the entree. Had 
the state entrance been opened to us^ 
we could not have felt more honoured 
than when admitted to the only door 
where hitherto we had been denied 
admission ; saluting with profound 
respect a group of gentleman with 
palid and rather sallow faces, in whom 
we thought we saw kings, ghosts, ban- 
dits, conspirators, and what not, in 
undress, we entered the house ; grop- 
ing our way through a series of dark 
labyrinthine passages, sprinkled with 
saw-dust, and draperied with festoons 
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of cobwebs, fancifully disposed, we 
came at length upon a strange por- 
tentous vault, fitted with racks, wheels, 
pullies, hawsers, and divers instni* 
ments of torture : surel j, thought we, 
those are the Tartarean shades of the 
theatre, where ghosts, dramatic and 
melo-dramatic, sprites, bottle and 
other imps, are condemned to inhabit. 
AVhile pondering upon the uses of the 
intricate machinery, an ethereal being, 
clothed in white, who, we were in* 
formed, represented an attendant 
spirit, entered, engaged in conversa« 
tion with a gnome in a blue paste- 
board headpiece, with saucer eyes, 
who was engaged busily in eating 
bread and cheese, with radishes, of 
which the attendant spirit readily par- 
took. Going up stairs, we were de- 
tained by a violent altercation between 
Jupiter, who was gorgeously dressed 
with a magnificent gilt-paper crown, 
and gems of real paste, and one of the 
carpenters, charged with having fas- 
tened a bunch of shavings to the 
Thunderer's rear, thereby exposing 
the Migesty of Olympus to the mock- 
ery of vulgar mortals : the culprit, to 
our unfeigned horror, addressed the 
father of the gods in a most irreverent 
manner, inviting him to proceed im- 
mediately to a certain place, which 
we had till now understood was ten- 
anted, not by the gods, but by gentle- 
men of the opposite benches I At the 
top of the stair stood Mercury, his 
caduceus in one hand, and a pot of 
porter in the other : we have heard of 

*' The herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaTen-kiuiog hill," 
but Mercury with a pot of porter was 
a noveltv. Endeavouring to pass 
between the messenger of Jove andthe 
wall, we happened to strike against 
the thunder— a thin plate of sheet-iron 
hanging to a nail in the wall, emit- 
ting, at our touch, an awful sound : 
-close by, an imp was grinding a white 
substance, which we were told was 
powdered lightning. Passing towards 
xXwJiatf by which yon are to under- 
ataud the scene crossing the middle of 
the stage, those at either side being 
termed wingg, a carpenter tapped our 
shoulder, expressing his pleasure at 
our arrival, and intimating his readi^ 
ness to accept the customary *« foot- 
ing," as he called it, of a gallon of 
beer. Having satbfied this gentleman, 
we proceeded towards the green-room, 
encountering by the way the person 
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who perfonned clo^o in the panto* 
mime, complaining bitterly to the 
stage-manager of columbine, who had 
** gpoiUd** him, or, in other wordSf 
wiped half the paint from his face, in 
return for some rather exceptionable 
familiarities in which the clown had 
thought proper to indulge, to the ex* 
quisite indignation of columbine afore^ 
said. In the green-room, we found 
an individual of grave deportment, and 
majestic air, talking very loud, ap- 
parently proprietor of the theatre, and 
all that was therein : on enquiry, bow- 
ever, we discovered that this great 
man was the low comedian of the 
house, enjoving the trifling salary of 
forty pounds a-week, and considering 
that the chief talent of this gentleman 
consists in grimacing and shrugging 
his shoulders, we could not help 
thinking his remuneration by no means 
inadequate. A tall, tallow-faced young 
lady, of about flve-and- thirty, in a 
shabby bonnet and shfiwl, was detaiU 
ing her theatrical grievances in a very 
hijh key to a lack-a-daisical young 
man — who assented to any thing the 
tallow-faced lady said with a nod, say- 
ing nothing in return, which indeed 
was impossible, the tallow-faced lady 
talking in a loud tragedy rant, with- 
out the slightest intermission. In a 
comer of the room sat a pretty girl in 
a very short tunic, with flesh-coloured 
silks, and ringlets down her back, 
busily engaged in reading a series of 
little three-cornered biileUt occasion- 
ally raising her eyes, and stealing a 
glance at an opposite mirror. We 
cannot sav that we observed much of 
that good-fellowship and familiar in- 
tercourse between the brethren and 
sisters of the green-room which we 
had been led to expect : on the con- 
trary, we thought there appeared 
much ceremony and coolness in their 
intercourse — the cause of our disap- 
pointment in this matter, we leave to 
wiser heads than ours to determine. 

If the playgoing reader expects at 
our hands a minute account of the 
architectural merit or demerit, the 
dimensions, altitudes, or capacities, 
of our several theatres, he is wofully 
mistaken, and must refer to the guides 
books upon the subject. We cannot 
afford to take up the pages of Black- 
wood with the information one finds 
in sundry works now on the shelves of 
our library, such as *• Drury Lane 
had its origin in a cockpit, bnt was 
afterwards called the Phoenix ; that 
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ten of tba actoriy who Ibmied part of 
the royal etiablishmenty and were 
oalled < gentlemeD of the great chaoi* 
ber/ had ten yards of scarlet doth, 
with a suitable qoaatity of lacot allow- 
ed them aoDoally* That the Phoenix 
was destroyed by fire, but arose from 
its ashes* according to the custom of 
that wild fowl, at the bidding of a 
Wren. That the young PboDnix un- 
derwent many alterations, but finally 
had its neck twbted by Holland, who 
made a third Phoenix on the spot, with 
a gizzard capable of containing three 
thousand six hundred spectators. 
That owing to the embarrassments 
of poor Sherry, the face of the new 
Phoenix never was finbhed, and the 
entire fowl was one more roasted, in 
the spring of 1809, to the utter ruin 
of poor Sherry, and the great glory of 
Whitebread, the brewer, wtio hatched 
a fourth Phcenix» face and feathers 
inclusive, at the trifiing expense of 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.*' 

There is a story extant of Sheridan 
the lessee, and Holland the architect, 
much too good to be omitted. The 
latter could by no means prevail upon 
the former to seiiie, that is, in plain 
English, to pay up his little bill ; and 
after banging about Sherry's house, 
and hovering over the theatre day after 
day, at last caught him one fine morn- 
ing attending a rehearsal. As soon 
as Sheridan saw him, he went up to 
the architect, exclaiming I *' My dear 
Holland, how d*ye do ? You are the 
very man I wanted to see ; I have a 
thousand apologies to make to yoa, 
and fully intended to call upon yon 
as soon as the rehearsal was over." 
Holland thanked him, and entered 
inmiediately upon the subject of their 
accounts, upon which Sheridan re- 
plied, <' My dear HoUand, tliey shall 
all be settled in the course of the 
morning ; but do you know, although 
for my part I am one of the most e»- 
thusiastie admirers of the beanty of 
this theatre, which 1 think will remain 
ft>r years a splendid monuoMnt of 
your taste and genms, yet they teU me 
that the people in the one shilling gaL. 
lery can soaroely bear a word that the 
performers utter ? *' Mr HoUand ex- 
pressing his surprise at this remark, 
Sheridan said, '* Now, I will go np 
into the gallery, and you shall stay on 
the stage. I will address you, mad 
you shall asoertain the tmth of the 
observation yourself;* Sheridan^ ae« 
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cordingly mounted np into the lofty- 
region allotted to tne gods, £rona 
whence he afieeted, in &mb show, 
and with much apparent emphasis, to 
address the architect, who stood ia 
amazement below, repeatedly calling 
out, '* Speak loader, I oan*t hearl** 
After some time spent in this manner, 
Sheridan descended, asking Holland 
if he heard him tolerably well ? the 
latter declaring that he must confess 
that he had not heard a word Bir 
Sheridan had uttered ; whereupon the 
latter exclaimed, '' Why, Holland, 
I really know not how to believe you. 
Why, I have been bawling till I 
thought my lungs would have burst. 
Surely you have a cold this morning, 
that has prevented jrou from hearing 
me. Now, do j^ou ascend the gallery, 
and speak to m^.** With this pro- 
posal Holland immediately complied, 
and when after considerable fatigue 
he had reached that elevated spot, 
and had walked down to the front 
seat to address Sheridan from that 
tremendous height, he found no one 
on the stoae I Sheridan had availed 
himself of the interval of their separa- 
tion to leave the theatre, and poor Mr 
Holland, who speedily discovered the 
hoax, had to encounter a thousand 
shifts and stratagems of the manager, 
before he could obtain another suo- 
oessfnl interview. 

When this unlucky house, under 
the mismanagement of Sheridan, was 
at the lowest ebb of popular disfavour, 
an afterpiece was produced called the 
Caravan, in which a part was allotted 
to a dog called Cano, who was re- 
quired to jump into a small tank of 
water fixed in the middle of the sti^, 
from whence he was to seise a doll, 
intended to imitate a child, and bring 
it on shore. Such was the infatuation 
of the people, thai after having nearly 
deserted Drmry Lane for a long time 
before^ they returned in crowds to it, 
ommIv to see a Hvhig dog jump into 
a reel pieoe of water. The folly 
spread among all elasses i it was at 
diflleult to squeene into the pit or gdU 
leries, as k was to proeore places in 
the boxes. A whimsleal caricature 
meared at the time, representing 
Carlo in the act of saving the manager 
from drownhig. 

We reeolleet at this very house, 
some years ago, the performances be* 
ing the << School rea Scandal** and 
•* CATHsmufs AMD P«TaacHio,**eouiit* 
ing, at the rising of the onrtain, e»^A#- 
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mh penons in aU parts of the hooM; 
yet soon after* when Yak AMBuaoa 
conyerted the house into a "imim- 
gerie,"* regaUag more sensea than one 
with hif wild animaU» it was next to 
imponiUe to procure a place for love 
or mooej. Bat we moat not raahlj 
predicate a depraved taste in the 
towB» from its oecasioQal aherration 
into franks and fancies illegitimate; 
merit alone will not do for London — 
good things are not good every day 
in the year. There can be nothing 
better than roast beef and plam-pnd- 
ding, yet to be eondenmed to eat no- 
thing else would utterly destroy the 
relish : it is the same with the drama; 
the town tires of the legitimate^ grows 
eoldy inattentiTO* and indiflereutf takes 
a dislike to its ordinary diet* and de- 
vours liver with Sheridan's water-dogi 
or crunches beef bones with Van Am- 
burgh's lions. The town cannot bear 
to be compelled to an nndeviating 
routine of first-rate tragedy* or aeoom- 
plished comedy: trtviaJ* even cbildbh 
lhfaigs» with the giosa of extreme 
novelty* they run after with a delight 
the highest exercises of poesy and wit 
will at times fiul to elicit; it is foolish 
in authors to whine over* and critics 
to cry out against this propensity ; it 
is of our nature* and we do it ourselves. 
If the greatast men that ever lived 
have not disdained to solace them- 
selves with the merest trifles, why 
aliould not the great public trifle also ? 
It is only for a time that the infantiie 
attractions preponderate; the public 
mind, tired of mere amusement* soon 
returns to 1dm who can ndngle amuse- 
ment with instruction. There must 
be intermittent periods, eold fits* to 
which the playgoing portion of the 
public will be ever sulject ; but these 
are not for all times* and the time in 
which we write ahows a liealthy re« 
action in this respect. 

The fortnnes of Dmry Lane have 
been* of late years* uniformly nnpro- 
pitious, attiibutaUe* in a great degree* 
to the mismanagement of the commit- 
tee* desirous oi attaining a greater 
rent than the lessees could by any rea- 
aonablepoasil^li^ liquidate. Twenty, 
two yean ago they demanded, and 
expected to receive* from Eluston, 
the sum of ten thousand two hundred 
pounds per ammum, for fourteen years. 
The result of that unfortunate mana- 
ger^a apeculation is well known ; he 
. IBeeame bankrupt* and from tiiat day 
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until the present, when Macready has 
succeeded to the empire of Old Drury^ 
at a rent comparatively insignificant* 
Uie theatre has been the scene of sue* 
cessive managerial catastrophes, while 
the proprieton liave had nothing to 
do but meet* grumble* abuse one ^n- 
o^ier, and vote dead dividends. At 
present we have every hope of a re- 
suscitation of the legitimatdy dramatic 
honours of this* our peculiarly national 
theatre, under the management of Mr 
Macready— a gentleman who, what- 
ever may be his merits or defects as a 
performer* is justly entitled to the 
merit, as manager* of sustaining with 
proper pride the respeetability of the 
concern to which he has devoted his 
capital and talent. 

It is not our purpose to dwell mi- 
nutely upon the particulars of struc- 
ture or decoration in any of our 
theatres — that, as we have before 
stated* not falling within the scope of 
our proposed undertaking; but we 
cannot help noticing — no one who 
enters Drury Lane theatre can help 
noticing — the extremely light* elegant* 
and simple character of its interior 
the open, fluted* gilt Corinthian pillare 
on either side the stage* with the boxes 
enclosed by them, have a very ricl^ 
and telling effect ; then the old green 
curtain cleared off* and replaced bjr a 
rich crimson* flounced deeply with 
gold fringe* drawing to either side* 
and disclosing a gorgeous drop-scene* 
is a vast improvement* though soom- 
what heterodox-^a theatre without a 
green curtain seeming like no theatre 
at all; the good taste displayed in the 

Sanek* crimson and gold forming 
road unbroken masses, instead, as In 
some other houses* of being frittered 
away into little patches of colour and 
scrapes of gilding, giving to the gene- 
ral eflbct a trivial* gingerbread charac- 
ter. The pit* converted by back and 
side railings into so many stalls, ia 
an admirable arrangement, obviating 
much railing of a less supportable 
eharacter; the accommodations of the 
dress and other circles are equally 
unexceptionable. 

CovMit Garden Theatre^ the younger 
rister* by fifty jears* of old Drury* 
has fewer historical associations* witb 
the more than counterbalancing ad- 
vantage of not having been more than 
once tried in the fire. This theatre 
had its origin in a patent granted to 
Sir William Davenant* whose eom- 
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pany was styled the «' Dake*8 ser- 
Tants/' in compliment to the Dnke of 
York, afterwards James IL The 
original theatre was first opened by 
the celebrated Rich, about one hun- 
dred aod ten years ago, and its career, 
though occasionally nnprosperons^ has 
generally been more snecessful than 
that of its great rival of Drury. While 
the interior has not the rich and taste- 
ful elegance that^ before the curtain* 
distinguishes the rival house^ it may 
be asserted without any fear of con« 
tradiction, that under no manage- 
ment hitherto have all the acces- 
sories of the scene* down to the mi- 
nutest trifle — even the pattern of a 
shoe or the fashion of a glove-^been 
so minutely* scrupulously* and fasti* 
diously attended to* as since the autho- 
rity in these matters has fallen into 
the hands of Vestris. The illusion of 
the scene is indeed, in some instances* 
perfect. Who that recollects* in Lon- 
don Assurance, the house in Glou- 
cestershire of Mr Harkaway* with its 
verandahs, Venetian bliods* plate glass 
windows* and splendid furniture seen 
here and there within ; and then* the 
exquisite little flower garden surround- 
ing this hospitable mansion of " a fine 
old English gentleman* one of the 
olden time*" and the gravel walks* 
upon which you might almost hear 
the pebbles crunch ^neath the tread 
of the performers; who that recol- 
lects thb exquisite scene does not envy 
the force of impudence that procured 
for Mr Pye Hillary an invitation to 
such comfortable quarters ? The draw- 
ing-room scene in the same play* too* 
was really an introdnction to fashion- 
able life : we were let in by that scene 
to the mansion of a person of first-rate 
fortune and refined taste: we, who have 
noopportunity of knowing how the war 
is carried on among folks of ten or 
twelve thousand a-year, are indebted 
to the manager of this theatre for a 
letter of introduction: we are quite 
serious when we say that the minute 
attention to the conventionalities of 
genteel life dbplayed in the scenes of 
London Assurance — and for which 
we are altogether indebted to the taste 
and judgment of the management — is 
a lesson of minor morals ; and that* 
from witnessing that representation* a 
person who may have had the mis- 
ibrtnne to have his education ne- 
glected* will learn more of the life of 
good society than ho could learn in a 
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twelvemonth from '* Hints on Eti- 
quette ** or the lessons of a dancing- 
master. 

In the " MiDSUMMBB Night's 
DasAM**^ in like manner* it was de- 
lightful to see the creations of Shak* 
speare realized to the utmost capacity 
of scenic effect ; indeed* not only in 
this* but in every other production of 
this house* there is not left to the eye of 
the most fastidious any thing to wish 
for. The exqubite taste Uiat per- 
vaded the Olympic* under the same 
management* b transferred to a more 
extended sphere* and b dbplayed 
with greater breadth and concentra- 
tion of effect. 

At the rival house* too* a royal 
academician* and one of no mean re- 
putation, does not disdain to lend his 
pencil to illustrate the compositions 
of Handel ; so that we may safely 
say, taking all things into account^ 
that the fastidious and capricious 
public were never so liberally catered 
for by both our managers of the pa« 
tent theatres than at the present mo<* 
ment. 

At the little theatre in the Hay- 
market the manager goes on very 
steadily* satisfied probably with the 
patronage the public so fiberally ex- 
tend to him ; but it cannot be denied^ 
that to an epicurean playgoer* one 
who must have something to stimu- 
late* astonbh* delieht, or even to con<« 
demn* the Haymarket b not the place : 
sensations are not the rage there ; old 
stock pieces are played bv the old 
stock company* old Strickland and 
the rest* until we are positively unable 
to stand it any longer : then comes a 
novelty — five acts of third-rate com- 
mon-places* delivered by fifth-rate 
characters, hardly held together by a 
tenth-rate plot; the hero stalking^ 
talking* moralizing* and sentiment- 
alizing through the whole affair* the 
rest of the characters forming a stage 
auditory* unable to get in a word 
edgeways. This, with the interior of 
a gambling-house for scenic effect^ 
and the hero proposing to one young 
ladv* another young lady for whom he 
had formerly proposed standing by all 
the while* by way of a situation — this 
sort of thing* which b called a play* 
published at four mortal " tanners *' 
a copy* and turned out with some 
abort* sharp* taking title* snch as 
" Gammon*** « Fustian," «• Rubbish*'* 
•* Humbug/' «« Bamboo," " Giblits;* 
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<< CowHKEt/* or the like, b a thing for 
boardiDg-schoob to visit bodily> and 
for man- milliners — for whom indeed 
this description of drama seems chiefly 
intended— to swear bj! 

When the run of this precious pro- 
ductioQ is oyer, the Haymarket puts in 
the waggons again : «Town and Coun- 
TaT** for instance, with Wallack> 
who really should refuse to play the 
party working like a coal-whipper 
through the semi-sentimentalism and 
half-heroics of that incarnation of 
rustic blockheadbm* Reuben Glenroy ; 
*' Speed the Plough/' and all that 
sort of clod-hopping» which did very 
well in the days of bob- wigs and spen- 
cer8> but really is as unsuitable to the 
taste of our time> as one of Pickford's 
heavy vans to carry the mail, or a 
west country barge to the purposes of 
transatlantic communication. 

The taste of the town at present— 
and nutnagers ought to look to this — 
aeems to have settled upon operatic 
performances, and upon comedies of 
everyday life. With regard to the 
former, we presume that it is one of the 
rages that attack the town at intervals, 
like hot fits of an ague : the magic 
name of Kbuble, and the talent of the 
young lady who at present so worthily 
sustains the credit of her name, have 
had a good deal to do in making operatic 
entertainments the fashion; and, as 
light, elegant, and, to the masses, novel 
entertainments, it is possible that they 
inay continue in vogue as long as our 
native talent is able to sustain their 
peculiar character and spirit But 
with respect to the latter, the popular 
taste has, within the last few years, 
sustained a decided revolution ; even 
the highly polished, epigrammatic wit, 
and terse, pointed, sparkling dialogue 
of Sheridan fail to please now, as they 
used, because it is not in nature to 
have a concentration of wit in every 
scen^ a hon mot in every question, in 
every reply a repartee: the quick, 
nimble, apprehensive, are delighted, 
no doubt, but the masses cannot seize 
as it flies the sparkling evanescence 
of the dialogue: whereupon these 
exqdsite gems of art are for the closet 
oftener than for the stage, and for the 
few rather than the many. Much less 
can the improved, educated, and re- 
fined taste of our time relish the heavy 
sentiment, dull conceit, wire-drawn 
dialogues, awkward plots, or charae* 
ter caiioatared of the morallang 



drama : nobody will pay to be preach- 
ed at from the stage, when they can 
be preached at from the pulpit for 
nothing. The slow school has quite 
gone off the hooks, done to shivers : 
we laugh heariily at stilted tragedy—- 
indeed, tragedy is out of date; and 
sentimental comedy affects us contra- 
riwise : the ideal, mystificatory, mouth- 
ing, stalk-horsing, fog-in-a-bottle five 
act play system will, be assured, come 
down by the run, and nothing under 
a peerage will sustain the reputation 
of the man who sticks to it : the play- 
going world is wide awake now ; we 
have made a grand dbcovery of late 
years, that Uje still lives, that charac- 
ter b to be caught from common life 
— that life which delights us in the 
representation, because it is our life in 
the reality — which amuses and instructs 
ns because we know it- — which strikes 
us like the faithful portrait of an old- 
remembered friend— it is tbb life of 
common everyday life that takes us 
by storm in dramatic as in narrative 
representation. The distinguished 
and popular Boz was the first, of late 
years, who cured the public of that 
short- sightedness that could see nothing 
amusive or instructive in the hfe that 
lay close under their eyes : what he 
has done off the stage, the town now 
delights to see done on it. Take, for 
example, the success of the popular 
performance of ** London Assua* 
ance,*' than which we cannot adduce 
a more striking instance of the 
strength as well as the direction of 
the tide of public favour ; the critics, 
to be sure, said a great many critical 
things in its dbparagement ; to wh, 
that the plot was commonplace— so 
are the plots of common life : that the 
dialogue was occasionally didl— so are 
the dialogues even of critics occasion- 
ally dull: that many of the good 
things were borrowed— so are a great 
many of our good things borrowed: 
that the interest sometimes flags — so 
does the interest of daily life some- 
times flag : what, in fact, are these 
objections but so many confirmatory 
testimonies to the concurrence of thb 
representation of common life, or pro* 
totvpe, with its originjd ? 

Having thrown away a word or two 
upon the state of the public taste, at 
the time we are writing, as regards 
matters theatrical, we can scarcely 
consider thb part of our subject com- 
plete^ while omitting any considert* 
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don of our presmit state and prospects 
of dramatic talent, as exbiblted in the 
anther and actor. Of the former we 
w^ speak, when we eome to consider 
the literary character in the gross ; of 
the latter, we can find no better oppor- 
tunity to saj a few words than the 
present. We cannot boast at the 
present moment of any actor, male or 
female, who stands alone, unapproach- 
able, unsurpassable, whose position Is 
so lofty, and so sure, that it cannot^ 
save by death, be shaken— such a po- 
sition as Garrick, John Kemble, 
SiDDONS, KiAN, held by common 
suffrage, and universal assent — there 
is no such individual on our boards— i 
no monarch player domineers over the 
mimic world. We are in that state of 
interregnum in which talent becomes 
more prominent, and pains-taking 
more praiseworthy, from the oppor- 
tunity afibrded by vacancies in the 
very highest walks of tho drama for 
any worthy of the post of honour to 
assume it ; but no such gifted indi?i. 
dual appears ; the public^ wise men of 
the East, are waiting for the rising of 
a star, that they mav follow it, but no 
star arises to greet their longing eyes* 
The historic giants—the future Gar- 
ricks, Siddonses, and Reans, are in 
embryo, and will bestow their treasures 
upon posterity. Mediocrity on the 
stage seems the character of the pre- 
sent day. The rare union of the 
mental and physical attributes that 
alone form the great actor, are want- 
ing to our tragedians ; there is one— 
we will not mention names, either in 
praise or blame, these gentlemen hav- 
ing, like Highland chiefs, their respec- 
tive factions, who would tear us into 
pieces if we breathed on the lustre 
and perfect chrysolite of their choice. 
We will only pause to remark how 
absurd it is to find fault with some 
people for believing in the infallibility 
of a Pope, when we find other people 
—and people, too, who might know 
better — trumpeting their belief in the 
infallibility of a player. Thb is one 
of the grand sources of error, perpe- 
tually welling up from the hearts of 
men, who maJte to themselves a god 
of their idolatry— men of cliques, cri- 
tics playing upon one man like Paga- 
nini upon one cat-gut, or rather not 
ao much playing on the man, as play- 
ing the man upon the public. This 
course has been adopted with respect 
to oneeminent trageoian, whose acting 
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without the sphere of his fiicdon, that 
is to say, with the town at large, is 
positively unpopular, yet u he a man 
of education, taste, and mind — can 
grasp the scope and scanning of his 
author as forcibly, more so, perhaps, 
than any man living, and is as com- 
pleldy Busier of the tedmicaliaee, or 
secondary bnsraesa of his art ; yet^ 
what is the fact ? nature having denied 
him the mobility of facial muscle, the 
erratic eye, wandering and lightening, 
or sadly fixed with the changing eX'* 

Eression of the moment; the modu* 
ited voice, full and sonorous in 
development, soft and silvery in 
retentive passages ; but, above all, the 
almost mysterious power, which only 
the very first tragedians ever possessed, 
or ever will possess, of absorbing, 
losing, merging the actor in the 
character — the player in his play; 
this eminent tragedian is not only 
not enthusiastically admired* but 
with the great bulk of the town is> as 
we have said, positively unpopular. 
The fact is, nature has denied him 
the phy$ique for the successor of 
Kean ; we do not know that we have 
not done him more than justice, when 
we said that all the mental attributes 
of success l>elong to him — for we 
think we have observed, that inten- 
sity of feeling is often wanting ; but 
no matter what may be the refinement 
of a man*s taste, his knowledge of 
his profession, or his desire for its 
elevation and respectability — all 
which, the gentleman we allude to 
possesses in an eminent degree — if he 
never can play any body but himself, 
play whatever he will ; if the tone of 
voice, never varied and never pleasing, 
the face and its expression ever and 
always the same ; the stage tread, 
na^, even the turn of the head, forbid 
to imagine for a moment that we are 
looking at Corioianuif or Richard, or 
Macbeth^ aud not at Mr So and- So, 
of the Theatre Royal — which you 
please. 

We do not imagine that the warm- 
est admirers of thb gentleman can 
take offence at our enumeration of 
defects with which the man himself 
has nothing to reproach himself, any 
more than he has because he may hie 
MX feet high, or have a mark upon 
his nose. They will say, perhaps, that 
it u imgenerous to mention the defects 
of nature, as precluding a man from 
taking the highest rank his profiBssion 
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or the public can bestow ; but in re- 
turn, we take the liberty to enquire 
whether it be not more than ungen»> 
rous— whether it be not unjust to the 
inan> as well as to the public* to set 
up as the great tragedian of the da^, 
one whose natural defects deprive him 
of half— the lesser half, we cheerfiilly 
«dmit-^f those attributes that must 
neceesarilj unite in him who hopes to 
life beyond his age as a first-rate 
tragic actor ? 

At another honsoy we find one more 
of the spoilt children of newspaper 
oriticismr-and we will say, that if we 
wbhed evil to any man oi talent, it 
would be that he should become the 
idol of a petty clique* and be by them 
exalted to a genius. We believe the 
ruin of many a young man of promi- 
sing parts, who, had he been let alone* 
would haye struggled and toiled night 
and day to rise to the levdof his own 
estimation of what a man ought to do 
towards excellence— may be traced to 
the absurd and unreasonable promises 
of injudicious critics, who, wishing to 
push him forward, often throw him 
upon bis face, never to rise agdn. 
When a man gets a clique of thb sort 
at his back, he becomes insolent, idle, 
and conceited, fancies that the ap« 
plauses of critics reflect the approba- 
tion of the public, and that all that 
man can do, he does. Alas* how 
many birds of Jove — or, ^ Jove — who* 
thinking they have power to wing an 
eagle's flight* *' with an eye that never 
winks, and a pinion that never tires*" 
are found, upon making trial* griev* 
ously afflicted with the pipf and mar- 
vellously weak in the pen-feather I If 
we might soar so far above our humble 
flight, as to venture a word of advice 
to a child of genius, it would be this 
—that, secluding himself studiously 
from praise* more especially of sets or 
cliques of men, he should study to de- 
serve his own: this, if he have the 
spirit of a man athirst for lasting 
fame* he will never possess ; for excel- 
lence is above the clouds, and the 
nearest approach to it is made only by 
him who is ever struggling to attain 
it. Sets and cliques give reputation 
at too cheap a rate, at a rate far below 
the price a num who wishes the 
sterling article is willing to pay for 
it ; in the solitude of his ehamber let 
a man study to estimate himself* not 
In a circle of applauding friends ; the 
greatest minds have ever stood idone^ 



and kept aloof from tittle-tattle cr iti- 
cbm, and the praises that flow from 
the lips of gossips. What is it that 
makes a paltry academician think 
himself a great painter? Because 
he u of the academy. What coerces 
members of the British Association 
for the enoouragement of eating* 
drinking* and gadding, into the belief 
that thev are philosophers f Because 
their fellow-philosophers tell them so. 
What makes a youth* who may by 
aeeident find his verses edged into a 
periodical* consider himself a Words- 
worth? Beeause old ladies of both 
seizes read them with pleasure. What 
makes any man a fool* but the foolbh 
praises of hasty* injudicious* and par- 
tial admirers? 

We were going to observe that the 
ton, noi the successor* of the greatest 
tragedian of our time* has suffered 
much from this propensity to praise 
assailing him at the outset of hb pro- 
fessional career; at the time* too* 
when the memory of hb dbtingubhed 
father, who was a great actor because 
he couldn't help it— the soul* fire, and 
intensity of genius breaking forth in 
every look he wore, in every line he 
uttered, which, if he would, he could 
not have suppressed — was fresh in the 
public mind. Study, labour, a fair 
share of talent* and, above all* bearing 
hb faculties meekly* have enabled him 
to overcome both his friends and the 
memory of hb great predecessor, so 
as to sustain a highly. creditable posi- 
tion in his profession ; but we hear no 
more of the great son of a great father 
— such phenomena are rare indeed, 
and this b not of them. 

There b no high comedian upon 
the stage. Our &imatic gentlemen 
are* since the retirement of Charles 
Kemble, the most extraordinary 
sticks — there b not one who can either 
look, speak, or aot the finbhed gentle- 
man of our, or any other day. Why 
should we be astonbhed at thb* how- 
ever* when even off the stage thcf 
accomplished gentleman is so extreme- 
1 V rare ? Some are foppish* overdoing 
their man; others, slow* heavy* and 
languid, ape feebly the cool rwncha* 
hfwe of the man of fashion, which 
none, save the man of fashion, can 
perform with effect, for* in him* thb 
IS not acting, but natural ; he acquires 
hb manner from hb position, and b 
what he b* because thus he has «ver 
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The Abbet. 
^ Snug lying in the abbey."— BnrAu. 



There are one or two exbibitioiiB-* 
though it is hardlj respectful to call 
them by that shilling-associated title — 
which we have postponed, for the pur- 
pose of trying to do justice to the 
great names with which they are asso- 
ciated, and the bistorical, classical, 
and personal recollections to which a 
^isit to either of them — the Abbey and 
the TowsE — give rise. But we find, 
with regret, the more we ponder and 
reflect upon all those repertories 
of national monuments— whether the 
bones of the mighty dead in the one or 
their trophies in the other — whether 
we contemplate the scene of tears, 
groans, signs, and weary nights and 
days of captivity in the Tower, or 
tread lightly over the hallowed spot 

^ Where even the great find rest, 
And blended lie th* oppressor mod the 
oppresi'd" — 

we feel more and more incapable of 
treating these memorable places in the 
way, and with that high tone they 
merit. 

There is something in the system 
by which one is compelled to visit 
both the Abbev and the Tower— dri- 
ven in a crowd, like a flock of sheep, 
before the warder or ranger who acts 
as shepherd, which is death to all 
romance, and, as Burns has it, ** har- 
dens a' within, and petrifies the feel- 
ing ; " then the telling down of six- 
pences upon the nail, as if we were 
pfoing into a ''bus," has something 
in it, we know not what, that reduces 
the current of your thoughts into a 
sixpenny level, and effectually puts an 
end to all the pleasure you proposed 
to yourself to derive from meditation. 
Your idea of the place becomes de- 
graded into that of a sixpenny show ; 
and when von are hustled by a crowd 
of curious impertinents, cockneys, pri- 
vate soldiers — who get in for nothing 
—-aborigines from the provinces, and 
the like, we defy the utmost powers of 
abstraction to carry you beyond the 
notion that yon are merely going 
through the vulgar routine of sight- 
seeing ; killing, in short, one of the 
Uons. 

If we could choose our time — ^if the 



Abbey and the Tower» instead of 
being let to small parties at sixpeoee 
a-head, could be hired by the imj or 
hour, like one of Searle*a eight-oarcd 
cutters, would we not have a -meal of 
them ? Yea, even a banquet ; we 
would feast, revel in recollections, and 
the reader should have our tedions- 
ness willingly bestowed upon him, 
even at the nsk of a surfeit. For a 
visit to the Tower, we should choose 
the early dawn of a cold, grey, autom- 
nal morning, when the sighing wind, 
detaching the yellow leaf, should gently 
lay it at our feet, emblem of the fata 
of all things human— lon^ ere the stir 
of busy foot was abroad, and while 
yet the even tread of the sentinel oo 
the battlements, and the answering 
echo of his footfall, were the on^ 
sounds that met the ear, would we 
seat ourselves pensively in the melan- 
choly prison-chamber, or spell over 
and over again the rude memorials of 
their captivity, inscribed by the falter- 
ing hands of hopeless captives — writing 
their own epitaphs ! 

The Abbey we should visit in a 
mild evening in spring, when the 
warm sun — element of lundling life — 
streams his declining rays through the 
traceried window, and when all the 
world without is springing into renew- 
ed existence* How awful the thought 
that here, within these walls, there is 
no spring :— 

" The spring returns, bat not to them the 
spring. 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or 
mom. 

Or fight of vernal bloom or summer's son. 

Or flocks, or herds, or homan fiice di- 
vine." 

Here is perpetual winter-^ere the 
cold hand of death keeps down rebel- 
lious spirits that brooked not the 
supremacy of kings, and forbids alike 
monarchs further to oppress^ or slaves 
longer to succnmb— all base earth» 
royal, noble, gentle, and simple. 
Kings, warriors, what are they here 
but cowards and slaves ? What is all 
that is left of the greatest, mightiest,, 
and best of them, worth ? — old bones^ 
five pounds for twopence. Above 
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those bones what remain to do thorn 
honour? — a cold stone^ a noseless 
blocks a cherub blubbering, fame blow- 
ing a noiseless trumpet, an epitaph 
recording eirer j virtue — they had not I 
And, ^ter all, was it for the honour 
of being deposited in this ioftj and 
well-proportioned bone-house, that the 
crumbling dust below these marbles 
kept the world in hot water? We stamp 
upon the vault where lays all that the 
rats hare left of Elizabeth our queen, 
find the rererberated sound quivers 
around the tomb of her sister and her 
victim, Mary of Scotland. Did the 
heartless old woman dream that she 
would rot in the next cellar ? 

*' Drop upon Fox*8 tomb a tear, 
'Twill trickle to hU rival's bier ;" 

au* if it will, where was the use of 
those men keeping at such mortal dis- 
tance, and interchanging words of high 
defiance through life, when death lays 
them here, at heads and tails, like beg* 
gars in St Giles's ? We are here, and 
we tell you, Edward the Confessor, 
Richard the Second, Elizabeth, and the 
rest of the royal skeletons — ^and you, 
meaner phosphates of dukes, princes, 
field-marshals, admirals of the red, 
courtiers, ministers of state — and you 
also, crackskulls of Poeta' Corner — 
that the humble individual who has 
the honour to address you— we, even 
tre, the warm blood careering merrily 
through these blue veins ; our osteo- 
logy kept together by sinewy liga- 
ments, wrapped up in warm surtouts 
of good stout muscle, and covered 
with its appropriate cuticle ; able to 
move about and go whether we list, 
take the air, hear the lark carol, and 
look at the sunbeams dancing on the 
rippling waters j yea, we consider our- 
self worthier, greater, mightier than 
ye all I 

Hark in your ear, Bess, down be- 
low — can you sign our death-warrant? 
We should rather think not, old ladv I 
Where are your lying poets, idola- 
trous courtiers, your pet dogs of 
humanity, your two-legged poodles, 
yea, and your wise men — where is 
that old muff, Burleigh ; where honest 
Walsingham ; where courtly Leices- 
ter ; where gallant Essex, and still 
more gallant Raleigh? Where is 
Anthony Rudd, who preached before 
you, and told you that age " had fur- 
rowed your face, and besprinkled 
your hair with its meal?" Where 

VOL. LI. NO. ccc&ix. 
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are all the poor wretches you put to 
death, d'ye hear ? - 

No answer. 

Lie still, ye unimportant, useless 
dead-^what Are ye now more than 
meanest dust ? 'The present crier of 
the court at Westminster Hall over 
the way, is of more moment in the 
eyes of men than the whole lot of ye 
— yea, even the live beadle of Pancras 
parish is more gorgeous, and Coroner 
Wakley ofiener in the mouths of 
*men. What had you in life more 
than I have now?— power, flattery, 
pomp ? power, to abuse it — flattery to 
be befooled in the ear with— and 

Eomp, to contrast with the dank, dark 
ole wherein are stowed away) our 
miserable relics. Bah 1 let me livt^^ 
as long as I can, as well as I can, and 
as contented as I can ; let me thank 
God for what I have, which is better 
to me than all your subterraneous 
majesties and graces ever had; be 
}ours the preterite, mine the present 
and the future tense ; and when death 
comes for his debt, what can befall me 
worse than to be like you— buried and 
forgotten ? Where will be, then, in 
brief, the difierence between us? no 
more than this — you rot within« I 
without Westminster Abbey. 

To come down a peg or two, 
leaving meditations to Hervey, who 
understood that sort of thing, the 
Abbey is a pleasant lounge in warm, 
or we should rather say very hoi 
weather : then, it is of the tempera- 
ture of an ordinary ice-house, and 
with a pair of cork soles, a muffler, 
and a skull-cap^-without which np 
one who does not wish to join com- 
pany with the illustrious dead should 
enter the fane — we can get on very 
pleasantly : depositing your liat and 
cane with a foolish-faced, whisker- 
fringed man in a black gown in Poet's 
Corner, you dangle about, looking at 
the tomb of John Dryden, observing, 
by the way, that the nobleman who had 
the honour of contributing the stone— i 
a Duke of Buckingham, we believe— 
has had his own name cut in letters as 
large as those of the great man he 
professes to commemorate : this is like 
the picture of Jacky Tar going to 
heaven holding on by a bishop's tail I 

Whitbread the brewer put up a bust 
of Milton in Cripplegate Church, but 

he had the good taste not to inscribe 
beneath it, •' put up here by Whit- 
broad the brewer;" however, when 8 
2u 
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duke does a bandsome thing, he has dajr 
a right to take care that his merit shall 
be handsomely acknowledged. 

Jn thai corner behold tlie chastest 
tablet and best inscription in the 
church, 

O RAEB BBN J0BN80N I 

There is the tablet to the memory of 
poor Goldsmith, the profile of the poet 
-*a true Hibernian profile, by the way 
— with the inscription from the pen of 



the great Sam. Johnson : then there is 
the monument to Shakspeare, and- 
Prior, and Gay, and— but a batch bos 
by this time been collected, and you 
are desired to more onward, stopping 
only to deposit your *' tiszy*' on the 
tomb of some defunct Abbot, who has 
the perpetual chink of silver rattling in 
his ear — ^pity the good old soul cannot 
hear it — and you are free of the house. 
The gpiides, as we have said, conduct 
you at such a rapid rate, that you have 
no time to admire or think over what 
you see » in fact, each chapel would 
occupy with pleasure an entire day, 
and that of Henry VII. you would 
hardly thoroughlv eihaust in two ; 
when the guides leave you, however, 
you can stroll more at leisure through 
the body of the church— and if you 
have a sentimental fellow- meditator — 
one who will not talk, but who will 
think with you, there is no greater 
pleasure of the calm, contemplative 
kind, than flitting from tomb to tomb, 
and pausing to recall wandering recol- 
lections of the doings in the flesh of 
the mouldering tenants below. As 
an effect of contrast, you cannot do 
better than spend the fore part of your 
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in Westminster Hall, amid the 
rush of witnesses and clients, the bustle 
of attorneys, 

The tedious forms, the tolemn pate, 
The pert dispute, the dull debate, 
Tha drowsy bencb, the bAbbliog hall — 

and then walk across the way to tk# 
Abbey. The vanity of all humaa 
ambitions cannot be more forcibly il- 
lustrated. In the Hall, you see learned 
gentlemen in wigs, crowing, arguing. 



and combating like rival bantams for 
fame. You see hordes— perfect 
swarms of the briefless, condemned for 
life to look on while other men are 
eating ; or, what is an hundred*lbld 
worse, to listen, while other men are 
speaking, for the hopeless thirst of 
fame. You behold awful, eminent 
judges on the bench, representing 
years of midnight anxiety and toil, 
employed in reaching that envied 
elevation, for the hope of fame. Half 
a minute's walk brings you to a silent 
city, where kings, heroes, beauties^ 
titles, fortunes, sleep neglected-^tbe 
sleep of death — ^no one remembering, 
caring for, or troubling their heads 
about them. We behold in the tombs 
how petty is grandeur — how puny, 
power — beauty, how unsightly — fame, 
how obscure — fortune, how mean ; 
and if, after this, we return to the 
legal arena, so far from seeing any 
thing admirable, or mighty, or gresnt, 
we behold a little busy hive of sting- 
ing unprofitable creatures, humming 
and dronmg away their liula lives, 
and leaving no more lasting memories 
behind them than the drones of the 
hive of lesser insects. 



Killed, Wounded, and Missing. 



When we take a lounging walk 
along the Strand, through Temple 
Bar, down Fleet Street, up Ludgate 
Hill, into Cheapside, turning on our 
heel at the Mansion- House to look 
about us, contemplating the intense 
life and concentrated bustle of the 
scene, deafened with the babel of dis- 
cordant sounds — carts, drays, wag. 
gone, whip-cracking, blaspheming, 
blocking-up; or, sauntering westward 
through Bond Street, the Squares, 
and away to the Park, at half-past 
five o'clock in the London season, 
who would think — or who, with eyes 
and ears, or, if he have any brains, 
with brains full of all around him 



This sentence is like to wax coa- 
sumedly long— ttJ^o, we say, would 
think that all the worid was not here? 
or, that there should be such a thing as 
disease, imprisonment, or death, in a 
world of life, action, and enefgy like 
this? 

Alas ! wo see not the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious London 
in our out-o-*doors perambulations. 
We contemplate the baUle, delighted 
with tho noise of musketry and can- 
non, the clash of sabres, the waving of 
banners above the sulphury air, the 
neighing of the war-horse, and the 
sound of the trumpet ; or, it may be, 
we are fighting our own battle, as 
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most of UB are in London, striving to casual poor, observes, the iDfloenza, . 
cut down our neighbour and set our and that, says the doctor, Is but a 
foot upon his neck ; or, engaged in the snivelling complaint after all. The 
more congenial avocation of plunder, workhouse doctor informs us, that 
have no time to contemplate other, there is but one disease in London 
battles than our own — we see not the which oversteps the average— disease 



d>ing, we hear not the groans of the 
wounded, and pressing on, as our fate 
may determine, to victory or death, 
we leave to women and children the 
business of burying the dead I 

We have no time to be sick in Lon- 
don ; men of business may die, to be 
sure, now and then, but no man of 
business ever was known to be sick in 
London : time is money, and sickness, 
consuming our time, is a thief and a 
robber; sickness is a very pleasant 
thing for those who have nothing better 
to do, but we Londoners cannot af- 
ford such luxuries. Wo have our busi- 
ness to mind, and not the spleen or the 
vapours ; and the result is, that troub- 
ling ourselves very little about the va- 
pours or the snleen, the spleen and 
the vapours take themselves off into 
the country, and fasten themselves on 
the rural gentlemen in rainy weather. 
There is no more salubrious, we were 
going to say air, but that would be a 
crammer — but there is no moro salu- 
brions life than life in London. We 
appeal to the bills of mortality ; wo 
would appeal to the office of the Re- 
gistrar General in Somerset House, 
if we could believe that documents is- 
suing out of Whig offices could be any 
other than lies by authority ; but it is 
a known fact, and your physician wiil 
tell you so, that there is no more heal- 
thy place to live in than London. 

Granted that the air is twice as 
thick as the air in barbarous regions, 
then as your true-born Cockney, in 
Douglas Jerrold 8 farce of the « Priso- 
ner of War*' says, it will last twice as 
long; but the truth is, breathing is 
for idle people, and we by no means 
envy the effeminato voluptuary who 
sips air as he would sip claret. We 
are content to breathe dense air in 
town, because we caiuot have town 
wiLhout it ; but air is not necessarily 
bad because it smacks of society. The 
doctors say that London b the worst 
place in the world for a practitioner, 
because of the absence of epidemics ; 
there is no typhus, no small-pox, no 
plague, (plague take it,) no intermit- 
tent or continued fevers, no nothing, 
except as the workhouse doctor, who 
fittends us in common with the other 



of the heart ; and, when we think of 
the devilish work a fellow has to makQ 
the two ends meet — when we know 
that if a man, an author for example, 
lifts his head a moment from his desk 
— if an orator stops to spit, an artist to 
wash his brushes — a thousand penny- 
less, characterless, brainless brutes are 
on the watch to offer their dis* ser- 
vices, and to do that for next tQ 
nothing which is nothing worth, it is 
truly no marvel, if men, struggling 
with the unfair odds that beset the 
adventurer in London life, find their 
pumps worn out long before their 
time, or that that malady of the poets, 
a broken heart, instead of being, as 
hitherto, a dreamy fiction — a figure 
expressing the worn-out, shattered 
spirit — should be a sad reality, and a 
supplementary addition to the many 
ills that ficbh is heir to. 

It may be safely averred — and let 
tho College of Physicians contradict 
it — that no place of the like popula- 
tion, in town or country, has a more 
enviable freedom from bodily disease 
than the world we live in — London, 
that is to say ; but in the like ratio of 
our exceptions from physical, we are 
deplorably afflicted with mental infijr- 
miiies. Suicides— those tragedies of 
domestic life, frequent memorials of 
excited hope, fear, jealousy, despair^ 
hatred of life, loathing of pleasure 
pursued to excess, fal;se ideas of hon* 
our, and a thousand nameless and in- 
appreciable things, present themselves 
before our memories — so manv argu- 
ments, that tho mmd here makes the 
disease: the artificial system is car- 
ried too far, and the soul is torn and 
harassed out of the yet healthy body. 
Then, of madness, raving, and melan- 
choly, our hospitals of Bethlem, Han- 
well, and St Luke's, give us more 
than our fair proportion. These are 
our plagues, our moral plagues — these 
our epidemics, epidemics of the soul. 
But to return:— 

Where are all tho killed, wounded^ 
and missing of this gladiatorial arena— 
this great battle-field— this temple of 
anti-socialism — this mighty exponent 
of the competitive principle ? What 
has becpme of those hor$ de combat la 
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' the hand-to-hand straggle of life ? 
Alas! nobodyy sa^e some useless, 
dreamy, sentimentalizing animal, not 
worth twopence, lilse ourselves, has 
leisure to think a moment upon sub« 
jects whose consideration — never pay / 

Where are all the superannuated 
Teterans of our metropolis — people of 
the last century — quinqa, seza, hepta, 
and octogenarians — grandfathers and 
grandmothers of the town ? where are 
our Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals 
of civil life ? Few old people — decide 
ediy old, we mean — are to be seen in 
the strong current of our leading 
thoroughfares : they would be trodden 
down and trampled upon in the rush 
of. vigorous life. It is on the sheltered 
sides of private streets* when the sun 
is warm and high* and the flags dry 
and dean* that you will see the vene- 
rable grey-head, the crutch-headed 
cane, and the shrivelled galligaskins, 
creeping forth to take the air ; here, 
and to the suburbs and environs, an- 
tiquated consols and reverend long 
annuities retire ; jointures in bom- 
bazeens, and rent charges in stomach- 
ers, high-heeled shoes, and spectacles, 
abound. Dorcas associations are mul- 
titudinous ; and to the poor are distri- 
buted more tracts than halfpence. 
Companions, readers — wretches hired 
for their victuals to bear the peevish 
insolence of age — are seen creeping 
about with their employers, tending 
their tottering steps, and looking even 
more wretched than they. Chemists* 
shops abound ; and broad brass plates, 
indicating the proximity of medical 
and surgical attendance, stare the in- 
Talid in the face from every second 
door. 

In a neat little garden, or shrab- 
bery, for example, you may see a ve- 
nerable old gentleman seated, basking 
in the sun, while a group of long- 
haired, bright-eyed grandchildren 
cambol about his feet, upon whose 
little tricks and antics the grandpapa 
smiles with grave complacency: or in 
a Bath chair, steadily propelled along 
the payement by a stalwart footman, 
guided by a handsome lad of sixteen, 
and flanked on either side by a lovely 
girl, the mother of a fine family, thus 
nobly accompanied, takes the air : or, 
in a patent carriage, propped up by 
piles of down, reclines a languid beauty 
of fashion, looking more anxious and 
unhappy than if she sold Lucifer 
matches at a halfpenny a box. 



iMay, 



Lord, when we think of it, who 
would not be old, gouty, paralytic, 
or rheumatic under such favourable 
circumstances ! hapny they who take 
to their beds with the consciousness 
of having sons, sons' wives, daugh- 
ters, and daughters' daughters solkit- 
ous for their recovery every day, and 
all day long: who can tie up the 
knocker, and silence, by the help of 
the tan-yard, the very stones of the 
street ; can command the retired room, 
the southern aspect, the close fitting 
curtains, the noiseless step, the skill of 
Chambers, Bright, or Holland ; who 
recover amid the congratulations and 
the smiles, or experience the sighs 
and tears of dutiful children and af- 
fectionate relations! We envy the 
sick and dying — in elegant houses in 
the squares, where even a sick room, 
looking out upon conservatories, sbrab- 
beries, and enlivened by singing birds, 
must be a paradise ! What a pleasure 
it must be to be laid up, and how com- 
fortably ill these great people must 
be: call to ask how the great man 
does, powdered lackey m purple 

{dushes, and white coat covered with 
ace, like uniform of Austrian gene- 
ral oflScers, pokes bulletin into your 
hand: — 

** His Grace passed rather a sleepy 
night, and was heard to snore at in- 
tervals: about daybreak, his Grace 
coughed twice, and the pbysiciani 
were sent for. His Grace fell asleep 
again, but without further snoring, 
and woke up at half-past twelve, call- 
ing for sherry and a biscuit." Visi- 
ter expresses delight, and so forth i 
writes his name in visiter's book with 
silver pen, presented by the man of 
plushes, and the door fiung wide open 
by the fat porter, who has roused him- 
self for the moment out of his habitual 
lethargy and leathern ohair ; visiter 
takes his leave, praying heaven to 
spare a life so dear as that of his Grace 
to all who expect to get anything ont 
of him! 

How different the sensation of the 
labouring man when the languor and 
depression of sickness, produced by 
the inclemency of the weather, or the 
severity of his toil, render him unable 
any longer to straggle with bis grow- 
ing malady I With what relucUnce he 
retires from labour, and lays himself 
down upon his miserable bed ; hii 
wife and children beholding in the 
powerless right arm and the brow of 
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angoith, not only the sickness of the than a day's march behind t tangible 

husband and the father, but the priva- and real priTations and miseries come 

tion of daily bread, the distraint of along with it, darkening the door and 

their few bits of furniture for rent 1 the faces of the indweUers : and when 

The pawning of the last cotton gown, death, entering, makes desolation of 

and of articles that even the poor can* that home — striking him whose robust 

not take to the pawnbroker without arm sustained the roof-tree and kept 

a blush, for medicine and attendance : the family together, then, indeed, is 

the hopeless effort to restore the pro- the visitation terrible— inscrutable the 

▼ider of their home, by denying them- dispensation I 

selTes even the necessaries of life: This sad subject we must awhile 

then, the final breaking-up of the mi- pursue ; and the selfish, the frivolous, 

serable family : the husband carried and the vain— that half of the world, 

to the hospital, the wife and children which, as it knows not how the other 

to the workhouse, and the household half lives, neither cares how it sickens 

gods to the brokers for arrears of and dies, nor when it ma^ be buried, 

rent I Oh I it is a dreadful thing sick- will pursue their way rejoicing ; while 

nessenteringthe mansions of the cbllo we mournfully enter upon a painful 

dren of toil, whose patrimony is in portion of our subject, and pursue our 

their brawny arm, and whom poverty way through the workhouse, the hoi* 

dogs with uninterrupted step, no more pital, and the prison. 



THE EVENING WALK. 

Mt lonely ramble yester-eve I took. 

Along that pleasant path that by the brook 

(Skirting its fiowerv margin) winds away 

Through fields all fragrant now with new-mown hay. 

I could not choose but linger as I went, 

A willing idler ; with a child's content. 

Gathering the wild-flowers, on that streamlet's edgot 

Spared by the mower's scythe ; a fringing ledge 

Of spiky purple ; Epilobium tall, 

Veronicas, and cnplike coronal 

Of golden crowsfoot ; waving meadow-sweet. 

And wilding rose, that dipt the stream to meet. 

And that small brook, so shallow and so clear 1 

The mother-ewe, without a mother*s fear. 

Led her young lamb from off the shelving brink. 

Firm in the midway stream to stand and drink. 

*Twas pleasant, as it dipp'd and gazed, to see 

Its wonder at the wat'ry mimicry ; 

As here and there, the ripple glancing br^ 

Imaged an up-drawn foot — a round black eye. 

Wide staring ; and a nose, to meet his own 

That seem*d advancing from below. Anon, 

From the dark hollow of a little oove» 

By an old oak-root, richly groin'd above. 

Where lay the gather*d waters still and deep, 

A vaulted well : e'en thence there seems to peep 

A round white staring face, that starts away 

As he himself starts back in auick dismay.— 

Again advancing, with a bolder stare, 

He butts defiance. Lo I it meets him there. 

And answers threat with threat. He stands at bay, 

Perplex'd ; and ripe for warfare or for play. 

Who bad not loiter'd, gazed, and smiled like me. 

Pleased with the pretty w^mton's antic glee ? 
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And cried, " O Nature I" (with my thankful heart, 
«' How graceful, and how beautiful thou art!" 

But all around me in that pleasant place. 
Was ripe with beauty, harmony, and grace. 
The glow of sunset mantled earth and sky — 
The evening breeze came softly shivering by, 
Laden with incense. 'Mongst the tedded hay, 
The fresh-discover'd carpet, emerald green, 
Outspread its velvet softness ; sight, I ween. 
Tempting to wistful gaze of lowing kine. 
That in their stale, embrowned pastures pine. 
Loathing and restless ; and impatient wait 
The tardy opening of that barrier gate. 
The mower's whetstone then abandon*d thrown ; 
Silent his whistling scythe — himself was gone ; 
But gamesome Echo, as he trudged away. 
Caught up the burden of his rustic lay ; — 
Then, as the doubled cadence died remote. 
From an old thorn-bush near, came dropping out 
A sweeter strain ; so tremulously low 
At first, as if the very soul of wo 
Wail'd in its music : but that dying close 
Melted in air, and, on the fall, arose 
A burst of rapture, swelling clear and strong. 
In all the wild exuberance of song. — 
Methought, as all unseen I hearkeuM nigh. 
The little minstrel sang exultingly, — 
*' Man to his home is gone, and leaveth fVee 
The weary world at last, to peace and me." 

Peace I peace 1 but not all peace. — E'en there was heard 

The voice of mourning : a bereaved bird 

(Ah ! piteous contrast to that Minstrel blithe) 

Hover*d about the spot, where late the scythe 

Wide sweeping, had to i>rying eyes reveald 

Her lowly nest — so cunningly conceard. 

Then, by rude hands displaced and 8catter*d, lay 

The downy cradle of her young ; and they. 

The callow nurselings, they with chirpings shrill. 

And quivering pinions, from her loaded bill 

That late received their portions — where were they ? 

Gone~-in close wiry cell to pine away. 

Where never parent bird's returning strain 

Shall wake them up to life and love again. 

So— loitering— lingering — mnsing as I went. 
Homeward at last my devious steps I bent, 
(Leaving the meadows,) by the forest road 
That skirts the common. Matty a neat abode, 
Dwelling of rural industry, I paes*d. 
And little fields and gardens, from the waste 
Cribb*d, long and narrow. Oh ! invidious eye. 
That passeth not these poor encroachments by 
With look avertedf if it may not see 
In strictness of judicial trust % or free 
To gaze unharmful on the poor roan's toil 
That blesseth not the increase of the soil. 

Stirring with lifb was every cottage door. 
The humble o^mer there (his labour o'er) 
Stood in the staiiMt, wttthing ioWnihe west 
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The roandt red orb descending. To his breast. 
One hugg*d a little infant : one, with knife 
Of clumsy fashion, for the neat good- wife 
Wrought some rude implement ; or made repair. 
In the old milking stool, or crazy chair. 
One stood intently poring o*er the stye 
Where munch'd his pig 5 with calculating eye 
Measuring its growth, and connting o'er and o'er. 
How much the profits, of so many score. 
And many a one still found some task to do 
In his small garden ; and perform *d it too 
With cheerful heart, as if such toil were play, 
After the heat and burden of the day. 
And many a one, as close I pass'd him by. 
Bade me •* good night" with rustic courtesy. 
A homely salutation 1 that to me 
Endeareth evening : seemeth then to be 
(So oft Fve thought) a kindlier sympathy 
'Twixt all God's creatures. Should I reason why, 
Vain were the attempt. I only feel */i« so — 
Yet one perhaps of deeper search might show 
The source whence those mysterious feelings flow. 

Is it perchance, as darkness draweth nigh, 
Type of the grave, where soon we all shall lie ; 
And sleep, the type of death, comes stealing on. 
When all our strength, and all our cunning gone. 
The strongest sinews and the wisest head 
Shall lie alike defenceless as the dead ? 
Is it that (hen, by some mysterious cause, 
Man toward man in closer union draws ? 
That then, perhaps, as in the dying hour. 
Distinctions fade, of rank, and wealth, and power. 
And human hearts instinctively confess 
The mutual bond of mutual helplessness, ' 
Mutual dependence— ay, of great and small — 
On one— the God and Father of us all. 

Slowly the straggling cottagers I past, 

Slill homeward wending, till I reach'd at last 

(There was 1 ever wont to stand and gaze) 

A lonely dwelling, that in bygone days. 

But two years back, or little more, had been 

The neatest tenement on Rushbrook green. 

A better sort of cottage, it contained 

Two upper rooms, whose windows, lattice-paned, 

Peer'd through the thatch, and overhanging leaves 

Of a young vine. On one side, from the eaves 

Sloped down— addition trim of later date — 

A long, low penthouse ; oft with heart elate 

Eyed by the builder.—" There for sure, said he,^^ 

« When winter comes, how snug our cow will be. 

And the goodwife, like fashionable vrives, 

Had her own pin-money. Her straw-rooFd hives. 

Ranged all a-row agaiast the southern vrall. 

Yielded in prosperous seasons, at the faU, 

Such profiu, as she spread with honwt pride 

Before her well-pleaied partner. Then, beside. 

She had her private treawire, hoarded up 

For Christmas holiday ; a spajrkling cup 

Of rich brown mead, a neighbour's hewt to cftter 

On winter evenings % and throughout the year 
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For passiog gneet, a kSndly-proffiorM treat. 
Of mild metheglin— mild, and pale, and sweet. 

There was no garden kept like Isaac Rae's. 
Soon after sunrise in the longest days. 
And in the twilight — his hard taskwork done— 
CHis long day's labours in the summer sun,) 
There might you see him, toiling, toiling on^ 
Till erery fading streak of day was gone. 
' Tis true, no garden could with Isaac's vie 
Round all the common ; crammM so curiously. 
And yet so neat and fruitful. Then the waU— 
For hedge it were almost a sin to call 
The liring rampart-*^Aa/ was Isaac's pride ; 
And there he clipt and dipt, and spied and spied. 
That from the quick-set line, so straight and true. 
No vagrant twig should straggle into view. 

There were no children kept like Isaac Rae's, 

And he had seven. *' Well, my Phoebe says," 

Himself once told me just three years agone. 

Presenting proud his last-bom little one — 

** She says — ^the Lord sends hungry mouths, 'tb true. 

But then he sends the meat to fill tbem too. 

For we have never wanted, tbanlcs to him I 

Nor sba*n*t, while Isaac Rae has life and limb 

To labour for them ; nor it sha'n't be'said 

His children ever broke the parish bread ; 

Not while the Lord is good to us, and still 

Gives me the strength to labour, with the will.** 

The will centinued, but the strength,^ala8! 
There came a painful accident to pass. 
His master's team, for many years the same 
His voice had guided, every horse by name. 
Like household dogs, accustom'd to obey 
Its tones familiar ; one unlucky day 
Startled to sudden madness, broke away 
From all command ; and struggling to restrain 
Their headlong progress — struggling all in vain— 
His footing fail'd— he fell— and he was gone- 
Right o*er his chest the wheel came crushing on. 
And yet he lived and lived. Oh, lingering death ! 
How terrible thou art, when every breath 
Is drawn with painful gasp ; and some poor heart 
Of mother, child, or wife, for every start 
That shakes the sufferer, feels a deadlier throe- 
Feels, as I've heard poor Phcebe say, as though 
Each time a drop of blood were wrung from thence. 
It was the will of All-wise Providence 
That Isaac long should linger in his pain. 
Yet never known to murmur or complain. 
No— nor to wish the tedious time away. 
Was he, while helpless on his bed he Jay, 
Nor one impatient, fretful word to say. 
Helpless and hopeles8---yet, a little space 
Hope faintly dawn'd. In the kind surgeon's face, 
(A man of kind and Christian heart was he,) 
The ever-watchful wife was quick to see 
A changed expression, but she dared not say 
" Is there a hope ?'* lest it should fade away. 
That blessed gleam I and leave her dark onoe more : 
So she was mute^ but follow'd to the door 
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With asking eyes.— He (kindly cautious) said— i 

" There is a chance— but ** so unfinished 

Leaving the sentence. *Tis a cruel task 
To look disconragementy on eyes that ask 
Only for leave to hope^ — a hard one, too. 
Having permitted hope> to keep in view, 
Dashing her timid joy, the spectre fear. 
At length they whisper'd in the poor man's oar 
That he might Uve, He only shook his head. 
But when a low consulting reach'd his bed 
About the county hospital— how there 
Patients were treated with the kindest care- 
How all that medicine, all that skill could do 
Was done for them — and how they were brought through 
The tedious time of slow recovery. 
Better than in their own poor homes could be ; 
Then lifted he his feeble voice to say, 
'• Send me not there — Oh I send me not away 
From my poor home — my true and tender wife. 
And loving little ones, to end my life 
In a strange place, with all strange faces near : 
My father and my mother both died here— 
Here in this very room in peace they died. 
And sleep in our own churchyard side by side ; 
And I shall soon be with them where they lie ; 
Send me not hence in a strange place to die ! 
I shall not linger long — * twill soon be past- 
Ob ! let me see my children to the last.*' 

He had his wish — they sent him not away ; 

So there upon his own poor bed he lay 

Yet a few weeks, awaiting his release ; 

And there at last ho closed his eyes in peace. 

In Christian peace he yielded up his breath. 

But oh Ifor him there teas a sting in death — 

His wife! his little ones! — and they were seven. 

All helpless infants. . . But for trust in heaven. 

Trust in His word who sayeth — ** Leave to me 

Thy fatherless children," great assuredly 

The dying father's parting pang had been. 

1 saw the widow, o'er the closing scene. 

The funeral, was over. There she sate 

CTwason a Sabbath morning) calm, sedate, 

Compof>ed and neat, as she had ever been 

On the Lord*s day, when I so oft had seen 

Her and her husband, and their eldest three. 

Hastening to church : and now prepared was she 

And her seven orphans, all in decent show 

Of humble mourning, that same path to go. 

Following the father's coflSn. They were there, 

The little creatures 1 huddling round her chair, 

Troubled and mute, with eyes upon her face 

(Some tearful) fix*d, and all as if to trace 

Its meekly mournful meaning : all save he. 

The youngest Innocent : upon her knee 

He clamber'd up, and crow'd with baby glee. 

And stroked her face, and lisp'd bis father's name. 

Then might be seen, convulsive through her frame, 

A universal shudder : nor alone 

Struck to her heart the call :— a wailing moan 

Among the elder orphans rose, and one 

(The boy of whom his father was so mond) 

Fell on his mother's neck, and wept slond* 
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Her eyes were misty — but no tear she shed. 
Kissing with quivering lips the boy's fair head. 
As on her breast (the face conceal'd) it lay. 
And then, to all around, who came to pay 
(Neighbours and friends) to the respected dead 
Their last sad tribute, some few words she said 
Of thankfulness to each, and spoke of him 
Calmly: while many an eye with tears grew dim. 

The funeral moved : — and through the humble door 
He passed, who left it to return no more. 
Against the side part^ as 'twas carried by, 
They jarr'd the coffin : — then a stifled cry 
Escaped the widow, and a sigh* as though 
From that insensate form* to ward the blow 
She felt upon her heart : a moment all 
In silence stopt, while one arranged the pall ; 
Then sounded slow the bearers* heavy tread. 
As to his last long home they bore the dead. 

The staff and stay of all the house was gone* 

And evil days came darkly hurrying on ; 

And yet with all the energy of love 

(A widow'd mother's!) that lone woman strove 

(The poor have little leisure for their grief) 

To feed her little ones without relief 

Of parish pittance.—** He would grieve," she thought, 

** To know his wife and babes so low were brought. 

The hand is cold that toil'd for us* 'tis true ; 

But I can still work hard ; and Jemmy too 

Grows helpful* and he*U earn a trifle soon 

T*ward his own keep. The cottage is our own* 

And for the garden ... I can dig there now* 

Tho* not like him indeed ; — and then one cow'* . . . 

But then she stopt and sigh'd. Alas I she knew 

There was a heavy debt \ contracted* too. 

To a hard creditor* of whom 'twas known 

That he severely reckon'd for his own. 

" But then," thought she, ** it may not all bo true 

Folks tell of him ; and when I humbly sue 

Only for patience — for a longer day* 

He will not take my children s bread away." 

Thou had'st to learn sad truth, poor simple one I 

How ten times harder than the hard flint stone 

That human heart may be* whose god Is gold. 

The prayer was spurn' d — the widow*s cow was sold. 

That stroke fell heavy j but it crush'd not quite 

The noble spirit that still kept in sight 

Its faithful purpose. '* All's not gone,** she said ; 

*' Their father's words upon his dying bed 

Were — * Phcebe ! keep them from the workhouse walls 

Whilst thou hast strength. There^s not a sparrow falls 

But One above takes note thereof; and He 

Will not forsake thy little ones and thee.' *' 

So she strove on. Yea I moming* noon* and night $ 
For the late traveller oft observed a light. 
As o*er the moorland waste he look'd afar* 
From Phoebe's cottage, twinkling like a star 
Athwart the darkness. And I've heard one tell — 
One in her prosperous days who knew her well, 
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An old way faring* man> whose lonely road* 
Oft after mtdnight, past her poor abode. 
Led to the Village Inn — Fve heard him say, 
How many a time when he has pass*d that way 
At that dead hour, attracted by the ray 
Of her small candle, he has look'd within, 
And seen her, with a hand all pale and thin, 
Plying her needlei " Ay, so thin,^' said he, 
" As 'twas held up between the light and me, 
Through it the flame with ruddy brightness shone — 
And her poor face! — so sharp with care 'twas grown. 
The brow so wrinkled, one could scarce have known 
'Twas that same face so fair to look upon. 
The pleasant, comely face of Phoebe Rae. 
Once," he continued, •* when a deep snow lay 
On all the country ; one cold winter's night, 
I pass'd her cottage casement, whence the liglit 
Shone forth, but with a dull aud fitful flare ; 
And when I look'd within, a dying glare 
Flamed ft'om its long, bent wick ; but not a spark 
Lived on the hearth, where all was cold and dark. 
Yet there beside, in her accustom'd place> 
The widow sat, upon her arms, her face 
Fallen forward on the table, where had dropt 
Her work, when the relaxing fingers stopt 
Benumb'd with cold. She slept the heavy sleep 
Of one who desperately has striven to keep 
O'erwearied nature from her needful rest. 
Then all at once gives way. I did my best 
(Gently awaking) to revive, and cheer. 
The drooping spirit ; but her pain lay here,** 
(Striking his breast.) " Nor mine tne power to give 
A cordial that had made her hope and live — 
I could not say — ' Poor soul ! — thy sorrovrs cease— 
Thy children shall have bread—thy sick heart peace' — 
But she hai peace at last — and they have bread. 
The parish feeds them, and her weary head 
Lies by her husband's." 

Honest Adam Bell ! 
The old man loved those simple peasants well. 
Whose chronicler he was ; whose board had fed. 
Whose humble roof had shelter'd his grey head. 
Whose hearth had warm'd him, and whose babes had clung 
About his neck, with fondly stammering tongue. 
Lisping old Adam's name. Too true he said. — 
The cottage now is all untenanted. 
The din of childish mirth resounds no raoro 
(Heart-cheering music) from the humble door. 
Closed is the door, and closed the easements all ; 
There long unanswer*d may the traveller call. 
Creaks the loose vine, down straggling from the wall. 
And through the thatch, with vegetation green, 
(House leek and moss,) are the rude rafters seen— 
Loose on its hinge, the garden wicket sways ; 
The forest colt within th' enclosure strays. 
Where never yet, since Isaac fenced it round. 
Was hoof-print seen. There idle weeds abound ; 
> ettles and docks, and couch grass, matting o'er 
The walks and beds that useful produce bore— 
And rambling bindweed, with its flowery rings. 
Up the young apple-trees tenacious clings. 
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Strangling the long wild shootfl^ and thickly winds 
Round currant hush and gooseberry ; her vines 
Knotting them fast, and dragging to the ground 
Their matted heads, with barren Terdure crown'd. 
And lo ! poor Isaac's pride> that priclLly screen — 
What spoiler's hand relentless there hath been ? 
Alas ! neglect, by slojr er means *tis true. 
But not less sure^ the spoiler's work will jdo— 
Strong were the vernal shoots ; the shearer's care 
Specially needed, but — he was not there* 
And while succeeding summer still was young. 
High in the straggling sprays the throstle sung* 
And through the stems, unsightly bare beneath. 
Pushed in the lawless stragglers of the heath. 

Such now, so silent and so desolate. 

Is Isaac's cottage. At its crazy gate 

I linger oft ; and yester-even I staid, 

Till tender twilight with her stealthy shade 

Veil'd the red sunset. *« Here is peace** — said I — 

** In man*s abode, in earth, in air and sky ; 

But the heart shrinketh from this deathlike rest." 

I thought upon the skylark's ruined nest. 

Upon her prisoned young, their captive lay. 

And on the orphan babes of Isaac Rae. 

Then from the cottage wall depended still, 

A broken hoop, that oft with emulous skill 

I'd seen the happy creatures urge along : 

And in one corner lay a little prong, 

Fashion'd for childish hand ; a wooden toy. 

The father's shaping for his eldest boy. — 

I said how the loose vine' swung to and fro. 

Its long stem's creaking with a sound of wo ! 

But round the little casement still remain'd 

A tall blush rose-tree, there by Phoebe train'd. 

And loose depending o*erth* interior gloom, 

One pale, dew-sprinkled flower, the first to bloom. 

Hung down like weeping beauty o*er the tomb. 

I look'd and listen*d. All within I knew 
Was dark and tenantless ; yet thence stole through 
A sound of life and motion ; something stirrM 
The light leaves of the rose, and a small bird 
From the dusk chamber, through a broken pane. 
Flew forth to light, and the fresh fields again. 
" Art thou,** thought I, ** sole tenant of the cot? 
Innocent creature ! Thou profanest not 
What once was the abode of innocence 
Scarcely less pure than thine.** 

As if with sense 
Of that whereon I mused, the bird at hand 
On an old mossy pear-tree took his stand. 
And dropp'd his wings, and tuned his little throat. 
To such a tender, soft, complaining note. 
So sweet 1 so sad 1 so tremulous I I said, 
Surely he mourns the absent and the dead. 
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Thb natoral fendeocy of the hu- 
man mind to admire the performers of 
illustrious actions, and to forgive the 
faults of the historian in consideration 
of the great qualities of his hero, must 
have contributed very much to the as- 
tonbhing approbation with which my 
friends and companions received my 
account of Fluffy Jack. Wbetlior the 
energetic measures adopted by Mr 
Mullins in my behalf had any thing to 
do with the flattering unanimity which 
now prevailed in our society, I am 
not prepared to say ; I shall only re- 
mark that it is an inestimable advan- 
tage for an author to have a powerful 
friend — a gentleman who will not only 
see no faults himself, but will wage 
undying war against any person who 
detects the slightest flaw. Such 
friendly critic I experienced in Mr 
Mullins, who undertook to wop any 
man of his weight who didn't confess 
that the narrative of Mr l^innles's ad- 
ventures was the most admirable com- 
position in the English language. 
Mr Mullins, I have before observed, 
is prodigiously strong, and a perfect 
master of the art of self-defence ; and 
I was therefore unanimously declared 
to be the greatest author of ancient 
or modem times. It is probably not 
the first time in the history of English 
literature that the strength and reso- 
lution of a critic have made the fame 
of an author; for I have made the re- 
mark from my own personal experi- 
ence, that an Englishman uniformly 
acts on the philosophical principle of 
a division of labour, and allows the 
tailor to make his clothes, the cook to 
dress his dinner, and the critic to fur- 
nish his judgment. And exactly in 
the same way as he feels a personal 
pride in the correct fit of Stuiz, and 
the savoury skill of his domestic Ude, 
he plumes himself on the infallibility 
of his literary opinions — though per- 
haps as incapable himself of criticising 
as of cooking a French dinner, or cut- 
ting out a surtout. The only misfor- 
tune in my case is, that the influence 
of the respected Mullins does not ex- 
tend beyond his own immediate sphere 
—so that I am perhaps in the situa- 
tion of the literary protege of some 



country newspaper, who, on the 
strength of great laudations in the 
leading article, is considered by the old 
ladies of a whole country town on a 
level with the Lockharts and Wilsons 
of the rest of the world. Let me 
therefore study humility amid all this 
din of praise, and attiibute a portion 
even of Mr Mullins's enthusiasm to 
the fact, that he is generally most de- 
cided in his commendations when the 
cold- without, with which he invigo- 
rates his eloquence, is drunk at my 
expense. 

There was an interval of several 
weeks, during which I was much en- 
gaged with my professional duties, 
between the reading of my last bio- 
graphy and the next meeting of any 
considerable number of our society. 
We were dispersed in a great variety 
of directions, and it was only as the 
course of my journey drew me near 
Manchester, where I anticipated a very 
full assemblage, that I began to make 
preparations for another contribution to 
the literature of our circuit. So far 
from finding any difficulty in collecting 
materials, my only embarrassment 
was the selection of a subject, from 
the immense number of candidates 
who were submitted to my choice. 
Every person was anxious, apparently, 
for the honour of his predecessor, and 
some went even so far as to hint at 
retiring from the society, in order to 
be themselves the heroes of my suc- 
ceeding histories, promising me am- 
ple details of their lives and adven- 
tures ; but I determined to follow my 
own course, and to devote my atten- 
tion to rescuing from oblivion the fate 
and fortunes of those who had left our 
circuit for some years, and to leave 
the present memt>er8 altogether un- 
touched. With this view I resolved 
to address myself to my worthy friend 
Mr Piper, requesting him to favour 
me with as many details as he was 
able of the circumstances attending 
the appearance amongst ua of a very 
young gentleman, which had ereated 
a great sensation, many yean before 
most of the present memben had 
joined the society, and whose memory 
was still preseryed among ua by tlie 
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reputation he had left, of being the 
handsomest fellow ever seen upon 
the road, and the nickname to which 
his rank entitled him, of the <' Court 
Card.*' Mr Piper was highly grati- 
fled with the opportunity 1 afforded 
him of getting quit of an immense 
weight of anecdote which had pi ess- 
ed upon him for many years; for 
he is unfortunately not gifted with 
eloquence in proportion to his infor- 
mation — his voice is weak and his 
modesty very remarkable — so that he 
has never had it in his power to en- 
tertain the circuit with his reminis- 
cences ; the conversation there, as in 



most other places, being monopolized 
by gentlemen of powerful lungs and 
no bashfulness. The Court Card is, 
therefore, the hero of the following 
narrative, which, retaining all tho 
facts communicated to me by my 
friend, I have taken the liberty of 
arranging in my own wayj and thi3 
hint will perhaps be sufficient to ac- 
count for a circumstance which at 
first sight might appear singular, that 
the story commences many years be- 
fore the Court Card, or any other 
perRonages of the story, had any con- 
nexion with this honourable society. 



CUAFTEft I. 



On tb« eveniog of the iOth day of 
September 1804, it was very evident 
that great events were expected in 
the fine old manor-house of Eresby. 
A splendid building it bad been iu 
the days of its first proprietors, with 
grand corridors and lofty halls — with 
rich tapestries hung upon the walls, 
and grotesquely-carved ornaments on 
the oak rafters of the ceilings; but 
time had had its usual effect on Eres- 
by Manor, as well as on inferior 
things, and it had long fallen from its 
high estate, and settled into a sort of 
nondescript building, between a farm- 
house and a ruin, never visited by its 
proprietor, and occasionally let by 
the tenant of the estate, who resided 
in a modem mansion at a great dis- 
tance, to any one who was not de- 
terred from inhabiting it by its ex- 
treme loneliness and its very dilapi- 
dated condition. It lies in a deep 
valley in one of the most beautiful 
districts of Devonshire, within a mile 
of the loveliest of all inland seas, tho 
Bristol channel ; and is surrounded on 
all sides by the most splendid scenery 
in England. But it was not the love- 
liness of the scenery that had tempt- 
ed its present occupier to make it his 
abode ; he seemed to have little ap- 
preciation of the natural advantages 
it possessed, except in so far as they 
extended bis sports — for the gun 
and the fishing-rod seemed the prin- 
cipal ot>iectt of his attention ; and by 
limiiiog his thoughts to these two ad- 
mirable companions, he appeared to 
be totally independent of any other 
aooiaty. The inhabitants of a strag- 
gling line of houses which occupied 



the whole course of the valley down- 
wards to tho sea, had at first wonder- 
ed what could induce a gentleman of 
Mr Auriul's appearance to take up 
his quarters at the old manor; but gra- 
dually he had become a portion of 
their neighbourhood — as much so, 
indeed, as the old manor itself— and 
they would have now been equally as- 
tonished if Mr Auriol had ceased to 
occupy the house. His wife was sel- 
dom seen among tho villagers; she 
seemed either very proud, or in very 
bad health ; but still, as all that was 
known of her was her kindness to the 
poor when they were in distress, the 
coldness of her manner was forgiven, 
and the lady at the old house was 
quite as popular as her husband. 
They had now been settled at Eres- 
by five or six years. They had seen 
nobody — for there are no families re- 
sident within several miles of the val- 
ley — except occasionally the clergy- 
man of the parish, who, perhaps, call- 
ed on them more as a professional 
duty than as a neighbourly compli- 
ment. And therefore, the events, 
whatever they were, which were now 
about to take place, were onlv of 
importance to the very limited circle 
in the neighbourhood of the house. 

Mr Auriol sat beside a gloriooi 
wood fire, which was roaring and 
flashing up the prodigious chim- 
ney of the great dining-room, and 
throwing a fitful light on the proml* 
nent carvings on the rafters, leaving 
ike deep recesses of the wainscoting 
in darkness — a poker, that most inea- 
timable comforter of the afflicted, 
companion of tho lonely, and refuge of 
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the idle» was from time to time vjgo- maid* sir. I thinks 



rously applied to the larger logs, and 
that healthful occupation, alteruuted 
at intervab with a rapid walk through 
the immense apartment, served to 
work off some of the nervous excite* 
ment under which ho was evidently 
labouring. He even went so far as 
to open the door, and listen in the 
deserted corridor, but it was impos- 
sible to hear any thing but the whistling 
of the autumn wind among the turn* 
ings and twistings of the passage. 
At last, as if unable to restrain him- 
self any longer, he rang a large hand- 
beU, which stood in a small niche 
beside the door, and, as if satisfied 
with what he had done, returned to 
bis employment of stirring up the 
fire. 

The door in a short time was gently 
opened, and a little thick-set, rough- 
featured man walked towards the fire- 
place on tiptoe. 

" It's all right, sir," he said. " I 
thought Td just come up and tell you 
so myself. Never saw any thing go- 
ing on better in my life.** 

•'He! Mr Hookey," said Mr Au- 
riol; **you*re very good to take %o 
mnch trouble — but be careful, sir,*' he 
added ; <' your responsibility on this 
occasion is awful, and failure may be 
attended with most appalling conse- 
quences." 

Mr Hookey seemed struck with 
alarm at these pompously spoken words 
of Mr Auriol. 

*' Responsibility — consequences, 
sir ?— I 



MisaOcyMe % 
perfect treasure, sir." 

** My wife has great confidence in 
her," said Mr Auriol, in a tone which 
showed that he did not share his 
wife's opinion of the merits of her 
attendant. '< Is she better now ?" he 
added ; ** 'tis a pity she's so ill at this 
agitating moment.*' 

«' She'll kill herself, sir," replied 
Mr Hookey, " out of sheer rej^ard to 
her lady. Sich a creature Inever 
saw. She'll be ill after it — rm sure 
she will ; but I'll order her to bed the 
moment the affair is over, and treat 
her as if she was as much an invalid 
as her missus. She's a perfect trea- 
sure, she is ; and if I was a gentleman 
—a rich man I mean — I don't know 
what I wouldn't do to Miss Gribble^I 
don't indeed, sir.** 

But Mr Auriol was too deep in his 
own contemplations to pay much atten* 
tion to the panegyrics of the voluble 
Mr Hookey. 

" Hadn't you bettor go ? ** he said, 
in a tone that showed ho was some- 
what tired of his companion. 

"Quite right, sir,** replied that 
worthy gentleman, slipping out in the 
same noiseless manner as be had en- 
tered ; " things are drawing so close 
I can't be spared from my post. It's 
a maxim with roe — it ought to be so 
with all medical men, sir— >never, on 
any account, or at any time" 

" To waste a moment in ^ words 
when action' is needed," interposed 
Mr Auriol ; •' retire, sir— a chattering 



hope you don't — 'pon my ignorant bloekbcad," he added, when 
word, sir, I don't know" his command had been obeyed, and 



" Yes, sir, if you fail to exert your 
utmost skill— but no, it is too dreadful 
to contemplate the possibility of dis- 
appointment. I hsLth always felt a 
conviction that a lune that traced up- 
wards through seven hundred years of 
fame and power, would not be allowed 
to fail I— I knew it 1 And now, after 
seven years of marriage — of hope de- 
layed—to have my expectations gra- 
tified I I view It as an interposition 
of Providence, sir, and am grateful 
accordingly." 

" You've great reason, Mr Auriol," 
replied Mr Hookey; "'twas the luck- 
iest thiug in the world I bad settled 
at Risby- on- the- Sea, sir— you wouldn't 
have found another practitioner, sir, 
nearer than Barstibble, sir— and you 
couldn't have been luckier in a lady's 



be was reduced once more to the 
society of the poker ; ** but for- 
tunately he has had great experienoe 
in matters of this kind, and aU will go 
well. 'Twill be bad news for my 
lordly cousin at Lindores. He has 
been married twenty years, and has 
no children. How he'll envy my hap- 
piness. If it JlUIs hini, why" a 

prodigious thump on a refractory log 
concluded the sentence; but it was 
very evident how the speech would 
have ended, if it bad found vent in 
words. Jt was indeed a great day £sr 
Mr Auriol. Bora of a younger branefa 
of a noble Scottish house^ a number 
of intermediate deaths bad made him 
next heir to the title and estates of 
Lindores, when he was simply a lieu- 
tenant in a regiment of the line. The 
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chief of the family^ Trith the predis- 
position — which he showed in com* 
mon with most people^to hate his 
successor, was hy no means soothed 
by the first proceedings of Mr Auriol. 
He received a legal notice from that 
gentleman not to proceed with some 
improvements on one of the estates^ 
which some indiscreet friend had per. 
snaded him would be hurtful to his 
interest. Lord Lindores vowed ven- 
geance against the upstart relation, 
of whose very existence he had been 
ignorant till the extinction of another 
branch of the family, and a deadly 
feud existed between the cousins ; for 
Mr Auriol, coming suddenly into such 
dazzling expectations, was filled with 
too great an idea of his own conse- 
<)uence to submit to any concession. 
He married the portionless daughter 
of an English baronet, sold out from 
the army, and retired, as we have seen, 
to tho cheap solitude of Ercsby Ma- 
nor. Mrs Auriol had been a beauty, 
and had married (he handsome lieute- 
nant for love. Eresby at first, to a 
woman with no resources, who had 
been the ornament of ball-rooms, and 
bad always felt miserable when alone, 
was worse than a nunnery or a pri- 
son. Love in a cottage, that bhe had 
pictured to herself in her dreams of 
romance, was a very different thing 
from matrimony in an old ruin, with 
three hundred 'a-year. Discontent 
made her fretful — her fretfulness made 
her husband unhappy ; and though 
she still retained the inclination to 
please him, she had got so much out 
of the way of it, that she had nearly 
lost the power. She became cold in 
her manner to every body— even to 
her husband. But as it is impossible 
to exist without some person to share 
one's confidence, and as she had long 
found it impossible to rely entirely on 
Mr Auriol, she had made more a com- 
panion than a servant of Miss Gribble, 
who had officiated as her maid. So- 
litude gives a great advantage to a 
clever designing woman over a weak 
one ; and in a short time the positions 
of these two women were exchanged 
in every thing but in name. The lady 
was under Miss Gribble*8 authority ; 
and found it an iron yoke, which it 
would have been impossible to break, 
if she had had energy enough to wish 



IV. LMuy, 

to try it. But of that there was no 
danger. Weak natures delight in be« 
ing guided ; and to Mrs Auriol eman- 
cipation would have been cruelty. 
Even the approaching event, which 
was to crown Mr Auriol's felicity, had 
no effect in softening her manner to- 
wards him. All his pristine tender- 
ness was re-awakened ; he saw a 
bright era of rank and honour opening 
before him ; — he forgot all her chill- 
ness, and forgave every thing in the 
gladness of his gratified ambition ; 
but she repelled him with coldness and 
reserve, and devoted herself more than 
ever to the society of her maid. Mr 
Auriol took to his fishing-rod and his 
gun again, and ceased from any fur- 
ther demonstrations of his affection. 
Married people*8 love is more tried 
by solitude than by misfortune. Do* 
m'estic happiness always flourishes 
most in a populous neighbourhood. 
Perhaps these thoughts were passing 
through Mr AurioKs mind, for he was 
evidently in deep thought. 

"All right, sir I" exclaimed our 
medical acquaintance, Mr Hookey, 
rushing into the room ; ** finest baby 
as ever was seen." 

" What is it?" enquired Mr Au- 
riol. 

" A boy, sir; you're quite right, 
sir— a reg'lar trump, sir." 

*' Thank God 1 ** said Mr Auriol so- 
lemnly, and covered his eyes with his 
hand. *' Is it likely to live ?" 

" Live! what's to make it die, sir? 
^1*11 insure its life for seventy years 
^it*s an immense long-lived child, sir 
^shouldn't be surprised if it lived to 
a hundred, sir." 

Mr Auriol looked in the face of tlie 
excited practitioner, and saw very evi- 
dent symptoms of his extraordinary 
exertions. Other people might have 
supposed that brandy and water had 
something to do with the red cheek 
and flaming eye; but no suspicion 
crossed Mr Auriol*8 mind. He went 
to a table at the side of the fire, and 
filled up two glasses with wine. He 
gave one to Mr Hookey, and said, •* I 
drink the health of Sholto Archibald 
Auriol, the future Lord Lindores." 

<« Quite right, sir," said Mr Hookey, 
emptying his glass ; ** I say amen to 
that — it*8 easier than saying the name» 
sir — amen." 
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' Year aflter year passed on^ and still 
the old manor of Eresby was the re- 
sidence of Mr Anriol. Some slight 
change had taken place in its appear- 
ance; for the loud Yoices of children 
-were ringing through the old hfdls« 
the tapestries that used to hang in idle 
tatters were mended, a few articles 
of modem furniture introduced, and 
flowers were again cultivated in the 
long deserted garden. Yet, in spite 
of these improvements, and the com- 
panionship of Sholto Archibald and 
his little brother Walter, who was 
little more than a year younger, Mr 
Aurioi found his situation almost as 
solitary as before. His wife had be* 
come more melancholy every year, 
and more under subjection to Miss 
Gribble ; and if it had not been for the 
friendship that had sprung up between 
the young people and the children 
of Mr Waters, the clergyman, who re- 
sided at Rabton, about three miles 
farther down the coast> the retirement 
of the place would have been insup- 
portable. A boy and girl composed 
the family at the parsonage— the boy 
the same age as Walter, and the girl * 
a few years younger. A beaudful 
sight it was of a fine summer evening, 
to see Walter Aurioi, and Henry and 
Emma Waters, in the old garden at 
Eresby Manor, their light forms and 
gay laughter contrasting strangely 
with the mouldering walls and moss- 
grown sundial. AU the day long the 
three happy children seemed never to 
tire of running all over the chokedup 
alleys, and down to the brook that hid 
itself among the thick foliage of the 
old orchard ; the elder brother, in the 
mean time, was instructed to think 
above these childish amusements, and 
Miss Gribble would have thought it 
beneath him to associate with the 
ohildran of a simple vicar; accord- 
ingly, the young gentleman rarely 
joined them, unless to interfere with 
their sports^to show his spperiority 
by making himself as disagreeable 
as possible. Fortunately Henry 
Waters discovered that the future 
noble was not so heroic as his rank 
would have requhred, and admi- 
nistered a drubbing that made him 
fly for protection to Miss Gribble ; 
but he and his sister were instantly 
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banished from the old manor by that 
irate virago, and the life of young 
Walter made miserable by the loss of 
hb companions. Mr Aurioi would 
fain have interfered ; but by long ha- 
bitude he was so reconciled to the 
idea of sacrificing every thing for the 
sake of the hear of hb name and 
honours, that he took no steps in the 
business. It was therefore left to the 
benevolent Mr Waters himself to 
soften the offended dignity of Miss 
Gribble by humble apologies, and by 
commanding hb son to make hb ex* 
cuses to the injured tyrant ; and after 
a while the ancient state of amity was 
restored. But there still lingered in 
the magnanimous bosom of Sholto a 
hatred mixed with fear— the bitterest 
hatred of all— towards both Henry 
Waters and hb brother. But the 
two went on in their amusements, 
caring very little for hb wrath ; and 
at last, to the great delight of both 
parties, Mr Waters called one day at 
the manor, and offered, if Mr Aurioi 
would entrust him with young Walter, 
to educate him along with hb son* 
Wfdter was soon transferred to the 
parsonage, and only occasionally ran 
over to the manor. Hb reception on 
these occasions was not such as to 
endear his home to him very much. 
Hb brother was sulky and gloomy ; 
Miss Gribble managed always to keep^ 
him from being alone with his mother; 
and hb father was so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the future grandeur 
of his eldest son, that he pud no at- 
tention to the younger. Strange 
power of paternal pride 1 for Hyperion 
and a satyr were not more unlike than 
the two boys. The eldest was a short, 
square-built, low-featured individual, 
with harsh manners, and the vanity 
that consumed him impressed upon 
hb whole appearance ; while the otner 
was a fine open-countenanced bold- 
eyed boy, uniting in himself the peculiar 
beauty of both hb parents. If he could 
have seen the glow that came to the 
wasted cheek of hb mother, and gave 
a new brightness to her eye when she 
saw him ; if he had seen the pride 
that filled her as she heard his praises 
from Mr Waters; and had seen at 
the same time the timid look she di- 
rected to Miss Gribble, who had now 
2x 
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risen to be recognized as her friend 
and companion, he would not have 
left her> as he now too often did, with 
his heart barsting with sorrow at the 
eoldnest of tier nmnner. He woold 
faa^ felt that the loyed him; and 
woidd famve ksown that she was only 
prevented fW)m mating him aware 
of ^ fan eztexfC of her tenderness, 
\ff a fear of being accused bj Miss 
Gribble of negiectii^ her eldest son : 
for there are sobm low creatores 
wbe heap ererj thing on t^ieir fa- 
vourites, and re^rd attention to an« 
other as an injustice to themsehres. 

•* Oh, Tery well raarm, I see how it 
is ! ''shesaid ; •'If sTory^ridenttoevefy 
body who yow likes. '* 

^Can yen wonder at my Ifldng 
WakerT* replied the lady stfbBnssirely. 

*• Me wonder? Oh no; far be it 
from me to wonder at any tilling of 
the Idndl Mr Walter is far hand- 
somer than l!he other— his brother, 
marm; his eldest brother — liimaswill 
be lord, marm. Tm not a-g^g to 
deny that ; nor to wonder at it Oh 
no 1 I only gires you notice that every 
body is a remaridngof it — and itloolu 
80 unnatural not to like the heir the 
best — it Is indeed, marm. I only ad- 
vises you to hide your preference a 
Iktle better, marm— that s all that I 
ever ventures to do^ Wonder, marm? 
Ohnof 

** Won, don't I always show my 
preference to ShoAto? Dont I keep 
the other away ft*om me? and treat 
trim coldly— harshly — ^tHl sometimes 
I ask myself, can I be his mother P** 

'• And what do you answer when 
you asks yourself that 'ere question, 
marm? Do you answer in tne affir- 
mattve, as the Reverend Mr Gursand- 
howl at the chapel says— or do you 
anawer in the negative ? I adidses you 
not to ask such extraordinary ques- 
tions, marm, but pay a little more at- 
tention to your eldest bom, that's what 
I advises^-and moreover, and not- 
witiistanding, as Mr Gnrsandhowl 
says, he's worth a mifiion of that saucy 
jackanapes, and I thinks he wotdd foe 
better behaved if he stayed more oon- 
fitant at the honse of the man of sin, as 
Mr Cursandhowl ealls that wolf in 
sheep's clothin|p, Mr Waters — and dM 
not keep running over here once or 
twioe a forhdgft. My young lord 
dontlikeit; and when tlie tMe comes, 
win keep him out of his s^ht^that 
rm sure <»f, mtrm.*' 



^* I haven't seen him — ^no*-not for 
a month" faltered the mother. 

** Yes; but then you see Sholto 
every day — ^you can gaze in his beau- 
tifnl face, and look m his lieautiful 
eyes, and hear his beaudfhl voice. 
If ever liiere was a lord's aon an angd, 
it's him as wiH be yonng Lord IJn- 
dores. I dont Ihtnk I ever sees yon 
a-kissing him. I really admes yon, 
mam, to kiss the dear boy. it would 
look so motherly, marm; it woidd in- 
deed." Mrs Auriol made no answer, 
hut tears came to iiar eyes, and the 
amiable Miss GribUe pursued her tri- 
umph. '<OhI 3POU*re always so ready 
a-crying wlien I stands up for the 
eldest sen % but I thinks it^s my duty, 
marm, or the dear child would be ne- 
glected altogether. He has no friends 
but me, marm — no, sot his own father 
and mother, marm, and that's what H 
is that makes me always take his part ; 
and here he comes, marm ; I hears his 
feet in the passage.*' 

Mr ShoHo Archibald Auriol here 
entered tlie room. He was now six- 
teen years of age, and ntight easily 
have passed for half a-dosen years 
older. 

«« Come in, my dear young master,^ 
said Miss Gribble ; ** your mother was 
just a- saying e^e was a-longing to see 
you — ^wasn't you, marm P" ; 

« Where's father ?*• sud the youth, 
without paying any attention to Miss 
Gribble's address. ** I don't eara 
whether she was longing to see me or 
not— Where's father, I say ? " 

^ He has gone over to the parson- 
age, to bring the boys and Emma 
back with him," said Mrs Auriol. 

^ Always the way. What are these 
Waterses always doing here?** 

<* That's the exact same thing as I 
was a-saying, sir, to your mother ; it's 
a providendial croincidenee, as Mr 
Cursandhowl says" 

** Hold your tongue aimnt such a 
low-hom rascal," relied the youth. 
^ A man wants to see £ithor en busi- 
ness, he says, of importance** 

*« Hadn't yon better waBL over to the 
parsonage^ and bring them honse ?** 
eaid Mrs Auriol. 

•'Me!" rej^the son; «rU do 
nothing of the kind; a pnity thing to 
ask me to do— te go o?er to the par- 
sonage, as if I was aoommos messen- 
gerr 

** A pretty thing Meed, namit* 
cMmed iQ'fiiln Giibbl^ ''as my 
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young master says. He has more 
pride^ marm> than to demean himself 
m any way of the kind. He knows 
liis statbn, marm^ and I have always 
taught him never to let any body eue 
forget it, marm, and that*s more.*^ 

*^ But Uie business b of importance/' 
said Mrs AurioL ** Where does die 
inan come from ? '* 

''What should I know?*" replied 
Mr Sholto. "Do you think I talk to 
such fellows?" 

** Welly some one had better be 
sent for Mr Auriol. fie was to be 
back by tweWe o'clock, and it's now 
nearly one. Are you sore they aie 
not in the garden?" 

'* I don't know— «nd don't care,", 
said the youth as he stalked out of the 
coom. But whether from curiosity 
about the business of importance, 
whatever it was, or for the opporta- 
nitY of being uncivil to his brother 
«na the Waterses, he lounged towards 
the garden. At the end of the main 
walk he saw the party assembled ; Mr 
Waters was among them; and the 
three young people were apparently 
as happy as youth and fine weather 
could make uiem. Mrs Auriol was 
in conversation with Mr Waters, when 
a sudden cessation in the joyous ex- 
clamations of the two attracted his at- 
lention. He looked down, the walk 
and saw Sholto approaching, followed 
at no groat distance by the stranger 
who had asked to see him ; and had 
been directed towards the garden as 
4he likeliest place to find fadm. 

** This man wants to see yon," said 
^oho, placing his foot at the same 
time on a bunch of flowers which Em- 
aa had gadiered to carry home. 

« Who is it ? " enquired Mr Auriol, 
whose solitude had made him too ner- 
vous to receive any one without irepi- 
' dation. 

'« What should I know/' relied the 
graceful youth ; " can't you ask him ? " 

The stranger by this time ap- 
proached, and lifted his hat with a 
profound obeisance. 

«< I'm sent here by the ^eat W.S.'s 
of Edinbro^ Multiplepoindings and 
Homings — ye'll maybe hae heaed 
fteU o' them— they're weeL kent in the 
Conrt o' Session— 4o tell ye thai Loed 
Lindoseakdead" 

** Is it possible ? " esdatmed the as- 
tonished auditor* 

<< There's aae donbt on the pint. 
Here's a legal certification nf tiie dn- 
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mise ; and eur ofiKsh has ta'en posses- 
sion till your lordship gangs down to 
theCasUe.'' 

It was the first time Mr Auriol had 
been addressed by his title, and he 
started. He had some thoughts of 
diving into his pocket for haLf-a-eroim 
to reward the messenger; but on re- 
flecting that Messrs Mttltiplepoiadings 
and Co. would probably take good 
care of themselves in their biD, he re- 
solved to save the useless expense. 

'' This is quite unexpected. What 
would you advise me to do, Mr 
Waters?" 

«< Your lordship should lose no time 
in entering on possession. I should 
recommend you going to Edinburgh 
immediately, to put yourself in com- 
munication with your agents. There 
will probably be a number of forms 
lo go through ; and whenever the buai-^ 
ness part of the arrangement is com- 

Sleted, I shall be very happy to go 
own as escort to Lady Lindores." 

" Nobody wants any service of the 
kind," interposed Sholto. ** Mother 
can take good enough care of herself; 
and old Gribble can manage it all." 

*« You should thank Mr Waters 
for his offer, Sholto." 

« Why should I? — His journey 
would be at our expense, I s'pose — and 
I wont have it ; And that's enough." 

** I'm afraid we must not contra- 
diet the Master of Lindores," said 
his lordship apologetically, ** on this 
happy ooeasion. I think I shall start 
this very hour." 

<< I've gotten a posfaaise at the yett,** 
saidthemessenjreri ''if you like we 
can get in't as &r as Brunstiple." 

** Lord Lindores and I diall go 
inside," said Sholto; ''and, as for 
you, you can aither walk or hang on 
behind, whichever you like." 

^ I wad Uke to ken wha ye are, 
young man, afore I answer the obser- 
vations you've made to the sodetjr* 
Ye'll be the wallet, may be* or his 
lordship'sbody futman? Noq,ifsuch 
is the case, I gie ye fair notice, that if 
ever yer ugly mooth is opened" ■ 

^ That is my son, shr," interrupted 
Lord Lindores, who dreaded the belr 
Ugerent propensities of the Scotch 
messenger-^" my eldest son, nr; the 
Master of Lindores." 

" ThatI I wadna hae believed it; 
bat, if such is the case^ I humbly ask 
his pardon ; and beg to assnre him, 
if I hadna been misled by Jm beba^ 
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Tioar and appearance^ I wadna hae 
treated him with rach disrespect. 
But we sbouldna lose time with dish- 
maclavers. The suner your lordship 
gets down to the north, the better for 
a* concerned." 

*• You are quite right Mr — ah — 
ahr 

** Morrison's my name — George or 
Geordie— it's a' the same thing in the 
north." 

«' Well, Mr Morrison, I shaU 
merely go and and announce this im- 
portant intelligence to my wife ; and 
we shall then start immecUately." 

'< Peremptorie et sine mora ; and 
that's baith good sense and good 
Latin/* replied the legal Mr Morri- 
son, €B, along with the rest of the 
party, he proceeded to the house. 

In the great dark dining-room they 
found Lady Lindores propped up in 
a large old-fashioned arm-chair, and 
Miss Gribble, as usual, at her side. 

'• I've come to wish you joy, my 
dear,'* said Lord Lindores, holding 
out his hand ; *' and to present our 
two boys to you iti their neW rank— 
the Master of Lindores, and the Ho- 



nourable Walter Auriol. My cousin 
is dead, and I have succeeded to the 
title and estate.*' 

By a great effort the lady raised 
herself in her chair, and, holding out 
her arm, sdd, *' Come to me—come 
to me.** 

Her eyes were fixed on Walter; 
but Miss Gribble interposed with her 
sharp shrill Toice. 

** Sholto, go to your mother. It 
was Sholto you called, marm — ^your 
eldest son — I think I was right, marm 
— wam'tl?" 

" I don't want t<5 go to her," said 
Sholto. <« I hate aU that sort of non- 
sense." 

But Walter had flung himself into 
his mother's arms. 

'• Very well, marm — Yery nat'rd, 
indeed," continued Miss Gribble; 
«* You*re always a-kissing that fayou- 
rite boy of yours, and neglecting my 
young lord — people notices it, I as- 
sure ye, marm." But the effort had 
been too great for the invalid's 
strength ; and Miss Gribble's indig- 
nant eloquence fell upon unhearing 
ears. Lady Lindores had fainted. 



Chaptee III. 



About eight years afler these CTents, 
a traveller arrived by coach at a vil- 
lage in the north of Scotland, and after 
depositing a carpet-bag of very slender 
dimensions in the bar of the humble 
Public, proceeded up a splendid avenue 
towards a noble house in the centre of 
a park. The deer were resting under 
^e fine old trees, and the pedestrian 
himself was the only object in motion 
in all the landscape. It was not long, 
however, before another figure was 
seen coming in the opposite direction, 
looking anxiously forward as if in 
expectation of a meeting ; and at a 
bend of the avenue the woman — ^for 
to the softer sex the individual evidently 
belonged— turned aside towards a 
clump of trees, to which she was soon 
followed by the other. 

'' You're come, I see," said the sharp 
voice of Miss Gribble— "it would have 
been better if you had stayed away." 

'* Yon*re quite right, my dear — quite 
right in saying that Fve come,*'— ^ 
answered the man ; " but about the 
other part of your speech time will 
ahow.*^ 

-•Well, what do you w«at?" 



<* Money — lots of it, and soon.^ — 
Come, come, old gal, thb here aint 
the way to receive an affectionate, 
loving, tender, bus'* 

«« Silence 1" almost shrieked the 
bashful Miss Gribble -»^* remember 
your engagement. What money do 
you want? You're had all I can 
scrape together already.'* 

*' Gammon that is ;— I say again, 
that 'ore's gammon ; and, to make mat- 
ters perfectly secure, I repeat it for 
the third and last time, that 'ere is 
gammon. Now do you understand ?'" 

" What can I do ? My lord is so 
close, and my lady wont stand it much 
longer *' 

"Why, how much has the young 
cove at Oxford?" 

« Four hundred a-year. It was to 
have been six, but Sholto persuaded 
his father to give him two of it." 

" He did, did he ? he's a clever 'un, 
that 'ere. Then I 'spose he gets on 
precious well himself. What's the 
ticket for him?" 

" He has a thousand a-year inde- 
pendent—and his brother's two hoo* 
dred" 
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<' And the ran of the house ? — Then 
rU tell you Tfhat I wants. I must 
haye three hundred a-year paid resr- 
'lar« or 1*11 publish our certificate, and 
haye yon away to keep house for me, 
like a honest woman should. You*ve 
laidbyatrifle,I*spose?** 

** Not a penny. — That boy would 
beguile a bird from a tree* and never 
kATes me a shilling." 

"What boy?" 

'« Sholto.** 

*' He*d be a rare hand at the poach- 
ing, if he*s such a clever *un at getting 
the birds from their perch. But see 
tiiat I don't play a trick with the 

Serches you're all on here> if you 
on't stump up handsome, as I have 
told you. Whafs three hundred a- 
year? Why, nothing. Sholto could 
pay it all himself, and never feel the 
loss. But as I likes that 'ere feller — 
I do indeed, Hannah— 111 let him off 
easy. Let him pay two hundred, and 
the young bloodat Oxford, one. And 
«ny little thing extra I may want 
must come from you ; and I know you 
won't gradge it» will you, old gal C " 

<a tell you it's impossible.— Sholto 
MB above my management*' 

** Then yon must screw the old 
lady." 

<* I have told yon she oan*t bear it 
long. She'll die.** 

«< You're quite right, my dear. Al- 
ways so sensible^^and if she dies— 
what then?" 

<* Even as it i«, he hates me ; and 
wants to turn me out of the castle." 

'' He does, does he? — I like him.—* 
He's a tramp. And do yon think of 
going, Hannah? If you do, your 
oithfnl Joseph's arms are open to 
receive you — and his purse empty; 
Hannah — I conclude you don't intend 
to leave the castle?" 

*' He may drive me" 

*• Oh no, he mayn't— I know better 
than that!" said the man, with a low 
laush. '* Your roots are pretty deq;> 
in uie soil here; and a rare good sou 
it seems. I shouldn't care to be trans- 

rlanted here mysdf. Do yon think 
should flourish, Hannah ? But come, 
my dear, do yon agree to what I ask ? " 

" I can'^t, I tell you. I can't raise 
half the money. Will you take a 
hundred every year ? I think I could 
give you that ? 

** Do you think me a fool, Hannah ? 
I neveriMed to be thought so. No, no, 
once for all, is it a bargam— y es or no? " 



'« I tell you it can't be done. Mj 
lady has sold her Jewels dreadv to 
supply you. What have you done 
with the money ? " 

" Think of my charities, Hannah-, 
with all my subscribiugs to useful 
knowledges, and orphan asylums, and 
all the societies — ^you don't know no- 
thing about the pleasures of them 
praiseworthy actions," sdd the man 
with a sneer — " Do you think money 
can last a man for ever ? But don't 
trifle any longer. The money I must 
have. If you don't get it me I must 
raise it myself. Can I see your mu- 
tress?'* 

" My lady you means— no." 

" Oh, you're positive ? — I'm not to 
see her ? " 

^' No— you shan't see her," said Miss 
Gribble. 

" Then I'm afraid our marriage 
can't be kept secret much longer," 
said the man ; '* and you'll have to 
change your name, my bride, my 
beautiful," he added, putting hb arm 
round her waist 

*' 1 shall deny every thing. You've 
no proof." 

** I've proof of that, Hannah, and 
a few queer things besides. Bess 
Hallet, our charming bridesmaid, is 
still aUve. I saw her at Eresby a 
month ago. Can I see your mistress, 
I say?" 

*' You'll only see a corpse if von 
force your way into her room. She's 
so weak, the smallest start would kiU 
her." 

«' Well, I recollects when I was in 
the medical profession, I had no ob- 
jection to see a interesting subject. 
But I've given up them scientific pur- 
suits, and liinit my labours to the 
brute creation, and will therefore see 
the young lord. It would really be 
a pleasure to meet him ; he must be 
such a reg'lar swell. Them high- 
bora chaps always is — only they're rai- 
ther inchned to look down on the ple- 
beians, as if they were only fit to be 
walked on. I will see him" 

« Oh no— for any sake— for mj 
sake*' 

<<0h, goodness me!— why didn't 
yon mention it afore ? For your sake ? 
What a sweet gal yon are, Hannah ! 
I'm sure you'll dub up that 'ere three 
hundred pounds. I needs it, I assure 
you. I'm going into partnership in a 
Tcry ffrand concera, and want to ap- 
pear the perfect gentleman that I am 
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in reality ; rdated, bjr George^ tohalf 
the ncMe fanUiet in the kiogdom. 
Hare we any BiarqaiBes in onr family^ 
Hannah ? if we haTiy name them^ 
thai I msyn't appear uneiTfl to our 
connezions.** 

<* Ob, bow ean yon talk ao^ knowing 
the sitnadon we are in ? 

** A veiy good sitnaition it ia^ Han- 
vA; aoJoBt let me see the yeong no- 
bleman. I am sure be wouldn't be- 
i^tate to advanee ancb a tMe to eaeb 
a regular aristoeratical indhridnal aa 
your doting bus" 

'^ Yoieka ! yoieka !*' cried a Toice at 
this moment, which Miss Gribble m 
an agony of apprelieneion recognized 
to be that of Ate Master of Lindores. 
•' Ferret 'em out, Ro?er I at 'em, Nep- 
tune I I saw a bonnet in this copse, 
and a be fellow close beside it. Ride 
round, George,** be continued to bis 
attenifamt, who was also on horseback ; 
<* the rascal is perhaps setting raares. 
Ymcks I yoicks I set the dogs on the 
woman; tear her down, Rover!" The 
dogs rushed up the little ibotpatb that 
led into the copse, while tbe manly 
sportsman rode round and nmnd, 
cracking bis wbip and baDooing tbem 
on. The agitated Gribble ran for 
protection close to her companfon, 
who^ with a couple of blows with a 
stout stick be held in bis hand, sent 
the two doffs howling out of the eo- 
yert. As if bis blood was up horn 
the encounter, be pursued the retreat- 
ing assailants down the walk, and at 
the end of it perceiTcd his way block- 
ed up by Sboho and bis borae. He 
rushed forward, and seizing the rain, 
raised bis sUek. *• You cowardly 
scoundrel," be add, <*liow dare you 
set your dogs on me f* 

^ Hold! bold!*' cried the young 
lord. ** George! wbip him off— the 
xnan will murder me." 

^ 'Twould serye you right If I dM, 
you unnatural wbeip; but as I can 
xnkke more use of you if yon live, 
you're safe. Do you know ne, air?" 

** No— I nerer saw you-— indeed, I 
did not. Let go my horse, bell rear 
and fall with me. Do let him go ! * 

^ Tbeie ! and now look agdn. Did 
you neyer see me at Eresby manor ?" 

The young gendeman withdrew bis 
borse a yard or two, and recovered Ida 
courage when he found himself out of 
reach ef the stranger*8 eudgd. 

^ No, you poaching scoundrel !** he 
•aid. » 111 haTO you transported for 
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this. I don't care whether I oversaw 
you at Eresby manor or not ; but I'll 
teaen yon to come here attempting to 
murder a nobleman on his own estate* 
—I wHl. George ! ** he added, to the 
^tomestf c, who bad stayed at a little db- 
tance, in the earnest expectation and 
hope of aenng bis master well thrash- 
ed by the stranger^—'' flog out the 
woman ; let us see who the eorapanloB 
ofthisyiUainis." 

George, upon this, put his horse oyer 
the low fence, and in a few minutes • 
Miss Gribble walked out of the copse. 

** Ha, ha, haP laughed the young 
noble — "OM Gribble^ upon my *soid!' 
-^ — So, 80, old woman, you go a 
courting in rare fksfaion, and eboeao 
most respectable beaux, I must say* 
Go heme this moment, and pack up, 
and be off: You shaat deep another 
night in the castle; and as for tlris 
fdlow, be shall be snug enough ht 
twi> bours from tfda time in JaO. Ofl^ 
of; I say." 

^ Don't ye niove> Hannah, now^— 
dent ye," said the man ; ^ and as for 
^ou. Short- toe, or wfaateyer yourncme 
IS — for Ibave ftrgetten it, though I was 
at the christening, too*-my beautifoi 
Hannah here — the ehammig creatur 
—will haye a few minutes* conyersa-' 
tien whb you, and deliver a message 
from me — won't you lovey? — that 
will maybe binder you from breaking 
in on the prirate IKrtatiom of two 
lovers like her and me?** 

*• Lover s h a I ba! — get out, I (ell 
you ; and, George, ride down to the- 
yillage, and tell them to put this ya- 
gabond in the stocks. Fll make oa0i 
against him when he is once cau|^ 
and he^ haye good^lnck If be escapes 
Botany Bay." 

•* Oh, ShoRo, bo wls^ be kin d * ■ 
there's a sweet, winsome darfing. Too- 
can't be so cruef— I know you cant.'* 

** Can't I ? ra soon show you 
that ;** and, unrolling his long wfa^, 
be kept hb horse well In hand, and 
applied ike lash yery y ig o r eus^ t» 
the cheek of the sti^anger. 

«*You win, win you?* exdaimecl 
the man, smartbtg under tbe stroke* 
^f'Xls ibe dearest blow you ever' 
struck; and now, Hannah, lov^» 
I shan^t trouble you to speak to tne^ 
young gentleman : FH haye a Ifltlo^ 
conversation in a week or two vrilli 
the old lord myself. " 

''Ob, no, no!— spare us-^^^pare 
usi" cried Gribble> ht^Ming cut ber' 
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handi in suppHcation ; bat the stran- 
ger, casting a scowl of miDgled scorn 
and hatred on the sneering face of 
SholtOy turned suddenly down the 
path» and walked csj^dlly awaj." 

*' Don't foUaw \um, Sholto, dailiiig 
-^e*U kiU ywil lit's a dingimiM 
man. Yon don't know him— jroa 
don't* indeed." 

Bat perhaps the alardj igure and 
stoat staff oi the stnmger had aa mush 
effiMi in hindeiiag Shoho's purwit as 
the adjuration of Miss Gribble ; and 
in a sheet tims the park was hh to 
ibe nadistarbed posssssbn of the decr» 
as it had beeft beiera tb* incidenta of 
the hMl half hoar. The entreaties d 
^ BOW bombU Gribbfe bad been 
insofficieDt to mollify her young naa. 
ter's wralh on their way la the castk* 
He jumped fieom his bocsey aad bor- 
lied into the house. ** MedMr," he 
said* bufstiog into the room wheie 
Lady Lindores was busy writing, 
** yon eitbmr part wkh GribUe er 
with me. One of us must lea?e die 
place this day. 

The lady looked at the Ihee of her 
attendant, hvA gathered nothtag fooin 
Ms psvtnrbed eapresnon. 

" What k k?" she enquked— 
"« what has happened? Yeaalahnme.r 

" I caught her in company wkb m 
thkf el a Mlow who tried te marder 
mm; bnt I h es s ew hi p p ed the laacal 
as he deasrred. He said he koew me 
at Eresby, bnl i aeeer saw the TiHaia 9 
and Gribbk sneoivaged hks k hk » 



'' At En^B— In heaTsn^ aaiM 
wfaamM the man? Hannab, leUme 
^-conceal aethiag/' 

« Yonr sen, Bsana, will lett yeo alL 
He woaTl attend le a weed i teUs M». 
It waaM be wiser lor hks to be qikft I 

« Wha WW k frwm Eresby thai 
said he kaew Mn ?*'— pnrsued the 
lady— ^I>eaol keen me faisanensew 
Whawisk?'* 

Tha attsndaal 
wUsaeied in her ear. 

«« Caa kbe?** said Lady Liadom, 
es M thinkk^ akod. ^ Bat why am 
I sarprked? Haee I net kaown H 
wevdd eeawf Hm net the 



i?-.aad 



r yearei 
thkwhish k 
slUltaeome. 1 hare sesn It, ae plain- 
ly as new Aat k approaehes* Bnt 
ktkeeosw 1 am prepared.** 
^ «' Shoito/' saM Ifiss OribUe^ ^ I 



thought you would be kinder to your 
old nurse, that has known and loved 
you ever since you were bom. Can 
you bear anger against me, and part 
with me in hatred?'* 

'* To be sore, I en; I enly wish 
the dogs had tern yon down as I told 
thess. Off yea maieh» old wesoaiv 
bag and baggage; and if i cateh yen 
in the house agak^ down stairs yoa 
go, er out el the window.'* 

'^ And your mother, sir," eaqaked 
Mks GribUe, ''what will she do 
wkhoutmyhrip? She'* ill new, and 
my lofd k leebiew They need my 
oaie. Would yen tarn me off in oM 
agetapeverfy?'' 

«' Te the peop h em e ; bnt let as 
have ae staff lita that aboatyonrm- 
verty— ril be beond yoa^ and that 
aeoiMdr^ who tried te kill me^ have 
feathered year aesto ; but I'll have 



jeur boxes seardied beftare yeo ge» 



are . 



aVape net 

liiiagiatfai 



There^s no ase in kllkig yeu eff^i 
all the sneoaa." 

^ And yoa'U never relent ?" 

''Neverl Come, troop^-or " 

<< Would yen lift yonr band te a 
weMsn^-lomer 

« On^ to help yeu eff— right aboBl 
w h ed k ft shoaMsr lerwaid— qmiek 
marebr' 

But Gribbk raised hersekf to her 
fidl haght, dashiag inde hk band^ 
aad in her asual bitter aniiheriBg 
tene^ with ae reaudas of the depreoa* 
tory manner she had assumed^ said 

.** Se yon are going le tora ms off, 
yen? Ob, vsry Bat*ral — but 
> net so easy. And you'll be 
ia tfak grand house when Tni 
the peer-hoaee?— far my lord k 
dying, aad yon*li soon be a nobleman 
y eas self ; never thinkkg of poor old 
Gribble in her wretehed dweUiag. 
Let me have a adnote'stalk with you 
befeie i gp, and show ne alia to me,. 
siK. CoBse with me thk minnte d» 
yen hear, ak P^CsmeP 

Whether iie» dM force oTkog ena- 
ism which kdhim In obey, er that he 
was subdued by the deterndaed en« 
esgy otf her meaner, he fottowed her 
gabsMssivflyfrem Am roemi,a&d Ladj 
Lkdavsa was isA aloae. 

•^ Thk Aen iksaglhsns me ia my 
desiga,** she said m she reaamed her 
pen. <« i shall wika Ikr BIr Wateis 
to vkit me here. The advice of a 
wke and gaed man will save me ttom 
O^tbatlhadepeaedflsy 
tar " '"^ 
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Chapter IV. 



There was a pleasant sound of sum* 
mer rain as it pattered upon the broad 
leaves of a rustic arbour in the garden 
of Ridston parsonage ; and few people 
would suspect that the two full-grown 
individuals, so comfortably sheltered 
within ity were the boy and girl who 
so many years before bad loved each 
other as playfellows — Walter Auriol 
and Emma Waters. Years that had 
increased their stature seemed to have 
had also a strengthening effect on 
their affections ; audit was evident to 
any one who might take the trouble to 
observe it, that they did not care how 
long the shower continued, to which 
they were indebted for so interesting a 
UU^G'tiU; and probably they might 
have bdieved it was still pouring cats 
and dogs long after the sty was clear 
and blue again, had they not been 
disturbed by the voice of Mr Waters 
calling Walter as loud as he was able. 
The lovers paced slowly up the walk ; 
and as perhaps descriptions of beauty 
are generally best omitted, I shall only 
sajr that it is not much to be pondered 
at if the eyes of the old man brightened 
as he saw so beautiful a sight. '' A 
letter," he cried, as they drew near ; 
^'an epistle, Walter, as crabbed as 
Greek, but yet I think I can decipher 
it without a lexicon." 

'* Is it for me Y* enquired Walter. 
*• Or to me, papa?" said Emma. 

'' Perhaps both are so interested in 
it/* replied the old man with a smile, 
" that you may dispute my right to it ; 
but it is certainly addressed to me.*' 

** But about us P — It is no ill-natured 
objection from the north, I hope ? " 

"It is certainly* from the north," 
^d Mr Waters, *'and apparently is 
' -not ill-natured. It is only an in- 
vitation for you to go and join the 
-circle in the Commercial Room for 
two days at the Spotted Dog in 
•Oongleton.'* 

** Oh, an anonymous hoax of some 
jeabus Cantab/' said Walter, apparent- 
ly relieved; *<some person, envious of 
my present happiness, wishes to have 
a laueh against me. I think, if that 
be all, we may continue our ramble in 
the garden.** 

Emma had taken his arm, and the 
lovers were on the point of tripping 
off, when BIr Waters stopped them : 

••No, Walter; although the letter 



is anon3rmous, I have a strong impres« 
don that it is no hoax; and my advice, 
iny request to you is, that you lose no- 
time in accepting the writer*8 invita- 
tion.** 

** At the Spotted Dog in Congle- 
ton I — and you turn me from your door 
on such a fool's errand? Isn't it, 
Emma?** 

It was very evident that Miss Em- 
ma thought it one of the greatest 
cases of oppression recorded in his- 
tory; but her father interposed^- 
'« Don't think I turn you away, my- 
dear Walter, unless for your ow& 
good. A week will enable you to as- 
certain the writer's object, and you can 
then come back to us—never to leave 
us again. Your parents have most 
unaccountably thrown you off, and be- 
stowed aU their afiection on your 
brother." 

"Oh no!** said Walter; ''it is by 
the authority that designing old woman 
Gribble has obtained over m^ mother^ 
that all this apparent unkmdness is 
produced. If she were once disposed 
of, my home would be a very different 
place.** 

<* I much fear Sholto supports her 
in her tyranny over your mother : but 
mention is made of them both in this 
mysterious letter, and therefore you had 
better be off at once. I will walk with 
you to the village, and we can exa- 
mine the epistle by the way." 

A very few days saw Mr Walter 
Auriol in Congleton. He was re- 
ceived by the gentlemen of the circuit 
with the urbani^ and politeness which 
have at all times been characteristic 
of their profession ; and made himselt 
so agre^le by hb wit and pleasantly, 
that on discovering that he was merely 
a volunteer upon the road, he was 
unanimously admitted as an honorary 
member of the society. He had been 
three days at the inn, and was an* 
xiously on the look«out for some re- 
cognition from his anonymous letter- 
writer; and at the end of the third 
evening had nearly determined to re- 
turn to Devonshire, and no longer 
be the dupe of what he now felt cer- 
tain was a hoax, when he was sum- 
moned from the room, and hurried to 
a post-chmse that was drawn up ready 
for starting at the door. 

w Quite right, sir/* said a man, well 
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wrapt up as if in expectation of a 
night journey^ in the inside ; ** this is 
the ticket, and no mistake. Here's 
all jour toggery— not forgetting a 
lughtcap, and flask of rum. " 

** But stop a moment," said Wal- 
ter ; ''are you the person who 
wrote *•— 

" The letter to old Waters. Jump 
in. Fm the boy, and no other. 1*11 
tdl you all about it as we go. I was 
detained a day or two settling a few 
things in Edinburgh ; but now it's all 
right. Drive on, post- boy." 

The man was very respectful in 
his manner towards his young com- 
panion, but refused to satisfy his cu- 
riosity on the subject of the journey. 
As if to make up, however, for his 
silence on that point, he was very com- 
municative on all others. He extolled^ 
with roanv just encomiums, the dis« 
thigubhed circuit which, it appeared, 
he had belonged to for several years. 
He was also enthusiastic in his descrip- 
tions of the wonderful>fficacy of some 
cattle medicines, of which he himself 
was the inventor; and told many mar- 
vellous anecdotes of their success. 
And in the midst of these interesting 
revelations, and of various conjectures, 
none of which, however, were at all 
near the truth, Walter in due course 
of time arrived in Edinburgh; and, 
after a few hours' delay, proceeded 
-further northward, till on the evening 
of the third dav after leaving Congle- 
ton, he saw the towers of Lindores 
Castie rising proudly above their sur- 
t'ounding woods. ** If you'll just step 
up the avenue," said bis companion, 
wnen they had arrived at the village, 
near the gate, *' I wiU follow you in 
ten minutes; and take care of that*ere 
copse on the left hand : it's been a most 
misfortunate place to one voung gentie- 
man I knows of. But ru pay him ofP ; 
won't I? that's all" 

Walter walked up the avenue, and 
entered hb father's house, into which 
he had not been admitted for several 
years, without any feeline towards it 
as to a home. Nay, at that moment 
his thoughts reverted to a small straw- 
roofed cotta^, in a pretty littie garden 
in Devonshire, very close to an old 
church ; and he fancied he saw the 
waving of a very small white handout 
of the flower-covered lattice. But 
fancies of the kind were soon driven 
out of his head. There was no one in 
the spacious halL He walked forward 
to the great library, and, on entering 



it, was snrprbed beyond measure to see 
Lord Lindores, now very feeble both 
in body and mind, seated in his arm- 
chair, and, standing close beside him, 
the venerable form of Mr Waters. 

** My lord, are' you prepared to re- 
ceive him ? He has this moment en- 
tered the house." 

'•Who? Sholto?" replied the old 
lord, in a voice of alarm. " No— no 
— smce it has come to this, tell the 
young man I decline to see him — he is 
so violent." 

** I don't mean him, my lord — but 
your son, Walter; he has been too 
long neglected ; but I can answer for 
him that his heart is, at this moment, 
glowing with a£Pection to your lord- 
ship." 

" Is it ? — Can he forgive me, do you 
think? but he was always a noble, 
manly boy-~I wonder we did not see 
it aU before. Is Gribble gone ?" 

" Yes — for a fortnight she has left 
the house, but we expect her every 
hour. But your lordship hasn't wel- 
comed your son. Come forward^ Wal- 
ter." 

Walter stept forward, noiselessly, to 
his father's chair. The old man looked 
at him for a long time, with eyes in 
which recognition seemed to return 
yery slowly. At last he held out hvs 
hand, and, in a tremblii^ voice, said, 
"Do you forgive me, Walter? We 
*have used you ill. How could I be 
blind so long to the bold eyes and 
proud bearine of the Auriols? Are 
you sure Sholto is gone, Bfr Waters ?'* 
" No, my lord, Sholto is not gone," 
said that individual himself, walking 
fiercely into the room, and .casting 
looks of hatred on the trio—" and more 
than that, Sholto does not mean to eo^ 
I despise the trumped-up stories of a 
set of discarded domestics, and detect- 
ed poachers ;<— and as to this yontb, 

this Walter, I order" 

" What is all this ?" exclaimed Wal. 
ter : "I have borne your insolence, as 
an elder brother, too long. I have ne- 
ver found you any thing, from my ear- 
Hast years, but a bully and an enemy ; 
but now I warn you to desist from 
your mean machinations. Though 
you are my senior, and will be chief ot 

the fkmily" 

** My dear Walter," interposed Mr 
Waters, *• moderate your choler. The 
person you address is unworthy of vour 
notice. He is not your brother.' 

" No— he is not your brother," 
stammered out the old lord. ** Don't 
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say a word, Sholto; — I tell you he is 
not your brother. The lawyer wiU be 
here immediately.*' 

*' And what do I care lor lawyers ?** 
said Shoko; — ^^ for £oar-aiid>twenty 
years I have been lecogmsed by fiither 
and ra«iher. — I defy you to prove the 
story that has been raised to ruin me^ 
by a set of wretches, probt^ly bribed 
to the deed by this unprindpkd boy« 
and a greedy priest, his aceomidioe. 
Why don't you confront me with my 
mother ?" 

*' It is what we intend to do imne- 
dialely,'* said Mr Waters ; and, in a 
few hurried words, explatned to Wal- 
ter the cause of his arrival. He told 
him also that Lady Lindores, though 
dreadfully agitated, was impatient to 
embrace him. Walter would have 
hurried immediately to her room, but 
was prevented bv the entrance of a 
stout middle-aged man, with a large 
roll of paper in his band. ' '< Yer ser- 
vant, gentlessen ; I cpuldna find ony 
body to announce me, so I maun act 
the part of bellman to mysel*. Tm 
George Morrison, W.S., ollm clerk 
in the bouse of Multipl^oindings and 
Homings, but now set up for many 
years in business oo my ain account* 
Yer servant, Mr Waters^ I had aince 
the pleassre of seeio* you before ; and 
yottis too, Mr Wakery—I mind you 
wcel, an' the bonny bit lassie you were 
so gl^ Oiw yon time, in Eresl^ garden* 
As for this youM lad, I aye thocht 
he was my lord's footman ; — and noe^ 
that we a' ken eaeh other, we'U pro- 
ceed with the business : — 

«* * This b a dedaratieB made by 
the right hoaevrable Louisa Lady 
LiadoeeSk that, by theinatigation of the 
devil, aad the advice ef a sin^ woMM 
etlhe name of Haaaah GribbTe,sbe £4 
in the year 1804, foe the purnose of 
securing an heir to the titk> and ther^ 
by gaining the lost affections of her bus- 
baiMi, SalKly prelead to give birth to 
amelecfaild. That the said child was 
the son of the afo r e s aki Hannah 
Gribble; aad that the swd Hannah 
has alwm hitherto [Mrevented the de- 
poneni nrom confosaiag this horririe 
naposture bv threats aad intiastdatioB ; 
and the said right honourable Loaisa 
Lady Lindores further dedarelh^ that 
she was, in a year thereafter, the mo- 
ther of a man chtki called Widter; and, 
therefor^ that the said Walter is true 
and lawihl heit to the title and eatates 
of Liadarei.' 



f* Then foUows a great deal of par* 
tkukfs,'* contmued Mr Morrison;.— 
'« but that's the pith of the matter. 
Here coeses a second dedaratiea frosk 
the aforenamed Ww?"^ Gfifoble ; dees 
a third dedaratba from the medical 
attendant at the time ; and, fourthly, 
a declaration from one Bess or Elisa- 
beth Haliet, who was employed as 
nurse." 

*' They are all forgertes," esckdmed 
Sholto ; — ** it's a base conspiracy, aad 
111 have you atthangedl" 

** Quite rights ceatlemeB,'^ said the 
stout old awn who had accompanied 
Walter from Ck)Bgieten. «< If that 
feller says he'll hang ye, he'U do k if 
he can ; bal p'r'aps it aiat so easy to 
get a rope abaut respectable gentle- 
men's throato as tha young rascal 
thinks. Ik> you see this whip-mark 
on my lsce» ye young dog ?" 

** You're the poachkig sooundrel I 
foiiad in one of my copses osi thia 
estate^" answered Sholto ; ** I wish it 
had been leaded, aad goae into year 
brain.'* 

«< Here's a feUerl'* ezdaimed the 
stranger ; ** 'pon my davy, if I wara't 
bidd, the unMdtral wittain would make 
my hair stand on end* Gentlemen, 
you woaUa't believe in such iniqui^ ; 
for my part, I thinks the wodd is conk- 
ing to aa cfKJL This here sarcy jack- 
emeps etMs hk respected parents alt 
m a aa et of namca; and, alter telHag 
his venerable mother she waa a pre. 
dous sight worse than she ought to 
hew he aps with his whip bbmI gives his 
own foiheff a cut on the dkedc, aa it 
be had never tieerd t^ of the filth 
coauaandmeat." 

** What do yon mean» you poach- 
ing acoundrd?— I struck nobody but 
yois.'* 

** I knows yea didn't ; hot I foigivea 
ye, boy : we forgive a great deid ta 
our own flesh and Maud dan't w% 
Hannah^ fovey?" 

The kdy, as if appeanog at thsi adU 
)aration» rushed forwaadi Leid Ll»> 
dotes ktvobatarily ahaddered aa he 
saw the sharp foatutcs of the dreaded 
Gri bh lc, bat saak agma mto the state 
of apathy, from which it was difficak 
to reuse him for awre than a minute 
at a time. 

«« Oh Sholto, yoa nevet voaldba- 
lieve I loved ye; yon isj scts d ail my 
cateasea. Ah^ vau woaldn't have done 
M if yeu had kaow*d it was yenr 
Mother^woold you^ darling?** S^ 
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tried to put her hands round his neck, 
but he pushed her from him. 

*< Remember, Tm the Maater of 
Lindores/* he said. 

** GreDtlerafeD," saicl the stranger, 
" I told ye whal a unoakral ieUer ha 
-was. He the Master of Liadorea ! — 
He*s my son. I claim him^ and 111 
prove Tm the father of hiai-— though 
that *ere aint much to boast of in any 
court in Eadiaiid. & the Master cm 
Liodores I— -he ainl master of a six- 
pence; but still naitral affection ia 
nowerftil ; and therefore, although he 
lutint no right to my name, not being 
born, Mr Waters, in the bonds of holy 
wedlock, still, as Hannah and me mar- 
ried shortly after, 1*11 allow him to 
belong to my family. Gentlemen^ I 
beg to introduce you to Short-toe 
Hookey, Esquire." 

" Hookey V* exclaimed Lord Lin- 
clores, in whose memory the sound 
awakened some ** echoes that had baen 
silent long." ^< Hookey I that's the 
name of the surgeon who attended 
Lady Lindores at the birth of my son 
Sbolto; I called him Sholto» fer it's 
an old name with, ns and tha Doug- 
lases. The thirteenth baron waa a 
Sholto— he died at Flodden." 

<' Quite right, sir ; you and I had a 
glass of wine on that happy occasion ; 
and I humbly thank you for aU jour 
kindness to the young man ever smce. 
Short-toe, have ye no gratitude, yov 
rascal?" 

'' Gratitude I — curses on aE your 
heads ; bnt I defy your plots. I shall 
take possessmn of my rightful inherit- 
ance whenever the greyhaired dotard 
beside you dies* In the mean time, I 
shall order the domestics to flog you 
from the door ;** and for that benevo- 
lent purpose he honied firom the 
room. 



*' Won't you kiss your mother afore 
ye go?" said Mr Hookey. "Ton 
my ufe, Hannah, that 'ere bov does na 
credit to his edication. If I found 
him a clever 'un, I'd stock him with 
cow-medicines, and set him up as a 
doctor in New South Wales ; for as- 
to myself> I think I shall retire from 
the DTofesssooy and live comfortably 
on tne allowance Mr Morrison ha» 
secmred me»'* 

<< Hush, man I" said Mr Morrison v 
*^ eat your pudding, but say nothing, 
about the cortir dish ye get it frae. 
Your income sliall be regularly paid ^ 
and now, I think, nothing remains to be 
done but to wish joy to the new-found 
Master of Lindores.** 

When it came to Mr Waters's turn 
to shake hb hand, — '* Walter," he 
sai4 ** you are now the beloved son of 
yonr parents. Rich in their affections, 
and the power of doing good, you have 
not a wish ungratified." 

*< Oh yes I I have, though,** said 
Walter ; and wnispered a few words,. 
among whidi decidedly the most au* 
dible was *' Emma ;" and as Mr 
Waters shook his hand with a still 
warmer emphasis than before, there is- 
every reason to conclude that the ob« 
servation^ whateyer it was, met with 
his foil approvaL 

Mr Hookey retired from the Cir- 
cuit, and it is conjectured that he in 
reality carried his mtention of sending' 
his son to New Holland into effect ^ 
and I am happy to say that Waker, 
now Lord Lmdores,' continues hia 
name on our books as an honorary 
member, and onk last Christmas sent 
to our annual dinner at the Hen and 
Chickens a haunch of venbon and a 
large assortment of game. 
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CABUL AND AFFGHAKISTAM. 



The strong interest \rhich our In- 
cKan affairs have assumed^ and their 
real importance to the public^ induce 
us to recur to them once more. 
Whatever influence public opinion 
ought to »6xert on national measures^ 
ought to be grounded on solid infor- 
mation^ and this it has been our pur- 
pose to give from sources at once the 
most exact and the most diversified. 

The defeat in Affghanistan has now 
become fully known^ and painfully as 
that defeat must be felt by the country, 
and deeply as we must lament the 
loss of brave men in any fleld> we cer- 
tainly are not disposed to regard it as 
the sweeping misfortune which it has 
been described. We grieve over the 
&11 of our officers and men ; but we 
have the consolation, that it was un- 
connected with any oircums^nce of 
dishonour — that b was not disgraced 
by perfidy in the officers or disaffec- 
tion in the men— that it was po more 
^ than a casualty of war, and that even 
'the casualty arose much more from 
the too great security which habitual 
conquest has taught our troops, than 
from either the superior bravery of the 
enemy, or treachery among the Se- 
poys, or a failure of military spirit, 
tending to shake our established repu- 
tation in the great peninsula. 

It is perfectly plain that the whole 
calamity was the mere effect of sur- 
prise, and the surprise the mere effect 
of a too great reliance on the honesty 
of the native court, and a too complete 
contempt for the power of the popu- 
lace of Affghanistan. Hitherto all the 
earlier part of the catastrophe remuns 
obscure. Whether the Governor- 
General had received any information 
of the intended rising, or whether the 
Residents in Cabul and Candahar were 
hoodwinked by the ministers of the 
Shah, or whether the Shah himself 
was a dupe or a deceiver, are points 
which cannot yet be ascertained. In 
the present want of information^ we 
feel it more respectful to the feelings 
of friends and relations, which must 
be hurt by the premature censure of 



gallant and accomplished men, to 
leave the subject as it lies, and look 
to the general features of our conduct 
on the Indus. 

The writer of the Narrative to 
which we are about to be indebted for 
the chief detail of the campaign, was 
in a situation which might enable an 
intelligent man to form conceptions of 
the truth scarcelv to be expected from 
the military or diplomatic servants of 
the Company. He was the Chief of the 
Medieal Staff of the Bombay Division 
of the Army of the Indus, and the 
letters which form his volume were 
written on the spot to his relatives ; 
and written, of course, under the fresh 
impressions of circumstances; and 
doubtless also must convey a good 
deal of the feeling among the superior 
officers, with whom the chief of so im- 
portant a department must have asso- 
ciated. 

Dr Kennedy on his round of hos- 
pital inspection had suddenly received 
an order to <' join headquarters forth- 
with.** He obeyed : and from Bombay 
he embarked, ^' on a calm and bright 
stariight night,'* November 21, 1888, 
for the Sind service. Steam b now 
nearly as common in India as in 
England, and they make it keep up 
its character as, what Burke called it, 
''the most gigantic drudge in the 
world." The Semiramis of 780 tons, 
with two engines each of 150 horse- 
power, was ordered to take a portion 
of the expedition in tow. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his personal staff 
were embarked on board the steamer. 
Off she set, with the Tapty, a gun- 
brig of 175 tons, towed at a dbtance 
of fiftv fathoms ; behind the Tapty, 
at a dbtance of forty fathoms, was 
towed a large mttscit bugla, or tran- 
sport, of 120 tons; and thirty fathoms 
further still, a pinnace of forty tons, 
intended as a present for Runjeet 
Sing. Thb was a fleet which would 
never have been dreamt of but for the 
steam-engine. *'The strun on the 
steamer maybe imagined, when drag- 
ging such a weight, and at such a 
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lengthy tbrongh a head sea^ and against 
a stiff breeze direct a-bead» through 
the whole Toyage.*' But the cotr 
ropes -were not accustomed to thb 
tremendous work; and the moment 
the power of the steamer was felt» 
the hawsers snapped assunder '* like 
threads.'* Fortunately they were near 
enough to the Bombay dockyard to re- 
pair their loss ; and it seems fortunate 
also that they did not do worse than 
snap» for the recoil of a rope thus brok- 
en IS not much less dangerous than a 
cannon-shot. The steamer still occn- 
pieSf and justly, the writer's imagina- 
tion:— 

'' The night passed, and the morn- 
ing found us in the open sea. Before 
us seeiped to stand the steamer. Not a 
motion was perceptible in her masts 
and yards ; tneir black lines streaked 
across the blue sky, as firmly fixed to 
the eye as if she had been at anchor. 
And vet the waves foamed and rolled 
past her as she ploughed herunde- 
viatingy unalterable course, with 
steady keel, through a turbulent sea 
and directly against the wind, with a 
permanent and unchanging speed of 
about four and a half miles an hour. 
The naval diableries of the old sea- 
legends, the demon frigate, and the 
' Shippe of Helle,' seemed realized 
before us. I was never tired of look- 
ing at it." 

He recommends the purchase of the 
decayed Portuguese settlements of 
Diu, Groa, and others, as the first step 
to destroying the Portuguese slave- 
trade from Mozambique, and next as 
another of policy, that the Indians 
should not see the fiag of any other 
power than our own waving in British 
India. These towns still exhibit some 
striking specimens of church archi- 
tecture. A Portuguese naval officer 
at Goa once said to him, when ad- 
miring one of the churches there-— 
*< If our ancestors had built forts and 
trained battalions, as your early go- 
vernments did, instead of wasting their 
resources on churches and monks, we 
might have been what you are." 

The Doctor says, ''perhaps they 
might.*' But we do not think with 
him. It was not by forts and troops 
that England obtained possession, or 
keeps possession, of India. It was 
by the general justice of government, 
by the integrity of her dvil officers, 
and by the energy of ber national 



character. The troops and forts were 
doubtless of infinite value when the 
struggle of war came ; but it is the 
struggle of peace that tries the govern- 
ment of colonies. There no nation 
but the British has ever succeeded. 
Nearly all the European powers have 
had great colonies, and in succession 
have lost them. The conquest was 
always the easiest part of the achieve- 
ment ; the retention was the true dif- 
ficulty ; and the colonies either sank 
into sluggish and useless dependencies, 
or changed masters and never returned. 
To make the Portuguese permanent 
lords of India, they must have been 
Portuguese no longer. In India they 
only pursued the same conduct which 
they had done in Europe ; and the slave 
of the monk in one peninsula was natu- 
rally the slave of the monk in the other. 
As they passed along the coast, 
they came abreast of Somnath Patton, 
whose temple, dedicated to Shiva, 
C the lord of the moon,'*) was the ob- 
ject of Mohamed of Ghizni*s first in- 
vasion of India in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Moslems, after ravaging 
the country, on arriving at the coast 
of Kattiwar, plundered the temple. 
The riches were immense; but the 
chief love of the Brahmins was di- 
rected to preserve a shapeless mass of 
stone, one of their idols, for which 
they offered a mass of gold. Tho 
Moslem leader, whether in scorn of 
their idolatry, or in knowledge of 
their craft, instantly ordered the stone 
to be dashed in pieces ; and on its 
fiying into fragments, it was found to 
be hollow, and the cavUy filled with 
diamonds, placed there for conceal- 
ment. Zeal was never more amply re* 
warded. The sun and moon in India 
have a large posterity to answer for. 
Besides all their connexions among 
the princes, the two great families of 
Rijpoots are, one — ** the children of 
the sun," and the other— 'Uhe children 
of the moon." But the morals of either 
are far from celestial. Infanticide, 
and every other conceivable crime, 
were common among them. A curious 
remark is made on the traditional 
history of this part of India. It 
abounds in temples, generally on the 
hill tops. The Joonaghur range is 
dedicated to the Parasnath worship 
of the Jains, and is celebrated for 
their ancient templee. The wood fairy 
is common in Eastern legeadi, and 
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though we degrade it into a pretty 
iiiip> in Indian lore it representa a 
Aort of demigod. 

<« Tba iooa of God Iqrfing tlw daugh- 
ters of ineo» and their children he- 
coming mighty men* iHiieh were of 
old men of renown, is the untarying 
legend of the origin of OTery distin- 
gnished trihe in India. While the 
name paragdeuck, (pacadiseO is hiU- 
{^ oonntry* or Cidiyland.'* mitted the donUe gift* and, in the 

One day a shoal of whales ^laved BNeent inttanee, Dr Kannedy must 
round thMs, raising their leriathan be oontent with his lanrels as a physi- 
careaises above the water. ^ One of 



figure in ewy fntnre iMstory of this 
** iathet of rivers ;** and will as pro- 
bably exercise a vast inflneaee over 
the anrronnding regions. Bat the 
doeter has» n^ortwutely* not been 
eontent with praise» and has given 
Idmself the tronhle of oelebrattng it 
in upwards of €»ar pages of poetry. 
It is true that ApoUo was both a poet 
andadeeier; but he has seldom trans- 



them shot up his huge head, and 
<^>ened his mouth, apparently for the 
eole purpose of giving us an aeonrate 
Idea of a wliale*s capability to swallow 
any Jonah we might have to dispoee 
of. The siglit was really feaifhl ; 
the dimensions of the hage crioaaon 
cavern which yawned before na ap- 
pearing to require only seme vivacity 
of Iraaginatien to magaifyit into the 
gulf of the sea-serpent's maw.** 

Their first view of the Indus water 
was a h9^ line across the horison, 
presenting te the eye the precise ap- 
pearance of a sandbank ; this was bnt 
the discoloraftioD produced by the river 
flood in its asingling with the sea ; 
the water was smooih, and the wind 
from the land. At twelve o*c1oc]l 
the steamer anchored. Nothing was 
aeen bnt the long low sandbank, and 
a beacon landmark. A more dreary 
prospect was never exhibited. Comi- 
try boats were brought for the de- 
barkation of the troops ; bnoys and 
landmarks were placed te gmde the 
boats into the river, whose low, 
muddy banks were scarcely percep- 
tible above the water. The boats 
eailing in were seen winding their 
way into the interior, following the 
tortuous course of what seemed to be 
the moat crooked river in the world. 
A village of fishermen's huts appeared 
about five miles inland, and many 
masts of small vessels in every part of 
the river. 

November 27, 18S8.— The Paget 
transport, having on board the 5th 
regiment of Bombay native infiuUry, 
anchored in the Hujamry a few mi- 
nutes before sunset. foHowed by the 
Sydon witk her Majest/s 2d royals. 
As these vessels anchored* the regi- 
mental dmms beat off for annset— ale 
^m BrUMdrumkemrdrntk^ InAm. 
This WW an event which wiU piobably 



Aa the Indus will henceforth be 
the channel of an important British 
eemmsree» it is important to know 
that the capabilities of the Hujamry 
UKMith of toe river have been under- 
atoed. The Bembej boats, of about 
one hundred tons, carrying the coun- 
try horses, went well over the bar at 
half-flood; tbe soundings on the bar 
gave mne feet at low water, with a 
rise of ndie feet at flood ; and the 
dapth of the river within the bar, for 
some ^stance, was not less than fif- 
teen feet. Bnt the shiltiags of the 
channel are so continual, that the 
chart of ene year is by no means safe 
for tbe year following. The haven 
of Kurrachy is the true station, and 
the town may yet be the Alexandria 
ofthhindns. 

One of the first and the most im- 
portant remarks of the writer on our 
style of Indian campaigning, is t^e 
eiwrmeus quantity of baggage. We 
are to obsore that this remark arises, 
not from an officer accustomed only 
to the simpUoity of European field- 
service^ bnt one who, from a ikiritf 
Sfeari* service in India, ia perfectly ac- 
quainted witk the necessities of the 
soldier in tint conntry. He unhesi- 
tatingly pronounces the superfluity of 
the baggage to be so enormous, that 
''a force of 50,000 men in Europe 
would be moved with greater facility 
than a divkdoa of 6000 asen cauidstir in 
India.** He admito that a difforenoe of 
dimate must make ^' no trifling addi~ 
don to the baggage of an army witliin 
the tropics ; but the quantity of imite- 
cssfoyy tents and fumitnre which ap- 
pear in the train of the Indian camp, 
forms the most teriome h^^iment to 
its movemenla.** His proposal to 
meet tiiis extga va g nn e o ( wMch ruins 
aflesr s, m well as fiUls terribly on 
tbe CeoqiaDy^ Rarinwinarj to aay aa- 
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thing of the mott important point— Its 
paralyzing all ndlUaryefforts) — kepro- 
poees that the mnater of teotf shrndd 
be dlroensed with en field-serfioe. 
That there dieiild be snffered bnt one 
email tent for eferj two or fiMir 
offioers; and that a dight increase 
ehoold be allowed by Go^mment lor 
tiie mess <^ regiments on field-serTiee> 
to be able to afford loaas of neees- 
aaries to offioers who ma j be detached^ 
and sare the ineombranoo and ex- 
pense of eaoh officer's earrying a 
•camp-casoy liquor baskets* &c^ with 
additional servants of his awn. He 
•oonsiders Um hospital stores to be 
quadraple what is neeessary ; " and 
^ tne fiiotf that regimaeU carry Uur^e 
sapper batk$ of oopper and block-tin* 
will at once shew oar disregard to 
that species of «ffiden^ which de- 
pends npon light baggage. The Com- 
missariat train surpasses aU tsUmaU**' 

In allusion to the arm most diffieult 
of conveyance* the artillery, he says* 
that it has been extravagantly inereas- 
od ; and this too, as* from the general 
eutjugation of the country* it was less 
required. ** The artillery corps of 
Bengal, Madras* and Bombay, form a 
£proe which exceeds (especially the 
most expensive* the horse-artillery) 
the whole royal artillery of Great Bn- 
tmn at the period of emergency* in 
1812* when the whole of Europe was 
in arms.'* And this, too* has happen- 
od when a eontinual reduction of the 
infantry (the true strength of the 
army) has been going on« until it is 
inadequate to the mere militia and po- 
lice duties. 

Nothing can be clearer than that 
the whole pdioy of our Indian go- 
vernment requires to be established on 
a new principle ; which* after all* 
would be only a return to the original 
one of our connexion with India. We 
went there as merchants and settlers* 
and as such we should have conti- 
nued ; and on this principle alone^* 
(modified* of oouiae* oy eironmstan- 
«es*) India can be rendered either a 
sale govemmentv or an advaatafcons 
dependent. The change has not been 
altogether Uie fault of Enghmd ; and 
it has been wholly against the wiH of 
the wise^ the just* mad the eonseien- 
tiouspoition of England. Inthe-earfy 
aettlements* the attacks of the plu». 
dering princes on our factories i»> 
quired fiedataaee ; and the victories of 
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Olive* with a mere handful of men* 
showed hew eflfoctually and how sim- 
ply they might be resisted. But then 
came the attempt to establish the in- 
tolerable and utterly impolitic prin- 
ciple* that every power whose exist- 
ence menaced the saiisty of the Bri- 
tifih power must be extingubhed. 
Then came the government of Hast- 
ings—a period unquestioaably exhibit-' 
ing great vigour and singular success* 
bat unhappUy exhibiting an alter and 
profligate disregard of common huma- 
nity in that very aUe and ambitious 
personage. Hastings is* perhaps* net 
(^aigeable with any baser motives ; he 
does not seem to have amassed wealth- 
nor to have had even personal dit* 
tiaetien strongly hi view : we hear of 
no bargain with the Cabinet for title* 
or the Company for emolument. But 
he obviously lent aU his powera — and 
they were singularly vivid* active* and 
comprehensive— 4o the creation of a 
<* British Empire*' in India. We are 
not Utopian enough to say* that tbb 
empire ought now to be abandoned. 
It could not be abandoned without in- 
finite disgrace to England* and infi- 
nite loss even to India. But ks prin- 
ciple of perpetual conquest, so often 
reprobated at home* and so constantly 
persevered in abroad* must be aban- 
doned. What have been the results 
of the system to England ? An enor- 
mous increase of debt, no revenue* 
little eommerecw a constant and heavy 
demand on our troops for reinforce- 
ments, and, from time to time, pain- 
ia\ pivessures on the public feelii^ in 
the shape of military reverses. The 
defeat in A%hanistan we by no 
means regard in the important point 
of view in which it has struck some of 
our contemporaries. We lament that 
a single life should be lost* or that 
EngUsh men or women should have 
fi^len into barbarian hands ; but the 
true point of view is* its warning to 
us. It may have cooie to bid us re- 
eesM)ider tite whole plan on which our 
Indian Governments have been pro- 
ceeding for the last Bky years. In 
pursnanoe of that plan* we have had 
de spera te wars to meet ; the Mysore 
mMi the MahratU : but why were tt e 
diQokited and iU.fkraiahed Indian 
daases kidueed to Songtt their own 
brawls* and cemfcine* In either in- 
stmieci* €»r oar •cjeetioa #osn India ? 
pomihljr fnm the fiaar af haing even « 
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tually swallowed up by the perpetual 
advances of our Indian power. We 
do not say that there were no euffi- 
cient grounds for an attack in the 
treachery and even in the insults of 
the native princes. We regard the 
Indian character, in its native state, 
as altogether perfidious. But if, -in- 
stead of exhibiting to their irritated 
passions British troops ready to in- 
vade their provinces, we had exhibit- 
ed only a strong colony at Calcutta, 
at Madras, or at Bombay, fully pre- 
pared to defend itself, and in no in- 
stance attempting conquest beyond 
its own immediate boundary, it would 
have been no more attacked than if it 
had been encircled by a boundary of 
fire; the Rajahs of the interior would 
have been suflSciently engaged by their 
own profligate quarrels, their troops 
would hav^ been occupied in their 
forays; and while they were thus ren- 
dered more and more harmless by the 
hour, the colony vfould have become 
more and more thriving, a mart for 
British commerce, secure from all im- 
pediment. A smdl government with 
all the influence of a mighty one, free 
from its expenses, its hazards, and its 
crimes, a refhge for the unhappy peo- 
ple of Hindostan, glad to escape from 
the anarchy and robbery of the native 
governments ; and an example of pro* 
bity and order, prosperity and peace, 
which must, in time, and that no long 
time, have had an important effect 
«ven upon the vices of the native go- 
vernments. But all our European 
ameliorations have been retarded by 
the enormous expense of our conquests; 
our conquests rendered useless by 
their extent ; and our offers of friend- 
sliip to the native governments an- 
swered by continual conspiracy amonff 
our vassals, bitter hostility among afi 
powers able to resist, and a vexatious 
and restless sense of dependence even 
among those most closely connected 
with us by alliance or necessity. The 
result is, that India, the richest coun- 
try of the world, does not contribute 
a shilling of revenue to England ; that 
India, whose commerce once made tho 
wealth of every nation through which 
it flowed, from the days of Tyre and 
Sidon to those of Bagdad and Aleppo, 
and from those again to the days of 
Venice and Holland, has scarcely con- 
tributed in half a century to the great- 
est and most active commeroisl coun- 
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try of the earth — our own, as much as 
it contributed te the little republics of 
the Adriatic and the North Sea in a 
year. Even with the opening of the 
charter, it remains the most struggling^ 
branch of British commerce, and pro- 
bably shrinks beneath the value of 
Australia, a colony of convicts, grown 
up under our eye, filling but the cor- 
ner of a wilderness, and making only 
its first experiment on the power of 
raising subsistence for itself. Still, 
we are perfectly conscious that we 
cannot now wholly reverse what has 
been done. But instead of conquer- 
ing provinces which we can never 
subdue, and making subjects of men 
who will never obey our authority, , 
the whole policy of India should be 
defensive ; the whole power of the 
governors should be directed to the 
instruction, the quiet, and the wealth 
of the people. Our Affghan war is 
said to have already cost seven mil- 
lions sterling. Half the money, with 
the cheapness of Indian labour, and 
the known willingness of the princes 
for such an improvement, would have 
made a railway from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, and from Calcutta to Delhi. 

From the documents which have al- 
ready been published relative to the 
negotiations with Persia and the 
Seikb, and other powers on the north- 
west, it may actually have been fortu- 
nate that our career in Cabul has re- 
ceived a check ; if we had succeeded 
there, we should possibly have made 
our next experiment in a march across 
the frontier to Persia. The siege of 
Herat by the Persians seems to have 
acted as a nightmare on the British 
Indian Government On the posses- 
sion of a paltry town in tho heart of a 
desert, a wretcned collection pf hovels, 
of which nobody had ever thought 
before, seemed to be the balance in 
which our Indian destinies were 
weighed. It was actually, and most 
absurdly, described as the key to In- 
dia, and, of course, the Persian mon- 
arch, having got such a key in his 
hand, had nothing to do but to open 
the lock, and wdk into the Bengal 
provinces, seat himself in the gover- 
nor's chair, and, what do next ? Our 
imagination wants the vividneto of 
the ^' state papers ;*' but if his Persian 
majesty was not content with his In- 
dian supremacy, he had only to march 
his army overland, and talce posses- 
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sion of London. It is notorious that 
there were thick reports of an inten- 
tion ** to march an army to Herat ; " 
an operation whicb> in all human pro- 
bability, would haye cost ten times 
the loss at Cabul. They mif^ht hare 
found no Persian army to fight, but 
they would hare laid their bones in 
the wilderness. In this country, Alex- 
ander the Great, after having reach- 
ed the mouth of the Indns, lost nearly 
his whole army; probably not one 
British soldier would have ever re- 
turned. The very idea of a Persian 
invasion of India is ridiculous, and 
could therefore never have nestled in 
the brains of any one but Lord Auck- 
land himself. If the Cabul mbfor* 
tune has prevented this chivalrie 
performance, it may have been the 
only way in which rashness combined 
with ignorance were to be lessoned 
into common sense. It has certainly 
cooled the gratuitous gallantry of 
sending armies to fight with snow 
and hunger, pestilence and storm. 
We now hear nothing more of the 
heroic march to Herat; while the 
result of our follies in Affghanbtan 
b reported to have been the actual 
revival of Persian hostility, and the 
march of a Persian force of 60,000 
men against that place. Our wisest 
policy 18, to let them try their fortune ; 
if negotiation will send them to their 
homes, so much the better; if not, let 
the Persians knock out their brains 
against the walls of Herat; and even 
if they should make a break and hang 
Kam«ram, in either his sober fit or 
hb drunken, for the chance b doubt- 
ful in which he may be, the change 
of the dynasty needs not affect us 
more than a change in the dynasty 
of Tongataboo. On thb point, too, 
it is to be remarked that our diplo- 
matic servants in the East ought to be 
Tistened to with considerable reserve. 
In Europe, during the last century, 
4he despatches of our envovs on the 
Continent were chiefly details of 
Voltidre*s last pamphlet, on the debut 
of some court minbter or court 
dancer, matters much the same ; un- 
til Napoleon gave them something 
to do. The despatches from the 
whole Ibt of our well-salaried func- 
tionaries, from the Wall of China to 
the Dardanelles, (at least those por- 
tions of them which have transpired,) 
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have been all the most solemn inti- 
mations of the silliest intrigues. The 
Khan and tribe of naked wretches 
terrifies one diplomatbt with fears 
of an Asiatic invasion. The gallop 
of another troop of horse- eaters 
across the desert, stimulates another ta 

Eredict an universal conspiracy to 
reak down the Britbh power. The 
march of a Persian army, who could 
not stand half an hour before a troop 
of horse artillery and a Britbn 
brigade, or who, if they could, 
would be forced to devour each 
other within a week, supplies a ca- 
mePs load of correspondence ; and thr 
unfortunate Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs b startled out of hb peace of 
mind by the movement of a few thou- 
sands of ragged robbers, who, longp 
before the news has reached him,, 
have left their monarch in some 
swamp or sand, and <' robbed*' their 
way home. The expedition of General 
Perowski towards Khiva, the Tery 
thing that ought to have been wished 
for by a Britbh diplomatist who de- 
sired to demonstrate Englbh strength 
and Russian weakness, frightened 
the whole class of charges daffaires^ 
How the Russian Cabinet could ever 
have entertained so ridiculous an expe- 
dition, is inconceivable. But the gene- 
ral, after the most horrible succession 
of famine and freezing, after eating hb 
camels, horses, dogs, and every thing 
eatable, and, if report says true, things 
that not even the horror of famine 
could render eatable by any body but 
a Russian, was glad to make hb escape 
to Orenburg, completely Tariarized, 
The true policy b, to let the savages 
fight each other. All the princedoms 
surrounding the Britbh territories in 
Indb, are utterly powerless. They 
can make no more impression on the- 
British than on the granite of their 
hilb. A mere brigade here and there 
to prevent the ravages of robbers, 
would be amply suflicient for security. 
The idea of an Indian insurrection 
without troops concentrated in the in- 
terior, would be absurd. The native 
princes are profligates, but they are 
not madmen; and the idea of a Per- 
sian invasion, an invasion of poltroons 
— of a Sikh invasion, an invasion of 
peasants — or an Affghan invasion, an 
invasion of highwaymen — needs not 
disturb the piUow of even the most. 
2 Y 
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Anck-landish goyernor-general who 

shall ever tremble on the throne of 

India. 

The writer gives us now and then 
touches of graceful recollection, which 
pleasingly retieve the bustle of this 
stirring Narrative. He had embarked 
in one of the lumbering. slow boats, 
and was tossed for a long time at the 
mouth of the river. — ** Our occupa- 
tion^ to pass the dreary hours on a 
rolling seai and under a burning snn 
in an open boat, was characteristic of 
civil life. A volume of Cowper*8 
poems being available, was read by one 
for the amusement of the others. And 
the opposite styles of *' John Gilpin/' 
and tne poem on receiving his '* Mo- 
ther's Picture/' with other dips Into 
the *' well of EngUsh undefiled/' 
were sufficient to make us forget the 
disagreeables of our situation at the 
muddy mouth of the Indus.*' We 
tlien have an evening scene^ pretty, 
tender^ and even poetical. 

** We had been in no danger* but the 
fair wind and balmy air, following 
after five hours' exposure to the sultry 
sun and glare from the water, were 
abundantly refreshing. In a moment 
our anchor was lifted up, our sails 
were spread, and in lees than half 
an hour we lost all sense of the sea 
smell, and found ourselves on the 
placid, lake-like water of the river. 
Vast mud banks extended as Isr as Uie 
eye could reaoh» on either hand, and 
flocks of sea and river birds were 
feeding in fellowship upon them — the 
gigantic flamingo, and the larger and 
smaller species of gull» and ducks and 
teal in great numbers. The contrast 
between our evening and morning 
course was like an age of retirement 
in ease and honour, after a youth of 
trial, labour, and endurance. * * * * 
But we had not eaten since break- 
fast, and, as the sun set, we betook 
ourselves to our basket of provender, 
and had the gratification or a hearty 
xneal to close right comfortably tlie 
discomforts of the day.** 

Eating and drinking may be homely 
matters in general, but thev certainly 
assume a higher rank in the class of 
pleasures when they have been pre- 
ceded by a day of such heat and trial. 
Tha emperor who offered a reward for 
a new pleasure, had probably never 
been hungry in the course of his life; 
if he had not eaten four meals a-day. 
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he might have ft)und his new pleasure 
every afternoon, in the simple meal of 
the tired and the hungry. 

*' When we awoke at a quarter past 
two o'clock, after midnight, we found 
our vessel secured to the bank ; and 
the tents of our encampment appeared 
in full moonlight within a hundred 
yards of us. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the landing, stepping 
from the boat to the bank on a dry 
firm ground, and hearing immediatejjy 
that our baggage boats had arrivd 
irom Bombay, that our tents were 
pitched, and all prepared for our re- 
ception. Our beds were instantly le- 
moved from the boat to the tent, and 
in less than an hour, the boat and the 
sea swell were foi*gotten in sleep, and 
our fijrtt night in the land of Sind waa 
of the most refreshing repose.** 

All this IB very plMsing and grate- 
ful, and shows a kindly mind ; and yet 
this good-natured and intelligent man 
is evidently bent on conquest. He sees 
nothing but in a martial point of view ; 
the Indus u to be only a branch of a 
grand Indian fortification; its banks 
are to be military roads; its creeks^ 
anchorages for batteauz, and what not ; 
and the whole country is to be hot a 
tBamp, where troops are to be lodged 
and exercised, until they march to-— 
where, we cannot tell ;— to Persia, or 
the Poles. In this spirit he writes— and 
writes with the ardour of an enthusi- 
ast of steel and gunpowder. " Depots 
of stores, and well-equipped detach- 
ments at Kurraohy, and Si^ur, and 
Dera Ishmael Khan will not onl^ place 
the navigation of this whole nver in 
perfect security, but will form an in- 
vincible barrier to an invading army 
from the west I*' An invading army 
from Persia, without a shilling in iU 
pocket, and its troops without the 
chance of eating any thing, but each 
other, in the first day's march! or 
from Russia, with the half of Asia be- 
tween ! mountains, rivers, and de- 
serts for their graves I 

But the Indus is not to be relied on 
as a wet ditch, but as a canal for the 
easy and cheap conveyance of Aeoiy 
ordnance and amnmniiion to the scene 
of adion I where an invading army 
would find a well-equipped artillery, 
. which no expenditure could enable 
them, under any circumstances, to 
meet upon any thing like terms of 
equality." We believe not ; indeed^ 
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any one wbo has heard any thbg of 
the state of Asiatic exchequers or 
troops — ^horse, foot, or dragoons- 
knows, that the fear of an inTasioa 
from either westy east, or north* is ab- 
solute trifling with fact and common- 
^sense. It would take ten years of 
Persian tigour to send an army across 
the Indus* and ten minutes to send 
them back again. On the north, what 
<!ouId a wretched crowd of frost-nip- 
ped and footsore Russians, headed by 
frost-nipped and footsore generals 
from St Petersburg, do against the 
brave, highly-equippedf and brilliant 
troops of British India ? After march- 
es or years, they would be prisoners 
in a month* and on their way to the 
dungeons of Calcutta and Bombar* 
before the news of their capture could 
reach Moscow. A Russian invasion 
might* doubtless, produce tome dis- 
turbance among the more remote of 
the peevbh sovereignties which linger 
out a feeble existence in India ; and if 
we followed their rabble among moun- 
tains and jungles* we might lose brave 
men ; but the idea of losing a pitched 
battle would be ridiculous and imagi- 
nary ; it would be actually unsustained 
by any one instance daring a hundred 
years. 

" Too great a venture," says the 
warlike doctor, ** cannot possibly be 
placed in the possession of the har- 
oour of Kurrachy* whether as a miU- 
. tary and naval station* or In a politi- 
cal and commercial point of view. It 
is the key of Sind and the Indus* and 
of the approaches* either military or 
commercial* to Central Asia.*' Even 
when he talks of the commercial op- 
portunities of this noble river* it is all 
in the dominant style. The British 
.power is to command the whole course ; 
forts are to dot the shores ; camps and 
^captains are to superintend the navi- 
gation. He plans conquests over rice- 
pots* and turns his le^er into sword 
and shield. 

The kingdom of Sind* on which our 
Ireops had now entered, had once been 
a tnbutary to the Affghan govern- 
ment $ but on the splitting of that 
state into five rej^ubuoan provinces* 
the Talponi tribe in Sind became in- 
dependent, which* in Indian phrase* 
seems pretty nearly convertible into 
<' robbers and bep^gars." The king of 
Cabul, thus deprived of his tribute of 
Afteen lacs a-year, had frequently* 
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of late years* demanded it of Sind* 
with the curious* but expressive* threat 
of giving his claims into the hands of 
the British. At last the measure of seis- 
ing on Sind was adopted by us— and for 
what possible reason ? The march of 
a Persian army to Herat* (wbhsh* af- 
ter all* it was not able to take^) and the 
presence of a Russian captain at Ca^ 
tml, where he seems to have gained 
nothing, and from which he suddenly 
disappeared* never to be heard of 
again, he very probably having beea 
murdered for his watch and rings by 
some of the Cabul ** grandees.** BiiSt 
this was enough to startle the govern- 
ment, to make the British troops hurry 
forward in defence of the western 
frontier* ** on the p<4nt of invasion** 
by an army at that moment runnin^^ 
away from the walls of a beggarly 
town in the desert* and to rouse the 
whole diplomatic energy of onr funo* 
tionaries against a s^tary and un- 
lucky wretch* who was then probably 
picked to the bones by the crows of 
Cabul ;— the principal terror having 
been gravely asserted to be the pre- 
sence of a Russian Jleet at the mouth 
of the Indus !^>of all the absurditiea 
that ever entered the brain of a puz-« 
sled potentate, thb being the most 
immeasurably ^cifii] . Or* if a Rus- 
sian fleet could be found in the shal- 
lows of the Indus after a voyage round 
the Cape* this being the venr thing 
which common -sense would have 
desired for the total extinction of 
even the Russian prestige in Asia. 
Its capture wonid have been inevit- 
able. 

Here* however* grew the Cabul ex- 
pedition. The offer of Shah-Soojah 
to give Sind (which was not his to 
give) into our hands* was followed by 
our putting him in a position to exer- 
cise the due set of sovereignty. He 
was to be set upon the throne of Ca- 
bul* and we were to have Sind. He 
was to have a contingent prepare4» 
amounting to 6000 men* under Bri- 
tish oOcers* and we were to fight his 
way to the throne. For this pnrposei^ 
two grand divisions of the Bengal 
army were to cross India. A third di- 
vision was to march from Bombay^ 
through Sind* and to occupy Shike- 
pore ; while the Bengal troops were 
to advance to Candahar. In these 
. statements we adopt the doctor's au- 
thority* for we have never been able 
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to comprehend the diplomatbts ; and 
if we have gone astray^ we must 
lay the criminality on the head of 
our medical guide. But it seems 
dear that the lamented Bumes had 
what Johnson would call his perpe- 
tual '^jactiution" about the Infinite 
wealth of the Indus, and the infinite 
necessity of our being matters of it, 
and every thing else under the sky 
of India, was the original fruit of 
the forbidden tree. Not that we 
are careless of the advantages of a 
commercial intercourse; we wish to 
see it established with any and oyery 
part of every nation ; we fuUv ac- 
knowledge the direct and palpable in- 
tent of Providence, in penetrating 
the solid continents by great rivers ; 
we are aware of the striking advan- 
tages of the Indus as forming a canal 
through the level of a most fertile and 
beautuol country, in a navigable 
course of 1 600 miles. But the policy 
agunst which we protest, is the at- 
tempt to seize ; the palpable desire to 
coerce the commerce, the appetite for 
the possession of the Indus, all evi- 
denced in the attempt to master the 
province commanding its principal 
outX^ to the ocean. 

And this mispolicy becomes still 
more impolitic, when we recollect that 
the whole commerce of the Indus must 
as naturally have fallen into our hands, 
without shooting any body, or seizingany 
thing, as if we had built a pile of Indian 
skulls, or powdered all the princes of 
the mountions into dust. The activity, 
cleverness, and credit of the British 
merchant, would have effectually com- 
manded every rupee -of the Indus; 
and no foreigners could have enter- 
ed into eflTectual competition with 
them in India more than any where 
else; and when we see the vigour 
with which they maintain their trade 
with the European continent, in the 
face of bitter jealousies, angry rival- 
ries, and despotic decrees, what must 
be the effect where they had only to 
diff'use their traffic at pleasure over 
the unobstructed and magnificent ex- 
panse of western India ? We have 
not a doubt that a space of a square 
nnle or two. Just large enough for the 
erection of a factory, and a fort to 
secnre it, in a favourable position 
any where in Sind, and which might 
have been purchased for a few thou- 
sand pounds firom the natives, would 



have saved us from all the disasters in 
Cabul — from the tremendous expense 
of the expeditions there — from the 
not less tremendous expense to which 
we are at this moment subjecting our- 
selves in sending out troops by the 
thousand, and given us the whole 
commerce of the Indus besides. But 
at all events we must get rid of the 
Russian bugbear, and the absolute 
nonsense of a Persian invasion. 

The hiatory of the Sind princes b 
curious, and, if we have the sense to be 
taught by it, sufficiently descriptive of 
the kind of authorities with whom we 
make treaties. We mentioned, that 
in the rebellion which divided the 
Afighan kingdom, (itself a kingdom 
of rabble, established by a robber, 
Mohamed Ghizen,) the Talponi or 
Talpori tribe, then inhabiting Sind, 
refused to pay any more tribute, or, 
perhaps, had not the means of paying* 
any. About forty years ago, a rabble 
leader, who took it into his head to 
rob on a larger scale than on the 
high-road, raised an insurrection, and 
made himself king. He subsequently 
made his brothers partners of his 
power, and the government was a 
triumvirate. Thb division extended 
at his death, and the result is, that 
Sind, a country of about three hun- 
dred miles in length, and one hun- 
dred in breadth, has now no less than 
nine Ameers or sovereign princes- 
These mighty persons agree in no- 
thing but hating each other. They 
live in a state of constant robbery of 
the wretched people ; the land, of 
course, was stnpped of every thing. 
The Ameers were only the prindpii 
beggars of the country. 

As we shall have a long account to 
settle before we get rid of these pro- 
vincial paupers, we give Dr Kennedy's 
statement of their present ** constita- 
tion.'' 

" The d'lstricts are divided by lot 
among the princes, each selecting a 
village in succession ; and as contignihr 
of site is the last object considered, it 
follows that scarcely any two adjofai | 
whence, as the animosities of the head 
are shown by the vibrations of the 
tan, the peace and hapoiness of the 
country may be imagineo; where the 
monarchy is held together merely by 
the fear of foreign interference— 
where no two adjoining villages are 
held by the same indepmident sove- 
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reign — and where ^e village police 
authorities recommend themsehes to 
their respectiye sovereigns bj thwart- 
mg, resisting, and annoying the police 
authorities of the village adjacent to 
the utmost extent of their power^ 
short of open hostilitv.** 

This is a wretched state of things, 
and it is pitiable that an j human be- 
ings should be placed under such a 
savage burlesque of government. But 
it is nearly the same throughout the 
whole East; and, at all events, we 
have no right to turn universal re- 
formers. However, " it was decided 
that the fronder of the Indus should 
be insisted on, and the princes com- 
pelled to pay an annual tribute, though 
to a smaller extent than formerly, to 
Cabul ; namely, four lacs, and the fix- 
ture of a force of 5000 men in Sind-^ 
twenty-mght lacs being ordered to be 
padd to Shah-Soojah, in the shape of 
arrears." 

On the signature of the treaty, the 
army moved from Jorruk on the 3d 
of February, and advanced towards 
Hyderabad. Their information seems 
to have been singularly inadequate. 
They had been told that a large native 
army was ready to oppose their march 
to the capita], and they found nothing 
but solitude; though the news had 
been so inconveniently believed, as to 
have put them through all the tardy 
formalities which belong to an army 
preparing to meet a powerful enemy. 
They might have gone in theur night-' 
caps. Hyderabad was found to be a 
wretched place-—'' ^tier and meaner 
than the average second-rate provin* 
cial towns in India.'* But no two 
persons brought back to camp the 
same account of the numbers of the 
garrison. By some tiiey were reckon- 
ed at 15,000 fully prepared, well- 
armed warriors, and only longing for 
an order to attack the Bombay batta- 
lions. 

This is really a very curious cir- 
cumstance of campaigning, though 
perfectly familiar to those who hap- 
pened to be on the continent during 
the late war. There were few things 
more difficult to rely on than the sup- 
posed numbers of the enemy's troops, 
the same body, accordhag to different 
narrators, varying from one thousand 
to ten thousand, or more. On this 
occasion, however, more exact know- 
ledge was attained. 
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Among others who went was a 
Major B., a friend of the doctor's — a 
rational sort of a person, who used his 
ejes for facts more than his imagina- 
tion. He not only used them, *' but 
he employed intelligent natives, accus* 
tomed to observation, to ascertain the 
strength of the enemy, and his esti- 
mate was something above 1500, and 
under 2000. He drank a bottle of 
beer and another of Madeira with a 
Greek, the commandant of the Hyder- 
abad artillery, and ascertained that 
his liquor was better than his ordnance 
—that his guns were nearly as certain 
to have killed the gunners as the 
enemy, had they been fired ; added to 
which, the redoubtable commander 
admitted, as his heart warmed with 
liquor and love of the English, and 
joy at the honour of drinking with an 
English field-officer, that he eked out 
his stipend of seventy-five rupees 
(L.7, 10s.) a-month, by inserting some 
two hundred paper men upon his 
muster-roll, and that,*' through the 
goodness of Heaven, "he was sole 
muster-master.*' 

Then follows an anecdote of man- 
ners, pleasantly told. As the Major 
was riding homeward to camp, he was 
joined by a well-mounted Beloochy 
(Sind) horseman ;«- 

" And the freemasonry which en- 
ables good fellows to distinguish kin- 
dred spirits at a glance, made them at 
once acquunted. < Is vour horse an 
Arab ? I'll race with him,' said the 
Beloochy. « Good,' said the Msgor. 
* Here goes,' and away they rode, 
neck or nothing, for a mile, and the 
Beloochy dead beaten. * Fll try you 
again on smoother ground,* said the 
Beloochy. * Any where, either smooth 
or rough,' said the Major, and the 
ground becoming more level, away 
they went again in the same frolic- 
some moodf but the Major still lead- 
ing. < It won't do, I see,' said the 
Beloochy. ' My horse is fat, and not 
in galloping trim as vours is.' ' The 
more the pity,' said the Migor, * there 
is no pleasure like riding with a good 
soldier on a good horse.' " 

It is unlucky that our Indian con- 
tests ever went beyond rivalry in 
horse-racing. There are evidently 
men among the natives who might be 
employed to better pnrpose than to 
kill, or be killed. The Beloochy 
seems to have taken a liking to the 
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good-humoured EnglUhman, not the 
less for his haTUig leh him in the rear. 

«< Tbej rode together until thej bad 
reached the river. But the Major's 
horse was restive at the sight of the 
ierry-boati and the Migor, somewhat 
wroth, began to beat him in. * Don't 
beat him, don't beat him, if you love 
me,' said the Beloecbj. * Tush, 
Allah ! ril show you how to put a 
horse into a boat, without beating 
him.' The simple mode was, to fas- 
ten a rope to one of his fore-legs, the 
two boatmen pulling it up till it was 
raised in the attitude of King Charles's 
steed at Charing Cross, until it be- 
came an impossibility that he should 
kick; thus secured, the Beloochy> 
taking up an oar by one end, and giv- 
ing the other to the Major, they stood 
on each side, and, applyio^ it to the 
horse, pushed him on, until losing his 
balanee, he had nothing left for it but 
to fall on his nose, or jumo into the 
boat, which he forthwith dia, with the 
meekness of a lamb. ' You have 
taught me a wrinkle, my friend,' said 
the Major. And at least one British 
oflloer and one well-mounted Belooch v 
parted in mutual good-frill, after half 
an hoar of pleasant firilowship." 

All this is very well, but it seems 
odd that the Major should not have 
known that tying up one leg of a horse 
is a common expedient in England, 
io prevent his lucking when being 
shod, and that even as to getting into 
the boat, he might have spared him- 
self even the tying, if he had thrown 
his pocket handkerehief over his ohar* 
ger's eyes. 

Every thing ia this march seems to 
have exhibited in a singular style the 
gullibility of John Bull, with all his 
•ease, and even with all his local ex- 
perience. The Bombay army was 
detained for two months at the eom- 
mencement of its advance, apparently 
hj nothing but the idea that it was 
neeessary to avoid haanrding itself too 
suddenly in the presence of the im- 
^mmr native army. When it had 
begun to move at last, it was found 
out that there was no native army at 
4dl. Yet these two months allowed 
Dost Mohamed to make his prepara- 
tions and fortify Qhuzai. In like 
manner, it was roundly asserted that 
the foot of Monara» at the entrance of 
Kurracby harbour, was most for- 
midably manned and aimed i and 



that one of the Ameers had arrived with 
a column of 3000 men for its defence. 
Admiral Maitland, (the same oAcer» 
we believe, to whom Napoleon sur* 
rendered at Rochfort,) a sensible and 
manly person, said, '' By all means, 
then, we shall have the first trial of 
them; the sooner the better." Disposi- 
tions were quickly made for the attack} 
Uie 40th regiment and the artillery 
landed, and the ship, the Welletley, 
brought near for action. When all 
was ready, the fort was humanely sum- 
moned a second time. The answer 
was a good deal in the Gallic style :«. 
'« The fort may be stormed, but shall 
not be surrendered." This was the 
Beloocby copy of General Cambrpne 
at Waterloo— <* La Garde meurt^ 
mais ne se rende pas." Immediately 
on which heroic determination, the 
gallant geaeral had surrendered him- 
self. The Wellesley opened her 
broadside without loss of time, and 
the sea-face was knocked down, the 
garrison not having fired a shot after 
the first round. After some time, as 
they were seen running away, the 
fort was taken possession of; and 
the fugitives being all captured in 
their retreat, were found to amount 
to twenty^ msn / The commandant 
certainly deserved credit for the mag- 
niloquence of his courage. The Uf 
mous Marshal Turenne declared, that 
he never would believe any fortified 
town to have water ih its ditch unless 
he saw the man who had put hb 
finger in it and loited U. A little 
inereduli^ of the same sensible order 
would have saved a vast deal of vexa- 
tion in this campaign, 

India is the land of thieves, but the 
Belooohies thieve from the Indians. 
The march of the Bombay column 
was accompanied by a kind of fiock- 
ing army of highwaymen — a move- 
able column of petty larceny, which 
laid bands on every thing, sometimea 
aven carried off loaded camels from 
the ranks; and when they found a 
straggling officer, or a camp-follower, 
who seemed to be worth stripping, 
committed murder without de^y. 
This was not hostility, it was profes- 
sion—not hatred to the British, but 
the Beloocby employment of feet and 
fingers every day of their lives. The 
doctor, quietly, had his experience of 
national character among the rest. 

On the momiog ef the 21st, oa 
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ridiDg towards the bow ground of our 
eneampmeiit, I wat OMt by Captain 
Outram» who told me in the most con- 
solatory tone and terms he could de- 
Yise, that one of my oamels, with all 
its load of baggage* had been carried 
off by thieves. This was no jest« I 
had no knowledge of what was gone. 
It might be all my clothes, part of my 
tent, and all my supplies, 1 knew not 
what. I galloped to the staff-lines, and 
found that my camp-case, with all my ta- 
ble furniture of plate, glass, and crock- 
et, and half my wine, was the missing 
property.** This was bad enough; 
but the doctor shows his good feeling in 
forgetting his loss in ue misfortune 
which befell hb friend the Captain on 
the same day, by falling with his horse, 
and haYing a bone of his spine broken* 
This brave and accomplished indi- 
vidual, however, recovered after a 
month's suffering, and is now, we be- 
iieve, a British Resident at one of tJie 
Bative courts. Even the bagpage was 
partly found, a troop of the irregular 
eavafnr belonging to the division Inv- 
inggalloped to the village of the thieves 
and soiled the head man. To ransom 
him, the villagers brought back the 
camel and the chief part of the plunder. 
The plate had by some chance escap- 
ed, and their prize was copper I 

From the heat of the weather the 
march was now chiefly by night. On the 
3d of April, they moved at midnight 
for a march of twenty-two miles to 
Shoovy, which was completed by the 
cavalry before six, and by the inmntnr 
«t half-past eight o'clock. On this 
march they first met with the speo- 
tade, afterwards so familiar to tneir 
eyes, of a Beloocby left weltering, 
when he had been shot, doubtless in 
the act of plunder. This gives rise 
to some striking observations. 

** We stopped to examine the 
eorpse. It was that of a powerftil 
athletie man, whose luxuriant, raven- 
black tresses fell in rich thick curis 
-about hk shoulders ; the picturesq[ue 
head- dress of the Belooonies being 
their natural hur, allowed to grow as 
wildly and profusely as nature per* 
mittcd, andj^fi€r Aoir, mfidler,ghtiiff 
kmg curfy ringleii, Ikave never seen/ 
• While on thb sntgect, I may mention, 
that, in croasing the des^t, we found 
ourselves In contact with a new tribf, 
•of much finer fsatures, and more athle^ 
4ic hvil\ and greater height than ai^ 



we had left in Slnd. I have seldom 
seen a countenance of a sweeter, milder 
expression, or more deeply interesting 
to contemplate, than that of the repre- 
sentative and relation of Mirout Khan 
of Rhelaut, the governor of Gunda- 
va.** He thinks it even like the pic- 
tures of the Italian punters represent- 
ing tile most sacred of all counte- 
nances. 

At this station, two of the thieves 
caught in the fact were ordered to 
be hanged on the road-side. The 
head of the village seems to have had 
a due sense of the nail ve character; 
for when ordered under a penalty not 
to suffer them to be taken down from 
the treed, *' You must then hang 
them very high, and cut away the 
branches,** said the head man, ''for 
my people will take them down, for 
the sake of stealing the ropes." The 
doctor obj^ts to this punishment, on 
the ground that the people had been 
thieves from their cradle, and accus- 
tomed to knavery and murder, and 
therefore not to be judged by our mo- 
rality. But we do not hang men for 
a dencienev of their moral sense, but 
for the mischief of their actions— a 
mischief which they know to be such, 
as well as the most abstraet moralist 
alive* And as that mischief, in this 
case the loss of camels and baggage^ 
to say nothing of bloodshed, might 
involve the loss of many lives, or the 
ruin of the army, the most effectual 
way to put a stop to the villa^y was 
elcHirly the best. But on the question 
of to^ way, we agree with the writer, 
that hanging was not the best. A 
ffood fiogging on the bare back would 
have had much more effect by way of 
an example. The man once hanged, 
there was an end of the lesson, as well 
as of the ruffian himself; in >a day or 
two, in that climate, he must be thrown 
into a hole imd forgotten. But the 
fellow who went bikck to his tribe» 
w^ bastinadoed, or soundly scouiged, 
carried his moral with him where- 
ever he went; his story would be 
known — ^his back would be a plaeard 
—and his toes a proclamation. That 
the individual in person -would be 
cured of his propensities for lifis 
was not impioDable; and the gal- 
lant Beloochies, who bad an oppor- 
tunitv of sedng the condition of his 
eutim, .would not nnnatermlly be iop 
doocd to consider whether even a 
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camel was worth such an excoriation. 
We even think that this iLind of dis- 
cipline might he advantageously adopt- 
ed on a larger scale than it is at home. 
Confinement is laughed at, and tran* 
sportation is but travelling; yet^ 
hanging will not be permitted by com- 
mon humanity. Stil!> the public must 
be protected, and though the old cus- 
tom of flogging at the cart's tail would 
now he jusdy regarded as ofl^ensive to 
public feelings; yet flogging wilhin 
the jail, in the presence-of the sheriff, 
would be the appropriate punishment 
for all thieves, and would undoubted- 
ly he the most instructive and effec- 
tive warning to larceny, great and 
little. 

The troops now reached the Bolan 
Pass, which has been so much talked 
of. The march through it, wholly 
unimpeded by any but its internal obK 
Btacles, occupied the division of ca- 
valry with which the writer moved* 
during 'no less than Hx days. The 
description is formidable. On the 
12th, the infantry and the cavalry 
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to a thousand feet ; while every whero 
in the face of the rocks were excava- 
tions, partly natural, partly artificial, 
which bore unquestionable signs of 
having been inhabited by rnflians 
more savage than the scene. <^ The 
heart ach^ to think of what men had 
seen and manhood suffered in this hor- 
rible wilderness." This march of ten 
miles formed the lower strength of 
the Pass ; they had to cross the river 
seventeen times. In the winter it 
must be impassable by any animal that 
treads the ground. On the fourth 
march they reached Aubigoud, ('< the 
last water,'*) a place where the Bolan 
sinks into the ground, and percolates 
into the lower valley. Thev here 
first felt the high mountain air ; the 
thermometer was ^already fallen to 
g4o|*'.a heat almost sufficient to 
roast an ox in England, but which 
they felt a relief. Another march 
brought them to the Sur-i- Bolan, 
(spring of the Bolan ;) from this they 
were urged to a march of twenty* 
eight miles, as there was no water to 



marched from Daudur in the plain, f be expected between this fonntun< 



and in three hours reached the en- 
trance of the Pass, a valley at its out- 
let not half a mile wide, the first hills 
reaching in ranges not more than four 
hundred feet high ; the Bolan river, 
with a broad^ shallow, pebbly bed, 
winding across and across the valley. 
At the very entrance, appeared signs 
of the ''seat of gentle swains thatusa- 
ftlly occupied the banks of the Bolan. 
Midway up the hiU was seen an open- 
ing, presenting, when examined, the 
heau-ideal of the robber's cave in Gil 
Bias, being the upper ventilator to an 
excavation, entered by a tunnel be- 
low, through which only one horse 
could be carefully led at a time ; but 
within, equal in area to accommodate 
a hundred men. The approach to 
this gateway was well concealed. The 
place spoke for itself, and a fitter ha- 
bitation for men of blood, or a more 
appropriate locality for deeds of vio- 
lence, cannot be well imagined." 

After an advance of three miles, the 
Pass became still more difficult, nar- 
rowing to about two hundred yards, 
with hills a thousand feet high on 
either side. The day was excessively 
hot, the thermometer at 1 10<* I The 
next day's march was through a stiU 
narrower gorge, not fifty feet broad, 
the mountains rising perpendicularly 



head and Sir-i-Aub, in Affghanistan. 
They now met with a characterirtie 
adventure. 

The concluding ten miles of the Pass 
were through a fearfully wild ravine, 
winding zigzag, like the teeth of a Maw, 
between frightfully overhang^g pre- 
cipices, with the clear blue sky above, 
deepened in colour by the sombre 
shade in which they moved at the bot- 
tom of the gorp^e. ^ After they had 
marched about six miles, an alarm was 
given in front, that some stragglers of 
the enemy's plunderers were seen, and 
on turning round one of the rudest 
and strongest defiles of the Pass into 
an open space, where accessible hills 
on either hand receded in rounded 
bluff headlands instead of pr^pices, 
they saw a party of probably a hnn- 
dred men scrambling eagerly to get 
over the ridge of the hill, and out of 
sight The hills on the left still com- 
manded the Fin; several of the enemy 
were seen ensconced in the cUfiSs, and 
our deputv Judge-advocate-general ' 
look occasion to dismonnt from Ids 
horse, and fire a rifle at one of them. 
Speaking professionally of our fugle- 
man, *' It was sending up a charge 
which heconld not bring home.*' But 
the fellow's fire in return was more e^ 
fective^ and a horse was shot ; imme- 
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dfiately a deflnltorj fire was opened 
anew by the rest w his eonpany. 

The doctor endentl/ thinks that 
the sharpshooter had maeh better have 
kept hhmelf stiD, and we think so too, 
«nd eren more strongly than the doe* 
tor. These men had offered no in- 
jnry whatever they mi^t have in- 
tendedy and a life taken on ehance was 
eertainlj not eonfbrmable to the jos- 
tiee with whieh this milHarj Iftwrer 
flDght be supposed conversant. The 
resnh, too* might have been peritous. 
** Our infantry were at kast three miles 
fai rtie rear, oar arlUlery a stage a-head, 
we had only 800 of her Majest/s 4th 
drM;9on89 and about the same strength 
of the Ist Bombay eavahry. Srz hun- 
dred horsemen hi a narrow defile had 
great reason to be thankfol that the 
attack did not eommenee natil jnst as 
we had emerged from it, and, most 
happily for ns, the baggage was in 
front. The order was issued to 
push on» and in a few minutes 
we were clear of the danger T* How- 
ever, they had not wholly escaped, 
for on their putting up, to ascertain 
casualties, they found that one Euro- 
pean and three natives were wounded, 
six horses killed, and a few slightly 
wounded. *< This was cheap, indeed, 
compared with what it might have 
been;*' for, as he subsequently ob- 
serves, had they been attacked in the 
middle instead of the end of the Pass, 
and had thenumber of men whom they 
saw around them — fully 300, probably 
as many more not seen, for many 
were evidently there — thrown up 
breastworks to block the road, no- 
where fifty yards across, and rolled 
stones down the hills, but few of the 
party would, probably, have survived 
to tell the tale of the Bolan Pass. 
As it was, the ofSccr commanding, 
and the doctor, lost each a camel 
loaded with baggage. 

At length they reached the end of 
this difficult entrance to the country 
of the bold Affghan. ^ steep ascent, 
of about 500 feet in half a mile, suit- 
ably concluded this fearful succession 
of defiles — and they stood on the table 
land. Reaching Siri-Aub, and halt- 
ing on the Idth to refresh their horses, 
they enjoyed the first sight of a conn- 
tr'y, European in all its freshness, and 
tropical in the magnificent luxuriance 
of its productions. They had ascend- 
ed 6000 feet from Daudur, at the foot 



of the hills. Wa^ bow b<^ed below 
200^ of Fahrenheit. The maximum 
of the Ihermometer was 88**, the ni- 
nimnm 50^, at snnset 65* At Daudur 
the maximum had been 106^, minfr- 
flsnm 82<*, the sunset 96^. « The 
pleasnrable sensatioBof the EuropeaB 
efimate was not to be deecribed. We 
were never weary of admiring the 
apring blossoms of iris and harebell, 
with which the tnrf was enameUed. 
The cultivation round the village was 
equally new, finely irrigated l^lds of 
lucerne and clover ; the sprhig wl^eat 
was pale green, m the first Made, not 
a span high, while, in the country be* 
low the Pass, the yellow harvest was 
ahneady ripe, and the reaping hail 
commenced. 

The Affghan country is evidently 
one of those table lands, which, by a 
most striking and admiraUe arrange* 
ment of Pr^riden<;e, u to be found in 
the torrid regions of the globe. Thms, 
in the central regions of Hindostan 
we find the Mysore country, a vast 
region raised into a purer and cooler 
atmosphere, and approached by ghatUe, 
or defiles, perfectly similar to those by 
which the road ascends to Affghanistan. 
Central Africa is similarly a vast ele- 
vated region, directly under the line ; 
and though yet too little known for 
any exact description, evidently sharing 
the advantages of the temperate zones. 
We find the same disposition in South 
America, where under the very equa- 
tor ascends an immense region almost 
European in its breezes, its beauty, and 
its productions. These are evidently 
a part of an original system for either 
the occasional refreshment of the races 
destined to settle in the lower countries, 
and thus forming great repositories of 
health and fertility for the fevered 
dwellers in the burning plain ; or pos- 
sibly intended even for the superior 
gurpose of propagating a race of man- 
er vigour and more intelligent mind, 
formed to retain the national character 
in its highest tension, and to raise the 
whole population to a nobler standard 
of mental and bodily power. It is true, 
the moral effects have but imperfectly 
followed in India ; but it is to be recol- 
lected that savage governments mako 
savage nations ; that the utter absence 
of an intelligent or scriptural religion 
has given them up to the dominion 
of the grosser appetites ; and that tho 
great experiment of freedom and edu- 
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cation conjoined, must be tried before 
we can pronoance that this fiae ar- 
rangement of nature is incapable of 
administering to the substantial dig- 
nity of man. 

On the 20th of April, the column 
marched to Quetta, the capital of the 

grovince of Sbaul, a capital of hoyels, 
ut surrounded bj scenes of singular 
beauty. Until their tents arrived, 
they rested in ^ a noble orchard." 
They were here astonished at the 
profusion of fruits. We recommend 
the description to the best regards 
of onr Horticultural Societies, which 
with so much boasting, and such ex- 
pense, and probably with such zeal, 
have hitherto done so little in im- 
proving either the plenty or the spe- 
cies of the fruits of England. En 
pctssant, it is really remarkable that 
all our fruits are to the full as dear as 
they were fifty years ago, and not an 
atom better. Our fetes, in fact they 
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have chiefly degenerated into' flowei- 
shows, and a new apple at half price, or 
a good potatoe at any price, is beyond 
their most exalted achievement. Let 
them read Dr Kennedy and learn of 
the savage Affghan. *' Fine standardf^ 
of the size of forest-trees, apple^ 
pear, peach, apricot, and plum, 
were surmounted and overhung with 
gigantic vines, which, wreathing' 
round the trunks and extending to the 
remotest branches, festooned from tree 
to tree in a wild luxuriance of growth, 
such as I had never dreamt of seeing^ 
in fruit-trees and the vine. It was 
the first month in spring, and ther 
were covered with blossoms which 
perfumed the air, and presented a fea- 
ture of horticultural beauty surpassing* 
description.*' We shall conclude with 
this extract, though the remainder of 
the work might supply materids of 
very graceful thought and very im* 
portant interest. 
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A PERSONAL NABRATIVB OF A JOURNEY FROM HEEAUT TO OtJRENBOURGf 
ON THE CASPIAN, IN 1840, BT CAPTAIN SIR RICHMOND 8HAKE8PBAR. 

[This b a narratiTe consisting of the journsl taken by the author upon his 
route in 1840. Being a subaltern in the army of the Indus after the taldng 
of GhuzneOf he was employed upon an important diplomatic mission, the 
object of which was to obtain the withdrawal of the Russian army, which was 
at that period adranoing upon, and within three days' march of, the city of 
Khyva. Sir R. Shakespear, baring marched from Heraut to Khyra, was 
successful in the arrangement of a treaty between the Khan of Rhyra and the 
Russian General, the prominent conditions of which were, on the part of the 
latter, that he should wiUidraw the Russian army within the limits of the Rus* 
sian empire ; on the part of the former, that the Kbvvans should restore to the 
Russians all the Rusuan prisoners who had been taken and held in slavery by 
the Muscovan subjects of the Khan of Khy va. The detention of these prison- 
ers had always formed the pretext of Russia for its adrance against the khan*s 
dominions ; and, in order to destroy this effectually for the future. Sir R. S. 
guaranteed to the Russians the restoration of aU the prisoners within the 
Khan's dominions-— and for this purpose, personally undertook to collect 
and march Uiem in safety into Russia. He accordingly liberated and took 
charge of these prisoners, upwards of 500, and wi£h the whole number 
crossed from Khyya to the Caspian. He left the prisoners at Ourenbourg^ 
passed through Russia, being eyery where receivea with enthusiasm by the 
countrymen of the prisoners, and on his arrival at St Petersburg obtained 
a ratiOcation of the treaty from the Emperor, and had the honour of receiving 
his thanks publicly. 

On his arrival in England, he received promotion and rank for his services^ 
and is now Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal army^ 
at present in the Khyber pass on its way to relieve General Sale.] 

On the 11th of May 1840, a packet pnte me to carry out the wishes of 

arrived at Heraut, from Sir W. H. Government, and on the evening of 

Macnaghten, with important instruc- the 13th I made my farewell call on 

tions for Captain Abbott. Asthisoffi* the Vuzeer, Yar Biahomed Khan, 

cer was absent from Khyva, Major who insisted on accompanying me to 

Todd considered it advisable to de- my halting-place, a village about two 
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miles from the city. This is certainly 
a delightful part of the world to one 
fond of excitement. A fortnight ago, 
I was thinking of patting coloured 
glass in my windows, and making 
other alterations in my quarters, as 
there appeared every prospect of my 
remaining at Heraut for many a day ; 
it was then decided that I should go 
with despatches to Cabool, and, just 
as my arrangements were completed 
for this trip, I received instructions to 
move towards Rhy va ! If I fail in 
getting to Khy va before the Russians 
drive the Khan Huzarut from that 
city, I have every chance of being 
carried awav in the uproar 5 the whole 
country will be in confusion, and, 
though my party is a respectable one, 
it is any thing but invmcible ; the 
chances, however, are in my favour, 
as all the chiefs through whose coun- 
try I pass are in friendly correspon- 
dence with us, and each of them knows 
that civilitv to me is sure to be pro- 
fitable to mm. In short, the chances 
of distinction are so great, and the 
hazard so slight, that the heart of even 
a wren would be gladdened by the 
prospect. I halted until the evening 
of the 14th to take leave of all my na- 
tive friends, and the party of English- 
men with whom I have been so long 
and so intimately associated. Tbo 
farewell of the Affghans is full of 
ceremony ; prayer foOows prayer, and 
one unacquainted with their character 
could not believe that the man who 
in the most solemn manner calls npon 
God to bless yon— to take you into hie 
keeping— who prays that your jonmey 
may be propittous — it is difficult for 
an Englishman to believe that, while 
80 doing, a native of this country, if 
he does not mean any thing worse^ 
means only the performance of a 
mere ceremony. But such is the cus- 
tom of the country, and in sooth, on 
every occasion they have the name 
of God on their lips, though thehr 
hearts are far from nim. How diffe- 
rent was the parting with my English 
friends and companions! Ah, well! 
good-luck to them, and may I again 
fall amongst such worthy and gentle- 
manly men. An old Persian gentle- 
man was, I think, shicere in his good 
wbfaet, an old Hajee, who, one way or 
another, has received some favours at 
my hands. He appeared much dis- 
tressed, and talked about the dangers 
of the road, ftc. . Wishing to cheer my 
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old friend, I told him I should study the 
art of mule- driving on the journey, so 
that, when sold to the Incomans, I 
might be able to make myself useful. 
He was much horrified, and when he 
had finbhed his hurried exclamations 
of "God forbid I" &c., he said he 
hoped better things, though he con- 
fessed that the hour of my departure 
was far from favourable, and much 
similar to the one on which Colonel 
Stoddart started for Bokhara! lurged, 
that though there was much sense ia 
his remark, still I hoped we had out- 
witted the evil fates by leaving the 
city by the Maleck, instead of the 
Kootubchak gate, which would have 
been the direct road. Hb reply was 
made in a solemn voice, ** Colonel 
Stoddart, though going in the sam^ 
direotion as yourself, made a muck 
greater circmt than vou, for he left 
the city by the Candahar gate, and 
yet you see the result.*' This was a 
very pleasing and gratifying remark 
of the old gentleman ; but not wbh* 
ing for any more such consoiationt 
I turned the subject on hb own af- 
fairs, and then bade him good.by. 

My party consbts of the Casee, 
Moollah Mahomed Hassan, who, from 
lib being somewhat of a conspirator* 
we have been in the habit of oallinc 
<< Brutui^' — hb ion, Mahomed Daood, 
an active young fellow, who is so fond 
of adventure that he cheerfully leaves 
his young wife to come with us— 
Rhoda Woordee Khan, a man of old 
but ruined family, who ought to be 
faithful, if there is such a thing as 
gratitude in thbpart of the world ;— 
and lastly, Fazil Khan, a fine specimen 
of the troopers of the irregular horse 
of India, true as steel, fearing neither 
man nor devil, and obeying the orders 
of hb immediate superior to the very 
letter. Brutus, I should say, b about 
60 years old ; he is a man of con« 
slderable rank, a MtfoUah and 
Cazee, whose family in former years 
possessed great influence and wealth 
in the valley of Heraut ; he b pas- 
sionate and violent, but of unflinching 
courage, and has much influence witk 
the tribes I shall have to pass through ; 
hb opinion of his own rank and con* 
sequence is verv great. Hb sob is 
invahuble; he looks after the borsei^ 
loads the mules, ties my turban, helps 
to cook the dinner, and appears at 
that meal in a good dress, humour, 
and appetite. £iioda Woordeo pro- 
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oeeds more leiBorely about hit work | 
he U a quiet gentlemanly man, bleM- 
ed with a most luxuriant beard, and 
whether dootoring a mule or eating 
his food, he is always sedate, and 
seems to think a good deal, but nerer 
speaks if he ean help it. Fszil Khan 
is, simply, the most £uthfal, single- 
hearted creature I hare ever met with. 
With the above party I am to dine, 
breakfast, and associate for an un« 
known time, and I would not change 
any of them. In addition to the aboTe, 
IhaTeseven Demauk Kipchag troopers 
from the Vuzeer, who look as if they 
were good men for work. One Of 
them is called '' the Wolf,'' from a 
curious habit which he is said to pos- 
sess of rushing into danger. I dare 
say we shall have occasion to put hii 
vaunted courage to the test. 

I am writing this at 9 ▲. m., on the 
15th May, not having bad time, in the 
ipnltiplicity of arrangements previous 
to my departure, to keep a journal. I 
took leave at sunset yesterday of my 
brother officers, at about five miles 
from the city. All the mules had 
passed us, and the only absentees were 
Mahomed Daood and KhodaWoordee. 
Brutus explained the absence of the 
former, by saying he had sent him on 
duty to the city ; but Khoda Woordee*s 
absence could only be imagined by 
supposing he was thinking of some- 
thing which every body else had for- 
gotten. The march was to Porwannah, 
about six and a half miles through the 
range of hills north of Heraut; a 
capital road, fine moonlight, and only 
one false alarm on the route. Just as 
I had taken off my boots and called 
for a pipe, Rhoda Woordee galloped 
into the court, saying, that when close 
to the halting-place he had been chased ; 
that a poor wretch, who was on foot 
tn his company, had been seised, he 
feared, by the seven horsemen fi*om 
whom he had thought it judicious to 
flee. He begged that I would allow 
him to take some of the Kipchag 
troopers and go to the rescue of his 
eompanion. I consented, and had 
some idea of going mvself ; but I am 
glad I did not, for while Brutus was 
groaning and praving for his son 
Mahomed Daood, who, he feared, must 
have fallen into the hands of Khoda 
Woordee's pursuers, in came young 
Daood in convulsions of laughter, 
saving, that seeing some one riding 
a-nead of hJm^ and wishlDg to have a 
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chat, he put his hocse to a canter^ and 
that the person a-head of him inorea- 
sing his pace, he (Mahomed Daood) 
called lustily to him, in the name of the 
Prophet, to poll in his horse, hot the 
louder be cried the quicker fled the 
leading horseman, who, I need hardly 
say, was Khoda Woordee, who for 
once thought too much, in as much aa 
he mistook a young stripling for '« seven 
Turcomans on aobupas.*' Some tim« 
afterwards, when my convulsions of 
laughter had somewhat subsided, I 
saw Khoda Woordee sneaking about 
the door of the ruin, which was my 
halting-place, and asked why he had 
remained behind the party? But I 
could not find it in roe to quia him» 
particularly as he gave an excelleBt 
reason for stopping behind. Old 
Brutus and I baa a good cup of tea, 
and sweetmeats, before going to bed| 
and the ** lovely moon smiled on our 
slumbers." We have just eaten a 
capital breakfast, without feeling the 
want of knives and forks, or tablep and 
chairs. I have been advised to adopt 
the Affghan dress on this trip, and find 
it far from an unpleasant costume, and 
—shall I confess it ?— -becoming. The 
most objectionable part is the nether 
garment, which, in direct opposition to 
an Englishman's ideas of fashion, is so 
preposterously wide as to be inconve* 
nient ; those made for me (I begged 
for small ones) have nearly a circum- 
ference of six feet for each legi In 
fact, as a facetious friend of mine ob* 
serves, *' the thing is not a pair of 
breeches, but a divided petticoat." 
Mine are of a bright red dolour, and 
my shirt is of the same blushing hue ; 
my coat is something like a long sur- 
tout, without a collar. It is made of 
a light blue chintz, and trimmed with 
cashmere shawl. The cloak is made 
very foil, with long sleeves, and of a 
light brown cdonr. The turban Is of 
white muslin, and arranged with great 
skill by Mahomed Daood, in larffefolds* 
The wristband is a light striped shawl, 
and the boots much like those of the 
Horse Guards, but with pointed toes. 
At Heraut I always founds when cofi* 
versing with a native of the country 
who had never before seen theEuropeali 
costume, that he was so absorbed by 
astonishment at the difference of dreifo 
that he could think of nothing else, 
and that instead of listening to my 
arguments he was eounting my but- 
tons. I have nearly 800 ducats tied 
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round my irdst nnder my clothes; 
and Brutus, FazU Khan, and two pri- 
Tate senrants, are similarly loaded in 
different amounts, making a total of 
1500 ducats, or about L.900. Our 
party consists of thirty, and we have 
thirty-five horses and mules. 

Jlfoy 16^.— KhooshRobat— Made a 
-very pleasant march yesterday of twelve 
and a half miles. The road generally 
excellent and the weather delightful. 
CrcHued a pretty litde stream, where 
are the remains of an old bridge. The 
Khoosh is a small stream ; the caravan- 
serai here is magnificent, large enough 
to quarter a brigade of infantry ; the 
roof is still in good order ; I could not 
get any tradition concerning it. About 
halfway we passed a reservoir of wa- 
ter. Thesebuildings prove the wealth 
and generosity of former kings, who 
little thought that their workt would 
last longer than thmr own fames. 

May 17M.— Rilla-i-Juppat, forty- 
five and a half nules. I am ashamed to 
say quite knocked up. I rode an Arab 
horse, who could not walk with the 
Turcomans, and shook me dreadfully. 
We stopped at two places on the road, 
one for a cup of tea and the other 
for a few hours' deep. The first seven- 
teen miles of the road are truly beau- 
tiful; you cross over the crest of 
the hills, which must be, I should 
say, at an elevation of 7000 feet. 
There are hundreds of hills sloping 
off in all directions, and covered with 
the most luxuriant g^rass ; every variety 
of cdour was to be found in tlM weeds, 
and every little valley had its own 
peculiar stream of the purest water. 
The Herautees may well boast of the 
beauties of Bad Khyss (as this part 
of the country is called) in spring. 
The remainder of the road is in some 
places destitute of water. Saw seve- 
ral khails with laige fiocks of cattle. 
When we passed the khails old Brutus 
was very anxious to make some little 
show, so the troopers fell into some- 
thkig like order, the mules got an 
extra hint to step out, and my running 
Ibotman was requested to dismount, 
and place himself a-head of his mas- 
ter. This was all very grand, as the 
little boy's book has it ; but, alas I all 
the men of the khails were absent, and 
the women and children hardly d^gned 
to come out of their black tents to 
look at us. Brutus, however, had the 
satisfaction of passing in state a con- 
aiderable kafilith bound for H^ut. 



A rather amusing conversation took 
place between Brutus and an old Tur- 
coman who had joined our party. The 
latter ventured to hint that the nether 
garment of the Affghans was a littk 
too large, and by this remark brought 
down a torrent of ridicule from the 
old conspirator, according to whom 
Turcomans are mere savages, who dip 
a bit of bread into a melted sheep's 
tail, and pronounce a long and solemn 
grace over this ttual. The old Tur- 
coman was very wroth, and as the dis- 
pute appeared to get too warm, I 
came to the Tartar's rescue, saying, 
that the best soldiers were those who 
cared least for their food and com- 
forts ; and that, as for the Afghans, 
they required one mule for their tur- 
ban, and another for their nether gar- 
ments. Old Brutus is a surprising 
old gentleman for work ; when every 
one of the party but he and the Wolf 
wbhed to stop, he persisted in pushing 
on, and I could onlv get a little rest 
by throwing myself off my horse and 
calling for my servants. The cause 
of all this haste is to get out of the 
country of the Jumsheedees Demauks, 
who are said to be notorious and ex- 
pert thieves. Thb place b on the 
banks of the Khoosh River. Plenty 
of grass. 

May \%th. — Yesterdav evening I 
made the acquaintance of a patriardi 
amongst the Jumsheedees, a very plea- 
sing old gentleman, of mild and win- 
nhig manner. He took us to hb khail 
near the road, and gave us buttermilk, 
and sent his son to show us the road. 
Hb khail was a laige one ; the khur- 
gahs, of which there were about 
twenty, were arranged in lines, and 
the calves and bmbs inside the square. 
The females seemed very busy at their 
domestic arrangements, and the chil- 
dren fat and happy. My old friend 
said he had suffered very much from 
the Persian force, which, during the 
late siege of Herant, was sent to thb 
valley ; he and all hb tribe, with every 
moveable thing, retreated to thehiUs; 
but they fied so precipitately, and to 
so great a dbtance, that they loat 
several hundred cattle. We marched 
eighteen miles during the night s the 
first half of the road b through the 
differentlittle valleys close to the banks 
of the Khoosh, the remaining distance 
b along the bed of the river, which 
you cross at a tolerable ford. 
At sunrise 9tart9d ^^in, and movod 
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twelve miles along the banks of the 
Khoosh. Oar place of rest during 
the heat of the day was ill chosen ; 
heat great, flies troablesome, grass 
indifferent, and water distant. Total 
distance thirty miles. 

May 19/A.— Travelled six and three- 
qaarter hours last night ; road gene- 
rally good, bat many quicksands in 
crossing the Khoosh ; in one of them 
the Wolf got a most effectual ducking, 
and lost his gun, which, however, we 
found again after some search. The 
sleeping-place was in a damp grassy 
spot; but if it had been in the bed 
of the river, I don't think I should 
have objected, being most completely 
tired. At sunrise loaded and mount- 
ed again, and marched five and a 
quarter hours: total distance forty- 
four miles, to the Moorghaub, a 
muddy, rapid stream, the banks of 
which are thickly fringed with tame- 
risk jungle. Here we found a ka<» 
fllah of grain bound for Heraut, and 
a man with a note from the Cazee of 
Yellatoon to Major Todd, in which I 
found it written that Captain Abbott 
had not only succeeded in stopping 
the advance of the Russian armv, but 
had reached St Petersburg, and pro- 
cured an order for the return of the 
force and the destruction of the forts. 
I don't believe this, though what on 
earth could make this Cazee of Yella- 
toon write such a falsehood, is diffi- 
cult to imagine. At any irate, I shall 
go on to Khy va ; I have decided on 
sending the Wolf back with this let- 
ter ; he promises to reach Heraut in 
two days, and to return to me at 
Merve on the sixth day from this 
date. 

May 2Qth. — Before starting yester- 
day, the Cazee came to my tent and 
said that three Turcomans were car- 
rying away some natives of Heraut as 
slaves. On coming out, I found young 
Daood had seized the bridle of the 
leading Turcoman, and was bringing 
the party to our camp. There were 
ten slaves, two females, and the rest 
boys^^mere children. I am ashamed 
to say that I was silly enough to let 
m^ anger lead me into the absurdity 
of expressing the disgust and horror 
which 1 felt, and was guilty of the 
folly of lecturing Turcomans on the 
evil of their ways. The poor chil- 
dren seemed thin and harassed, but 
not the least frightened, nor very 
anxious for their release | though it is 
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possible that fear of the three Turco- 
mans prevented their speaking out oa 
this subject. I asked Brutus to sit 
by me and write the names of the 
slaves, of their relatives, and the peo- 
ple who sold them. They had beea 
sold, it appeared, by the Jumsheedeea 
and Hazarehs. I had no power to 
rdease these poor creatures, and had 
I taken upon myself to do so, I should 
most probably nave defeated the ob- 
ject of my mission, which will amongst 
other things, I hope, lead to the ces- 
sation in toto of this most detestable 
traffic. Had I turned the poor chil- 
dren loose, they would soon have been 
retaken. We let the party therefore 
go, and passed them again about three 
miles from the river. Both the fe- 
males and the smallest of the boys 
were mounted on the cameb. I trust 
that this humane arrangement was not 
made merely while I was passing. My 
party could not be restrained from 
showering curses on the Turcomans ; 
and Fazil Khan begged me with moist 
eyes to release the slaves. We moved 
this night twenty-two miles; plenty 
of wood and grass along the road, 
which is generally good, though there 
are some steep sandy ascents. The 
valley of the Moorghaub, along which 
we are now moving, is narrow, and 
bounded by sand-hills, which are co- 
vered with bushes of camel-thorn and 
other stunted herbs. The valley itself 
has a fine soil, and has been highlv 
cultivated in former years, but it is 
now deserted. Stopped to sleep and 
feed the cattle for a few hours, and 
started a little after sunrise; passed 
a place called Sundook Koochan. 
Connected with this spot is a tradition, 
viz., *' That once upon a time a box 
fell to the ground here.'* (The ark?) 
This is all I could get from the Tur- 
comans, who grinned and said, ** Yes, 
a box fell there, and therefore it is 
called Sundook Koochan.'* 

May 21«/. — Started before sunset, 
and marched twenty-two miles. This 
particular spot is much dreaded by 
travellers and kafilahs, as the Turka 
Turcomans often cross it when on 

{dundering excursions. Veir heavy 
ungle on this part of the road, which 
B still along the Moorghaub; slept, 
and fed the cattle at about two miles 
from the Bund-i- Yellatoon, or bank 
which throws the water of Uie Moor- 
ghaub into the canal of Yellatoon. The 
flood this year has b«en so ^reat at 
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completely to destroy this bank^ and 
the canal is oontequently dry. At 
sunrise, started a^ain, and mored ten 
mllbs ; heat oppressire ; total distance 
ddrty-two miles. 

May 22^.— Marched nineteen miles 
to the camp of a fHendly Turcoman, 
who did his " little possible " to malLO 
me comfortable, and brought me his 
son And a colti both of which he said 
were my property. I of course thanked 
him, but I told him that I only re- 
ceived one kind of Peshkush, (pre- 
sent,) Tiz. slaves. At sunrise moved 
eight miles to Yellatoon, where there 
is a goremor and cazbe. Old Brutus 
Wiis very anxious, when we came near 
this place, to see whether these wor- 
thies would come out to meet us, and 
at one time he fondly hoped they had 
done us that honour ; for beiog short- 
sighted, and seeing some troopers 
codling towikrds us, a complacent 
smile crossed his coarse features, and 
stroking his beard, he muttered, " Af- 
ter all, they are Mussulmen;** but 
Daood soon dispelled the charming 
illusion, saying, ** Oh father I these 
are dogs and sons of dogs, and have 
sent servants to meet us." Great was 
the old man's ire, and deeply he vowed 
not to enter their tents; but seeing 
several people collected a little dis- 
tance off, I made up to them, and, on 
dbmounting, found they were the au- 
thorities of Tellatoon. They gave 
me a hearty, though rough welcome, 
atid led me to a tent which had been 
pitched for the occasion. One or two 
wbrds of prayer, and a stroke of the 
beard, took place immediately we 
were seated, and raisins and bread 
were brought in and devoured. The 
Turcomans have not the slightest pre- 
tensions to politeness; they do ex- 
actly whatever suits their fancy, and 
expect their guest to please himself 
in every way. They have one cus- 
tom which I found sufficiently trouble- 
some: they consider it unpolite to 
Itove their guest alone, and unless 
you keep the door shut, you have a 
constant flood of visiters, who enter, 
sit down, stroke their beards, and exit. 
Last year the governor of Yellatoon 

stole Mahomed Daood's cloak, at 

least so sayeth firulus. This governor is 
of th^ same ti-ibe as the tChau ttuzarut, 
uuon wbbni he is entirely dependent 
He Is much interest^ in making it 
believed that ihh Russians have re- 
tt«ated, and seemA much roKed if any 



one doubts this circumstance. Thii 
advance of the Russians on one 8ide» 
and our own in Affghanistan on the 
other, have greatly alarmed the more 
intelligent among the Asiatics, who 
say, " Do you think we are such dolts 
as not to perceive what will be the 
end of all this ? You and the Rus- 
sians will meet and shake hands, and 
we shall be crushed in the operation.*' 
Just as I was leaving Yellatoon, the 
governor brought me two superb 
hawks, which he begrged me to accept* 
I pleaded the impossibility of carrying 
them with me ; upon this he imme- 
diately gave me an old man to take 
care of them, and the only way of es- 
cape was to give the old man a couple 
of ducats, and tell him to look after 
the hawks until my return. Brutot 
says that the birds are celebrated for 
their speed, and worth at least four 
slaves each. 

May 23d, — Marched last night 
about ten miles, good road, and this 
morning came to Merve, about twelve 
more. There is a small shell of a 
fort here, and a considerable bacar. 
We are shut up in a small enclosure, 
and no one allowed to come and see 
us. The authorities of this place were 
very anxious that Brutus should halt 
at some other spot, but he has refused 
most stoutly to leave me ; he is so en- 
raged at the treatment which I have 
received, that he has done nothing 
since our arrival but abuse the fathers, 
grandfathers, and relations of otf Tur- 
comans, and he now appears to be 
much relieved. For my part, I am 
heartily glad of the arrangement, and 
trust the exclusion of visiters will be 
continued, tiiough officially I have 
remonstrated against it. The gover- 
nor, in reply to my question^ ** Whe- 
ther the Khan Huzarut of Khyva 
wished me to be treated as a prisoner 
during my stay at Merve ? ** nas sent 
a very humble answer, saying that he 
feared some of my property would 
be stolen, and my rest disturbed by 
visiters, and that therefbre he pre- 
vented any Turcomans from enter- 
ing the square assigned for my resi- 
dence. 

May 24M. — Brutus very anxious 
ibr the visit of the goternor, but I feel 
confident he will not do us that honour. 
To-morrow is the grand market-day, 
and horses, cainels, graiu, and slaves, 
may be had in gl^at abundance. I 
xduat buy camdtei aft I bnit to eanjr 
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water and grain for ten days for my 
partr. 

Mc^ 25M.— The governor sent his 
serrant to say he conld not call, as he 
was in mourniag for his brother, who, 
by the way, died eight nionths back ; 
he wants me to call on liim> bnt this 
I have not agreed to. I said, if he 
bad made the excuse the first day I 
would have called ; but as he was a 
servant of the Khan Huzarut> who 
was our friend, I thought it due to the 
latter to make the customary present 
before leaving, so I sent a UashmerO 
shawl. He is a dog, but it is as well 
to throw him a bone, as I am com- 
pelled to pass through his kennel. 
The Wolf returned to me before sun- 
set; he reached Heraut from the 
Moorghaub, a distance of 140 miles, 
in 36 hours ; at Heraut he got a A-esh 
horse, and rejoined roe at Merve, a 
distance of 260 miles, in 105 hours! 
He has brought mo an English news- 
paper dated 4th March, 82 days from 
London to Merve I Before his arrival 
I was talking over with Brutus the 
chance of his getting safelv through 
the perils of the journey ; '* Why," said 
Brutus, *' fatigue can*t kill him, and 
no one in this country wUl kill him, 
for it is more profitable to sell him ; 
and as the Wolf has already been 
three times sold to the Turcomans, a 
fourth will make no ^reat difference.** 
The horse he has ridden here from 
Heraut is ruined ; if he survives, he 
can never be of service during this 
journey, his back being dreadfully 
wounded by the saddle. It may be 
as well to describe here the khurgab, 
niterally donkey-house,) which is the 
awelling of the Turcoman tribes. 
I am now living in one which is 
eighteen feet high. The wall b five 
feet hiffhf and is formed of dried 
willow boughs, crossing each other 
diagonally. At each cross a leather 
thong is passed through both the 
pieces of willow, so that the whole 
can be shut up and placed on a camel. 
This wall is first pitched, and a broad 
strap of carpeting passed round it# 
binding it to a doorwinr. The roof 
Is formed of a ring of willow-boughs, 
having holes In it for the insertion of 
other willow-boughs, covered at one 
end, which radiate from the ring, and 
slope down to the wall, to the top of 
which they are firmly fixed i over 
this framework thiek felts are bound i 
and, with good carpet^ q^ the fioor, a 



dwelling is formed, which keeps out 
heat, cold, and rain, and Is easily re- 
moved to any other spot It is certainly 
better than any tent, and has the ad- 
vantage of excluding thieves. The 
camels are bought, the leather bags 
for water ready, all supplies laid in, 
and off we go to-morrow. 

May 26M. — Called after all on 
the governor. The fact is, I could 
not omit this attention without ap- 

rjaring to slight the Khan Huzarut. 
found a very old gentleman, with a 
very White beard, sitthig under an 
awning. He did not move one inch to 
receive me, (served me right for call- 
ing, and yet I think I was right, and 
the old fellow wrong, In spite of bis 
grey beard.) I fear I must bring this 
insult to the Khan Huzarut*s notice. 
Called immediately afterwards on the 
Rhuleefa, another greybeard, but a 
very different character ; he received 
me like a patriarch. This old gentle- 
man has very great Influence with all 
Turcomans, by whom he is much 
respected and trusted; he is considered 
almost a saint; and the Turcomans 
are only too glad to make him the 
distributor of their charitable dona- 
tions. I believe he b well worthy of 
the trust, though they say that some 
of hb attaches eat' an unconscionable 
share of the poor-rates. The Khu- 
leefa b a very small pian, of very 
quiet and retiring manners— a rara 
avis — a bashful Turcoman. Hb face 
b pleasing, notwithstandbg the loss 
of the bridge of hb nose, which waa 
caused by frost. From the Khuleefa's, 
I returned to m v own quarters — loaded, 
and started; heat very great; total 
dbtance twelve miles. The regular 
road crosses the river Moorghaub 
elose to the town, but the boat b in- 
jured, and we have followed the river 
m hope of finding a ford. I am the 
guest of a joUy-looking Turcoman, * 
whose khail b very extensive. My 
host speaks nothing but Turkee, and 
I know nothing of that language ; bnt 
I fanoy we both feel alike, for he 
brought me a bowl of buttermilk 
directly I arrived, and thb was 
exactly what I wanted. We have 
left ^e Salore Turcomans, and fallen 
amongst the Surruks ; the former are 
said to have 10,000, the latter 1^,000 
families. They appear very similar, 
except that the women here all wear 
red head-dresses of a curious shape. 
Bmtua b much fgandaUzed at their 
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weaiiog no veils. I have seen one or 
two tolerable beauties amongst them ; 
their morals are not spoken highly of, 
but thev appear to me to be quiet^ 
' careful housewives. There are seve- 
ral Jews at Merve, and, to my sur- 
prisoi I found one located heroi who 
astonished me by offering me 100 
ducats for a bill on Heraut. True to 
his caste» he asked exorbitant interest* 
He is now busy getting the fdr sex 
of this khail to make up covers for my 
horses' ears and bellies* a precaution 
necessary, owing to the number of 
venomous flies on the road we are 
taking. There are two roads from 
Merve to Khvva, or* as it is more 
generally called here, CorgnnJ. 
One is called the Rah-i-tukht, the 
other, the Rah-i-ehushmah ; we take 
the former, as it has more water. It 
is said, however, to be the longer by 
two or three stages. Brutus thinks 
the governor of Merve means to play 
us false. The man he has sent with 
us has suddenly decided that it is im- 
possible to take the Rah-l-tukht, as 
the river is not fordable. Brutus says 
that the other road is often dangerous ; 
and, at any rate, the camels we have 
with us are only sufficient to carry 
water and grain for our party, with 
the assistance of wells, and I have 
ascertained that for four days I 
should find no water whatever on the 
Rah-i-chnshmah; so sending for the 
guide, and hearing all the pro9 and 
con$ which he could urge, I told him 
that I had made up my mind either 
to return to Merve or to go by the 
Rah-i-tukht. He talked a good deal 
about impossibilities, &c., and went to 
make some enquiries. I hope, bv the 
assbtanee of the Jew, to turn his flank, 
by getting a guide from this khail. 
I had secured one at Merve, but the 
governor sent for him, and told him 
not to come with me. The Jew has 
succeeded in getting a guide for me, 
who agrees to take me halfway to 
Khyva, on condition that I give him 
his food while with me, and eight 
tillahs for his trouble. The demand 
is most exorbitant, but I see no other 
way of avoiding retumhog to Merve. 
May 27ih,'^ After many intrigues, 
on the part of the governor's ser- 
vant, to detain me and to prevent 
the guide I procured yesterday fit>m 
oominsr with me, I at last got away 
from the khail, and mareh^ sixteen 
miles; water andgrassabundant,carael- 



thom most luxuriant, wood rather 
scarce; stopt during the heat of the day* 
It now appears that the guide, who is 
to receive eight tillahs from me, only 
knows one road, and that that road is 
impassable; he has, however, he says, 
found a Turcoman who has just come 
across the desert from his khail on the 
Khyva road. In the evening, we 
moved seventeen miles and a quarter 
to the river Moorghaub; grass scarce, 
wood plentiful. 

May 28M. — Marched in the morn- 
ing flfteen miles along the banks 
of the Moorghaub, which we crossed 
at an excellent ford — the stream about 
thhrty yards wide^ three and a half feet 
deep, and bottom hard. The river 
is, however, full of quicksands, and 
the greatest care must be taken in 
searching for a good ford. There is 
but little grass on its banks, wood 
abundant, the air cool and pleasant. 
In the evening started again, intend- 
ing to make a long mareh, but at 
flve miles came on another stream; 
very foolishly tried to flnd the ford 
myself, and got into a bad quick- 
sand in which I nearly lost my horse. 
The mules and camels crossed lower 
down without any accident. The 
Wolf this day showed his carnivorous 
nature by killing and dividing one of 
m V two renudniog sheep without leave 
asked or given. I rather think he 
will in future see the necessity of con- 
trolling hb appetite within the rules 
of propriety. Amongst other things, 
he nad to walk the march through the 
heavy sand and under a hot sun in liis 
large riding boots. 

May 29th, JFh'cfoy.— The Tureo- 
man who b to receive eight tillahs from 
me, b missing; his mare trotted into 
our camp last night covered with mud 
and water, and we fear the poor 
wretch must have been drowned, as it 
b known that he could not swim: I 
have now only the guide whom he 
had provided for me to trust to. 
Moved this morning four miles, when 
we came to a third stream of tho 
Moorghaub, where we had difficulty 
in flnding a good ford. We are halt- 
ing on the bimk while the people go to 
seareh for the body of the unfortunate 
Turcoman. At one r.M., no light 
being thrown on the Tureoman*s fate, 
we started, and moved fifteen miles, 
when we came to a fourth stream, 
nearly as large as the first, which de- 
tained us two hours. We then moved 
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foar miles into the desert. I sent for 
the Goremor of Menre*s serrant and 
my only remaining giude, and cross- 
questioned them as to where they in- 
tended to take me. The GoTemor*s 
servant aeknowledged that he had no 
idea whatever of the road. The 
gnide said, he knew of two reservoirs 
of water in the desert, and that he 
wonld stake hb life on taking me to 
them before twelve o'clock uie next 
dav ; he confessed he was much sur- 
prised at coming on the last stream, 
as he thought we had been clear of 
the river, but that he had crossed 
much higher up. He is a very intel- 
ligent-looking young fellow, and I 
will trust him. I take with me water 
sufficient for one day, and have told 
this young guide that he shall have 
the eight tiUahs promised to the de- 
ceased Turcoman, whose family I will 
try to provide for. He says that he is 
confident of finding the water, and that 
** my sword is on hb neck if he fails." 
May 30M.— Started last night at 
half-past one, and moved eleven 
miles and a quarter; when the first 
dawn of day appeared, it was fine to 
see the young Turcoman gazing like 
a startled antelope from side to side, 
scampering up to every mound and 
peering over every sand-hill. He saw 
me using a telescope, and begged to 
be allowed to look ; upon mv giving 
him the glass he seemed a little fright- 
ened, suspecting infernal agency; but 
summoning up his courage, he shouted, 
** In the name of God J " and applied 
the glass to his eye, prepared for the 
worst that might happen. • It was 
long before he could arrange the focus 
to suit hb eye, but at length an excla- 
mation of « God b great r* showed 
that he began to see the use of the in- 
strument. He had been most anxious, 
during the last two miles, for a 'cer- 
tain mark which he said he must 
be near. At length he pulled up, 
and said, that if I would give him a 
trooper to go with him, he wonld find 
the water and return to me. I com- 
plied, and lay down in the mean time 
for a nap. M^ dream was a confu- 
sion of drownmg Turcomans, tele- 
scopes, streams of water, and the 
horrors of dying of thirst. In an 
hour and a half these dreams were 
dbtnrbed by shouts and yells, and on 
ffetting up I saw the Turcoman, with 
hb cap in his hand, screaming, and 
urging hb horse towards us. Long 
before he reached us, hb shouts of 
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** Water, I have found the water, there 
b plenty of it 1" were to be heard, and 
after five miles we reached it. The 
reservoirs were mere pools dug in the 
bed of a small ravine ; the water was 
muddy, but of good flavour ; and the 
coarse gprass on the edges of the banks 

E roved a <f bonne bouche" to the 
orses. Having reached this water, 
the difficulty is to hit upon the road 
from Merve to Khyva. The Turco- 
man says he hopes before night to hit 
upon a road from Meshed to Bokhara 
which crosses the road to Khyva. 
Started agdn in the evening, and 
marehed fifteen miles, until it was so 
dark that we feared the cameb might 
lose our track. No signs of the road 
as yet, but my guide says he can go 
as well by the stars as by daylight ; 
he says, we must move all night, and 
warns us that we shall not reach water 
until late to-morrow. 

Jlfo^^dUr.— .Moved last night thir- 
teen miles at the tails of the camels; it 
b dreadful work, crawling along at 
two and a half miles an hour, particu* 
larly without any road. At last, by 
the greatest good-luck, in the middle 
of the night, and without a moon, the 
road was discovered. It was pointed 
out to me, and though I dismounted 
and tried hard to dbtingubh it, I 
failed. The Turcomans of the party, 
however, were very positive, and took 
the greatest trouble in tracing it. 
After marehing some hours they 
begged me to halt until the morning, 
lest the track should be lost. We 
skept two hours, and then started 
again. By daylight even, it was diffi- 
cult to trace the road, the soil being 
nothing but loose sand, which drifts 
with every breeze. The only good 
marks are the bones of dead camels 
and other animals, of which there aris 
great quantities. Some public-spirited 
people have been at the trouble of 
occasionally putting the skeleton of a 
camel's head on a bush near the road, 
and thb b considered an infallible 
sign. At one or two places branches 
of trees are also heaped together as a 
mark, but these are few and far be- 
tween. Thb desert b very uneven. 
I have seen one very like it in India, 
which extends along the eastern bank 
of the Indus near Bhawalpore. There 
are innumerable bushes of a dwarf 
description, and in places the ground 
b almost hard, but some of the sand- 
hilb are of great height and of the 
finest red sand. We came on twenty- 
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Beven milei this morning; the heat 
was dreadfaU and the loose sand and 
the fatlgnes of the previous night 
added mneh to oar thirst; all the water 
we had in the leather bottles with 
the riding- horses was oonsnmedy the 
camels were far in the rear, and there 
was no appearance of a well. The 
Turcoman gaide> however, was posi- 
tire as to the vicinity of a well> and 
in reply to my question of ** Whether 
my sword was on his neck if he fail- 
ed?" he laughingly said, "Yes, I will 
find the well if you'll find the tillahs;** 
and on we plodded, a fiery hot wind 
blowing. At length I almost despair- 
ed, and Brutus wanted to lie down, 
but I thought on the Turcoman's 
former sncoessesj and pushing up the 
sand-hill over which he had gone, had 
the happiness to see him dismounted 
and leaning down peering into th6 
long.sought well. My panting steed 

fot an eztm kick from my heels, and 
was soon by the guide's side pulling 
up a bucket of watery which, alasl was 
so very offensive in smell and taste, 
that I could not drink it. The ser- 
vants, however, and the horses^ drank 
It most greedily. The Turcomans 
say that there is nothing injurious in 
this water ; on the contrary^ that it is 
cooling to the blood. It is strongly 
Inlpregnated with saltpetre, is perfect- 
ly clear, but of so unpleasant a flavour 
and so offensive to the nostrils, that, 
notwithstanding the heat and my exces- 
sive thirst, I could not swallow It; and 
with parched lips I waited four long 
hours until the camels arrived. I de- 
rived some little advantage fVom mak- 
ing the servants pour quantities of 
this nasty water over me while I held 
my nose. I was so nervous lest the 
camels should lose the road that I 
could not sleep. Late in the evening 
a man arrived, saying the camels were 
near. Fazil Khan mounted imme- 
diately, and shortly returned with 
two leather bags of g^ood water, and 
Brutus and I drank large draughts. 
They may talk of nectar, &c., but I 
never enjoyed any thing so much as 
this #ater, of which, by the way, we 
had some capital tea made In a short 
time. It was fortunate that I kept 
Khoda Wonrde^ With the camels \ for 
the Kipchag fiowars, headed by the 
Wolf> suffbred sb much fh>m the ejt- 
cessivd heat that they lost all sense of 
discipline, and tribd to detain the 
camels ttntil th« cod ^t the erenlng, 



helping themselves in the mean time 
from the water bags } but Khoda Woor- 
dee behaved with great firmness, and 
succeeded at last in frightening even 
the Wolf, who, being an opium-eater, 
felt the heat so much that at one time 
he threw himself from his horse, vow- 
ing h%9 hour had arrived. When I 
look back and think how unlikely it 
was that even with the Turcoman I 
should find the reservoirs of yesterday 
and the well of to-day, and when I 
refiect that, had any thing happened 
to the guide, or had he been less in- 
telligent — had we, in short, by any 
accident missed these Wiitering.places, 
the destruction of all the party was 
inevitable ;— I say, when I think of 
all these things, I acknowledge I have 
gfreat cause for gratitude to Him who 
has guided me through this and many 
other dangers. We are now on the 
high-road to Rhyva, the <« Hah-i- 
tukht ;" twelve hours' travelling will 
carry us to another well which con- 
tains sweet water ; and in three days 
all the difficulties of the road will be 
overcome. Total distance, forty miles. 

June U(.— We halted until late this 
evening, to allow the cattle to recover 
in some measure from the fatigues of 
yesterday. Moved In the evening sli 
miles — tbe[same broken sandy ground, 
and the same uglv dwarf bushes. 

June 2d, — - Moved during the 
night thirty miles. At daylight I 
was pushing on a-head with the young 
Turcoman, when ho suddenly reined 
up the old mare, and listened atten- 
tively, crying, after a pause, *« Id- 
shallah,' we'll have a sheep to-day;" 
and before I could make enquiries as 
to the why and wherefore, off Went 
mv friend at a gallop, leaving me to 
fbllow as I best might. In about five 
minutes I heard the bark of a dog ; 
a shout was then raised fbr the shep- 
herd, and In due time a creature ap- 
peared, much like the drawings of 
Robinson Crusoe. The young Tur- 
coman and the shepherd were old 
fVlends, and their meeting was very 
animated. The shepherd hobted 
himself about, leaning on his staff, 
and the yotlng Turcoman, throwing 
his left leg over the poihmel of the 
saddle, appeared to be giving ail 
Atiltising account of our party, for 
they both grinned, and now and then 
laughed loudly. In k few minute! 
we reached the well, which proved to 
eontidn most delicious water, and 
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near it we found a camp of Turco-. 
mansy with Urge flocks of eattle; they 
are about to move to the river Oxus, 
finding it impossible to feed their 
cattle any longer in the desert. The 
water for their sheep was drawn up 
by slaves. Oar party have been verr 
busy this day, drinking buttermilk 
and water, and praising the young 
Turcoman guide. Total distance 
thirty miles. 

June Sd. — Moved during the 
night twelve miles, and then slept till 
near daylight, after which, came on 
six miles to the mnch-talked-of Tukht. 
This is rather a large sand-hill, no- 
thing else. The Turcomans believe 
that Solomon paid it a visit. If he 
oame here on business, he was, of 
course, not to blame, but if he came 
here for pleasure, he must have been 
much disappointed, and showed no 
great proof of wisdom. The river 
Oxus is said, In former years, to have 
flowed near this spot. That wretch 
of a guide who was sent with me by 
the Governor of Merve, lost the road 
last night, and went back with the 
camels towards Merve. He was 
found this morning by young Daood, 
close to the last Watering-place. Some 
travellers from Khyva are here, who 
confirm the report of the Russian re- 
treat. Total distance eighteen miles. 
June 4th, Thursday, — Came on 
last night eighteen and three-quarter 
miles, then slept for two hours, and 
this morning came on twenty-two 
miles to the river Ozus; the heat 
was very great. We are pitched on 
the edge of a small stream from the 
river, and the half-starved cattle are 
enjoying themselves among luxuriant 
grass and pure Water. I have not 
yet seen the river. The last twenty 
miles of this road was generally hardf, 
and the sound of the horses* hoofs was 
pleasant, after having waded through 
so much deep sand. The name of 
this place is Roppa Ralla; there is 
the ruin of an old fort here. Total 
distance forty and three-quarter miles. 
June 5th, — Delayed until three 
o'clock this morning, by the non- 
arrival of the camels. At four miles 
fh)m Ruppa Kalla we passed a fort 
ciUled Koosh Gullab; the road is along 
the banks of the Oxus, which is a 
mitffnificent sti'eam, with rather high 
banks. I should estimate the distance 
between the high banks at thred miles. 
Through thift cfaaxinel the body of the 



water takes a serpentine cout'se, now 
on one side, and now on the other, 
leaving large portions of dry ground, 
which are invariably coverMl with 
most luxuriant jungle. Immediately 
yon ascend the nigh bank you are on 
the desert, and, I think, the same 
would be found on the other side. 
This noble stream fiows on its stately 
course without deigning to hold any 
connexion with the barren wilderness 
on its banks I a fine image for one 
poetically disposed — vanity of vani- 
ties. If I have not been guilty of the 
presumption of oomparing my wretch- 
ed little dribble of a course to this 
noble stream, perhaps I may derive 
some little hope by thinking, that 
after its long uninteresting route 
through barren uncongenial wastes, 
it at length reaches itj long-sought 
ocean. God grant that my wander- 
ings may bring me to old England I 
About halfway, I should say the 
stream was five hundred yards in 
breadth. At the haltlng-plaoe I don*t 
think it was quite three hundred yards, 
and there was a small sand-bank near 
our side. 

June 6th, — Last night came on 
eighteen miles. At three miles passed 
a ruined fort, the gate of which has 
some slight pretensions to architec- 
tural ornament. Slept until daylight, 
and came on this morning eleven 
miles to a high mound. Here we 
marched off into the bed of the river 
for water, and passed, before we 
reached it, tlirough four miles of 
ground that has been highly culti- 
vated, but is now neglected. 

June 7M. — Last night came on 
sixteen miles. At four miles passed 
a spot which Is sacred in the eyes of 
Turcomans, as having been the tomb 
of <«Huzuruti-Maduri-Baba-Adam,*' 
literally Adam's mother! They made 
ofibrings here, by tnrUlng loose a 
mare and horse ; their progeny are 
said to be numerous though I cannot 
say that I saw any of them. At nine 
miles came to the separation of two 
roads, one leading inland, and the 
other following the river; We took 
the latter ; it is said to be the longer 
of the two, but we are sure of water 
and grass. Total distance thirty 
miles. 

June Bih, — Came on seventeen 
miles, a ^obd ^Okd, through heavy 
jungle, in iihmediate vidfiity of the 
river, and sandy ground on the high 
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bank. Bratns was taken ill with 
dysentery during the night. I should 
pity the old man more if he did not 
groan so much ; we are now halting 
on his account. 

JunB 9th, — Last night came on 
twenty-five miles. After the first 
eleven miles left the river, and tnrned 
inland. Slept until daylight, and 
this morning came on ten miles. At 
two miles from sleeping-place we 
came to a small village, with a few 
trees and some cultivation, in a hoi* 
low, the ascent from which was rather 
precipitous; these are the first fixed 
habitations we have seen since leaving 
Merve. Abont one mile from this, 
passed another village, still smaller, and 
soon afterwards came in sight of this 
village, " Phitunk," which is very ex- 
tensive, thickly populated, and appears 
to be highly cultivated; large trees 
in every direction, and many carts. 
Total distance thirty-five miles. 

June lOih. — Wednesday, came on 
this morning thirteen miles, about a mile 
of which was through the village of 
Phitnnk, and then eight miles across 
rather high barren ground, and the re- 
mainder through a cultivated country ; 
round this place, *' Hazar Asp," (thou- 
sand horses,) there is a fort of 
some size, hut no strength. The 
Inak*s garden seems a fine one, and 
the wealth and prosperity of the in- 
habitants, and the fertility of the soil, 
have surprbed me greatly. From 
all accounts which I have ever read of 
Turkistan, the whole of the country is 
described as a desert, and the people 
as a miserable race, living in tents and 
possessing a few flocks of cattle ; but 
from Merve I marched through thirty 
miles of cultivation watered by the 
Moorghaub. This cultivation ap- 
peared to extend for many miles in- 
land, the khails being very numerous ; 
and here the whole face of the country 
is a garden, and each family appears 
to have its own fiirm- house. The 
carts of the country meet you at every 
comer i they are invariably drawn by 
a stout pony. Their construction is 
coarse in the extreme ; the wheels are 
of an enormous height, and the felloes 
absurdly deep ; there is no tire, but 
the breadth of the wheel is not more 
than that of a common cart ; the naves 
are exactly double the thickness ne- 
cessary, and with all this wood the 
body of the cart is not larger than a 
good-sized wheelbarrow. The whole 



affair looks like the *' grandpapa** of 
the carts of the present century in 
England. Iron is too precious a metal 
at Khy va to be used if any substitute 
can be found, and consequently the 
carts here have hardly a single nail in 
them, and roll along screeching ludi- 
crously on wooden axles. Instead of 
using iron bolts for the different fast- 
enings, they fix them by a very strong 
glue which they procure from Russia, 
and which does not separate by im- 
mersing the parts so joined in water. 
This is the seat of the Inak, the bro* 
ther of the Khan Hnzarut of Khyva, 
and a very powerful and influential 
person in all affairs of government. 
He received me very kindhr, assigning 
me quarters in the house of his Vuzeer, 
who is the brother of the Khan Hn- 
zarut's minister. 

June 11 /A, Thursday » -^ Came 
on this day thirty-eight miles, the road 
Tery circuitous, and through the cul- 
tivation, which is divided alone by 
small ranges of sand-hills. I have 
never in India seen the ground more 
carefully cultivated, nor more densely 
populated— the whole country is beau- 
tifully wooded. 

June I2th, Friday, — Entered the 
city of Khyva. There is a fort of 
some size here, but of no strength ; all 
the houses are made of mud, the outer 
walls being solid and the inner parti- 
tions supported by wooden frame- 
work ;. they are of a considerable size, 
and the rooms are lofty, but unoma- 
mented, and without windows ; if suf- 
ficient light cannot be procured from 
the doorway, a hole is knocked in the 
roof. Water is so near the surface 
that it is necessary to lay a foundation 
of wood or stone for all the walls. The. 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
town are very numerous, and appear 
to be kept with much care. The ba- 
zar was crowded, the streets narrow 
and dirty: the climate is delicious. In 
the evening I was summoned to the 
Khan Huzarut's presence. His high- 
ness received me very graciously. 
There is no pomp or show about his 
court, no guards whatever, and I did 
not see a jewel of any sort. The court 
robes are the same as those of the 
working people — a cotton stuffed 
doak, and a high black lambskin cap. 
I was informed that it would be ** out 
of order" if I appeared before the 
Khan without my boots. It was in 
vain to point to my Wellington*— Mfsc 
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were proaoanced as nothing; bo, ra- 
ther than be stispeeted of dUrespect* 
I palled on a large pair of A£Pghan 
riding-boots over my gold-laced panta- 
loons: these* with my beard* made 
rather cnrioos additions to the undress 
uniformof the gallant Bengal artillery. 
I fancy by appearing booted it is 
meant to show that yon are ready to 
obey the Khan^s orders at a moment's 
notice. 

June ISth. — Summoned again to 
the Khan Huzarut's presence. I was 
taken to a garden seat, a faTOurite 
spot. I passed through a long gallery* 
with a flat roof supported by beams, 
and* after one or two zig-zags* entered 
a court surrounded by buildings* con- 
taining a laige pond of water* on the 
edge of which there were many fine 
trees. From thu court we made one 
or two zig-zags to another similar 
court* and from thenoe to a third* the 
zig-zags from which led to the Khan's 
dwelliog. AAer ascending two or 
three flights of narrow steep steps* 
I found myself in a large verandah, 
and in the presence of Khan Huzarut. 
The interview passed off* very plea- 
santly* and the Khan was pleased to 
give me access to his presence at any 
hour. 

Jeifie.UM.— This evening I wuted 
on Khan Huzarut on business at the 
garden seat. I have omitted to men- 
tion that the eldest son of Cazee Mool- 
lah* Mahomed Hassan* who had been 
sent several months previously with 
money and letters for Captain Abbott* 
returned to Khy va on the day of my 
arrival. It appeared that he reached 
Khy va after Captain Abbott's depar- 
ture* and followed him to Mnngiabauk 
on the Casphin sea. There he heard 
that Abbott had moved along the Cas- 
pian to Nova Alezandrofi^* a Russian 
fort ; and following his traces* he at 
length found Abbott a prisoner and 
wounded among the Cuzzacks. It 
appears that fifty Cuzzacks at night 
attacked AbboU*ssmall party*and soon 
overpowered them. Abbott was four 
times beaten to the ground* and in pro- 
tecting himseDf from sabre cuts* lost 
the fore and middle fingers of his 
right hand* and received several other 
wounds. He was foimd by the Casee's 
son in a wretched state* seventeen days 
after the attack ; three of his servants 
had been distributed as slaves* and he 
himself bad been allowed but little 
ibo4f and ^priredof «U bis proper^. 
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The presence of the Cazee's son* and 
some of the Khan Huzarut's Sowars 
who accompanied him* frightened the 
Cuzzacks* and Abbott was allowed to 
move to the camp of a neighbouring 
Turcoman, who received him very 
hospitably. After a short time the 
Cage's aon accompanied him to the 
vicinity of Nova AlezandroflT, where 
they parted* Captain Abbott telling 
him to wait three days* and* if in that 
time no letter arrived* to return to 
Khyva. 

On the fourth day* no news having 
arrived* the Cazee's son came back to 
this city ; but before he left* he heard 
that Captain Abbott had been received 
by the Russian authorities at Nova 
Alexandroff* by whom he had been 
placed on board a ship which was to 
carry him across the Caspian. Bru- 
tus's head is in the skies in consequence 
of his son*s valour and perseverance ; 
and he may well be proud of him* for 
there are few men who would have 
entered upon the journey which he 
nndertook* and but very few who 
would have succeeded in reaching 
Abbott. I have done my best to 
bring the young man's conduct to the 
notice of government* and have given 
him a handsome red Cashmere shawl* 
to let the Turcomans see that we can 
appreciate such good service. I was 
much surprised a few days after my 
arrival at Khyva* by seeing a person 
in an European costume enter my 
khurgah; I saluted him in Persian* 
but 1 soon found that he spoke French. 
His story was sufllciently amusing. It 
appears that he was a native of Italy* 
and had there earned his bread by 
making plaster-of-paris statues; but 
owing to the immense number of com- 
petitors in this branch of industry* he 
found it difficult to procure even a 
bare subsistence J and being of an ad- 
venturous spirit* he resolved to trv to 
penetrate to some spot where he might 
manufactnre statues without a rival. 
Urged on by this laudable ambition* 
be worked his way on board a ship 
to Petersburg ; but here* to his horror* 
he found hundreds of his coimtrymen* 
each with such a stock of statues* as 
at once convinced him of the hope- 
lessness of success in that city ; but 
still undaunted* he made his way 
through Russia* and ultimately arrived 
at Tiflis* where* to his extreme de« 
light* he found himself the sole and 
UDTATaUed artist in bis prefeisioo» 
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Here then be fendly hepad bU iiULt 
deriDgs would cease^ and he oom- 
menoed hU operation! with great tL- 
gour> and at first witb mnch sucoesg \ 
but ja«t as he had seta^going a tbriv- 
iog trade> the priests discorered that 
the making of images was forbidden 
in the Book, and they therefore strictly 
forbade the Faithful purchasing his 
manufactures. Still undaunted, he 
determined to try some other line of 
business, and put himself as appren- 
tice to a German watchmaker at Ti« 
flis, and in the prosecution of his stu- 
dies in this branch, he ultimately 
found his way to Teheran. Here an 
ambassador arrived on his road to Ko- 
kaun, (near the Chinese frontier,) and 
delighted my poor friend beyond mea- 
sure by offering to take him to Ko- 
kaun ; <* for,** said he, ** though, per- 
haps, the bigoted fools may refuse my 
images, still they will eagerly pur- 
chase my docks i and, thank God, at 
any rate I can hardly fear to find a 
rival at Kokaun in either branoh.'* 

The man cannot read, but he is 
shrewd, and has promised me to keep 
a list of his bearings and distances on 
this journey, which has never before 
been travelled by an European. He 
says that though he cannot write any 
known language, still he has invented 
a system of hieroglyphics of his own, 
so that, *' if I ever get back to you, I 
shall be able to explain my notes.'' 

It may be as well, now that this 
journey from Heraut is over, to make a 
few remarks respecting it. The fa- 
tigue was certainly very great, but I 
know not whether the climate of He- 
raut has improved my constitutioni 
or whether habit has made me indif- 
ferent to many little comforts — but I 
did not suffer. I had only a small 
tent of two cloths, through which I 
might have taken altitudes of the sun, 
and at night I never dreamt of pitch- 
ing this apology for a tent I am con- 
vinced that when marching for months 
together, and independent of supplies 
at the places where you halt, the na- 
tive plan of dividing the distance to be 
crossed in the twenty-four hours into 
two stages, is a good one ; and should 
another army of the Indus leave India, 
I think they would find this plan 
answer. Your camels and your cat- 
tle have the cool of the morning and 
evening for work, and the midue of 
the day to feed, and they have a good 
flight's rest, instead of being loaded 



oc hamessed ia the middle of th* 
night. The last five or six milts of « 
sixteen-mile march ruined our gun* 
cattle pn the Affghan campaign ; when 
the same sixteen-mile march, if divided 
into two portions, morning and evra- 
ing» would have given no fatigue to 
the beasts. As for the trouble to the 
men of pitching their tents, I think 
the natives seldom pitched theirs^ and 
the Europeans only when the heat 
was very great. The men have the 
trouble of twice loading, but they 
ought not to grudge this, seeing that 
the baggage-cattle will last them 
longer. They certainly take as litde 
care of their horses as any people ia 
the world 2 one groom is considered 
sufficient for three, and the only grass 
the animal gpets is what he can pick 
up within the range of his tethers 
three cosseers (six lbs.) of bariey is 
considered ample in the twenty-foov 
hours. Immediately vou dismount, 
the girths of the saddle are a llttie 
loosened, and a blanket thrown over « 
In about an hour, when he has some* 
what cooled, the saddle is taken off 
his back, and a blanket and all the 
thick felts you have, are clapt on, and 
there the poor beast stands (however hot 
the sun may be^ until about an boar 
before you load again, when the one 
groom takes the clothing off his three 
horses, and with the bare palm of his 
hand goes through a process which he 
is pleased to call cleaning the three 
horses. He never dreams of washing 
or cleaning the hoofs, and his chi^ 
aim seems to be to clean the tail care- 
fully; this he drenches with abun- 
dance of cold water, and if the files 
are not very troublesome, he ties a 
knot about halfway; the saddle ia 
then clapt on his back, with heavea 
only knows how many pads under 
it to prevent its galling. When all 
is ready, yon are requested to meant, 
which is an affair of much ceremony, 
at which all hands attend ; one maa 
takes hold of the off stirrup, a precau- 
tion necessary to prevent the saddle 
comine round with your weight; i 
second gives you the near stilmp, i 
third puts his right hand under year 
left arm, and all the lookers-on, as yoa 
rise, exclaim in chorus, *^ Oh God I 
may it be propitious I" and when the 
whole party is mounted, a hearty ej»- 
culatioB of ** In the name of God I" h 
given, and off you start. The result 
of this neglect of the cattle is, thai of 
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the whole number which came with 
me» every one, borse^ yahoo, or miile» 
except the horse I rode, of whom more 
anon» arrived dreadfully pulled down» 
and there was only one baggage pony 
out of the whob of the cattle that had 
not a sore back ; some of the saddle 
horses in particular were dreadfully 
galled ; but if the Affghans have tlie 
knack of causing sores, they certainly 
know how to cure them. One poor 
beast in particnlar, a saddle horse, (the 
one ridden by the Wolf from Heraut 
to Merve») had on the march an enor- 
mous wound on his back, from which 
a most oflbnsive smell exhaled. I had 
little hope of this beast surviving, 
but they brought him to me to-day 
in almost tolerable condition, his 
wounds had healed up, and he looked 
healthy. They never poultice to ex- 
tract matter, but stuff loose cotton into 
the sores, and change this cotton fre- 
quently ; when the sore has filled up, 
they rub henna over the part, which 
they believe makes the hair grow and 
baraens the skin. We have heard 
much of Turcoman horses and Tur- 
coman horsemanship — I confess my 
opinion of both is, that they are alike 
contemptible. I had for my own 
riding a horse called Choorlie, which 
had been bought of the Turka Tur- 
comans by the chief of the tribe 
of Hazarah Demauks, by whom it 
was presented to government. This 
korsrs speed and powers of endurance 
were so famous amongst the Turco- 
mans, that every man I met had heard 
of him, and the importance of my mis- 
sion was considerably enhanced by 
the possesion of this animal ; and yet 
I would not give, in India, 400 rupees 
for him. He has a fpte^X desl of 
Arab blood, yet his head and neck run 
out exactly on a prolongation of his 
back-bone, and with his nose stuck 
out he shuflSes along more like a cow 
than a horse i his mouth is dreadfbl ; 
I would not undertake to turn him 
roand in much less than an acre of 
ground, and he is of so sluggish a dls- 
positioB that I was obliged to keep the 
whip constantly playing against his 
side. As fbr leaping he has not the 
BBost remote idea of It, and I don't 
think It possible he eoidd get over a 
lb«r-foot ditch without having a tum- 
ble—so much for his faults. Tiow for 
bis Tirtues— he keeps his flesh well 
nnder long marches, eats any thing 
tM comee In bis way> b as qmet asa 



lamb, walks fkst, and ambles nesrly 
eight miles an hour. I timed this 
horse at a raee, over very bad ground 
indeed, and when he wAs not in the 
least pressed by other horses \ the dis* 
tance was one mile, five furlongs, and 
170 yards, measured by a perambu- 
lator, and this distance was done in 
three minutes and forty-five seconds. 
I am no Judge of such matters, but 
whether this was a good or bad time, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
ground was covered by small ravines 
and loose stones. He is a perfect 
horse in the eves of the Turcomans, 
and whenever be is taken to water the 
people collect to look at him ; he is a 
dark bay, strongly formed about the 
bind quarters, with a long hlgb-ridged 
back- bone, rather heary shoulders, 
and stands about fourteen-tbree. His 
name, *' Choorlie," was given by the 
Turcomans in consequence of a large 
scar which he has over the knee of 
his near fore- leg; but in general their 
celebrated horses take the name of 
their owners. The price of one of 
these known and tried horses is about 
1200Company*srupees(L. 120,)though 
of course there are some that are not 
to be bought at any price. The Tur- 
coman mode of training is very different 
from that followed by our racing cha- 
racters. At one Tear and a half old 
the tuition of the infant Childers 
commences ; — a child b placed on his 
back, who walks him about slowly, at 
first a very short distance ; and when 
he can masticate grain they give him 
a little barley or jewarree ; the clothing 
Is always very warm ; a great deal ox 
food is given In the twenty-four hours, 
but very little at any one time, and 
but little water, but the pace is never 
increased beyond a walk ; and when 
not taking exercise he is either in the 
tent or close to it, so that he becomes 
from his earliest days perfectly domes- 
ticated and docile. At about three 
years and a half old they commence 
training him for a trial, which b but 
little different from hb former train- 
ing ; the dbtances are gradually in- 
creased, but the pace does not alter fbr 
many days. At length the poor beast, 
not being able to walk over sufficient 
ground in the day, b led about at night 
until hb flesh b brought to a consis- 
tency. If melons are procurable^ he 
gets large quantities of^thpse in addt- 
Bon to his other food; and at thb stage 
of die training he b allowed to eat at 
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much grain as he pleaseSy but never 
much at any one timei and he is never 
allowed much water; a system of 
sweating is then gone through* and 
gradually the pace is increased into 
his best gallop* at which he is at last 
kept for ten or twelve miles, and then 
he challenges all the world ! without 
having received one ball or seen a 
drenching horn. Think of that* ye 
knowing ones I The only advanta^pe* 
unless you are a racing character* in 
purchasing one of these tried horses* is, 
that you get a beast whose constitution 
and sinews are hardened by constant 
exercise* which has been so gradually 
increased that the animal b not strain^ 
oriDJured*and is able to go through the 
severest exercise for days together* 
without loss of condilion. But if you 
are fond of scampering across coun- 
try* or twisting and twirling your 
horse about, you must not come to 
this market* for all people will decide 
that both horse and man are mad; 
and a compact little Arab for hunting* 
or a pleasant canter* is worth all the 
Turcoman's horses I have yet seen* 
All the best Turcoman horses have a 
cross of the Arab blood. I brought 
with me a handsome compact Arab as 
a present to the Khan Huzarut. This 
horse was seldom ridden on the march* 
and taken more care of than the other 
horses ; but he had been accustomed 
to two grooms scrubbing his back for 
hours morning and evening* and to 
more grass and grain than I could give 
him* and he fell off sadly on the road* 
arriving here in such wretched condi- 
tion tl^t I wished to keep him for a 
fortnight; but on the second day I 
was requested to send him to the 
palace. I urged the miserable state 
of the nag* but they told me that a 
Turcoman liked to judge of a horse 
when he had little flesh ; and on my 
sending the horse, all the spectators 
were loud in praise of his form and 
strength. The head of the Turcoman 
horse is long* his neck is light and 
long* and he has seldom any crest ; 
his shoulder is heavy, his pasterns are 
short and straight* hoofs good, hind- 
quarters and loins very broad and 
strong, but his hocks not sufficiently 
curved* and hb fore-legs covered with 
splints* which are occasioned by the 
peculiar mode of shoeing ; in short, 
he is exactly adapted to the work re- 
quired of him — to march twenty or 
thirty days, at the rate of fifty or sixty 



miles per diem* with his nose straight 
before him* never onoe turning rounds 
and never breaking out of a walk or 
amble. So much for their horses* now 
for their horsemanship. Any man 
who has crossed a Turcoman saddle, 
mu$t feel that though it is difficult for 
him to tumble off* still it is moraUy 
and physically impossible for him to 
govern hb horse. In one of our 
saddles a man b part and parcel of 
hb horse* aud the animal must obey 
the rational being ; but seated on one 
of these affairs called saddles here* a 
man feeb that he is at the horse*s 
mercy ; he has the consolation of 
knowing that the beast b perfectly 
quiet* and will walk straight along 
the road ; but being yourself raised 
at least five inches from the back-bone 
of the horse* and your knees bdng 
forced out from hb sides b^ the pad 
on which the saddle-tree b plaeed* 
you feel at onoe the utter impossibility 
of governing your horse ; and to one 
accustomed to a light-mouthed Arab* 
well on his haunches* the first touch 
of the month of a Turcoman horse is 
sickening; you feel at once that the 
case is hopeless* and that you muH 
progress in a straight line. Now* 
as this peculiaritT of mouth and 
saddle b universsi* the ronilt may 
be imagined when a body of men* on 
such saddles, and horses with such 
mouths* charge. It is impossible* as a 
friend of mine observes* to change 
** the direction of the headlong im- 
petus ;** and if the flank b turned* 
the whole are thrown into deplorable 
confusion. I should say that one of 
Skinner*s horse* with sword and spear, 
would master three Turcomans simi- 
larly armed ; and I will answer for it* 
that H. M. 4th Dragoons ont up 
5000 Turcoman horse, if the latter 
presumes to charge, or will venture to 
wait for a charge. A good deal b 
said in neighbouring states of Turco- 
man valour; but I cannot hear that 
they^ ever attack parties of equal nu- 
merical strength* and in a £ur open 
pldn. Their assaults are sometmng 
like those of the mhnmt cat on the 
feeble mouse. If a road has not been 
chapowed (plundered) for a year* «nd 
caravans are constantly passing on it» 
twenty or thurty of the Turka Tureo- 
mans* or some other tribe perhaps 
300 miles distant, will traUi thdr 
horses for a couple of months* and 
make a descent on the road> akwy 
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which they sweep off the caraTans, 
killing or carrying into slavery all the 
human beings. Novy let ns see the 
opposition they have met with. They 
have first of all what to other people 
and horses would be a most harassing 
march, hnt they» man and beasts are 
trained and hardened to it. The first 
string of camels they come upon will 
be most probably of twenty- one in 
number, carrying grain ; if this is the 
case» it is most likely that there will 
not be more M>&° three hnman beings 
with them, each mounted on a donkey, 
and carrying a thick stick to thrash 
the camels with; one rides a-head> 
holding the nose-string of the leading 
camel; another rides by the side of 
the string of camels, thrashing any 
particularly lazy beast ; and the third 
brings up the rear. They hare plodded 
through the sand all night ; it is just 
daylight, and all three are half asleep 
as they ride along. Suddenly a cry is 
raised from the rear, and, brandishing 
their swords and spears, down come 
the Turcomans, shouting as if they were 
going to do an actof valour which should 
immortalize them and their nation* 
On the first cry, the three unfortunate 
wretches with the camels have thrown 
themselves on the ground, and with 
foreheads in the dust, are muttering 
prayers to God for protection, and to 
man for mercy. They are seized and 
bound, and one or two Tureomans are 
told off to conduct them and their 
cattle to the khail of the tribe. The 
camels and donkeys, immediately 
after their drivers throw themselves 
on the ground, commence munching 
the thorns and grass by the roadride, 
and when all is ready are led off from 
the direct road. The three poor 
wretches, fatigued by the night's 
mareh, without water or shoes, and 
with their hands tied behind their 
backs, are driven by blows and mena- 
ces, screaming, after the camels which 
they so lately governed. Well may 
they shed tears of anguish, for well 
they know their fate. Never in their 
surliest mood did they inflict such 
cruel treatment on their cattle, aa 
they themselves are now doomed to 
undergo from their flsllow-creatures ; 
and all hopes of home, of wife, chil- 
dren, and kindred, have vanished like 
the dreams of the previous night! 
The rest of their life is doomed to be 
passed in slavery, amongst a people 
indifferent to human sofferbgs, and 
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unacquainted with mercy ! This deed 
of infamy performed, the Turcomans 
move on to the well, or lie in wait 
for another kafilah ; perhaps. the next 
may consist of travellers ; an old man, 
his wife, and only son, have been per- 
secuted in one city, and, to save tneir 
little remaining property, are flying to 
another town, where they have friends, 
to the daughter of one of whom the 
son has been long betrothed. The old 
man*s wife and the slave girl of the 
family (most probably called Fatima) 
are seated in panniers on the leading 
camel's back ; two more camels carry 
the wealth of the family, and perhaps 
they have two servants riding on the 
top of the loads of wretched ponies, 
one of these will liave the old man's 
pipe, and both carry leather bags of 
water ; the rest of the party consist 
of poor moollahs (priests) and trades- 
people, wretchedly armed. It is but 
a few hours since the party left the 
well, after what they consider a com- 
fortable meal. The old man and his 
spouse are chatting sociably about 
past misfortunes, and drawing bright 
pictures for the future ; the l^ardless 
boy has a good gun swung over his 
back, he is riding a handsome horse, is 
well clothed, fancies himself a hero, 
and is perhaps thinking of those bright 
eyes which for so many years he 
has heard so highly praised. Fatima 
is dosing in her pannier, holding 
the master's gun, which, owing to 
its weight and the old man's infirmi- 
ties, has been committed to her care ; 
the two servants are somewhat in the 
rear, screaming in chorus some na- 
tional song ; the rest of the travellen 
are some distance a- head, when sud- 
denly a shout b raised, and in a mo- 
ment the Tureomans are on them. 
Willingly would the old man or his 
son risk their lives to save the females 
—the old man shouts to Fatima for the 
gun, but she, at the first shout of the 
Turcomans, has gone off into hysterics^ 
and is clinging fast by the gun, 
screaming to her mistress, who has 
fainted. The old man then bethinks 
him of his pistols — these are loaded 
but not primed — they are tied in a bag 
and in his holsters ; before he can ex- 
tricate them from the bag, and prime, 
a spear b passed through his body. 
The son is perhaps willing enough to 
fight, but he has not been much in the 
habit of using his fire-arms ; his gun 
is loaded but not primed, and before 
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most fortanate in the selection of mj 
party* with one exception, of whom 
more by and by. Never did men be* 
have better, and it was impossible for 
men to be more attentive to their 
duty. I should like few things better 
than to take a three-months' trip in 
any direction^ in the cold weather, 
with just the same party. The ex- 
ception to the good men and true, to 
whom I have alluded, was a Moollah, 
whom my people brought to me at 
Heraut, saying that his son was a slave 
at Rbyva, and he wished to go with 
me to endeavour to effect his release* 
Now, as there are in the cit;^ of Khy va 
nearly 12,000 slaves of the inhabitants 
of the valley of Heraut, I could not 
promise to effect the release of this 
stranger's son> more than that of any 
other of the 1 2,000. This I explained 
to the man, but told him if he could 
effect his son's release, he might ac- 
company us, and I would find food 
for himself and his horse on the road. 
The man was profuse in thanks for 
my liberality as he called it, and 
prayed loudly for my health, wealth, 
and prosperity. At Merve this man's 
horse died, and I purchased another 
for him ; and he came on here eating 
his own dinner, and feeding his own 
horse at my expense. Here he found 
a high tone of Mahomedanlsm pre- 
Tailed, and, like a cur as he was, he 
determined to try and effect the re- 
lease of hb son by joining in the cry 
against us, and he actually went and 
fabricated a lie, which he took some 
trouble to spread, saying that Brutus 
had desired him not to say his prayers 
on the road, at least to avoid doibg so 
in my presence. Now this lie, if it 
had been believed, might have caused 
the death of myself and party. I 
oan't say that I was not angry when 
I heard of the creature's baseness, but 
I am happy to say I did not show my 
anger ; but sending for all the party, 
I asked them one by one whether 
they had been in the habit of praying 
when I was present, and whether 
Brutus had prohibited their doing so ? 
The fact is, that at the usual hours 
the men dismounted, and prayed as a 
matter of course, whether I was pre- 
sent or absent. I then quietly asked 
the creature whether I had fed him 
on the road— whether I had given 
him a horse when he must otherwise 
have remained behind, and then asked 
why he told such lies— concluding by 



telling him that I washed my hands 
of him for the future. He has since 
been busy spreading this report, 
but he b not believed. The coun- 
try from Heraut to the crest of 
the hills is mountainous and pic- 
turesque, but it has the defect (com- 
mon to all Affghanistan) of being des- 
titute of foliage. From the crest of 
the hills you gradually descend to a 
plain which extends, with little varia- 
tion, from the river Moorghaub to 
the mountains. When, with the ar^ 
my of the Indus, we ascended the Bo- 
lan pass, I little thought that I should 
penetrate through the whole of the 
billy range of Kohistaun, and at length 
descend on a plain, equal in flatness 
and in extent to the plains of Hindo- 
Stan. I crossed the river Moorghaub 
a few miles above the spot where it is 
lost in the desert, and before the 
floods caused by the melting of the 
snow in the mountains had subsided. 
The road along the Oxus is travelled 
by the carts of the country, and grass 
and wood are very abundant. The 
river is navigated by boats of consi- 
derable size, and appears to be admi- 
rably adapted for steam navigation. 
In the wood and grass on its banks I 
saw several pheasants, and one wild 
ass. Being anxious to endeavour to 
fix the latitude of Kbyva, I commenced 
taking an observation of the altitude 
of the moon, but soon found that I 
excited much suspicion. Having oc- 
casion to see the Khan that evening, 
I put my box sextant into my pocket, 
and the conversation, as usual, turning 
on the skill of Europeans in manufac- 
tures, I produced my instrument as a 
sample, and made the Khan himself, 
much to his suiprise, bring down the 
sun, and move the image of one of his 
courtiers about from right to left. 
The whole court was in raptures, and 
I was asked in plain terms to make an 
offering of the toy to the Khan. This 
I promised to do before leaving, but 
in the mean time I can amuse myself 
without any suspicion of sorcery. 

June SO/A. — I was this day sum- 
moned to one of the Khan's summer 
houses, to be present at one of the 
feasts which he is in the habit of giv- 
ing at this season of the year. We 
were shown into a large court, in one 
comer of which there was a kurgah 
pitched : in this was hb highness in- 
visible to vulgar eyes. Sixty mool- 
lahs (priests) extended in one line 
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down one side of the oonrt» and sixty 
of his highness's relations and the no- 
bles of his court» down the other side. 
We (Bratus and 1) were taken to the 
right side, and seated next the princes. 
When we arrived, the mooUahs were 
loud in the discussion of some theolo- 
gical question^ which thoy tore to 
pieces at a sad rate, without (in my 
eyes) a proper respect for the pre- 
sence of royalty. The Koran was 
then brought, and a passage read, one 
of the moollahs attempting to ex- 
pound ; but he never could get through 
a sentence without meeting with in- 
terruption from some opponent : three 
or four would join in on either side, 
and both parties were equally positive. 
I saw something very like jostling, and 
his majesty was more than once compel- 
led to send his Vuzeer to call the parties 
to order. Three long hours did these 
theological discussions last : they were 
carried on in Turkee, and explanatory 
of a book in Arabic. The sitting 
with the knees doubled on the bare 
ground was painful, and I was much 
rejoiced to see preparations making 
for the feast. At length long slips of 
chintz were brought in, and laid in 
front of the lines of visiters — these 
were our table- clotlis. On these 
were placed cakes of bread, which 
were brought in by thirty slaves, 
marching round in procession ; taking 
the time from the senior officer of the 
household, we tore up these cakes 
and eat them. The thirty slaves 
again entered in procession, each car- 
rjfing two small china plates, which 
contained preserved fruits. A f ter this 
another procession : the thirty slaves 
entered, carrying each a large bowl 
which contained a sort of national 
soup, which had such a very objec- 
tionable appearance that I did not 
touch it. The next procession of 
slaves brought in dishes of pillaw, 
which was not well cooked; and on 
their being removed, a great number 
of slaves entered bearing raisins and 
dried plums, which they deposited in 
front of the spot where his majesty 
was supposed to be still sitting ; mean- 
ing by this to show, that those who 
received them should understand that 
they came direct from the hands of 
majesty. On some of these being 
handed to us, Brutus whispered me to 
take a large handful and pocket them, 
which of course I did. A great num« 
ber of loaves of sugar were now 
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brought in, and placed in the centre 
of the square. About a dozen of 
these were split into two equal por- 
tions, but all the rest were broken 
into small pieces: the half is only 
given to men of rank, and Brutus ap- 
peared gratified at our receiving thia 
dbtinction, and begged me to pocket 
mine. Luckily I wore an Afighan 
dress with large pockets, or I know 
not what I should have done with the 
spoils. After the sugar had been 
pocketed, all bands rose and moved 
towards the door, and so ended this 
festival. I was so cramped that I 
could hardlv walk ; and the idea of 
120 human beings marching out, each 
with one pocket full of sugar, and the 
other full of raisins, was trying to 
one's risible faculties ; but I followed 
the customs of the court, and carried 
off my spoils as grave as a judge. 
The town of Khy va consists of a few 
streets of mud houses : there is one 
covered bazar, which, though small, is 
a handsome and substantial building. 
The colleges are showy buildings, 
ornamented with coloured tiles, which 
have a gay effect ; but the water is so 
near the surface, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to give a sufficient foundadon in 
it. Owing to this cause the minarets 
all slope from the perpendicular, and 
the walls are in general separated at 
the corners of ^le buildings. The 
chief beauty of Kbyva consists in 
the luxuriant growth of the trees, 
and in the number and extent of the 
gardens. These are invariably sur- 
rounded by a thick wall of twenty 
or even thirty feet high. The but- 
resses are formed something like bas- 
tions, so that at first these gardens may 
easily be mistaken for forts. ^ Long 
rows of poplar- trees, branching off 
from a pool of water in the centre, is 
the usual plan of the gardens, and the 
house is generally buut in one of the 
sides, and commands a full view of 
the garden. I arrived at Khyva on 
the 12th of June, and remained there 
fifty-two days; this season is some- 
times unhealthy, owing to the rice 
crops, which, as usual, cause much 
mauirii^, and consequently fever and 
ague ; but we were exceedingly fortu- 
nate, and I heard of very fsw cases. 
The climate is very healthy, and the 
seasons much similar to those in Eng- 
land, except the winter, which is in- 
tensely severe. The fruits are very 
dellciousi particularly the meloO| iim 
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which nothing can be of more ezquf' 
site flavour — ^they boast a hondred dif- 
ferent sorts ; there is one of a long oval 
shape, which is of a light green colour, 
and delicate as new-fallen snow. A 
child may eat any quantity of thb fruit 
irithout suffering. 

The grapes are most abundant, but 
I have not tasted any equal in flavour 
to those grown on the banks of the 
Furra Rood, a river in Affghanistan. 
Here the vine is supported on sticlcs, 
and in winter, after pruning, they 
bury the main branches under the 
earth to protect them from the Arost. 
Apples, pears, plums, &c., are all 
found in great abundance. 

The Khan is a good-natured, un- 
affected person of about forty-five 
years of age; he has invariably treated 
me with much kindness, and appears 
very anxious to gain information re- 
ganiing England, and Europe gene* 
rally. He is much respected by his 
subjects, with whom he bears a high 
character for justice. He has a very 
large hawking establbhment, and is 
very partial to this sport, for which 
he IS in the habit of making frequent 
excursions on the opposite banks of 
the river, where game is said to be 
Tery abundant. He also moves out 
annudly in the spring, to superintend 
the opening of tne canals for irriga- 
tion. The whole of the cultivation 
is dependent on the supply of water 
drawn from the river by these canals, 
as the showers of rain are very slight. 
The fish in the Oxus are veiy abun- 
dant, of excellent duality ; and lower 
down the river, at Kurrakulpauk, the 
natives subsist entirely on them. The 
trade is chiefly with Russia, from 
whence the sugar and broad cloth are 
sent in caravans. The teeth of the 
seahorse, from the polar regions, is 
also an article of commerce. From 
Mungisbauk to Khyva, a camel can 
carry his load in twenty-two days; 
and from Petersburg to Mungisbauk 
there is one uninterrupted communica«* 
cation by water. Peter the Great form- 
ed the canal communication between 
Petersburg and the Volga, and thus 
won from Cowper the memorable line, 
*< The aitoniibed Ca^ian heart the dis- 

teat BaIUo roar.*' 
With such advantages, it is unneces- 
aary to say that we can hardly hope to 
compete with Rutdan merchants in the 
^hvvanBurke^. Owing to the late war 
with Russia, no mer^nandiae reached 



Khyva, except through Bokhara, from 
Ourenboure ; but a glance at the map 
will show that the proper outlet for 
merchandize from Eastern Russia into 
Northern Asia is not from Ourenbourg, 
but from Astrakhan, from whence 
sailing vessels cross in two days to 
Mungisbauk. So that, in twenty-four 
days, the Russian goods can be sent 
ttom one of their large towns directly 
to the capital of Toorkistaun. If the 
Khan of Khyva and his successors 
consult their own interest by giving 
protection to merchants, I think there 
IS verr little doubt of their having 
the whole of the Russian trade with 
Northern Asia carried through their 
city. 

August ^d. — I have been too busy 
with office matters to resume this 
rambling journal up to this date; in 
the mean time the following occur- 
rences have taken place : — Brutus has 
returned to Heraut ; the Khan Huza- 
rut has made over to me all the Rus- 
sian prisoners, and I am to take them 
to a Russian fort on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian. The announcement 
of this determination put the mettle 
of my establishment to a severe test. 
The sufferings of Captain Abbott and 
his party, among the Cuzzacks, have 
not been forgotten ; and as I gave out 
that I should take ship at Nova Alex- 
androff, it is hardly surprising that 
some of the muleteers and under- 
strappers should have begged to be 
excused sharing my fortunes any fur- 
ther. Old Brutus seemed to consider 
it a matter oT course that I should 
take him; and on my first breaking to 
him my determination to send him 
back to Heraut, he was loud in his 
exclamations of the impossibility of 
returning without me— << He might 
live a thousand years, bat he never 
would return to Heraut unless in my 
company. How could he? would not 
his face be blackened to all eternity ? 
Heaven be praised I neither his father 
nor grandfather had eaten the salt of 
ingratitude; and as for himself! what 
petition should he make? was it not 
evident to all people that he lived but 
in the favour of the gentleman/' ftc. 
&c. The old man, I really believe, 
bad I wished it, would have accom- 
panied me with the best ^ace in his 
power; but his age and Infirmities 
prevented my ever dreaming of such 
a thing. He has a young son and an 
old iruS^ \o look after ; young Daood 
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had been pnrohuiog some present! 
lor his yonng wife, to whom he had 
been married about a month previons 
to our leaving Heraut, but his only 
remark was, with a sigh, «« Weil, fa- 
ther, you must take these Russian 
boxes to my house;*' and he has been 
iuTaluable in superintending all the 
thousand preparations for this long 
and harassing march. Kboda Woor- 
dee considered it a matter of eourse 
that he should accompany me; and 
Paxil, '' the faithful,** said, he ** of 
course should not return to Hin- 
doostan except in my company ; " 
and he has been about a fortnight 
endeaTouring to explain the purport 
of a letter which he wishes to have 
sent to his Bbae, (brother,) to the effect 
that a certain young damsel in Rij- 
pootana may be released from her be« 
trothal to him, as he is going to accom- 
pany the gentleman to Petergparh. 
Brutus is much horrified at my express- 
ing a determination to shave off my 
beard when I arrive in Russia. At 
. first he thought I was joking ; biit find- 
ing that I was serious, he begged me 
to reflect that the beard was given to 
man as an ornament ; that, according 
to the Booh, damages might be reco- 
vered from any one who deprived you 
of this appendage ; that to lose it, was 
the most serious disgrace and mbfbr- 
tune that could befall a man ; but that 
knowingly, and from forethought, *to 
deprive oru^s-'Seif of such an ornament, 
was, he begged to submit to my su- 
perior judgment, not the act of a wise 
man ; and here followed some flatter- 
ing remarks on the promising appear- 
ance of the beard that was in danger. 
I humbly urged that the custom of 
Feringistan was such, and that surely 
the dust was an argument in favour 
of the razor ; but my remarks made 
no impression on the old conspirator, 
who remained stroking his own thin 
beard with a very serious thoughtful 
countenance. After some time, I 
asked him what would Khoda Woor- 
dee do in Russia? This was too much 
for the old gentleman's gravity : we 
had a hearty laugh at the idea of any 
barber being rash enough to think he 
could remove the forest of a beard 
which flows from Khoda Woordee*8 
chin. The Ripchags did not relish 
the trip, and I was not anxious to take 
them. They have accompanied Brjy- 
tus on his return to Heraut. 

Old Brutus was very ai^iom tq 
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graee his return by taking away seve- 
ral Heraut slaves with him, amongst 
the rest, the^^daughter of the Rutub : 
long and often did he dwell upon the 
latter woman's sufferings. She, the 
daughter of the " Sayer of Prayers," 
behind whom the king and nobles of 
Heraut prayed I Shame on him if he 
left her nere I I could only assist him 
in my good wishes, but these were of 
little value. A t lepgth he determined 
on making a representation to the 
Khan Huzarut on the subject, and the 
result was, that the woman was pro- 
mised to him. The next day be rushed 
into my room in a perfect fury ; it was 
some time before he could collect his 
breath enough to tell me the cauee. 
At length, amongst curses on those 
sons of burnt fathers, this race of 
dogs I he told me, that instead of the 
Rntub*s daughters^ they had released 
and sent to him a female relation of 
the notorious plunderer, Bi BoodI 
one of the greatest villains that an age 
of misrule ever produced. And now, 
said Brutus, *' if I do not return this 
woman, there is no hope of the Rutnb*s 
daughter, as in the eyes of this race 
all women are alike ; they have given 
me one woman, and thai was their 
promise, and, if I send back this wo- 
man, Bi Bood will never rest until 
he has ruined me and my house ? Upon 
what calamity have I fdlen, that it 
should be my lot to release one of Bi 
Bood*s house?" 

I was very sorry, indeed, to part 
with Brutus ; he has decidedly more 
heart than any of the Herautees of my 
acquaintance, and some of his peculi- 
arities were most amusing, to say no- 
thing of his being valuable to me in 
negotiations with these bigoted Ma- 
homedans. I think the tears on his 
cheek were genuine, and I wish him 
all luck and happiness. I have exalted 
his head by having a tukti rowan, or 
travelling utter, made for him ; the 
affair is painted green, with two gol- 
den bails, and carried by two ponies 
in shafts ; it has much the appearance 
of a meat safe, but in the eyes of all 
people here, \i is considered a very 
elegant travelling carriage, and Bru- 
tus is delighted at the prospect of this 
passage through the cnartoo, or centre 
market-place of Heraut I 

I moved out to Zaca, a village abont 
nine miles N.W. of Khyva, the first 
five miles b«ng through very rich 
£ultivftt|on, and the fppaafaider across 
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a spur of the sand-hillB. I am pitch- 
ed m a garden belongtDg to H. M., 
and am to reeeire chiurge of the pri« 
eoners to-morrow. 

August 4ih. — Busy all day pay- 
ing the unfortunate prisoners. There 
are as yet 325 males, eighteen females^ 
and eleven children ; the latter were 
all bom here. The average number 
of years of slavery of Toorkbtaun is 
thus :— males, ten years and a half ; 
females, nearly seventeen. One of 
the males has been sixty years in 
slavery, and some of them only six 
months. With one exception they 
were all in fine health, and appear to 
be strong, stout men. They are all 
Christians of the Greek church. The 
poor women are small and plain; their 
husbands and children are with the 
party. The women were all seized 
near Ourenbourg; the men were seized 
thus: — 256 males fishing on the eas- 
tern shores of the Caspian, thirty- 
eight near Ourenbourg, and thirty -one 
bought or seized from the Persians ; 
the last-mentioned chieflv belonged to 
the regiment of Russian deserters 
which was in the Persian army under 
Samson. I gave each man a ducat, 
and have hired a camel for every two* 
They all seemed, poor people, very 
grateful, and altogether it was one of 
the pleasantest duties I have ever exe- 
cuted. This evening one of the Rus- 
sian women came to me in great dis- 
tress, saying, that her two children 
were still detained in Khy va. I have 
promised to secure their release. The 
other Russian nrisoners have told me 
of several of their countrvmen who 
are still in captivity, and the collect- 
ing them will cause much delay. The 
minister came out here to see me this 
morning, which is considered a very 
high honour. I took the opportuuity 
of speaking to him regarding the two 
ohildren and the other slaves still de- 
tained, and he has prombed to have 
them sent to me. 

August 5th, — Started at sunrise 
and marched fifteen miles, nearly the 
whole of the road through rich culti- 
vation. Gardens are to be seen on 
every band; small villages and de- 
tached farm-houses are very nume- 
rous. At nine miles passed a large 
Tillage called Caizabad, where there is 
a considerable bazar, one mile from 
which crossed a very fine canal about 
thirty-five yards in breadth. The halU 
ing-plaoe was at one of the numerous 
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formal gardens. Before sunset started 
again, and marched twenty miles 
during the night, chiefly aloag the 
edge of sand-hills. This was merely 
a slip of sand, the cultivation being on 
either side of it. The river is said to 
be only a short day's march from this 
— about, I sopfKMe, twenty miles ; it is 
said to have encroached very much of 
late, and on this account the estates 
here have been much neglected. This 
place is called Dusht Houz; total 
distance this day, thirty-five miles. 
Caruley Yuz Bashe, the commandant 
of cavalry, accompanying me, is a 
handsome active man, and I am well 
pleased with him. He is much in 
favour with the Khan, and has received 
orders never to appear again at court 
unless he can give a go<^ account of 
me. I was repeatedly asked by tha 
Khan, before leaving, to fix the num* 
her of troopers I would like to have 
with me ; but this I always refused, 
saying, I was his guest, and would go 
with one or two horsemen, or with a 
thousand; but until I reached the Rus- 
sian frontier I trusted to his mijesty 
for protection, with whom the disgrace 
must rest if any misfortune happened 
to me, as he could alone take the ne- 
eessary precautions. Caruley was one 
of the party sent by the Khan to op- 
pose the Russian advance under the 
Khoosh Beggie. This party succeed- 
ed in surprising and carrying off 200 
camels beJonging to the Russian army ; 
but as no blood had been spilt, they 
decided on attacking a small Russian 
detachment which had taken up a po- 
sition behind a slight intrenchment. 
Their mode of attack, after mature 
deliberation, was to drive on the camels 
which they had just seized, and to ad- 
vance in their rear ; the result was, as 
might have been anticipated, that the 
camels being wounded and frightened 
bj the fire opened on them from theRus- 
sum intrenchment, turned on the Tur- 
comans, throwing the latter into hope- 
less confusion ; taking advantage of 
which, the Russians succeeded in secu- 
ring such of tlie camels as had not been 
shot ; this Russian force did not ex- 
ceed 10,000 fighting men and forty 
pieces of artillery. The reports so in- 
dustriously spread in India of an in- 
tended invasion on our provinces were 
altogether without foundation, as no 
idea of an immediate advance beyond 
Rbyva could have been entertained. 
The expedition failed from the excee- 
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■hre seTarity of the winter, which de- 
stroyed all the camels : hat, apart from 
this, when it is remembered that from 
Oorenbourg to the month of the Oxus 
is a distance of 800 miles^ and that in 
the whole extent there is not one fixed 
dwelling ; that no supplies whatever 
eonld be procured, and that even fuel 
was not to be found ; — I say, when these 
obstacles are taken into consideration, 
we can hardly be surprised at the fail- 
ure of the expedition. There are two 
men appointed to collect and superin- 
tend the hired camels, of which 1 find 
we require 220. One of these is a 
Cuzzack, by name Niaz, an enor- 
mously fat creature without any beard, 
but of a pleasing, good-humoured ex- 
pression of face ; the other is a hag- 
gard, dissipated-looking Chowdoor 
Turcoman, from whose face I have no 
hopes. To add to my annoyances, 
they have given the power of collect- 
ing the Russian prisoners to this man, 
-whose name is Khojah Mahomed. Now 
the Chowdoors are the chief dealers in 
Russian slaves ; they are settled about 
Mungisbauk, and have seized at dif- 
ferent times several fishing boats ; in 
these they embark, and capture the 
unfortunate Russian fishermen on the 
Caspian. It is not likely that any of 
this tribe should assist me in collecting 
the Russian prisoners, especially as it 
is known that one of the objects of my 
journey to the Caspian is to put a stop 
to their piracy I Accordingly, Khojah 
Mahomed made great protestations of 
his zeal and promises of activity, but 
did nothing whatever. The Russian 
prisoners released themselves occa- 
sionally and came to me, but none were 
brought by him. At last two Russian 
prisoners, with chains on their feet, 
escaped from Khojah Mahomed*s own 
house, and came to me. This was too 
much for my patience, and 1 declared 
my determination of bringing his ras- 
cality to the Khan Huzarut's notice ; 
but Caruley and Niaz begged me to 
overlook the man's offence, saying, 
that the Khan Huzarut would cer- 
tainly have put him to death if I com- 
Slained of him. The creature, too, 
umbled himself before me, and said 
he had eaten dirt, and begged me to 
forgive him, binding himself by all 
possible oaths to behave better in 
future. He had the collecting of half 
the camels, and it would be difficult to 
get away without him, so I oonsented 
at last to spare him ; but there is no 



hope of the man, yillain is written too 
legibly on his face, and he will be a 
<* calamity'' during the whole march. 
I have a i amoot with me, by name 
Beerdee,an ugly little fellow, but inva- 
luable ; he has been once or twice to 
Heraut, and been treated very kindly 
by Major Todd. The minister wrote 
to me, saying that the two children, 
concerning whom I spoke a few days 
back, were in the hands of a very in- 
fiuential person, a lady in the palace ; 
that after much negotiation be had 
succeeded in procuring the release of 
the youngest, a boy, whom he sent to 
me, but that it was impossible to effect 
the liberation of the other child, a girl 
nine years of age. The mother on 
hearing this became frantic, vowing 
that nothing should tear her from her 
child, and that she would prefer re- 
maining in slavery with her darling 
'* Shureefa *' to freedom without her. 
She then taunted me with the promise 
I had made to effect the child*s release ; 
and, to make a long story short, I at 
last ordered my horse, and rode that 
night into Khy va, arriving about ten 
in the morning. My arrival occasion- 
ed some alarm to the minidter, who 
was exceedingly anxious to know the 
cause of my sudden visit ; but I con- 
sidered it adyisable to lead him astray 
on this point, saying I wished to see 
the Khan on various subjects, and 
hoped to be admitted that evening: 
this request was complied with, and 
after discussing many points, I was at 
length told I might retire. There 
is a Turcoman superstition regarding 
a petition made by a person on the 
eve of departure, and to refuse this 
request is supposed to bring ill-luck 
on the journey. Taking advantage 
of this, I urged that his majesty bad 
given me all the prisoners, but that 
there was in his own palace a child 
detained. The khan urged that she 
did not wish to go ; I pleaded her not 
being of age. He was silent for some 
time ; at length, turning to the mini- 
ster, he muttered, ** Give him the 
child." Shortly afterwards, a beaut i- 
ful little girl was brought to me. It 
was very dark, so, taking a lamp, I 
advanced to have a closer view of roy 
hardly-earned prize, when the little 
puss screamed out lustily, vowing no- 
thing should make her go to "that 
Russian shve-dealer / *' The Turco« 
mans were greatly amused. Luckily, 
I had brought Beerdee Yamoot with 
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me, and the little << Shureefa '* made 
00 objection to goings with him, jump- 
ing up behind his pony, and looking 
much alarmed when I approached. 
She was about nine years old, and I 
think I have seldom seen a more 
beautiful child. We rode the whole 
of the night on our return to our 
camp^ and Shureefa gaye Beerdee an 
account of her separation from her 
mother, which he translated to me. 
** She was torn from me, and, striking 
me on the forehead, exclaimed. Oh, 
luckless one, would that thou badst 
' never been bom I " On reaching our 
camp, the Russians gave a shout at 
the sight of Shuree£a ; and the next 
morning she and her little brother 
were brought by their mother to make 
their bow to me^ But still the little 
rogue feared my Persian robes, and 
ftppeared much alarmed. 

Augu9t\2th That rascal, Khojah 

Mohamed, still fails in bringing in 
any of the Russian prisoners, and I 
fear I shall be detained here for some 
days. Fortunately, the khan is com« 
ing here on bis road to a shooting ex- 
cursion, and I shall be able to see him 
if necessary. 

Augtut 14M.— The khan arriTed 
this morning, and I obtained an audi* 
ence. After pointing out the exer- 
tions I had made to recover the pri* 
soners, I showed the khan a list of 
those whom I knew to be still detain- 
ed, and said in plain terms, that un- 
less assisted by him, I must beg to 
decline the share in the transaction 
which bad been assigned met that it 
was quite useless to go to the Russian 
frontier unless I could take aU the 
prisoners, and that my ** head was 
confused ** with the trouble I had al- 
ready taken in this matter. His ma^ 
jesty was astounded at my plain speak- 
ing, and gave his minuter an order in 
a tone which made him shake, I have 
been advised to move one stage fur- 
ther, and have been promised all and 
every one of the prisoners, and have 
received an order threatening death to 
any one who shall detain them. 

AvgustlSth.-^h^ti Dusht Houz this 
day, and was delighted to find one of 
the officers of the household waiting 
with seventeen of the Russian prison- 
ers. I have cross-questioned all the 
prisoners, and find there is the son of 
one of them still a prisoner on this 
side. The head of the village where 
he is detained has been sent for. The 
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only others of whom I ean hear are 
three on the other side of the river, 
and Caruley has sent troopers to fetch 
them. On the 18tb, the bead of the 
village came to camp, and swore on 
the Book that the lad concerning whom 
I had sent was dead ; but the next day 
the father saying that he had positive 
intelligence of his son being conceal- 
ed, and still alive, Caruley sent three 
troopers to the spot, and after much 
difficulty they succeeded in digging 
him out from a vault in the granary. 
From Dusht Houz to Arbogue, we 
marched a distance of 125|^ miles, 
along the alluvial soil near the river 
Oxus. There were frequently seve- 
ral khails of Turcomans in sight in 
all directions, but the only fixed vil- 
lage is Old Ooregunge, which is 109 
miles from Khyva. It is on the site 
of the ancient city, which is said to 
have existed in the time of the Pjre- 
worshippers. For many years it has 
been altogether deserted, the river* 
having changed its course. A pro- 
phecy has descended from generation 
to generation, that in the latter days 
Ooregtmge shall be again inhabited } 
and within the last five years the river 
has returned to this side, and filled the 
bed of a considerable stream, from 
which canals have been out for irriga- 
tion ; and people are fast collecting, 
there being now about 1000 families 
resident here, and a considerable mar- 
ket twice a-week. I tell the Turco- 
mans that the sooner they repent of 
their slave-dealing and other sins, the 
better, for the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy evidently approaches. There 
is a tower, or rather pillar, here, about 
120 feet high, which has been former- 
ly handsomely ornamented ; there are 
also the ruins of four tombs, the roofb 
of which have been gaily decorated 
with coloured tiles. Treasure has been 
found here, and some mummies. Alto- 
gether, it is a fine field for the anti- 
quary. At Arbogue we arrived on the 
26th, and here we halted for two days, 
to lay in water and to make all arrange- 
ments for crossing the barren steppe 
which s^rates us from the Caspian. 
The horizon is much similar to that 
at sea, and of all nninteresting marches 
this is the most tiresome. The wells 
are from seventy to thirty miles apart, 
and in many instances the water is 
five paces from tlie surfi^e, and nearly 
always of bad flavour. This enor- 
vioos plain is inhabited by Caziaeks» 
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who feed large flocks of cattle on a 
imaU herb which is most abundaDt, 
and wander from well to well. These 
Kurgis ncTer CDltirate land, and the 
greater n amber never taste flour du- 
ring the whole of their lives. The 
men and women of this tribe, whom I 
have seen, are very ngly, small, and 
emaciated; bat I am assured that many 
tribes of Rurgis Cuzzacks are eele* 
brated for their great sizeandstrength. 
Their food is invariably soup and 
meat, neither rice nor bread forming 
part of their meals. The different 
descriptions of meat are thus estimated 
by them — 1st, mutton ; 2d, horse- 
flesh ; 8d, beef; and 4th, camel flesh. 
The flesh of the horse is said to be 
Tcry nutritious, and I bear that seve- 
ral of the grandees of Rhyva eat 
it on principle. Niaz (my fat guide) 
is a poet, and, at my request, sung 
me a song of his own composing. 
It commences with a loud and long 
hollo, and ends in a ToUey of words 
shot off with the greatest volubility : 
a good pair of lungs seem to be the 
chief thing necessary. This is all I 
can make of Beerdee*8 Persian transla- 
tion of the words of the song, which is 
addressed to some fair damsel : — *' Oh, 
h — h— oh! I am mounted on an 
ambling pony, clothed in velvet and 
khuncobs, and have eight yards of 
gold !** To which proud boast the 
fair one answers, •' Oh — h — h — h— h 
oh ! I care not for your ambling 
pony, your velvet khuncobs, and 
your eight yards of gold. I care 
alone for you.** These Cuzzacks 
have no hortes, but hundreds of po- 
nies, which generally amble well. 
This ambling is natural to them, and 
is not acquired by instruction. When 
a coU has obtained a certain age he is 
tried, and if he is found to possess the 
hoped-for amble, his ears are split, to 
mark his superiority over the less 
gifted, who are, I fancy, generally 
devoured. This amble seems to be 
the Cazzack*s idea of perfection, and 
•* yokshee yoorgab," a good ambler, 
is the greatest commendation. The 
women ride over the country as con- 
stantly as the men, and are said to 
haTe considerable privileges. My fat 
guide has been once or twice to Our- 
enhourg with letters. I asked him 
to give me some account of the go- 
Temorof Ourenbourg, General Perof- 
sky. " He is a man of a MnakUh 
appearance, compleKion black, eyes 



yellow, and coat covered with du^ 
eats." All the andienee shook thehr 
heads, and said such a man tnuit be 
dangerous. 

The Russian prisoners amounted to 
416 souls, and as my own party was 
considerable, it was decided by the 
united wisdom of" They the Tutor,** 
Caruley, Niaz, and Beerdee, that bsdf 
the Russian prisoners should march 
the flrst day under Niaz ; that Caruley 
and his Sowars should accompany me 
on the second day ; and that Khojah 
Mahomed should bring up the rear 
with the remaining half of the pri- 
soners — I took the precaution of leav- 
ing ten of Caruley's Sowars as spies 
on Khojah Mahomed. This arrange- 
ment was found to answer very well i 
and, thanks be to God ! not a man, 
woman, nor child, was lost during the 
whole of this most fatiguing march. 
We were most truly fortunate in every 
respect, the weather was most favpnr. 
able, neither too hot nor too cold, and I 
am not aware of a single instance of any 
of the prisoners suffering from thirst or 
hunger. Not a horse or camel even 
was lost. When crossing one of the 
stages over this steppe, the whole of the 
prisoners were together — it was a glo- 
rious sight to pass them. They speak 
no European langusge but their own, 
and our only mode of salutation was 
the ^ Az salam AUiekoum." This 
they shouted out to me as I rode br 
them ; and thus the salutation which 
a true Mussulman will not exchange 
with an infidel, became the only greet- 
ing between Christians. 

The plain was so open that the 
camels crowded together, and marched 
over en masse, the children and women 
riding on panniers, singing and laugh- 
ing, and the men trudging along stur- 
dily ; all counting the few days which 
remained ere they should rejoiiw their 
countrymen, and escape fVom what 
they must have long considered a life 
of hopeless slavery. 

The release of these poor wretches 
has surprised the Turcomans amaz- 
ingly, and, to crown all, the Khan 
has granted orders, prohibiting, nnder 
the penalty of death, the seizure of 
Russian subjects, or the purchase of 
natives of Heraut. This prohibition 
of the slave trade is quite novel in 
ToorkestauOy and I humbly hope that 
it is the dawn of a new era in the bis- 
tory of this nation ; and tlvit ultimately 
the British name irill be blessed witn 
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the proud diBtinction of having pat an 
end to this iohuman traffic^ and of 
having civilized the Turkoman race, 
which has been for centuries the 
scourge of central Asia. About eight 
inarches from Nova Alezandroffy I 
sent one of the Russian prisoners with 
a Cuzzack to give information of our 
approach, sending by them an English 
letter to the governor of the fort. 
On their arrival at Nova Alexandroff, 
they were looked upon as spies ; my 
letter could not be read, and the intel- 
ligence of the release and approach of 
so many fellow-subjects was too as- 
tounding to be credited ! a whole night 
was necessary to convince the Rus- 
sians in the fort of the truth of the 
good tidings. It was pleasing to see 
Sie rush of the prisoners to greet their 
countrymen. That evening we pushed 
on one stage, and the next morning 
approached the fort. The war between 
the Turcomans and Russians has 
hitherto been carried on with such 
barbarity, that it was not surprising 
that Caruley should remind me, about 
six miles from the fort, that he had 
already exceeded hb instructions in 
accompanying me so far ; the camel- 
men also began to grumble loudly at 
the danger of going too near the fort 
Now this was a little perplexing, for 
though the Russian prisoners had not 
much property, they had still much 
more than they could possibly carry ; 
and to leave it on the ground and march 
on the prisoners, almost naked, would 
have a bad effect; to say nothiug of 
the chance of the Russian prisoners 
(6nding themselves in a large majo- 
rity) helping themselves to the camels. 
However, 1 gave the order to unload, 
and made Caruley himself count the 
camels. This being done, I asked the 
people from whom the camels were 
hired, whether they had received their 
beasts ; and on their replying in the 
affirmative, I asked Caruley whether the 
Khan Huzarut's orders had been obey- 
ed, and he answered ** Yes.*' I told him 
to stand on one side, that I had no- 
thing to do with him; but I would 
give ten ducats to any man who would 
lend me twenty camels to carry some 
property to Nova Alexandroff, and 
would be-security for the safe return 
of the camels. The twenty camels 
were soon procured, and with the aid 
of my own and «« They the Tutor's,** we 
got on well enough, and made a grand 
appearance. The men marched in a 



line with the camels, carrying the 
women and children close in the rear ; 
and thus we approached the Russian 
fortress. The worthy commandant 
was overpowered by gratitude; his 
receiving charge of the prisoners would 
make a fine picture, and was a scene 
which I can never forget. The forti- 
fication here is small, but constructed 
on scientific principles ; it is on the 
edge of the high shore of the Caspian 
sea. The garrison does not exceed 
500 men, who suffer much from scro- 
fula, though relieved twice in the year 
from Russia. At Arbogue we as- 
cended a cliff of about 300 feet : this 
bears all the signs of having been, in 
former ages, the sea-shore ; and I am 
disposed to think that originally the 
Caspian and Aral seas were united, 
and that there was a promontory jut- 
ting into this ocean, including Mun- 
gisbauk and Arbogue. Now a reef 
crossed this cliff in two places, and it 
is traced in modern maps, and desig- 
nated the Chink: it was across this 
promontory that our route lay from 
Arbogue to Nova Alexandroff. I am 
unable to throw any light upon the 
asserdon which has been made, that in 
former ages the river Oxus flowed iuto 
the Caspian sea. This tradition is 
commonly mentioned and generally 
believed by the Turcomans and Cuz- 
zacks ; and Beerdee assured me that 
he had crossed the original bed of the 
river, which was easily to be traced ; 
and he mentioned as an indisputable 
proof, that the trunks of very lar^e 
trees were still to be found near the 
former bed of the river. If this is 
the case, I should consider it conclu- 
sive, for no trees could possibly have 
thriven in this climate unless on 
the borders of a river. Supposing 
this assertion to be correct, the pro- 
montory which I have mentioned 
would have turned the Oxus into the 
Caspian, and the mouth being choked 
by an earthquake or some other cau5e, 
the river would be turned by tlie 
other shoulder of the promontory into 
its present course near Arbogue into 
the Aral. The Wolf rode over 
to Nova Alexandroff from Heraut, 
where I had sent him shortly after 
my arrival at Kby va, and brought me 
English and Indian letters; be de« 
Clares he was shot at six times on the 
journey. He will be very useful in 
accompanying Mahomed Daood and 
the tail to Khyva. Three voa- 
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sels hare been sent for our convej- 
ance to Oochuck^ on the northern 
ahore of the Caspian, and from thence 
we travel by post- stages to Ourenbourg. 
I have dghteen camels and twenty-six 
horsesy all government property, and 
it is absolutely necessary to have some 
confidential person in charge of them. 
They mnst be sent back to Khyva, as 
it is impossible to feed them here^ 
and this road will be impassable in 
about two months more, owing to the 
excessive cold. Under these circum- 
stances I shall only take Fazil Khan 
and Khoda Woordee with me, send- 
iog all the rest back under Maho- 
med Daood. 1 have been four months 
residing altogether amongst Maho- 
medans, and I confess I cannot help 
feeling something like shame at the 
appearance of the bottle ; it is a point 
wherein I must allow the Mahome- 
dans can taunt us. The presence of 
the dogs, too, is objectionable, though 
at one time I was very fond of the 
canine genus. Little Beerdee came 
into my tent, very much distressed, 
the evening of the first day after our 
arrival, and after many times mutter- 
ing " Tobah, Tobahl" oh, «« repent- 
ance, repentance!** he informed me 
that they were fattening some of the 
uncUan animals with the intention of 
devouring them I Pah ! ** There was a 
woman there too," said he, ** she bad 
her head, face, and neck uncovered, 
and she wears no breeches.** Upon 
my enquiring how he had ascertained 
the la$t fac^ he said, ** she was mov- 
ing about, and I saw up to her kneel *' 
This shameless person went up to 
the unclean animal, and gave it bread I 
She patted iU head I faugh!! and 
stroked its sides ! 1 Lahole o la Rowate 
IstukfarooUah — '< Disgrace and pollu- 
tion I may Heaven defend us ! '* « Well 
Beerdee, what did you do ? *' — ** I only 
fled; before this I should not have 
minded going with you, but now, for 
God's s^e, give me my despatches, 
and let me depart.** It was useless 
to argue that the unclean animal was 
the work of God, that it was only 
from its disreputable life to be object- 
ed to, but that here he himself had 
seen it fed well and cleanly, ** For 
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God's sake let me depart,** was his 
only answer, and in a whisper, " they 
worship images ! I saw it, all of us 
saw it!** — «• Why, Beerdee, can you 
tell me the reason why you turn to 
the Ribla when you pray ?**— « Don't 
ask me such questions, I saw them 
worship images,*' and off he goes to 
Khyva, to tell many a funny tale, no 
doubt. 

September 17M. — This morning 
parted with Mahomed Daood and the 
establishment. Well, good- luck to 
them, they have followed me over 
mauy a weary mile, and, Ins/iallah, if 
I rise, they shall rise too ; never had 
man better servants. The only diffi- 
culty was to persuade them to go 
back, though the terrors of the sea 
were before them if they accompanied 
me, and these terrors were, in their 
imagination, any thing but contempt- 
ible, to say nothing of the images 
and the unclean animals ! The Rus- 
sians gave me a feast, and drank the 
healths of the Queen of England and 
Emperor of Russia, and did me the 
honour of toasting me also. ** They 
the Tutor** much alarmed at the guns 
and hurrahs, and much scandalized at 
the bottles. 

September 18M. — The prisoners 
came on board, and the worthy com- 
mandant bade God spare us. Gave 
him three cheers on leaving. Sailed 
at sunset, light but favourable breeze. 

September 19/A. — Progressing but 
slowly. "They the Tutor** was 
rather unwell yesterday, and has not 
been seen this day. We are sailing 
over a smooth sheet of water, as clear 
as crystal, and not eight feet deep ; 
you may count every seaweed. Land 
has been in sight all day to the south. 
They say the waters of the Caspian 
decrease yearly.* 

September 20M.— Land in sight 
occasionally this day, and the water 
not above eight or ten feet deep. A 
dead calm about noon, which lasted 
all night. 

Sq}tember ^Ist.'^A strong breeze 
sprang up right in our teeth. Took 
advantage of a slight favourable 
change in the wind, and moved about 
twelve miles into deeper water. Here 



* It it a cnrioiis fiurt conneeted with this sea, that by the last Riusiaii lurvcys, it 
appears that the sea of Aral is 104 feet, and the Black Sea 1 16 feet above the Cas- 
pian, thus making the Aral and the Block seas nearly on a level with each utber, with 
the Cupian in a hollow a little mure than 100 feet below and be twaeo them. 
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the wind settled against us, and we 
were twenty-four hours aat^ored^ a 
heavy swell running and shaking this 
Utile boat as if it were but a cockle- 
shell. 

Late on the e?ening of the 22^^ we 
got a pnfif in our favour, and gradu- 
ally the wind came round and brought 
us in» in gallant style, early in the 
morning of the 2dd, to the anchorage 
of Oochuckf as it is called by Turco- 
mans and Cozzacks, or Goorieff by 
Russians, as pretty a spot for fever 
and ague as I have seen. The ves- 
sels are surrounded by high grass, 
which covers their desks, and the mud 
is Idack and glutinous. This place is 
at one of the mouths of the Oorai 
river. We are now waiting while 
people go to letch carriages for us 
from the neighbourhood. ''They the 
Tutor,** and indeed all but the old 
sailors, sufRsred dreadfully from sick- 
ness. He said that the riding on a 
timers back in kajoree (panniers) 
was painful, but that the shaking in 
this vessel was something he could 
never have dreamt of; two days more^ 
he protests, would have killed him. 
Long and loud are his exclamations 
of Sbookr Alhum-dullillah ! Thanks 
to Almighty God 1 

On the evening of the 24th, five or 
six carts and carriages were brought 
for our conveyance to Goorieff. "They 
the Tutor," a Grerraan naturalist, a 
Russian doctot, and I, started in a sort 
of phaeton, drawn by three ponies ; 
off we went like mad. «' They " in a 
dreadful perturbation ; I really seme- 
times think that these shakings mid 
novelties will be too mueh for him. 

This place, Goorieff, is chiefly a 
village oi fishermen ; th« houses are 
all of planks, comfortable and clean. 
It is only within the last few years 
that the Caspian has iretired from this 
ground. Enormous quantities of fish 
are caught here, and a considerable 
trade is carried on in consequence 
with Astrakhan. 

October 1 St, — Arrived atOnrenbourg 
after a most harassing and tiresome 
trip by the post carts. There was a 
village of boxes, (for the dwellings 
cannot be called houses,) and a smsdl 
field fortification at every station ; but 
the only place of any consequence is 
Ooreilsky, which is a considerable 
town, with some fine houses. It is 
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the headquarters of the hettman of 
the Ooral Cossacks, a very agreeable* 
aeeomplished gentleman* The ar« 
rangements regarding post-horses are 
excellent, and the pace good, but, oh t 
the carts, they are drei^ul. I have 
travelled far, and in barbarous coun- 
tries, but never did I suffer so muck 
pain as on this journey. The tract 
of country from Goorieff to Ouren- 
bourg is occupied by the Cossacks of 
the Ooral, who are amongst the hard* 
lest soldiers in the RnssiaB ranks i 
Uiey have many privileges connected 
with the fisheries on the river. The 
fi^ is caught in very great quantities^ 
and is a considerable article of traffic 
On my arrival at Ourenbourg I 
parted with my long-cherished beard^ 
and inserted myself into the tight 
garbs of Europe. Here I found a 
very pleasant society. There is m 
coimderable fortification^ and a huge 
force. The bazar is a very busy 
scenes and natives from all parts of 
Asia may be seen wandering about^ 
staring at the wonders of E ur o p e a n 
skill and science. Since my arrival^ 
the natives of Khy va, who had bcea 
so long in confinement, have been set 
at liberty, and are to be aHowed to 
petura to their homes with their prai* 
perty. The total auniber of mativna 
of Khy va at Onrenbourg, Ourvciskee^ 
and Astrakhan, who thus owe their 
release to Englbh medii^oa, is 640» 
which added to the A\% RnssiaiM 
brought with me, makes a very satia- 
factory little total in our favour, to nf 
nothing of the numbers which the 
prohibitory orders may be hoped to 
save from a life of slavery. 

From Ourenbourg I posted to Mos- 
cow, via Lunbeersk. At Moscow I 
took a place in the diligence, and ar- 
rived at Petersburg on the 3d of No- 
vember, where I had the honour to 
receive the thanks of the Emperor for 
the kindness which I had found it m 
my power to show to his subjeota. 
This city, and the road to it from 
Ourenbourg^have been often described 
by many more able persons than my- 
self; and having cairied my unfortn- 
nate reader safely into oivmed llfe^ I 
will now make my bow, and wMi 
him, when next he moves, a plea- 
santer journey with a more amusing 
companion. 
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SKBtCHES or ITALY* 
Noi IV. 

ApFEOAca TO Yenice* 



The approaeh to Venice from 
Mefttre» U any things bnt promising. 
From Padna we kept looking out in 
Tain for a first view. Our way was 
along a dusky road, with a canal on 
one side, and cabbage gardens with 
statues as common as cabbage stalks 
on the other. At length we saw one 
long unusual-looking black boat. 
Hurrah! a gondola I We arrive at 
last at that little Italian Wapping, 
Mestre, where we are, but not to-day, 
to embark. Driving to its shabby 
locanda, and having too much time 
on hand, we ask for the high canal to 
Venice, and, being duly instructed, 
proceed along an unsavoury suburb, 
and come suddenly upon an unwbole* 
some extension of yellow-brown water. 
«* Eccola ! '* says our guide. The 
place where this eccola was pro- 
nounced, this prospect of the land of 
promise, was crowded with ragged 
and seedy looking gondolas, and dirty 
fellows to row them. How unlike the 
fdry boats we expected, and the gon- 
doliers that chant Tasso, (in the books,) 
as they propel them I To be rowed 
along such a rank-smelling sluice as we 
saw before us, for rowing's sake, was 
not in question, so on we walked by 
its bank for nearly half an hour^ the 
water gradually improving a little in 
. complexion. Indeed, a few fish could 
now be seen with their tails towards 
Mestre, and making the best of their 
way to the Adriatic. Discerning little 
fish ! A large green lizard which we 
here took into captivity, and kept in 
a cage for half the summer, was the 
only object of any kind in our walk, 
and the only green thing we saw, ex- 
cept the water. At last we come to 
a bend in the canal, and see Venice. 
That Venice ? No, it can't be I and 
yet i^in it must : towers, and spires, 
and domes, seen over a dead swamp, 
and about seven miles off in the direc- 
tion we were told to look. It is 
Venice, by all that is flat, stale, and 
disagreeable. It is our doom to pass 
the night at Mestre, as we may ; early 
to-morrow those long sea canals, with 
the duU swamp which they intersect. 



shall no longer be between us and 
those ancient and renowned dominions 
of St Marc We shall have visited 
his church, and be making large en- 
tries in our note-book of wonders 
already seen, with an endless vbta of 
sight before us. With these reflections 
we walk back to our hotel. There 
are few locandas in the north of Italy 
so bad but can afford out of their ^ 
gains (where marble and labour are 
both cheap) to erect certain historical 
tablets on their A-onts or staircases, to 
record the visit of some distinguished 
personages to their establishment. At 
rano, at Faenza,at Bologna, the walls 
of the stairs and of the salle H manner 
exhibit the heraldic bearings of royal 
and noble visiters, who from time to 
time have deigned, during the last 
half century, to surrender their illus- 
trious seliws and suites to the vaga- 
bond landlord and his fleas, for ofte 
whole night. Femottavano, says the 
inscription — he never pretends to 
more. The injury done to tt-aveller* 
who have not been bom princes, b^ 
these occasional glimpses of royal sun- 
shine, h obvious ; for if ^ort dai^ to be 
dissatisfied, the host has but to point 
to his wall of many quarterings, and 
regret that you should be more diffi- 
cult to please than a Kutusoff, a Potem- 
kin, or an Esterhazy — or than, tt mty 
be, Ckirlo Felice himself I If you Ssk 
for bread in a way displeasing to tbb 
waiter's feeling, he mtiy point to a stom 
to sadsfy you. Our fellow at Mestfe 
boasted in one room of nine c<mts 6f 
arms of grand-dukes and princes, atid 
three blank ovoids remained to l^ 
filled. We also read over a siste 
biator on the stair, how the Emperor 
Francis the First, his aufi^t Consort, 
their serene son and his beloved part- 
ner, on their progress to Venice, beivfg 
stopt by a Borra$co, pemottavanoed at 
this hotel ; ** Honoured by whose 
condescending humility, the Brothers 
Benedict and Angelo Barletta in pet- 
petua ricordanza a tanta maesth guesto 
monvmento consecravetno.** In thts 
part of Italy such monuments occur, 
net only in-doors, but out of dooriy 
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and ofteD in Latin I We have been 
put out of countenance when halfway 
through a street inscription, (which 
is by no means light reading,) by find- 
ing what we had mistaken for an in- 
terestbg notice of some historical 
site, or some record of classic anti- 
quity, was but a vulgar impertinence 
about a mended road or a bridge re- 
paired. But morning b come, break- 
fast is over, bills are paid, passports 
are examined, douanes are satisfied, 
and we are on the wide sheet of the 
expanding Adriatic— Venice is still 
four miles ofi^, but looks only half that 
distance. The lighthouse of Murans 
rises like a tall Arum out of the sea, 
the trees and houses that gird this 
glass-making islet, seeming to grow 
beneath the level of water, as smooth 
and shining this fine morning as a 
sheet of its own manufactory. Small 
piles or stakes, 100 feet aparty here 
begin to conduct us over the liquid 
way ; and nothing occurs* but that a 
small cotton stuckiog, by way of a 
bag for pence, suspended at the end 
of a stick, and with a Madonna del 
Mare stamped on its sole, is suddenly 
popped in tor alms at one of our open 
windows ; a tittle shrine on one of the 
neighbouring piles, and a picture of 
the said our lady of the sea, placed 
out of the reach of the breakers, ex- 
plains the . incident. The railroad 
which is eventually to connect Milan 
and Venice is already begun ; the 
Venice extremity has run out two 
miles towards the main land, and ends 
here abruptly tike a broken bridge. 
To apostrophize distant Venice as Uie 
tourists do, as a city of noble edifices 
rising out of the sea, (such bring un- 
questionably the fact,) is aU very well, 
and very veracious ; but to plain vi- 
rion, an^ given city, divorced from 
the magic of its name, rising out of 
water, and at some mites* distance^ must 
appear, while this earth is round, very 
much Uie same as if it had the misfor- 
tune to be below water level. At 
such a distance the naked eye, though 
it may make out eminences, and as- 
eertaiu lateral extension, and some 
forms of masses of buildings, can cer- 
tainly do nothing more, and has no 
legitimate right to admiration ; and 
even when you draw near Venice, the 
first buildings offered to sight (which, 
tike pawns on a chess-board, screen 
the grander pieces from view,) are by 
no means of a character to suggest 
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that they spring up as by '* an en- 
chcMter^s tpamdi' rather than in the 
usual course of scaffold-building. 
Enter the first narrow canal, vrith its 
raised quays, dirty boats, dirty crews, 
and dirty water — find vourself afloat 
in what might not unfitly be termed 
the Dutch quarter of Venice, and de- 
pend upon it you wiU not quote Byron ; 
nay, you will almost lose your faith 
in Canaletti, Cromck, and Prout. 
You vote Beckford and others to be 
no better than writers for effect, who 
had no legitimate caUing to go abroad 
and make quiet people at home envi- 
ous of things which are but fictions. 
All think it incumbent on them here 
to be poetical — even Eustace waxes 
warm ; and as to the lady travellers 
and bookmakers, they regularly fall 
into hysterics of several pages of in- 
verted commas, and inverted common 
sense ; when we, or if we, publish 
our travels, they shall be at least safer 
guides through these dangerous shaU 
lows. While we say all this to our** 
selves, appearances begin to mend^- 
one wateiy way hands us over to an- 
other — we pass along streets that lite- 
rally nm into each other. We have 
within the last five minutes seen an 
occasional gondola of consideration 
fastened by its bridle to some gay 
coloured pole planted in the water, 
and we have seen more than one 
darting off with tiberated rein from 
the sea- washed door steps of a stately 
palace. At length the low arch of a 
very small bridge is right before us. 
What can be the reason that at this 
spot our gondotiers make a couple of 
strong strokes? The strokes are made, 
and they have shot us into the middle 
of the Rialto 1 1 Now, indeed, a sad- 
den murmur of detight did rise from 
our boat, unfreighted as it was with 
inverted commas. At this first ade- 
quate view of patrician Venice, palaces, 
Gothic windows, and marble steps 
crowded with gondolas, rows of colossal 
masks, and statues projecting over, 
and scarcely higher than the water*8 
edge, chimneys with beehive and bell- 
shaped tops, which look tike bits of 
ALHAMBltA brought and placed on 
each side of this vast Regent Street, 
only paved vrith water, along which 
countless boats, sharp as the arrowy 
swordfish, drop their fins, as tliey 
glide by and then strike out agun in 
a thousand directions, — one minute 
more, and long before we get tired of 
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admiring object after object as they 
glance from door to door, or balcony 
to balcony, we stand where Lord 
Byron says he stood« and are looking 
throueh the prison bars where St 
Marc 8 lion, cupolas without number. 
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domes, towers, and palaces, come si- 
multaneously into sight We clap 
our hands in delight, and spring out on 
the hotel steps, full of enthusiasm and 
sight-seeing 1 1 



Yemioe. 



The Academia contains many pic- 
tures which it were not correct not to 
think excellent; but picturea of re- 
nown, like men of renown, usually 
disapp<nnt when you come to make 
their acquaintance, and do not excite 
feelings commensurate to their repu« 
tation. Forsyth speaks, in his sum- 
mary way of doing business, of the 
Venetian school, of which the best 
specimens are here; and there may 
be justice in his slashing critique, of a 
school of which the great excellence 
is, notoriously, colour ;— but what an 
excellence that is ! Of truth in detign 
few can judge right or wrong when 
the appeal is to colour. The Aasump- 
tion, (Titian,) the Feast of Canaan, 
(P.Veronese,) the Miracleof St Marc, 
and the Crucifixion, (Tintoretto,)— 
what pictures are these I Nowhere 
hare we seen, except at English cot- 
tage doors, or on aristocratical car- 
pets, before bright coal fires, such 
sweet babyhood as in the first of these. 
A chorus of radiantly-beautiful infant 
heads, of which the roses are only 
kept under by the still more rosy at- 
mosphere of heaven, (the substructure 
of the picture,) casts a centripetal 
halo (if a soleosm may interpret our 
meaning) on the Virgin in the midst. 
Maturer cherubs fioat beneath, borne 
on angelic plumage, and sustain the 
cloud on which she stands. All round 
her, and on either side, in all the au- 
dacious attitudes of inimitable aban" 
donnementt there revels a choir of bea- 
tified infancy, romping, coquetting, or 
Slaying with the very toys (we really 
ave not heart to find fault with what 
else were faultless) which they loved 
on earth. Full-winged and half- 
fledged ones commingle with others 
whose pinions are but just be^nning 
to pullulate. Some lie on their little 
backs, some stump about on their little 
legs i but all are within the vortex of 
the same heavenward attraction, and 
are mounting away from earth I When 
Titian had finished this beautiful pic- 
ture, the monks, (bad Judges of babies 
VOL. u. no. cccxx* 



ought they to be, but on this sulject 
see the authorities,) for whom the 
work was undertaken, found some- 
thing wrong, and tendered their obser- 
vations accordingly to the painter; 
who, desiring to nave it bacx to im- 
prove it, as they concluded, returned 
It shortly afterwards, apparently much 
the same ; indeed the only difterence 
which the cowled critics could find 
was that the canvass had the words 
** Titianus fscit" written in large 
characters in the comer. Titian's 
earliest work is here, and also his 
last— « dead Christ, which he did not 
live to finish. The picture is fine, 
and derives peculiar interest from 
what is inscribed under it — ** Quod 
Titianus inchoatum reliquit, Palma 
reverenter absoWit, Deoque dicavit.'* 
The Supper of Canaan, of Paul Ve- 
ronese, is a charming piece ; the 
prince is he of great banquet painters. 
His table is never crowdeld, but always 
full. There are men, and there are 
women, in full and in fine dresses ; 
there are dwarfs, and there are par- 
rots; there is music, and there is 
wine^ flowing as from fountains, out 
' of silver ewers 1 And you who look on 
are of the party ; but you might ha^e 
lost your chance ; for Paul Veronese 
has represented himself looking down 
from the noble stair which leads to 
the banquet room ; and in answer to 
Titianus look of enquiry (he is Just 
coming up) intimating, by a shrug of 
the shoulders, that his fHendis too 
late, while the portly old Palma stands . 
at a neighbouring column, and enjoys 
the joke. At the opposite end of 
this long room hangs a very fine pic- 
ture of Tintoretto. It records a 
miracle of St Marc, who appears 
swooping down upon an astonished 
crowd, who are trying every possible 
means of terminating the life of a 
saint ; but every axe is blunted, and 
everv sword is edgeless, and they as- 
sidl in vain an existence which heaven 
has determined to prolong. Tiie 
Venetians, like other people, enjoy a 
3m 
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Joke agaiost all eqeay. They have a 
pleasant one against the French^ who 
removed, as is well known, all the 
good pictures they conld find, in the 
interest of the fine art0« and their 
own. Most of these treasures were bay- 
oneted back ; but they kept one fine 
P. Veronese at Paris, and sent a 
picture of their great Le Brun in. ita 
place. Instead of burning it, or send- 
ing it to a lumber room, the Venetian 
committee placed it ia the most adyan- 
tageouB ligbt-r«*for showing its defor* 
inities, and hung a Tery fine picture 
of the Veronese waster by its side! 
The stair of the Aoademia is Palla- 
dio*8. We heard it called the mother 
of spiral staircases, of whioh the off- 
spring is numerous to superfetation, 
being met with in every coffee-house 
in Paris, and almost at every barber*s 
shop. In the gaUery there are, of 
course, many Portraits of all the 
masters. Here every body goes. The 
number is too great, and the visit 
tiresome. The Frenchman, we ob- 
served, goes through cheapest. Before 
yon cut your catalogue open, he has 
come, he haa seen, he is gone 1 Abiit, 
ejteettU, evmii, enipU ; and while some 
over-conscientious countryman, with 
his pencil in hand, is taking notes, 
a dying cadence of ^ Magni^oe," or 
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^' Ravissant,** may be heard from some 
distant spot, "low by degrees and 
beautifully less ;** and his ready gon- 
dola is already conveying him away 
to other exhibitions. We were glad 
to see portraits of Petrarch and Mi- 
chael Angelo by contemporaries. 
Petrarch looks like a jaundiced citi- 
aeo, who, having shut up shop* and 
gone for ten days to take a sniff of 
aea air at Brighton or Gravesend^ has 
wrapped his head in a shawl, under 
penalty of being made a flight, rather 
thaa run the risk of talUog cold. 
Laura is utterly devmd of good look* 
of any kind*«4k vulgar resemblance of 
Sir Peter Lely's women. We were 
much better pleased with the portrait 
of Michael Angelo — a little UadL 
skullcap reveals beyond its margin a 
fine square forehead, and a face ex- 
pressive of thought. His eye is full 
of grand conceptions. He has a paper 
in his band, which rests on the arm of 
bis chair. He seems indulging him- 
self, before the public knows there 
will ever be such a building, with a 
prospective view of his own St Peter's I 
Sitters for portraits ought to know 
that shrewd men may be made to 
look clever I but to lodt^entuf, one 
must haTC it in poiaession. 



Thb Pbisows. 



We are now in prison— in a Vene- 
tian dungeon — with our reader for a 
companion. How atrociously inge- 
nious, how diaboUoally inventive is 
cruelty! In a cell, which we enter 
stooping, we are made to notice that 
the round hole above the dobr from 
the passage by which it is entered, 
while it admits air enough to keep a 
prisoner alive, and was not meant to 
do more, ezdudee even the com- 
panionship of the solitary candle 
which was permitted only at meal 
time. The light was placed witAout, 
and opposite to the air hole^ so as to 
throw merely a small circular halo on 
the prison walls. These awful en- 
ceintes bear strong testimony also to 
the endurance of man in sufibring, 
and prove that mind may even be 
active, and that a certain exertion of 
its powers is possible in utter dark- 
ness and hopeless confinement, ag- 
gravated too often by the anticipation 
of a laiguinaiy death, of which the 
only uneertunty was the when and 



the way. Upon the atone over 
which we stumble as we enter, 
Byron, composing his '* Fosoari,*' 
is said to have looked darkness in the 
face for several hours at a time. 
These horrid cells have even their 
curiosities I Of all the portraits of 
themselves which painters liave be- 
queathed, none which we ever yet be- 
held interested ns like two profiles on 
one low roof— a kingly head, with 
a crown on, and by it another face. 
These are the Paduan tyrant, Garrari, 
and his son, who were certainly 
strangled within these dnageona. 
AvaiBng himself of the hour when 
his star, the candle, shone from the 
hole above, each, with a charred 
spoon for a penoU, Is said to have 
marked the shadow of the other on 
the roof. Four centuries and mora 
have rolled by, but well does the in- 
delible charcoal still ding to the dry 
stone wall. Nor without its interest 
Is the scrawl of a poor illiterate fel- 
low^ who records of himself <mly his 
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own merry dispontioii» though doomed 
to iiTe and die here, as were all who 
passed along this narrow fatal oor* 
ridor. '* Here was confined Guiseppe 
^—t goldsmith of Padua^ buan eam- 
pagnof &c.» non posso ritornar in 
dietrOf ma Spero.** Hope her^ I It 
seems marvellous to find even the 
word written in such a place* Another 
distich we had seen elsewhere x— • 

' De chi mi fldo, goarda mi Iddio, 
De chl non mi fldo, mi gaardaro lo.'* 

Sueh an apothegm, and no where 
more useful than under the YiUanous 
goYernments of Italy : one and alU 
were, howe?er» more natural out of 
prison than in it. The following is 
more consistent with the prisoner's 
actual condition ; but to whom could 
he address it» whose Incarceration 
was only to end with his life — Testii 
gta nulla retrorsum ? BacA from these 
dens there were indeed no footsteps! 
** Non ti fidsr d'alctmo ; paasa e taoe, 
S« fugir voi de spioni inddie e laeei : 
n poDtirtiy il pantirti nulla giova I— 
Ma ben del Talor tuo fa vera proTa." 
Some ha?e drawn churches on the 
walls, with " ComOy let us worihip 
Qod in his sanctuary!*' Priests in 
their captifity here acknowledge their 
fidelity to the Holy See i their names 
and that of tlieir cure may be read, 
and " Long life to the holy Ro- 
man Catholic Church!*' just as the 
soldiers who sank before him in at* 
tempting a river they could not fbrd, 
cried — •* Vive TEmpereur ! " Concern* 
Ing this same Roman CathoUe Chnreb^ 
by the way, thai never kadm sekiem. 
Venice, not three centuries ago, de* 
fied the Pope's terrible prerogative of 
excommunication. She shot up the 
churoh and the chapel, and laid hold 
on the priests, calling herself, never* 
theless, both Roman and Catholie. 
On the other hand, to make Bologna 
and Pavia obedient subjects, his holi* 
ness erased them from the list of can* 
didates for heaven. We entered one 
eell which bad a window, as well as a 
door ; and what a window 1 By its 
side a bole is wrought in the wall, 
sufficient for the introdnetion of a 
cord. It was pointed out to us. We 
should have overlooked it. Under 
that window, vMhin^ is the very stone, 
of a proper height, for the viotim to 
mt on and be strangled like poultry— 
to have his neck wrung (oh, damnable 
«n4 bloody man !) against the nnyieM- 



iogironofhiseasementl TheneiteeUf 
number six, we believe, smells strong of 
the fire lighted by a blessed mob some 
thirty years ago. << Sweet smella the 
eld carbon I" Another eell, and the 
last, is that in which a fhitrieide noble 
ef Daimatia was eonflned for foorteea 
years. He was, they say« the only 
surviving victim of the inquisitor • 
tribunal, when the meret akdr wae 
first detected, and the people rushed 
down to the cells. He had shot hia 
brother, a priest, while he was ofll* 
elating at the high altar in Zara, 
He died about forty^four days after 
his liberation, aged thirty-five years—* 
his nervous system, notable to sustain 
the stimulation of air and light, to 
which he had been so longtmused# 
reacted on tk» machine, and put aa 
end to its functions I This cell has bee« 
apared tu m tpecimen to posterity, and 
Is even, as it was, and as they all were^ 
a wild beast's den, vaulted with Istriaa 
marble above, and ribbed all round 
withwood, and rivetted to the walls with 
large nails. Its shape is ezaetly that 
of a trunk which you pack clothes in 
— a trunk with a round top. This is 
a colossal, impenetrable trunk. At 
one foot above the ground you see the 
planks still ready for the bed of straw | 
yon see the shelf for the water and 
the loaf of bread; and you see» and 
shudder, at the one small air-hole 
above his pallet, from the dark cell 
into the dark corridor, at the end of 
which eorridor there is a small slit, 
whence a glimmer of daylight comes 
to scare the very viriter, who nuty go 
away when he pleases. But theee 
are not all the horrors. Here rolled 
Uie head from the deoapitated trunk | 
through theee round holes fell the en* 
sangmned sawdust into the sea, ** mtk* 
ing the green one red,** for theee pri« 
sons are only just above the level of tie 
water. OUd are you to ascend the dus* 
geoB steps, in doing which vou obtain^ 
woQgh a parsinsonionaly lighted cell* 
a view of the Bridge of SHgfas^ vritk 
the stem*looking marble hem whiek 
project in high relief fW>m the eovered 
arch. What sonads are these? IsH 
possible that man can sing and wran^ 
behind the deeply receding window^ 
with the double bars, of sneha locality? 
Yes I for tbey be here for a certafti 
season only. Tbey bad no Bridge 
of SIgbe to cross. Their fHendt 
know where they are> and why tlieir 
luive ey^ and see the Ugktf tiM^ 
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have ears to catch the jocund sonnds 
on the quay below. The hellish 
judgments of the Ten and of the Three 
haye ceased for ever. They shall not 
die like poultry^ not even though they 
had committed one of the^bMr capital 
crimes which Paul Veronese has 
painted in the Judgment Hall. A^ 
friend of ours has put his hand into 
the Lion's month, to satisfy himself 
that there are really no secret de- 
nouncements unswaUowed in his eso- 
phagus. The Austrian and his sol- 
diers may be hated ; but he would 
not drown his state prisoners. The 
silent mischief of the ** officer of the 
night*** and the mysterious disappear* 
ance of men, whose house and family 
shall know them no more, can no 
longer intimidate. Mute are those 
mutes who used to conduct him up 
the Scala Segreta to the presence 
of remorseless judges ; perhaps out of 
rooms of state in his own palace, 
whose walls were hung with Titian's 
or Paul Veronese's pictures --rooms 
in which the owner banqueted but 
yesterday in full security. From 
such rooms also came tne judges 
themseWes, to deprive numbers of 
their fellow men of hearing and of 
sight. Portraits of three of these 
wretches, in purple and in ermine, 
are shown in one of the rooms. Look 
at them, and read the injunction 



which they heard in taking office, in 
presence of St Marc and his lion— 
«' Primum semper ante omnia dill* 
genter inquirete, ut cum justitia et 
caritate detiniatis, neminem condemne- 
tis ante yerum et justum judicium. 
Nullam judicetis susptdonie arbitrio, 
sed primum probate, etpostea senten- 
tiam proferte, etquodyobis non yultis 
fieri, alteri facere noUte I '* The very 
Doges themselves, it seems, were not 
safe : one of them^ Grimani, was con- 
fined eighteen months, on the suppo- 
sition of his aiming at despotism. The 
inquisitor's council discovered their 
mistake, and caused Titian to record it 
by the beautiful picture called ** The 
Triumph of the Glory of the Cross." 
The upper prisons, though they bear 
the ominous title, << Sotto i Piombi,** 
are very different places of confine- 
ment. Here there is light and fresh 
air. The roof of lead is full four feet 
above the wooden ceiling of the 
room. In short, Silvio Pellico has 
made the most of a prison by no means 
bad. They pointed out to us his room, 
where a detachment of pigeons, from 
the Piazza, were cooing and pursuing 
each other along the ledge of his win- 
dow-sill — an episode which, had it oc- 
curred during his confinement, would 
doubtless have called forth some verr 
touching apostrophe to the readers 
feelings. 



Society of St Rock. 



When a really superior man pre- 
sents us with a conceit unworthy of 
his reputation, we fbel less angpry at 
the thing produced, than disappointed 
at his having been its author. Thus 
we felt to-day on visiting St Rock. 
'* Sansovino again," said we, but our 
guide shook his head, and claimed the 
architecture for Palladio. Is it pos- 
sible? Can this be indeed the work 
pf Palladio— the grave, the classical, 
the correct, the lauded of Forsyth and 
the initiated few— of Palladio, who 
built for judges, and living frugally 
on the contingent approbation extort- 
ed from rivals, invested his great ca- 
pital of fame with posterity, to be 
paid, principal and interest, when pos- 
terity should come of age to appre- 
ciate him ? What a disappointment 
to us, who, primed and loaded, and 
ready to explode on the first of his 
jron^ we should be brought tQsee^ 



were conducted to this 1 Harmony of 
design seems entirely wanting in this 
vast polygonous building, composed, 
as it IS, of all the constructive materi- 
als one ever heard of, forcing attention 
to its own want of drawing, by its 
equal sins against all legitimate em- 
ployment of colours. Stone, brick, and 
stucco, so justly repudiated by all good 
architecture, in the same members of 
a building, here unite their allogenous 
surfaces. The portico, shabby in de- 
sign, is not saved from that charge by 
Corinthian columns, which have not 
room to stand at ease — nor are the 
columns themselves without reproach 
in point of taste. A man must be 
very tired of legitimate ornament be- 
fore he would substitute capitals which 
look like cauliflowers run to seed; 
and that ugly rim around them seems 
placed as if in imitation of the metal 
hoop which a fractured celomQ !• 
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often obliged to wear. Windows in 
pairs might in themselves be an 
agreeable noyelty^ were they not made 
otherwise by the details within. In 
a double row of Corinthian columns^ 
inequality of height, which is bad 
enough, is aggravated by want of uni- 
formity in other respects; for some of 
these columns are plain^ some fluted, 
some even twisted, some mounted on 
pedestals of granite or porphyry, as if 
this was the only mode by which they 
could reach the wooden roof, and 
which they only succeed, after all, in 
doing, by cross beams and escalloped 
wedges jambed in between them and 
their coronets. The stairs, indeed, 
from the lower to the upper hall, are 
noble, and afford a worthy aditut to 
Tintoretto's masterpieces, for almost 
all those works are collected here, any 
of which, elsewhere, would have en- 
grossed our whole attention. The 
Crucifixion, howdver, far eclipsed all 
the rest. We were threes and we were 
nnanimously arrested a full half hour 
before that painting, and absorbed in 
thQ contemplation of it. The moment 
—such a moment 1 — could only have 
been dared by a painter who had the 
command of resources such as his. 
An ezperiraentum crucis, indeed, were 
this to any thing below excellence! 
Our Saviour is just affixed to the cross, 
one of the thieves is ready to be, but 
is not yet fixed — from him no blood 
yet flows. His is the horrid suspense 
of impending torture! The third is 
being swung up to the position in which 
he is to suffer ! The first wail of the 
friends and relatives of the Saviour is 
not spent. No! the agony of their 
grief is at its worst! The shouts of 
the rabble are all but heard ! Some 
dear familiar faces are looking up to 
the Saviour, and are seen by him I 
The calm countenance of the suffer- 
ing Christ, alive on the cross — ^his 
features, not yet altered by agonies, 
are turned away (as in obedience to an 
instinctive aversion) from the blood 
which has already stained the cross ! 
What a conception, and how unlike 
all the other Crucifixions we have yet 
seen! The reader supposes this 
building, called St Rock^ to be a 
church? No— it was built for a 
coiino nobiie, on the departure of 
the plague, (attributed to St Rock's 
intercession,) in 1515 — **Pamm urbt 
tota,'* so says an inscription on the 
stairs, ** cctdaoerajacereprMtrata, car^ 



bunctdis, bubonibui, macuiis obsessa," 
As to the piciures collected there the 
interest is increased by the fact, that 
Tintoretto* the painter, was (for the 
murder of his wife) compelled to exe- 
cute them on the spot, and wrought 
at them in confinement for 14 years; 
in short, he was sent to the galliesy 
and made to work at the trade he had 
learned — a shocking story, in dl its 
tissue of genius and crime — society 
outraged, and yet almost indemnified I 
The Casino Nobiie, or place of meet- 
ing for the caste of nobility, is very 
ancient in Italy, very exclusive, and 
long preceded our clubs. Such places 
in the kingdom of Naples are of high 
antiquity. They were called sediU — 
each caste, indeed, had there its sedile. 
They answered to the people in place 
of coffee-houses, before coffee was im- 
ported; and as they also answered the 
purpose of conversation, conference, or 
conspiracy, the suppression of them 
was one of the first acts of the precious 
Ferdinand, when English counsels and 
an English admiral inflicted him anew 
on his unhappy subjects. The sedile 
was classical also. The semicircular 
seats at the rates of Pompeii, put one 
in mind of Uie old men at the Skaian 
gate of Troy, sitting there to discuss 
the ladies, and Helen of the number 
— the sedili, in short, were public* and 
exclusive sitting places. 

Immediately opposite to this build- 
ing stands the church connected with 
it, and belonging to the same society. 
Between its nave and transept, a noble 
choir, composed of richly carved wood 
and marble, stands like an ornamented 
antediluvian ark, and by its side a 
wooden pulpit, fit only for Punch's 
theatre. Near a fantastic St Francis, 
and sculptured in marble, are the Fos- 
cari and the Ursini— generals by sea, 
so the Venetians called their admirals, 
and generals by land, one of whom, 
Sarelli, a fine burly fellow, full six 
feet high in his saddle, is riding a Tro- 
jan horse, armed, like himself, cap-a- 
pie. Right into one of the side cha- 
pels* the Pessaro famUy have a vast 
. monument sibi et suis^K dd^en such 
would almost fill the church! Four 
miniature Evangelists, painted in such 
an elaborate manner, by Bonelli, that 
the very hairs on their beards can be 
counted, are among the curiosities dT 
the place. This church preserves also 
the heart of Canova, within a monu- 
ment designed by himself to tbe me* 
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inorj of HtlaQ | dTing before it was 
eompleted, it wm finished by his pu- 
pils, and inscribed to his own — the 
Emperors of Austria and of Russia 
contributing to the pious worlc. A 
■mali lozenge-shaped tablet opposite 
this monument continues, therefor0y 
to tell posterity where Titian lies :-« 
** Qui giaoe il gran Tiziano de VecelH, 
emulator di Zeuii e d'Apelle/' Ti- 
tian died of the plague in his 94th 
jrear } but Uie Venetian painter, though 
postponed to GanoTa> has not lost for 
•Ycr his mennmental honours, for the 
canons, aware ef what they owed to 
him, the painter of new churches, 
resolved to place him in a niche In the 
most honourable part of their own* 



To install him within the precincts of 
the altar itself^ without scandal, was 
not easy; so they decapitated a St 
Jerome, and substituted the head of 
the prince of the Venetian school ! who 
still, to one of the ttovinrot, passes for 
St Jerome, and reoeifcs Totive oflfor* 
Ings eo nomine. Nor know we any 
countenanee, under any name» more 
calculated, even in a Catholic church, 
to inspire rcTcrenoe or compel genu* 
flexion, than this forgery of St Jerome 
— his beard u but a little less magni- 
flcent than that of Michael Angelo's 
Moses, and the well-known fineness 
and regularity of his features do Jut* 
tice to it. 



Tbaybllbrs Of Italy, Stbbnb, Beckfobd, Eustaob, thb Guiobs and Ma- 
nuals, THB FOBSYTH, ko. 



We can make out allst of about fbrty 
published traYcls in this country, fh>m 
old Montaigne, who dined in company 
with Bianca Capella at Pratolino, and 
thought she drank too much Tuscan 
wine, to Mrs Starke; and how few are 
available to real wants in travelling I 
Between the nimii and the not enough, 
not many have had the fortune to steer; 
some give you so much of the dimen- 
sions of a building that you heartily 
wish it had never been built ; others 
l^rite inventories of the curiosities con- 
tained in churches and convents, and 
distribute, as if it were so much trans- 
ibrable stock, their notes of admira- 
tion, or rather exclamation. Somci to 
give you an enlarged idea of the gran- 
deur of a building, enlarge upon its 
cost, or the thne it took ; some write 
classical tours, and./lcniifA the textv, 
the great charm of which is their oc- 
curring to one's Belt, jpromptedonly by 
the genius hcL 8tiU> however, these 
may be welcome to the reader at homSf 
or even to the traveller too old to re- 
collect the passages improrapted ; bet 
there is one wayikriog man, whose 
companionship we shoiud have enjoy- 
ed, who^ like Sterne of old# standi by 
himself. Forsyth neither measures nor 
appraises ; and if he quotes, it is not 
to show off his reading, but to support 
his character fbr taste ; as to style and 
thought* he is the Tacitas of tourists, 
and* assnredlyy as ret without a rival 
in England. With whom wouM yon 
•eaipara kim fbr the information y^ 
^MiMondencMl and quIeU^diipaleh- 



od ? Not surely with Eustace, who tra- 
vels in perpetual warfare with France 
and Protestantism, and transcribee Vir^ 
gil, Horace, and Silius Italicus in 
every page of his tedious progress? 
The much overpraised smartness, or 
liveliness, of Beckford, is utterly ecHp- 
Bed by the terse sentences of a nian 
who went forth firom amidst the Scot- 
tish mists, not with a fortune and the 
command of the post-horses of Europe, 
but with far more than commonplace 
learning, and many very unusual ac* 
complishments. On whatever subject 
he deseants, Forsyth is always equal to 
It. Nothing weak, nothing unreflect- 
ive in the matter ; a style which sus- 
tahis him nobly under the dome of St 
Peter's, or the arena of the Coliseum ; 
but where things are to be criUdee^, 
not felt, is short and pithy as a pro- 
verb 1 Woe to the architects whom he 
places at the bar of his inexorable 
judgment I he scatters their misplaced 
Corinthians like nine-pins, and pulls 
down, like Samson, their own edi- 
fices about their ears. But For- 
syth's sentenees, like Lord Brough- 
am's law decisions, are really not al- 
yreLjnflnal, and, oftener than his un- 
usual powers would lead one to believe, 
require a cofurt qfeastaHon; be ge- 
neralizes too much, and too often from 
particulars* and he is far from always 
accurate in his Jade, He was hot a 
short time at Venice, and that he did 
not write this part of his book entirely 
tfom notee*nade on the spot* we are 
ireH eentlneed. BH Mini, for in- 
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sUnce, b purely an imaginative " Zee* 
cof** and as unlike the Venetian as it 
is possible to be. No wonder 1 for he 
employed a differeni architect from the 
real one in the constructing it. As 
to Palladian churches, of which hesaySf 
and truly, that Venice may be proud, 
he makes more than one mistake. In 
St George's — he bids us notice a pe- 
culiarity, two different orders of co- 
lumns rising from the same pavement 
to different heights | both are of the 
imme order — Corinthian. In the Je- 
inits', he speaks of a large ciborium of 
Carrara marble* planted on twisted co- 
lumns of ferd antique* but this or- 
nament or deformity must be looked 
for in some other church, where he 
had no doubt seen it ; nor would he 
hate found quite so much fault with 
the tall ornamental chimney-pots of 
Veniooi had he heard, as we did, of its 
winds. Forsyth has said nothing of 
the Mones of St Maro, which we be^ 
lie? e were not there in his time — they 
were at that period groomed in France, 
** The horses of St Maro are admired 
for their style, anatomy, and breeding. 
Their poise and attitude are surely 
Doble, powerful, full of action,*-per- 
baps too full of action for their situa- 
tion ; but what business has an evan- 
gelist with race horses ? A Christian 
edifice can derive no real dignity nor 
grace from the symbol or indication <^ 
a Pagan hippodrome, or a modern 
livery stable. It is not enough that 
adjuncts be ornamental, they must 
also be appropriate. They might as 
well have put up eagles, elephants, or 
giraffes before St Maro ; and let the 
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merits of these travelled horses be what 
they may, on a worse position for their 
own display, or more unfit one, as re- 
spectt the building to which they are 
attached, it would have been impossi- 
ble to have nailed them." And now 
that we have prepared our way, and 
endeavoured to pay a just homage to 
our favourite writer on these matters, 
we shall with the less scruple men- 
tion where he is wrong as to facts, or, 
in our own opinion, hard as to judg- 
ments, (that he is very generally too 
technical everv one feels.) Of his \n* 
correctness, take the following as a me- 
morable instance. St Peter's, as every 
body knows, is full of magnificent mo- 
numents of departed popes. Forsyth 
says, ** each is dressed in the pontifical 
habit, kneeling^ in the grave and so- 
lemn act of benediction ; an act but 
poorly denoted by the divergent fin- 
gers.*' There are, we believe, in St Pe- 
ter's, ikons of fourteen popes, whereof 
one is standing, Uvo or three only are 
kneeling f one is recumbent, and all the 
rest are sitting. It is further remarkable, 
that Forsyth should not have perceived 
the incompatibility of kneeling figures 
dbpensing the papal benediction, which 
reouires a certain grandeur of attitude, 
ana is, we believe, always performed 
by the living pontiff ereci. As to the 
figures which sitf they rather repre- 
sent the popes in that act which, in 
Roman antiquity, is called allocatum, 
— they are evidently speaking, it may 
be, the speech of command or exhor- 
tation, but it is not that most imposuag 
function which terminates the festiviJ 
of Easter. 



St GlBoaoB*s. 



The church of St George, fine as it 
may be in its proportions and style, 
being oonstrueted of Istrian stone, pre- 
•ents too much the appearance of bttog 
recently whitewashed ; and this un- 
subdued colour of the material renders 
the broad cornice, otjected to by For- 
syth as an established impropriety in 
all ehurehes, which perhaps it b> more 
apparent here. Painted pasteboard 
aainta, apparently in their niches, fur- 
ther disfigure a church which should 
have been left either unadorned, or 
ornamented in a way becoming the 
aobleness of its superstructure. Here 
wo saw a grisly collection of Capudnsy 
who had been beatified withiu the (ast 



century ; old men and young, with 
light and dark hairi wax faces and 
fflasf eyes (Venice cannot forget her 
oeads) to match the hue of those they 
bad when living I On a mould taken 
from the dead man*s face, a cast in 
wax is made, and the real beard of his 
flesh and blood attached to it, giving 
an expression — and a terrible express- 
ion it is too-^to the bloodless wax. 

The first church we saw here was 
that Gothic building which contains 
the remaiAS of many of the doges ; St 
Paul and St James, It has a series of 
monuments erected to the chiefs and 
generals of the repubUd which are^ for 
magnificence and cost, scarcely second 
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to those of the popeSy in St Peter's. 
One of this series was, it is asserted, 
copied several times by Canoya as a 
study. 

Id passing the chorch of St Martin, 
we see the only remaining Lion*s 
Mouth in Venice. He opens it here at 
full stretch, and seems roaring in anger 
at those who would cram into it their 
** DenoDcii segreti contro bestemiatore 
et irreverenti alle chiese I" Formerly 
each church had its iion*s mouth, but 
now they are closed up and walled in. 
The press for ever, even in its worst 
abuses, rather than this I The church 
of St Sebastian is full of the works of 
Paul Veronese, and contains his ashes 



and those of two of his sons. The 
double martyrdoms of St Sebastian are 
both fine pictures. A St Veronica is* 
in company with another beautiful 
utint, touching woundUf and the wounds 
heal, as they ought under so charming 
a medication; for neither of these 
young people have much of the saint 
in them. Mutatis mutandis, it might 
do for Clorinda and Tancredi, or for 
Don Juan and Haidee. This church 
is poor, and is also damp ; so that the 
pictures of Paul Veronese, which adorn 
its walls, suffer daily injury, — the 
shades are becoming too deep, and the 
lights are no longer what they were. 



Napoleon*8 Acacia Garden, &c. &o. &c. 



Napoleon*s acacia garden is a place 
we remember with a schoolboy *s plea- 
sure, as his only play-ground for a 
week, certain years ago. We had not 
long enjoyed the cool air of the un- 
ruffled sea, which rippled against its 
wall, or listened to approaching or re- 
treating oars, whicn, on whatever 
waters, belong to the pleasant class of 
sounds, when clouds appeared to be 
gathering in the direction of St Marc*s, 
and presently some zig-zags of light* 
ning amidst the precipitately lowering 
darkness, with an occasional growl or 
two from the same quarter, warned us 
to return. We left the only garden 
in Venice (publici juris) with regret ; 
but so slow u a storm sometimes in 
working up, in the usual repose of the 
Italian sky, to the point where yon 
expect it to explode, that, in our way 
back, we had time to stop and witness 
a scene or two eminently Venetian- 
one, indeed, so disposed for a picture, 
that we should have been glad to have 
been able to make a sketch for that 
purpose* On one of those little ele- 
vated bridges which give the necessarv 
continuity to the quays, and occur suf- 
ficiently often in your walk, in what- 
ever direction, to prevent your forget- 
ting you are in Venice, we came upon 
a small csdicula let into a wall, and in- 
habited by a miniature Madonna, who 
had just room enough for a few votirve 



offerings and the necessary arrange- 
ment of consecrated tapers. Among 
the pictured deliverances hung about 
here, as elsewhere, one was intended 
for a sea-piece, though it would be dif- 
^cult to say in what school the hand 
was educated which had here commit- 
ted to canvass the unlikeness of that 
treacherous element ; * but a Bea*piece 
it was, though not a Vernet, and the 
place where it hung seemed to be a 
favourite and much-frequented chapel 
of the Madonna del Mare. Her guard- 
ian was an old fellow, with cq> on 
head, and sleep in his eye, whose duty 
it was to take care of her and the can- 
dles, and receive from old and young 
all the money they were willing 
OxMv tuKo/lt It SvfA^f pwhaps,) to 
give him, in return for which he 
g&ve a framed print, value about one 
penny, to be kissed and kept possession 
of for half a minute or so, or till a 
suitable number of A ves had been said 
to it, and then to be duly returned. 
Some knelt for a quarter of an hour 
before the shrine itself, interceding, 
doubtless, for their friends at sea $ 
some were not easy unless they touch- 
ed the sill, while other votaries stood 
or knelt at different distances from the 
depot, either possessing £dth of stouter 

auality, or, it might be, from fear of 
ae exacting old fright, who sat watch* 
ing and scraping the candles, and do- 



* There must be a whole iwarm of poor drnaben in Italy, of whom it may be said that 
•aoh '^ pieta se tempestate tuetur," who work for the faithful at so mach a square 
inch, and paint yon raipended, submerged, matilated, as the case miy be,— hot always 
saved. 
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ing all he could to entice them to 
come forward as volantary contribu- 
tors to his not unprofitable appoint- 
ments. 

At all CTents^the shrine is in fashion. 
Sailors sing out a lusty ave as they 
pass ; infants are made to turn aside 
and kneel, and be dazzled by the 
candles. Every one who passes un- 
covers his head, and few do so without 
paying tribute to the showman of the 
fustian cap. But after all, Venice is 
Venice ; and theunrepressed sounds of 
the profane in the distance, the song 
and the dance, the shout, or the noise 
of the craft shooting by below the 
bridge, prevent him from having it 
all his own way. Of course, we stood 
a moment to look on ; and though our 
stopping made others stop, and brought 
votaries to the Madonna, and pence 
to him, he pretended to be scandalized 
at our heretical hats, and half shut the 
shrine in our faces, not eo close, how- 
ever, but that the old spider could look 
out for more flies, whom he intended 
to secure ; and secure them he did, for 
some evidently quickened their steps, 
for fear, unless they should be alert, 
that the door would be finally closed, 
and the Virgin*s hour for receiving 
company past. Three smart girls, 
and some devout of the other sex, were 
still on their knees on the steps of the 
little bridge when we moved on. The 
silence was perfect, the light of day 
was fast fadwg, and the party would 
soon have been in all the perils of 
darkness, but for the tapers, and the 
flash which occasionally lit up the 
horizon. These dangers, however, 
were evaded ; for, on turning round, 
we saw them rise, kiss the box into 
which they had put their alms, and 
nothing else, cross themselves, and go 
away happy ; while the old fellow, at 
least equally so, having collected all 
the staJaetites from the candles, and 
put them by carefully, extinguishes 
the Hght, sticks the print of the Virgin 
behind a votive crutch, comes out of 
his bureau^ fumbles about for the key, 
and locking up all safe for the night, 
hobbles off with the money-box under 
his arm, the contents of which he will 



sort at leisure. In our way home- 
ward, we heard the loose timbers of 
many a floor shaking to the dancer*s 
tread ; and in the street itself, a magic 
lantern offered us the actions of un- 
dying Punch, whose birthplace all 
Italy might contend for, as Greece for 
Homer. Forsyth makes him a native 
of Bergamo .* We found more to at- 
tract us in a small theatre, erected for 
the performance of legitimate tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, by a complete 
dramatis pertmcs of little heroes and 
heroines in wood, and stopped for some 
minutes listening to a piece called the 
Four Elements, being unfortunately 
too late for one which had just been 
concluded, written by the man, the 
actor and the author, within the 
puppet-show, and called the Triumph 
of the Lombards. His wife collected 
the money in the street : the billet for 
one of the semicircle of chairs, disposed 
for the select part of the audience, 
cost two sous : the vulgar, who stand 
outside the railing, have, like our- 
selves, their treat for nothing. 

What a place this Venice must have 
been ! said we to ourselves and others 
at dinner. What a number of strange 
stories have been delivered for our 
edification to-day, roundly and off- 
hand, by our expert valet de place ! 
We only wished we could implicitly 
trust him. Why did he hurry us on, 
without a moment's pause, from one 
wild romance to another? for we have 
heard tales one would absolutely deride 
beyond the Lagunes, By the time our 
dessert was served, we could bear one 
another's objections no longer — the 
fellow might be, and probably was, 
laughing at our English credulity — 
torn vacui capitis populum Phtsaca 
putavit f — we would subject him (one 
of us was bred to the bar) to cross- 
examination, and endeavour, as to 
some of the personages, to prove an 
aUbi, or find a flaw in a date, which 
should falsify the whole. In this spirit 
we rang the bell, to summon him be- 
fore us. Our dignity, to be sure, might 
be somewhat compromised by the hasty 
step we were going to take— we might 
only afford him an opportunity of 



* Punchy however, may, in oar opinion, vindicate a more ancient origin, 
rate, he alwayi reminds ua betatifully of antiquity. 

_tandemque redit ad polpita fMtum 
Eipodium, qnrnn penonv pallentis hiatwn 
In gremio matris foimidat msticns infims. 

-Jov. Hi. 174. 



At any 
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ooDvictiog H8 of being ilUread in Vene- 
tian story, and we half repented (one 
does sometimes) of t)af ing pnlled the 
bell ; but pulled it had t^n, and he 
was before us, with hb usual deferen- 
tial bow. Hem I^respectful saluta-> 
tion that* if sincere I We cougliedy 
and looked irresolution. Had we 
sneezed, he would have wished ns long 
life; but coughs are not noticed in 
Italjf and yet wo coughed again, as if 
ibr a reply. Do the signori wish to 
see the Academia to*morrow ? Why» 
yes, if by that time we should have 
digested all he had told us to»day'^ 
faita la digesiione. He begged pardon 
— be could not understand what we 
meant. Why, to be plain, then, we 
could not quite believe all the belle 
eose he had told us. *' Che belie co$e f 
Why, for instance, Tintoretto's having 
murdered his wife, &o. &e. The guide- 
books don*t mention that, and they put 
down every iking. Then about Duke 
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Carrara's shooting people right and 
left, with poison^ needles, ont of a 
pop-gun, before the invention of 
powder. It was all very well for cerii 
signori fortstieri who had not travelled ; 
but as to ourselves, we had. This 
bold declaration of infidelity brought 
npon us a second edition, neither oo^• 
rected nor revised, of all he had said 
before, coupled with a promise to show 
us the very pistol, the corpus delicHt 
and prove all his statements by refer- 
ence to persons, books, and papers. 
Consequently, when would we be 
called to-morrow ? Early, if aU wo 
expected to be told were to be tme* 
<*Signore,*' was the dignified reply, <• i 
served Lord Byron, and he would not 
have employed an ingannators.*' Wo 
felt ashamed of what we had said, and 
determined never again to do the in» 
quisiior at Venice, without a better 
supply of the necessary apparatus for 
carrying it through. 



The TaEAsuRY op St Marc's. 



To describe the Treasury of St 
Mare's, one — the writer, must possess 
a whole Stephens' Thesaurus of words, 
or the reader suppose some scenes in 
the Arabian Nights realixed. The 
bubbling pearl ; the emerald too un- 
wieldy to wear ; the ruby that no pen, 
not even its oam, can do justice to, 
the turquoise binding of the book 
which St Marc holds in his hand— « 
these are but unimportant items of 
such a whole;— his official chair is 
inlaid with Jewels, and into ita arms 
are inserted one or two, that are as 
much misplaced as the worst taste 
could possibly have contrived. The 
object is, as a whole» as much 
above all valuation as it is below ail 
eritiebmi they told us what every 



thing cost, and we went away be- 
wildered with carats and computa- 
tion. There never was a saint so richly 
dight as St Marc, (though we have met 
with a few others of the calendar who 
must have been supposed to have a 
penchant that way ;} and what the 
saint could not possibly away witln 
his Lion got in his master's name; 
Of what use can diamond eyes be to a 
lion? thought the French; and the 
operation of extracting the lenses was 
forthwith, and most soocessfolly, per- 
formed, the Lion neither wineing nor 
wagging his tail ; and even the Vene^ 
tians must allow that he looks nearly, 
and sees quite as well, in his preaenC 
glass or rock'crystal eyes, as he did 
with his original ones. 



Thb Pictures. 



Forsyth has said prteisely what 
all who see them must say of one of 
the two grand pictures in this palae«, 
that it is impossible to eateh the 

¥ainter*s design. In the ** Glory of 
'aradise," by Tintoretto, the eye Is 
wandering amidst a whole mytholoffj 
of living and defunct popes, cardinals^ 
bishops, and saints | it looks like the 
Virgin Mary's Dramma^oami and 
so crowded, that thero to ^ 



for any of the last arrivals to take 
their torn and be presented. Yoa 
look and you look again, and sllll yon 
can make nothing of it; and so you 
turn away from the heavenly mnsio- 
books and the angels who hold tbenr, 
and the beasts of the Revelations, not 
a little doubting wbethtr a lion and f 
bull at such an assembly be not a 
transgression of th^t QuieU^^etaudemdi 
to paialsrs, and abused bj 
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all the Bfthooliy except the Dutch . Of 
tbe other pictures in these state- 
roomsy their sabjects are drawn from 
Venetian history ; bat are not* how- 
ever, as Forsyth has stated^ all by 
Paul Veronese. We have the works 
of five or six masters^ at least, and in 
▼ery different styles. The long story 
of Barbarossay Alexander the Third, 
and the oontemporary Doge, is well 
told on an extended line of canyass, 
which covers nearly half the first 
room. To begin at the beginning : 
the old Pope has fonnd it convenient 
to put himself under the maritime 
protection of Venice, and is on board 
one of her galleys ; — within the next 
frame, you assist at a bloody sea-fight, 
IB which the Venetian vessels are 
dressed out» as every thing in Venice is, 
with tapestry and silk, while her decks 
are crowded for action. The ships of 
the Republic are Homerically red 
sided, gorgeous lanterns hang on the 
shrouds, and the row of oars by which 
the manoeuvres are to be entirely 
effected, are so thickly set, as to form 
to the eve a continuous line, on which 
it would appear that one might walk 
— more canvass, (that is, on the walls,) 
and the Venetians have fought and 
conquered, and are hurrying young 
Barbarossaon board aconspicuous gal- 
ley freighted with the Doge and Pope, 
where the Pope, in gratitude, pre- 
sents his own ring to the Doge, with 
which in future that mi^strate and 
his successors are to wed the submis- 
sive Adriatic on the anniversary of the 
victory. That ring the French po- 
litely left them, and it is even now in 
the treasufy of St Bfarc's. Lastly, 
we have young Barbarossa let off on 



parole, but returning with his con- 
trite father to throw themselves at the 
feet of the Holy Father, who winds 
up the drama pontifically by a bless- 
ing, &o. The Doge repairs to Rome, 
where the Pope replaces him comfort^ 
ably on his chair at St Peter*s. Over 
these historical pictures hang portraits 
of one hundred and fifty Doges. Poor 
Marini, the last Doge, looks melancho- 
ly, as if coming events were casting 
their shadows before: the others hang 
in pairs, but he has no pendant with 
whom to exchange a looV. An Aus- 
trian fianks him> with a long white 
fkce, in cold uncommunicative marble t 
If you study the faces of so many 
Doges, all first-rate portraits of the 
school of Titian, you will have ex- 
amined a very fine series of human 
physiognomy, worth examining for 
the variety of which a grave and com- 
posed expression is susceptible. The 
later Doges no longer wear a beard ; 
the earlier have, almost without ex- 
ception, a remarkably fine embellish- 
ment of that kind, meteoric beards, 
which might satisfy a poet, or vie with 
those traditionary ones of Esculapius, 
Plato, the Indian Bacchus, or the mo- 
dem Armenian priest. They are now 
coming in again, these beards 1 to the 
great delight of the ladies — perhaps 
they are already cultivated by thtf 
vouog linen-drapers in England, in 
Ignorance that without a very exact 
toilet, scarcely practicable by young 
men who open shop and dust couu" 
ters, one horrible disease of Menta- 
gra may get among them— frightening 
away the fair customei:^. On this sub> 
ject we recollect that M. Alibert 
prelected long and learnedly. 



The AairouiT. 



Having passed the gigantic lions, 
one of whom draws himself halfway 
up, and peeps over the sentry-box In 
front of him at the suriy Austrian 
WBtinel, who bears about the same 
proportion to him as a mouse to 
a Newfoundland dog, and walked 
through a vast raftered ship-house 
(Palladio's), capable of indefinite ex- 
tension In all directions, we enter the 
boiiding which contains the armour. 
A whole line of Doges, old and 
young— a suit of armour fbr a ehlld'i 
wear^^flrat attracted our notice, h 
wat that el yoong B tfb ar o ss a » 1H16 



was thus unusuallv breeched at five 
Tears old. Entirely encased in steel, 
be wields his little mace of solid 
meUl, is belted with a five-vear-old 
sword, and wears his vizor down, b 
preparation for the battle ; in fact, at 
that early age he was really made to 

Eractise arms and wear armour for an 
our a- day. At ten he wore this un- 
comfortable clothing for a longer 
space ; and, at eighteen, put on mall 
fbr life. Near to this inmntile war- 
rior stood the lector PtaanJ, upon 
one of die bombs <d which, in H2ff, 
lio WHS tii^ firtt makor. This Istrian 
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cherub weighs 40 lbs. The winged 
lion figures on many a gfallant breast- 
plate — steel-clothed horses stand by 
steel-clothed riders, leaning on im- 
mensely long swords requiring the 
joint efforts of both hands. The 
weight of Alaric's heavy crest exhi- 
bited here were enough, without a 
blow, to crush any but a tete de fir. 
We looked into the grim gills through 
which he had breathed, and seeing 
nothing, rabed the hinged steel jaw 
of the formidable mask, and, when 
we had let it fall, drew successfully 
upon imagination for a countenance 
ot competent ferocity. A cuirass of 
diabolical invention is shown, con- 
trived for torture, to be inflicted 
through holes for inserting sharp in- 
struments into the wearer's skin. This 
question was for Patrician contumacy 
alone, and from the armour being 
gilt, bore the name of ** Golden 
Punishment I'* We saw "infernal 
machines " almost coexutent with the 
invention of the infernal powder which 
nourishes them — a phalanx of barrels 
obedient to one match. We saw a 
breastplate riddled throughout with 
arrows fired from a cross-bow at a 
distance of 100 feet ;— we saw a long 
halbert which, like a poisonous snake, 
could first drop its fangs upon yon, 
and then present a gun barrel, and, if 
that failed, the other end was ready 
with a ragged tooth and a charged 
missile of its own. The crescent, the 
sharp scimitar, and the standaid of 
the Turk, are naturally here; one 
banner, in queer unchristian- looking 
characters, asserts the one .God and 



Mahomet, and recalls the Venetian 
prowess at Lepanto. We saw the 
latest form of steel*bow, and the ear- 
liest form of fire-arms, with a piece 
of tow to igpiite the charge through 
an open touch- hole, together with all 
the improvements, from Pisani^s un- 
certain bomb to the cannon which 
never fails. The most horrible part 
of this exhibition of destructive en- 
gines, was Carrara*s cabinet, in which 
is preserved the key with the secret 
spring, by which, on fete days, he 
discharged hb poisoned needles : who- 
ever received the puncture, which fell 
light as an insect's sting, turned pale, 
sickened, and died, as if bitten by the 
cobra di capella. Even the childhood 
of this tyrant was nursed in atrocity, 
and he was taught to inflict wounds 
and death by a cross-bow equal to bis 
strength. When he grew up, he had 
his thumb-screws, which are here ex- 
hibited ; and, above all, a work-box» 
sent en cadeau to his sister-in-law, 
with particular directions that she 
only was to open it — she was saved 
by the eagerness of her maid, who 

Eerished by the curiosity which led 
er to lift the lid which confined tho 
poisoned charge. Much of this may 
nave been false, and how much of it 
true we know not; for the bloody 
" Council of Ten " was quite capable, 
in its known cruelty to this Prince 
and his sons, of the fabrication not 
only of the stories, but of the instru- 
ments produced in proof. The Bu« 
centanr is gone, but they have a mo- 
del of this famous coche d*eau, with 
a splint of its mast as a relic. 



Bead Manufactory. 



Went to see the Manufactory of 
Beads, for which Venice has been famed 
for 400 years. We saw sheaves of 
glass waving like corn, in the laps of 
women, who sat assorting the vitreous 
harvest according to its size. In an- 
other stage, a number of men with 
shears were clipping the long threads 
into very small bits, the elements of 
the beads. In the next room lay frag- 
ments of 300 colours, and patterns in- 
numerable, filling forty or fiftv baskets. 
A very distressing part of the opera- 
tion was to be seen below, where, on 
approaching a long shed, open on 
one side to the air, and glowing with 
thirty fires in all its length, stood a 



number of poor wretches, whose daily 
and hourly employment it was, to re« 
ceive the bits of sifted glass, cut as we 
had seen above, and melt them into 
beads, by means of charcoal and sand, 
in the midst of these dreadful fire blasts, 
which they were constantly feeding, 
and within three feet of which ihoy 
stood, streaming at every pore, stoop- 
ing to draw out the caldron and pour 
its contents upon a tray, which thej 
then, in this state of their own bodied 
drag forth into the air. A new cop- 
per of cold materials already awaits 
them, which must be thrust forthwith 
into Uie furnacoy and a cool superinten- 
dant is there to see that there is no re- 
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mksionl Thetuniingythefeediiigy the young, 
renewed sweat, ceage not till night 
comes to put a pause to miseries which 
are to last for life 1 The galleys is a joke 
to thb work. The workmen all die 
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We never thought of beads 
as such an expensive luxury before. 
A sixpenny necklace may cost the life 
of the artisan 1 Look at a rosary in this 
light! 



Thb Regatta* 



-tragor§xxnm 



Percntit, erentmn Tirldla quo colligo panni. 
Nam d deflceret, moestam ationitamque vlderet 
Hano Qrbem. 



So festive an aspect did every thing 
wear at Veuicey so much had been 
programmed and said, and so fine was 
the momiDgy that as soon as we had 
shot from our hotel door» and had 
rounded the comer that brought us 
in full sight of the long-stretching 
shore, of the Lido, we felt sure that 
our expectations would for once be 
realized, and that to-day we should 
have pageantry and pleasuring abroad 
in abundance. The whole way to the 
PiatzeUa (where all that makes Ve- 
nice Venice is at all hours, day and 
night, collected and exhibited, the 
starting-place for all excursions, the 
landing-place for all returns, the loun- 
ging place for all idlers of all the na- 
tions), a moving mass of gaily attired 
pedestrians attended us along terraces 
and quays, where a thousand amphi- 
prorous gondolas stood harnessed, and 
rubbing sides, ready to dart forth and 
dear their ranks at a nod ; and soon 
indeed was the line broken into gaps, 
to meet demands increasing on every 
side. A few minutes brought us along 
with this cortege to the foot of the Uon 
which stands on his column as a sort 
of vicegerent to St Marc, and his com- 
peer the crocodile, who carries his re- 
presentative on his back, — well known 
monuments, between which the three 
tall masts formerly devoted to the flags 
of Candia, of Cyprus, and of Greece 
now deliver to the caresses of the seaor 
land breezes the red and white stripes 
of Austria's Archduke. One stroke 
and we pass Uie Mint — another bears 
us along the wall of the '< Procuratie** 
gardens ; opposite to which is the 
'* Cbiesa della Salute,*' '' stored up 
with its inverted consoles,** (Forsyth,) 
but looking vastier well to-day notwith. 
standing these its transgressions — 
every place arotmd being crowded with 
sight-seers, well seated on its marble 
steps. What is that handsome-looking 
paUce? <* II Palazzo Coman^ U Palla- 



dio I'architetto,** chants the cicerone 
of the boat, in his elliptic and most de- 
sirable brevity of reply. We look up 
and see one or two of the modem Cor- 
nari {long Ufe of course to them /) lean- 
ing over a marble balcony — carpets, 
rich ^^anbuisons,** cover the nether por- 
tion of its walls, while at about twenty 
feet above the sea, a gay upholstery of 
blue satin drapes the rough <*bos8ages** 
of the front. What a scene of silks 
and satins on every sidel and how 
variously applied ! and how the eye 
wanders froo? the essentially magnifi- 
cent gorgeous frontings of such houses 
as oiHy Venice boasts, to the moving 
gaudiness of the river I Every dip of 
the oar to-day reminds us of Paul 
Veronese, and gives, in *' tableaux 
vivants,*' dTtpUcates of pictures we have 
already seen and known by heart I 
•* II Justinian],*' sings out our guide, 
pointing out, as he passed under i», the 
palace of this first Patriarch of Venice. 
«< II Pio Quinto" was three doors fur- 
ther on. Presently, as our boat swirls 
round at an elbow of the canal, the 
bridge of the Rialto is right before us. 
«« II Palazzo Foscari," «< II Moscherino,** 
<« Ecco !** we followed our guide*sfinger, 
as he had taught us that whenever he 
said •* Ecco ** we were to look out with 
extraordinary attention. " Ecco,*' be- 
hold the window whence the baker's 
daughter, whilom the chere amie of 
Byron, threw herself, to get out of the 
way of his wrath, when he surprised 
her bv a visitof no groundless jealousy. 
Nor did he suffer us to pass on without 
pointing onttous the abode of the Guic- 
cioli, who, according to some, planned 
both the plot and its detection. ** Bella 
Venezia, adds the enthusiastic guide 
(whose dreams no doubt are love and 
murder,) warming with the scene and 
the suliject, ** Bella citta, nascita di 
niente,** ** Look, look,** as two or three 
eightroared boats belonging to the 
municipality rush past. In them W9 
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obterve some jolly old fellows d/essed 
in full caFoival suits, and (be ohief ma* 
gistrate, gonfaloniere, or what not, ia 
hit ooeked hat, bowlpg to the right 
and left, while he wonders, or seems to 
wonder, as well he may, how they all 
make way for such a poor souvenir of 
ancestral doges. He looks as pleased 
with the empty pageantry of this Lord 
Mayor*s show, as any alderman of 
Guildhall would do, and seems to hare 
no ambition to espouse either the Adri* 
atic or her quarrels. A very gay barge 
follows, in which are two young offi' 
eers holding pink satin cushions* and 
the gondoliers bedizened out in rib« 
bons, fine athletic fellows were they* 
and the boat passed us as if it were sped 
from a bowstring. ** Signer f Signer I 
guarda in dietro 1" We look back on 
a whole flotilla. The rowers upright* 
wearing every colour, and ail the tra* 
vestie dresses of a carnival, and men and 
boats like themselves adorned with 
ehaplets, and with gilt figures at their 
prows, all silk and muslin, and fine 
forms and fine raiment within, and all 
impatience for the start without. In 
two minutes our motioDS are already 
much impeded by constant accessbnt 
from behind — new arrivals every mi- 
nute. But boats and boats are at Ve- 
nice on the most familiar terms t no 
brawling Billingsgate or Hungerford 
Stairs ! One comet thrntting hit play* 
ful snout like a young stnigeon directly 
across our course; our gondolier takes 
him good-naturedly by the nose, and 
turns the head of the misguided gon- 
dola, helping lightly with bis foot what 
his hand had begun ; prows upon prows 
come in one after another till we move 
BO longer for ourselves, or by ourselves, 
but beoome looked into a floating mass 
of boats, a eontinnons plain of mck* a 
flexible and floating island. Fortune, 
who heriB, as elsewhere, << brings f» 
some boats ihatbe fwl steered," (Shak- 
speare,) has fixed us nearly under the 
stately balcony of the Capolo Palaoe* 
whose house-top obelisks do look very 
bisarre. But we have nothing to do 
with that now, for be the architecture 
ever so reprehensible, we are not archi- 
tects, and wears in B. capital place to 
see what is to follow ; till it begins, let 
us look about ns — one is not at Venice 
every day. — Yonder is the Palate 
Gumani, which connts seven doges, 
and is one of Sansoviao's agreeable do- 
^ns ; it is now the post-office ! But 
^at is oomparathr^y a slight hnoiili** 



tion, for in our immediate neighbo«r« 
hood there ia a magnificent Gothie 
faa^de. Where a hardwareman from 
England has planted himself, with a« 
little remorse as if he werjs ia Piooan 
diily, and loads the stately rooms of a 
Corraro Spinelli with Birmingham and 
Sheffield goods. The very next palace 
(another doge's residence,) lodges a 
Paris dealerin ** Rococo,*' who has been 
established as a curiosity shopkeeper 
for years, and hangs up Gobelin ta- 
pestry over carved commodes, gilt- 
backed chairs* and Dresden porcelain. 
Silk and stone have small affioiQr. AU 
theory would be against hanging palace 
fronu and churoh interiors with the 
striped productions of the Lombard 
loom ; but in point of fact the f* 
suit is pleasing, even Palladio*s gra^- 
vity is not unbeseeming in these, rich* 
toned draperies, which thus doth* 
ed, as so many of our artists have 
proved, make delightful pictures. But 
our attention is suddenly called off 
from all this, and from the stately 
Rialto, to look at what is cmning— « 
moment's silence precedes a general 
cry of *^ ceagomo, vengono,** They 
come, they eome 1 — A long boal# foil 
of authorities, has rounded the comw 
where the Foseari Palace bounds onr 
view, and is ooming down upon us at 
a great rate. The mass of boats of 
wUch ours is long since cne, now 
pack closer than b^re, and try to get 
towards the middle ef the canal, and 
by the time the whipper-in of the 
watery raoe»eourse is corner the cos- 
fusion of so many manosuvref is ovef^ 
and we have dovetailed our prows 
anngly, and left ample space for the 
contention that we are told will sooft 
begin. In faet, the mnnicipal boat 
has searoely swept by, when accunm- 
lating specks, at some distance^ are 
evidently moving more swiftly than 
before, while the agitation of the spc^ 
tators rapidly increases, and the butc 
of expectation forms hot one voice 
sent down to the distant Rialto. Ae 
soon as they have ■onnded the comer 
of the Foseari Palace^ which bad hi- 
therto kept them ont of iiffht> we dia- 
cemed some boriaontal Tines which 
must indicate the foremott boats* 
though from their extreme lowness fk 
the water, they look more like floating 
planks I thoaeuprigbt objects, ebaogfaig 
their angle with a hinge-like raeticB* 
roust be rowers} we can soon ecust 
them aa sKsiinet and aeparate ^^9m» 
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working their silent telegraphic way* 
and often apparently touohing each 
otheri or dropping off into the rear i 
then do two or three already alarm- 
ingly-dittaneed boats fetch up their 
leeway — and behind all, an immense 
suite of boats doses in on the course* 
As they approachy we can discern the 
various ensigns and colours of the 
riyals, and catch the spirit of the pro- 
bably to be victorious gondola. Our 
own gondoliers can bear restraint no 
longer; one seizes the post at the 
head of our prow, the other boards his 
neighbour for a better view, and Ma* 
ria Santissimal is in every mouth— 
pigher approaches the strife, and still 
more nigh. Every thump on the gun- 
wale is heard. Clouds of swallows 
come down in wedges, sliim the sides 
of the wherries, and then up again, 
screaming as if to carry the intelli- 
gence of what is achieved at each 
stroke, up to the house-tops, Trom 
which they drop again for fresh in- 
formation. The shout of encourage- 
ment becomes louder and louder, has 
burst from the spectators afloat, and 
has pealed from the balconies and 
Gothic windows above. In the midst 
of all. Two— rA« Two, (so thin their 
timber, so shell-like the tenuity of 
their compages^ that how they resist 
the stroke that sends them through so 
much new space, seems a muracle,) are 
BOW close upon us. We can see the 
steady composure of the panting oars- 
men, who listen to those shouts as if 
they heard them not, and with eyes 
that have no vision for man or woman 
either, bend fore and aft mechani* 
caliy, and do their need like working 
automatons. The least movement, the 
least seduction of eye or ear, the least 
swerve from absolute precision, would 
be fatal to their prospect of success, 
and they must remain, till it is over. 



as if they were screwed by the foot. 
Still they are drinking in the exotte- 
ment of the crowd. But for all this 
roaring from the shore, this shouting, 
and these ''braves," their spirits would 
surely flag. Hurrah I — we back the 
boat that's only next to the first-*how 
beautifully determined she seems I 
The liquid plain opens like the calyx 
of a water-lily before her prow, as if 
to facilitate and be a party to her vic- 
tory. A few seconds and none can 
doubt that now she has gained sensi- 
bly on the other! go it! go it! bravo! 
seeond boat I The Virgin, the Virgin, 
for the second boat ! — Both are gone ! 
and have passed us like a flash of 
lightning^another stroke, and our fa- 
vourite will be — IS — the first ! Those 
excited ragamuffins on the tops of the 
posts, to one of which our gondolier 
IS still clinging, and calling on the 
" Madonna del Mare*' to lend an ear 
and an oar, need stake themselves no 
more, for the work is done, and the 
ladies waft the victor on with their 
handkerchiefs — and bright* eyed dam- 
sels shout his triumph, at the top of 
their little Italian voices, from the 
stone frames of many a living Titian. 
Why were you all so excited about 
that boat particularly? ** Santa Maria 
Vergine, Signer," my brother-in-law 
rowed her. And why was every one 
else so anxious for him to win ? Be- 
cause the boat a-head at first was the 
pet of the other part of the city below 
the RialtOf and if it had won, our 
division ahove the BiaUo would have 
lott : a pretty thing that ! '' Beatissima 
Vergine r* and he capered and rubbed 
his bands, and was not fit to touch an 
oar for full five minutes. When his 
effervescence of high spirits subsided, 
and be asked our " most illustrious*' 
self where he would go next ? Alia 
Zeoca. 



ThB AaUENIAN CONVBNT. 



This convent, which has for its ob- 
ject the education of the Armenian 
youth, stands on a small island, in the 
midst of an agreeable garden. The 
head of the establishment, a venerable 
old man, met us at the door and acted 
as our guide. In the first eorridor 
through which we passed, he directed 
our attention to two monuments facing 
each other. One of these monuments, 
said he,(in good English,) and laugh- 



ing as he spoke, is intended for a living 
man. It is an odd fancy, but we oom- 
plied with it, because we were glad to 
get A vis i vis to the other monument. 
The uninscribed one was d^tined, 
some day, for Mr Raphael, of O'Con- 
nell notoriety. A pnoting-office, con- 
nected with this establishment, oon- 
tains types for 24 languages. We saw 
a volume of prayers translated into all 
of them, and an Armenian graaimar> 
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containing^ a chapter of St Paul, not 
to be found any where but in the Ar- 
menian Bible. This grammar had 
been translated by Lord Byron> whom 
our Armenian friend had assisted in 
his taste for Oriental language. These 
worthy Armenians possess a mummy, 
a thing too common to be a curiosity 
any where, but of which they are 
proud, as it is said to be a Theban, 



AgrictiUufe* t«^ux>0» 

3000 years old» and was presented 
to them by Mehemet All. We no* 
ticed it attentively* not on this account, 
but because it is dressed in beads er* 
acUy simUar to those we had just seen 
made at Murano, and which are etiU 
sent in vast quantities to Turkey, for 
the purpose of dressing up the body 
for sepulture. 



The BaiDGB of Sighs I 

Could it but read the nonseiue on ita Btones* 
The Bridge of Sighs would be a bridge of groans t 



There is nothing to see or to think 
of here but the names of certain gentle- 
men from New York, Montreal, and 
Baltimore, who alone, or in *' working 
gangs," have honoured this structure 
with a visit, and recorded their Ame- 
rican impressions on the spot. Others 
of our considerate countrymen, wishing 
to extend their visiting list, give name 
and address, but not their trade ; and 
some of a patriotic and political turn 
of mind, consider this the most fitting 
place for invoking a double blessing 
on Old England, as the Land of Free- 



dom and Victoria! We could make 
nothing of the Bridge of Sighs I It 
called forth with us no such feelings of 
the tyranny that had passed, as the 
dungeons below in their dark stone 
loneliness had done. — N. B. Lord 
Byron*s muse, to have seen from this 
point the " tiara of proud towers,'* or 
half the things she mentions, must 
have seen through all the stone masonry 
of the Ducal Palace, including the 
walls of Scammozi, Calandario, Bar- 
bologi, and Dapontel 



SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE.' 



"WEas an intelligent foreigner pos- 
sessed of an agriaUtural eye, to land 
from a packet at Falmouth, and thence 
to proceed slowly northward till he 
reached the shores of Sutherland or 
Caithness, he could not fail to be 
struck with the fact, that some coun- 
ties were far a-head of others in the 
culture of the land, even where soil 
and climate and local situation were 
equallj propitious. He might say, 
<« In my country I can understand 
why such things should be ; but here, 
where the press is free, where know- 
ledge of every kind, and in the cheap- 
est forms, is in perpetual circulation — 
where roads, which are the boast of 
Europe, and railroads unsurpassed, 
make every man accessible to every 
other — I should have expected a 
greater tmiformity in the methods of 



culture, a wider diffusion of the agri- 
cultural skill which I have seen so 
strikingly displayed in some parts of 
the island.** 

It is not our intention at present to 
enquire into the cause of this diversi- 
ty, but that it exists in a degree which 
is highly prejudicial to the national 
interests, will appear by a very simple 
statement. 

There are, in Great Britain alone, 
at least twenty millions of acres which 
are capable of being so far improved 
by draining or otherwise, as to be ca- 
pable of yielding an annual return 
each of one quarter of com above their 
present produce. Suppose this im- 
provement to be effected, we should 
then raise twenty millions of quarters 
in addition to our present crops — a 
quantity equal to one third of our ac- 



* Lectwm on AaricuUural CJiemistry and Geology, Paru I. and II. 8vo. 
P|).432. • 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology^ By James F. W. Johoston, 
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tual consumption. We should have in 
fact seventeen or eighteen millions of 
quarters of grain of various kinds to 
export, were the known methods of 
improvement only applied to the 
whole land. Or« looking to the fu- 
ture» since the population, at the pre« 
sent rate of increase, will be one- third 
greater in twenty-five years, the appli- 
cation of the same known means over 
the entire island, would keep us inde- 
pendent of foreign supply for the next 
quarter of a century. 

Were it possible for an act of the 
legislature to compel the adoption of 
such methods within a given time, 
British agriculture might dispense 
with any addition to the actual sum 
of knowledge in regard to the princi- 
ples and practice of their art, already 
afloat among the more intelligent of 
her cultivators. She might cast aside 
all regard for new manures, for new 
methods of tillage, or for any further 
investigation of the scientific principles 
upon which the art of culture entirely 
rests — for another quarter of a century 
at least. 

But how many private interests are 
involved in such a general improve- 
ment—how many prejudices opposed 
to it! No legislature^ could ever be 
found to order, noexecutive would ever 
be able to enforce, so great an agricul- 
toral revolution. Capital and labour 
would both be deficient. One hun- 
dred and fifty millions of money would 
require to be withdrawn from other 
investments, and permanently buried 
in the land. Thousands of proprietors 
would find it Necessary to sell or 
mortgage one part of their estates, in 
order to drain the rest. We may 
hope and trust that such a change will 
be gradually and surely efiected, but 
we cannot reasonably expect it to be 
completely brought about within any 
assignable number of years. 

Existing knowledge and skill, there- 
fore, may gradually spread them- 
selves ; but we can never hope to see 
Ihem uniformly diffused through the 
whole breadth of the land. If there 
be any other means of improving 
agriculture, we ought not to place our 
whole reliance on the slow adoption in 
one county of such better and more 
productive methods as are now known 
to be practised in other counties. 

Inequalities similar in kind to those 
which now exist— though perhaps not 
equal in degree, or so striking to tbe 

YOL. U. NO. CCCXX, 
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eye— will always he observable ; and 
doubtful as the statement may at first 
sight appear, on the continuance of 
such inequalities, the surest and best 
founded hopes of the community are 
in reality to be placed. 

We anticipate that those districts 
which are in arrear, will henceforth ra- 
pidly advance — but we are equally safe 
m assuming that thosewhich are already 
in advance will not stand still. In coun- 
tries like ours, which are eminently 
progressive, onot set a class of men 
m motion and they cannot safely stand 
still — nay, the longer they move the 
more unwilling they become to sink 
again to rest. We are safe, then, in 
expecting that our most comparative* 
ly fruitful districts now, will continue 
to bear the same pre-eminence in the 
midst of the general movement for 
many years to come. It may be true 
that those who have lingered long be- 
hind, content to rest in the shadows 
of the valley, will, when stimulated to 
surmount the first elevation on which 
the sunbeams rest, often start for- 
ward, smitten with an eager love of 
light, and push rapidly on towards 
brighter heights; yet on those who 
have gone before them, there operates 
a double impulse — they long to reach 
those higher peaks from which the 
source of light himself may be fully 
seen, and they fear to be anticipated 
by those who are visibly following 
them far beneath. 

But, in order that this advanced 
body may still keep their distance in 
front, no means must be neglected for 
clearing the way before them. Ob- 
stacles must be removed, facilities 
must be afforded, instructions mnst be 
distinctly given, and pioneers of eveiy 
arm must be employed, to aid their 
progress. In other words, neither the 
assistance of new manures, or of new 
methods of culture, nor the sugges- 
tions of science, nor the investiga- 
tion of those scientific principles which 
bear upon practical agriculture, can 
be safely neglected. If the lands 
which are in arrear adopt from the 
more improved, and the latter by the 
aid of wider and sounder knowledge 
be rendered still more productive^- 
we may hope to see the produce of 
all increased, and such a degree of 
emulation kept up, as shall render it 
impossible for a prudent man to say- 
where the progress of British agricaf-* 
ture is likely to come to a stand. 
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The aboye observations, among 
other pointSi will, we trust, satisfy our 
readers of this — that the comparative 
perfection of the agriculture of any 
part of our island, will not justify us 
in supposing that the principles of 
agriculture are sufficiently understood, 
but rather that this very high condi- 
tion of agricultural practice, only ren- 
ders more imperative the further pro- 
secution, and the still wider diffusion, 
of aericultural science. 

The literature ora country in any 
department of knowledge, may be 
taken as a very faif standard of the 
state of knowledgeifi that department, 
and of the demand which exists 
amoD^ the people for that species of 
knowledge. In regard to the state of 
knowledge in Great Britain in the de- 
partment of scientific agriculture, we 
can safely refer to the two works now 
before us ; while the demand for &uoh 
knowledge which has been lately 
awakened amon^ us, is proved by the 
Interest which tne Lectures on Agri' 
cullural ChemUtry and Geoiogt^ have 
already so generally excited. We 
make this reference with the more 
confidence, from fioding that this work 
has already been pronounced, by tbe 
highest American authority, to be 
'* unquestionably the most important 
addition that has recently been made 
to popular scieqce, and as destined to 
exert an extensively beneficial influ- 
ence in the United States.** 

Two other writers in our country 
have preceded our author in the con- 
sideration of this important subject. 
These were tbe late Lord Dundoni^d 
and the illustrious Sir Humphrey 
Davy. The former confined himself 
to the application of known chemical 
nrinciples to the illustration of the or- 
ainary methods of culture, and he 
threw out many happy suggestions, 
which> by alow and insensible degrees, 
had been more or less extensively 
i^dopted when the attention of Dayy 
was drawn to the subject. He cor- 
rected the theoretical views of Lord 
Dundonald by the sounder knowledge 
of bis tiqie, brought more prominent- 
ly forwi^rd the influence of the chemi- 
cal constitution of tbe soil, showed 
tbat in tracipg the origin of her 
soils, agriculture became connected 
irith geology, then a young and rising 
branch of knowledge, and offered new 
explanations of many natural pheno- 
mena, ^e also threw out many im- 
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portant suggestions. And though, 
from the unwillingness of men in his 
day to listen to the recommendationa 
of theory — an unwillingness still far 
from being overcome among practical 
agriculturists — these suggestions did 
not in many cases bear immediate and 
palpable fruit, yet the turning over 
and freouent consideration of lui that 
his booK contains, in the minds of 
thousands of practical men for a quar- 
ter of a century, has unquestionably led 
to many important ameliorations In 
agricultural practice. 

It is an unfair and a narrow-minded 
principle upon which some men pro- 
ceed > who refuse to allow to science 
any credit in the advancement of this 
or that art, unless in so far as its cul- 
tivators can lay their fingers on this 
or that invention, on this or that di- 
rect improvement, made at once, and 
immediately recommended from the la- 
boratories of science. The moment a 
scientific fact is clearly established, or 
principle discovered, it is publbbed 
and widely diffused among the general 
stock of knowledge. It b stored up in 
the minds of the well-informed, among 
other received principles to be applied 
to the solution of any difficulties that 
may occur in the experience of each. 
The same chemical principle which 
solves an important problem to the 
calico printer, and removes a difficulty 
out of the way of tbe worker in me- 
tals« may suggest an improvement to 
the enlightened agriculturist that wUl 
materially alter his general practice. 
Tbe same geological observation which 
seeips to say to the miner, buy a pro- 
perty here, or settle there — or to the 
iron smelter, here fix your fumacea* 
the same observation says to the ^- 
mer, remove to a distance from this 
spot, the land here is bad, but yoa 
will find an excellent location no great 
way off, in this or that direction. 
And yet no one ever thinks of record- 
ing things such as these among the 
triumphs of science ; nor would a wise 
man rest the claims of science upon 
the consideration of the cultivators of 
one or the other art> upon ita having 
made this or that discovery which 
specially, strikingly, and directly be- 
nefited them. The real triumph of 

.science is^ that you can perform Qo 
valuable process iB any known art 
which a knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples on the part of some one has not 
helped to bring into its present state 
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of efficiency. The more generally 
scientific knowledge is spread, the more 
numerous must its less striking, but, 
in the aggregate, most important ap- 
plications become ; and yet the more 
difficult also to detect and distinctly 
to specify. Thousands of such appli- 
cations are made, of which no record 
is kept, because well-informed men 
are unwilling to claim any snecial 
merit for what they feel satisfied that 
hundreds of other men, in the same 
circumstances with themselves, would 
have done as well, and if better fur- 
nished with knowledge than them- 
aeWes, perhaps much more eflloiently. 
To what then does such a conside- 
ration of the subject as thb naturally 
lead us ? To undervalue science, and 
to take less heed to her diffusion, un- 
less she can bear manpr magnificent 
trophies before us, as evidences of her 
might in this or that field of human 
art r No, but to encourage, rather, 
her so large and abundant spread 
among the cultivators of all arts, that 
we may hear but seldom of great dif- 
.ficulties being overcome, that, like 
summer showers and heavy dews, de- 
scending day by day over all the land, 
a less interrupted fertility and a hap- 

£ier climate may prevail, than where 
mg heats, followed by fearful thun- 
der storms and deluges of rain^ are 
sneceeded by one rapid rush ot al- 
most instantaneous vegetation. 

Thus has science for the last quar* 
ter of a century been operating upon 
British agriculture ; thus slowly have 
chemical principles been making their 
way into the every- day knowledge of 
the practical farmer; and you can 
hardly now go into a comer of the 
land so remote, where, in the month 
of the practical man, you will uot find 
some common saying which has its 
obvious origin, unknown to him, in 
some long recognised scientific prin- 
ciple, Ttie application of such prin- 
ciples being once made, they may pass 
from hand to hand, and the saying 
which embodies them from mouth to 
mouth, without one in a score, among 
the practical men who are familiar with 
the application, having ever once Ima- 
ginee that they were indebted for It to 
that very theory which in general they 
are inclined to treat so lightly. And 
yet, as we have said, such are the 
true triumphs of science, and so long 
as she does general and extensive 
good, she can content herself in re- 



maining unknown among those upon 
whom her benefits have been largely 
conferred. 

We have not made these observa. 
tions because there are not very many 
known and immediate instances in 
which science has directly contri- 
buted to the advancement of agri- 
culture, but because we are per- 
suaded that what chemistry, botany, 
and geology are said to have done, 
forms scarcely a Uttle of the real be- 
nefits they have been the means of 
conferring upon this important art 
A general surveyjof the entire sub- 
ject, as treated of in the two works of 
Mr Johnston now before us, will serve 
to illustrate both these points. 

The Lectures are divided into fonr 
parts, of which only two, occupying 
nearly 500 pages, are yet before the 
public. The JSiements form an entire 
and separate work, which exhibits a 
brief, familiar, and simple sketch of the 
whole subject, and is intended, as the 
author expresses it, " to awaken the cu- 
riosity of the less instructed, rather than 
to satUfy the demands of the philoso- 
phical agriculturbt, and thus to dlure 
the former in quest of further know- 
ledge and more accurate details to his 
larger work." The first part of the 
Lectures is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the organic or combustible 
part of plants ; the second to the in- 
organic or incombustible part— that 
which remains behind when vegetable 
substances are burned, and to the 
nature, origin, and chemical constitu- 
tion of the soils in which plants 
grow, and from which alone they de- 
rive this incombustible or earthy por- 
tion. 

After some interesting and highly 
important preliminary observations on 
the connexion between agriculture and 
the sciences of chemistry and geology, 
on the prospects of benefit to the art 
of culture of which the rapid progress 
of these sciences gives assurance, and 
on the importance of giving some 
systematic instruction in these branches 
of knowledge to the future land- 
lords of the country in our highest 
seminaries of learning, our author 
proceeds to consider, in order, the 
several questions which natiirally 
suggest themselves in reference to the 
organic part of plants. Of what ele^ 
ments does it consist, in what form do 
these elements enter into plants, whence 
do plants draw their supplies of these 
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elements^ and how» when introduced 
into the roots and leavesy do they be- 
come changed into the substances of 
which full* gro wn plants consist ? This 
is an exceedingly natural order* and 
each of the topics is clearly, and, so 
far as they admit of it, simply ex- 
plained. The unlearned reader will, 
indeed, if he dip at once into the se- 
venth or eighth lecture, find himself 
occasionally perplexed by new names 
and symbols of unknown signification ; 
but if he begin at the b^inning, he 
will find every thing easy and readily 
intelligible. 

When vegetable substances, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, turnips, straw, hay, 
wood, &c., are burned in the air, they 
almost entirely disappear, leaving 
only from one to five, and in a few 
rare cases, as much as ten per cent of 
ash. That which bums away is called 
the organic part, and consists entirely 
of charcoal (carbon) in combination 
with one or more of three well-known 
gases, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen. The properties of these ele- 
mentary substances are first explained, 
and the attention drawn to the asto- 
nishing fact, that by the union of these 
four elements only, the skill of the 
Deity has known to build up all those 
varied forms of vegetable life that or- 
nament the face of the dead earth — 
ministering at the same time to the de- 
light of the eye, and to the support 
of the life of all living beiogs. After 
this comes the enquiry — in what form 
these four elementary substances enter 
into the circulation of plants ? As to 
the hydrogen, it appears to be agreed 
on all hands that a sufBcient supply 
enters into and always exists in the in- 
terior of plants in the form of water, 
which consists of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen only. The fact that water is 
composed of these two gases is also 
familiar to us ; and yet how truly won- 
derful it is that hydrogen, which lifts 
balloons from the earth, and oxygen, 
which is to us the breath of life, and 
in which all bodies bum with an in- 
tolerable brilliancy — that these two 
gases, by the single snap of an elec- 
tric spark, should be at once con- 
densed, compressed, chained down as 
it were into a fluid which is the great- 
est enemy to fire, which is of weight 
enough to bear every thing before its 
resistless torrents, and on the surface 
of which, in the ** great deeps," the 
mightiest works of man are tossed as 



a child*s plaything. No fiction which 
the mind of man ever conceived ia 
half so wonderful as this one natural 
truth. 

Water is the life of plants— «' Can 
the rush grow without mire, can the 
flag grow without water ? *' The value 
of this liquid is more seen in tropical 
climates, but it strikes the willing ob- 
server wherever his lot may be cast. 
Its relations to vegetable life are ex- 
plained at some length by our author, 
and we select, as an illustration of hia 
mode of treating such subjects, what 
he says in regard to dew, and the more 
willingly, because he concludes with 
some general reflections which flow 
naturally from the considerations he 
has presented, and with which, from 
a purely scientific writer, we can cor- 
dially coincide. 

'* The dew, celebrated through all times 
and in every tongue for its sweet influences, 
presents the most beautiful and striking 
illustration of the agency of water in the 
economy of nature, and exhibits one of 
those wiie and botmtiful adaptations, by 
which the whole system of things, animate 
and inanimate, is fitted and bound toge- 
ther. 

*' All bodies on the surface of the earth 
radiate, or throw out rays of heat, in 
straight lines—every warmer body to every 
colder ; and the entire surface is itself 
continually sending rays upwards through 
the clear air into free space. Thus on the 
earth's surface all bodies strive, as it were, 
after an equal temperature, (an equilibriom 
of heat,) while the surface as a whole 
tends gradually towards a cooler state. 
But while the sun shines this cooling will 
not take place, for the earth then receives 
in general more heat than it gives off; and 
if the clear sky be shut out by a canopy of 
clouds, these will arrest and again throw 
back a portion of the heat, and prevent it 
from being so speedily dissipated. At 
night, then, when the sun is absent, the 
earth will cool the most ; on clear nights 
also more than when it is cloudy ; and when 
clouds only partially obscure the sky, 
those parts wilt become coolest which look 
towards the clearest portions of the heavens. 

** Now when the surface cools, the air 
in contact with it must cool also ; and, 
like the warm currents on the mountain 
aide, must forsake a portion of the watery 
vapour it has hitherto retained. This 
water, like the floating mist on the hills, 
descends in particles almost infinitely mi- 
nute. These particles collect on every 
leaflet, and suspend themselves from every 
blade of grass, in drops of ' pearly dew.* 

** And mark here a beautiful adapts* 
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tion. DiCTerent substaTices are endowed 
with the property of radiating their heat, 
and of thus becoming cool with different de- 
grees of rapidity ; and those substances 
which in the air become cool first, also 
attract first and most abundantly the par- 
ticles of falling dew. Thus in the cool of 
a summer's erening the grass plat is wet, 
while the gravel walk is dry; and the 
thirsty pasture and every green leaf are 
drinking in the descending moisture, while 
the naked land and the barren highway 
are still unconscious of its fall. 

'* How beautiful is the contrivance by 
which water is thus evaporated or dis- 
tilled as it were into the atmosphere — 
largely perhaps from some particular spots 
—then diffused equably through the wide 
and restless air — and afterwards precipi- 
tated again in refreshing showers or in long 
mysterious dews ! But how much more 
beautiful the contrivance, I might almost 
say the instinciive tendency, by which the 
dew selects the objects on which it delights 
to fall ; descending first on every living 
plant, copiously ministering to the wants 
of each, and expending its superfluity 
only, on the unproductive waste ! 

'* And equally kind and bountiful, yet 
provident, is nature in all her operations, 
and through all her works. Neither skill 
nor materials are ever wasted; and yet 
she ungrudgingly dispenses her favours, 
apparently without measure — and has sub- 
jected dead matter to laws which compel 
it to minister, and yet with a most ready 
willingness, to the wants and comforts of 
every living thing. 

** And 4iow unceasingly does she press 
this her example not only of unbounded 
goodness, but of universal charity — above 
all other men — on the attention of the 
tiller of the soil ! Does the corn spring 
more freshly when scattered by a Protes- 
tant hand — are the harvests more abun- 
dant on a Catholic soil — and does not the 
sun shine alike, and the dew descend, on 
the domains of each political party ? 

•* So science, from her daily converse 
with nature, fails not to Uke her hue and 
colour from the perception of this uni- 
versal love and bounty. Party and secU- 
rian differences dwindle away and disap- 
pear from the eyes of him who is daily 
occupied in the contemplation of the 
boundless munificence of the Great Impar-^ 
tial ; he sees himself standing in one com- 
mon relation to all his fellow-men, and 
feels himself to be most completely per- 
forming his part in life, when he is able 
in any way or in any measure to contribute 
to the general welfare of all. 

** It is in this sense too that science, 
tracing the footsteps of the Deity in all his 
works, and from them deducing his intel- 



ligence and his universal goodness — it is 
in this sense that science is of no sect, or 
of no party, but is equally the province, and 
the property, and the friend of all,*' 

The atmosphere consists chiefly of 
hydrogen and nitrogen^ but contains 
also a very small proportion of carbonic 
acid — one gallon in two thousand five 
hundred. This carbonic acid consists 
of oxygen and carbon only — it is the 
gas that escapes from soda water and 
sparkling champagne. The leaves 
and other green parts of plants, in the 
sunshine, absorb it from the air, de- 
compose it, as chemists call the pro- 
cess, returning the oxygen to the at- 
mosphere, and retaining the carbon. 
Plants thus clearly obtain carbon from 
the air, and in larger quantity in pro- 
portion to the extent or leaf they hang 
out, and to the duration of the sun- 
shine. But the earth also contains ve- 
getable matter, from which the roots 
draw part of their sustenance — of 
their carbon, that is — in the form of 
certain soluble organic compounds, 
ifhich are naturally produced during 
the decay of vegetable and animal 
substances. But here physiologists 
and chemists are at real or apparent 
variance with each other, in regard to 
the amount of carbon which plants 
derive from the soil. The old phy- 
siologists, and some of the less in- 
structed of the existing race, seeing 
that soils rich in vegetable master 
gave generally luxuriant crops, that 
by adding vegetable and animid ma- 
nures to these soils they were rendered 
still more productive, and that the 
quantity of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere was so very small — have ge- 
nerally advanced and maintained the 
opinion that the sustenance of plants 
•^their carbon — is chiefly derived from 
the soil— that what they draw from the 
air forms but a small portion of their 
actual substance. This opinion has 
been subjected by its defenders to 
strange twistings and stretchings, to 
account for such facts as these : A field 
almost destitute of vegetable matter 
is laid down to grass, when year by 
year, though depastured all the while, 
the vegetable matter increases, till at 
length four or six inches of rich, dark, 
vegetable mould are formed upon its 
surface. Or a waste is planted with 
trees, which every succeeding autuma 
shed their leaves on the surface, and 
though much is carried off in thinDings^ 
and the entire forest is sent to market 
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when the trees are of sufficient size^ yet 
the soil contains more vegetable matter 
at the end of all this than it did at the 
beginning. Or a tree falls across a 
stream^ dams up the water, and pro- 
duces a marshy spot, rushes and weeds 
spring up, mosses take root and grow, 
year afler year new shoots are sent 
forth and die, vegetable matter accu- 
mulates, a bog, and finally a thick bed 
of peat is formed. Physiologists of 
the old school may doubt, but common 
sense tells us that the increase of ve- 
getable matter in all these cases — of its 
carbon, that is — must have t>een de- 
rived from the air. 

This conclusion does not imply that 
a given plant or crop, that the indi- 
vidual grasses, or trees* or mosses, in 
our three cases, have not each derived 
a portion of their sustenance from the 
soil. The roots of our trees, for ex- 
ample, are continually drawing solu- 
ble organic matter from the soil, which 
they send up to the branches and 
leaves. But the quantity they return 
to it in the leaves they shed, and in 
the roots themselves, which remain 
buried. Is something greater than what 
they thus send up $ and thus the organic 
matter slowly increases. In our 
arable lands the same Is shown by the 
slow decrease of vegetable matter 
through prolonged culture, and the 
consequent necessity of either adding 
a fresh supply of organic matter to 
maintain their fertility, or of leaving 
them for a time to a process of naturid 
recovery. Still the question remains 

undecided between the two parties 

what portion of their carbon do plants 
thus derive from the soil, and what 
from the air ? It appears that borage 
has been long grown in Germany, for 
the purpose of ploughing in as a green 
manure. Nearly twenty years ago 
LampadiuSf who has done much good 
service to scientifie agriculture, made 
an experiment with the view of deter- 
mining the amount of vegetable mat- 
ter with which this plant was capable 
of enriching the soil. This experiment 
led him to the conclusion that borage 
draws no less than uinetentfu of its 
carboa from the air. Much» how- 
ever, must depend upon the dimate 
and soil ; and later experiments have 
shown that the crops we usually cul- 
tivate for food, derive, on an average* 
about two-thirds of their carbon from 
the Wft andj eonaequentlj thatt if we 
add to the ioiI« in Ifai fiirm of nuumre. 
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one-third of what we take off in the 
form of a crop, we should maintain it^ 
in its existing state of richness, in so 
far as this depends upon vegetable 
matter, were there not other causes 
in operation which tend to lessen the 
amount of organic matter in soils that 
are continually turned up by the 
plough. Our author thus condudes 
nit review of this question : — 

** Being tbas fitted by nature to draw 
their Buetenance — now from the earth, 
DOW from the air, mod now from both, 
according as they can most readily Obtun 
it — plants are capable df living, — tboogh 
rarely a robnit life — at the expense of 
either. The proportion of their food 
which they actnally derive from each 
•oarce, will depend upon many drenm- 
ttances^on the nature of the plant Hielf 
•—on the period of its growth — on the soil 
in which it is planted — on the abundance 
of food presented to either extrrmtty— 
on the warmth and moisture of the climate 
—on the duration and intensify of the 
sunshine, and upon other circnmstaneet of 
a similar kind — so that the only general 
law seems to be, that, Hke anilnals, plants 
hare also the power of adapting themselves, 
to a certain extent, to the conditions in 
which they are placed ; and of supporting 
lifts by the aid of such sustenance as may 
be within tbefr reach. 

*' J<uch a view of the coarse of nature 
in the vegetable kingdom, is contlsteot, I 
beUeve, With alt known facU. And that 
the Deity has bonntifhlly fitted the various 
orders of plants — with which tlie tor&oe 
of the earth is at once beautified and ren- 
dered capable of supporting animal life — 
to draw their nourishment, in some spots 
more from the air, in others more from the 
SOU, is only in accordance with the numer- 
ous provikions we every where perceive, 
for the preservation and continuance of the 
present condition of things." 

Another point in eonnexion with 
the organic food of plants, and espeei- 
ally the sovree of their oarbee, bu 
recently been brought into perbapa 
unnatnral prominence by LieUg'. 
The physiologists, believiDgtbat plants 
derived from tlw soil by far the great- 
est proportloB ef their carho*, natur- 
ally enquired what vegetable substan- 
ces in the soil entered into iheb roots 
and ministered in the greatest degree 
to their growth. Tu vegetable mat- 
ter, generally, they gave the name of 
humtiSt and to a dark hrown substance 
which dissolves out of the soil, when it 
is boiled with a solution of common 
aodst ths name oihunde aad was ap- 
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pljed. This bumic acid being often 
met witb in considerable quantities in 
fertile soils, has been generally men- 
tioned by foreign agricultural writers 
as the principal source of that portion 
of the carbon which plants derive 
from the soil. It will be observed 
that this opinion may be entertained, 
without denying, at the same time, that 
plants derive the largest portion of 
their sustenance from the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere. Liebig has 
shown that the humic acid and its 
earthy compounds are so sparingly 
soluble, that, were all the water which 
enters the roots of plants to carry 
with It as much of them as it could 
hold in solution, It would still convey 
to the stem and branches only a small 
fraction of the carbon they contain. 
So far Liebig*8 argument is unassail- 
able ; but there is a great gulf, as it 
appears to us, betwixt the obvious 
conclusion from this — that humic acid, 
namely, and its earthy salts, ean con- 
tribute but little to the general nour- 
ishment of plants, and that which he 
affects to draw from it — that humic 
acid in no other way can directly eon- 
tribute to the nourishment of plants, 
and that the only nse of the entire vege- 
table matter in the soil b, by its de- 
cay, to yield carbonic acid to the roots. 
The compounds of humic acid, with 
potash, soda, and ammonia, are very 
soluble in water, and it has yet to be 
proved that they may not, especially 
in manured land, be present in the 
soil, and be thence taxen up by the 
roots, while it is certain, also, that other 
soluble organic substances do exist 
about the roots, which, therefore, may 
enter into the circulation of the plant 
and aid its growth. In philosophical 

Questions, a distinct line should be 
rawn between dearly established facts, 
or cooehuioDS legitimately formed from 
them, aad the mere opinions even of 
the most eminetit nen. On the wholes 
we are inclined to bold a middle wayi 
and with onr aotfaor to consider it to 
be satisfactorily established that, while 
a plant sncks in by its leaves and 
roots much carbon, in the form of 
carbonic acid, it derives a variable 
portion of its immediate sustenance 
(of its carbon) from the tolnble or- 
gimic substances that are within reach 
of its roots. 

This fact is never doubted by the 
practical husbandman. It forms the 
pMis of many of bis daily apd most 
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important operations, while the results 
of these operations are further proofs 
of the fact. 

We pass on to another important 
question connected with the food of 
plants, in regard to which the views 
of our author differ to some extent 
from another of those opinions pro- 
pounded in so broad and general a 
manner in the recent work of Liebig. 
We allude to the source of the nitro- 
gen of plants. There are two com- 
pounds from which, according to our 
author, there is reason to suppose that 
plants, in the general vegetation of the 
globe, derive the greatest proportion of 
their nitrogen. These compounds are 
ammonia, which consists of nitrogen 
and hydrogen ; and nitric acid, which 
is composed of nitrogen and oxygen 
only. The beneficial action of ammo- 
nia upon vegetation has been long re- 
cognized in practice, experimented 
upon by philosophical agriculturists, 
and brought prominently forward by 
writers upon theoretical and practical 
agriculture. It is given off in the 
gaseous state during the decay of the 
bodies and excretions of animals; 
and therefore wherever such are 
added, intentionally or otherwise, to 
the soil, the ammonia they yield must 
be considered as the source of a por- 
tion of the nitrogen which the plants 
that grow there are found to contain. 
In one of those numerous experimental 
papers with which Boussingault has 
enriched theoretical agriculture, he 
adverted to the opinion which had 
been long entertained by some that 
ammoniacal vapours probably doat in 
the atmosphere in minute quantity, 
and suggested that those vapours 
might probably be a natural source of 
a portion of the nitrogen which is* 
known to be present in plants. This 
opinion in regard to the presence of 
ammonia in the atmosphere, was 
foimded upon the known fact that 
ammonia does escape into the air 
during the decay of animal substances, 
and that experimenters, Brandos among 
others, as early as 1825, had found 
ammoniacal salts in rain water. Lie- 
big, who also found a sensible quantity 
of ammonia in rain water, has recent- 
ly been led to propound the opinion 
tnat alt the nitrogen contained in 
plants enters them m the form of am- 
monia, and that the minute portion 
which floats in the atmosphere, is the 
source from which they derive this 
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ammonia when it is not present al- 
ready in sufficient quantity in the soil. 
On reading his chapter on this sub- 
JectfWe could not help granting — what 
we were indeed prepared to concede, 
and in which all recent practical and 
theoretical writers concur — that am- 
monia is of great value in promoting 
▼egetatiouy and that it is one source of 
the nitrogen of plants ; but when we 
found ourselves m the midst of a para- 
graph, which assumed it to be proved 
that ammonia is the onfy source from 
which their nitrogen is derived, we 
fancied that we must have inadvertent'* 
ly misted an important step in the ar- 
gument, and we turned back again and 
carefully retraced our steps in search 
of the missing link in the chain of rea- 
soning — but in vain. It is proved that 
ammonia is very useful to vegetation, 
and ought never to be wasted in good 
husbandry ; but it is thence assumed 
hf Liebig to be the only source of 
nitrogen to living vegetables. We 
are the more particular in insisting 
upon this, because the writer, borne 
away by his own belief, expresses 
himself as if he had really deduced his 
opinion from legitimate premises, and 
l)ecause we have seen many notices of 
his book, in which, what is merely an 
opinion of the writer, is really sup- 
po|ed to be proved. But we should 
be sorry to think that such an opinion 
was capable of proof, for we are quite 
sure that it does not truly represent 
the ordinary procedure of nature. 

The author of the works now be- 
fore us, appears to be so far of the 
same opinion with onrselves, that be 
mentions another important source of 
nitrogen to the general vegetation of the 
globe, as he expresses it, besides the 
ammonia^namely, nitric acid, a com- 
pound consisting, as we have already 
said, of nitrogen and oxygen only. The 
arffuments upon which he rests this 
opinion are stated in his eighth lec- 
ture, and are perfectly satisfactory. 
To us one authority, not quoted by Mr 
Johnston, is conclusive. In a work 
of the celebrated Berzelius of Stock- 
holm, now before us, and which was 
written in 1829, long before the 
opinions now in question were agitat- 
ed, it is stated, •< that every flash of 
lightning that passes through the air 
must produce a not inconsiderable 
quantity of nitric acid ; *' and we have 
seen enough of the incessant light- 
nings of South America, and of the 
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thunders that precede the monsoons 
in India, to satisfy us that the 
quantity of nitric acid produced in 
the air must be really enormous. 
When, in addition to this, we recollect 
that the nitrates of potash and soda 
have been observed in all climates to 
promote vegetation when artificially 
applied to plants, we are inclined to 
think that in the following summary 
of his views, which for the sake of 
brevity we extract from his Elements, 
the agency of nitric acid is rather under 
than over stated by our author. 

<* Nitric acid is also naturally formed, 
and ia tome countries probably in large 
quantities, by the passage of electricity 
tbroagh the atmosphere. The air, as has 
been already stated, contains much oxygen 
and nitrogen mixed together, but when an 
electric spark is passed through a quantity 
of air, a certain quantity of the two wdts 
together chemically, so that every tparlc 
that passes forms a small portion of nitric 
acid. A flash of lightning is only a Urg« 
electric spark ; and hence every flash that 
crosses the air produces along its path a 
quantity of this acid. Where thunder- 
storms are freqaent, much nitric acid must 
be produced in this way in the air. It ia 
washed down by the rains, ir which it haa 
frequently been detected, and thus reaches 
the soil, where it produces one or other of 
the nitrates above mentioned. 

** It haa been long observed that those 
parts of India are the most fertile in which 
saltpetre exists in the soil in the greatest 
abundance. Nitrate of soda, also, in thia 
country, haa been found wonderfully to 
promote vegetation in many localities ; 
and it is a matter of frequent remark, that 
vegetation seems to be refVeshed and in- 
vigorated by the fall of a thunder-shower. 
There is, therefore, no reason to doubt 
that nitric acid is really beneficial to the 
general vegetation of the globe. And 
ainoe vegetation is most luxuriant In those 
parts of the globe where thwader or lightoiog 
are most abundant, it would appear aa if 
the natural production of this compound 
body in the air, to be afterwards brought 
to the earth by the rains^ were a wise and 
beneficent contrivance by f^^ch the lieaitb 
and vigour of uniTersal vegetation is in. 
tended to be promoted. 

** It is horn this nitric acid, thus univer- 
sally produced and existing, that planu 
appear to derive a large, probably, taking 
vegetation in general, the largest portion 
of their nitrogen. In all climates they also 
derive a portion of this element from am. 
monia ; but lesa from this source in tropi- 
cal than in temperate climates.'* 

Besides Bitrie acid and ammoBia^ 
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there are other rabstances to which 
we belieye plaots owe a part of their 
nitrogen ; but these, we allow* are to 
be considered as the most important^ 
and we shall therefore hasten for- 
ward to the consideration of other 
topics. 

When plants have obtained carbon, 
in the form of carbonic acid, hydro- 
gen and oxygen in the form of water* 
and nitrogen in that of nitric acid and 
ammonia — how does the living plant 
transform these substances* so as to 
convert them into portions of its own 
substance? By what power is the 
alteration effected — by what succession 
of chemical changes is the final result 
brought about ? This is a most inte- 
resting part of the subject* which our 
limits prevent us from attempting to 
enter upon. We may merely state* that 
the author shows* in a rigorously exact 
manner, how^in the interior of the plant, 
the starch of the seed is first converted 
roto the sugar of the sap* how this it 
then converted into starch* or into 
woody fibre* and the latter again, when 
it is required* brought back into the 
state of starch or sugar. He shows 
also* how nearly all these changes 
can be imitated by the art of the che- 
mist in his laboratory ; and hence in- 
fers that what takes place in the inte- 
rior of the plant, is no way mysteri- 
ous in AiW^it is mainly a series of 
purely chemical changes. But the 
mystery in living vegetables* as in li- 
ving animals* is the process by which 
all these changes are regulated— 
which says* here such a change must 
take place* and to such an extent. A 
living plant is a cunningly contrived 
machine* of which chembtry can de» 
scribe the wheels and the movements* 
but of which she may never be able to 
discover, certainly she can never 
hope to supply* the moving power. 
What says our author? 

'' Looking hack at the vast ttrides 
which orgmnie ebemittry has made within 
the last twenty years* and is stiU contiou- 
ing to make, and trusting to the continued 
progreM of haman discovery*— tome san- 
gaine chemists ventnre to anticipate the 
time when the art of man shall not only 
acquire a dominion over that principle of 
life, by the agency of which plants now 
grow and alone produce food for man and 
beast*-»but shall be able also* in many 
eases, to imitate or dispense with the ope- 
rations of that principle ; and to predict 
that the time wiU come when nan shall 
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manufacture by art those necetsarles and 
luxuries for which he is How wholly de- 
pendent on the vegetable kingdom. 

** And having conquered the winds and 
the waves hy the power of steam, is man 
really destined to gain a victory over the 
uncertain seasons too? Shall he come at 
last to tread the soil beneath his feet as a 
really useleis thing-— to disregard the ge- 
nial shower* to despise the influence of 
the balmy dew — to be indifferent alike to 
rain and drought* to cloud and to aumbine 
—to laugh at the thousand carea of the 
husbandman — to pity the useless toil and 
the sleepless anxieties of the ancient til- 
lera of the soil ? Is the order of nature 
through all past time to be reversed ? Are 
the entire constitution of society, and the 
habits and pursuits of the whole human 
race* to be completely altered by the pro- 
gress of scientific knowledge ? 

*' By placing l>efore man so many in- 
citements to the pursuit of knowledge, 
the will of the Deity is—that out of this 
increase of wisdom he should extract the 
means of increased happinesa and enjoy* 
ment also. But set a man free from the 
necessity of tilling the earth by the sweat 
of his brow* and you take from him at 
the same time the calm and tranquil 
pleasures of a country life — the innocent 
enjoyments of the returning seasons — the 
cheerful health and happinesa that wait 
upon labour in the free air and beneath 
the bright sun of heaven. And for what ? 
^-only to imprison him in manufactories* 
to condemn him to the fretful and feverish 
life of crowded cities. 

** To such ends* I trust, science is not 
destined to lead ; and he is not only un- 
reasonably, but thoughtlessly sanguine* 
who would hope to derive from organic 
chemistry such power over dead matter as 
to be able to fashion it into food for li- 
ving animaUi. With such consequences 
before us, it seems almost sinful to wish 
for iu" 

The second part of the Lectures is 
devoted to the inorganic constituents 
of plants* and to the geological and 
chemical relations of soils.^ We shall 
first complete our survey of the new- 
est views in regard to the food of 
plants. We have already adverted to 
the fact that the various parts of ve- 
getables, when burned in the air, leave 
behind a comparatively inconsiderable 
proportion of earthy or incombustible 
matter. Such is the common wood- 
ash* and such the ash left when hespa 
of weeds or the parings of our grass 
fields are burned. What ia-the use 
of this incombustible matter — what 
purpoae does it serve hi the plant-* 
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whence is it derived ? Is it only pre- 
sent by accident — or does the healthy 
plant always contain it ? Is its quan- 
tity constant, and does the same plant 
alw^ays yield the same kind of ash? 
For an answer to' all these questions 
we must refer the reader to the works 
before us ; but it will be interesting 
to trace the progress of opinion upon 
this branch of vegetable chemistry — 
not only because the subject is ex- 
ceedingly curious in itself, but because 
the present state of opinion on this 
shbject is connected with all the re- 
cent improvements in agricultural 
practice, has suggested many of them, 
and is now directing the enlightened 
farmer, often unconsciously, in all his 
most promising practical investiga- 
tions. 

The ash of plants, until a very re- 
cent period, was considered by the 
vegetable physiologists — who, indeed^ 
esteemed themselves the judges para- 
mount in this domdn — as accidentally 
present, or at least as performing no 
important or necessary function in re- 
ference to vegetable life. No account 
was taken of it, therefore, in theory : 
and in practice — little as some may 
think agricultural practice in past 
times to have been afPected by theory 
— in practice this opinion of the phy- 
siologists led to the adoption and jus- 
tification of the most pernicious sys- 
tem of husbandry ; for they naturally 
reasoned thus : If the organic or com- 
bustible part of plants be the only im- 
portant, vital or essential portion, then 
of manures such as are prepared in 
the farm- yard, it is also the only es- 
sential part — and in soils the vegeta^ 
ble or animal matter — the combustibU 
parts of them, that ia, which alone 
supply the plant with organic food,^ 
must likewise be the only essential 
portion. Accordingly, vegetable ma- 
nures, or animal excrements, directly 
derived from vegetables, were alone 
considered necessary to fertilize tb« 
land and to feed the crop ; and th« 
vegetable matter in the soil was es- 
teemed to be at once the souree and 
the index of its agricultural capabili- 
ties. So firmly rooted was the opinion, 
and so widely spread, and so long 
lias it lingered among practical men^ 
that some of onr readers may, even 
while they peruse these sentences, be 
unwilling to acknowledge, or have had 
BO opportunity of being aatisfiedy thai 
it is entirely enoneons. However^ 
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among other errors in practice, it led 
to the total neglect of the inorganic or 
incombustible part of the crops carried 
from the land. It was supposed that 
if a sufficient quantity ot vegetable 
matter was always kept in the soil, 
there could be no barm in carrying 
off what the land produced, or in ne- 
glecting that part of the crop which 
was of no economical value for any 
other purpose. We might illustrate 
this by a reference both to still exis- 
ting, and to many now exploded prac- 
tices among ourselves, but we rather 
advert to a custom prevailing among 
ourtransatlantie brethren, as described 
in the very interesting work of one 
of the best race of our own existing 
practical farmers. They grow wheat, 
sell the grain, and either burn or 
otherwise waste the straw. After 
wheat they grow clover, which they 
never cut, but plough in for green 
manure. The vegetable matter in 
the soil is thus kept up, all the con- 
ditions of the old theory are fulfilled^ 
and yet the land b inevitably going 
to ruin. The father nuiy not be 
aware that he is eating sour grapes ; 
but the children's teeth are sure to be 
set on edge nevertheless. 

Agaiui our West India planters, 
on their estates in Jamaica and else- 
where, find the land impoverished, 
and they hardly know why. There 
may be special local -causes by which 
it is aided here and there, but the 
main cause is the same as in the Uni- 
ted States. The canes are deprived 
of their juice in the mill, and the 
tfash, as the refuse eanes are called, 
is then burned to boil the sugar. The 
ash they leave is often considered 
as worse than useless — ^it is only a 
troubleaome refuse. 

Can any one donbt, after such ex- 
amples as these, that all onr practice 
is modified and has been moaified b^ 
theory, either for good or for bad ? 
Not that theory has at oncd §afd to 
the farmer. Do this, and he hath dono 
it, but the opinions ist the Vegetable 
physiologists gradually became a part 
of the general stock of knowledge 
among all weU-informed men, and, 
through them, gradually influenced 
the agricultural practice in every 
country of Europe. 

Then these same theoretical opi- 
nions led to curious shiAs and con- 
trivances Hn nomeoelature* It waa 
flow a»d them observed^ that th« addi* 
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tion of iDorffanic matter to the soil, 
of wood and peat asbee^ of kelpi of 
saltpetre^ and a score of other tbiDgs» 
produced a remarkable effect upon 
vegetation — increased the crop — bas- 
tened its growth — gave a heavier re- 
turn of bay, of straw, and of grain. 
Was the plant fed by these things ? 
Not at all. These were not manures, 
they were stimuianis. And So we bad 
some substances which were neither 
manures nor stimulants, but acted by 
fermentation ; while many other like 
shifts were made necessary by the 
advance of knowledge, not a few of 
which still linger among us, and will 
linger, standing in the way of sounder 
views aod a safer practice, till another 
generation sees the light. And among 
the men upon whose minds these 
shadows of old opinions thus still rest 
— who have begun to ascend, but have 
not yet escaped from the mists of the 
valley — from these men we hear the 
opinion sagely propounded — " Che- 
mistry must be content to follow — she 
cannot lead in agriculture.*' But this is 
mere fudge ; agriculture, above every 
other art, is accustomed to be led by 
theory. Every little farmer has his 
foolish fancies, which direct his prac- 
tice; and it is only to be lamented, 
that while so willing to be led, she has 
been accustomed to listen more fre- 
quently to the voice of the mere em- 
pyric, than to that of the sound philo- 
sopher. 

So far, as we have seen, she was 
led by physiology, aod into what diffi- 
culties; — let us now see what she 
has begun to think since chemistry 
took her by the hand, and began at 
once to teach and to guide her. The 
ash of plants was the first object of 
study. Little came of the early ana- 
lyses of De Saussure. They were in- 
accurately performed, and it was well 
that no attempt was made to deduce 
any important natural consequence 
from them. But the resources of che- 
mical skill increased, and better-in- 
structed men turned their attention to 
the subject. Sprengel we may men- 
tion as the most indefatigable in this 
line, and one who has mainlv contri- 
buted to the establishment of the re- 
ceived views — though we may also 
add, that the highest analytical skill 
has never yet been enlisted in this 
cause. These analyses proved, that 
the notion of the organic being the 
only eiaential part of the vegetable* 
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could no longer be entertained ; that 
earthy matter was also essential to the 
existence of the plant ; and that, in 
each species of plant, and even in each 
part of the same plant, the earthy 
matter was present in a quantity pe*< 
culiar to itself, while the quality or 
kind of matter of which the ash con- 
sisted, was also different in different 
plants, and generally special in each. 
Well, this being proved by chemistry, 
what followed from it? Why, that 
the old physiological doctrine about 
the essential nature of the vegetable 
matter, had only looked at the subject 
with one eye, that now the chemical 
doctrine opened the other eye, and the 
plant was then seen to consist of two 
essential parts — an organic and an in- 
organic part. But how did this affect 
practice? Why, thtis — the old races 
of stimulants and fermentators, and 
all the rest of them, were dismissed. 
The plant has an inorganic part which 
must be fed, and must grow by the 
aid of inorganic food—it must have 
mineral food as well as vegetable food. 
From this it further followed, that 
vegetable manures, if they make plants 
grow, do to,* not because they supply 
organic food only, but because they 
contain, and are able to supply, inor- 
ganic food also. Aod again, mineral 
substances made a plant grow, not by 
some hidden mode of merely stimulat- 
ing it to take up and appropriate a 
larger portion of the vegetable matter 
which nad been applied to its roots, 
but because it actually entered into its 
substance, and supplied that inorganic 
food which was not previously within 
reach of its roots. 

Thus in regard to the soil, it fol- 
lowed from the same doctrine, that 
mere vegetable matter might be in- 
creased to any amount, as by plough- 
ing in green crops, &c., without its 
being possible to save the land from 
ultimate barrenness, if erops were 
continuallv carried off, and nothing-* 
no mineral matter, that is — ^restored to 
it. Let the American farmers burn 
their straw, and top-drees their soil 
with the ash ; and though they do not 
convert their straw into manure, as in 
our fold-yards, yet, with the aid of 
their green clover, their land may re- 
tain its fertility for half a century 
longer, without the addition of foreign 
manures. Let the ash of the cane- 
trash be used to top-dresa the young 
eaneij or be put 19 the h^lei abou^ 
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their rooUy crushing it first when it 
happens to be melted^ aod though 
past mismauagement may not be re- 
paired, further exhaustion will proceed 
with infinitely greater slowness. We 
have a worcl for our Indian empire 
too : — Let the indigo planters return 
the refuse of their leaves, when their 
indigo is extracted, to the fields from 
which they were gathered, and we as- 
sure thorn from experience, that their 
lands will not fail them half so soon. 

But further than this still the same 
chemical doctrine goes. It has been 
found, that the ash of nearly all plants 
contains about eleven difiTerent incom- 
bustible substances, in greater or less 
?[uantity, all of which can be derived 
rom the soil only. To produce a 
healthy vegetation, therefore, the soil 
must contain all these, and as the most 
valuable plants, those we raise for 
food, take up these substances in dif- 
ferent proportions, some, for example^ 
requiring more soda, others more pot- 
ash or lime, it is clear, that to grow 
any of these plants, the soil must con- 
tain an especial supply of that sub- 
stance, which the species we select 
may happen to require. And so, when 
we sow our selected seed, we are safe 
80 far in adding to the soil a portion 
of that substance, at the same time, 
by way of a manure ; and safer still, 
if we have previously ascertained the 
soil to be deficient in that substance,— 
while, on the other hand, if the soil 
be destitute of it, and we cannot ob- 
tain a supply, we need not sow our 
seed. If, for example, the soil con- 
tain gypsum, or sulphate of soda, or 
sulphate of magnesia, it will grow red 
olof er ; if it contain none of these, we 
need hardly sow our seed, unless we 
can add some sulphate or other along 
with it. The whole theory of mine- 
ral manures was first, we believe, 
systematically treated by Lampadius ; 
it was subsequently expanded by 
Sprengel, in one of his valuable works ; 
and tbongh it has not yet generally 
difiused itself every where, it is ra- 
pidly assuming the direction of all 
agricultural improvements among our- 
selves, and the works now before us 
will serve an important purpose, in 
making generally known among prac- 
tical men the nature and important 
practical bearing of the new chemical 
agriculture. 

But the consequences of the same 
phemical doctrine of the essential na- 



ture of the incombustible constituents 
of plants, lead us still further, to what 
appear more remote, yet are still ne- 
cessary and very curious truths. The 
soil draws its supplies from the man- 
ure that is added to it — the plant 
takes them from the soil — the animal 
from the plants it feeds upon — and if 
it increase neither in size nor weight, 
it returns all the mineral matter to the 
soil again, in the form of manure. 
Here is a beautiful circle of natural 
operations, connecting together the 
living and the dead— the animate with 
the inanimate — the plant with the ani- 
mal, in one common and mutual de- 
pendence. The theory, therefore, 
that throws new light upon one of these 
branches, will illuminate all. If the 
soil do not contain all that the plant 
requires, either the plant will die, or 
it will lead a sicklv life. If the plants, 
again, on which it feeds be deficient 
in some one substance which is ne- 
cessary to build up the various solid 
and fluid parts of the animal, it will 
also pine away, and sooner or later 
die. So that, on the constitution of 
the soil is dependent the health and 
life of all the animals that are fed up- 
on its produce; in other words, the 
same chemical doctrine extends its in- 
fluence to the feeding of stock, and 
must in future (insensibly, it may be, 
but surely) modify all our notions re- 
garding the feeding of animals, and 
direct to the wisest, safest, best, and 
most economical management on the 
part of the breeder and feeder of cattle, 
as well as of the arable farmer and 
grower of com. 

Space will not permit us to dwell 
longer on this subject, otherwise it 
would have been curious to follow the 
progress of opinion in regard to the 
uses of the soU ; of what it ought to 
consist, and on what its fertility de- 
pends ; from the time when, half a cen- 
tury ago, Ruckert gave forth the view, 
*' that a soil must contain all the sub- 
stances which are found in the decom- 
posed plant, and that, on the presence 
of these in the soil, its fertility must 
in some measure depend;** through 
those puerile times, during which the 
Berlin Academy gave a prize to one 
of its members for proving that these 
earthy and saline substances were 
actually formed in and by the plant ; 
to the very recent period when Crome 
and Schubler again taught, that the 
fertility of a soil depend^l mainly on 
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its physical properties. Bat there re- 
main two or three other topics to 
which we are anxious still to advert, 
and we must, therefore, content our- 
selves with expressing our entire con- 
currence in the old doctrine of Ruck- 
art, established, we may almost say> 
by the experimental researches of 
Lampadius and Sprengel, supported 
by the opinion of Liebig, and fully and 
practically brought out by the author 
of the works now before us. 

The connexion of geology with 
agriculture, as we have aJready stated, 
was in some measure foreseen and 
touched upon by Davy. It has also 
attracted the attention of some of the 
German writers ; but in so far as we 
know, it is not treated of in a syste- 
matic manner in any existing work, 
either English or foreign, with the 
exception of the lectures on agricul- 
tural geology now before us. There 
are considerable difficulties in the way 
of establishing a close connexion be- 
tween the soils of a country and the 
rocks of which its surface is composed, 
though there can be no doubt that 
the general agricultural character of 
every extensive district is dependent 
upon that of the stratified or unstratifi- 
ed deposits on which the district rests. 
Thus, after giving a det^ed descrip- 
tion of the nature of the soils formed 
from the stratified rocks of each geo- 
logical period, and of the localities 
where such soils are seen in our 
islands, our author concludes with 
these observations—. 

" The confideratioii 'of the fmcts above 
stated, thows how very much the fertility 
of each district is dependent upon iti geo- 
logical stmotiire — how much a previous 
knowledge of that stmcture is fitted to 
enlighten us, in regard to the nature of 
the soils to be expected in any district — 
to explain anomalies also in regard to the 
unlike agricultural capabilities of aoits 
apparently nmilar — to indicate to the 
purchaser where good or better lands are 
to be expected, and to the improver, 
whether the means of ameliorating his 
toil by limeing, by marling, or by other 
judicious admixture, are likely to be within 
bis reach, and in what direction they are 
to be sought for." 

WeTecommend to the attention of 
our readers the sections upon the 
granitic and trap rocks, and the soils 
formed from them, in which, by the 
united applieation of geological and 
ehemioal knowladge, Dany agricul- 



tural problems in connexion with the 
soils of these rocks, which to us, at 
least, have heretofore appeared either 
difficult or anomalous, are solved in a 
way which has struck us as at once 
novel and highly satisfactory. 

But the main difficulty which has 
always presented itself to geologists, 
in their attempts to connect soils with 
the rocks on which they rest, has 
arisen from the fact, that beneath the 
soil, and separating it from the sub- 
jacent rocks, there often lies a great 
thickness of sand, gravel, or clay, 
consisting of materials drifted or 
otherwise brought from a greater or 
less distance. As on these accumu- 
lations the soil rests, it must be modi- 
fied by them, it must in reality in 
some measure derive its character 
from them. Of this difficulty our 
author thus speaks — 

** Abundant proof, I think, has new 
been advanced that a close relation gtne^ 
rally exists between the soil and the 
rocks on which it rests, and that the geo- 
logical structure of a country, as well as 
the chemical constitution of the minerals 
of which its several rocky masses consist, 
have a primary and fundamental influence 
upon the agricultural capabilities of its 
surface. 

" And yet I should be leading you into 
a serious error, were I to permit you to 
suppose that this intimate and direct rela- 
tion is always to be observed — that in 
whatever district you may happen to be, 
you will find the soil taking its general 
character from the subjacent rocks — and 
that where the same rocks occur, similar 
soils are always to be expected. On the 
contrary, in very many localities the soil 
is totally different from that which would 
be produced by the degradation or de. 
composition of the rocks on which it rests. 
To infer, therefore, or to predict, that on 
a given spot, where, according to the geo- 
logical map, red sand-stone for example 
prevails, a marly or other red sand-stone 
soil will necessarily be found — or that 
where the coal measures are observed, 
poor, ungrateful land mutt exist — would 
be to form. or to state opinions, which a 
visit to the several localities would in 
many instances show to be completely er- 
roneous—and which would bring unde- 
served discredit upon geological science. 

" In such cases as these, geology is not 
at fiiult. New conditions only have su- 
pervened which render the natural rela- 
tion between soils and rocks in those 
places less simple, and consequently more 
obscore. Yet a forther study of geologi. 
cal phenomena removes tlie obscurity-^ 
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shows to what cause it is owing that in 
mnny districU the soil is such as could 
Derer have been formed from the subja- 
cent rocks— 4igain places the enlightened 
agriculturist in a coudition to pronounee 
generally from what rocks his soils haTO 
been derived — generally alto what their 
agricultural capabilities are likely to be^ 
and by what mode of treatment those 
capabilities may be most fully developed.'* 
—Lectures, p. 889. 

He then considers the question of 
drifts, illustrating his views by dia- 
grams exhibiting the mode in which 
those superficial accumulations over- 
spread the eastern half of the county 
of Durham^ and thus concludes his ob- 
servations on agricultural geology— 

** Thus, though the occurrence of ex- 
tensive fields of drift over various parts of 
almost every country does throw some 
further difficulty over the researches of 
the agricultural geologist^ and requires 
from him the application of greater skill 
and caution before he pronounce with 
certainty in regard to the agricultural 
capabilities of any spot before he visit it 
— yet it neither contradicts the general 
deductions of the geologist nor the spe- 
cial conclusions he would be entitled to 
draw, in regard to the ability of any coun- 
try, when rightly cultivated, to maintain 
in comfort a more or less numerous po- 
pulation. The political economist may 
stilly by a survey of the geological map of 
a country, pronounce with some confi. 
dence to what degree the agricultural 
riches of that country might by industry 
and skill be brought — and which districts 
of an entire continent are fitted by nature 
to maintain the most abundant population. 
The intending emigrant may still, by the 
same means, say in what new land he is 
most likely to find a propitious soil on 
which to expend his labour, or such mi- 
neral resources as will best aid his agri- 
cultural pursuits; while a careful study 
of the geological map of hit own country 
will still enable the skilful and adventu- 
rous farmer to determine in what coun- 
ties he will meet with soils that are suited 
to that kind of practice with which he is 
most familiar — or which are likely best to 
reward him for the application of the 
newest and most approved methods of 
culture.*' 

We regret that we are obliged to 
pass over the remainder of the Lec- 
tures with a passing notice of the 
A ppend jx. A mong other matters this 
Appendix contains a series of sugges- 
tions for experiments in practical 
^rionlture, followed by some very 
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striking results obtained during the 
last summer in Tarious parts of the 
island where these experiments were 
tried. They present an illustration 
of what theory may do directly for 
practice—an illustration whieh has 
been so far appreciated by thehigiiest 
existing authority on such subjects— 
the Highland and Agricultural So- 
defy of Scotland— that they have of- 
fercMl a prize for such experiments 
during the present year, and hare 
specially recommended these sugges- 
tions to the attention of intending 
competitors. But some later sugges- 
tions ofiTered in the same Appendix — 
fbr experiments with guano and other 
manures—present an illustration of 
the money value of theory to the prac- 
tical farmer, which many of our read- 
ers may be able more fully to com- 
prehend, than any of the other values 
of theory to which we have had 
occasion to advert. In these sugges- 
tions, and in a paper on guano pub- 
lished in the Royal Agriculhtral Jour* 
nal, our author had recommended to 
farmers, for reasons there stated, not 
to pay more than 20s. a cwt. for this 
new manure — though then selKng at 
25s. In consequence of this recom- 
mendation the importers Immediately 
reduced the price to 20s. But our 
author also recommended the trial of 
an artificial mixture, which he de- 
scribes as containing all the ingre- 
dients of the naturd guano— which 
was therefore likely to be equal in 
efficacy — and which could be pre- 
pared for 88. or lOs. a cwt., and from 
the superabundant produce qf our own 
manufactories. This mixture has al- 
ready been manufactured for sale in 
various parts of the country ; it has 
even been exported to our West In- 
dia possessions — and im eomse^ueuce 
again of this incipient opposition, the 
price of the guano has been fbrther 
reduced to Ids. We do not pretend 
to guess what may be the ultimate 
value of either the natural or the arti- 
ficial guano to the agriculture of the 
country, but theory, it is plain, can- 
not be of little Importance to practi- 
cal farming, when the simple publica- 
tion of a theoretical suggestion by a 
single individual has bad the effect 
of reducing the price of an esteemed 
manure as ipnch as ten pounds a ten. 
With the study of soils, the pub- 
lished portion of the Lectures temi- 
nates; in a thjrd paH Iha amkor 
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proposes to treat of the improvement 
of the soil by mecbaoical and chemi- 
cal meaosi uoder the latter of which 
heads he includes manures— -and In a 
fourth^ of the products of Tegetation, 
the nature and qualities of the crops 
that are raised from the land, the 
feeding of stock* and the making of 
butter and cheese. When finished, 
this book will form the only complete 
treatise upon the whole subject to be 
found in any language. 

In the latter half of the more ele- 
mentary work {EkmenU of Agrieul- 
turai Ckemutry and Oeolog^) an out- 
line is given of the several subjects 
to be hereafter treated of more in de- 
tail in the Lectures — and we turn to 
it for the purpose of completing onr 
own sketch, by drawing attention to 
two points which have particularly 
struck us in our perusal of the little 
work. The first refers to the greater 
richness of animal substances and ex- 
cretions as manures* than the veget- 
able substances on whieh animals Uve, 
and from which the excretions are 
formed— the second refers to the pur- 
poses served by the food* and to the 
organic and inorganic substances of 
which a nourishing food ought oon- 
seouently to consist* 

It is an opinion nnitersally enter- 
tained among practical men» that, 
taking animal manures in general, any 
given weight of them is more valuable 
in promoting the growth of a erop, 
than an equal weight of the vegetable 
products on which the animal has 
been fed. This is true not only of 
animal excretions* but of the various 
paru of animal bodies also. This 
superior efiect is in part explained by 
the fact* that they are all richer in 
nitrogen* and during their decay* there- 
fore* give off a larger quantity of am- 
monia than an equal weight of any 
vegetable substance employed for 
food. But how does the animal mat- 
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oxygen, but no nitrogen* from the at 



mosphere^how* then, is the vegetable 
matter changed in passing through 
the animal r What, in short, is the 
effect of the digestive process upon 
our vegetable food ? The mystery is 
thus simply explained : — 

'' Animali have two necf ssary vital 
fuDctioos to perform — to breathe and to 
digest. Both are of equal importance to 
the health and general welfare of the 
animal The digester (the stomach} re- 
ceives the food, melts it down, extracts 
from it what is b«st suited to its purpoMi, 
and conveys it into the blood. The breath- 
ers (the longs) sift the blood thua mixed 
up with the newly digested food, combine 
oxygen with it, and extract carbon^-which 
carbon, in the form of carbonic acid, they 
discharge by the mouth and noatrils into 
the air. 

** Such if a general description of these 
two great processes — their effect npon the 
food that remains in the body and has to 
be rejected from it, is not difficult to per- 
ceive. 

** Sappoae an animal to be Ibtl grown. 
Take a full grown man. All that he eats 
as food is intended merely to renovate or 
replenish his system, to restore that which 
is daily removed from every part of his 
body by natural causes. I^ the full grown 
itaUf every thing that entere the body 
must come o%U of the body in one form or 
another. The first part of the food that 
escapes is that portion of its carbon th^it 
passet off from the longs duriog respira- 
tion. This portion varies in weight in 
different individuals — ohiefly according to 
the quantity of exercise they take. From 
five to nine ounees a-day is the average 
quantity, though in periods of violent bp- 
dily exertion thirteen to fifteen ooooes of 
carbon are breathed oat in the form of 
carbonic acid. 

« Suppose a man to eat a pound and a 
half of bread, and a poimd of beef in 
twenty-four hours, and that he gives off 
by respiration eight ounces of carbon 
(8500 grains) 
Than he has 



during the same time. 



ter acquure this richness? We inhale 

Carboa. Nitrogen. 

Taken, in his food, about 4500 grains, and 500 grains, while 

He has given off in respiration, 3500 and little or no nitrogen. 

Leaving to be converted into 1 ^^ j^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
food, or to he rejected* 3 



''Our two conclusions, therefore, are 
clear. The vegetable fuod, by respiration, 
is freed from a large portion of its carbon, 
which is discharged into the air — nearly 
the whole of the nitrogen remaining be- 
hind. 



" It is out of this residue, rich in nitro- 
gen, that the several parts of animal bodies 
are built up. Hence the reason why thtey 
can be formed from fbod poor In nitrogen, 
and yet be themsehres rich in the same 
element. 
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** It ia this same 
after it has performed its functions within 
the bodyi is discharged again in the form 
of solid and liquid excretions. Hence the 
greater richness in nitrogen— the greater 
feriilixing poWer of the dung of animals 
than of the food on which they live." — 
£lemefUf,pp. 171,172, 

We here see how it is that the ex- 
cretions of animals, and especially of 
full-grown animals^ should be richer 
in nitrogen than the tegetables on 
which they are fed ; and the same rea- 
soning applies to the inorganic matter 
originally contained in the yegetable 
fo(kl. As a whole, the food is greatly 
diminished in weight during digestion, 
but nearly all the nitrogen and the 
whole of the inorganic matter still 
remain in it, and therefore it must be 
proportionately more influential as a 
manure, in so far as its action depends 
upon either of these constituents. 

Again, the study of the purposes 
serTcd by the food of animals, while it 
shows what a truly nourishing vege- 
table food must contain, throws much 
light also on what must necessarily 
enter into the fdod of plants. 

^' Man, and all domestic animals, may 
be supported, may even be fattened upon 
vegetable food alone— vegetables, there- 
fore, must contain all the substances which 
are necessary to build up the several parts 
of animal bodies, and to supply the waste 
attendant upon the performance of the 
necessary functions of animal lifSs. Let ns 
consider what these substances are, and in 
what quantities they must be supplied to 
the human body. 

•* 1. TJte/ood mutt supply cctrbon/or 
retpiratian, 

*' A man of sedentary habits, or whose 
occupation requires little bodily exertion, 
may respire about five ounces of carbon in 
twenty»four hours ; one who takes mode- 
rate exercise, about eight ounces; and 
one who has to undergo violent bodily 
exertion, from twelve to fifteen ounces. 

** If we take the mean quantity of eight 
ounces, then, to supply this alone, a man 
must eat eighteen ounces of starch or 

For respiration. 
1} lbs. of bread yielding, 18 oz._starch 

6 OS. of beef yielding, • • * . 



of wheaten bread, he will require 1 } lbs. 
of bread, if in the form of potatoes, about 
7^ lbs. of raw potatoes, to supply the waste 
caused liy his respiratory organs alone. 

** When the habits are sedentary, five 
lbs. of potatoes may be sufficient, when 
violent and continued exercise is taken, 
twelve to fifteen lbs. may be too Httle. At 
the ssme time it must l>e observed, that 
where the supply is less, the quantity of 
carbonie acid given off will either l>e less 
also, or the deficiency will be supplied at 
the expense of the body itself. In either 
case the strength will be impaired, and 
fresh food will be required to recruit the 
exhausted frame. 

" 2. The food must repair the daily 
waste of the muscular part of the body, 

** When the body is full grown, a por- 
tion from every part of it is daily abstracted 
by natural processes, and rejected either 
in the perspiration or in the solid and fiuid 
excrements. This portion must be sop- 
plied by the food, or the strength will 
diminish — the f^rame will gradually waste 
away." 

Among the substances thus daily 
removed from the body, are portions 
of muscular fibre (fibrin), of the clot of 
the blood, of gelatine, &c., all of which 
contain nitrogen, and must be replaced 
by the gluten of wheat flour, by the 
fibrin of lean meat, by the white of 
eggs, (albumen,) by the curd of cheese* 
(casein,) or by some similar substance 
in the food. 

** The quantity of one or other of these 
removed from the body in twenty-four 
hours, either in the perspiration or in the 
excretions, amounts to about Jive ounces, 
conuining 350 grains of nitrogen, aad 
this waste at least mutt be made up by the 
gluten or fibrin of the food. 

'< In the 1 Jibs, of wheaten bread we have 
supposed to be eaten to supply carbon for 
respiration, there will be contained also 
about three ounces of gluten. Let the 
other two ounces be made up in beef, of 
which half a pouitd eont|ins two ounces of 
dry fibrin, and we have 



For waste of muscle, ke* 
and 3 oi. of gluten. 
2 OS. of fibrin. 



Total consumed by respiration, and \ 
the ordinary waste, . j 

** If, agahi, the 7^ lbs. of potatoes be 
eaten, then in these are contained about 
2^ ounces of gluten or albumen, so that 
there remain 3| ounces to be supplied by 
beef, eggs, milk, or cheese. 



18 OS. starch and 5 os. gluten or fibrin. ^ 

*' The reader, therefore, will understand 
why a diet which will keep up the human 
strength is easiest compounded of a mix- 
ture of vegetable and animal food. It la 
not merely that such a mixture Is 
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agreeable to the palate, or OTen that it is 
• abtolotely neceiiary, — ^for, ae already ob- 
served, the streoglh may be fully main- 
tained by vegetable food alone i — it is, !>«•: 
cause without animal food in one form or 
another, lo large a bulk of vegetable food 
must be eonsomed in order to inpply the 
requisite quantity of nitrogen in the form 
of gluten. Of ordinary wheaten bread 
alone, about three pounds daily must be eaten 
to supply the nitrogen, and there would 
then be a considerable waste of carbon in 
the form of starch, by which the stomach 
would be overloaded, and which, not being 
worked up by respiration, would pass off 
in the excretions. The wants of the body 
would be equally supplied, and with more 
ease, by 1} lbs. of bread, and 4 ounces of 



" Of rice, again, no less than four lbs. 
daily would be required to impart to the 
system the required proportion of gluten ; 
and it is a foiniiiar observadon of those 
who have been in India, and other conn- 
tries where riee is the usual food of the 
people, that the degree to which the na- 
tives distend, and apparently overload, 
their stomachs with this grain, is quite 
extraordinary. 

** The stmnaehs and other digestive ap- 
paratus of our domestic animals are of 
larger dimensions, and they are able, there- 
fore, to contain with ease as much vege- 
table food, of almost any wholesome va- 
riety, as will supply them with the quantity 
of nitrogen they may require. Yet every 
feeder of stock knows that the addition of 
a small portion of oilcake, a substance 
rich in nitrogen, will not only fatten an 
animal more speedily, but wilt also save a 
large bulk of other kinds of food*" 

Another pmrpoee seired by the food, 
in regard to which we haTo not space 
to quote the words of onr author, is to 
supply the earthy and saline substances 
contained in the solids and fluids of 
the body. Of the earthy matter in 
the bones, and of the saline matter in 



the blood and in other fluids, a portion 
is eTerr day rejected^ a new portion 
must therefore every day be intro- 
duced into the body witb the food, or 
the animal pines away and dies. Tliis 
brings us back again to what we have 
formerly stated, that the soil must 
contain tiiese substances as essential 
constitUMits— since they are so essen- 
tial to the TOgMable tribes that these 
latter could not fulfil their great pur- 
pose in the economy of nature — ^that 
of feeding the animal race-4f they did 
not contain them. This reasoning 
backwards from the wants of animals^ 
bad we no other arguments on the 
subject, were alone sufficient to ex- 
plode the absurdities of the accidental 
or non-essential nature of the inorganic 
part of veg^bles, and of the fertility 
of soils being mainly dependent upon 
their physical properties. In short, 
one leading chemical idea pervades 
the entire field of theoretical agricul- 
ture — explains almost every important 
step which is taken by the enlightened 
practical farmer— and points the way 
to those further, and, we trust, large 
advances which the att of culture is 
yet destined to make, since the acce- 
lerated march of sound opinions is 
brioghig under thdr inflnence a dailpr 
increasing number of the most intelli- 
gent farmers of the country. 

This diffusion of sound knowledge, 
we hope and trust, will be greatiy aided 
and hastened by the works we have 
just considered. The ElemmU will 
open the way, and we think, by their 
easy stvle, are likely to prove interest- 
ing to tneleastinstruete^the Lecturer 
will be the resource of those who wish 
to obtain a thorougb knowledge of the 
subject, and are not afhdd to begin at 
the beginning of an octavo volume. 
We heartily recommend both to the 
attention of British agriculturists. 
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La Mouwa n Uu^^mh. 



Ik a ohnmb^r of tbo oofragidor'f 
bouse of the lown of Ctt«lUnib*t fane* 
tioDgry was saatedi p«roriQ|r >iuidi^ 
devpatobai wbicb bad been juit ikli* 
Tered to bin. Ooa of Ibem appaared 
to claim bit partiQulap attantioiit for» 
after reading it twice, be leaned baeb 
In bit aroi*obair, and ramaiiied for 
some minutet pondering over it» ees* 
tents. Tben^ taking up a iBMli band* 
beii wbicb lay on tbe table beside binif 
be rang it loadly* and a ser? ani en* 
tered tbe room. 

'' Go in seareb of tbe gneriila cbiaf 
wboie band is now quartered in the 
town, and request bim to eome bare 
witbout delar." 

Tbe man bowed and departed, and 
a quarter of an bour afterwards, tbe 
Empeoinado was usbered into tbe 
presenee of tbe magistrate. 

*'jBu0m>i 4m t^nffa," was ibe aa^ 
lutatiou of tbe partbian. 

^*Felice$,*' replied tbe etbetf and 
desiring bis Tittter to be sealed^ at 
once entered upon tbe business be bad 
in band. 

^'I bare reeeived orderst^ be bagan» 
<<from tbe antborities at ValUdoUd, 
to seod immediately in pnnuit of a 
pariitta, that for lome days have been 
robbing and pillaging in tbis proi- 
viooe." 

*' 1 am ready, UAot Corregider," 
interrupted tbe Empeeinado, bis eyea 
sparkling, and bis band Intolnntartly 
seeking tbe bilt of biaaabre. «<8ome 
more Freoob bnssars, no donbi," added 
be, as tbongb speaking to bimself. 

Tbe oorregiitor saailed at tbe eagee- 
ness of bis interlocutor. ^' It b not 
with French troops that you have to 
deal this time," said he, <*but with an 
enemy that you will probably have 
more difficulty in finding than in over- 
coming wben met witb. But, not to 
keep you in suspense, I will read you 
my orders." And omitting the forms 
and unmeaning pbrases which in 
Spain usually commence and ter- 
minate such documents, be communi- 
cated to the Empecinado the sub- 
stance of the despatch, which was as 
follows :^ 

" Immediately on receipt of tbe pre- 
sent you will send a sufficient ibree, 



eraunanded by an aedve effieer waU 
acquainted witb Ibe eeontryi bi pur- 
suit of tbe outlaw known as the 
Gitano, who, with a party of twentjr 
men, baa found his if ay mm Anda- 
lusia to this province, Numerooa 
complaints have been made of the 
excesses committed by this band of 
robbers, who, under pretence of ha- 
rassing the Frencbi pbinder and abusa 
their countiymen, and more espedally 
direct their attacks against the easas 
iand parish priests, serera) of when 
they have brutallir ilUtreatedt Too 
ba?a doubtless alraidy bad reporto 
made to yoi on tbe snbieel, ana will 
find no menlty in abiabiing 
matien as to the diivetioa in 
$h9 briganda are to be net with; 

*f So, you see, tbeee is m 
glory likely to be gained ki tbe afbirt 
^lAot Diea," eoatinaed Ibe magis- 
Irate f " bu^ to eonaole yen for tbatf 
tbe Gitano and bia men are aald to 
be laden witb booty ; and in any ease^ 
tbe horses, which I am assured are 
from some of the best studs of Anda- 
lusia, will be no small prise to you, 
who have so many more voluntaera 
offering than you can mouDt^** 

Some further aonversatioo ensued, 
in wbicb tbe oorregidor gafe Diei 
such information as he liad collected 
•oneeruing the wbereaboot and pro- 
bable haunts of tbe gipay ebieC Tbe 
name afternoon the Kan^ecinado aad 
bia aqnadron-- which now nnmbeied 
aeventy men, all well mounted aad 
equipped—marched out of tbe towa 
ofCneUar. 

In the heart of the mountain range 
of Toroxoe, in Old Caatiie, and on a 
amall piece of table land out of eight 
of any road or path, other than a pre- 
cipitoua track leading up the side of 
a ravine which bounds the rocky plat- 
form, there stood, some tbirty-flve 
years back, a venta or inn of antique 
structure and appearance, and wbooe 
isolated position bespoke it a favourite 
haunt of the banditti^ which time ool 
ofmind have infested tbe sierra. Tlie 
building was of a coarse, roughly- hewn 
stone, wbicb, originally whiter bad 
long since assumed a variety of darii 
green and grey tints. Although the 
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firti Mul oslj ^Uttvf ha4 ffiyenil }furg0 
eMoiii0pti« lowfl gbz^ iua4 Qtb^n 
murely fumiAbed with woq^ad sbqt* 
tori, Ao gronod fliipr wm muob more 
scantily provided with inl9t# for llg^l^ 
•nd air, pgf iog enly wom» Mf-doMn 
oircqlar apertnret about a fpo^ in s^^ 
eamferanoe, strongly prote^tiid witl^ 
troi ban, and one small dporvay 
baroly larg9 and bigb enough for % 
monnted m^ to pass UirpMgb, Tb# 
stable, which occupied the wholp of 
the gronnd floori bor0 much riMcin* 
blaooe to a ?auU, Mug mom vbfil bit 
loir the lefel of the gromid mifidih 
and having ils Uw roof mppoHtd by 
rows of clumsy pillars aowpQlid of 
Iragnents of stone 4»d cemofil* To 
the right, on enteripg, vm a flight of 
wooden steps h»ding to a Bsrioir 
corridor whioh intersMted th# upper 
lloor in a straight Una, dtriding it 
into two parts, one of which wat Main 
subdivided into fonr or fire smaU dirty 
vooeas, some of them inhabited by the 
innkeeper and his ftnily, and the 
others reserved Ibr the usp of »ttch 
gnesu M might prefer a blanket and 
mattress of very questionable purity, 
to the harder but cleaner eouoh al^ 
forded by a eloak and an oaken plank. 
The other and by fiur larger division 
of the venta consisted of a spaetous 
hall, serving the double purpose of 
kitchen and dining-room, and even 
dormitory for most of those who 

Eassed a night at this rough sort of 
ostelry. it is into this hall, and to 
•the persons who occupied it en an 
autumn evening of the year IfiOfi, that 
the reader is about to be introduced. 
Seldom, perhaps, had the dingy* 
looking saloon contained so gay a 
company, or exhibited sueh symptoms 
of approaching good eheer, as on the 
night in question. In the centre e/ 
one of its sides, and under a prodir 
giously wide cldmney, which, instead 
of being let into the wall, was buUt 
inside the room, and |utted forw^d to 
a distance of five or six fiset, were 
crackling and biasing as many pine 
logs as would have sufficed for an 
auto-da^ fe. Over this huge fire were 
auspended by chains two large black 
kettles, bubbling merrily, and emitting 
an odour which vouched for the sa- 
voury nature of their contents. A 
iong iron ^it, in front of the fumiMe, 
was thiekfv garnished with fgwls, 
mutton, and goafs flesh, and tamed 
by the agency of a small consumptive- 
looking dog, who, perched against the 



w^ )n a wooden barret cage, ira^ 
sufefiug ^nder the double ipfliQtion 
of a n^ost uncomfortable degree of 
bi^t and of the sort of culinary treadf 
miU npon which he was stationed. 
No respite, howeveri was allowed 
him; for whenever bis little tawny 
paws, nearly denuded of hair, showed 
«ymptom9 of relaxing their exertions, 
he was recalled to a sense of his duty 
by 9 menacing g^ture. or sometimes 
a blow, from f^n uocWnljr-loQking 
kitchen wench, wbQ9e clumsy, ill-made 
person, dirty coi^plciion, and eyes 
%\mtA by ^ nre, were upt unworthy 
the ^lip9hod lAtfitorn^i of (bo iminor^. 
^1 3aav#4r4« 

OppoiUnlb^ Are,l 
diMni^ U» pro?ept i| 
ing unple^w^. w«s 
ooqipAilpd of b|ufra»di 
npon trestles, ftnd ai 
igilod 9n beni^bei* 
and npturned casks, were n score of 
perionf begniliog 0io \^mh ^^ snpper 
»honJ4 be reidj^ by an nnremittiog de- 
votion to the Wtpe jug. The dress of 
the greater pgr^ of thesp m^ was one 

9(4 ufi«l)y foen ut far north, but 
much w^n eWg^ »u4 becoming to 
the wnw^r tfu^n the loose graceless 
coMnme cominon in old Castile, 
l^horl tjghtrStting inckets, profudcly 
decoreted with smjill b^U'»b»pcd silver 
bnltoQs, low-crowned bbick hats with 
Ike broad brim looped up nm one side, 
and breeches Oi»tened 4t the knee by 
colonred ribgndi, opp^poyed a ens'? 
t^me of Andftlufiftn w^, which, cdded 
to the accent of moiit of the party, 
suAcieutly proclaimed tben» natives 
of the sunnieet au4 southernmost pro-* 
vmee of ftpaiif In plac9, however, 
of the light shoei and dapper hose 
nenally worn with the garb above 
deee r ihed, boota or h)Dg toj|th9rn yaiter^ 
bad been pretty generftUy substituted, 
whilst on various hooks and pegs 
round the room, were suspnded large 
cavalry cloaka with ample capes and 
hoods* A number of well-stuffed 
valises and saddle-bags, and a proiu- 
sion of arms, consisting of sabrt;s, pis- 
tob, and bug carbines capable of 
earrving a ball nearly ai far as a 
musket could do, were either piled 
against the wall, or heaped c^^lessly 
together in diffsrent corners of the 
apartment. 

k stranger entering the room would 
undoubtedly, albr a brief and curions 
survey of the whole bisxarre and 
p ieiu r esqne inteiior, bA?e bri his 
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attention more particularly drawn 
to two out of the twenty men as- 
sembled round the table. One of 
these two persons was seated at the 
upper end of the board ; and notwith- 
standing the small ceremony that pre- 
vailed amongst the party^ there was a 
certain degree of deference discovera- 
ble^ which pointed him out as the chief 
of his wild, and, in many instances, cut- 
throat-looking companions. Tone su- 
periority, however, in externals, could 
his supremacy be attributed, as it 
would have been difficult to imagine a 
more ferocious and animal expression 
than was depicted in the low receding 
forehead, small deep- set eyes, and 
thick coarse lips of the Gitano— for he 
it was who with his band occupied the 
Tenta. There was little of the gipsy 
in his appearance, if we except the 
somewhat gaunt frame and supple 
active limb which usually characterize 
the descendants of Ishmael, and the 
nut-brown colour of his skin, differing 
from the olive complexions of those of 
his men who were not of the S}ime 
wandering race as himself. 

On the left hand of the Gitano sat 
a youth, whose age probably did not 
exceed sixteen or seventeen years, and 
whose femininely-handsome counte- 
nance and graceful figure were not the 
less strildng from being contrasted with 
the uncomeliness of his leader. His 
dress was of the same fashion, but of 
finer materials than that of bis com- 
rades, and was put on with a care that 
showed the importance attached to ap- 
pearances by this juvenile disciple of 
St Nicholas. His jacket, of which 
the cloth was from the far-famed 
looms of Segovia> was thrown open 
for the better display of a fine Unen 
shirt, elaborately fnlled and ruffled 
over the breast ; a rich silk soarf was 
knotted carefully round his waist, and 
his well-fitting nether garments were 
met at the knee by loose boots of Cor- 
dovan leather. A quantity of black 
hair hung in long love-locks over the 
shoulders of the gipsy lad, whose 
small delicate features wore an ex- 
pression of resolution rarely seen in 
one so young. He mixed but litUe in 
the noisy mirth and conversation that 
were going on, but occasionally ad- 
dressed an observation to the Gitano, 
or to a young man of one or two-and- 
twenty beside whom he was sitting, 
and who, from the likeness between 
them, was evidently his brother. 

**JS9ta pronta la cena, senorei g 



supper is ready/* quoth Maritomes^ 
advancing from the fire, with a grin of 
satisfaction on her uncouth physiog* 
nomy at the prospect of a termination 
of her labours. 

' '* A cenar ! ** shouted a dozen voices 
and in a moment the table was clear- 
ed, a coarse cloth, well stained with 
wine and grease, spread over it, and 
two or three of the revellers left their 
seats to assist in dishing up the abun- 
dant repast. The turnspit was re- 
leased from his cage, and crouched 
under the table on the look-out for 
fragments of the feast he had toiled to 
prepare. The viands were placed on 
the board, and the party about to fall 
to, when a roan, who had remained 
below as stable-gruard, entered the 
apartment, and spoke a few words in 
a low tone to the Gitano. 

^ Muleteers crossing the mountain, 
I suppose," said the latter, after hear- 
ing tne man's whisper. '* Here ia 
Bias, who has heard the neighing of 
horses or mules, or something,** con- 
tinued he> ** and in his wisdom fancies 
they are coming this way. Step down, 
Patricio» and see if you can hear any 
thing. Or stay, I will go myself. If 
travellers are passing, it may be worth 
while to let our supper get cold while 
weexaminethecontents of their saddle- 
bags.*' And rising from his seat, he 
descended to the stable, while his fol- 
lowers commenced a furious attack 
upon the supper. 

The day had been gloomy, and the 
night was dark, and threatened, raio. 
Through the rents of a cloud leas 
impervious than its companions, how- 
ever, a glimpse was caught of a small 
crescent-shaped moon, aa the Gitano 
and the two stable sentries stepped 
into the open air. About a hundred 
paces from the venta, a broad shallov 
ravine ran right and left, dividing tiie 
platform on which the house was 
built, from a grey and ragged moun- 
tain peak that rose direcUy opposite. 
On either hand also were the sum- 
mits of mountahds ; and whilst on the 
right the ravine ascended and dia^i- 
peared among cllffii and rocks, on 
the left it took a downward direction, 
and, after sundry windings, was tra^ 
versed about half a mile off by the in- 
different sort of sheep-path which the 
neighbouring peasants very inap« 
propriately termed the ^hlgh*roaa** 
across the sierra. 

The Gitano advanced to the edse 
of the ravine, and listened attentive|j 
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for some moments. Nothing, how- 
OTor, broke the stillness of the night, 
safe the sound of the wind as it 
grumbled round the sides of the pre- 
cipices, and whistled through the pine 
woods that clothed the lower part of 
the mountain* Turning towards the 
sentries, after a few minutes* silent ex- 
pectation, he was about to bestow 
upon them a hearty curse for having 
needlessly disturbed him, when the 
distant neigh 'of a horse was heard, 
and almost immediately replied to by 
a similar sound that appeared to come 
from a short way down the ravine. 
The gipsy started, and catching hold 
of the branch of a tree that grew on 
the vei^ge of the declivity, swung his 
bodv forward as far as he could, and 
strained hb eyebaUs, to see what was 
passing below him. The darkness, 
nowever, rendered it impossible to 
distinguish any thing fifty yards ofi^, 
and the effect of l<>oking down upon 
the objects was to blend them all in 
one black mass. An owl flew out of 
the decayed trunk of an old oak, and 
a few bats whirled and circled round 
the heads of the three brigands ; but, 
with these exceptions, not a living or 
moving tiling was visible. Suddenly 
the moon emerged from behind a 
cloud, and threw a feeble ray of light 
over the scene. Bias touched his 
leader's arm. 

" Un hbo/* said he ; "a wolf," 
pointing to something that stirred in 
the gloom at the bottom of the ravine. 

'* Wolves ! ay, and many of them, 
but not of tiie sort you mean,*' replied 
the Gitano, whose keen eye at once 
detected armed men, where his fol- 
lower had conjectured a prowling 
animal. 

There was not a mopient to lose. 
Whether French or Spaniards were 
thus mysteriously approaching the 
venta, was indifferent to the gipsy, 
for he knew that against himself and 
his lawless associates every man's 
hand was turned. He saw at a gUince 
, that the enemy was too numerous to 
cope with, and his mind was instantly 
made up^ A few noiseless bounds 
brought nim to the stable, and loosing 
the halter off the horse nearest the 
door, he began hastily to bridle him. 
While thus providing for his own 
safety, he did not entirely forget his 
comrades. 

** A catallot muchachoi^* shouted he, 
as soon as he set foot in the stable. 
** To horse I the destroyer is upon us." 



The words ran through the old 
venta, and the revellers, thus fearfully . 
summoned, came tumbling down the 
crazy staircase. It was too late, how- 
ever. As the first set foot in the 
stable, the Gitano, on a bare-backed 
horse, and followed by the two sen^ 
tries, mounted in like manner, dashed 
through the doorway, and spurring 
furiously across the platform, plunged 
headlong down the ravine, wnich for 
a moment was illuminated by the flash 
of fifty carbines. Ten seconds later, 
the space in front of the venta was 
occupied by the Empecinado and his 
guerillas, and the brigands had barely 
time to ^am to and secure the stable 
door, which was of great thickness, 
and studded with iron knobs, when a 
dozen sabres and carbine butts clatter* 
ed against it. 

" Yield, if ye would have quarter," 
cried the Empecinad<^ after repeated 
demands for admission had been met 
by a dogged silence on the part of I he 
Andalusians. '* Yield, whUe yet it is 
time i for if resistance is offered, not 
a man of ye shall see to-morrow's sun- 
rise." 

A shot from one of the windows 
was the reply to this summons, and 
the bullet grazed the cheek of the 
Empecinado, A smart fire was then 
opened by the besieged, and vigorously 
returned by the guerillas ; but owing 
to the darkness of the night, and the 
thickness of the shutters from behind 
which the outlaws fired, far more 
cartridges were wasted than lives lost. 
Meantime some of the men cut down 
a young tree, and lopping off the 
boughs, applied it as a battering ram 
to tbs door. But several of them hav- 
ing been wounded by the fire from 
above, and from apertures on either 
side of the door,]which, moreover, ap- 
peared strong enough to withstand all 
their efforts, Diez commanded them 
to desbt, beinff unwilling to waste the 
lives of his foUowers in such a paltry 
affair, and against an enemy whom he 
was sure of finally capturing. Scarcely 
were his orders obejed, when from a 
large bam some distance to the left 
of the venta, issued forth Mariano 
Fuentes (whose band still continued 
with the Empecinado,) heading a 
score of guerillas, who dragged after 
them three carts laden with straw 
that had been brought in the previous 
day for the use of the horses. Ran- 

?:ing these carts in line close to the 
rent of the venta» in which position 
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tBe eMbt^Ma Aateflal IfiM up in 
tb^m f«a<sh0d td tlH» wltidewi of tb« 
flfsf fidtif I ttfMbM ir^ro ApplMj and 
in tm ifMtilnt d«f kfiMs WM «telift09«d 
fbf a ttvM tlaM df %M. The dfjr 
t^dod df tbd ibntters And WindbW^ 
Mtttel tdok flr« liMo tinddr^ tb« b««l 
drotd tbd bfijfafidtt fl-otfi tbeir M^ 
tldtt^i and tbfe flriflf on botb gidet 
cdasdd. Still iio si^i df mfreitdc^r 
Were made b^ tbd besieged. One de«< 
perate atteinpt td eseAt»d ft'dffi ft lidd 
iHndow of tbe ibn was ])fet«iidd> ftnd 
those Who initdd it dfif eft baek with 
loss. At ledKth a tioldtit gntt of 
Widd that datdd jpoiol blank a|AlUEt 
the front of the biiUdibgi ftfeed 
mtMei of tbo bla«!nf ftrttw thrddfti 
thd dtfenibgrs Whefd the wloddWi had 
been^ A iAtf of tor f or bnrat tttm iho 
outlaws as they thus fbuttd thettt^ 
selft^ id tbO tliidst of li&ifies. A few 
mommits aft«r#iirdB tbe jttable ddof 
was unbarred, &nd «^gbteeii tneii 
marchibg out, tbfdw ddWtt their aftltii 
end petitioned tbt qnnrten 

Howeter saogninety a repntetiob 
the Empeeinado may hate made hion 
self during seven years warfare against 
the French^ he Was not naturally a 
cruel Of bloodthirsty man. Eterr 
Spaniard at that time eottsidered it h» 
bounden duty to massacre the Intadefs 
of his country so often as the oppor»> 
tnnity pi^sented itself $ and this feel- 
ing was greatlt encouraged by the 



priests^ then in mil enjoyment of that 
influence ofer the ffldftitude of which 
ihey hate since been sd wofully shorn. 
By thetxi the murder df a Frenchman 
Was declared eti aet taefitoridttft id the 
eyds of God And mad, end one that 
not only reqdifed no ebsoluttotti but 
might even ietfb M en ktdnement fbr 
the commis^idfi df some reel sid ; and 
inch was the opinioh pretty gedefally 
adopted thrdb^hdut the I^nlnftula. 
The Empecinado, Whd^ hlui his prl- 
Bdnerk been Frodch^ wodid icafeely 
hate left them time to mutter a prayef, 
showed dd IdcMdatiod to ihed the 
blood of his dddntrymedi robbeft end 
odtlawft though they were, but pre* 
furred taking them to Valladdlid. 
Part of the gderillas were lood bdsilv 
engaged tyiog their ermi with eorda 
behind theit^ bftcks, others Id gettiog 
the horsee out of the steble, while a 
third det&chmettt ftillowed Fuentei, 
wholed^the way tflto the tente. whieh he 
by no me&dft intended fthodid be bnrdt 
down befbfe he bed eecnted whatever 



obJeetA of filod the Qimo ead hie 
party might hate left Ihefe. 

The flmpecinedo haVlDg fticertaitied 
thM the Gitan^ himself was one of 
the three horsemen who bad eeoaped^ 
tdok \Me totefesi in the eubordinate 
brigfitnds; and oast bdt one eareleee 
glande $i theii as they stood grottped 
befbre him^ snbnitting themseltes to 
the bonds and the tennte of the gde» 
rillee. In tbftt one gladee, howetei^ 
hi! qniek eye was caught by the emarl 
dress aed handsome fkee of the gipey 
boy already alloded t0| as he stood in 
an unstudied and grsceM atdtnde, 
watting his tnrd to be bound* The 
Bmpeeinado stepped towerds the kdi 
end laid his hand npon his shoulder. 

•« Yob are but a ehHd/' seid be» In 
a net unkind tone i «* how eeme you 
alreedy emong suoh f dde eenpanlons, 
and leading so wild • Ufb ? Are you 
atfodof the Gitano?'* 

Tbe young gipsy started when he 
fblt the touch on his arm | and whilst 
ihe Etdpeeinado spoken gated stoedily 
dbd proudly in his fhee. 

■< I am not the Gitano*s son,*' an* 
swered he ; *' but who af e you who 
thus use tiolence to men who tetet 
injured yon, stealing upon us like • 
crafty and cowardly fbi, afraid to shOfW 
himself in the light of day, but gaitto 
log eonrage when ni^^ appears?** 

*' You are bold of speech, young 
sir/' replied Dies, astonished at the 
boy's dating tehemenoe t " end soom 
In my place would be disposed to try 
faow fdf e stirrdp*leatiier spplled to 
your shoulders would quiet so flim>aat 
ft tongue. But I wm net do thatf 
and what is more, I will enswer your 
queetiodk My name and quality are 
soon told : I am a poor gueiillai and 
men cell me the Bmpeetnedo.*' 

There wes curiosity, uoi unnki^ed 
with edmirationi in the etptvsslon of 
the youth's ftuse, as he fssed upon the 
ftnhki heodsoffie eountedanee of the 
ptf tikan« who though only Hi the com* 
meuoement of bis cai«er, had already 
made his nsdie well kuowu through* 
out Spsidi AS li wes afterwafds destine 
ed to oe thfoughodt Europe* 

** 1^^ soiy tiiMi pdbre ^MMo,*' iM 
the glpsyi sfter a moment's pauses 
<* A poof gipsy gtrl am I, and men 
^11 me, Id McfHM ie Maktmt:' 

^ A WomsBi por BMI^ cried tim 
Empecbado. *' Hold t " added he SO 
Some of his i&ett) who were edttoong 
with cofdss MA bergetd) glAMAs; 
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wlU you ehtagt your Mrriot^ And fol- 
low %hm SmpooiiiAdo ioalMd of the 
OIlAiio? Bfl/ the word» and yonr 
hone aad amif iIiaU be fMtored to 
yott." 

<« The choice is not hard to make,** 
replied the Morena* <• Who that 
loYCB the fresh air of the moantaiiUi 
the ehade of the foretti and the free 
cheering gallop o?er the plain» eoold 
eaiatiA the gloom of a prieon ? Lei 
them bring ont my horse, seller | bid 
them giYe me my sabre and mr light 
oarliine» and Vi?a e| Empeeinador' 

And with an almost childish jmr at 
her reoofered freedomi the gipsy 
aoiaion bounded away to seek hw 
iteedi and soon nftumed mounted on 
one of the best of the oaptured 
dhargers* 

The gnerUlas now prepared for de* 
partoiw. Leating the venta in flames, 
they ioon reaehed the high*>roadi 
where a snore of their comrades had 
remained in charge of the horses* 
le fi wn they had bMi many honfs on 
the road, the gitana obtained her bro* 
tber*s ndease from the Smpeoioado, 
whose nnbonnded devotion to the fair 
sex rendered it totally impossible for 
him 10 refnse a request issuing from 
so rosy a month, and backed by the 

Cinces of snch eyes as those of the 
orena de Malaga. The young ban* 
dit liad his horse restored to him, and 
was allowed to Tolunteer into the 
squadron, wlileh eontinned its mareh 
to ValladoUd, where the remaining 
prisoners were handed OYor to the an* 
thorities. 

Seteral weeks bad elapsed since the 
bnrtting of the venta, and the hand* 
some gipsy still continued to fbUow the 
fbrtnnes of Martin Diet» whose atowed 
mistress she had become. Her great 
beattty« bold and masculine character, 
admirable horsemanship, and courage 
in action, dadly increased the tiolcnee 
of the passion with which she had in- 
spired the Empecinado, whose nature 
and pursuits rendered him more prone 
to admire such masculine qualities 
than the gentle and endearing tirtues 
more usoaUy prited in woman. Hb 
affeotioB wM warmly returned by the 
giuna, whose feelings towards him 
were» boweter, oeeasionally embitter- 
ed bj a dash of Jealousy natural to 
women of her country and ardent 
t e mp era m ent, and to which the Bm- 
peeuHido's Mrrlni propensities and re- 
pntalkm for gaOintry sottethhes gate 
ftihidoir ^reasoft wHleh b#r euspl. 



oions were cTcr ready to ttaggerate 
into certainty. 

It was towards the close of the year 
that the Empednado and his band, 
leating their nsnalikirmlihlDg ground 
near the Dnero, took the road to Sa- 
lamanca and Ciud&d Rodrigo, at the 
latter of which places some important 
papers were to be delitered, which 
he had recently taken ftom a Freoch 
courier. On arrlting at the town of 
Alba de Tonnes, the Empecinado re- 
solted to leave his men there, under 
the command of Fuentes» that they 
might get a little rest, and collect re* 
cnSts to mount a number of led horses 
they had with them. He himself, with 
the despatches^ and accompanied only 
by the Morena and her brother, set 
ont for Ciodad Rodrigo, and at nighu 
fall arrived at the suburb of San Fran* 
dscoi outside the walls of that for- 
tress. Halting at tLpotada, the Em- 
pecinado dismounted, and desired his 
companions to remain there, whilst he 
entered the city and delivered his 
papers to the governor, promising to 
feturn speedily. The gitana, however, 
petitioned hard to acoompaoy him. 
She knew that this was not his first 
visit to Chidad Rodrigo, and that he 
had acquaintances there, and this wu 
all- sufficient to rouse her Jealous fears, 
and make her fancy that he wished to 
be alone, in order to visit some former 
mistress. Whether her suspicions 
were well founded, or whether he had 
some other reason for desiring to go 
unaccompanied, the Empecinado re- 
mdned inflexible, laughed at her Jea- 
lousy, and at last, WMiried by impor- 
tunity, peremptorilt ordered her to re- 
maiUf and hastened into the town. Some 
time, however, having been lost by this 
altercation) he had scarcely reaehed 
the governor's house when a cannon 
wasllred, and the drawbridges were 
instantly raised, and gates shut for the 
night. 

For some minutes after the firing of 
the signal gun, the gitana remained 
watching at a window of the po§ada, 
in hopes that Diet might have deli, 
tered his despatches before the gates 
were closed, and was then on his road 
back. When, however, double the 
time had elapsed, necessary for the 
walk (torn thecitt wall to the inn, the 
iealons rage of the Andalnslan ginsy 
burst forth in a paroxysm of fury that 
ftlmost terrified her brother, although 
not enttrely nnaoeustomed to such out- 
breaks on her part. 
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«< ElmMUo ! El traidor /" she mnU 
tered, or rather hiised through her 
set teeth. Her face became livid with 
passioDy her eves glared wildly^ and 
ner lopg black hair seemed to twist 
and twine like snakes npon her shonl- 
ders^ as she dro?e a small three-edced 
poniards which, like many Andalnsian 
women of her class^ she always car- 
ried on her person, deep into the 
wooden paneling of Uie room. 
. << Would it were in his heart 1*' 
cried she ; and exhausted by the vio- 
lence of her emotions, sank in a chair, 
and laying her head npon the table, 
burst into/a passionate flood of tears. 

Her brother remained for some time 
without making anv observation or 
attempt to console her. At length, 
and when she was somewhat more 
composed, he broke siknoe. 

** Evil were the day and the honr 
that we joined this man Diez,** . said 
he : <* What can we expect but unhap- 
piness, or what good can come to those 
who abandon the tents of their tribe 
to dwell among strangers ? When 
the Gitano was our leader, we followed 
a chief of our race, and others of our 
brethren were with ns ; but I fear me, 
sister, our lot, and thine especially, 
will be a bitter and a hard one» so 
long as we remain with this fierce 
^eriUa. Nor can I understand thy 
infatuation. The Morena de Malaga, 
the proud nudden who turned a deaf 
ear to all wooers, who saw the Gitano 
jiimself at her feet, and scorned to be 
his bride, on a few days' acquaintance 
becomes the leman of a stranger.** 

The gipsy girl made no answer to 
her broUier*s reproaches, who, never- 
theless, continued in a strain of invec- 
tive against the Empecinado, whom 
he had joined to avoid the severe pu- 
nishment that awaited him, but had 
never liked. The present struck him 
as a favourable opportunity of desert- 
ing, and returning to his old habits and 
companions ; but he was unwilling to 
do so without his sister, who, although 
several years hb junior, by her supe- 
rior energy of character, had acquired 
a great ascendency over him. He 
could not, however, obtain a word in 
reply to the arguments and reasons he 
urged. The gitana remained motion- 
less as a statue, with her face bowed 
upon the table, and concealed by her 
hands and abundant hair; and her 
brother at length, despairing of per- 
. snading her to his purpose, retired to 
rest. 



It was one in the morning when be 
was roused from a deep sleep, and be* 
held his sister standing beside hb 
couch. Her cheeks were pallid, and 
her eyes gleamed with an unwonted 
light. 

<« Be stirring,"said the Gitana, '* and 
saddle the horses." 

The gipsy knew not what to make 
of thb sudden order ; but accnslomed 
to obedience, hastened to the stable, 
and in a few minutes thdr horses, as 
well as that of the Enpeoinado, were 
in readiness for tl^ march : nor had 
the young brigand forgotten to strap 
upon the saddto of the latter beast m 
leader's valise, containmg, as he wdi 
knew, nearly four hundred ounces of 
gold. As he led the animals out of 
the stable, the Morena i^peared, and 
mounting her horse, moved off at a 
rapid pace, followed at the distance of 
a hnndred yards by her brother, who, 
in the strange mood in which he saw 
her to be, did not fed anxious that 
she should become immediately aware 
of his unceremonious ^>propriwon of 
the £mpecinado*s charger and money. 

The gates of Oudad Rodrigo had 
been opened about a couple of hours, 
when the Empecinado walked out to 
the suburb, where he^had left his com- 
panions, and not a little suiprised was 
he on finding that both they and bis 
horse and vaUse had disappeared. The 
innkeeper could give him no informa- 
tion on the subject, except that they 
had taken the road to Alba de Tonnes^ 
and that on seeing them depart, he 
had supposed they were going to re- 
join the squadron. Great was the 
jealous fury of the Empecinado when 
he found himself thus abandoned bv 
his mistress, and robbed of his gold. 
He was not long in fixing his suspi- 
cions on Marittio Fuentes, whom he 
now remembered to have seen very 
assiduous to the Gitana, and frequently 
talking to her on their various marches 
in a low tone of voice. Fuentes was 
a smart, handsome fellow,of frank and 
agreeable manners^and, perhaps, more 
likely to find favour with women than 
Diez himself. A variety of trifling 
circumstances that flashed across the 
memory of the Empecinado, seemed 
(« confirmation strong ** of his suspi- 
cions; and he doubted not that nis 
folse fn&oA bad availed himself of his 
absence to ca^ry off his mistress, and, 
perhaps, also, to inveigle the whole 
troop from th«r duty, and induce 
them tQ follow him in prefiMence to 
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Iheir captain. Foaming witli rage, 
he retraced his stepe to the toim> and 
aconainting the governor with what 
haa ooenrred^ requested to be furnished 
with a horse and an orderlj. These 
were supplied him; his tremendous 
impetuosity accelerated etery things 
and in incre^bly few minutes after he 
had learned the newp of his betrayal* 
he repassed the potada on his way to 
Alba. Rein was not drawn, nor spur 
spared, till he dashed into the streets 
of that town. Seeing some of his men 
playing at the game of omr, he en« 
quired where Fuentes was quartered, 
and on being told that he was in the 
house of the Duke of Alba*s steward, 
galloped up to the door at the same 
mad pace. Turning the horse mas- 
terless in the street* for his desperate 
riding had left the orderly far behind* 
he ascended the stairs* and with an 
Albacete * dagger naked in his hand* 
burst into a room where Fuentes was 
sitting in company with his host and 
sereral other persons. 

•« Tnatorl'* cried he* almost inar- 
ticulate with fury* '« Villain and 
traitor! where b the Oitana?** 

«« No traitor am ;l* Martin Diez*" 
replied Fuentes* firmly* but with ad- 
mirable temper. '^ As to the Gitana* 
if aught has happened* yon* who took 
her hence* should best luiow what has 
become of her.** 

Struck by this calm and moderate 
reply to his furious interpellation* the 
Empecinado*s suspicions were dissi- 
pated as rapidly as they had been 
formed. Dropping his weapon* he 
threw himself into his comrade*s arms* 
implored his pardon for haTing a mo- 
ment suspected him* and related the 
occurrences of the previous night. 
He terminated by declaring his inten- 
tion to abandon every other object* 
and devote himself entirely to the 
pursuit of his faithless mistress and 
her brother. Thb resolution, however, 
was strongly combated by Fuentes* 
who represented the absurdity of such 
a Quixotic expedition in the then 
state of Spain* more especially as the 
fugitives had so great a start, and it 
was not even known what road they 
had taken. His arguments, and those 
of Uie other persons present* who 
strongly urged the enraged partizan 
not to sacrifice the cause of his country 



to such purely personal motives* at 
length prevailed* as they were sure to 
do with a man of the Empecinado*s 
nncere patriotism* and the following 
morning the guOTillas left Alba on 
their return to the banks of the Duero. 
The successes of the Empecinado, 
and the increasing number of his fol- 
lowers, at length attracted the serious 
attention of the French generals. Not 
a letter could be forwuded, or a day*s 
rations trusted on the road, without 
falling into the hands of the guerillas, 
unless protected by a much larger 
escort tnan it was at all times conve« 
nient to send. The example, also* 
was doing no small harm ; for, in emu- 
lation of the Empecinado, guerilla 
<M>rps were springing up in all direc- 
tions* and it was at last thought ad- 
visable to strike a deciuve blow at the 
most dangerous of these bands, in 
order to frighten the others into sub- 
mission. Nearly the whole of the 
French cavalry, quartered in Old Cas- 
tile, was ordered to the plains of the 
Duero* and, divided into strong de- 
tachments* began to give chase to the 
Empecinado in every direction. For 
some time that chief managed to elude 
bis pursuers* except indeed when 
their numbers were such as permitted 
him to cope with them* when he will- 
ingly gave them battle* and invariably 
came off conqueror. At length, how- 
ever* he was met by three hundred 
light cavalry in the neighbourhood of 
San Domingo de la Calzada, and, after 
a gallantly sustained skirmish, com- 
pefied to take refuge iu the sierras of 
Durgos. Thither the French did not 
care to follow, but continued to scour 
the oocmtry bordering the Duero, and 
that* with so much activitv* that it was 
impossible for the gueriUas to leave 
their mountain refuge* or venture into 
any towns. At Castrillo* the Empe- 
cinado*s mother and relatives were 
thrown into prison,* and the same seve- 
rity was exercised towards the friends 
of Mariano Fuentes at Roa. Procla- 
matlons* too* were published and 
widely distributed, offering a reward 
of five thousand dollars to whoever 
should deliver up Uie Empecinado* 
dead or alive. 

It chanced one morning that Diez* 
Fuentes, and their jvar/td!^ were halt- 
ed at a particular spot In the moun- 
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ttiD of the Embnd de Lerma) wMoh 
domfluuids A Tiew 6f the high<*road to 
Madrid^ wheti thoy b&w apprdftchior 
ki the distanco a party of (Ivd-afid- 
twenty honemen. As theae men 
drew nearer, they had muoh the ap- 
pearaBoe of robbers ; for, althongh ad- 
mirably mounted atid armed, they had 
no sort of noiform, but were Tarfously 
and almost fantastieallY attired. Fu- 
entes, with a few of his men, went to 
reeonnoitre, and shortly returned, ac« 
eompanied by the strangers, who turn- 
ed out to be ahgieroi^ on their road 
ftom Andalusia to their homes in the 
mountains of Santander. 

The new comers dismounted, and 
Irhiie partaking of some wine and pro- 
Tisions oflfbred them by the guerillas, 
replied to the numerous questions that 
were put to them concerning what 
they had seen on the road, and the 
state of the war in Andalusia. 
Amongst other things, they mention- 
ed that in the Serrania de Ronda, a 
band of irregular cavalry, commanded 
by the Qitano, had been committing 
excesses of all khids. 

^' A red-handed villain he is,** con- 
tinued the alogiero who was speaking. 
** It is true, he sometimes attacks the 
French when his numbers treble theirs s 
but he does so merely to cloak his real 
profession, which is that of a robber 
and murderer/* 

*' Know you aught of a gipsy 
maiden who formerly accompanira 
him ? ** enquired Fuentes : '' she whom 
they called the Mprena de Malaga." 

*' Indeed do I,** replied the alogierog 
'Mt seems she was taken prisoner 
some three or four months back, when 
the Gitano made an excursion into 
Castile, from which he returned with 



rf Bl Bmpedmufb. [June, 

only two fbliowert, all the reet having 
beeneaptnredof mied. The Monk 
na, however, reappeared in Andaloila.' 
about a week nefbre we left, and 
sought out the Oitano, who Is chief of 
the gipsy tribe to which she belonged. 
He had learnt, somehow, that during 
her absence, she had been the mistresa 
of an officer. It was said of the band 
who had surprised the Oitano, and 
made him fly like a stag before the 
hunters. This stirred up the savage 
nature of the man, for he had long 
wished to have the Morena for his 
wife, and she had invariably spumed 
his offers. So when he heard she was 
approaching his bivouac, he rode out 
a league or so to meet her. He was 
not long gone, and when he returned^ 
he had a valise Aill of gold on his sad- 
dle. The next day a goat-herd fbund 
the dead bodies of the Morena and 
her brother, lying in the dried-np bed 
of a torrent. The deed must have 
been treacherously done, for tiieir 
sabres were sheathed, and there was 
no appearance of their having resist- 
ed. The Morena had been stabbed 
with a knife in the left breast, and her 
brother had probably attempted to 
escape, for the bullet that slew him 
bad entered at his back.** 

The Empeoinado had been one of 
the listeners to this account of the 
Gitano's cowardly crime, and of the 
sad fate of the unfortunate girl whom 
he had loved much, and whom he stUl 
regretted, in spite of her having so 
lightly abandoned him. He rose ab- 
ruptly as the narrator eoncluded, and 
with an oneven and heavy step, walk- 
ed a short distance along the side of 
the mountain. When he returned* 
his features exhibited no (ngn of emo- 



* In thf protinM of Santander, It 2i a canmoB pmotioe for the men to leive their 
homM when mere lade, and emigrate to Andelosia, where ibey employ themselvM la 
lelling alojOf a reftreihing drink composed of watar, honey, and iploee. After seYoral 
yean rigid economy, they generally suoeetd in ecraping together wherewith to tfta> 
blish themteWet In eome way in their own eonntryi to which they begin tO plan their 
return. In order to Mt at defianoe the baade of robbere that Infett Speaiih roads, 
they form partiet of twenty or thirty men, each of whom providee himielf with arms, 
and buys a good Andaluaitn atatUon* They dreea themielvea alao as Jandaioi^ or An- 
dalusian dandiee of the fint water, and taUng care to arrive in the vicinity of their 
native town the eve of a Sunday or great feaet-day, they make their trinmphal entry 
after morning mast, when every body is coming out of chnrch, in order to dasile the 
eyes of their relations and sweethearts wiUi their fine horses and elegant costumes. 
This custom, which would at first appear to have no other result than that of gratify- 
ing the vanity of a few young men, hei, however, been the origin of thai e ae e l le at reee 
of horses, known as the breed of the Valley of Boron, and which has sprang flrom a 
etnes between the aery AadalnsiaB sielllOtt hreegit by the tih^kr^i, aad tie hferdy 
'lares of Northern Oeetile. 
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lioo. HA wtf pvrbftpa * Iriie pilM 
^an «tilid» and k dfop Of two of Mood 
Hooi upoft bia nnder Up* 

*< OflO mora cup of wlnoi my 
ftioddBi** §aid bo to ihe akgkroit who 
Wore praparing fbr doparturo. 

Tho tHooBtaiooon draok to tbo 
bealih and ittoooM of tho fimpeoU 



1C5 



'< When jon roaoh foita own pto<« 
TiftcOf** aaid tho partiaan» in a ?oieo 
which hia man thought hatihor and 
moro pioroing than his Usual deep 
tones, ** tdl your eountrymen that 
yon have eaten and drunk in cdnipany 
with tho Empeoinado and hb ^Ui^l- 
lasi and that thov are bo robbers* as 
the French would fldn have it believ* 
ed, but brave men struggling for the 
indetMradeaeo of thdr countfy* and 
saermoing to that one object aU pri* 
vato lovts and hates* But let not oUr 
fKmds bo dcjeetedi or our enemies 
rejoice^ This war must have an end| 
and when that day comes We shall be 
ibund not to have fbrgotton our affec- 
tions or our vengeanee/* 

191ft had arrived, and peace was 
once more restored to the Peninsula* 
Spanish patriotism* powerfully aided 
by the courage and diseijnline of Bri^ 
tish troops and sldll of British gono^ 
xalsy had driven Napoleon's legions 
across tho Pyrenees* 

It was on. a snmmer^s afternoon of 
the abov^mentioned year, that sia or 
seven persons were assembled in tho 
common room of a small tavern on 
the high-road from Madrid to Anda- 
lusia* The party oontisted, in the 
first plaoe, of the tavem*keepor him- 
self* a Jolly pot<*bellied lUUe man, with 
a merry chuckling laugh and sleek 
shining oonntonano#* eiprewive of in- 
exhaustible good-humouri whose real 
name had long been forgotten* even 
bv hfs most intimate (Hends* and re- 
placed by the not inappropriate sobri- 
quet of M G9ftt0, or the Pat. The 
other members of the party were ap- 

Earently habitual Arcquenters of the 
ouse^ subsuntlal peasants and arti- 
lana from tho neighbouring villago, 
and all were listening with great in- 
terest to tales of the late war told by 
a traveller who was waiting till the 
heal of the day should pass» to fCb 
sumo his Journey* A nigskin of wine 
waft lying on a woooen dressof^ in 
a oonvei^ent positioa Ibr transHsN 
rtaf Its eontMta to a largo Jug, 
wbonoe itaoy woiw soDtgvrgUngdowa 
tb# capMtofli throM of the tbivety 



narrator, and no less thirsty listeners. 
The traveller was a man past tho 
prime of life* of active and vigorout 
frames and highly unprepossessing 
eountenanoek Although ho had no* 
thing miUtary in his gait or appeaN 
anee, ho had seemingly served threugb 
the Whole of the war^-^^t least if hie 
own account might be believed 1 for 
he made himself the hero of each 
one of the surprising feats of arms* 
wonderful escapes and suoeessfbl on* 
slaughts# with which he regaled hia 
open-mouthed auditors* It was la 
the middle of one of his most astound- 
ing histories that a horseman baited 
at the door of the tavern* and die* 
mounting, enquired if he could have 
refreshment for himself and steed. 
On being answered In the afllrmative 
by the bustling host* he led his horse 
tothestable | and* after remaining there 
while the animal ate hie com, entered 
the house at the very moment that so* 
veral solid rashers of ham* garnished 
with eggsi were withdmwn Drom the 
frying-pan* and placed upon a small 
table* together with a Jog of wine and 
loaf of bread, to all of which he ad- 
dreesed himself with a seal worthy of 
one who had ridden far and fksted 
long. 

It Is a common practice in Spain 
ibr travellers not to remain on the 
road during the sun's greatest heat, 
but rather to commence their day's 
march early and end it late* allotting 
all or seven houn of midday and 
afternoon to repose. The new corner^ 
however> was evidently one of those 
lron*framed men to whom heat and 
cold* rain and sunshine* are alike in- 
different. He was about forty years 
of age* but might have passed for 
somewhat younger* for though hk 
fkee waa bronied and weather-b«atefl, 
his figure was youthful, and not a 
sinele fine ofgrtj was to be discovered 
in his black hair and mustache. His 
dress was that of a civilian, and of a 
plain and unpretending ikshton ; but 
an indescribable something In hia 
whole air and manner bespoke the 
soldier, and the man accustomed to 
command. 

Soon as the tavern-keeper had seen 
to the comfort of his guest, he return- 
ed to tho party he had for a moment 
quitted. The good manehegan wine 
Imd BO oiled the tongue of the tale- 
teller* that although he declare' ^ 
oould slay no longer^ mine hr 
vailed OB htaft ID ' 
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his adventorefl> and that of so marvel- 
lous a nature as almost to stagger the 
credolitT of the unsophisticated rus- 
tles, and to cause the stranger to raise 
his eTCS more than once from the con- 
templatioi^of his dinner, and to cast a 
glimce, half amused and half con- 
temptuous, in the direction of the hrag- 
apadooio. The latter at length brought 
his narrative to a conclusion, and 
mounting his horse» left the inn. His 
example was soon followed by the 
peasants, and the stranger renudned 
alone with his host. 

'' Your worship has had a hot and 
thursty ride of it," said El Gordo, fill- 
ing up his guest's glass, and glancing 
at his garments, which were powdered 
with the reddish dust of the province. 
** You had better have done, as the 
worthy gendeman who has just de- 
parted started earlier and arrived 
sooner. Trees are too scarce in our 
country for a noonday ride to be a 
pleasant one.*' 

** You are perhaps right," replied 
the other, ** more especiidly as by do- 
ing as you advise I should probably 
have heard more of vour friend's ad- 
ventures, which, judging from what 
I did hear, must be well worth listen- 
ing to." 

** I knew not your worship had 
been attending to him," said the host, 
with his habitual chuckle. " In truth, 
he draws a lengthy bow, but never- 
theless his arrows hit the mark well 
enough for me, and I am always right 
glad when he passes along this road. 
Our village folk flock in by dozens 
to listen to his talk, for after a few 
quartillos he generally gets into the 
same strain he did to-day All that 
thins the borracha and fattens me." 
And with another gleeful oachin- 
natiqn^ El Gordo clapped one hand 
on the now lank sides of the huge 
pigskin, and the other on the ro- 
tundity to which he owed hb nick- 
name. 

** And what is he?" carelessly en- 
tjuired the stranger, apparently will- 
ing to humour his host's garrulity. 
'< Did he really serve' during the 
war?" 

** Served and not served i that is, 
he headed a band of guerUlas, and 
now and then had a skirmish with the 
French, though I much doubt if he 
ever sought them. - What he liked 
much better was a little comfortable 
plunder, to come in at the toil of the 
4ght and beginning of the feast ; and 



when h^ could not do that, he robbed 
all he: met, Spaniards or others. I 
have heard that in Andalusia they tell 
things of him that would make your 
hair stand on end ; and it is certain 
that he was more than once hunted 
by our troops in the time of the war ; 
but when peace came all was rejoicing 
and happiness, amnesties were pub- 
lished, and he, like many another 
rogue, was made an honest man. He 
b now always travelling about, and 
they say hb journeys are not much 
for the good of his Miyesty's re- 
venue." 

'< His name ?" eagerly enquired the 
stranger, whose attention had been 
increasing as El Gordo proceeded. 

** His real name I never heard, 
senor," replied die tavern-keeper, sur- 
prised at uie strong interest suddenly 
shown by the other. ** £1 Gitano b 
the one he has always gone by, for he 
b of gipsy race, and they say chief 
of a tribe." 

The words were scarcely uttered, 
when the stranger, throwing down a 
dollar, hurried to the stable, and be« 
fore his host had time to pick up the 
money and toddle to the door, he gal- 
loped off, mounted on a black obar^ger 
of great power and mettle. 

"'Tb strange," said El Gordo, 
looking after him ; '' he came from 
the north, and b now gone northward 
agdn • However, 'tb no affair of mine. 
He b a worthy gentleman, and has 
paid me double hb score.^ 

The traveller had taken the same 
road as the Gitano, but the latter had 
an hour's start, and die sun was shed- 
ding its very last rays when the stranger 
caught sight of him leaving the pbon, 
and commencing the ascent of a moun- 
tain over which the road passed. 

" You are the Gitano?'* said the 
horseman abrupdy, when, after ten 
minutes* more hard galloping, he 
checked his steed into a walk on the 
near side of the man whom he had 
been evidently anxious to jom. 

'< I answer to that namei," replied 
the gipsy, looking somewhat starded 
at the tone and manner of hb ques- 
don. 

** Murdering villain 1" shouted the 
stranger; '< lUmember the Morena de 
Malaga, and prepare to die ; for we are 
alone on the mountain side» and I am 
the Empecinado." 

The Gitano quailed before hb fierce 
enemy, but hb instinet of cunning and 
treachery did not desert him. By a 
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quick but qniet movement, shifting 
the reins to his right hand, with the 
left he drew a knife from his belt, and 
made a savage stab at the Empeci- 
nado. Bat the latter was not to be 
taken off his guard. Catching the 
gipsv's hand in his ere the blow had 
reached him, he compressed it with so 
vice-like a grasp, that the fingers in- 
volnntarily opened, and the weapon 
they held dropped to the ground. The 
next instant their swords clashed to- 
gether, and an animated combat began. 

Although, as may be supposed nom 
what has been already seen of him, tlie 
Gitano was by no means a brave man, 
he had not passed through many and 
great perils without acquiring a cer- 
tain degree of hardihood, and, in the 
present instance, driven to stand at 
bay, he proved himself no despicable 
swordsman. Whilst, however, he was 
doing his utmost to parry the furious 
cuts and thursts of the Empecinado, 
and watching his opportunity to return 
them with effect, he forgot to guard 
against another kind of danger. 

The road on which the encounter 
took place was a broad and level one, 
that ran along the side of the moun- 
tain. On the left the ground sloped 
gradually upwards to a considerable 
height, but to the right was a rugged 
precipice, nearly three hundred feet 
deep, overhanging a smiling and beau- 
tifbl vallev. Towards this frightful 
declivity the Empecinado was rapidly 
urging his • adversary, who uncon- 
sciously tightened his rein, and caused 
his horse to recede, as he found his 
guards almost beaten down, and his 
arm becoming enfeebled by the impe- 
tuous attacks and superior strength of 
his foe. Suddenly the Empecinado 
drove spurs into his charger, and 
making him bound forward, umed a 
fiirious blow at the gipsy*s head. 
The latter parried it with difficulty, 
and, at that moment, his horse*s hind 
feet began to slide and scramble on 
the smooth sUppenr edge of the pre- 
cipice. For tne first time aware of 
his danger, the Gitano, with extraor- 
dinary activity, made a bound' ftx>m 
the saddle -; and as he did so, his un- 
lucky horse rolled over and over in 
the air, and was crushed upon the 
rocks and stones at the foot of the 
mountain. 

But the gipsy's position was sUll 
by no means an enviable one. When 
he had made his leap, his horse's hind 



legs were already over the vei^e of 
the declivity, and the impetus obtained 
by springing from the stirrups, was 
too small to carry him fairly upon 
level ground. All he succeeded in 
doing was to get his ^nns upon the 
edge of the precipice, and had that 
edge been square, he might easUy have 
raised hb body ; but, on the contrary, 
it was round and shaving, and imme- 
diately below it the rode sloped in- 
wards. Deprived, therefore, of any 
sort of hold for his feet, unable to 
raise himself by leaning upon his 
arms, for sueh a movement would 
have caused his immediate destrac* 
tion, his hands were all the gipsy 
had to trust to, and with them he 
clutched some weeds and grass that 
sprang out of the scantv layer of soil 
covering the rock. Tnese broke off 
in his fingers^ and he caught at others, 
which, after tantalizing him, by afford- 
ing a momentary support, snapped in 
their turn, and the unhappy man now 
saw that his doom was sealed, and his 
hour come. ' 

The Empecinado had sheathed his 
sword, and sat motionless on his horse, 
gazing sternly upon the Gitano,whose 
features, distorted by fear and horror, 
assumed an agonized and almost un- 
earthly expression, when seen through 
the fast-fading twiligh^. 

** Mtsericordia ! Seiior," cried he, 
** Mercy ! mercy I and so may God and 
his saints help you in your hour of 
needl- 

There was something so horrible in 
the tone in which these words were 
shrieked out, such a concentration of 
human despair and misenr in the ac- 
cent of the dying wretch, that the 
Empecinado's right foot left the stirrup* 
and he made a movement as thouffh 
about to dismount and succour his 
foe. If such were his intention, the 
impulse came too late. 

**M(ddidonl^* screamed the Gitano, 
as the last morsel of parched-up turf 
gave wav under his bleeding and 
wearied fingers. 

The Empecinado Ibtened, and 
through the heavenly stillness of the 
soft summer evening, a dull heavy 
sound was audible to his practised 
ear. He turned his horse's head 
northward, and rode slowlpr away. 

That morning his destination had 
been Andalusia ; but he had now no 
occasion to prosecute his joumev, for 
its object was already accomplislied. 
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VBB TBlBieT OF A f UHCB JITBf • 
A TUAL IM 1884. 



'^ OuBnto my viiU to Paris, seTeral 
ytars ago, a prooaM vas g«B| 



which eallad forth th^ moat bnUiaiit 
effoFta of the most illuatrioiia plaadera 
ia Fnmca, and was tha thama of con- 
Yoraation in avery circle in that gayest 
and moat iaqaisitiva of ciMes. Iq 
every point of view, it was midottbtiF 
edly the mast aatraordinary trial of 
modern tiases. NptMng waa waQt* 
ing to attract the pnUia attention* 
For those who can only take an in* 
terest in the fortunes of peieons of 
rank and station, it will be suffiaie ok 
to say that the two paftias prinaipaily 
Qonaemed were the son of an old and 
distinguished general of tha emf^rs^ 
and the dau^ter of a general in tha 
army of liouis FbiUppe. Ammg th^ 
relations and friends on both sides, I 
may only mention M. de Somonvjlla, 
srrand ref^Mrendary of the Chamber of 
Peers; tlie Baron de JliSt p^er of 
Frances Baron de Nouni the £vnily 
Pe Momay, the Duchess of Palmatia* 
M. 9t Aignani tha Swedish Amhas* 
sador, Madame Pelphina ISai and h^ 
mother, Madame de Montesquioa, the 
Puchess de Maille, the Comtesse 
Jobal, Orfila, the Puke and Puchesa 
de Vicenaa, and lastly, the late minis* 
ter D' Argout, who, in spite of his welt* 
known syod easily recognised exterior, 
was forced to 0ght for a long time for 
admission with the Natioaal Quard at 
the avenues -aS tha conrtt who kept 
order among the crowd, and to the 
repeated announeements erf the gns^i 
man, only answer^ " ^fnmm jmt 
pummvr--Hjonnm poi^** In addUlon 
to these, the advocates op both sidef 
were the great orators fnd lawyen, 
Odilloa Barrot, Berry^, and Chaiz 
P^Gstange. It must therefore be con» 
fessed that these names are sufficient 
to keep our curiosity on the stretch. 

(t is midaigfat. A young orirl comes 
slowly forward towards the bar, a veil 
hangs halfway qwur her face, and hides 
her features from tha anzipus gam of 
the f pectatory. Those who are nearest 
to her, hQwever, observe noble and 
regular features, ^xprassiva eyes, and 
(I mouth roui)d which a wandering 
Smile is playing. Now she ^ foms 
to speaW-wa^b well to qim t)i9 



meaning of her vords, for k twf 
hours more she will lose the powers 
of ratiapal speech ! You are surpriaed 
at this { and, therefore before we talw 
down her words, let us hear the Judg* 
aent daUvered on her casa^r^iur she la 
tha sulgeet of as greal wondar in thf 
medical aa ia tha legal circles of the 
fiun^us Dr Bailly. ^'Mademmseliada 
Marell is insane, with luaid iatarvala* 
She is au^ja^ to Baww^ affBetiaaa, 
which recur al regular perioda eveiy 
day. Of four attacks, one is long aaa 
violaet { it begins about foiur a'cmk m 
tha mafaing,and after lasting fourtaaa 
hours, leaves hw at ahi o*clMik in tha 
aftanmon. Bm mental foaulttes thas 
rafeiim. But at eight o'ahickta nav 
attack cornea on, which lasts titt a 
i^arlev past tan, and la«vea bar tha« 
till eleven. At that hour it ratmrm^ 
and leaves b^, weakened indeed, but 
mistrass of her own foeulties, at twalvau 
With the woeption of a pareaysm 
which only lasts from a quarter to two 
9*cloek till precisely two. she baa »# 
repatition of the nttaak till fmt 
f'cloek." 

This is thiplaintiffi who avails berr 
lelf of the Interval of fiasco to identUy 
tha prisoner at tba hnr. 

That young man, of plaasing fta^ 
fur^ and gentleman^ appaavanei^ 
dressad in a brown imk ooat» of tha 
niN^ail fashion, with a slight mnafi^ha 
shnding Ms nppar lip. is tbadafondtf^i 
Gmll ^ la B^noiare. His cfoa wan^ 
dar round the assemUag^^he wpssaa 
0m h^ of bis fathar««-tbgt old ««i 
with the orosses^and stars upnn hia 
breast-«wb9 Ipoks enopuragingly into 
his foaa, and says, '^ {anr nothing, mf 
son { you are innooentrmbe a man/' 

Every b^neh in that fast hall has baan 
crowdad since m o^clockin the mom* 
log. More rapt atteutipn is bestowed 
Pn tb4> slightest incideut in the court 
than on the most thrilling scanp of a 
melodra^na. What anidety in every 
look, to miss nnthingof the mtarasting 
scf ne I-:*Tthe sn»«llast quiver of the pii< 
aimer> Up, tbn sligluast sigh of tbn 
accuser — what whispers r9und tb# 
ar^wd-^" bnw ligndsomf he is V"^ is 
sba foirK=-dark*t-¥oung«Twntty?'' 
my« imli^^ ^Mf nn nonr,ob, 
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er«, wived, |tpdi)EUiid^n«-*^wait ed, vul^-lookiog woman with the 

wandenog eye9 and agit^t^d expres- 
slon, A Oveadfid ordea), wbetbar for 
tha iimpcant or guilty, to be gazad at 
by 80 many ay^ ; and tber^fpra mar^ 
manner is not a true criticism in s ucb 
ft ^rvieg 8ituatt<m as bars, 

To all tbasa accu^atipiM tba pri* 

jion^r givas tbo mo^t positive denial i 

academy, Ae general Pe M^reU, a and a 9ligbt movement of tba sboulder 

man of the highest reputation, Q^ is tiie only outward manifestation of 



quietlv ml all tba ciroumstances are 
brou^t out in evidence bebre vou, and 
remember that this i« a court of justiee, 
and that life and death-x-nay mora, 
that bbnour and disgrace, dep€^ upoo 
the verdict this day. 

In the good town of Sanmur waa 
atationed, aa director of the military 



lived there respected aiid honoured by 
every one, with bis wifi? aod daiH^^^^i^ 
wboea obaracters were equally nifrb- 
Amopg tba young pfficara attaodtnir 
the academy wa9 Da lafipocierav wb^ 
bad made advaiw»9i U waa supposed, 
to Mademoieella da MoraU, aad been 
r^tadf Shortly after bia arrival at 
Saiimur, aoonymava lat^rs found 
their way, sobody ksaw bow, into 
tbe gfoaral*! bouia ; tbaj weff «aine- 
timea fiUad with tba most infamoua 
inputattooa on tba daughter, loma* 
times with tba moil inwiant daolank 
tiona of attaabmant to the motber; 
and several circ um g t a naat lad to tba 
belief that young Pa la Ronaiera, 



whose baUti, it was known, bad here- 
tofore been or the wildest, was the 



bis feelings aa the ease prooeeds. His 
father has less eommand of himself 
A smile of bittef irony ptoying over bis 
features vevaali bis mwafd thougbta* 
Thirty witnesses for tba proseeution, 
and sixteen for tba dafenaa, are ready 
tp be eMinined. 

This gives rise to an enquiry mla 
ibfi anteaedaftts, as ^ Ffanoh aall It, 
of tba pi^sonei^s U£i. It appears that 
be entered tba army in the year i^l, 
in tba ranks of tbe Aird bnasars ) that 
be waa rften remanded for insnb* 
ovdination and v&aoais, and was seven** 
and-thirty times pUwed in avreat. lie 
was foraed at last to leave tba regi- 
m^t en acaonnt of bis debts, and 



was seal by lus fa^r to the oobny 

of Cayenne. In tba year 16S8 ha rat 

antboT' At last, in a maonsbiny lumaa to Vranee, leaving no very im« 

nifbt. the 2dd September }894i Ma^ proved ebaraetar behind him. At but 

d e matael l a da ftlorall, wbo slai^ in a na aama to tba aavalry establisb«ant 

room by herself, heard bar window at Sanaiw^ aemmanded by General 

broken open. She sprang terrided de Morall. A aonaesian that sprung 

from bar bed, and saw a dark figure op between the aaousad and a wanan 



enveloped in a wantla i the mtrud^ 
rusbed upon ber, tore tba nightdress 
from b^ perspn, cast ber on the 
ground, and in spite of bar resistonaa, 
attempted to bind bar, aavared ber 
with blows, and $(tsf tba utmost »- 
tremity of outrage, iniietad a wound 
with some sharp antUng lAStnuneiit 
on the upper part of berTaff* On the 
approach of Miss Allan, bar English 
governess, be left ber, and effeated bis 
esd^ as be had antm^, by the win- 
dow. In the raaenlijrbt, Mademoi* 
selle de Morell reeognuad Da la Ean- 
ciere. But it was evidently iaspassi- 
bla for any parson to get tba anony- 
mous letters to tb^ dastinatian, or to 
have eommitted the desperate antraffe 
now diacribed, without soma aanfa- 
derates; and these are stated to be 
Samuel, the footman, and ihe chamber- 
m^d Genier. Samn^ is that eom- 
monplaaa-loofcing man who aeems 
very cabn and unaoneamad, If bia 
do^ad manner be not altogmar as- 
sumed ; and Genier is that overHbaas- 



of veiy dubious fimaa, was not ealcu* 
lated to brigbtan bis reputatioB. Tbia 
was the nasitioB ha oacuiuad whan 
Madwa da Morell aad her daughter 
want to resida at ianmua. In liM 
bis abavaater see m s to have improved, 
and ba wu invited to the general's 
bause, which before this time (it la 
naceaiaiy to remark) had been da^ 
Ingad with anonymoiu letters, filled 
with warnings ai^unst various indimf 
duals, and aecasionalfy with threatens 
ings and aoraplaints. Thaae anonyr 
BURia letters wave now redoubled; 
thair Qontaats aonsisted of requests 
for assignations with Madaasa de Me^ 
rail ( imputatioBs uf the grossest kind 
Oft her danghter ; and th^ dwelt par** 
tieubiriy on the debts of De la Roa- 
eiese, and ware generally ^gnad wiUi 
tba initials £. R. The s^le they were 
writtaa in waa the lowest and most 
vulgar possible. One n%ht tiie ge- 
neral, partly from the dMcleaiiree of 
his ibodly, and paetly fimm tba bad 
rrpntatian af Da la Sanaiera, sent a 
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young officer, Captain Jacquemhi, 
during a party at his house, to request 
him to leaye the room. De la Ron- 
ciere obeyed, without demanding any 
explanation of thu extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. 

Two days after, he was observed 
lurking near the general's house ; and 
Samuel was seen slipping out to him. 
He was dressed in an upper cloak, and ' 
had a cap on ; but others had seen him 
at the identioU time in iiill uniform in 
the theatre; in fact, he had entered 
into conversation with the general's 
family. On this very night the out- 
rage took place in the bedroom of 
Mademoiselte de Morell. The. moon 
shone bright ; and in spite of her ter- 
ror, which incapacitated her from 
screaming or giving an alarm, she re- 
cognised Lieutenant de la Ronciere. 
The family, notwithstanding, conceals 
the occurrence, and goes to an evening 

non the follovring day : nay more, 
ease her mother the young lady 
joins in a quadrille I ! 

In the mean time, young D'Estouillv, 
who takes a deep interest in Marie de 
Morell, and is a fiiend of the general's, 
receives an anonymous letter denoun- 
cing him as a coward and a scoundrel. 
He pronounces De la Ronciere the 
author of it at once, and challenges 
him. De la Ronciere accepts the 
challenge, and wounds his adversary. 
Some time afterwards, however, he is 
driven into a* comer, and told, that 
after the most searching enquiiy the 
authorship of the letters is proved 
against him, and he — bursting into 
tears— in order to spare his fother's 
feelings, who has suffered so much on 
his account already, and in hopes that 
no farther notice will be taken, con- 
fesses that he vnrote the letters. He 
hoped that, in the course of time, the 
real author vronld be discovered. He 
now also pn^esses, that he was entire- 
ly ignorant of the contents of the let- 
ters, or he would never have cenfessed 
himself the author of such infamous 
productions. 

After these transactions, De la Ron- 
ciere left Saumur and went to Paris, 
to which he was soon after followed 
by Samuel, who was turned away from 
the general's house. But on the very 
day of his departure, and after both 
were settled in Paris, anonymous let- 
ters still arrived, dated indeed firom 
Paris, but with the post-mark of Sau- 
mur. A prosecution is commenced 



against De la Ronciere, and he is taken 
into custody; but still there is no ces- 
sation of the anonymous letters. Many 
of them are sinied ; some with the full 
name, but with the letter s instead of 
c — De la Roufiere. Mademoiselle de 
Morell, who in the mean time has also 
come to Paris, has a letter thrown into 
her carriage, and receives a severe 
bbw on the arm : her persecutions do 
notecase. 

A letter firom the accused to Cap- 
tain Jacauemin is produced, in which 
is the following passage : — ^^ She is a 
girl of the most makvoknt disposition, 
and was in love with somebody. When 
the consequences could no longer be 
concealed, she was forced to confiBss 
her condition to her parents; and they, 
to save their daughter's reputation, 
accuse me of this incredible crime." 

De la Ronciere savs he had beard 
of strifes and quarrellings in the fa- 
mily, on which ne grounded his beUef 
of JLidemoiseUe Morrell's situation. 

At half-past four, the first sitting 
was siupended, after an examination 
of Samuel and Genier, who denied all 
knowledge whatever, and is resumed 
at dght o'clock. 

Toe crowd is even greater than it 
was in the morning. Two hours be* 
fore the trial was resumed, the benchea 
are crowded as before by eager spec- 
tators, who fill every comer, up to the 
ludge's chair. There is scarcely room 
left for the witnesses in the cause. 

The president asks De la Ronciere 
if he wishes to add any thing to the 
statements he made in the morning. 
He declines ; he will only suggest the 
physical impossibility of his g^ing in 
at Mademoiselle de Morell's window. 
The president asks him if he means to 
abide by the follovring words in one oi 
his declarations, ** The family De Mo- 
rell wish to force me into a marriage 
with theur daughter?" He answera 
that that was probably their fdan, but 
he can^vance no proof. 

The president forUier asks him if 
he has any other observations to make. 
Hepoints to his counsel. 

The president asks him if he intends 
to ascnbe the anonymous letters to 
any one else. 
** Yes." 

"To whom?" 

"To Mademoiselle de Morell her- 
self." (Great sensation.) 
* " On what do you found this asser- 
tion?" 
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" On the teetimony of the servant, 
and close investigation.*' The case is 
then proceeded with in the usual 
course. 

Greneral de Morell, the father of the 
accuser, is now called. He is evidently 
in great pain, and the weakness of his 
voice makes it necessary to have all 
his answers repeated. On being asked 
if he was informed of the occurrences 
in the bed-room of his daughter on the 
morning of the 24th, he answers, 
that his wife had told him. He went 
up to his daughter*s room, but found 
her in such a state as rendered all 
further enaniry at that time impo8« 
sible : he himself, also, was too much 
horrified. For other details, he re- 
ferred the court to a letter he had 
written, for he was too feeble to give 
his evidence by word of mouth. The 
president read the letter. It bore the 
superscription *^ Outrage,** and was as 
follows : — 

*^ A monster has broken into mv fa- 
mily to cover it with shame and in- 
famy. His outrage will destroy us all. 
I will summon strength to recount the 
circumstances. This hell-bom mon- 
ster entered my daughter's room and 
effected his fiendish purpose, in spite 
of the resistance of my unhappy child. 
The monster triumphed in the misery 
he inflicted. He wrote all the accom- 
pan3ring letters. These proofs could 
destroy him^-could briuj? him to the 
scaffold ; but the honour of my daughter 
forced me to keep silence, a bitterer 
pang to me than death. Marie ! loved 
Marie ! innocent and wretched sacri- 
fice ; poor lamb, so ruthlessly assailed; 
thy father*s heart shall never fail thee ; 
there wilt thou ever find a shelter: 
but thb last shelter will fail thee soon, 
for shame and sorrow have broken 
it!** 

The reading of the letter created a 
deep sensation in the audience. The 
general himself seemed agitated by 
these harrowing recollections during 
its perusal. He covered his face with 
his hands. The looks of the accused 
continue unchanged. 

Premdent,—''CBl\ Madame de Mo- 
rell.** (Great anxiety.) 

An arm-chatr is brought in. Ma- 
dame de Morell approaches slowly : a 
black veil conceals her features. 

President^ (gently.)—" Collect your- 
self, madam; take courage, and endea- 
vour to tell the gentlemeu of the jury 
what you know." 

* VOL. LI. MO. CCCXX. 
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Madame de Morell, in a weak and 
tremulous voice, relates the events 
vrith which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. 

President, — " Do you think the pri- 
soner intended to commit a murder, or 
a crime of another nature. 

Madame de Morell, — " I do not 
know.** 

President, (embarrassed.) — "Did you 
not endeavour, madam, to ascertain by 
enquirv — hj questions which it was 
natural, which it was your duty to 
ask?** 

Madame de MoreU, — *'You must 
make allowance, my lord, for my po- 
sition — My daughter — she*s but six- 
teen years old — ^the education I have 
given her — her innocence — her*' 

President, — " But didn*t your daugh- 
ter teU you in direct terms the nature 
of the outrage ?*• 

Madame de MoreU, — " She spoke of 
it: that she was struck — bitten — 
wounded.** 

President, — " "Did you examine those 
wounds?** 

Madame de Morell, — ** Only on one' 
place — on the arm.'* 

President, — "And what did you find 
there?** 

Madame de Morell, — " A bruise, and 
a bite.** 

President, — "Were you not informed 
that your daughter was also wounded 
on other parts of the body ?** 

Madame de MoreU, — '' Not for a 
fortnight or three weeks. She confessed 
to me that she had not told me all; 
that she might not add to my affliction. 
She then informed me that she had 
received wounds on other parts of the 
person.** 

President, — " And you sent for phy- 
sicians to see the wounds — to heal 
them?*' 

Madame de MoreU, — ^"I mentioned 
them to Dr Becoeur; but he did not 
examine them.** 

President, — "Did you not do so 
yourself?" 

Madame de MoreU, — " No, my 
loid." 

President. — " Did not your daughter, 
two or three days after, go to a Iwll ? " 

Madame de AforeU.--'' Yes : I re- 
quested her to go, and the poor child 
collected her strength to obey me.*' 

President'-'' Did she dance ?** 

Madame de MoreU.--" Yes." 

President, — " Did she leave the party 
at an earlier hour than usual ? ** 
3b 
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Madam ^ Mor^tt^' Yes : sb^ nc- 
Qompani^ m^ hoi^ at eleven oVlocL** 

After ^ iew less n^terigl ^uestipns, 
Madame de Morell seemed to be ex* 
bausted, and took b«r seat bjr tbe side 
of her busban4« 

Miss AUent ^ young l»dy*s gp* 
yerness, was called. 

She neither heard the crash of tb9 
window oi} tbe 2dd September, nor 
any »lar^. S^e thought she beard 
voices as of people wbisperipg together- 
Sbe knpclf ^a at the door, and in a &F 
minutes it was opened. She saw no** 
bpdjr escaping. The ypvng la4y jay 
on tbe ground blee4iDg from the nose i 
but she saw no wound e^cpt tbe ^n^rk 
of a bite on tb« wrist* T^^ president 
asked if she bad ^ light? She said the 
moon was shining. The president 
enqmred if tV PPon sbone so bright 
that she could see the mark of the bite 
distinctly f She replied that she did 
not see it t^ieo, but on the following 
day. The young lady had iminedjately 
oaQied De la R^noiere as the perpetra- 
tor. The president asked why fik$^ 
whose charge the yo^ng lady wm in, 
did not call for assistance P She said, 
with true English apathy, *^ I did not 
think of it." (Astonishment.) 

It now If aats a quarter to twelve. 
There is a pause in the proceedings 
A large easy^^b^ir, d la VoUfUrt^ is 
brought in for the accommodation fd 
Mademoiselle de JVforel). Twelve 
Strikes. The president requests the 
audience to preserve perfect silence on 
the appearance of the accuser, anfl 
every noise is in#l4nt)y husbed. Tl^ 
yopog lady i« in^pduced, supporteji 
byaAobl^tendftPl. Two other fismJsli^ 
follow. She walks slowly, but firmly, 
^nd sits down, without ^ny •ppi^'ent 
embarrassment in tbe e»#y •chair. jBb^ 
turns towards the jury. Her voice ifi 
weak, but without » tremor. Her 
words betniy no lawardemotipp. She 
appears in full possession of ber powerf . 
The utm^t silence preraUs in tb^ vast 
assemblage ; and every one listens Po 
Wtcb the lightest wbispwf, though 
many are too far removed to h^ir fi 
#ylleble of wb»t is going on. 

She d«»cribei tbe nootumi} outrage 
the sam« as we have alr^y b«ard. 
The president puts s^arehing qutslio^s 
on ev^ry point of ber statement, wtoieh 
she aoswfn with tb^ utmoit clmness. 
But when he asked h«r to what fiitent 
tbe outrage p«Qee«d£d, sb0 wa^ siknt. 
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During her vis^ to Paria, lifter sh^ bad 
left S^mnur, she lm4 beei^ struck on 
the arm with ^ stic)^— but H bad |^ 
no mark. 

President, (splemnly,)— " Ar^ jrpu 
certain that the individual whp ass ail ed 
you in ypuf b^-room iras De la Jlon* 
ciere?'' 

JjIademoisfUe de MoreU^ (without 
hesitation.) — '^ I am iwrtfun it was 

Preeidenf, — **In^d pot remind you 
pf the lawful responsibility you throw 
pn tbe accused bv this dl^chM^on. 
Vpu know th^ full conseq^enpes of 
ypur ^ssertipn. Did ypu know hiin 

MiidemMk de ilforfi?.— "ftwM 
he." 

Preetdenf* — " On two opp«sion» you 
withheld your confidence from JOUf 
mother— nrst, when you did not h#ve 
her sent for on the night of tb« oecof - 
rence; and secondly, when you dl4 
not tell her pf the wpunds ypn bsd re- 
ceived* When did you speak to her 
ftbout them^" 

Mqdm<n$eU$ de MoreU,^''yn^n 
they were healed.*' 

Preeidenf. — **Wb«n tlity wer^ e** 
amined, were they i^b^y hpaled?" 

MademomUe de Mora.--'' Yes." 

The president asks Pe 1a t^mk^ 
to »t^d up. '^lipok M the priipn^j 
and say if you know him." 

MademoiseUede MoreU turns shiMi4y 
round, and looks at D« la ftpnei^r^y 
and says, with firmnesa, '^ Yess ^ ^^WW 
bm" (G»*at agitation.) 

PresidefU*'—'^?Ti9im»t what b»ve 
you to say in anawer to this ?" 

De la Hom^.--'' Belbre God M^ 
men, I declare this acous^tion to he 
fidael" 

President.-^' What fm be theobjeet 
of making a false accusation ?" 

J}$ la Bwdere.^'^ I know npt^bat 
Mademoisella de MoreU*s ohi^( <W^ 
be in aeousing me (^ a de t e ete M p 
cHme which I never amnmitted.** 

Preiideni,—^^ Do you supime it am 
arise from hatred?" 

De la Ronciere.'-^^ I bare B#f«r ii^ 
jur^ tbe family De Moi«)l, and can- 
not imagine what motive Aey can 
have fbr endi^vouring to d«stvpy me.** 

TheAd9oea(e 0//keA0ausd.—''l}om 
MademoiseUe de MoreU know the efiset 
of her declaration ? ** 

PreetdenL^-^l inpnessed it op bar 
aa solemnly aa I cpdd. Coniuhr, 
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jTpuQg lady «- Is it not possible that 
some other person than De la Eonciere 
committed the assault ? " 

Mademmelle 4$ MoreU, — "Noj it 
was he." 

Prendent — " You abide by that an» 
swer?" 

Mademois^Ue de MoreS, (firmly.)-^ 
"Yes." 

Here the sitting closed ; apd tbi! ac? 
cuser was conducted put amid the 
deepest agitation of the sp^tators. T}^ 
president ordered silence^ which v^s 
immedijdtely restored. Mademoiselle 
de Morell is pow lool^at pnore closely. 
She 18 tall, well-made, apd prettier 
th^n could have beep expected fropi 
ber state of l^tb. She saluted seve- 
ral people w^om she recogpised ^ s))e 
passed — when the court rosp it wa# 
ope o clock in the morning. 

On the following day, at elevoR 
p^clock in the mor^mg, the coppours^ 
|s greater than ever, especia)lv of the 
ladies. Madame Dowal, the celebrated 
actress, had begged a ticket of admis- 
sion frop^ the president, on behalf of 
the drama- It peed not be mentioned 
that Victor Hugo was among tbp 
audience. 

The accused shed tears, apd only 
Plastered bimse)f by a great effi^rt ^ 
bis old f;^jier slfook him by tlie hand 
in passing the bar. General de More)! 
seems unwell ; his wife sits beside hiip. 
The yell which she h^d worn over her 
fa^e ycstmtiay is now throwp back> 
apd disploses ^ne, expressive features — 
stamjped with dj^P melancl^ol^. Tbs 
examination of the wi tnessess is enter- 
ed on. The first witness is ^b^ 
de Morell, a child of thirtcfep yearji 
of age. The second is Guicl^et. pb^ 
servant of Dr Becpeur. He )iad 4^- 
companiied )ii8 mistress to the hopse pf 
General de MoreU op the eveping pf 
the 23d of September, ^d while ]}p 
W^ted for her at the front dppr, l)e s^w 
a tall m^, in ^ grey surtout and cppf- 
mon- looking cap, approacl) the hops#. 
Be s^sepied to be on the watch, and 
went close to Mademoiselle de Mprel)*« 
window. He evep stood op tiptoe tp 
get a better view into her uporo. 'f wp 
woipen passed at the time. One m4^ 
" Look, there's M^psiepr De la Rpn- 
flier» " The other answered, I thipjf, 
»*So it }8." Ipjpvxlktely after thif, 
Si^p^el vept up to bWi wi sa}d, »p 
^ he cpuld hear td^i, ^ Madaipe ^e 
Monell gpes to the tbieafre to-nig)»t; 



the carriage is coming round; don't 
try it to-night.'* The cairiage passed, 
and Sapiuel returned to him and said, 
" What's to be done now P " On which 
Pe la Eonciere answered, *' X know ^ 
way to settle matters/' The witpes§ 
^1^ he h^d only seen De la ^oncier^ 
opce, and did pot know b}m ; but th^ 
women had said it was he. WJjo tji« 
women were he did not know. 

Samuel declares that on (hat even- 
ing he was ill in bed, and briiigs hi^ 
feUow-servant Philibert to prpve it; 
^d ^t that very time Genera) de Mor 
fell himself Jiad seen De ]^ ^pciert 
at the theatre in uniform. Contrar 
dictiops on a)! sides, which nol^y 
pap reconcile! 

Monsieur d'Estouilly Js called— ^ 
handspme voung map pf seven-apdr 
twenty. His planner is firm, and h^ 
aeenfs confidept pf the truth of all h^ 
'^^ "^ "^ P'Estouilly 

0^9 Mad<^ 

ome person 

i suspicion^ 

t)je yo^ng 

suspiciop*. 

ir, when hp 

ledisagr^cr 

ab)e matter of tl^^ anonnnops li^tters ; 

bpt the general pressed him tp vejfxmn. 

J^e therefore determmed tp cm He }a 

l^onciere out ; bpt when De la ^nV 

/cjerp liad received M^ challenge, h^ 

c^me tp him ajt the restaur^teur*s, wjm 

t)^ letter ip Ms hand, and said— l^f^ 

crying, half kneelipg— he w^ Vf^nor 

cept In the ^fiair of tjie anqnymou^ 

haters; tliat somebody l^d im^t#te4 

Sis hai^d— npthipg was eftsier-^tlwi^ 
e himself could Mi^^<^ ^^¥ b^ hf 
chose. B}4 the chajlepge fipally w^ 
accepted; at first De la ^p^ierf»*p 
secopd, Ber^il, refused to a^ M 
D*(^uiUy requested b^n to do so f^ 
^ favour tp fjiflo, spying, gq pnt w^ 
^im to pblige me, or wsf sb^U 1^ fi>rppd 
tQ giv<^ h'm ^ ^r PJ^o s<^zp^. 
derail tl^pn pppseptedr A^W t^ 
dpe), op tlMS 1st of Dec(9n|beri De 1^ 
R^pcier» pppfjpsfed ^^efy thjpgj Mllf 
jip^wgotber tblpgs, s^d to D'&topflly, 
^^ thopgh I sfruck ^fui threate^ }^ 
I could pot get )ier to f^ tb^ sM fM 
ftpt like yo»/* Grpat debates ta^fm 
junoug the copnsel on this wi^JflwV 
liyidence ; bi^t tl^y «pdipg m ^tMog. 
The two seconds, Albert Mi 
^r^l, lifitk oncers ip the dragoons, 
ATp e^^n^^^ ^n^ g|ve m pew vafAfr 
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madon. Captain Jacquemin, who had 
been directed to turn De la Ronciere 
out of the general's house, is next 
summon^. After some questions by 
the court, and some warm words be- 
tween the witness and one of the advo- 
cates, whose words of examination 
offended the young soldier, the counsel 
for the prosecution proceeds with his 
queries. ' 

OdMon Barrot "What is your 

opinion of the morals of the accused ?** 

Jacquemin^ (smiling.)^" I confess 
I make great allowance foryoun^ men 
!n regard to debts and beauties. ^^(A 
laugh.) 

OdiUqn Barrot, — "I have now a 
question to ask of this witness, but it 
refers to a matter of such importance, 
that if he feels it would in any way be 
a breach of confidence to answer it, I 
shall not persist in putting it. I ask 
him, has he not heard from a friend of 
De la Ronciere, that he had lent hira 
a rope-ladder of his (the prisoner's) 
own making? — (Sensation.) 

Jacquemin explains that Ambert— > 
a mutual friend of his and the prisoner — 
had told him that he had borrowed a 
Yope-ladder from De la Ronciere, and 
that De la Ronciere understood how to 
make them. The president asks for 
what purpose he had borrowed the 
rope-ladder? The witness, instead of 
answering, laughed — an operation in 
which the audience joined so heartily, 
that it required some effort to restore 
them to a condition befitting the occa- 
sion. De la Ronciere exphdned that 
he had often seen rope-ladders in his 
father's house, and had copied them for 
his amusement; he had also seen ti^em 
on board ship, on his voyage to and 
fW)m Cayenne. 

Eliza Rouant, who is designated in 
the prociS'Verbid as the corifidente of 
the prisoner, dqiosed that he lived in 
her house in Saumur, and she could 
prove that he did not leave his room 
on the night of the 2dd-24th Septem- 
ber — when the outrage was committed. 
She is six-and-twenty years old ; mo- 
desdy dressed, and remarkably good- 
lookmg. She declares that she had 
kept the door locked that night, and it 
was impossible he could have gone 
out. Tlus alibi is vigorously impugned. 
— The second day's sitting terminates 
at six o'clock. 

On the next day, the crowd is as 
great as ever. Ghuders and buOders 
are examined about the broken panes, 
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and the possibility of getting in at the 
window. The mayor of Saumur is 
examined as to the character of the 
sisters Rouant. He says they are 
girls who certainly make themselves 
talked about, but are not so bad as to 
make them unworthy of credit. After 
a short pause, the handwriting of the 
letters is examined. It is evident that 
all fourteen are written by the same 
person — a light, practised, elegant 
hand. One of these letters, addressed 
to D'Estouilly, and subscribed ^ Marie 
de Morell," is in a light, free hand, 
vrithout any attempt at disguise. The 
others are evidently counterfeit. The 
writing of De la Ronciere is then ex- 
amined — and it is a fine bold hand, 
and not the least like the writing of 
the letters. 

Physicians are then examined as to 
the state of health of Mademoiselle 
de Morell. The nurse also, Madame 
Dutrobert, is questioned as to the 
youn^ lady's wounds. She says she 
perceived a scar on the upper part of 
the leg, which only a wound vrith 
some sharp instrument could produce. 
She saw no other scars. The physi- 
cians agree in this statement. TTiey 
state that the young lady is not subject 
to somnambulism nor catalepsy — her 
whole disease arises from the nerves, 
which are affected at stated periods. 
Moreover, they maintain that she is 
never deprived of her senses, but that 
her body only suffers. Remove the 
nervous attack, and she is in perfect 
health. When all the witnesses had 
been examined, the court rose. On 
the next meeting, which was more 
crowded than any of the others, when 
the President said— " Odillon Barrot, 
counsel for the prosecution, is in pos- 
session of the court," there was a 
move in the assemblage of the most 
intense expectation, followed imme- 
diately by the profoundest silence. 
The great pleader turned towards the 
jury and began — 

*• I, whose whole life has been de- 
voted to the sacred duty of defending- 
the accused, see myself here to-day — 
a dreadful exception — God grant it 
may be the last ! — compelled to ndae 
my voice in aid of a prosecution. But 
deeply as I detest the crime, and firmly 
as I am persuaded of the prisoner*s 
fifuOt, I shall not forget that the charge 
I advance is an appalling one, and 
that his condemnation should proceed 
from the calm and deliberate jud^meoty 
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aod not from the influence of a pa8« 
sionate indignation/* Here the orator 
Rave a description of the De Morell 
&mily — ^the honourable character of 
the father — the excellent mother, and 
the education of the chUdren. These 
he contrasted with the character and 
principles of De la Ronciere. He was 
no gambler — ^he frequented no coffee- 
houses — he led a retired life — and yet 
he bore an evil reputation ; for his dis- 
position and immoralities were known. 
At nine-and-twenty he had served in 
four or five different regiments. He 
was sent to Cayenne, and returned no 
whit improved. He had heaped sor- 
row and suffering on his father*s grey 
hairs. The orator had ransacked the 
orderly books to discover the origin of 
his bad reputation. At one time he 
had cudgeled a stableman nearly to 
death ; at another he had galloped 
over women and children ; he bullied 
the poor ; he insulted the authorities. 
If any mischief was done, people said 
at once, ** 'tis De la Ronciere. And 
this was the case with the anonymous 
letters. The orator then went over 
the circumstances detailed by the wit- 
nesses, and pressed them on the jury, 
with eloquent remarks on each. After 
liis narrative of facts, he proceeds to 
meet what he supposes will be the ar- 
guments for the defence. **'Tis a 
wanton,** they will say — " a girl who 
would hide her shame — who wishes to 
force herself on me as a wife.*' This 
was the plan they meant to follow. 
They sent to Samuel in prison to ask 
him if Mademoiselle de Morell had 
not been enceinte f When the accu- 
sed was asked on what he g^unded 
this infamous imputation, he answered 
coldly, *' I thought it likely ; because 
I was told she had frequent quarrels 
with her parents about ner conduct." 
The orator dwells on the cold-blooded 
atrocity of such an accusation, and 
recognises in the author of it a man 
who all his life has been the foe of 
innocence, and who now, in the temple 
of justice, endeavours to complete tiie 
sacrifice he had commenced on the do- 
mestic hearth. *' What ! " he exclaims, 
turning to the prisoner, **you could, 
not de^d yourself without accusing 
jrour victim ? but it is for us to speak 
m thunder to your conscience, that a 
child has accused you ; that her accu^ 
sation is corroborated by your own 
confessions, and by the evidence of 
your conirades. If this child has not 
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invented the dreadful accusation — if 
the &ncF of a maiden of sixteen has 
not proauced these hellish machina- 
tions— if there is not here some intrigue 
so utterlv atrocious as to be incredible 
— ^if in these walls, in the face of jus- 
tice, she has spoken truth — ^if she has 
not loaded her youth vrith the most 

railing perjury — ^if she is credible — 
if, in short, she is not a monster, 
ffou must be guUty /'* 

He then gives a slight sketch of the 
girFs history, and closes it in these 
words — "She says I know he is the 
man — and it is impossible to disbelieve 
her; but we are asked to believe her 
to be the guilty* party — that she her- 
self wrote those anonymous letters— 
that she herself planned all those com- 
binations — that she wrote to her mo- 
ther in the name of a young officer, 
asking a rendezvous — that to another 
young officer she made unblushing 
declarations. She saw the confusion 
produced by those letters in her family 
— ^the grief, the agony of her nearest 
friends, and secretly laughed at it alL 
She has driven two officers to a duel ; 
she has written the letters in the lan- 
guaf^e, not of a soldier, but of a drunken 
suttler, reeking with the atmosphere 
of pot-houses and taverns. She, a young 
maiden of sixteen years old, has trodden 
aU sense of decency under foot She 
has scattered despur around, and 
caused unsufferable grief — and then, 
on the very summit of these atrocitiest 
she places herself in triumph, and, in 
the delirium of her joy, peals forth ii 
hymn of rejoicing. AU these things 
were done — accoraing to the accused 
— by the purest and most innocent of 
ffirls — by one who, in her own home, 
IS only known as an angel of gentle- 
ness and goodness. And on what does 
this accusation gpround itself f on the 
comparison of handwritings — a valu- 
able proof! — (Agitation in the crowd 
— a slight laugh.) — In every heart 
glows an energetic contradiction to 
such a baseless absurdity. By heaven ! 
I deal not in sarcastic remarks when 
such tremendous interests are at stake, 
but I cannot suffer to pass unnoticed 
the contemptible pretensions of tiiose 
examiners of writings.** Here he gives 
many instances in which the best 
judges have been mistaken, and then 
goes on to the letters themselves to 
prove, from internal evidence, that it 
was impossible for any daughter to 
have wntten them to her parents. 
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" 1 ask you now, Gentlem^ of thfe 
Jtirt— fot yon ar6 falhers— 4f a han- 
dled of those cOmpafers of Itaihdwf it- 
liig eathe to you and said that atie of 
these letters, which tji-eatheall the im- 
f UHty of vice— t^hich rtmitid rtie only 
of the basest and most demded Of 
ifldti — that those words, whieh themOst 
practised dramatist eoiild only with 
difflciilty invent, as eharacterist!c Of 
the corruption and Wickedness of the 
htiman heart— if all the Judges of 
handwritihg in the world were to tell 
you thit these Were the Composition 
of your daughter— of yOUr child of 
Sbtteen years of age — brought up at 
your Side — ^linbueawith the strongest- 
principles of virtue and relidon, would 
you not say to them — No! it is Impos- 
sible! No! you have lied! You Would 
S&yltwith the feelings of fathers— but 
frou Would say it with truth knd JuS- 
Ice." — (^ravo, rn'/he assemhloffe-^mihe 
qf the jury shed tears.) — The orator 
reads some of the letters, remarking on 
them as he proceeds. The fbllowing 
Is one of them, whicli We quote as a 
Specimen of their general style : — 
"Well! — you scorn me^ and laugh at 
my letters ! but the catastrophe will 
shoW you that I airi more to be dreaded 
than yOti suppose. I must summon 
all my hatred to be atle to say to you, 
wretdied father ! I forced my way into 
your daughter's chamber — the noise 
of the crashing window-panes awaked 
fcer — she sprang from her bed — I 
sdzed her in my arms, and nearly 
strangled he^ with a napkin* tn fear 
and terror she sank senseless to. the 
ground. It was then that I satiated 
my revenge with her blood, and with 
her honour. \^en I had made her a 
thii\g to be despised and shuddered 
at, I left her, unnoticed as 1 had en- 
tered. Ha ! what a night it Was ! — In 
three days hence 1 shafl have left Sau- 
mur. When I reach Paris yoh shall 
hear of the wench's shame — here, she 
is still undetected. I dread the likidg 
that these swine of Saumur have for 
you and my comrades, who have al- 
ways treated ine so iU. 

The orator finds full sympathy with 
the audience when he maintains that 
this letter was never written by Ma- 
demoiselle de Mofell. 

\^ flut the impossibiiitjr,** he continues, 
" does not consist in this, that a chUd 
could not have written spch %oras — 
there tUre cii'camstanoes m the letters 
which only Uie prisoner himself could 



know. They speak of the revenge he 
WiH take for the insults of the father, 
and dnnotmce the duel before It took 
blace. Did Marie know of these 
things f Did she krioW that De la 
Ronciere rtust leave Saumur j that his 
f-dle on that stage was ended f Will it 
be maintained that the girl Wounded 
herself with her own htind in order to 
support her accusatioti f Was she not 
in perfect health before the 24th Sep- 
tember, and is she not now bowed 
down by a terrible disease f But all 
these— even the illness, Was to be deni- 
ed. In the Instriictlohs, at least, this 
doubt wfls Started, but now we hear of 
it no more. Iti this most iiifamous 
defence it was Intended to implicate 
the girrs parents themselves as her 
assistants m her deceit Yes! that 
heart-broken father, bent down to the 
groilnd beneath the weight Of mi- 
sery — liiinerved, and powerless — he 
planhed it all, and was his daughter's 
guide — her father, who would have 
given his life to save the happiness 
and honour of his child — her mother, 
whose tears and sohs awakened so 
powerfully the feelinjgs of this assem- 
bly 1 This line of dewnce was planned 
and consulted oh — but now it has to 
be foregone. Such a defence may be 
thought of when people are alone. 
They may say to themselves, we will 
accuse the parents, and say the girl is 
enceinte ; but in the presence of Justice 
truth appears, and shows the infamy 
of havinjg had recourse to such inven- 
tions* The feeling of shame is then 
stronger than the instinct of defence. 
To what calumnies will you now re- 
sort? What suspicions will you now 
excite f Oh I we find now that Marie 
has no accomplices ; that she alone 
has conducted the whole plot. But it 
was not enough for her to cOmmit this 
wickedness for its own sake; she most 
have some end in view. And there- 
fore they accuse her of wishinff to hide 
her disgrace bv securinff a husband at 
aby price : stud De la Ronclere is the 
man* £ut yet she does not prevent 
her father from turning him from the 
house, nor now does she keep back her 
family from fhe threshold ofthis court. 
Does she hring him to this bar that 
sh^ may — marked and branded-^-caftt 
herself into his arms as a wife f The 
plea of madness was now the only one 
that remained to them, hut oven this 
was speedily renMred ; in her lucid 
intervals the girl la rational and ooiA- 
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posed. Yea more^ by an extraordioary 
kind of compensatioD, she has then a 
double portion of intellect ahd strength, 
We saw^ her here in our presence^ and 
were amazed at her firmness and the 
force and precbion of her words. Look, 
on the other hand, at the accused: you 
see him hesitating, timid, conscience- 
strnek. To escape from justice he 
confesses himself guilty, and this he 
now pretends was to spare his father's 
feelings. It was for no object of the 
kind, but to avoid the punishment that 
the letters in the hands of the king's 
advocate would bring down upon his 
head.*' Odiilon Carrot now triumph- 
antly refutes all the evidence brought • 
lorirard for the defence^ and winds 
Up with the following peroration i^ 
** Gentlemen, the unhappiest day of 
my life woold be that in which I 
should contribute to the condemnation 
of tbe innocent* But in this case» I 
declare to you mr conscience is ai 
rest. No choice is Utt to me but to 
condemn either Marie de Morell or 
the accused. As a manias a father 
—listening to evidence and the con- 
victions of my judgment^ I cannot 
hesitate, tientleraen, my task b done. 
Tho issue now abides with you. 
France^ perhaps the world, expects 
your decision with anxiety. Tbb is 
not a mere interest of a familT — a do- 
mestic story ; this is a high lesson of 
morality. It rests with yon to give a 
new security to the sacredness of pri- 
Tate life, which has in this case been 
BO fearfully assailed. Each period of 
history has its own characteristics. 
We know the peculiarities of the 
times of Louis the Fifteenth, of the 
Regency, of the Empire. The first 
concealed their grossness under a 
brilliant show — a deceptive glitter ; 
the last directed all its passions to the 
pursuit of military fan^ie. In our own 
time, there seems to have sprung up 
a sort of what may be called tbe 
poetry of crime : strong sensations 
are sought for at all hazards. The 
moral feelings are destroyed, and 
crimes are perpetrated for which ex- 
perience has no name. In sueh a 
state ot things, it devolves on huBian 
laws — of which you are her© the re- 
presentatives — to give to the Divine 
commands a firm support, and to 
society a startling lesson; to bear up 
the ark of justice amid the univerfttl 
deluge, and <mbr new i^gea of 
Batety to the domestic hearth. Thia 



utihappy child — thb unhai>py family 
— 1 speak no longer of their station 
or of iheii" wealth—for now they are 
objects of compassion to the poorest 
and most abject— shall not leave these 
walls dbhonoured, into which a re- 
gard for their honour has oonducted 
them ; or from henceforward it will 
be known, that there are crimes for 
which justice has no punishment, as 
time has no alleviation. Gentlemen, 
1 know, I feel, you will do your duty." 

Tbe orator is saluted on resuming 
hb seat with loud and repeated accla- 
mations. Tbe family De Morell gather 
round him, and tbauk him with tears in 
their eyes. The bar press close io him 
to congratulate him on his speech. His 
oration lasted four hours and a half. 
Tbe president suspends the sitting. On 
resuming hb seat, a paper-maaer b 
introduced, who deposes that the 
paper of the anonvmous letters and of 
Mademobelle de Morell*s letter is one 
and tlie same! (Sensation.) After 
some unimportant business, the court 
adjourns ; and on the following morn- 
ing greater crowds than ever force 
their way into the hall ; and expecta- 
tion has reached its highest pitch, 
^hen tbe president, bowing to the 
advocate of the accused, says — *^ M. 
Chaix d*Estange has tbe word.** Im* 
mediately there b a dead silencej and 
the orator begins. 

'* When a miserable father came to 
me to ask me to undertake the defence, 
I was carried away by my prejudices, 
and used language of which I now 
bitterly repent. What! I said : un- 
dertake the defence of your son 1 No, 
for I feel that hb conouot it indefen* 
sible. It was my earnest wish, I add* 
ed indignantly, to have been selected 
for the prosecution. 'Twould be the 
happiest day of my life if I could 
bring vengeance on hb head 1 Thus 
did I say — alas I — barbarous, unjus- 
tifiable words 1 But, after a liule coa- 
Te^sttion, I perceived that I over- 
stepped my duty in repelling a defend- 
ant without giving him au opportunity 
of being h^d. Gentlemen, I have 
heard idl» examined all» weighed all, 
and 1 9oiU defend a nftan who b ui^ustly 
persecuted by a poweHul family, and 
if in danger of bein^ ui^'ustjly eon- 
^enmed by the force of pr^udke^*' 

He then invokes the JU17 to he db- 
}>a86ionatd in their vex^l» and he 
4oe6 Bd Imt tb« result. Hegivesan 
aceount pf the fatf^er of the accused. 
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Clement Comte de la Roncierey whom 
he describes as a soldier of the old 
sehooi — fixed — rigid ^severe ; — and 
exercising a baleful influence on the 
peculiar character of his son, by the 
narshness of his mode of treatment 
The father was unbending — the son sa* 
turnine and shy. — Hence arose his first 
irregularities. The remarks against 
his name^ in the regimental books^ 
were these,^" This young man might 
be the first of all— but he u fickle and 
idle." These continue the principal 
features of his character to the present 
hour, and come prominently forward 
in eTery part of the trial. The pleader 
then palliates his amours as youthful 
follies^ and suddenly proceeds to the 
dinner at General de Moreirs to which 
DelaRonciere was invited. But that 
is not ally he says. At table on that 
day» De la Ronciere sat by the side 
of Mademoiselle de Morell — a fiend 
beside an angel I Was it by chance 
he held that enyiable position ? Such 
things do not go by chance in the in- 
stance of youDg girls of sixteen, espe- 
cially in a garrison of which their fa- 
ther is in command. He proves that 
for several years the family De Morell 
had been tormented with anonymous 
letters, but formerly they were prin^* 
cipally occupied with the afiairs of 
Miss Allen* the English governess. 
He shows that De la Ronciere could 
have no personal interest in acting as 
he is now accused of doing ; and that, 
as an officer of good family, he might 
haye found less dangerous methods of 
annoyance than sending anonymous 
letters. Gentlemen, when, for eight 
months, this prosecution hung over 
him, and he was racking his brain 
to discover a motive for the proceed- 
ing, it is not unnatural that a thought 
occurred to him, ** perhaps they wish 
to force me into a marriage.** It was 
a foolish thought, and instantly dis- 
missed. No plot was required for 
such an object. The pleader then 
dwells on the impossibility of De la 
Ronciere having any accomplices, 
as he proves that he had not a franc 
in his possession. His supposed con- 
federate, Samuel, Is discovered, and 
dismissed from the house. He is in 
Paris, and Samuel follows him thither; 
and on the very day of his departure 
comes a letter, pointing him out as the 
accomplice, and namine five fhmcs as 
his reward I After this, does he still 
find aocomplioes? he who bribes them 



with so immense a sum, and then de- 
nounces them totheDe Morells? And 
these letters, though dated from Paris, 
are all posted at Saumur I What then 
does De la Ronciere do? Does he 
deny the accusation? Oh, no^he 
writes a full confession of his confe- 
deracy with the chambermaid and the 
footman, and signs it with his name 
in full, with only an " s" for **c" in 
Ronciere. Is this likely ? is it pos- 
sible? 

The pleader then adverts to his oral 
confession, and attributes it to the 
fickleness and frivolity of his character; 
he compares it to a eonfession extracted 
by torture. 

*' We come now, gentlemen, to this 
dreadful assault Fearful threatenings 
had been held out to the family De 
Morell, and should have nut them on 
thehr guard. And what did they do ? 
Doubtless they redoubled their vigi- 
lance ? Oh, no ; Mademoiselle conti- 
nued to occupy the upper story as 
before, with no one near her except 
her governess and her little brother. 
And De la Ronciere assaults her 1 For 
what end ? for revenge i Revenge of 
what ? Of the insults of which he him^ 
self was the author? Perhaps to re- 
venge himself for being dismissed the 
house on the eyening of the 21st. 
But before that Ume, letters had been 
received announcing the intended out- 
rage. All these suppositions, there- 
fore, fall to the ground, and there re- 
mains no conceivable motive for De 
la Ronciere to be guilty of the crime.** 
He proceeds to dilate on the impos- 
sibility of the whole story, and the ab- 
sence of proof. He mentions the dif- 
ference between the evidence of the 
mother and of the physicians. The 
daughter says there are two wounds 
— the physicians discover but one scar 
—and the mother must have been in- 
stantly informed of the wounds, for 
they are mentioned in the anonymous 
letters ; — and yet she nevpr examines 
them 1 But does the illness really 
proceed from this assault ? She bore 
up bravely — she went to a ball — she 
danced — the wounds were healed — and 
then, but not till then, this disease 
without a name takes possession of 
her! One of the physicians admits 
that it may proceed from the atuek, 
or from some other cause. Who can 
have been the perpetrator of all this» 
if it was ever really done? It Is im- 
possible to diTine. The acousaticm ia 
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peremptorjyand admits bnt one reply. 
There is no method of defence bnt a 
counter-accusation. It is a strug^gle 
for life or death on either side. If the 
prisoner is not conTicted, the family is 
condemned I 

He alludes now to the comparison 
of the handwriting, and argues against 
any conclusion against Mademoiselle 
de Morell's being the author of the 
letters, from the coarseness of the lan- 
guage in which they are written. A 
rirl who writes anonymous letters, and 
msgnises her hand, can also disguise 
her style. Cast but a glance on the 
character of this girl \ See how firmly 
she entered this court — how calmly she 
related the incidents in the bed-room 
-*she likes strong sensations — she is 
fond of the romantic and the wonder- 
fhl, and these are but the outbreaks of 
what has now settled down into a db- 
ease. Gentlemen, one CTening, some 
time ago, Mr Bryere, sub-intendant 
of Saumur, was passing the house of 
General de Morell about eleven 
o'clock. Madame de Morell beckon, 
ad to him to come in. He entered, 
and found her agitated. ** I was play- 
ing,** she said, *' when a man, in a 
dark mantle, applauded my perfor- 
mance under my window. My 
daughter went up stairs to her room, 
and saw the man cast away his mantle 
and spring into the river. Some fish- 
ermen drew him out and laid him on 
the bank.** M. Bryere endeavoured 
to calm Madame de Morell's agita- 
tion ; but on the following day she 
sent for him again. He found her in 
j^reater perplexity than before. ** My 
God !'* she said, '* I have this moment 
got an anonymous letter from the man 
who threw himself into the river! He 
says it is for my sake he did it, and 
that he is dying for love of me.** And 
was all th'is true? — Had any man 
really thrown himself into the water ? 
Enquiry was made in vain in all the 
smalltown of Saumur. No fisher- 
man had dragged any body from the 
river. The story was fabricated bv 
Marie de Morell, and disproved on all 
sides. This happened in Saumur. — 
Who was it that then destroyed the 
peace of Madame de Morell? Her 
daughter !— The diseased fancy that 
could see a man spring into the river, 
conld conjure np still more eztraordi- 
naiy delusions.*^ — (Sensation.) 

The great advocate, De Benyer, 
now appears. With thundering voice 
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and magnificent action, which it is 
impossible to describe, he goes over 
the whole case, and closes with these 
words : — '< I do not wish, gentlemen, 
to urge you to a verdict by passionate 
appeals — your path is dear before 
you. The Le Ronciere of Cayenne, 
the Le Ronciere returned to France, 
must be convicted. But permit me 
one observation. If Marie de Morell 
had in this struggle been unsuccessful, 
if you had condemned the girl of six- 
teen and acquitted De la Ronciere, 
then doubt not, that he, in the exulta- 
tion of his guilty triumph, and all 
honourable men in the extremity of 
their disappointment, would have call- 
ed to mind a sentence in one of the 
letters, ' of what use is it to love the 
good ?* '* 

[Universal applause followed the 
conclusion, and it was announced that 
the verdict would be pronounced at 
the ensuing sitting.] 

Cbaix d'Estange, on the following 
day, rose to repl v : — 

** It is a proud position when an in- 
nocent man, whom all the world has 
forsaken, relies upon his counsel as a 
dying man relies upon his spiritual ad- 
viser. I send him reconciled to God, 
says the priest — and I send him re- 
conciled to men, says the advocate— 
(Applause from all parts of the assem- 
blage — the president himself so mov- 
ed that he does not check it for some 
time.) — And therefore I expose my- 
self to the misconstruction of the preju- 
diced ; but my voice shall be heard, 
and the innocence of my client shall 
be acknowledged. Gentlemen, ye who 
are about to pronounce your doom on 
a point involved in such impenetrable 
mystery, lav your hands upon your 
breasts I If you had seen, as I have 
seen. Mademoiselle de Morell in the 
crisis of her disease — if you had seen 
her beholding visions of men leaping 
into rivers, and writing anonymous 
letters with declarations of attachment 
to her mother — if you weigh all these 
matters well — then speak as your duty 
bids you, calmly— solemnly. For me, 
I am perfectiy content. We expect 
life or death at your hands — I know 
you will give us ufe.** 

[There was a great murmur of ap- 
probation when the eloquent advocate 
sat down, and bnt one opinion of the 
extraordinary talent he had shown In 
the defence.] 
The president sums np with gr^ 
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deafness and itiiplrtiiLlity, atid at a 
duaH^r {^ast four the Jary retire to 
their i^ooni. The Court for ittany 
bout's is a sc^ue df the most iiveljr 
dmotion-sparties di&bus« the |)oihts bf 
thb case» aud ahxidus ey^s khe dil-ected 
to the ddot* through which the Jdry 
must rdturn. At last the bell rings at 
five thinutes past eleven^ and there is 
the deepest silddcti in a moment. Th^ 
^ury come ibto court, and each antious 
spectatoi' endeavours to decipher their 
Verdict fVoni the expression of theii^ 
fac^s. ddvefai of them are evident!)^ 
deeply aflfected. M. Mdhe^ forem^d 
of the Juryfi-eadsin ad^ar andaddible 
Vdlce the foll6md^ Words:— 

Flni question, — Is Emll Francis 
Guillatinie Clement de la Hodciere 
guilty, in the year 1834, of a fdrcibld 
assault on the persod of MaHe de 
Morell ? 

Answer. — Yefl I — He is guilty by a 
majority of mord than sered voices. 
( trreat agitation iH the dbwd.) 

Second question, — Is the said D^ la 
ftonclere ffiiilty at the saide time of 
having Inflicted Wounds on the persod 
of the said Marie dfe Morell ? 

y|/i«/^;*r.— Yes I— He Is giillty by a 
majority of more than seven voices. 
{Aenetved agitation in the ctowd,) 

Third question. — Are there any 
micigat!n|{ circadistances in the case 
of the said t)e la Ronciefe ? 

Answer. — Yes: By a majority of 
more than sev^n voices. 

At this point of the proceedings 
Chaiz d*£staoge was iaken suddenly 
ill, and was assisted from the court. 
Samuel tjilleron and Julia Genier 
are acquitte<i> and immediately set at 
liberty. Immediately after this ver- 
dict is read, the family of De Morell 
leave the hall. General de la Ron- 
ciere is not present. The prisoner is 
brought in ; he is pale, and seems ex- 
hausted. The verdict Is read to him. 
t)e la Ronoiere does not utter a word> 
and is again conducted out. In a 
quarter of an hour, he is brought in 
Once more ; and the President deli- 
Ters the sentence, bv which the ao- 
cused b condemned to ten years^ im- 
prisonment and payment ot aU the 
costs. The civic guards form round 
him to lead him on. His head droops 
^he seems lifeless — no movement, 
no vrord eteapes him. (^the clock 
strikes twelve.) 

Soa» ^xtractafrom th» daily papers 
of Qie timd wut show the general 
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opidion that wad edtdi-taided of thd 
sentence. ^' An nnfortudate young 
officer of iiine-and-twenty," says one, 
"foolish, fickle, and iddodsiderate, but 
a^aidU ^hdsd honod^ dd imputation 
till this time lay, is punished for A 
cfime of ^hlch therd ar« no ifre^a- 
^able proofs ; and whei-e all Ll toys* 
teriods, pudding, and uncertaid. The 
young man is cdndemned by the ver- 
dict of a jury, and is lost t6 society 
fbr ever. He dioisttms his miset-abJe 
ddtigeon With tears, and brdods dv^r 
his melancholy condition. A father, 
surrddnded with dnlvei^al rdspect, 
ilfes his age, his Wliite hairs, his life 
df fame annihilated. What eares th« 
Worid fbr all this P The world lovei 
bnly teat-^ which it tah laugh at* 
despair whidh it ksm mbck ; agotiy 
dli Which it can point an epi^am of 
laundh a witticism. With the same 
anxiety that it thronged to the sit- 
tings at the Assizd Court, it witl hurry 
to the doxt spectacle that invites its 
notice. 

" The 6edtence pleases nobody/' 
iays another, *^not that the puhlie 
Wished tot a severei* punbhment, bdt 
that the decision is not in accordance 
v^ith ant reasoning on which a sen- 
tence 01 the kind should be founded. 
What can be meant by the extenua- 
ting circumstances f Can De la 
Ronciere be half guilty ? Ode thing, 
at least, is certain, that the crime could 
not have befen perpetrated Withotit 
accomplice^. Bdt Who dan they bt*? 
The only one whose sitoation enabled 
him to be a confederate is acquitted. 

<< The origin of this solemn inves- 
tigation, in which two families — 
who eoually derive thdr importance 
frodl their connexion with the glory 
of France — are implicated, at>pears to 
have been littld more thad a girrison 
gfud^d. General d^ Morell, fof- 
merly cdlonel of the splendid dragoons 
of the Imperial Guard — pfond of hb 
services and his acknowledge high 
reputation, was characterised in all 
his proceedings at Saumur by a rig^d 
severity, which often assuided the 
appearance of unnecessary harshne^. 
Some 6t the young tnen felt this, add 
deterocilned to Worfy the old Martinet 
with false and p^otoking instn'natf ona. 
This gave fise to the tttn anonyidous 
letters. They discovered that there 
was only one polif Id iHildi tbe 

gineral WaU Vdld^fiU^— Id hti affec- 
on tot hli daughter. Thtf aiMw 
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flew too truly. The general was 
subdued, and had to travel Into Italy 
to recover from the shock. The 
dreadful trial recalled him to Paris. 
But the old man could give no evi- 
dence. His faculties had failed. To 
this father another was opposed— 
tieneral de la Roiiciere. He had 
entered the krmy, in the ranks, its 
baoy of the best born in Ffancb Wdfe 
then in the habit of duinff— and in fiv6 
years was colonel 6f his regitnetit. 
This rapid advancement he 6wed to 
his extraordinary zeal> and titHct Re- 
gard for dlscipHne. Wheii cfeneral 
of bHgade, he was oilce left on toe field 
for dead, and the eh^my*s lan^^rs, in 
galloping by, stabbed him, as if for 
practice, id a hundred placcS. He 
Was, however, cured of his Wounds, 
though with the loss of an arm. and, 
as a euriosiiy, he preserved his Unffbrm, 
so pierced and punctured that it ap- 
peared like a piece of Brussels lace. 
After this, the Emperor inViied h!m 
to breakfast : ** General/' said Napo- 
leon> '* have you any favour to ask V* 
" Sire, the rank of a General of Dl- 
vihion.** ** That is already yours — 
any thing else ?*' ** Sire, a command 
on the frontiets.^ '^ 1 have sotDething 
better for you. I name you comman- 
dant of the Cavalry School at St Ger- 
mains.** 

He was not long in that sttuattoa 
when he beard that two of tbe pupils, 
of fifteen years of age, had had a 
quarrel, and that one had giveh the 
other a box on the ear. He sum- 
moned them to his presence — ** Gen- 
tlemen,** he said, '* you hope one day 
to be officers ; but you will be unwor- 
thy of th« epaulettes unless you settle 
this affair with weapons in your hands. 
Take these pistols ; place yourselves 
at fifteen paces, and advance a step 
each fire.** At the eighth discharge, 
each of tbe combatants had a bullet 
in his bodyl In the year 1813, be 
was kiruttcd by the Emperor with 
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the formation and diocipline of the 
fburteentb hussars. In two months 
after they had left his hands, in the 
most perfect state of organization, 
tbey disappeared for ever from *the 



French army lists. They were de< 
strovcd robt and branch in the fight 
of Bautzen. 

It will now be Easily (Perceived what 
course of educdtloh was ptiMued with 
youngr Dd la Rotielerfe. The teinh 
Were held too tight, and they snapped 
in the driver's hands. Too strict a 

training alWays fails bt Its object 

When the dfeadful incidents kt Saii- 
ihur became known, the family of the 
t)e Morells rose up as one man. — 
MaHe*s honour Was the most Taluable 
of their possessions. t)e Befryer kt 
first cautioted them against proceed^ 
Ing, on account of the enormous ex- 
pense — ** Her0 af6 two millions," 
(<£80|000,) exclalfhed the grandfather. 
** I have sold ihv estate^, and turn^ 
thetn all into ^ofd to get justice for 
my grandchild.** The fkte of yotit^ 
De la Ronciere must be a hard one, 
whatever happens; for a friend of the 
t)e Morells seht a fnessdge to him de- 
manding a meeting In case of his ac- 
quittal. *' I can only give Vou the 
fourth turn,** Was the reply, ** as 1 am 
engaged knee-ddep already.** The 
public was not pleased With the bitter- 
ness that occasionally broke forth up- 
on the trial, and the drst efifbrt of 
Cbaix d'fstange was riLther coldly 
received. The second oration was 
splendidly eloquent, and restored him 
to public favouf. It Was thought, 
also, that Odillofi Bartot aiid De 
Berryer made too much us6 of their 
personal influence to procure the de- 
cision of the Jury.— But in spite of all 
the eloquence and £ll the considera- 
tion bestowed on the whole process, 
it is still shrouded in mystery — a mys- 
tery* I must add, which, after a lap^e 
of eight ^earsy ia toW as great as 
ever« 
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No. V. 
The Thames Tunnel* 



This eztraordioarj work is now on 
the poiot of completion ; and the bold- 
ness of the enterprize^ the indefatig- 
able labour with which it has been 
prosecuted, and the remarkable skill 
which has been exercised in bringing 
it to this poiot of unquesUonable suc- 
cess* place it among the most remark- 
able scientific performances of the 
age. We know that any thing may be 
laughed at, and that the world is fond 
of laughing the most at the gravest 
things ; but we have no inclination to 
join in ridicule of a work which ex- 
hibits so singular a combination of 
the daring and the practical — of the 
lofty speculation and the profound 
science, both so characteristic of Eng- 
land, and so hononrable to the nation- 
al character. It is true that the chief 
engineer of this stupendous work is a 
Frenchman, but we see much less 
ground for national jealousy in his 
origin, than for national honour in 
his employment. England boasts, 
and justly, of her attracting the com- 
merce of the world : her still prouder 
boast should be, that of her attracting 
the talents of the world. A nation 
can give no higher evidence of its 
superiority, than its disr^ard of little* 
nesses of all kinds. The Roman 
never gave a clearer evidence of his 
being marked for the master of the 
world, than when he borrowed the 
arms of the conquered nations — when 
he adopted the lance of the Samnite, 
the shield of the Volscian, and the 
falchion of the Tarentine. We only 
wish that our adoptions were larger 
and more frequent* that we had the 
power of calling to our country the 
talents of every great sculptor, archi- 
tect, and painter of Europe, and that 
we had thus nobly monopolized Tbor- 
waldsen, Canova, and the builder of 
the Pantheon of P^ris, and the still 
lovelier Madeline. 

The Tunnel has now completely 
reached across the river — a distance of 
1200 feet — and the projector and engi- 
neer had the gratification, a short time 
since, of being the first who walked 
from bank to bank, to the shaft on the 
London side. Those shafts on both 
sides of the river» which are intended 



for foot passengers, are really grand 
things* They are a suecession of 
staircases going round a vast circular 
excavation, between seventy and eighty 
feet deep, and when they shall be 
all lighted with gas, will be among the 
most extraordinary parts of the whole 
structure. Even now they strongly 
realize the poetic conception of the 
descent into the caverns of the Egyp- 
tian mysteries ; and the view of the 
interior, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
extent, lighted with a long succeesion 
of melancholy flames, would probably 
have suggested to a Greek the image 
of an entrance into Tartarus. But* 
in our day, the sublime is well ex- 
changed u>r the practical, and this 
vast and formidable-looking cavern 
will be stripped of its poetic associations 
by the passage of carters and wag- 
gons, bides of goods and herds of bul- 
locks. Still it will be almost impos- 
sible to divest ourselves of the recol- 
lections really attaching to this work. 
We have before us altogether a new 
attempt to conquer nature — a great 
experiment to make rivers passable 
without boat or bridges new and 
capable contrivance for expediting the 
intercourse of mankind. The stone 
bridge is at all times the most expen- 
sive edifice in the world, and the 
bridge of boats is always liable to ac- 
oidents,and almost certain to be broken 
up in every instance of a flood. Be- 
sides this, the fixed bridge blocks up 
the navigation of the river for all ves- 
sels beyond the size of a barge or m 
small steam-boat. The expense of 
the stone bridge also is enormont. 
Waterloo Bridge cost upwards of a 
xnillion— LondonBridgeabout as much 
more— Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges, which were built at a cheaper 
rate and in cheaper times, so constant- 
ly demand repairs that they probably 
have cost more than either of the mo- 
dem ones ; but the Tunnel has the ad- 
vantage of giving a passage from side 
to side of the Thames, where from 
the breadth of the river a stone bridge 
would have probably cost nearer two 
millions than one, and where no 
bridffe could be thrown across without 
blooking up the most important part 
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of the Thames^ that portion which 
may be called the great wet dock of 
London. Yet the expense of the 
whole has not amounted to more than 
L.400,000 ; and even this is to be re- 
membered as an expense greatly in- 
creased by the utter noTelfy of the 
experiment, by difficulties unforeseen 
in the commencement, by several ir- 
ruptions of the riYer^ by the deamess 
of workmen's wages, arising from the 
peculiar peril and singular nature of 
the labour connected with an under- 
taking carried on at all hours, and 
wholly by artificial light. All this, 
too, in constant hazard of an influx of 
the riveTf and the Tarious difficulties 
belonging to working in a mine. The 
weight of a vast body of water aboTe» 
acting alike during summer and win* 
ter, which at any moment might break 
in, and against whose incursions it 
iras as necessary to fortify the outside 
of the tunnel as the interior, added 
greatly to the difficulties of the under> 
taking. 

The original object of the tunnel 
waSf to convey cattle, passengers^ and 
general traffic from the rich counties 
on the Kent side to that great mer- 
cantile region of the metropolis — the 
London and East and West India 
Docks. How far this will be now 
effected, is a question which remains 
to be decided by experience. There 
can be no doubt that if the traffic be 
not impeded by the fear of passing 
under the river^ it must be immense. 
The convenience of escaping the long 
circuit up to London Bridge* which, 
from the various obstructions in the 
streets* and the general difficulty of 
passing through the most crowded 
portion of the dty, must now occupy 
many hours, would obviously direct 
the whole current of the trsffio into 
the TnnneL Hitherto, no expedient 
has been adopted to shorten the pas- 
sage of the traffic; and the contri- 
vance by which 1200 clear feet are 
substituted for at least three miles of 
the most encumbered thoroughfares 
imaginable, must be adopted as a 
matter of pdpable advantage. Still 
there maybe difficulties in the way 
which praetiee only can exhibit.— 
But any fear of the structure itself we 
should regard as altc^ether visionary. 
The building of the Tunnel seems as 
folid as a rock. During the whole 
period from its oommeneenMnt, we 
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have not heard a single instance of its 
giving way, vast as the pressure was 
from above, and trying as were the 
damps, the ground springs, and the 
extreme difficulty of building under 
water. At this moment the roof b 
obviously as free from damp as the 
roof of St Paul's! — and unless an 
earthquake should burst It, the whole 
febric seems much more likely to last 
than were it exposed to the diversities 
of temperature, the heats and frost, 
above ground. The especial advan- 
tage of the system of the Tunnel is, 
that it can be adopted in any part of 
the course of a river, and even in its 
widest part, (for few European rivers 
exceed the breadth of the Thames at 
Kotherhithe, unless where they spread 
into marshes or lakes,) and 3Pet offer 
tao impediment to the navigation. 

But we regard it as having a stil 
higher character ; we consider it as a 
noble and essential adjunct to the 
railway system, and to have come ex- 
actly at the proper period for com- 
pleting a system which is now spread- 
ing over Europe, which b obviously 
meant as a great instrument of civiut 
zation, and which without it must 
suffer a full stop at the banks of every 
great river. For we cannot look to any 
resource in the clumsy and always in- 
secure contrivance of a bridge of 
boats or masonry, incurring great 
loss of time, requiring change of en- 
"gines and carriages, with a hundred 
other disadvantages ; while, by a 
tunnel, the whole train might sweep 
along wholly unobstructed,, and be 
many a league on its course before a 
traveller could have crossed by the 
bridge. We shall thus probably see 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone 
passed below their beds, if the Govern- 
ments of their countries shall have the 
fbnds or the common sense to follow 
up their present projects for the rail- 
roads. Our impression decidedly is, 
that the tunnel is essential as a part 
of the railway. England has a right 
to pride herself alike on the scientific 
intrepidity and the palnabie value of 
the undertaking to manxind. Brunei 
has been knighted on the completion 
of his work. But his perseverance 
and talent deserve a more productive 
distusction. We hope that he will give 
us a history of this great, newp and do- 
dded triumph over nature. 
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Mada¥P D*Abbi.at, 



Of aJl rt^ self-adwiHujr oerfor- 
ipaup0s eT?r givep tg the world, this 
U ^he iDp»tprofouP(llj, pfpfi|»Q|y| ^n4 
pprpotttally 8e!f-4<|qn»nnff, Iraiqer 
di^Uly OD the writer> publUhiDg b^r 
ftrst i|ovel, #hp commencetl ii " Jo^rr 
pal,*' wbipb in* professed to be ft re? 
gisier of bar own thopgbts on all oc- 
c^UmP' It ^houU ipore properlj 
bavQ b^n called a register of ^11 tb^ 
panegyriq§ yttered by al> thpprpn^urf 
pf bfsr d^y— of all lb® gpssip tbat wa^ 
#ver laFJshpd po a j^PvpTUt and her ng^ 
f^l— of all the tw^diJIp of Batb— 
apd all tbp B)|lipe9s Ib^t yarie|ate(l 
^he cplloquips of the T^^ralo diDDejr 
table. If tb« prajse^ which the aur 
Ibpr "of Efpliaa ba» berg recorded were 
#ptually uuerpd, the la§t generatioB 
fppst bava bM an average sillinesQ far 
ijeyopd apy iblPg th^t copld havp 
£pcn concaiye4 ; m »ueb iotplerablp 
Irjfliog M iQem^ tp baye foroied tbp 
pcpupatipn of all classes aboye tbp 
ipprp labppr of |heir baw^s—such pro- 
digal i)pDsapsa pn tbe sul^pct of poep 
and thipgp— pucb ftanffff ftnd gaaiug 
at t\w WriNF o( a mpdfpcre rppiaoP^— 
•nd spcb l§bpure4 ipawi^y pf ppcppa- 
tioQ, inipfi, anf} life, is l^bplly unap- 
eountable i» any ppevioW t^P'^jP^gP 
of tbp agp, For tbat agp produce^ 
Chatbami apd his greater son ; |io|r 
land, and his greater SP» f BprkPi tbe 
pnriyalM ; apd Johnspp, wbosp b|i- 
mour rpinaios bumo^P^i under ^(1 
Ibe abangas pf years, an4 Fbpw yi- 
gour pf D|ip4 haf fpa4e all bM para- 
4ozes plausible, and all his graver 
opiBipns prpvarWalf Th^ gepius pf 
Englapd was never pM^re eopspicupus 
than at a time wbep all below it seepis 
scarcely above |be leyel pf opptpwpf. 
There is, pndpubte41y, apbangpip tbe 
general ipip4 sinep. In (be las$ age 
there was evidently ipjipb mpre idle- 
ness— systematic, rf ^ular, orderly id|p- 
Dess-r^than npv. Tbe virita U> Bath 
and other watering-places irerp made 
by all penpRS pftplerabie ipapme» as 
a matter of eoprses they re$eipbled 
the regular feeurrepce pf a eopntry 
actor's roMPdpf tbe prpvineial timtna, 
«r pf a j adge's cirppit. After tbis ba- 
bitual roiOioe* tbe travellen returaad 
to London, where tbeir envplpymept 
was to gossip on their sammer travel. 



§nd prqjpct ppwabsurditiesforthe ^^^t 
season. Thus life roiied away, and 
by tbp belp pf cQmprsQZfianes, (of all 
thipgs the ipps^ iptipid,) by an occar 
sippal attendance at uourt» wbicb filled 
up the pioptb before witb speculationa 
pn ipillinqry, and tbe moptb after with 
sneers at pbaracter, and bjr an endf 
less, washy circulatipn of corfpspopd- 
ppce on nptbipg, the fashionable 
world, and tba( ipinor world whicb 
cjupg tp its spirits and imitated \^ fp^ 
lies, coutrived to get rid of thpught— 
fprget tbe lapse pftiipe<-and bear tbf 
lumber pfl" *' • * 

tleipep and 

parryipg ol 
§nd bpUes, 

cpsbipps, ai 

ration pf I 

Lady Bp^^y 

The Jou 

traprdippvy 
ever bla^t 

are supppsed to be gi'fte'd wi|b a peci^- 
liar widtb of swa)lpw and yigpur pf tbe 
digestive organs on such subjecta; 
but Miss Fanpy Burpey was ^l swal- 
low apd all digp^tipff- Tbe r^^U^t 
ildplaiiep gpe^ dPWP witlt bar aa 
easily as tfep pjpsj del|c§te apprpva) 5 
praise, §0 gross a# \o be satire to cverr 
ear b»it ber pwiu is gulped dPwp with 

tbe mpst palpable va pture ; and eveii 
irbeo fhe ba# tPlpe dp»bti po %m 
tbppght, whptber ibp ba« pot beep 
lapgbed at, ber lecppd Miought sel- 
ves tbe qwestipp to bprowu ppfpforf. 
apdflil^ea Frenpbipan ^in^pkipfL 

for a Gpmplim^ptf aba ppi|grat«dal«e 
berself on tbe uoiyeraal a^tefftippi gf 
the world. Her inderatigabie cam* 
pUatipp of tbis faypurite Jpurpai js 
aipopg tbe tpost auripus parts pf b«r 

Eraptipe, Eyery syllable brsathed tp 
er, wbetber dirept or ipdirapf, op tbe 
(ppip pf berselfi pr bar ipcppd self* btr 
berpiBP, is (pstanlly reppadad ip b#r 
pages. Tp >ee Misa Qpmay pph- 
staptly ruppiag pu^pf tbarppm tgadtd 
with fresb reminispeneas of pppyafiA- 
tipAal absurdity* like tbe bee retgmii^ 
tP ita eell witb its legi engnistad wii^ 
0pwer^dp«t* mm bava km^ acpnataiit 
amiisemeia tP bar ae§aeiaiea-^fi^ 
everything findi ap ipstaptplagp ifi 
bcr Jguroali Yet> witb mi fykl#i(i 
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coQSciousDe^s of all this foUyi she per- backward person than I ifas sore thej 



petuallj plays the little hypocrite^ en* 
ters her sqaall protest i^aiQst believ- 
ing a word of it, auqfwbil^ she if 
Dpril^hUnff jdowo every bint, insinua- 
tioD» ana whisper of praise, she so- 
lemnly avpw9 to herself and the world 
that she does Rot care for an iota of 
it — that she h^tc?* dreads, abhors it ; 
and finishes by vows peyer more to 
have her blushes called up by this pert 
secution of panegyric She then com- 
mences a fre9h p'4^B of reluctant rap- 
ture, and longs to abandon thein^oUe 
renown which lays her upder the ii)- 
tolerable penalty of bein^ the admira- 
tlQ9 of all xpaokind. 

But the voluipcs ^rp amusipg — all 
^tua} displays of hpman character ar^ 
^musing ; and eyen this extrayagancp 
of egotism produce^ soD?e amusemepl 
by itf yery e^travagai^ce. But tbj9 
Journal ^fludes tp 90019 individual^ 
whose p^mes were among the gm^ 
of their day, apd wl^pse roeippry live^ 
in ours ; and, trjfling aa are the traitf 
which MIJS9 ^nfOGjf if.a^ cap^bl^ pf 
collecting, thev g\fe ap Interest tp 
her volumes. The Journal cpmm^ncea 
characteristically with the gloriei of 
Evelina, and the convictiop of the a^- 
thoresa th^ all the ^je» of all the 
world i^erp fastened op her, 

'* 1778. 

'* Thw y w waa ushered ip by » grand 
i|nd ipo9t important eyei^t! At ikp 
lat^r p^i pf Jappary the literary 
world w^» fayppri^ with thp fir^t ppb- 
licatioo of th9 ipgepioiis, learped, a<)d 
moat profpnod Fanny Burn^y. I 
dpubt pot but this memorable affair 
will, in fixture timps, mark the period 
whence chronojogers will date tbus 
fcepith of th? polite arta in this island. 
Thb admirable authoress ha^ name4 
her most elaborate performance 
Evelina, fia a young lady 'a entrapp^ 
into the world/' 

This is, of course, mopmt fpr th^ 
general aye aa barl^aqpe, bu| every 
A^Uowing paragraph of fiw volupoe 
ahowa t(iat it was thn sincere meaning 
pf ih^ wrUer^ Bpt w^ must leave th^ 
authoress, and come to what copsti- 
ftitaa tk0 jtrnf mt^n^ft of tl»a Jptunal, 
IbP feF apeedot^ of Johpaon, 

Bnrney and his daughter were in- 

?itadtotbeTbralp»\ *' The journey to 

Stceatham b^pt her in the Sdg^ts,^' ^ 

. she teU# mii " from fe^triuff that they 

wotdd expect a less awkward and 



ver 
doc 



would find. 

*' Mr Thrale's house is white^ and 
"^y pleasantly situated in a fine pad- 
;k. Mrs Thrale was strolling 
about, and came to us as we got ou^ 
of the chaise. ' Ah 1* cried she, ' | h^^r 
Dr Barney's voice j apd you nave 
brought your daughter — well no w^ you 
are good.' " 

Ip the library 
to the most fora 
met a gentlema 
Evelina. " I wa 
ed," says she, **bj 
ner shp was p)a 
whom she descril 
most perpetual C( 
pf haods> lips, 
sometimes of all I 
an abstract of the 
was commonpla( 
epilogue of Garr 
mentioned, whicl 

tingly said was »Misvkat/i«r. au^ 
yet,' said Mr Seward, " it has beep 
very much admired ; but it i^ ip 
praise of English valour, and so, I 
suppose, the subject made it popular. 
*' I dou*t know/' said Johnson, '* #ny 
thing about |hp subject, for I coplfi 
not read ep untU I came to it, I got 
through half-a-dozen lines, bpt I copid 
observe no other subject thaq eterni^ 
dulness. I don*t Know what is tlie 
matter ^Uh Dayid. I am afraid h^ 
is grown superannuated, for his pro- 
Ipgpes and epilogues psed to b^ in- 
comparable.** Mrs Thrale*s rem^F)^ 
on this ihows copsiderable acuteness, 
and she U altogether the vf^o%% interr 
esdng persopage io the yplurpe^f 
" Nptbiny is po fatiguipg," said ?he, 
** a« the hfe pf a wit. He and Wilkef 
are the ^wo oldest men of their ag^ 
I know; for they have both ^orp 
them^elyea put, by b^ing e^erpally pp 
the rack to give eptertainmeni (jp 
pthers." 

"Dayid, m»dai] 
** Ipoka mtich older 
face has ^ad doul 
any other man*s — i 
when he speaks o^ 
qpife adifirerentcfi 
he assumes the nes 
he eyer kept the 9<»t 
hour together ip th^ 
and inch an pterp< 

iug play of the muc 
wear opt f^ man's i 
fjme." 
The name of Sur John HawkUu 
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happened to be started ; and on Mrs 
Thrale's observing that Hawkins was 
one of those whom Johnson " would 
snfier nobody to abuse but himself> 
and that Garrick was also one of 
these," 

*' Why, madanif*' was the character- 
istic reply, ''they don't know when 
to abuse and when to praise him. I 
shall allow no man to speak ill of 
David that be does not deserve. And 
as to Sir John, why really I believe 
him to be an honest man at bottom. 
But, to be sure, he is penurioust and 
he is mean. And it must be owned 
he has a degree of brutality and a ten- 
dency to savageness, that cannot easily 
be defended.** 

All the party laughed at this style 
of '^ backing one*s friends.*' Defence 
of this kind was certainly the reverse 
of protection ; but Johnson a good deal 
strengthened his own case by a proof 
of Sir John*8 meanness. They once 
belonged to a club together, and as 
Hawkins ate no supper after the first 
night of his admission, he 'desired to 
be excused from paying his share. 
*' And was he excused ?*' was the 

feneral enquiry. •*Oh, yes!" said 
ohnson, ** for no man is angry with 
another for being inferior to himself. 
We scorned him, and we admitted his 
plea. For my part, I was such a fool 
as to pay my share for wine, though 
I never tasted any. But Sir John was 
a most unclubable man.** 

In a week there was another Strea- 
tbam dinner, and Johnson talked. He 
alluded to Mr Langton*s children. 
•* They might,** said he, ** be very 
good children, if they were let alone. 
But their father is never easy when he 
is not making them do something 
which they cannot do. They must 
repeat a fable, or a speech, or the 
Hebrew alphabet — and they may as 
"well count twenty for what they know 
of the matter. However, the father 
says half, for he prompts every other 
word. But he could not have chosen 
a man who would have been less en- 
tertained by such means.** 

«' I believe not," said Mrs Thrale. 
*«' Nothing is more ridiculous than 
parents cramming their children's 
nonsense down other people*s throats. 
I keep mine as much out of the way 
as I can.** Yet even Mrs Thrale 
could not escape. 

** Yours madam," said he, " are in 
pobody'i ^ny. No chU4rea caa be 



better managed, or less troublesome. 
'BvLti/ourfauU is a too great perverse- 
ness, in not allowing any body to give 
them any thing. Why should they 
not have a cherry or a gooseberry, as 
well as bigger children ? 

'' Because they are sure to return 
such gifts by wiping their hands upon 
the giver's gown or coat, and nothing 
makes children more offensive. 
People only make the offer to please 
the parents, and they wish the poor chil- 
dren at Jericho when they accept it.** 

" But, madam, it is a great deal 
more offensive to refuse tibem. Let 
those who make the offer look to their 
own gowns and ooats ; for when yon 
interfere, they only wish you at Jeri- 
cho.** Of Langton, whose affairs 
were embarrassed, he said, in answer 
to Mrs Thrale's enquiry whether he 
was likely to retrieve them, «' No» 
madam, he never will ; he complains 
of the ill effects of habit, and rests 
contentedly upon a confessed indo- 
lence. He told his father himself 
that he had no turn for economy. A 
thief might as well plead that he had 
no turn for honesty.** 

At supper he grew unusually fes- 
tive, and challenged Thrale (who, 
though a gourmand, was not a drinker) 
to join him in wine. ''I wbh my 
Master (so he usually called him) 
would say to me*^ohnson, if you will 
oblige me, call for a bottle of Toulon, 
and then we will set to it, glass for 

flass, till it is done. And after that 
will say— Thrale, if you will oblige 
me, you will call for another bottle of 
Toulon, and then we will set to it» 
glass for glass ; and by the time we 
should have drunk the two bottles* we 
should be so happy and such good 
friends, that we should fly into each 
other*s arms, and both together call 
for the third." 

Johnson's character of the Thrales 
was one of the simplest, yet the most 
expressive o( social panegyrics. Meet« 
ing Miss Bumey in the library alone, 
he said of the family, — <' These are as 
good people as you can be with. You 
can go to no better house. They are 
all good nature : nothi$ig makee them 
angry.*' 

A good deal of the Doctor's eaily 
London life was spent in literaiy 
strug:g1es for existence-^and poverty 
proverbially brings men acquainted 
with strange characters. One day» 
ia thinking of Mrs Thrale as the wil* 
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tiest woman he knew — <' And yet," 
said he> ** I have known all the wits, 
from Mra Montague down to Bet 
Flint.'* " Bet Flint/* said Mrs Thrale, 
*' and who was she ?*' " Oh, a fine 
character, madam. She was habitu- 
ally a slut and a drunkard, and occa- 
sionally a thief." *'* And how came 
you to know her?^' — Why, madam« 
she figured in the literary world too. 
Bet Flint wrote her own llfe« and 
called herself Cassandra, and it was in 
verse ; it begins-* 

* When nature first ordain'd my birth, 
A diminotiTe I wu born on earth, 
And then I came from a dark abode 
Into a gay and gaudy world.' 

So Bet brought me her yerses to cor- 
rect, but I gave her half-a- crown, and 
she liked it as well. Bet had a fine 
spirit ; she advertised for a husband, 
but she had no success, for she told 
me no man aspired to her. Then she 
hired very handsome lodgings and a 
footboy, and she got a harpsichord ; 
but Bet could not play ; however, she 
put herself in fine attitudes,, and 
drummed.** 

Mrs Thrale then asked the conclu- 
sion of Bet's hbtory. 

" Why, madam, she stole a quilt 
from the man of the house, and he bad 
her taken up. But Bet Flint had a 
spirit not to be subdued. So, when 
she found herself obliged to go to jail, 
she ordered a sedan- chair, and bid her 
footboy go before her. However, the 
boy proved refractory; for he was 
ashamed, though his mistress was not.** 

" And did she ever get out of jail 
again, sir?*' 

** Yes, madam, when she came to 
her trial, the judge acquitted her. ' So 
now,' she said to me, * the quilt is my 
own, and now 1 shall make a petticoat 
of it.*" 

Then followed the history of an- 
other, who called herself Hortensia, and 
who walked np and down the Park 
repeating a hook of Virgil. After 
this the Doctor gave an account of 
the famous Mrs Pinkethman. *' And 
she,'* he said, " told me that she owed 
all her misfortunes to her wit ; but she 
was so unhappy as to marry a man who 
thought himself also a wit — though, 
I believe, she gave him no implicit 
credit for it, but it occasioned much 
contradiction and ill-will." On Mrs 
Thrale*s expressing surprise ''how he 
could ever have known such people," 
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and saying that she wondered he had 
never gone to see Mrs Rudd, (who 
was implicated in forgery with Mt 
Perreans— a case which made much 
noise at the time,) — " Why, madam, 
I believe I should," said the candid 
Doctor, " if it were not for the news- 
papers. But I am prevented from 
many frolics which I should like '^vsj 
well, since I am become such a theme 
for the papers." — He probably alluded 
to his having been roughly handled by 
Churchill, for his curiosity in the ridi- 
culous affair of the Cock-lane Ghost. 

The name of Mrs Charlotte Lenox, 
a Toluminous novelist, and of some 
repnte in her day, came on the tapis. 
She had waited on Johnson on her 
beginning to write, and requested him 
to take her to Richardson, which he 
did. 

*' Poor Charlotte Lenox,*' said he, 
'* when we came to the house, she de- 
sired me to leave her; ' for,' says she, 
< I am nnder great restraint in your 
presence ; but if you leave me alone 
with Richardson, Til give you a very 
good account of him.' However, I 
fear poor Charlotte was disappoint- 
ed, for she gave me no account at 
all." 

All this was sufficiently pleasant; 
but literary society, unless the choice 
happens to be peculiarly fortunate, is 
rather a hazardous thing. It brings 
one terribly into contact with solemn 
fools. One day they had a Mr Lort, 
a sort of learned pig, or bookworm, 
or living mummy; altogether maU 
apropos^ and making the most absurd 
blunders in manners, in the perfect 
unconsciousness, or rather from that 
self-conceit which thinks that the 
learned individnal in question can do 
no wrong. In the course of the even- 
ing, this Mr Lort, who was a gatherer 
of manuscripts and absurd antiquities 
of all kinds, produced some MSS. of 
Chatterton, and. among the rest some 
of his bitter verses against Johnson 
as a placeman and pensioner. << All 
which he read aloud, with a steady 
Toice and unmoved countenance.*' AU 
were astonished, but Johnson (pro- 
bably to their still greater astonbh- 
ment) only listened and laughed. At 
supper, this foolish Mr Lort suddenly 
said, *' Pray, madam, have you heara 
any thine of a noTcl that runs about 
a good deal, called Eyelina?** Now, 
Miss Bumey*8 remark is natural 
enough. ** What a ferment did tlda 
3r 
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qae8t!on> before such a set, put me 
into ! '* No answer was giyoD round 
the table. *' It has>" pursued the 
literary blockhead^ "been reepm- 
mended to me, but I haye no great 
desire to see it« because it has such a 
foolish name. Yet I haye heard a 
great deal of it> too.'* He then re* 
peated *' Evelina ** in a very languish- 
ing and ridiculous tone. '' My heart 
beat so quick against my stays,** says 
the autfior, <^that I almost pante4 
ivith extreme agitation, from the 
dread of either hearing some horrible 
criticism or of being betrayed. And 
I munched my biscuit as if 1 bad had 
not eaten for a fortnight.** 

Then follovfs an anecdote of th^ 
well'known Hannah More, savage 
enough on the part of the doctor, but 
a good rebuff for one of the most fussy 
women alive or dead. 

When Hannah was introduced to 
Johnson, she began singing his praises 
in the warmest manner. For some 
time he heard her with that quietness 
which a long habit of being praised 
bad given him. She then redoubled 
her attack, and '' peppered still more 
highly,*' until he turned suddenly on 
her, and with a stern and angry coun- 
tenance said — *' Madam, before you 
flatter a man so grossh to his face, 
you should consider whether or not 
your flattery is worth the having." 

Mrs Montague was invited to dinp 
at Thrale's, and the Doctor greatly 
enjoyed the idea of a literary conflict 
between the ladies. " Down with her, 
Bumey; down with herj spare her 
not ; spare her not \ attack herj down 
with her at once. You are a rising 
wit, and she is at the top. And when 
I was beginning the world, and was 
nothing and nobody, the joy of my 
life was to fire at all the established 
wits, and theq every body loved to 
halloo me on. But there is no game 
now ; every body would like to see 
me conquered. But then, when I was 
new^to vanquish the great ones was 
all the delight of my spul. So, at 
her, Bumey $ at her, and down ^itji 
her/ 

All this is curious, but it is charac- 
ter, and can be perfectly understood 
from the course of Johnsou*s life; he 
^i^d found himself thrown into the 
background by fortune, disregarded 
by society, apd insulted by the pre- 
ference given to men whose intellec- 
tual inferiority he must have despised. 



This made him bitter, hostile to so- 
ciety, and glad of the opportunity of 
plucking the feathers from those jays, 
all whose plumage was stolen. And 
vet, on the whole, he was Jprobably a 
nappier man than if he had been 
thrown at an early period into the 
full current of fashionable praise. 
Aristocracy has its merits, but it b 
always contemptuous of meq more 
humbly gifted with wealth ; and the 
man of talents, who places his grati- 
fication in associating with persons of 
rank, must prepare to meet with )iu- 
miliatiops. We do not say tbf^t th^se 
will be dirept, for bigb liife avoids a11 
directness; but it will be iaipossible 
for him lo doubt that he is received 
on a difibrent footing from their ** own 
order." A man of^talents ought not 
to submit to such humiliations; he 
ought to disdain being received t>n the 
footing of any exhibition that he can 
make of himself. He ought to scora 
invitations given on the ground of his 
singing his own songs, his grouping 
the names of all the company into 
rhymes, his story. telling, or his fa- 
culty of imitating" the speeches of 
Fox, Pitt, or Canning. Yet we have 
known men of abilities invited as ex- 
pressly for those displays as Van 
Amburgh to show his tigers, or the 
great northern conjurer for making 
the cards tell fortunes or drawing 
ribi^nds out of his mouth. Our im- 
pression is, that men of real superi- 
ority of noind, yet who are neither 
among the rich nor the noble, should 
avoid the company of both: should 
scorn the intercourse which never 
takes place without lowering them- 
selves ; and instead of scattering their 
cards at the hall doors of persons of 
rank, would act a much manlier part 
by remaining within the circle of their 
own condition, and despising the su- 
periority that consists only in acci- 
dent. Johnson was always of tbli 
opinion. ** Great lords,*' said he^ 
** don't love clever men, for they don't 
like to be contradicted." 

Mrs Montague at last came, but 
made no very decided conquest of any 
of the circle. She was a woman of 
large fortune and some slight talent ; 
whose ambition it was to figure as a 
literary authority, which she never be- 
came, and to be regarded as a literary 
patroness, for whicn she had never ex- 
bibited the suitable liberality. Her 
authorship consisted in a common- 
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plaea and osdcM defence of Shak* 
•peare from the absurdities of Vol- 
taire*8 larcasmsf and ber patronage 
of literature, in giving eoffee in her 
bandaome drawing-room to the prin* 
aipal authors and artists of tbe dayi 
who wanted neither ber patronage not 
ber coffee* She was flattered and 
laughed at. Her only actual merit 
consisted in giving an annual dinner 
to the Marjlebone chimneyosweeperst 
an exhibition in wliioh the ezpendi-* 
ture of half-a crown a piece acquired 
the fame of benevolence for the givers 
and entitled the climbers of tbe Mary- 
lebone floes to be recognised among 
human beings once a-year. 

She is described in these pages " as 
middle-siaed, very thin« and looking 
infirm i with a sensible and penetrating 
eountenance ; and the air and manner 
of a woman accustomed to bemg disr 
tinguishedy ''.and of great parts.'' 
Johnson told them« that a <' Mrs Her* 
ley, of his acquaintancet had said* 
that she remembered Mrs Montague 
irjfing for this air and manner.*' 

The subject of << Evelina" was 
touched on. On which the writer says— 
" I began now a violent nose'bhwwgfor 
the benefit of handkerchiefing my face.** 
At length Mrs Thrale mentioned by 
whom the novel was written ; this put 
tbe authoress into another of her affect- 
edtrepidationsy which produced the fa^ 
vourite hoydenish effect*-*' I fairly and 
abruptly took to my heeis, and ran out 
of the room with the utmost trepida« 
tion, amid astonished exclamations 
from Mrs Montague and Miss Gre* 
gory. I was horribly disconcerted. 
These tremours^ however» she says» 
•* I must gulp down, I find them in* 
deed somewhat hard of digekHon," 
On which she follows up the meU* 
phor to the most fearless extent* 
^ They must make their own way as 
well as they can.*' 

Some conversation on match-malu 
ing takes place, in which a Sir John 
Somebody, whose initials only are 
given, is proposed as a husband for 
the writer, whose share of the dia* 
logoe is thus elegantly expressed t — 
<< /^.j?.— He, he; Ha, ha; He, he| 
Ha, ha." To some other remark she 
says— «< If he had known Kitty Cooke, 
I could have called out, ' There I 
had you, mf lud,* *' Of a Mr Swan 
she says, in the same style — '< i be- 
lieve he would as soon bite off hie own 
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nose as hear of Evelina agaio.** 
*' Lady Ladd was quite a strapper,*' 
. But as the volumes advance her 
language improves. She was evi* 
dently of a quick and intelligent nm^ 
ture, capable of enjoying the advan^ 
(ages of good company i and ilm 
general ability of the conversation at 
Streathaiq, the good manners of tbt 
pompany with whom she now associated 
in Bath and London, produced their 
patural effect. Johnson in the course 
of those recitals appears generally in 
a favourable point of view ; his rougb* 
ness was always considerably subdued 
in the society of females; he seems 
to have had something more than 
friendship for Mrs Thrale, which, 
however, he was too rational and bigh# 
minded to avow, and be was inter* 
ested for Miss Bumey, as the daugh* 
ter of an old and lively acquaintance* 

A book, by a Mr Huddisford, in 
which the writer of Evelina was men- 
tioned, had given an opportunity for 
the display of that affected horror of 
publicity, which offends common 
sense ip all the earlier portions of the 
work. She was shocked by the epi- 
thet of <« little Burney,*' and the Doc- 
tor undertook good-naturedly to r^ 
copcile her to tbe world once more. 
He came up to her and said, in a low 
voice-^" Well, my dear, and how are 
you now? have you done fretting? 
have you got over your troubles?*' 
Then came the lady's explanation. 

" Why, sir, they say, the pam* 
nhlet was wriUen by a Mr Huddisford. 
Now I never saw, never heard of him 
before, how therefore could he know 
whether I am little or tall. He could 
not call me little by inspiration; I 
might be a Patagonian for any thing 
he could tell.** 

Johnston could not endure this 
nonsense, and he was very n^ar giv- 
ing her a pat of that bear's paw which 
he so often laid heavy on fools. 

<« Pho I flddle-faddlel^do yeu sup- 
pose your book is so much talked of 
and not yourself ? Do you think your 
readers will not ask questions, and 
inform themselves whether vou are 
short or tall, young or old ? Why 
should you put it on me ?** Of course 
'< little Burney " had done no such 
thing ; but was delighted at every 
enquiry, let it be of what kind it might 
They then went into the library, where 
tiie Doctor gives her more of his wis-* 
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dom. Mrs Thrale bad joined them ; 
and happening to say that Mrs Mon* 
tague had prononneed the ** Dedica- 
tba*' to Evelina to be so well writ- 
ten that she snpposed it to be the 
Doctor's* <« little Bumey " made the 
nud-apropoi remark* '< She is Tery kind» 
because she likes one part better than 
another* to take it from me,'' John* 
son* without taking the trouble to 
notice this petty petulance* observed : 

« Yon must not mind that ; for such 
things are always said where books 
are successfuL There are three dis* 
tinct kinds of Judges upon all new 
authors or productions. The first 
are those who know no rules* but pro« 
Bounce entirely from their natural 
taste and feelings; the second are 
those who know and Judge by rules ; 
the third are those who know* but are 
above the rules. These last are those 
whom you should wish to satisfy. 
Next to them rate the natural judges ; 
but ever despise those opinions which 
are formed ^ (he rulet,^ 

There are some capital scenes scat- 
tered through the volumes. One 
deserves record for its personages. 
Miss Bumey had been invited to an 
evening party in Hertford Street* at 
the house of Mrs Cholmondelev* a 
woman of fortune* and probably a 
prodigious blue. On entering the 
room* the first person whom she saw 
was the celebrated Mrs Sheridan — one 
of the most beautiful and most singu- 
larly-gifted beings that England pro- 
duced during the last century. " The 
elegance of Mrs Sheridan's beauty is 
unequalled by any I ever saw* except 
Mrs Growers*'* was Miss Bumey's ver- 
dict ; and this was a Judicious remark* 
for elegance was the express charac- 
ter of ner beauty. But she had the 
superior qualities of extreme elegance 
of taste* brilliant conversation* and 
one of the most touching and deli- 
cious voices that ever was heard in 
public* She was the daughter of 
l4nley* a musical teacher in Bath* 
and as such had begun her career as 
a public singer* and attained ;imme- 
diate popukjity. Sheridan* whose 
family then resided in Bath* fell in 
love with this enchantress* and per- 
suaded her to elope with him. A 
long course of adventure followed* in 
which Sheridan displayed every qua- 
lity but prudence ; but at the period 
alluded to in the dialogue he was still 



young* with the highest reputation at 
a dramatist* and with life all sunshine 
before him and his very lovely wife* 
How deeply this sunshine was ob- 
seured to both, it is even now almost 
painful to say. But Sheridan* with 
the finest faculties and with the finest 
opportunities* threw all away ; and 
after a long life of desperate struggles, 
more against lumself than against 
fortune* perished* a bankrupt and a 
forlorn man . Mrs Sheridan died long 
before* exhausted In mind and body^ 
melancholy and miserable. 

The description of the evening is 
lively* ** Mrs Cholmondeley sat next 
me. She is determined, 1 believe* to 
make me like her* and she wiU, I be- 
lieve* have full success ; for she is very 
clever* very entertauing, and very 
much unlike any body else.** Tha 
first subject started was the opera; 
and all joined in the prabe of Pacchi- 
erotti. Mrs Sheridan declared she 
could not hear him without tears, and 
that he was the first Italian singer who 
had ever so affected her. Sheridan 
arrived ; he is described as a man of 
striking countenance* though not 
handsome, and even of elegant appear- 
ance. Tally and very upright* his ap« 
pearance and address at once manly 
and fashionable, without the smallest 
tincture of foppery or modish graces* 
<' In short* I like him vastly* and think 
him every way worthy his beautiful 
companion. By all that I could 
observe in the course of the evening 
and we stayed very late* they are ex- 
tremely happy in each other : he evi- 
dently adores her* and she as evidently 
idolizes him. The world has by no 
means done him justice." 

Poor Sheridan! the world was will- 
ing enough to do him justice, and a 
Seat deal more. His manners, ta« 
Dts* and even his vices* were exactly 
of the order which the world loves* 
He was, of all the men of his day* the 
most gifted by nature with variety of 
extraordinary powers. But he threw 
them all away* and* after a life of as 
restless and fruitless anxiety as ever 
wore out the spirit of man, perished 
deserted* unhappy* and undone* Ha 
bad but one want* but that was a for- 
midable one — ^he wanted dignity of 
mind. Nothing could teach bim the 
yalue of principle. Ascending from 
the humble condition of the son of a 
Iravellmg lectorer^for to this the 
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elder Sheridan had nltlmately fallen- 
he suddenly rose into the most showy 
circles of professional, pnbllc^ and aris- 
tocratic life ; was the first dramatist and 
the first wit of a period distinguished for 
stage authorship and social animation ; 
suddenly appeared the first orator of 
Parliament, in a time which boasted 
of the memorable names of Pitt, Foz^ 
and Burke; and gave the promise of 
raising British eloquence to the no- 
blest heights of Greece and Rome. 
I am perfectly aware that all this has 
been doubted; that he has left but 
little behind him ; and that Sheridan's 
suppression of the Hastings' Speeches 
apparently justifies the common idea, 
that they were merely things of the 
time— gaudy flourishes, the tinsel ves- 
ture of a temporary and overworked 
imagination. But the speeches which 
excited the wonder which we know 
those singular displays to have ex- 
cited—which first held Parliament, and 
then the whole assembled legislature^ 
in astonishment for hours together— 
which were not merely endured, but 
admired by such men as Burke, Pitt, 
and the whole crowd of taste and ta- 
lent who had been taught eloquence 
by those illustrious masters, and 
taught fastidiousness by the habit of 
witnessing excellence, cannot have 
been tinsel or temporary. We know 
that the House was in a tumult of ap- 
plause ; that every man without doors 
was quoting fragments of those great 
performances for months together; 
that all the journals of the time were 
labouring to collect hints, figures, 
maxims, the strong rebukes and bril- 
liant appeals of those magnificent ora- 
tions. And are we not entitied to ask, 
eould this effect have been produced 
without something that was worthy of 
admiration— something that deserved 
to be recorded as one of the great me- 
morials of intellectual power— some- 
thing that ought to have been pre- 
served and commemorated as the ora« 
tions of antiquity are preserved, in 
evidence and illustration of the intel- 
lectual rank of the national genius ? 
That Sheridan never published those 
Speeches is to be as much re- 
gretted as if the Parthenon had been 
swept away in the days of its first 
splendour, and before it could have 
Ipven the architects of the future ages 
toe rules of the bold and the beautiftil 
in their noble science. That Sheridan's 
omission to publish them arose first 
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from the various dissipations of a life 
of fashion, next from the various vexa- 
tions which so soon began to sow his 
path with thorns, cannot be doubted. 
No man earlier felt the vanity of hu- 
man life» or discovered the wretched- 
ness of attempting, without fortune^ 
to sustain himself in a rank with the 
wealthy of the world. Jn a few years 
he was utterly ruined ; and literature^ 
eloquence, and wit, gradually passed 
away from a mind perplexed with 
hunuliating expedients to sustain ex- 
istence. Still we must judge of his 
public ability bv its public effect. 
The eloquence wnich won the univer- 
sal admiration of a time of remarks 
able ability, must have been true elo- 

Suence. What orator since has pro- 
uced an equal impression? What 
distinguished effort of any parliament- 
ary speaker has ever attained the 
same distinctions ? To what speech 
of any man of his time did the head 
of the Ministry, the head of the Op- 
position, and the head of the political 
writersof England or the world — Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke — offer the same emu- 
lous panegyric? These are proofs, 
evidences to which we have never 
heard an answer, and to which we 
never expect to hear one. 

The civilities of the Thrales con- 
tinued unwearied for years. They con- 
stantiy had Bibs Bumey on visits at 
Streatham ; they took her with them to 
Brighton, Bath, every where, and thus 
gave her opportunities of seeing all 
the persons most talked of in their 
time. But all this intercourse only 
confirms the opinion which we have 
long entertained, that literature is in 
its nature a delicate and retiring 
thing, and that when it is brought 
forward as an «« object*' of society, It 
actually loses its true rank and be- 
comes ridiculous. " Literary con- 
versation" almost always degenerates 
into twaddle. The basbleu race are 
always triflers. Nothing can be more 
trying to human patience than to fall 
into the midst of a coterie who have 
no other topic than *' the last new 
poem,** and nothing more silly exists 
on earth than the waste of time that 
results from attempting to give a 
literary tone to the age or to the hour. 
The well-known Lady Miller of Batii 
was one of the well-meaning victims 
of this absurdity. She was a woman 
of fortune, living in a liandsome houses 
and eager to acquire the lepntation of 
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being a patroiaesa of poetic taste* She 
collected roond her a crowd of the 
idlers who were and are to be found, 
from generation to generation^ in the 
idleness of a huge watering-place $ 
gave parties to poetasters, and o£fered 
prizes for poems, which were to be 
secretly slipped into an antique yase 
in her Bath-Easton villa, from which 
vase no poem worth the ink that wrote 
it was ever extracted. The intention 
was good, but the performance covered 
the hospitable hostess with burlesque. 
The *' vase at Bath-Easton *' naturally 
became the watchword for popular 
laughter, and the fact of obtaining a 
prize in this paradise of namby-pamby 
was enough to extinguish a reputation 
for life. 

Miss Bumey was introduced to 
her ladyship by Mrs Thrale. " Up 
I jumped," says Fanny; and, after 
a few words of course, the ladies 
returned to their seats. ''Do you 
know,'* she writes, '* that notwlth- 
standinff Bath - Easton is so much 
laughed at in London, nothing here 
is more tonuh than to visit Lady 
Miller, who is extremely curious in 
her company, admitting few people 
who are not of rank or fame." How- 
ever, the patroness did not oltimatelr 
fascinate the patronized. *' After all 
this, it is hardly fair to tell you what 
I think of her. Well then. Lady 
Miller is a round, plump, coarse- 
looking dame of about forty; and 
while all her aim is to appear an ele* 
gant woman of fashion^ all her success 
h to seem an ordinary woman in very 
common life, with fine clothes on ; 
her manners are bustling, her air is 
mock-important, and her manners very 
inelegant.** All this ha4 the look of 
caricature. But It is bow beyond 
explanation whether the pencil was 
not dipt in a little personal conscious- 
ness of slight, from the lady whose 
acquaintance was *' so tanish,** At 
all events, it affords a valuable moral 
to those who, having handsome 
houses, dedicate them to <' conversaz- 
ziones,*' in th6 hope of being *<be- 
loved'* by the sons or daughters of 
Parnassus. The honey-bee might as 
wisely give a general invitation to 
the wasps. 

The third volume 1§ by liHich the 
Inost intiiresting, from its topics ; fbr 
H exhibits Miss BuriM^ etiifloyed la 
attendance on QoeM Oharkitle f and 
fhus givea us an iwutiiaUy elwir in* 



sight into what all the world are 
longing to know, and what appeart 
to be (or, at least, to have been) tb# 
most dreary life in the world. In 
1786 this spedei of service, which she 
soon pronounces a servitada, bc^aa^ 
Her journal certainly exhibits the Uiig, 
queen, and the whole of the family in 
a very amiable light. They treated 
her with much good-nature, and their 
domestic life seems to have been re- 
markably gentle, pure, and amiable. 
But the ^* nature *' of the life was not 
to be cured of its ilb by the casual 
character of royalty. Undoubtedly, 
a stem master and mistress might 
have greatly embittered her situation; 
but its monotony, its minute etiquette, 
the fear of saying too much or too lit- 
tle, or often of saying any thing at all-^ 
the life of watchfulness lest ofRence 
be unconsciously gi? en, the fear lest 
it should be suddenly taken, constitute 
altogether as painful a scene of depea« 
dency as any imagination could fur- 
nish; and yet a dependency which 
seems necessary to the connexion be- 
tween the household and the sove- 
reign. The first official employment 
of the young authoress (who had been 
honoured with royal favour for her 
tiuthorship alone) was to mix the 
queen*8 snuff, and keep her box al- 
ways replenished! She soon, how- 
ever, had weightier matters to awake 
her to a sense of household honours. 
For the benefit of those who are am- 
bitious, we give a sketch of this young 
lady's day — 

<* I rise at six o*clock, dress in a 
morning- gown and cap, and waii my 
Jbrst summons, which is, at all times, 
between seven and eight. * • • • 
The queen's dress is finished by Mrs 
Thielky and myself. No maid (ser* 
tant) ever enters the room while the 
queen is in it. Mrs Thielky hands the 
things to me, and i;?i(/ Mem on. « * • 
It is fortunate for me that I have not 
the handing them. I shonld never 
know which to take first, embarrasaed 
as I am, and should run a prodigious 
risk of graving the gown before the 
hoop, and the fan before the neck* 
handkerehief.*' 

Pleasant embarrassment this for a 
woman of ability, ftted and fiattered 
by the world, and accustomed to live 
without the kbour of her hands. *^ By 
aigbt o'clock the queen, for ^le ia 
extremely expeditious^ is dressed.** 
They thta go generally to the Slag's 
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owD» a part of whieb^ however^ are 
neeessarily devoted to thinking of pre* 
paring dresses for the frequent court 
days. About nooo« the toUette began 
again. ** These times mentioned eall 
me to the irksome and quiek- re- 
turning labours of the toilette. Mrs 
Schwelienburg then constantly attends^ 
80 do I. Mrs Thielky at all times. 
.We help her off with her gown» and 
OB with her powdering things; and 
then the hairdresser is admitted* She 
generally reads the newspapers during 
that operation. When she observes 
tiiat I have run to her not half dressed, 
she constantly gives us leave to re- 
turn and finishiassoon as she is seated." 
The Queen's conduct seems at all 
times to have been considerate. These 
memoranda also place the character 
of the Princess- Royal in a very plea- 
sing point of view. They represent 
ber as a superior kind of WomaUi 
«— gentle in her manners — very oblig- 
ing and very condescending. This 
was contrary to the received opinion, 
for she was generally spoken of as the 
haughtiest of the family. But Miss 
Burney*s evidence is conclusive^ and, 
Iste as it is, justice is done to her me- 
mory. She proceeds* " It is commonly 
three o^clock when I am thus set at 
large ; and I have then two hours 
quite at my own disposal | but, in the 
• Datural course of things, not a moment 
after." At five she dined with Mrs 
Schwelienburg, whom she describes 
as an intolerable old woman, uniting 
the vulgarity of the menial with the 
Insolence of the upstart. She treated 
the poor authoress as a mere depen- 
dent> and ultimately produced a great 
deal of the misery of her situation.— 
After " terracing** as she calls it^and 
sitting with this formidable old German 
woman, the '* little supper ** appeared 
to complete this day of tediousness and 
formality. She b summoned again, 
between eleven and twelve, to attend 
the Queen. This attendance lasts 
from twenty minutes to half an hour, 
and thus the day ends, to begin again 
in b\x boors after. Such a life would 
be enough to wear away the soul; 
it would make a rational being envy 
the parish pump. " Evelina" i^as 
heartsick or it, and caUs herself 
a *' nun.*' But the royal family 
were not more fortunate. George 
III. was one of the most estimable of 



fond of the more praeiical parts of 
science ; but the narrative of his re- 
sources for society at Windsor is ab- 
solutely distressing. His chief expe- 
dient for passing bis evenings seems 
to have been a succession of visits to 
a superannuated, sickly, but most 
loyal woman, a Mrs Delany, whose 
residence was in Windsor, and whose 
gentleness of manners, and habit of 
perpetual sorrow for something or for 
nothing, conciliated the sympathy of 
the royal family. Mrs DeUny was 
ft perfect Niobe, and her eternal me- 
lancholy, her wearisome resignation, 
and her indefatigable worship of their 
^MajestieSf and every thing that .had 
touched the spirits of miyesty, render 
the narrative insufferable. But here 
the king piud constant evening vi- 
sits, and here the queen followed 
him, and here the princesses fol- 
lowed the queen. , All driven by 
sympathy^ and ennui ; and yet in this 
crowded little room no one dared to 
sit down from hour to hour, while their 
majesties were present ; for thb was 
etiquette. The princesses never 
spoke to their father or mother, unless 
they were first spoken to. This, too> 
was etiquette ; and all human beings 
were obliged, in that day of long 
trains and high-heeled shoes, to learn 
the art of walking backwards ; and 
make their retreat without seeing 
where this retrograde manoeuvre was 
carrying them. And this, too, was 
etiquette. There can be ne doubt 
that all this was as irksome to the 
king and queen, as it wits vexatious 
to the feelings and hazardous to the 
limbs of their Migesty*s loyal and 
backsliding subjects. <« Poor little Bup- 
oey complains " of it in all ways — ludi- 
crously, lackadaisically} and in sober 
seriousness ; but the formality of this 
dismal life made such a contrast to 
all that she had hitherto enjoyed, as 
to half kill her. She speaks at last in 
the tone of an anchorite, or a nun be- 
tween four walls. '* Hopes that she 
may be able to reconcile herself to 
hetfate; thinks that destiny is not to 
to be counteracted : resolves to bear 
ait things,** rather than disilppoint the 
view Which induced her father to 

f»lace her in the household ; and ut- 
ers sentiments worthy of a monk of 
La Trappe, spade iti hfthd» digging 
his own ^rave. It is to be hoped that 
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aU this has changed long aince. Bat 
the volomes are a standing memorial, 
and they thus become* like other 
standing memorials^ a warning of the 
way which ambitious young ladies 
have taken* and will take* towards 
making themseWes very wretched; 
and to the unambitious* a great re- 
conciler to the comforts* the pleasant* 
ness* and the freedom of a life that 
never sees grandeur but in the news- 
papers. 

The life of the equerry does not 
seem to have been much more amu- 
sing. Colonel Goldswortby, a man of 
fortune* and in the actual command of 
a regiment of dragoons* was one of 
those gentlemen ; and though evident- 
ly fond of detailing his sorrows* and 
stating them with a humorous sadness* 
yet if the facts be so* his honours 
were not to be envied. He tells Miss 
Burney that his only resource in his 
office is his relaxation of the tea-table 
in hers and Madame Schwellenburg's 
apartment. ** AU the comfort of my 
life* in this house* is one half hour a- 
day spent in this room ; after ail one*s 
labours* riding and waJkiog* standing 
and bowing* what a life it is I Well* 
it*s honour* that*s one comfort. One 
has the honour to stand until one has 
not a foot left* and to ride till one*s 
stiff* and to walk till one is ready to 
drop* and then one makes one's lowest 
bow* and blesses one's-self for the ho- 
nour. Wait»** said he to her — *' but 
it is hardly fair to ask you> because 
you know almost nothing of the ioyt 
of this sort of life — ^but wait till No- 
vember or December* and then you'll 
get a pretty taste of them. Running 
along in those cold passages; then 
bursting into rooms tit to bake you ; 
then back again into all those agree- 
able puffs. I promise vou* youUl get 
knocked up in three days — take my 
word for that." Among other ad- 
Ticesy he begged of her not to attend 



the early prayers in winter. ^ Don*t 
go to early prayers in November ; if 
you do* that will completely kill yon. 
Joking apart* let me have the honour 
just to advise against this one thingf 
or else ii*s all over with you.*' He 
then describes the sufferings of the 
royal family. 

** When the princesses* used to it 
as they are* get regularly knocked up 
before the business is over* off they 
drop, one by one: — first* the qoeen 
deserts us; then princess Elizabeth is 
done for ; then the princess-royal be- 
gins coughing ; then princess Augusta 
gets the suites; and all the poor 
attendants* my poor sister at their 
head* drop off* one after another* like 
so many snuffs of candles; till at last* 
dwindle* dwindle, not a soul goes to 
the chapel* but the king* the parson, 
and myself; and there we three freeze 
it out together." And this weariness 
of sonl evidently pervaded the whole 
household. The queen complained 
that she could not get any body to 
converse with her; *'she liked con* 
versation*" she said, ''but all that she 
got from any one* was— yes and no." 

We had a still more expressive 
sketch from a chaplain of the house- 
hold* with the extraordinary namo 
of << Turbulent;" a name which his 
manners might have weil deserved* 
but who was a shrewd observer* and 
in the present instance spoke gravely.- 
"You have now*" said he* *<seen 
nearly the whole of every tUng that 
will come before vou. In a very 
short time you will have passed six 
months here* and then you will koow 
your life for as many* and twice, and 
thrice as many years. You will have 
seen every bodv and every thing; and 
the same round will still be the same, 
year after year* without intermission 
or alteration J' So much for the rap- 
tures of ladies of the bed-chamber* 



Thb Railway. 



The single question on this subject 
is— ho w are accidents to be avoided ? 
There is no doubt of the vast power 
of the invention ; of its completeness 
for strength and speed ; of its giving 
an altogether new facility of transit 
to man ; of its most marvellously .in- 
creasing the facilities of human inter- 
course'; and of its thus answering all 
the gen eral purposes for which it was 



designed, but one— and that is safety. 
That one is therefore the great object 
to which the attention of science should 
be turned* and the liberality of Go- 
vernments directed. There is some 
advantage in being aware of the single 
point to which the general mind should 
be directed* in the instance of any 
great invention. And henceforth it 
U plain, that if research and rewards 
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ought to be applied to the operation 
of any machine^ they ought to be to 
the simple object of giviDg complete 
Meeurity to the passeDgen by the 
railway. 

The accident on the VersaiUet rail- 
way has been terrible— perhaps the 
most terrible which has occurred since 
the first use of the invention ; but it is 
not a more formidable one than from 
the nature of the maoliine might hare 
happened on any day since it first ran ; 
and the true wonder is» that snoh 
accidents have not happened in eyenr 
eonntry where it has heen employed. 
In the present condition of the ma- 
ehine, the slightest derangement ii 
snfiBcient to piodnce wide-spread ruin. 
The breaking of a single axle pro- 
duced the Freneh catastrophe ; the 
breaking of a lingle crank might have 
done it ; the snapping of a chain has 
done similar mischief; the slightest 
awkwardness on the part of the en- 
gineer might do it, and this to the 
extent of ^troying the passengers of 
the wliole train. The Versailles acci- 
dent has struck terror into Paris* and 
must, for a considerable time» greatly 
impair the popularity of the convey* 
ance ; but it will still be used> and will, 
of course, still be liable to the same 
calamity 9 unless some importan tchange 
takes place in its management. The 
account in the Monitewr is ofllciaU and 
* gives the outline which the govern- 
ment desires to be received. It is in 
substance this : — The train of the rive 
gauche-^iw there is one also on the 
right bank of the Seine — ^whioh left 
Versailles at half- past five in the after- 
noon for Paris* consisted of eighteen 
carriages* two open* three diligences* 
and thirteen carriages of the second 
class. It was drawn by two engines. 
On its approaching Bellevne* about 
three miles from Parb* the axle of the 
first engine broke, and the wheels be* 
coming detached, the engine got off 
the ndls* and* plunging across the 
road* it was thrown down by the shock 
of the second engine, which ran over 
it, and was pulled forward by two of 
the close carriages* two open car- 
riages and a diligence* which bounded 
over the wreck of tbeothers* and formed 
a pile. The shock broke up those 
carriages at the instant, and most of 
the passengers were killed or wounded. 
But evf n this* fearful as it was* was 
not the worst. The fire of the broken 
engines fell on the road* and ignited 
the fragments of the carriages — ^the 



whole was soon in a blaze. The sur- 
viving passengers now attempted to 
make their escape, and some were 
dragged out of the windows* but the 
rest were chiefly consumed to ashes. 
The pile of broken carriages was at 
least thirty feet high* and this burning 
so fiercely as to be scarcely approach- 
aMe. 

Every dar* for a considerable time 
after* furnished some melancholy de- 
tails in the French papers. The num- 
ber in the whole train was about one 
thousand. The f^te had collected a 
great number of people at Versailles 
to see the fountains in the palace gar« 
dens play; and, as the passengers 
were so numerous* a second tender 
had been fixed on. As the train ap- 
proached Bellevue, it was remarked 
that it moved with extraordinary 
speed* and in another moment came 
the general shock. Only those in the 
first ^"9^ carriages were hurt; the 
other carriages* though feeling the 
shock to some degree* suffered no in- 
jury. Every thing that could be done, 
by medical aid and public liberality* 
*was actively employed ; and the king 
signalized his hnmanitv by the inter- 
est which he took in the case of the 
unfortunate sufferers. A report was 
made by the gqvernment engineers to 
the Academy of Sciences* which stat- 
ed* that the calamity was the ** result 
of g^oss faults easy to have been 
avoided. The first being the em- 
ployment of four-wheeled engines in- 
stead of those having six ; and the 
second* the having two locomotives 
for a single train.** Adding, that from 
the obviousness of such errors* the oc« 
currence was no argument against the 
merits of railway travelling. In the 
discussion which followed, strong re- 
marks were made on the locking of the 
carriage doors, by which escape was 
prevented, and also on the want of 
some means to separate the locomotive 
from the train* when the axle 
broke. 

The numbers destroyed or mutila- 
ted are not yet ascer tamed. The go- 
vernment paper states them at the 
smallest number* forty-three killed 
and fifty wounded. Other accounts 
nearly double this number* frightful 
as it is ; and the nature of the event 
palpably puts it beyond any exact 
calculation. Many persons certainly 
were in the carriages of whom not a 
remnant has been found ; in some in- 
stances a whole family have disappcar- 
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ed. Matij of Iho paMengers wer^ 
strangers, fer whom bo eoquiry has 
heen made, and who, in such a city as 
Parisy could net be missed. The peo- ' 
pie la the neighbourhood hare been 
since employed in lifting the dost of 
the road and the asbes of the car- 
riages, and haye found fragments of 
jewellery, watches, and snuff-boxes, 
by seme of which alone the deaths of 
the owners hare been ascertained. 
Admiral D^Urville, a distingnisbed 
French navigator, and some members 
•f the Chamber of Deputies, are the 
only public persons yet ascertained to 
be lost — the holiday people of Paris 
being! as elsewhere, aoM>ng the hum- 
bler orders^ It is oh se r Table in this 
instanee, as in nuuiy othersi that the in« 
jury was done in the carriages nearest 
the engine, whiie^ out of the whole 
eighteea, thirteen altogether escaped^ 
In some instances in England^ it is 
true that the injury has been sustain* 
ed by the carriages at the other end of 
the train; but this was always from 
the rapid sucoession of another train. 
It seems therefore probable, tiiat if a 
pair of large trucks with wool-packs,* 
or any other substaooe at onee light 
and resisting, were placed between the 
train and the loeomotlTe, the shook 
would be comparatlTely trivial. The 
power of sepmting the train instan- 
taneously from the engine would also 
be of evident value. But the grand 
difficulty is the speed ; while it conti- 
nues from five- and- twenty to forty, or 
even fifty miles an hour. It must be 
dangerous — fer the slightest failure in 
any part of the machinery must be 
rain. But the speed is the ftivourite 
object ; and to spin over a country in 
an hour which in other ways of con- 
veyance wouki oooupy half a day, Is 
the delight of the multitude. Agaiiut 
this feding there is no use in attempt- 
iaff to argue. It is the feeling of the 
idler of fertnne, to whom boors and 
weeks at« the same^ at mueh as of the 
man of business, to whom time Is 
money. E ugi aeer s ar« altvady boast- 
ing of inventioBS which are to make a 
mile a minute a tardr pacoi and are 
to sweep us from London to the 
Land's Bud between breakfast and 
dinner. The railway is even becom- 
ing a popukr pastime here; atid it 
was but the other d^that a large 
party went by the railroad to South- 
ampton^ aiid» either making a Jouraey 
of seventy-eight miles in ttm^fer liin- 
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oheoni were received en board a 
steam-boat for an excursion round the 
Isle of Wight, and after above a hun- 
dred miles of naval discovery on the 
shore of that unknown region, were 
e^ried up to London againt and 
plaeed within the circuit of the cltj 
at ten o'clock, after a day of great 
amusement, in which they had traversed* 
or rather flown, 800 miles. Tempta- 
tions of this order are irresietible. The 
French Government seeois to be in 
earnest at last in its a^optien of the 
raiboad system; Seven vast lines of 
conveyance are to be opened Irom 
Paris to all points of the compass. — 
1. To Belgium, through Lisle and Va- 
leneiennes. 9. To Germany, through 
Strasburf. 8. To the Mediterranean, 
through Lyons, Marseilles, and Oette. 
4. To-the ocean, by Nantes. &. To 
fi^ain, through Bordeaux and Bay- 
onne. 6. To the centre of France, 
through Yierzon. 7. To England, 
with a terminus yet unsettled. Be- 
sides two interior railroads from the 
Mediterranean to the fihine, through 
Lyons, Dijon, and Melhouse. And 
from the Mediteranean to the Atlan- 
tic^ through Cette, Toulouse^ and 
Bordeaux. 

Of all these roads, the most pro- 
ductive because the most frequented, 
in every sense the most important 
will be that between Paris and Bag- 
land. The point of communleation 
should BO obvlouslv be Calais^ that it 
is only surprising that there should be 
a tnoment*s doubt on the sulijeet. The 
shortest . distance by sea should. In 
every instance, decide the choice oi a 
terminus between a continent and an 
island. Space of land has become 
scarcely a conslderatloo. For what 
is the difference between twes^ 
miles and ten on a railroad P But 
we have not arrived at thai power 
of annihilating space by sea^ and 
there is, at present, no probability 
of our exceeding twelve, or per- 
haps fourteen oiiles mt hour**— Thus 
the time saved by having the ter- 
minus at Boulogne instead of Ca- 
lais might be ^f9 minutes, but the 
time lost by the longir sea ptsaago is 
new an hour, mid may oecasionally 
be much more. Nature^ which has 
fixed Calais at within fifteen adlea of 
Dove5 has done ber pan in nettling 
the question already. If tbh railread 
were completed^ H would be perfectly 
poMlble to reach Paris from London 
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between breakfast and supper; the of thirtjr miles an 
jonrney^ in faot^ at the common rate 
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hour« migbi be 
made within a mneh shorter interval. 



HiJcaoaa. 



The destmctioQ of a JM«e portion 
of thia eld eity has called forth a 
general spirit of eentribntioa^ and the 
Ring of Pmssia* in a fSseling and graoe- 
ful address to his snbjeets, has reeom- 
nended the diBtress of the people to 
the clergy and their eongregations* and 
has already^ persondly^ sent a large 
anm for their relief* The King of 
Hanover^ an honest and kind-hearted 
man» accustomed to the charitable 
energies of £agland> has contributed 
largely. The King of Denmark^ the 
Duke of Mecklenbufg^ and other lead- 
hig peraenages of Germany, have 
given assistance; and the sobMriptioa 
in London has Ulready reached about 
L.20,000| of which more than half has 
been already dispatched in dollars for 
the immediate relief of the sufferers. 
The det^Is of the fire are not yet es- 
aetly ascertdnable. There is some 
douots of the nature of its origin, and 
even of the nature of its losses. The 
extent of the injury, however^ has been 
much exaggerated ; and the millions 
of pounds sterlmgi which were said to 
have been consumed, would more pro- 
perly have been stated m florins ; un- 
less the expense of rebuilding were to 
be included, which, for the material of 
about 1 500 houses, must entail a heavy 
outlay. 

The fire was first discovered about 
nine o'clock in the morning of Ascen- 
sion Day. For four hours it was 
nearly disregarded, and continued 
burning down the houses of the dirty 
and crowded quarter in which it 
began. The district surrounding 
the Stehi Tweite, where it com- 
menoed in the house of a Jew, a 
maker of cigars, consists chiefly of 
wretched wooden houses^ some of 
them lofty, and spreading OTor a con- 
siderable extent ; and all probaMy in 
a state of disrepair and decay, and 
filled with every fll^ of a squalid 
part of a squalid population. A large 
spirit-warehoose# which was in the 
midst of this inflammable quarter, soon 
took flrof and the flames suddenly 
spreading over the whole district, a 
large one, for il cannot eorer lesa 
thui thirty or forty acres, became 
whdly irrestrainable. The east wind, 
which liad blown partially for some 
time, now began to come in violent 



gusts, eairying borniiig fragments high 
in the air, and thus extending the 
conflagration* As an instance of the 
effect thus produced, the Nicolai 
Church was set on fire by a fragment 
felling on the roof of the Steeple, 
which was 200 feet from the ground. 
The whole edifice was soon in flames, 
and as its ruin was seen to be inevi- 
tablcf and there was but liule risk of 
human life# it becamean otyeel of gene- 
ral curiosity. The flre raging within 
gradually heated the copper covering 
of the spire until it actually glowed. 
Then the copper began to burst, and 
the flanses darted out in all directions; 
at ieagth the beams being all bnmt^ 
the whrie upper portion of the steeple 
began to bend, and after wayering for 
a while, it plunged down upon the 
roof of this great church, which was 
immediately one huge body of flatnes ; 
also involving, tmfortnnately, a yast 
quantity of furniture, whieh bad been 
just placed there for safety. 

The senate, or governing body of 
Hamburg, had assembled at an ear- 
ly hour, and as every effort had been 
found unaTailing to stop the eonfla^ 
gration, they sent for Messrs Thomp« 
son and Lindleyi the engineers of the 
railway, and appointed them to direet 
their firemen. They adopted the plan 
of abandoning the burning district, 
and endeaTouring to save the yet un- 
touched portions of the city. But for 
this purpose their only reaource was 
to blow up the lines of houses between 
those districts. The explosion imme- 
diately took place, and all that was 
sayed may haye owed its safety to this 
bold advice. But the rabble^ always 
savage^ took this opportunity of show- 
ing the brutal jealousy with which the 
foreigner looka upon the Englishman. 
At the moment when the English en- 
gineers with their men, the English 
residents, and even the erews of the 
English merchant ships in the Elbe, 
were making the most active efforts 
(and the only effectual ones in the 
end) to extingutth the flamee, there 
was a general outcry against them, as 
continuing the oenflagratien, as setting 
houses on fire^ and Iraving been found 
with matchet in their pockets* ftc 
That the nattreT^gabaiMls and thievea 
of Hamburg may have done all this 
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for the sake of robbing with impunity, 
is perfectly probable, and that they 
might have found it couTenient to 
charge the English with doing what 
they themseWes were busy in doing 
at the moment, is only what might \m 
expected from such villains. Bnt the 
readiness with which this most im- 
probable and infamous cry was adopt- 
ed by the people, Tery much cools our 
•vmpathy for their sufferings ; and if 
the Senate shall not make an example 
of every ruffian who was heard pro- 

Eagating this lie^ and still more join- 
igin.the personal ill-usage of our 
countrymen, not a shilling more ought 
to be sent from this country to eitber 
senate or people. It ought to have 
been the first dfuty of our minister, Co- 
lonel Hodges, to demand a strict in- 
yestigatiou on the subject, and after 
having thus shown the iniquity of the 
clamour, to have demanded the con- 
dign punishment of every propagator 
of a report which might have ended 
in extensive bloodshed. This remains 
for him to do, and, if he regards 
himself as a proper English represen- 
tative« he must do it. We say» that 
in no city ought the clamour to have 
been raised, and in none ought it to 
be done with impunity. A few brand- 
ings and whippings might bring those 
miscreants to a sense, if not of their 
crime, yet of their hazard ; and spe- 
cial care ought to be taken that not 
one of them should receive a farthing 
of English contribution. 

But the eventual loss to Hamburg 
may be repaid by the advantages 
which the conflagration has given for 
clearing a most unwholesome and abo- 
minable portion of one of the filthiest, 
most gloomy^ and most deformed 
cities of Europe. Of course, no one 
would desire to see fire the agent in 
this business. But unless fire did the 
work, it would nerer have been done. 
Hamburg had been for upwards of 
two centuries one of the richest cities 
on the continent. It grew in opu* 
lenoe« from the l»eginning of the eigh- 
teenth century to the French war» 
with remarkable rapidity. In propor- 
tion to the German stvle of livings 
the inhabitants were by much the 
most opulent in Europe. Almost eyery 
trafficker, above the absolute dealer 
in old rags, had his garten-house, 
(villa.) There was scarcely a respect- 
able family in the city which dia not 
keep its carriage, and the Hamburg 
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dinners were memorable for extraya- 
gance. And yet, in the midst of all 
this mass of private wealth, there was 
a total want of public spirit. No man 
thought of reforming squalidness of 
the most repulsive kind. The canals, 
and they are numberless, were left 
fetid pools; the streets were badly 
payed ; the public buildings were 
dingy with the dnst of Ave cen- 
turies ; the habitations of the lower 
orders were the extreme of dirt and 
dilapidation ; yet no man came for- 
ward to open any of those wretched 
quarters. No act of the people washed, 
or brushed, or coloured, or cleaned 
any thing. Our only wonder is, that 
the plague did not take up its residence 
there with as much the air of a native 
as in the dens of Constantinople or 
Cairo. For this, however, we do not 
blame the Senate. The goyemment 
is too free to be able to do any thing. 
But they will now find the space open 
for them, and as they must fill it with 
something, it is to be hoped that they 
will fill it with decent houses, and give 
their wretched population room enough 
to see the heavens above, and breathe 
their air beneath. This ruin might all 
have been averted if they had from 
time to time but expended a litUe of 
their wealth (and they now are grow« 
ing rapidly rich again) in improving 
the ventilation of the city, in gradually 
removing their frightful old streets, and 
in making spacious communications 
between the different quarters. The 
whole crowd of the canals ought to be 
built over ; this alone, would giye them 
handsome avenues. Let them follow 
theexample of London. See how we 
are piercing through the districts of 
ancient abomination, and pouring light 
upon the darkness of Cellars and cen- 
turies. Smithfield already trembles, 
and even St Giles*s begins to think its 
privilege of annual fever in hazard. 
But the German will do none of these 
things — with his pipe in hb month he 
will smoke away existence, as his fa- 
thers did before him — bequeath the 
business of improvement to his sons, 
who will pass through life with thehr 
souls wrapped in tobacco fumes, like 
their sallow predecessors — and trans- 
mit the recorded repulsiveness of any 
thing that meets thesensesin thelength 
and breadth of Teutchland, untouched 
by the hand of renovation, to the lat- 
ter ages of mankind. 
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ANOELO ; ▲ TALK. 

(Takbk vrou tbb Drama or Victor Hugo.) 

Chaptir h 

The Key. 



Our narratiTe takes us back to the 
middle of the sixteenth eeDtury» and 
places us in the town of Padaa» at that 
time under the government of the Re- 
public of Venice. Angelo Malipieri 
was the podesta appointed by the Re- 
public to rule over this dependency* 
It is well known thai Venice was not 
only severe in its government* bnt 
equally jealous of those governors 
themselves on whom it conferred the 
necessary power of carrving its decrees 
into execution* The delegate of the 
Republic — fearful person as he might 
be to those placed under his authority 
—was himself the subject of perpetual 
snrveillance» and under the complete 
control of that formidable Council of 
Ten, which still retains in history so 
mysterious and terrible a name. An- 
gelo Malipieri kept all Padua in awe 
—men held their breath as he passed 
i^the lattice closed at his approach— 
the song ceased — man and woman 
alike dreaded his observation* escaped 
from his presence if it were possible* 
or* if to encounter him was unavoid- 
able, paid to him* in exterior deport- 
ment* the most profound deference* 
Yet Angelo Malipieri was himself 
afflicted with a more constant terror* 
suspicion* and alarm* than any of the 
inhabitants of Padua over whom he 
tyrannized. The Ck>uncil of Ten* he 
was well aware* had their spies around 
him i amongst their number all could 
not possiblf be his friends* and one 
enemy might have it in his power to 
accomplish hb ruin. What those 
spies might report — ^what the Council 
might decree — who could assure him 
for a single day ? A spy might not 
only discover* he might invent ; and 
that Council knew no Umit to the se- 
verity of its decrees, and no resistance 
to tbeir execution. An eastern despot* 
who* as the sole minister of his will* 
sends a solitary mute with the present 
of a bowstring to his disgracea viner, 
could not have more confidence in its 
power than had this secret Council of 
Ten. 



But Angelo Malipieri had still 
other sources of disquietude. Not 
content with occupying one of the 
most embarrassing and perilous posi- 
tions of public life— one which secured 
him the hatred of all beneath* and the 
sospicion of all aboye him — he had 
contrived to make for himself a posi- 
tion in private life which* if not so 
dangerous* was equally embarrassing* 
He had married, as many noblemen 
then did* and as some* we suppose* do 
even to this day* a woman of high fa- 
mily and powerful connexions* for the 
sake of the wealth and infiuence which 
the alliance brought with it* but with- 
out any feeling of affection whatever 
for the lady of his ehoice* And though 
the bride was young and beautiful 
and amiable* this was no matter for 
wonder ; for Angelo knew well that 
Catarina Bragadina yielded him her 
hand solely through the persuasion or 
coercion of her relations — that her 
heart was engaged elsewhere — and 
that duty* cold* formal duty* was the 
utmost he could claim from one whom 
nature had rendered capable of the 
wannest and most devoted attach- 
ment. The lovely daughter of one of 
the proudest houses of Venetian no- 
bility* who in her maiden state was 
the envy of her sex* had been ever 
since her marriage kept in a splendid 
but harsh imprisonment* by a hus- 
band who was as jealous of his 
honour as he was indifferent and re- 
gardless of herself. That passion 
which Angelo had not found at 
home* he had sought abroad • and an 
actress who bore the name of Thisbia* 
a charming and fascinating creature* 
who had risen from tbp very lowest 
condition and class of society to the 
possession of great wealth and still 
greater popularity* was the object of 
his present idolatry. His dreaded 
power as podesta was sufficient to keep 
aloof that flock of admirers attracted 
by the favourite actress of the day ; 
but the heart of Thisbia had by no 
means submitted to the tyrant of Fwr 
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doa. He could sacoead in detoflrisg 
and terrifying hie rivids— in repelliDg 
others from her door — ^in secnrinf for 
himself suchareceptipp in her bouse as 
had prooldmed him to the werid at large 
a favoured lover ; but all this had not 
ingratiated him with the pretty This- 
bia herself who* though her manners 
had certainly not been irreproachabtoi 
was ^, per^oq far more governed by 
the feelings of her heart than by any 
other earthly consideration. 
This fksciaating woman kept the 

desta in a perpetual fever of Jea*- 
ly. She would sport with his pas- 
sion, and, tnr a thousand provoking 
sallies, manifest her own freedom from 
that thraldom she was even then throw* 
ing around him. Another lover she 
did not dare openly to favour— it 
would have been fatal, at least to him, 
so far to exasperate the tyrant of Pa* 
doa ; but this was the neafest approx- 
imation to success he had hitherto 
attained. Our podesta, therefore, had 
upon his hands, in the same town, a 
wife and a mistress, of both of whom 
he was jedons in the extreme — of the 
one for the sake of his honour, of the 
other for his love. His wife he kept 
confined within her own ehamber in a 
seclusion as complete as any Turkish 
husband could possibly have desired ; 
his mistress he could not seclude from 
the world in the same manner, but he 
every where followed and watched her 
with a lynx-eyed suspicion. 

On the evening from which we take 
up our narrative, the mansion of This- 
bia was the scene of fbstivity, and wais 
thronged with all the brilliant and the 
witty of the town of Padua. Not onlv 
the house, but the garden had been 
illuminated for the f^te ; and Angelo 
having taken Thlsbia apart, was walk- 
ing with her to and fro on a marble 
terrace, where the orange-trees alter- 
nated with the glittering and coloured 
lamps, and which was at present de- 
serted of all other visiters. As was 
not unusual with the podesta, he had 
been making some few enquiries of 
the lady, which had evidently been 
prompted by his Jealousy. 

** A brother?"— he might have 
been heard to say — ^ Is it a brother 
of yours, this young man who has 
lately followed you to Padua?** 

^ Yes,** replied Thisbia, " a bro* 
ther." ^ 

** And his name ? *' pursued the 
'enquirer. 
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" Is Rodolfo. I have told you this 
twenty times, my Bee^ rtdeublabto' 
podesta. Have you no more graciooa 
subject of conversation ? " 

** Pardon, Thisbia ;'I will ask no 
more questions. You played Ros- 
ttonda yesterday most exqubitely. 
Padua is very fortunate in possessing 
one whom all Italy extols. But, ah ! 
how all this admiring and applausive 
audience irritate and wound me. I 
die with Jealousy when I see so many 
eyes feasting upon your beautv. I 
could strike them all' with blindness. 
Pray, who is that oayalier in a maslt 
you conversed with this evening un- 
der the portico ? Pardon, Thisbia; I 
will ask no more questions.** 

*« Well, well, you arch inquisitor— ^ 
know that this cavaKer in a mask 
was no other than your own lieute- 
nant, your captain pf the sMrrl, Vir* 
gilio Pasea.** 

*' And what would you hare witli 
him?" 

'<Ay, what ?— suppose I will not 
tell you?" said Thisbia in a playfbl 
manner; then, seeing that the podesta 
was preparing a visage of entreaty, 
she continued, ** Nay, no eonjuratbns. 
signer. You shall know all if yoa 
will, but the story is something long; 
I am,*' said Thisbia, and her manner 
suddenly altered, and she sank into a 
melancholy tone, " I am, ss you know, 
nothing — ^nobody— a child of fortune, 
sprung from the lowest of the people 
— a comedian — a thing you may fondlo 
one day and destroy the next, and dp 
both with the same smile. Well, 
whatever I am, or may have been, I 
once had a mother. Vo you know 
what it Is to have a mother? Hav« 
you had one, gloomy signer— -you? 
Ah, you smile ; but you do not know 
what it is to be a poor, weak, miser^ 
able child, half-fsmished, friendless 
in the world; and then to fbel that 
you have ever about yon, above you, 
a woman, an angel ; who walks when 
you walk, stops when you stop ; who 
still looks on you, smiles to cheat yon 
of your tears; who teaches yon t^ 
talk, teaches you to laugh, teaches 
you to love ! — who warms your little 
lingers in her hands; your little bodj 
between her knees; your little shiver- 
ing soul within her heart!— who givM 
her milk to you when an Infant ; her 
bread when you are grown up ; he^ 
life always! — to whom yon say 'mo* 
ther,* who says to you 'child;' worda 
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which God himself is pleased to hear I 
Well, I had such a vother. 'Twas a 
poor loBO woman, withomt husband or 
friendy who sang ballads in the pablie 
streets. I went about with her, and 
as 1 gwew np I sang too. This was 
the oommenceosenl of ray pobHe 
career, signer. Tbejr used to throw 
OS some miserable coin. One dajr 
my mother sang in the streets of Bre- 
scia some chime which bore an ofRpa- 
sire allusion, of which she knew no- 
thing, to the republic of Venice. 
Brescia, like this Padua, liec under 
the dominion of your republic. A.n 
ambassador of Venice had passed at 
the time ; the crowd had laughed } a 
senator of the republic was attracted 
to the spot $ he listened i my mother, 
quite unconscions, went on singing ; 
he ordered the captain of the gu^ 
to take that tUc woman to the gal- 
lows — ^yes, to the gallows! They 
seised upon my mother | she said nd- 
thing: why should she? — ^they would 
not bare heard her. She embraced 
me, and let fall her lavffc tears upon 
my forehead ; she clasped to her bo- 
som a little metal crucifii she always 
carried with her, and let them bind 
her. I see it now, that eruoifia. It 
was of polished copper, and my name, 
Thisbia, was rudely traced at the 
bottom of it with the shsrp point of 
a needle : she had wished to unite hi 
the same memorial all that was dear 
to her— her Ood and her child. I 
saw them bind my mother ; I could 
not utter a word ; 1 neither cried nor 
wept; I stood motionless, aghast, 
frosen, dead. No one in all the crowd 
spoke a word. But there was with 
the senator a young spirl who held 
him by the hand, doubUess his daugh- 
ter, who was struck with pity. The 
beautiful child, she threw herself at 
the feet of her father ) she wept so 
bitterly, and her tears fell from eyes 
so loTcly, that she obtained the par- 
den of my mother. When the poor 
woman was unloosed, she took her 
crucifix and gave it to the child, 'twas, 
all she had to giro, and told her it 
would bring her happiness. Seen 
after this, my mother died. I have 
become rich. I wish to see that child, 
that infant-angel, who sared my mo- 
ther. Who knows? — she is new 
grown up to womanhood ; she is pro- 
bably unhappy; she may now bare 
need of me. In crery town 1 visit, 
I call before me the sbirri, the men 
of police; I rekte thb adyenture^ 
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and to him who finds out the pernm 
I am in scMcb of, I will give ten 
thousand golden sequins. For this 
p sase a I spoke to Virgilio Pasca, the 
masked caralier, under the portico. 
.-Are you satisfied?" 

•* Tea thousand golden seqains I ^ 
Mid Angdo, <« What, then, will yon 
give to the woawa herself if yon 
should find her?" 

<^ Bfy lifb I if it will profit her.*' 

^' But how could you recognise 
her?" 

^' By my mother's emcifia.'* 

** Pooh I she will long since have 
lost a piece of worthless copper." 

^ No, no, no I" ezdaimed Thiibiai 
** we never lose what has been earned 
like that. And bow, Signer Angelo,^ 
laid the pretty actress, retnrning to 
her natural gaiety ef manner, *' any 
more questions? or is your jealoua 
curiosity appeased %r the present? 
Why, what a sombre aspect you coa^ 
tinually wear! you, too, who are all- 
powerful in Venice. In vain 1 light 
up my house, my gardens ; I cannot 
light up a smile upon your countenance. 
In vain I give you music ; you return 
it not in gaiety. Prythee smile." 

*<I do smile,*' said the podesta, 
wreathing bis visage into what cer- 
tainly aeeded the assurance of his 
word to certify that it was ^ smile. 
<' You wonder, my dear Thisbia, that 
I am not gay. I have heard year 
story — hear something of mine. I 
am, as you say, all-powerftd h^re in 
Padua, the sovereign and tyrant ef 
this town. But sbsolute as I am, 
above me — mark you, Thisbia — there 
is something greater — dark, full of 
shsdows, terrible; there is Venice, 
the state-inquisition, the Council ef 
Ten. The Council ef Ten! speak 
of it in a whisper ; there is always a 
listener near. They are men wboai 
no one knows, who know us all; 
who are visible in none of tlM forms 
and ceremonies of government, wIm> 
are visible in every scaffold that is 
raised ; men who have their hands on 
all head*— yours, mine, that of the 
doge himself; who wear no royal 
robe, ne ducal mantle, no crown, no- 
thing to designate them to the eye ; 
who, for all apparatus of powers have 
a few secret signs, the spy, and the 
eiecnUoner; men who speak to the 
people of Venice only through the 
bronae mouth of the lien ef St Marh : 
fatal mouth, which you may think Is 
mute^ but which speaks^ nevertheless, 
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with terrible effeet, for it criei to all 
that pass — Denouoce! denounce! and 
the wretch once denounced, is taken ; 
once taken, is powerless as the worm. 
At Venice e?ery thiuf^ is done secret- 
ly, mysteriously, surely. Condemned, 
-executed ; no one to seet to hear yon; 
not a cry possible* not a IooIl that is 
returned by a human eye ; the ?ictim 
has a gtLgf the executioner a mask. 
But why did I speak just now of scaf* 
folds ? At Venice men die not on the 
scaffold. They disappear. A man is 
missing from his family. What has 
become of him ? Oh, the leads, the 
wells, the canal Orfano— they could 
tell! At night-time yon may hear 
something fail into the water: pass 
on — hear it not. Venice, for the rest, 
is dance and festivity, music and 
torches, gondolas, theatres, and a car- 
ni?al of five months. You, Thisbia, 
a comedian, see Venice only on this 
side ; I, who am a senator, know It 
on the other. Oh, believe me, there 
is in every palace — in mincy in that of 
the doge-^a secret passage, unknown 
to the master of it, that traverses 
along the walls of e^ery salon, of 
every chamber, of every closet; a 
dark corridor, of which others have 
the key, aud whose windings others 
trace, and through which men pass 
and repass utterly unknown to you, 
upon some mysterious business, in 
which you are kept profoundly igno- 
rant t Often in the night-time, I have 
aat upright in my bed and heard steps 
within the wall. Oh, this Council of 
Ten I Pot a workman alone in a cel- 
lar; bid him make you a lock: be- 
fore the lock is finished, the Council 
of Ten have the key of it. Madam, 
madam, the valet who walu on me is 
a spy ; the friend who salutes me is a 
spy ; the priest who confesses me is a 
•py ; the woman who swears she loves 
me is a spy** 

*<Inde^ signer ! '* interruptedThis- 
bia. 

" I mean not you,*' continued 
the excited podesta ; ^* and moreover 
you never say that you love me. Every 
thing, I repeat, that sees me is an eye 
of The Ten— every thing that hears 
me is an ear of The Ten — every thing 
that touches me is a hand of The Ten 
—hand how terrible I that for a louff 
time gentlr feels, then seizes with suiT 
den and pitiless grasp. Magnificent 
podesta that I am I It Is my mission 
bere to tame ftod sutjqgate this town ; 
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it is my command to make myself 
terrible ; meanwhile I cannot be sure 
that to-morrow morning there shall 
not appear In my chamlMr some mi- 
serable sbirro, who shall tell me to 
rise and follow him, and miserable 
wretch though he may be, I shall rise 
and follow him — and where? To 
some horrible and cavernous place 
from which he will issue without me. 
Tyrant of Padua— slave of Venice I *' 

" Truly I pity you," replied Tbis- 
bia; " what a frightful position have 
you described!" 

'* Yes, I am an instrument with 
which one people tortures another 
people. Such toob wear out faat, 
and break often." 

At this point of the conversation, 
Angelo, on turning round, discovered 
a man lying on the terrace under the 
shade of one of the orange-trees. He 
was attired like a minstrel, and lay 
fast asleep, with his guitar by his side; 
but nevertheless the suspicions of the 
podesta were immediately aroused. 

Thisbia smiled at his alarm, as she 
informed him that the sleeper was a 
poor player on the guitar— half an 
idiot — whom the dean of St Mark*s 
had recommended to her compassioo. 
He had been in the house a fortnight, 
finding his dinner with the servants, 
and throwing himself to sleep in the 
first quiet comer that he met with. 
His name was Homodei. Her mo- 
ther, she added, had wandered in the 
same way from town to town — he 
should stay in her house as long as 
he pleased. 

Notwithstanding this account of 
Homodei, and although his appear- 
ance bore out the dmcription given 
of him, Angelo could not help look- 
ing at him with suspicion. His col- 
loquial fervour was entirely checked, 
and Thisbia had no difficulty in per- 
suading him to go and join the other 
guests. She herself, she said, would 
soon follow him, but she saw her bro- 
ther Rodolfo coining, and would first 
have a word with him. 
* The podesta left, and the brother 
Rodolfo took his place. 

Brother, indeed! He was no bro- 
ther—neither was his name Rodolfo ; 
though as every one in Padua is call- 
ing him by that assumed name, we 
shall retain it throughout the narra- 
tive. If the charming actress was coy 
and cold to the podesta, she made 
amends by her ardent reoeption of 
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Rodolfo. Tbii cavalier had followed 
ber to Padaa, or« at all events, bad 
again met her at this town« after an 
intimacy formed shortly before in 
another part of Italy ; fior Tbisbia, as 
might be presumed from her profes- 
sion, often passed from city to city. 
In order to facilitate their intercourse, 
and balk the jealous scrutiny of tbe 
podesta, she at once declared bim to 
be her brother, and they had for some 
days, under the protection of this as- 
sumed relationsbip, enjoyed the unre- 
strained intercourse of lovers. 
. But while tbe manner of Tbisbia 
was most caressing, frank, and fond, 
an eyewitness could not have failed 
to observe that the demeanour of 
Rodolfo was far more calm and re- 
served than so cordial a reception 
from so beautiful a woman would have 
led him to expect. After she had 
been pouring out her heart to him in 
tbose wild and passionate strains, 
which, as they are only intelligible to 
lovers, we here willingly omit, he 
would reply kindly, but briefly-^e 
would praise ber beauty, and her ge- 
nerous heart that deserved to be loved ; 
but he did this with more of reflection 
than of passion : it was honest ap- 
plause, too honest to please a quick- 
sighted lover. But Tbisbia was too 
happy to love and to be loved, to ex- 
ercise a ytry rigid scrutiny on the 
deportment of her cavalier. 

But she could not devote the whole 
evening to a iete-hriiu with Rodolfo ; 
she was compelled to leave him to 
rejoin her other visiters. Their in* 
terview, it was agreed, should again 
be renewed when all the guests had 
departed ; nay, if he chose to be upon 
that terrace in about an hour's time, 
the^ might before that sea each other 
again. 

*' Charming woman I yon deserve 
to be loved,** said Rodolfo to himself 
when she had left—*' but I love you 
not." 

««No!*' said a voice behind him, 
«< you love her notT At that moment 
Rodolfo felt the hand of a stranger 
upon his shoulder. It was Homt^ei 
—the idiot— the guiUr player. «« No," 
continued he, «' vou do not love this 
woman, neitberu your name Rodolfo. 
Your name is Eccelino da Romaoa— 
a noble of ancient family — and you 
love *• 

*' Ha ! who art thou?*' interrupted 
Rodolfo. 
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** I am the idiot and the musician,*' 
replied Homodei with a bitter smile. 
'* And you love Catarina Bragadinal 
You won her heart — ^you could not 
win her band! You quitted Venice, 
you have fled to every part of Italy, 
but love has followed you. You have 
thrown yourself headlong into plea- 
sures, distractions, follies, vices^use- 
less I You have endeavoured to love 
other women — this comedian, for in. 
stance — still useless 1 — the old love 
has always re- appeared under tbe 
new. You have come to Padua — it 
was not to follow Thisbia^it was be- 
cause tbe wife of tbe podesta" 

« Peace r* exclaimed Rodolfo. 
'' Hold thy peace I Name her not." 

" Would you see her? — see her 
this night ? *' 

*« Who are you ?" was the answer 
of the astonbhed Rodolfo. 

" I am the idiot and the musician,** 
replied Homodei with tbe same minis- 
ter smile. ** Would you see Cata- 
rina Bragadini, tbe wife of Angelo 
Malipieri, who is both her husband 
and ber jailer?" 

«• Would I see her? Ob. Godt 
that it were possible 1" exclaimed 
Rodolfo. 

<< You would see her then ? , You 
shall.** 

•'Where?*' 

'' In her own chamber. At mid- 
night meet me at the southern side of 
the podesta's palace, and I will be 
your guide. Go now — remember at 
midnight. At present leave this place 
to me, I have need of it.*' And Ro- 
dolfo withdrew to prepare himself for 
his mysterious appointment. 

Homodei lingered on the terrace, 
where he was aware that Tbisbia 
would soon make her re-appearance. 
She came, and was disappointed in not 
finding Rodolfo, but still more sur- 
prised when she saw Homodei stand 
before her, looking at ber with a keen 
penetrating glancct very unlike the 
idiot she had been ready to answer for 
to the podesta. 

'■He b gone, Signora,** said Ho- 
modei. 

«< Hal" exclaimed Tbbbia, ''what 
dreadful deceit b thb! And the un- 
happy podesta !** 

** Never mind the podesta. He is 
gone, I say." 

" Who awr your 

"I am a musician, lady.*' And, 
taking hb gtiitar in his hand, he con- 
3q 
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tinned — ^'This inttrnment, yon see, 
has strings, and they emit a sound ac- 
cording as I finger them, — and the 
human heart, whether of man or 
woman, has certain strings or fibres^ 
and the musician can play upon these 
also. Suppose this oTcning — by some 
accident — ayoungcaTalier, who wears 
a black plume in bis hat» should break 
an appointment he has made — I know 
the place whercy at midnight, you will 
find him.*' 

" Where ?— with when ?— a wo- 
man?**— asked Tbisbia. 
*• A very fair one.** 
*« Oh, God ! what mean yon? Who 
are you?** repeated the distracted 
Thisbia. 

"The musician — would you find 
him?* 

«« I do not belieye yon — I do not 
heed you for a moment. It is a horrid 
lie — Rodolfo loves ;'* — and she conti- 
nued to pour forth her protestation! 
of faith in the constancy of her lover. 
Homodeij as if he heard them not, 
approaching still nearer to her, said, 
in the calmest poetible voice — " Yon 
have doubtless remarked, that the 
podesta, Angelo Malipieri, carries, 
sospended by a chain round his neck, 
a little golden trinket, of very elegant 
workmanship. That trinket is a key. 
It will open a door. Make pretence 
that you have a fancy for that trinket. 
Ask it of him without saying a word 
of the use we intend to make of it.*' 

" A keyl*' replied Thisbia; " 1 will 
not ask a key of him. Who are you, 
that would make me suspicious of Ro- 
dolfo? 1 would not have this key. — 
Go, I will not hear another word from 
you.*' 

" The podesta,** said Homodei, in 
the same calm voice, "is coming. 
When you have the key, I will ex- 
plain how we are to use it to-night. 
I will return in a quarter of an hour.*' 
*♦ Wretch I " reiterated Thisbia, "do 
you not hear me ? I say 1 will not 
have this key. I am confident of Ro- 
dolfo. This key, I do not think of it, 
— 1 will not speak a word of it to the 

podesta** 

" In a quarter of an hour,** replied 
Homodei, and left the terrace as An- 
gelo made his appearance. 

How it happened we leave the 
reader to explain for himself, but it 
certainly was the fact, that Angelo 



Malipieri never received so kind m 
welcome from the pretty actress as he 
did at this moment. Her playful and 
caressing manner necessarily broUgliC 
her to obeerveand to handle that liNte 
golden trinket, which waa suap eaded 
by a chidn ronnd the seek of the po- 
desta. She remarked on the beantr 
of its derigtt<~surely it waa the work 
of Bienvenuto Cellini — what would it 
be for ? Why, the toy was fitter for 
a woman than a man. 

The podesta expldned that it was m 
key. 

A key t — she never could have 
guessed it, — and what would it open ? 
It opened several doors, and amongpl 
others that of a bed-chamber. 

Thisbia was surprised that ao wmtM 
a key should open a door ; bat sinee 
it was a key and not a nsere trinkeC^ 
she would not ask him ftnr it. 

The podesta, who bad never been 
able to persuade her lo accept any 
present from him, waa delighted to 
think tliat ahe had taken a fancy to 
this trinket. He pressed it on her. 
He had another key — it was quite safe 
in her keeping — he would have eveiy 
lock in his palaoe altered, if thu 
would remove heracruples. She took 
it — she returned it— ahe again played 
with it as it hung upon bis neck.— > 
" Well,'* she said at last, "since yoa 
so earnestly wish it, I wUi accept thia 
toy." 

She had no sooner got the key in 
her possession than she found some 
excuse for dismissing the podesta. 
Homodei waa already standing at the 
corner of the terrace. ^ I have the 
key I '* she exclaimed, aa ahe ran to* 
wards him, " And now r " 

Homodei took the key and carefully 
examined it. ** It is right," he said. 
" One bonr after midnight, I will come 
and be your guide. I will show yon 
the first door you have to open with it 
.—after which you can proceed withoat 
me, for you will only have to walk 
straight forward." 

" But what shall I find after the 
first door?** enquired Thisbia. 
« Another." 
"And what then?** 
" A third. The same key opena 
them all." 

" And what behind the third ?^ 
" You will aee," aaid Homodei with 
a laugh, and left her. 
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Chapter II. 
The CauciFix. 



Cataeina, the wife of the podesta* 
lived, as we ba?e said* in a state little 
abort of absolute imprisomnent. Her 
cbamber, which was sitaated at the 
extrene corner of the mansion^ had 
bat one commnnication with the other 
apartments of the house; and not 
only was this chamber kept locked* 
but several of the conti^ous rooms, 
which it was necessary to traverse 
before reaobioff it, were locked also. 
Connected with this chamber, was a 
small circular oratory for the lady*i 
devotion, from which there was no 
outlet whatever. The window was 
indeed ornamented with a balcony, 
but it was one which the lover's sere- 
nade could hardly reach, much less 
the lover himself; when jitanding 
on it, yon look down from an eleva- 
tion of ninety feet of perpendicular 
stone work, and the river Brenta was 
flowing^ close beneath. If, as we shall 
presently find, there was a secret door 
wrought in the wainscot of this cham* 
her, and further concealed by tapestry, 
it was one uukoown to the fair inha- 
bitant, and could only be used against 
her for her betrayal and destruction. 
The interior of the chamber was as 
elegantly and magnificently furnished 
as wealth and art could effect. The 
bed was a throne— even the ottoman 
might have served as footstool to a 
sovereign in his state — but it was still 
a prison ; and her husbdud, when be 
condescended to visit her, spoke and 
looked as might become the Jailer. 

This chamber, although it was 
midnight, was at present unoccupied ; 
the lamp was burning alone ; tbe fair 
prisoner was in her oratory at her 
devotions. But though no one was 
there, the tapestry in one corner of the 
room was seen to move ; it was drawn 
aside, and a door opened, disclosing a 
dark passage from which Homodei 
ascended, followed by Rodolfo. 

** Enter," said the former. 

<• Where am I?** enquired Rodolfo. 

** Perhaps on the first step of you 
scaflMd,** was the very encouraging 
reply. ** Have you never heard that 
there is in Padua a chamber, which, 
though full of gold and velvet, flowers, 
perfumes, and perhaps of love, it b 



fatal to enter ? for even to open the 
door of it is a crime punbhable with 
death, be the culprit whom he may, 
noble or plebeian, young or old ?'* 

** Yon speak of the chamber of the 
podesta's wife?" 

*' In that chamber you are now 
standing. — If you have fear there is 
yet time— the door is still open — you 
may retreat.*' 

<* Where u she ?" was the sole an- 
swer of the lover. 

"Yon will remain, then?**sud Ho« 
model. ** She is now in her oratory — 
she will be here instantly. I presume 
you do not desire my company V 

Homodei, before quitting the apart- 
ment, contrived to place upon the 
table, unseen by Rodolfo, an open let- 
ter; and then, retiring through the 
masked door, left RodoLfo alone in the 
chamber. 

He was not alone long. When 
Catarina entered from her oratory, 
and found her old lover kneeling at 
her feet, her first thought was that of 
alarm for the danger that he ran ; and 
she could refiect on nothing eke than 
how to secure hb immediate escape 
from the perilous spot on which be 
stood. Rodolfo succeeded in assuring 
her that he was safe — that he had been 
conducted there by a secret passage, 
and could retreat at will. She then 
bade him sit down in a chair by her 
side, and gave herself up to the plea- 
sure of again seeing and conversing 
with one she had so sincerely loved. 

« They forced me,*' she said, *< as 
you know, to this marriage ; it was a 

J>rison that they closed upon me. Tbb 
ealous keeper of mine dreads hb hon- 
our. Rodolfo, you whom I love, I tell 
you that his honour b safe — but this 
heart, Rodolfo, it is still thine.** 
' With fund enquiry she entreated 
him to tell her what he had been doing 
— where he had been wandering — what 
bad filled up hb hbtory in the inter- 
val of their separation. It was a 
void, he said — he could think only 
of that separation— he knew not what 
ho had been doing— he knew only 
what he haAfeU. Then the next mo- 
ment, Catarina, with still greater fond- 
neBt,impo8ed sUeuce upon him. There 
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were moments, she said* when words 
were an biDderance. Let bim be 
silent, she thought to herself— I am 
looking at him ; let him be silent — I 
am loving him ; let bim be silent — I 
am happy I 

But this ecstasy was of short dura- 
tion. Her eye fell upon the open let- 
ter which had been placed by Homo- 
dei upon the table. Had Rodolfo put 
it there ? Who then ? were questions 
rapidly asked. Rodolfo knew nothing 
of it. His mysterious guide had most 
probably left it there. 

She took it up, and read the follow- 
ing terrible lines — 

" A spy of the Council of Ten may 
be contemned when he loves — ^is he 
contemptible when he revenges?'* 

Catarina exclaimed that they were 
lost! She knew the handwriting. It 
was Homodei*s» a fearful man, who 
had made advances of love towards 
her, which she had indignantly repell- 
ed ; and who had now plotted this 
diabolical revenge, in which her hon- 
our was to be sacri6ced, and the life 
of him who was dearest to her— per- 
haps also her own. 

Rodolfo rushed to the masked door 
—it was locked ; he ran to the bal- 
cony — it was ninety feet high, and the 
Brenta beneath. They both listened 
— they heard steps approaching 
through the adjoining chamber. Ca- 
tarina hurried Rodolfo into her ora- 
torv, the only place of concealment, 
and having locked the door, sat down 
to meet her husband with what ap- 
parent composure she could assume. 

To her ^^stonishment, it was not 
Angelo Malipieri who made his ap- 
pearance. It was a woman, a soli- 
tary woman, who, holding a lamp in 
one hand, and a small key in the other, 
came treading on tiptoe and silently 
into tho chamber. It was Thisbia, 
who, deserted by Rodolfo at the hour 
of their appointed interview, had 
found in this a confirmation of those 
suspicions which Homodei had con- 
veyed into her mind. She entered 
the chamber of the podesta*s wife with 
a heart full of rage and bitterness^ and 
with a determinatiou to a full re- 
venge upon her rival. 

•' Who, and what am I ? and what 
seek I?*' she said in answer to the 
questions which her appearance na- 
turally called forth from the surpnsed 
Catarina. ** I am the mistress — so 
men call me, at least — of the podesta^ 
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and I hold in my power the virtuous 
wife of the podesta. I am a come* 
dian, a stage girl~you are a noble, 
virtuous matron, and 1 hold you ia 
my power. Deny it not^he was 
there— sitting upon that chair; you 
should have arranged them better, 
madam. Where is be ? — virtuous 
matron, indeed! They pass veiled 
through the streets—they are going 
to the church — and all you who meet 
them, yon stand aside, you bow, yon 

reverence. Fools ! go up to tbem 

tear off the veil, behind the veil there 
is a mask ; tear off the mask, behind 
the mask there is a month that lies. 
I am the mistress of the podesta, and 
you are his wife, and 1 will destroy 
you. Where is he?" 

•♦ Who?" faltered CaUrina. 

*' Where is he ? here is a door'*— 
trying the door of the oratory — <* opea 
it." 

*' It is my oratory, madam— nothing 
else. Tlvere is no person there. Some 
one has deceived yon. I live retired, 
banished, concealed from all eyes '* — 

*• The veil !*' 
• '< It is my oratory, I assure yon. 
There is nothing but my prayer- 
book'* — 

" The mask!" 

*' There is no one there"— 

«' The mouth that lies! Ah, you 
speak to me with the terror of a cul- 
prit ! Try again^be angry— indig- 
nant — put on the injured woman.*' 
Then, pereeiving a cloak which Ro- 
dolfo in his haste bad dropt upon the 
floor, '' And this is not the mantle of 
a man ?*' she exclaimed, as she held it 
up in triumph before the terrified Ca- 
tarina. *« That door shall be open- 
ed,*' and she rushed to the door of the 
chamber, and called aloud on Angelo 
Malipieri! 

Catarina was In despair. 

How this stranger had gained ad- 
mittance, or what had made her so 
bitter an enemy, she could not divine; 
but she felt persuaded that it all 
formed a portion of the same plot 
which the spy of the Council of Ten 
had formed for her des traction. She 
sank on her knees before a smaU cru- 
cifix that was suspended against the 
wall. 

Thisbia had followed her with her 
eye, and seeing the cradflx, she dart- 
ed at it — snatched it from the wall— . 
and overwhelmed the astonbbed Cata- 
rina with a new s^ng of queftions— 
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bow came ihe by it ?— ^wbo gave it 
ber?^ 

A. poor woman, she replied, whose 
life sbe bad saved when a child. There 
was some name scratched at the bot* 
lorn of it— *« Thisbia,** she believed. 

There was no time for further ex- 
planation. Angelo Malipieriy called 
up by the cries of Thisbia, entered 
the apartment. Angry, suspicious, 
cruel, when even no cause of offence 
had been given, Catarina could ex* 
pect no mercy from him whatever, now 
that, in the discovery of Rodolfo, a 
very reasonable ground of jealousy 
would be afforded him. She was pre- 
paring her mind to encounter the very 
worst, when, to her surprise, Thisbia 
came calmly forward to Angelo. 

« Do not be alarmed/* she said, " I 
will explain all. Briefly, there is a 
plot against your life. To-morrow 
morning you are to be assassinated as 
you step out of your palace. I have 
heard it but just now, and have come 
in the middle of the night to warn 
your lady of it, that she might pre- 
vent your stirring out without the ne- 
cessary precautions. 1 did but men* 
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tion your assassination, and she 
swooned — see, she is trembling still.*' 

Catarina was stupefied. Angelo had 
too many reasons to believe the pro- 
bability of the tale to reject it. 

*' But why,*' said be, <« bring this 
to my wife ?*' 

'< To what other chamber in this 
house,** she said with a smile, *' could 
I, at this time of night, have directed 
myself?** 

** But how could you gain entrance 
here?" ' 

" The key you gave me.** 

'* I never told you that it opened 
these chambers." 

•* Oh, you forget l'* 

** And the cloak — what means this?** 

** I threw it round me as a disguise 
and protection — I had a hat also, but 
1 have somewhere dropt it. And 
now you shall escort me home, if you 
will.** 

Thisbia first contrived to slip iiko 
the hand of Catarina the key by which 
she bad entered, that she might there- 
by secure the escape of Rodolfo, and 
then left the apartment with Angelot 



Chapter III, 
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When Rodolfo had escaped from 
the oratory, the first thing he medi» 
tated was the just punishment, it could 
scarcely be called revenge, due to tho 
wretch who had so nearly betrayed 
both himself and Catarina to destruo' 
tion. The next day the body of Ho- 
modei, the spy of the Coimcil of Ten, 
was found lying on the banks of the 
Brenta, pierced through with more 
than one mortal wotmd, either b^ the 
iword or the dagger. But the villain 
had still lived too long. That morn- 
ing Rodolfo had dispatched a brief 
letter to Catarina to assure her that 
he had made good hia escape, and had 
given this in charge to Dafoe, her 
confidential attendant Homodei had, 
by terrible threats, induced the girl to 
deliver the letter to him, and having 
thus intercepted it, he caused it to be 
conveyed to the hands of Angelo. 
The dyiug wretch had therefore left 
his sting in the very heart of his an- 
tagonist. 

Rodolfo had been so far prudent aa 
not to sign hb name to the letter* 



Angelo believed he saw in it a con- 
vincing proof of his wife's infidelity ; 
but he could not gather from it who 
the person was who had thus assailed 
his honour in the dearest point. That 
some one had an interview at night 
with bis wife was evident from the 
letter ; her guilt, therefore, he consi- 
dered as proved beyond doubt; on 
her at least he would take an ample 
revenge, although the other culprit 
might for a short time escape detec- 
tion. 

Amongst those to whom the podesta 
showed this letter, in order by the 
handwriting to discover the person 
who had sent it, Thisbia, as may be 
supposed, was not the last. Poor 
Thisbia 1 she knew well that she was 
one of that class of women to whom 
men use the language of love merely 
to cover pleasure with the gloss of 
sentiment — to whom the? are not even 
supposed to use it with any deeper 
meaning ; she saw, too, that she had 
all along been deceiviog herself, and 
loving Rodolfo with her whole heart 
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and 80u1, she had given to his words 
the same intense passion that she 
breathed into her own. Bat reflec- 
tions such as these, while they ex- 
plained her position, by no means 
rendered it more tolerable ; they were 
of a kind manifestly to add to the 
poignancy of her grief. But this 
* woman, who had saved her mother's 
life, she would save her life ; and as 
Rodolfo loved hert why, she would 
save that life for him. And for her- 
self, she would go weep till her heart 
broke ; there was nothing left ber^ 
she thought, but to die. 

When Angelo jequested her to look 
at the letter, and say if she knew the 
handwriting, she took the paper at 
first with eagerness from his hands ; 
something like a hope had crossed her 
mind that, after all, it might not have 
been Rodolfo who was concealed that 
night in the oratory ; but every thought 
of that kind vanished the moment she 
had glanced at the letter. Did she 
know the handwriting, indeed ? Alas I 
no one better. But she returned it 
slowly to the podesta. She knew no- 
thing of it. 

Angelo proceeded to converse upon 
his schemes of revenge. His wife 
should die. The headsman and his 
attendants had already been brought 
into the palace. Thisbia suggeUed 
that, supposing the death of his wife 
resolved on, this should be effected in 
the most private manner possible, so 
as to attract no public notice, and to 
conceal rather than render notorious, 
the dishonour done to the podesta. 
Why employ the beadsman or the 
assassin? why any other hand than 
hij own ? why not administer poison? 
She bad some of a most potent qua- 
lity. It had been sent to her as an 
in valuable present by the Archdeacon 
of St Mark's. She would fetch it, if 
he pleased. 

AH this appeared very good counsel 
to the podesta, and it was agreed upon 
between them, that Thisbia should 
bring the poison to the p^ce, and 
that they two only should be cogni- 
zant of the fate of the unhappy Cata- 
rina. 

Unhappy indeed! for before the 
bittemets of death could arrive, she 
was to endure another trial, and to be 
harassed with distressing fears for 
the fate of Rodolfo. Angelo, as be 
returned to his palace, resolved on one 
more attempt to discover the writer of 
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that letter which had acquainted him, 
as he supposed, with his dishonour ; 
and bis eagerness to make this disco- 
very may be judged of by this, that 
to attain it he bad brought himself to 
forego some portion of his revenge 
upon his wife. He proceeded to her 
chamber. He had previously, again 
and again, demanded the name of the 
writer, but had obtained no answer. 
He now laid the letter open upon her 
table, and gave her this alternative — 
'< Sign," said be, << at the bottom of 
this paper, the name of the person 
who wrote it ; and instead of death, 
the imprisonment of a convent shall 
be your only punishment. I give you 
one hour to reflect. Sign his name, 
and you are saved. Death for him, 
a convent for yourself. If, at the end 
of an hour, the signature is not there* 
Tour death is inevitable.'* And he left 
her with the letter lying open before 
her. 

She had not sat long before a gentle 
tap was heard at the door, and Rodol- 
fo, taking advantage of the key which 
had been given him to make his escape 
from the oratory, entered the room. 
Quite ignorant of the discovery which 
Angelo had made, he came to tell her 
that Homodei, the terrible spy of the 
Council of Ten, was dead. — Catarina^ 
concealing her own dreadful position, 
appeared to hear the news vnth satis- 
faction. — Alas! he had left behind 
him such a legacy of mischief as even 
bis malice would hardly wish to in- 
crease. He noticed^ he said, that 
throughout the palace there was an air 
of gloom, of mystery^ of confusion-, 
what was the cause of it? Catarina 
did not know. He had met men car* 
rying in through a private gate at the 
rear of the palace, an empty coffin — 
for whom could it be? Catarina 
started and turned pale, but recover- 
ing herself, answered, that she did not 
know. She implored him to leave her, 
for the peril to which he was exposing 
himself was more than she could 
endure. He then mentioned that he 
had written a few lines to her to as- 
sure her of his safety — had she re- 
ceived them ? Oh, yes, she had re- 
ceived them. His letter had certainly 
come to hand — there it lay open upon 
the table. He was glad to hear that 
it had not been intercepted. She 
again entreated him to go, and en- 
Joined him not to write again — ^not to 
write ai ali» either to her or any one 
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else, while he remaiaed in Padua — it 
was a woman's fsLUcy, but it was her 
request — she was sure he would grant 
it* '< And now**' she said, rising from 
her chatr, <'you must indeed go — 
the danger you are in while you stand 
there is frightful^ I cannot support it 
another moment.*' And glviag and 
permitting an embrace, more tender 
than faerio««r jbad hitherto reeeived — 
Ibldtng him for an instant in her arms 
— 4he bade him adieu, and again sat 
herself down in the chair from which 
she had risen. 

Generous woman I what an effort 
had she made to conceal from her 
lover the terrible fate that hung over 
her own head! The thought had 
occurred to her of escaping from 
death and her murderous husband, by 
immediate flight with Rodolfo— such 
a course was surely justifiable^ and the 
attempt could not possibly aggravate 
the peril of her own situation ; but 
she reflected on the improbability of 
success, and refused to involve Ro- 
dolfo in the certain destruction that 
awaited on herself. 

Exactly at the expiration of the 
hour Angelo returned. He returned 
with Thlabia, bearing in her hand the 
vial of poison. He walked straightway 
to the letter — it was in the same con- 
dition in which he had left it, and in 
thesamespot — ^ithad not been touched. 

** Have you reflected madam ?** he 
aaidy with the utmost sternness of 
deportment. " You die, or you dis- 
close the writer of this letter. Will 
you name him?'* 

Catarina had never for an instant 
thought of this side of the alternative. 

"Then you drink this," he said, 
taking the vial from Thisbia and 
placing it before her on the table. 

'< Is it poison?** exclaimed Catarina. 

*' It is I** exclaimed her husband. 

Catarina Bragadini had not hesi- 
tated a moment in choosing death her- 
self rather than bring destruction on 
the head of Rodolfo ; and if the death 
she was about to die had been ten 
times more terrific* it never could 
have extorted from her the name of 
the writer of that letter. But it was 
one thing for a tender and affectionate 
woman to be utterly incapable of pre- 
serving her own life by the sacrifice of 
one whom she loved, and quite another 
thing to possess the fortitude neces- 
sary to meet her own inevitable fate. 
She never looked an instant at the 
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alternative of escape, but she shrank 
with terror from the poisoi. 

** You will drink h madam," said 
Angelo, '< or I eall in those who with 
the axe or tiie dagger shall perform 
their office more rudely. Even this 
is a lenity. A guilty woman is spared 
a public execution." 

** Assassin ! murderer ! " she ex- 
claimed, « I am not guilty. There Is ' 
one whom I love — I tell yon this— 
and I say it with an innocent brow. 
I am not guilty, but you wish to be- 
lieve it — you nave got possession of a 
piece of paper you think condemns 
me, and you will hear nothing. You 
married me for my wealth— against 
my known attachment — basely for 
my wealth — and what marriage has 
it been ? You have never loved me, 
yet have been jealous in the extreme; 
vou have kept me in a prison ; you 
nave installed a mistress in my place. 
To men all things are permitted. Al- 
ways severe, always sombre and sus- 
picious — never a kind word — happy 
arts to win the affections of a woman 1 
And now you come to murder me — 
come with this woman here, your 
public mistress, who is interested to 
destroy me — who seems already to 
have acted the part of a spy — who 
comes now to assist in my execu- 
tion.'* 

Angelo seized his wife by the arm, 
and insisted on her swallowing the 
fatal draught without further delay. 
She advanced her hand to the vial- 
she carried the deadly liquor to her 
lips — her courage failed — she laid it 
down again. 

'<No; I cannot 1" she exclaimed. 
« Oh, 'tis frightful I Think, reflect, 
what a horrible thing it is that you 
are doing. A woman — a meek, 
lonely woman — abandoned by all — no 
relative near — no friend — without 
power to resist — you come and poison 
her in a remote comer of her own 
house." 

Thisbia could not restrain an ex- 
pression of sympathy at her suffer- 
ing. 

The despairing lady caught at it 
as a fragile hope. ** Ah I" she said, 
turning to Thisbia» " you sighed — I 
heard yon^-deny it not — you have 
some pity on me. You see he would 
assassinate me here — is'it possible that 
you assist him in this deed ? Oh no I 
no I Hold, I will explain it all to you, 
and you will speak for me to the po- 
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desta. Tfcll him, for he will not hear 
me, that what he is doing— it is horri- 
ble, execrable. If I offended you just 
now, pardon me, madam. I am in- 
nocent — but he will believe nothing. 
Oh, do not tell me that I mast take 
courage! Why am I to have thig 
courage ? I am not ashamed to be a 
woman — a weak, fearful woman. 
You see I weep, because thb death 
terrifies me. Am I not a creature to 
be pitied, to be spared ?** 

The podesta, foaming with rage 
and impatience, rushed out of the room 
to call on those who should perform 
at once the act which he persisted in 
regarding as one of justice as well aa 
revenge. 

Tbisbia, as soon as ho had left, en- 
deavoured to persuade her that it was 
her better course to take the poison » 
Against the swords and daggers that 
would soon make their jappearance 
there could bo no resistance — and for 
their wounds no cure. Sho was al- 
most in as great an agony of mind at 
this moment as Catarina herself. If 
she explained her meaning too clearly 
she was sfraid that Catarina would, 
by some imprudence, betray her se- 
cret ; and if she could not prevail upon 
her to take the poison^ her death she 
knew was inevitable. 

The step of Angelo, accompanied 
by other steps, was now heard at the 
door. She rushed towards it. " En- 
ter alone — alone!'* she exclaimed, as 
she closed it in the face of the horrid 
group who now approached ; *< she 
consents — she obeys.*' He entered 
-41one. 

' Catarina, with some vague hope that 
she had a friend in Thisbia — certain 
that she had an implacable enemy in 
her husbands-drank the poison. Its 
operation seemed to be almost instan- 
taneous, and she sank upon the floor 
to all appearances dead. 

A coffin, as we have already inti- 
mated, had been prepared, and bearers 
were in readiness to convey her to the 
tomb. 

Thisbia, by a bribe which was snf. 
ficiently munificent to have purchased 
these men for any act whatever, in- 
duced them to carry an empty coffin 
to the tomb, and to bear the body of 
Catarina to her own chamber, and 
deposit it on her own bed. She also 
gave orders to a domestic to see that 
two fleet horses were procured, and 
kept in readiness near a private en- 
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trance of her house. She then sat 
down at the foot of the bed to await 
the recovery of Catarina — for we need 
not say that it was a narcotic, and not 
a poison, that had been adoSfni&tered. 
The little metal erueiflz lay upon her 
lap. " Ah, my mother t ** she said, 
'* if this present has brought happiness 
to any one, it has not been to thj 
daughter I** 

But R4)dolfoy was he all this time 
ignorant of what had taken plaoe ? 
The same eonfidential maid, Dafne* 
from whom the spy of the Council of 
Ten had, by his terrible threats, ex- 
torted the letter, was in the neigh- 
bouring oratory during the whole of 
the scene we have just endeavoured 
to describe ; and she made report of 
all that she had heard to Rodolfo. 
Unhappily her report was far from 
correct. From her place of conceal- 
ment, and judging alone by what 
reached her ear, it seemed that This- 
bia was a participant, a willing ac- 
complice, in the murder of her mia« 
tress. To Dafne it appeared that she 
had not only brought the pois6n, but 
that it was owing to her that she bad 
been finally persuaded to take it. All 
this was carried to Rodolfo, who, con. 
scions of the just cause of jealousy ha 
had given to Thisbia, did not doubt 
for a moment that this passion had 
led her to assist, and probably to pro- 
voke, Angelo to the assassination of 
Catarina. He now sought the house 
of Thisbia with a heart fall of bitter- . 
ness and revenge. 

He knocked at the door—he enter- 
ed — Thisbia met him with a melan- 
choly smile— was about to narrate ber 
proceedings and ber plans — he ab- 
ruptly silenced her, *' It is I who have 
to speak— it is for you to listen.** And 
he forthwith overwhelmed her with 
a torrent of reproaches. •* Reply 
not,** he continued, as she attempted 
to interrupt his vehement accusations. 
*' Spare excuses— inventions^Iies. I 
know all. You may well peroeive-^ 
I know it all. There was a certain 
Dafne, madam, two steps from you— 
separated by a door only — in the ora- 
tory. There was a certain Dafbe^ 
I say, who saw much — beard all — 
was close by. You brought the poi- 
son— you— will you deny it? You 
brought the poison — and I — I have 
brought this dagger." And be drew 
a poniard from his bosom, and held It 
before her eyes. 
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Thisbia did not shrink from the 
ireapon. But this cruel resolution of 
Rodolfo*8-^taken so suddenly, upon 
the first report, which irould not 
admit, wdhld not hear of explanations 
— fell on her like a death-blow. ** Yon 
hold me/' she said, ^ eren at this 
prioe I You will kill me out of love 
for another— without a word heard. 
Oh, Rodolfo ! is it true then— tell me 
from your own month^thatyou never 
lo?ed me ?*' 

*'Ne?er!** exclaimed Rodolfo. 

« That word,*' she said, « kills 
more than your dagger wilL*' 

<< Never!*' he repeated. " Love 
for you, I ss^ it with a boast, I never 
felt ; some pity, at the most.*' 

** Ungrateful man I — and she-^tell 
me, did you love her?** 

« Did I love her?" cried Rodolfo, 
and as well for the torture of the un- 
happy, and, as he believed, the guilty 
creature before him, as the expres- 
sion of his own full heart, he poured 
forth the warmest devotion^ and la- 
vished his enthusiastic praises upon 
the deceased. 

Thisbia interrupted him in his ca- 
reer ; «« Well," said she, with a forced 
calmness, " if you love her I have 
done well.** 

** Done well!** exclaimed the fn- 
rions Rodolfo. 

** Yes, I have done well. Are yoa 
quite sure what it is 1 have done?^' 

«< Sure! I tell yon that Dafne was 
there, and heard it all. There were 
but three of them, she said, in the 
chamber— the podesta, his wife, and 
one whom they called Thisbia; and 
she it waa who, by some cruel artifice 
or dreadful threat, induced her to 
drink the poison. What can you say 
in your defence?** 

«• Oh, nothing* Rodolfo 1** answered 
the generous and despairing girl. 
** Believe it all— believe it all — I wish 
to die — and to die near you, at your 
feet, by your hand, is all that lean 
now hope for ; it is all yon could grant 
me, Rodolfo. But hear me for an 
instant. I deserve, I think, some pity, 
though for such as I am the world has 
little compassion to spare. It knows 
little, and it cares less, what virtue^ 
what love, what courage, or devotion, 
may remain to us. When 1 was a child 
1 was a mendicant ; at sixteen years I 
found myself in the world without 
bread. 1 was picked up from the 
streets by some of your great lords — 
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they relieved me from hunger to 
plunge me into vice. I know what 
will t>e said — yon should have died of 
hunger — as if it was so easy to die of 
hunger at sixteen. Yes, all compas- 
sion is for the great, the noble, the 
fortunate ; if they weep, you console 
them — if they do ill, you excuse them. 
They may weep — they may complain; 
for us no fate is too severe. Poor 
wretch ! — go on— on — utter no com- 
plaint—conceal your tears — all the 
worid is against you. Woman of 
pfeasure I you were made to suffer.*' 
She sank her head within the palms 
of her handd, and remained silent for 
a few moments. Then raising her 
f<ice, and dashing the tears from her 
eyes, she continued — '* But the heart 
lived on. I cannot make you compre* 
bend me ; but 1 needed, as my sole 
salvation, that 1 should have some one 
to love. 1 was to the world — no mat- 
ter what ; but all 1 felt within — who 
was to receive it, who was to know ir, 
how was it to live, unless there was 
some one person to whom 1 could be 
noble, generous, devoted ? 1 say not 
this to turn you from your resolution 
or to appease your anger. It is not 
possible yon can love me— you say 
you never have. But, O Rodolfo! 
to what point of madness the poor ffirl 
who now speaks has loved you — when 
1 am dead you may, perhaps, know. 
And 1— I was all the while to you— 
a mere distraction-^a pastime— so it 
seems"— 

Rodolfo impatiently broke in upon 
these passionate regrets of the poor 
Tbubia, reminding her of the story 
which the maid Dafne had reported to 
him, and again demanding to know if 
she had any thing to say ki its contra- 
diction. 

«• Well," said Thisbia in despair, 
for she saw that the mind of Rodolfo 
did not rest a moment upon her— 
** well, she told .you true — I did re- 
venge myself— I poisoned her— it b I 
who kiUed her.*' 

•* Yon confess it, then,** cried Ro- 
dolfo— << you. even boast it!** 

'•Yes, it ii I who did it— strike— it 
is I who killed her— strike, I say**— 
Rodolfo plunged the dagger in her 
side— she fell. 

'* Give me your hand, Rodolfo," 

said the fallen and dying girl. «< Oh, 

leave me this hand!*' — she said, as he 

attempted to extricate it from her hold. 

At this moment the voice of Cata^ 
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rina was heard from the couch oa 
irhich she lay,— Rodolfo ran towards 
her, and clasped her in his arms. 

*< Great God I thou art living !" he 
cried, "how hast thou been saved?** 

«< By me** said Thisbia, endeavour- 
ing to raise herself— «* By me I — for 
theeP 

In vain did Rodolfo run to the ex* 
firing girl ; — all succour was useless— 
>an luB pMsioiiate regret unavailing. — 
^ Go,"* sbe anid, <« to tbjr C^Unna;— 
giro yourself up to joy— Cnvat^liat I 
am here. I have deoel?ad tb»poilMtm. 
I gdve a narcotic instead of a poison. 
Horses are ready. In three hours 
you will be out of the power of Ve- 
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nice. She is free — dead to the po« 
desta — dead in the estimation of all 
the world — living only for yon. Haye 
I not done well, Rodolfo T'^ 

He hung like one distrftoted OTer 
the generous and expiring Thisbia— 
"Ah!" said she with a faint smile, 
which recalled, for the last time, the 
exquisite grace and gaiety of one of 
the most fascinating of women — "you 
will think of me sometimes^ will yon 
Mti ■Ater.jJlrjMaJwfll awriJwuai 
igir r l gTi l ffrm Thiihia i,atmn maj 
matt wsmrn, mj BpdeHo , .adlen, mjf 
Rodolfo** — and, still holding the band 
of Rodolfo, she breathed her last. 



BBBKBLBT AND IDBALI8M.* 



Among all philosophers, ancient or 
modem, we are acquainted with none 
who presents fewer yulnerable points 
than Bishop Berkeley. His language, it 
is true, has sometimes the appearance 
of paradox ; but there b nothing para- 
doxical in his thoughts, and time has 
proved the adamantine solidity of his 
principles. With less sophistry than 
the simplest, and with more subtlety 
than the acutest of his contemporaries, 
the very perfection of his powers pre- 
vented him from beinff appreciated by 
the age in which he lived. The phi- 
losophy of that period was just suffi- 
ciently tinctured with common sense 
to pass current with the vulgar, while 
the common sense of the period was 
just sufficiently coloured by philosophy 
to find acceptance among the learned. 
But Berkeley, ingenious beyond the 
ingenuities of philosophy, and unso- 
phisticated beyond the artlessness of 
common sense, saw that there was no 
sincerity in the terms of this partial 
and unstable compromise ; that the po- 
pular opinions, which gave currency 
and credence to the theories of the day, 
were not the unadulterated convictions 
of the natural understanding ; and that 
the theories of the day, whicn professed 
to g^ve enlightenment to the popular 
opinions, were not the genmne off- 
spring of the speculative reason. In 



endeavouring to construct a system in 
which this spurious coalition should 
be exposed, and in which our natural 
convictions and our speculative con- 
clusions should be more firmly and 
enduringly reconciled, he necessarily 
offended both parties, even when he 
appeared to be giving way to the op- 
posite prejudices of each. He over- 
stepped the predilections both of the 
learned and the unlearned. His ex- 
treme subtlety was a stumblingblock 
in the path of the philosophers ; and 
his extreme simplicity was more than 
the advocates of common sense were 
inclined to bargain for. 

But the history of philosophy re- 
pairs any injustice which may be done 
to philosophy itself: and the doctrines 
of Berkeley, incomplete as they appear 
when viewed as the isolated tenets of 
an individual, and short as they no 
no doubt fell, in his hands, of their 
proper and ultimate expression, ac- 
ouire a fuller and a profounder sig^- 
ncance when studied in connexion with 
the speculations which have since fol- 
lowed in their train. The gpreat pro- 
blems of humanity have no room to 
work themselves out within the limits 
of an individual mind. Tune alone 
weaves a canvass wide enough to do 
justice to their true proportions ; and 
a few broad strokes is all that the ge- 
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nius of any one man, however gifted, 
is permitted to add to the mighty and 
illimitable work. It is therefore no 
reproach to Berkeley to say that he left 
his labours incomplete ; that he was 
freauently mbunderstood, that his rea- 
somngs fell short of their aim, and that 
he perhaps failed to carry with him 
the unreserved and permanent convic- 
tions of any one of his contemporaries. 
The subsequent progress of philosophy 
shows how much the science of man 
is indebted to his researches. He cer- 
tainly was the first to stamp the in(!e- 
lible impress of his powerful under- 
standing on those principles of our 
nature, which, since his time, have 
brightened into imperishable truths 
in the light of genuine speculation. 
His genius was the first to swell the 
current of that mighty stream of tend- 
ency towards which all modem medi- 
tation flows — the great g^lf-stream of 
Absolute Idealism. 

The peculiar endowment by which 
Berkeley was distinguished, far beyond 
his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and far beyond almost every philoso- 
pher who has succeeded him, was the 
eye he had/or /Jicte, and the singular 
pertinacity with which he refused to 
be dislodged from his hold upon them. 
The fact, the whole fact, and nothing 
but the fact, was the clamorous and 
incessant demand of his intellect, in 
whatever direction it exercised itself. 
Nothing else, and nothing less, could 
satisfy his iniellectual cravings. No 
man ever delighted less to expatiate in 
the regions of the occult, the abstract, 
the impalpable, the fanciful, and the 
unknown. His heart and soul clung 
with inseparable tenacity to the con- 
crete realities of the universe; and 
with an eye uninfluenced by spu- 
rious theories, and unperverted by 
false knowledge, he saw directly into 
the very life of things. Hence he was 
a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation is not the art of 
devising ingenious hypotheses, or of 
drawing subtle conclusions, or of plau- 
sibly manoeuvring abstractions. Strict- 
ly and properly speaking, it is the 
power of seeing true facts, and of tm- 
Beeing false ones; a simple enough 
accomplishment to all appearance, but 
nevertneless one which, considered in 
its application to the study of human 
nature, is probably the rarest, and, at 
any rate, has been the least success- 
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fully cultivated, of all the endowments 
of intelligence. 

What a rare and transcendent gift 
this faculty is, and how highly Berkeley 
iras endowed with it, will be made 
more e^iecially apparent when we 
come to spedL of his groat di aew wMl es 
on the subject of vision.- In the nreaa 
time, we shall take a survey of those 
broader and more fully developed doc- 
trines of Idealism to which his specu- 
lations on the eye were but the ten- 
tative herald or preliminary stepping- 
stone. 

People who have no turn for philo- 
sophic research, are apt to imagine 
that discussions on the subject of mat- 
ter are carried on for the purpose of 
proving something, either pro or eon, 
concerning the existence of this dis- 
puted entity. No wonder, then, that 
they should regard the study of philo- 
sophy as a most frivolous and inane 
pursuit. But we must be permitted to 
remark, that these discussions have no 
such object in view. Matter and its 
existence is a question about which 
they have no direct concern. They 
are entirely subservient to the far 
greater end of making us acquainted 
with our own nature. This is their 
sole and single aim ; and if such know- 
ledge could be obtained by any other 
means, these investigations would cer- 
tainly never have encumbered the 
pages of legitimate enqui^. But it is 
not so to be obtained. The laws of 
thought can be discovered only by 
vexing, in all its bearings, the problem 
respecting the existence of matter. 
Therefore, to those interested in these 
laws, we need make no further apo- 
logy for disturbing the dust which nas 
gathered over the researches on this 
subject of our country's most pro- 
found, but most misrepresented philo- 
sopher. 

Berkeley is usually said to have de- 
nied the existence of matter; and in 
this allegation there is something 
which is true combined with a great 
deal more that is false. But what » 
matter ? That is matter, said Dr John- 
son, once upon a time, kicking his foot 
against a stone — a rather peremptory 
explanation, but, at the same time, one 
for which Berkeley, to use the doctor's 
own language, would have hugged him. 
The great Idealist certainly never 
denied the existence of matt^ in the 
sense in which Johnson understood it. 
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As the touched, the seen, the heard> 
the smelled, and the tasted, he admitted 
and maintained its existence as readily 
and completely as the most illiterate 
and unsophisticated of mankind. 

In what sense, then, was it that 
Berkeley denied the existence of mat- 
ter? He denied it not in the sense 
in which the multitude understood it, 
but solely in the sense in which pkUo' 
sopJiers* understood and explained it 
And what was it that philosophers 
understood by matter P They under- 
stood by it an occult something which, 
in itselj, is not touched, not seen, not 
heard, not smelled, and not tasted ; a 
phantom- world lyinf behind the visi- 
ble and tangible universe, and which, 
though constituting in their estimation 
the sum and substance of all reality, 
is yet never itself brought within the 
sphere or apprehension of the senses. 
Thus, under the direction of a mis- 
guidel imagination, they fancied that 
theliensible qualities which we perceive 
in things, were copies of other occult 
(qualities of which we have no percep- 
tion; and that the whole sensible 
world was the unsubstantial represen- 
tation of another and real world, hid- 
den entirely from observation, and in- 
accessible to all our faculties. 

Now it was against this metaphysi- 
cal phantom of the brain, this crotchet- 
world of philosophers, and against it 
alone, that all the attacks of Berkeley 
were directed. The doctrine that the 
realities of things were not made for 
man, and that he must rest satisfied 
with their mere appearances, was re- 
garded, and rightly regarded by him, 
as the parent of 8cepticbni,t with all 
her desolating train. He saw that 
philosophy, in firiving up the reality 
immediately within hergrasp, in favour 
of a reality supposed to be less delusive, 
which lay beyond the limits of expe- 
rience, resembled the dog in the fable, 
who, carrying a piece of meat across a 
river, let the substance slip from his 
jaws, while, with foolish g^reed, he 
snatched at its shadow in the stream. 
The dog lost his dinner, and philosophy 
let go her secure hold upon the truth. 
He therefore sided with the vulgar, 
who recognise no distinction between 
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the reality and the appearance of ob- 
jects, ana repudiating the baseless hy- 
pothesis of a world existing unknown 
and unperceived, he resolutely main- 
tained tnat what are called the sensible 
shows of things are in truth the very 
' thines themselves. 

Tne precise point of this polemic 
between Berkeley and the philosophers, 
is so admirably stated in the writings 
of David Hume, that we feel we can- 
not do justice to the subject without 
quoting his simple and perspicuous 
wcrds — ^premisinff, however, that the 
arch sceptic had his own g^ood reasons 
for not doing full justice to his great 
forerunner. Nothing indeed was fur- 
ther from his intention than the wish 
that the world should know the side 
which, in this controversy, Berkeley 
had so warmly espoused. Had he fur- 
nished this information, he would have 
frustrated the whole scope of his own 
observations. 

" Men," says Hume, " are carried by 
a natural instinct or prepossession to 
repose faith in their senses. When 
they follow this blind and powerful 
instinct of nature, they always suppose 
the very images presented to the senses 
to be the external objects, and never 
entertain any suspicion that the one 
are nothing but representations of the 
other. But thb universal and primary 
opinion of all men is soon destroyed 
by the slightest philosophy, which 
teaches us that nothing can ever be 
present to the mind but an image or 
perception. So far, then, we are neces- 
sitate by reasoning to contradict or 
depart from the primary instincts of 
nature, and to embrace a new system 
with regard to the evidence of our 
senses. But here philosophy finds 
herself extremely embarrassed, when 
she would justify this new system, and 
obviate the cavib and objections of 
the sceptics. She can no longer plead 
the infallible and irresistible instinct 
of nature, for that led us to a quite 
different system, which is acknowledged 
fisdlible and even erroneous. And to 
justify this pretended philosophical 
system by a cnain of clear and convin- 
cing alignment, or even any appearance 
of argument, exceeds the power of all 



• Berkeley*! Worki : 0/ the Principles of Human Knowledge^ iecs. 35. 37, 66. 
Fint Dialogue, vol. i. pp. 110, 111. Second Dialogae, vol. i. p. 159. Third Dm- 
logiie, vol. i. p. 199. 222. Ed. 1620. 

t Principles of Human Knowledge, sec 86, 87. 
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human capacity." Then follows the 
famous sceptical dilemma which was 
never, before or since, so clearly and 
forcibly put. " Do you,** he continues, 
(firstly,) " foUow the instinct and pro- 
pensities of nature in assenting to the 
Ycracity of sense ? But these lead you 
to believe that the very perception or 
sensible image is the external object,^ 
(Then, secondly,) " Do you disclaim this 
principle in order to embrace a more 
rational opinion, that the perceptions 
are only representations of something 
external ? You here depart from your 
natural propensities and more obvious 
sentiments; and yet are not able to 
satisfy your reason, which can never 
find any convincing argument from 
experience, to prove that the pereep- 
tions are connected with any external 
objects." * 

Now, when a man constructs a di- 
lemma, it is well that he should see 
that both of its horns are in a condi- 
tion to gore to the quick any luckless 
opponent who may throw himself upon 
either of their points. But Hume nad 
only tried the firmness and sharpness 
of the second horn of this dilemma ; 
and certainly its power of punishing 
had been amply proved by tlie meroi- 
lessness with which it had lacerated, 
during every epoch, the body of specu- 
lative science. But he had left untried 
the temper of the other horn. In the 
triumph of his overweening scepticism. 
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he forgot to examine this alternative 
antler, no doubt considering its aspect 
too menacing to be encountered even 
by the most fool-hardy assailant. But 
the horn was far less formidable than 
it looked. Berkeley had already 
thrown himself upon it, and though he 
did not find it to be exactly a cushion 
of down, he was not one whit damaged 
in the encounter. " / follow," says he, 
embracing the first of the alternatives, 
" / follow the instincts and preposses- 
sions of nature. / assent to the vera- 
city of sense, and / believe that the 
very perception or sensible image if 
the external object, and on no account 
whatever will I consent * to disclaim 
this principle.' Your philosophy — your 
more rational opinions — ^your system 
of representation — your reasonings 
which, you say, necessitate me to de- 
part from my primary instincts — all 
these I give, without reservation, to 
the winds. And now, what do you 
make of met "f And if he had answered 
thus, as he would undoubtedly have 
done had he been alive, for such a 
repl^ is in harmony with the whole 
spirit of his philosophy, we do not, 
indeed, see what Hume, with all his 
subtle dialect, could have made of him. 
But the champion of common sense — 
be alone who could have foiled the 
prince of sceptics at his own weapons, 
was dead,{ and the cause had rallen 
into the hands of Dr Reid, a far easier 



• Hume'i Philosophical Worki, vol. iv. pp. 177, 178, 179. Ed. 1826. We have 
abridged tho passage, but have altered none of Hume's expressions. 

f Vide Berkeley's Works, vol. i. pp. 182, 200, 203.— If the anachronism were no 
objection, a very happy and api)ropriate motto for Berkeley's wotks would be — 
" Spernit Bumum Aigiente penna." 

Horace, Od, ili. 2. 24. 
Which we would thus translate — '* He sets Hume at defiance with a j!>f:n, which the 
sceptic cannot trip." David Hume, however, was a very great man— great as a his- 
torian, aa every one admits ; but greater still as a philosopher : for it is impossible to 
calculate what a blank, but for him, the whole spe^nilative science of Europe for the 
last seventy years would have been. If the reader wishes to see the character of his 
writings, and the scope of the sceptical philosophy fairly appreciated, we beg to refer 
him to an article in the Edinburgh Review^ (Vol. LII. p. 196, etseq.. Art. Philosophy 
of Perception,) written by Sir William Hamilton, and which, in our opinion, containa 
more condenied thought and more condensed learning than are to be found in any 
smilar number of pages in our language, on any subject whatever. It gives us great 
pleasure to see that the writings of this distinguished philosopher, eitracted from the 
Edinburgh Review, have been translated into Freneh ( Paris, 1840) by M. Peisse, a 
v«ry competent tran»lator, who baa prefixed to the work an introdaetion of hia own, 
not unworthy of the profound disquisitions that follow. 

i Was dead. This is not precisely true, for Hume's Treatise of Buman Nature, 
from which the above extract is taken, was published in 1 739, and Berkeley did not 
die until 1753. But we explain it by sajring that Hume's work fell dead-bom from 
the press, and did not attract any degree of attention until long after its publicaiion ; 
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customer, who, when he could not 
avoid both horns of the dilemma, pre- 
fanred to encounter the second as ap- 
thft lees mischievous of the 



The first fgrmk pMttfam on which 
Berkeley differed from th* onUaary 
philosophical doctrine, and sided wilk 
the vulgar, is that he contended, with 
the whole force of his intellect, for 
the inviolable identity of objects and 
the appearances of objects. The ex- 
ternal world in ihelf^ and the external 
world in relation toti«, was a philosophic 
distinction which he refused to recog- 
BtRtt. In his creed, the substantive 
sad the pheaemenal were one. And, 
though he has been accused of sacri- 
ficiog the substance to the shadow — 
and though he still contintiee to be 
charged, by every philosophical writer, 
with reducing all things to ideas in 
the mind, he was guilty of no such 
absurdity, at least when interpreted 
by the spirit, if not by the letter of his 
speculations. Nay, the very letter of 
his philosophy, in general, forestalls, 
and bears him up against, all the cavils 
of his opponents. His own words, in 
answer to these allegations^ are the 
following. " No," says he, addressing 
his antagonist Hylas, who b adyo* 
eating the common opinion of philo- 
sophers, and pressing against him the 
objections ws have spoken oi, — " No, 
I am not for changing things into 
ideas, but rather idetu into things; 
since those immediate objects of per- 
ception, which, according to you, are 
only appearances of things, /take to 
be the real things themselves.** 

" Things !" rejoins Hylas, " you may 
pretend what you please ; but it is 
certain you leave us nothing but the 
empty forms of things, the outside of 
which only strikes the senses." 

" What you," answers Berkeley, 
*^ what you call the empty forms and 
outside of things, seem to me the very 
things themselves. . . . We both, 
therefore, agree in this, that we per- 
ceive only sensible forms ; but herein 
we differ, you will have them to be 
empty appearances^ I, real beings* In 
short, you do not trust your senses, 
Idor^ 



So far, then, there does not appear to 
be much justice in the ordinary alle- 
gation, that Berkeley discredited the 
testimony of the senses, and denied 
the existence of the material universe. 
He merely denied the distinction be- 
tween things and their appearances^ 
and sMizktained that the thing was the 
appeMtMfW» and thai the appearance 
loas the thing: Bat this averment 
brings us into the very tfaiek of thn 
difficulties of tlie question. For does 
it not imply that the external world 
exists only in so far as it is perceived — 
that its esse^ as Berkeley says, is per^ 
dpi; that its existence is its being 
perceived, and that, if it were not per- 
ceived, it would not exist? At first 
sight the averment certainly does im- 
ply something very like all this; there- 
fore, we must now be extremely cau- 
tious how'we pffoeeed. 

We have already reMariud diat 
Berkeley, in vindicating the cavott of 
common sense, frequently appeared ta 
overshoot the mark, and to give vent 
to opinions which somewhat staggered 
even the simplest of the vulgar, and 
seemed less reconcilable with the ob- 
vious sentiments of nature, than the 
philosophical doctrines themselves 
which they were brought forward to 
supplant. And the opinion now stated 
is the most startling of these tenets, 
and one which, to all appearance, is 
calculated rather to endamage than to 
help the cause which it is intended to 
support. But, in advancing it, Ber- 
keley knew perfectly well what he was 
about ; and thougrh he is far from hav- 
ing fenced it with all the requisite 
explanations— and though he did not 
succeed in putting it in a very clear 
light, or in giving it an adequate and 
ultimate form of expression — or in 
obviating all the cavils and strong 
objections to which it was exposed — or 
in sounding the depths of its almost 
unfathomable significance; stiUhefelt, 
with the instinct of a prophet, that it 
was a stronghold of impregnable truth, 
and that in resting on it, he was tread- 
ing on a firm footing of fact which 
could never be swept away. Time, and 
the labours of his successors, have done 
for him what the span of one man*8 life, 



and when at length, after a lapse of many years, the proper time for answering It 
arrived, on account of ihe general notoriety which it had suddenly obtained, that then 
Berkflry was no more. 

• Berkeley's Works, vol. I. p. 201. Ed. 1820. 
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MtA SpHI too, WV UMI|I MBp^tlf OD^ Bnn^( 
mttUMt^ eupMiom as his undoubtedly 
was, preveuted him doing for him- 
self. 

We shall admit, then, that Berkeley 
holds that matter has no existence in- 
dependently of mind — that mind, if en- 
tirely removed, -would involve in its 
downfall the absolute annihilation of 
matter. And admitting this, we think, 
at the same time, that we can afford a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of so 
strange and difficult a paradox, and re- 
solve a knot which Berkeley was the 
first to looaeny but iPlHck he certainly 
^d not eocplletdy mitsB. The qciasftioB 
is: iiiiMwiiig omweiw —wy or anal* 
biated, would t^e external world eon* 
thitfe to exist as heretofore— or would 
it vanish into nonentity? But the 
terms of this question involve a pre- 
liminary question, which must first of 
all be disposed of. Mark what these 
terms are ; they are comprised in the 
words, '* supposing ourselves away or 
amahUated, But can we suppose our- 
selves away or annihilated ? If we can 
— then we promise to proceed at once to 
give a categorical answer to the question 
just put. But if we cannot — ^ttien the 

grime condition of the question not 
eing purified, the question itself has 
not been intelligibly asked ; and there- 
fore it cannot expect to receive a ra- 
tional or intelligible answer. Should 
this be found to be the case, it will be 
obvious that we have been imposing 
upon ourselves, and have only mis- 
takenly imagined ourselves to be ask- 
. ing A (|uestion which in truth we are 
not asking. * 

Can we, then, conceive ourselves re- 
moved or annihilated? is this thought 
a possible or conceivable supposition ? 
Let us try it by the test of experience, 
by hypothetically answering the origi- 
nal question, m Me Jhst j^ace, in 3ie 
affirmative, and by saying that, al- 
though we conceive ourselves and all 
percipient beings annihilated, still the 
great universe of matter would main- 
tain its place as firmly and as faith- 
fully as before. We beUeve, then, that 
were there no eye actuidly present to 
behold them, the sky would be as 
bright, and the grass as green, as 
if they were gazed upon by ten mil- 
lion witnesses : that, though there were 
no ear present to hear them, the thun- 
der would roar as loudly, and the sea 
sound as tempestuously as before ; and 
that the firm-set earth, though now 
deserted by man, would remain as solid 



aawiien she resisted f^ fTHnaB-^T 

all the generations of her efeiMreiK 
But do we not see, that in holding this 
belief we have violated, at the very 
outset, the essential conditions of our 
question ? We bound ourselves to an- 
nihilate the percipient in thought, to 
keep him ideally excluded from the 
scene, and having done this, we pro- 
fessed ourselves ready to believe and 
maintain that the universe would pre- 
serve its place and discharge its Unc- 
tions precisely the same as heretofore. 
But in thinking of tiae bright sky^ and 
of Him green gnus, and of the loud 
thniMiir> and of Htm weiad earth, w^ 
utn^wit M.€pk Bini eBMntd ntm oi^ 
soenei, but naipe biwigfii dbu uk 
thought the very percipient being whsMt 
we supposed, but most erroneously sup- 
posed, we had abstracted from his place 
m the creation. For what is this 
brightness and this greenness but an 
id^ vision, vriiich cannot be thought 
of unless man*s eyesight be incarnated 
with it in one inseparable conception ? 
Nature herself, we may say, has so 
beaten mt togeUierYk^hi and colour, that 
man*s facimy of al^traction is utterly 
powerless to dissolve the charmed 
union. The two (supposed) elements 
are not two, but onlv one, for they 
cannot be separated in thought even 
by the craft of the subtlest analysis. 
It is God*s synthesis, and man cannot 
analyze it. And farther, what is the 
loud thunder, and what is the sounding 
sea, vrithout the ideal restoration of the 
hearing being whom we professed to 
have thought of as annihilated ? And 
finally, what is the solidity of the rocks 
and mountains but that which is con- 
ceived to respond to the touch and 
tread of some human percipient, ideally 
restored to traverse their unyielding 
and everlasting heights ? 

Perhaps the reader may here imagine 
that we are imposing a quibble both 
on ourselves and him, and that though 
we may not be able to conceive our- 
selves ideally removed, yet that we are 
perfectly able to conceive ourselves 
actually removed out of the universe, 
leaving its existence unaltered and en- 
tire ; but a small degpree of reflection 
may satisfy him that this distinction 
will not help him in the least For, 
what is this universe which the reader, 
after conceiving himself, as he thinks, 
actually away from it, has left behind 
him unmutiiated and entire ? We ask 
him to tell us something about it 
But when he attempts to do so, he will 
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invariably find the constitution of his 
nature to be such, that instead of being 
able to tell us any thing about t^ 
he is compelled to revert to a de- 
scription of his own human percep- 
tions of it — perceptions which, how- 
ever, ought to be left altogether out 
of the account ; for what he is bound 
to describe to us is tlie universe it- 
self, abstracted from all those im- 
pressions of it which were supposed 
to be non-existent But this is what 
it is impossible for him to describe. A 
man declares that if he were annihila- 
ted the universe would still exist But 
what universe would still exist ? The 
bright, the green, the solid, the sapid, 
the odoriferous, the extended, and the 
flg^ured universe would still exist — 
Certainly it would. But this catalogue 
comprises the series of your perceptions 
of the universe, and tliis is not what 
we want; this is precisely what you 
undertook not to give us. In mixing 
up the thought of these perceptions 
with the universe, professedlv thought 
to exist independently of them, you 
have transgressed the stipulated terms 
of the question — the conclusion from 
which is, that in supposing yourself 
annihilated, you did not suppose your- 
self annihilated — ^you took yourself 
back into being in the very same 
breath in which you puffed yourself 
away into nonentity. 

We must here beg to guard our- 
selves most particularly against the 
imputation of having said, that in think- 
ing of the external universe man thinks 
om^ of his own perceptions of it ; or 
tha^ when he has it actually present 
before him, he is conscious oidy of the 
impressions which it makes upon him. 
This is a doctrine very commonly es- 
poused by the idealistic writers. It is 
a tempting trap into which they have 
all been too prone to fall ; and Berke- 
ley himself — and a man as great as he 
— Fichte, have not altogether escaped 
the snare. But it cuts up the very 
roots of genuine speculative idealism, 
and controverts the first and strong^est 
principle on which it rests. This prin- 
ciple, we may remind the reader, is that 
the thing is the appearance, and that 
the appearance is the thing; that the 
object is our perception of it, and that 
our perception of it is the object ; in 
short, that these two are convertible 
ideas, or, more properly speaking, are 
one and the same idea. But this use of 
the word onljf implies that we possess 
a faculty of abstractioii, in virtue of 
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which we are able to distinguish be- 
tween objects and our perceptions of 
objects, between things and the appear- 
ances of things — a doctrine which, if 
admitted, (and admit it we must, if we 
use the word only in the applicatioa 
alluded to above,) would leave this as 
the distinction between realism and 
idealism — that whereas the former se- 
parates objects from our perceptions of 
them for the purpose of preserving the 
objects, the latter separates the two for 
the purpose of anmkHating the objects. 
And the truth is, that this is precisely 
the diBtinction between spurious real- 
ism and spurious idealism. They both 
found upon the assumed capability of 
making this abstraction, only &ey 
differ, as we have said, herein, that the 
one makes it in order to preserve the 
objects, and the other in order to de- 
stroy them. But genuine idealism, 
looking only to the fact, and instructed 
by the unadulterated dictates of com- 
mon sense, denies altogether the capa- 
bility of* making the abstraction — 
denies that we can separate in thought 
objects and perceptions at all; and hence 
this system has nothing whatever to 
do either with the preservation or with 
the destruction of the material universe : 
and hence, too, it is identical, in its 
length, and in its breadth, and in its 
whole significance, with genuine on- 
perverted realism, which just as stoutly 
refuses to acknowledge the operation 
of this pretended* facmty. Let us be- 
ware, then, of maintaining that man, in 
his intercourse with the external uni- 
verse, has only his own perceptions or. 
impressions to deal with. - It was this 
unwary averment which gave rise to 
the systems, on the one hand, of sub- 
jective idealism, with all its hampw- 
ing absurdities; and, on the other 
himd, of hypothetical realism, vritlh all 
its unwarrantable and unsatisfying 
conclusions. 

To return to our question. It 
seems certain, then, that the question — 
Would matter exi^t if man were anni- 
hilated ? — cannot be intdligibly asked, 
when we consider it as answered in 
the affirmative, because it is clear that 
its terms cannot be complied with. 
Conceiving the universe to remain 
entire, we cannot conceive ounelvea 
as abstracted or removed from its 
sphere. We think ourselves back, in 
the very moment in which we think 
ourselves away. 

But, m the second ptacs^ suppose 
that we attempt to answer the question 
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in the negative i|nd to maintain that 
the material universe would no longer 
exist if we and all percipient beings 
were annihilated : how wul this hypo* 
thetical conclusion help us out of the 
difficulty which hampers the very 
enunciation of the problem ? 'We are 
aware that this b the faTourite con* 
elusion of idealism as commonly un* 
derstoodf and it b a conclusion not 
altogether uncountenanced by the rea- 
sonings of Berkeley himself. But still 
the form of idealism which espouses 
any such conclusion, is unguarded and 
shortsighted in the extreme. The 
ampler and more wary system refuses 
to haye any thine to do with it ; for 
this system sees that, when the ques- 
tion IS attempted to be answered in 
the negative, the conditions of its state- 
ment are not one whit more fidthfully 
discharged than they were when a 
reply was supposed to be g^ven to it in 
the affirmative. For let us trr the 
point. Let us say that, man being 
annihilated, there would no longer be 
any external universe ; that is to say, 
that there would be universal colour- 
lessness, universal silence, universal 
impalpability, universal tastelessness, 
and so forth. But universal colour- 
lessness, universal silence, universal 
impalpability, universal tastelessness, 
and so forth, are just as much pheno- 
mena requiring, m thought, the pre- 
sence of an ideal percipient endowed 
with sight and hearing and taste and 
touch, as their more positive opposites 
were phenomena requiring such a per- 
cipient. Non-existence itself is a phe- 
nomenon requiring a percipient present 
to apprehend it, just as much as exist- 
ence is. No external world is no more 
no external world without an ideal 
percipient, than an external world is 
an external world without an ideal 
percipient. Therefore, in saying that 
there would be no external world if 
man were annihilated, we involve our- 
selves in precisely the same incapacity 
of rationally enunciating the question 
as we did in the former case. \Ve are 
compelled to bring back in thought 
our very percipient selves, whom we 
declared we had conceived of as anni- 
hilated. In neither case can we adhere 
to the terms of the question ; in ndther 
case can we construe it intelligibly to 
our own minds; and therefore the 



question is nnanswerable— not because 
it cannot be answered, but because it 
cannot be asked. 

Now for the great truth to which 
these observations are the precursor. 
We have already taken occasion to 
remark, that discussions of the kind 
we are engaged in are carried on, not 
for the sake of any conclusion we may 
arrive at with respect to tiie existence 
or the non-existence of the materifd 
imiverse, but solely for the sake of the 
laws of human thought which may be 
evolved in the course of the research. 
Now, the conclusion to which we are 
led by the train of our present specu- 
lation is this — that no question and no 
proposition whatever can, for a mo- 
ment, be entertained which involves 
the supposition of our annihilation. It 
is an irreversible law of human thought, 
that no such idea can be constrtied to 
the mind by any effort of the under- 
standing, or rationally articulated by 
any power of language. We cannot, 
and we do think it ; we only thmk that 
we think it. And upon the Imsis of this 
law, and upon it alone, independently 
of revelation, rests the g^reat doctrine 
of our immortality. The fear of death 
is a salutary fear, and the thought of 
death is a salutary thought, not be- 
cause we can really think the thought 
or really entertain the fear, but only 
because we imagine that we can do so. 
This imagination of ours (we say it 
with the deepest reverence) is a gpra- 
cious imposition practised upon us by 
the Author of our nature, for the wisest 
and most benevolent of purposes. We 
appear to ourselves to be able to rea- 
Lze the thought and the fear, and this 
it is which £ives us back so irresist- 
ibly into the bus^ press of life, and 
weds us so passionately to its rosy 
forms : we are not able to realize the 
thoufffat or the fear, and this it Sa 
which makes us secretly to rqoiee ^in 
the sublime attractions of the grave.** 
Wo to us if we could indeed think of 
death ! In the real thought of it we 
should be already dead, but in the mere 
illusive imagination of the thought we 
are already an immortal race. We have 
nothin|^ to wait for : eternity b even 
now within us, and time, with all its 
vexing troubles, b no more.^ 

But to return to Berkdey. What 
then b the precise position in which he 



* Wordsworth*! little poem, entitled '* We tre Stven,** mmtrates this grmi law 
of huBiBa thought — the natural inconotivabflity of death ; and henoe* ilinple as Itr 
ehsracter nuy be, it ii rooted in the most profoond and reeoodlte psgrdiologieal tmC 
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has left the question re^pecdng man 
and the matenal universe ? He main- 
tains, as we have said, that matter de- 
pends entirely for its existence upon 
mind. And in this opinion we cor- 
dially agree with him. But we must 
be allowed to widen very amply the 
basis of his principle, otherwise, on 
account of the doctrine thus professed, 
we feel well assured that our friends 
would be disposed to call our sanity m 
question. Berkeley*s doctrine amounts 
to this, that there are trees, for in- 
stance, and houses in the world, be- 
cause they are either seen, and so forth, 
or thougnt of as seen, and so forth. 
But here his groundwork is far too 
narrow, for it seems to imply this, that 
there would be no trees and no houses 
ufdess they were seen, or thought of 
as seen. It is therefore exposed to 
strong objections and misconstruc- 
tions. The realist may laugh it to 
scorn by saying, " Then. I suppose, 
there are no trees and no nouses when 
there is no man*s mind either seeing 
or thinking of them ! " But broaden 
the basis of the idealistic principle, and 
see how innocuous this objection falls 
to the ground ; affirm that in the case 
of even/ phenomenon, that is, even in 
the case of the phenomenon of the at' 
sence of all phenomena^ a subject-mind 
must be thought of as incarnated with 
the phenomenon, and the cavil is at 
once obviated and disarmed. The 
realist expects the idealist, in virtue of 
his principle, taken in its narrower 
significance, to admit that when the 
percipient neither sees, nor thinks of 
seeing, trees and houses, there would 
be no such thing as these objects. But 
the idealist, instructed by his princi- 
ple in its wider significance, replies, 
" No, my good sir ; no- trees and no- 
houses, t.tf. space empty of trees and 
houses, is a phenomenon, just as much 
as trees and houses themselves are phe- 
nomena : and as such it can no more 
exist without being seen or thought of 
at seen than any other phenomenon 
can. Therefore, if I were to admit that, 
in the total absence and oblivion of the 
percipient, there would be no-trees and 
no-houses in a particular place, I should 
be g^ty of the very error I am most 
anxious to avoid, and which it is the 
aim of my whole system to guard peo- 
ple against committing — I should mere- 
ly be substituting other phenomena in 
lieu of those which had disappeared — 
■ I should merely be placing tne pheno- 
menon of no-object in the room of th^ 
phenomenon of object, and, in main- 
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taining (as you seem to expect I should) 
that the former might exist without 
being seen or thought of as seen, while 
the latter might not so exist, I should 
be giving a direct contradiction to my 
whole speculation — I should be charge- 
able with holding that some phenome- 
na are independent and irrespective of 
a percipient mind either really or 
ideally present to them, and that others 
are not ; whereas my great doctrine is 
that no phenomena, not even, as I have 
said, the phenomenon of the absence of 
all phenomena, are thus independent or 
irrespective,** It appears to us that 
Berkelev*s principle requires to be en- 
larfi^ed m some such terms as these; 
and being so, we think that it is then 
proof against all cavils and objections 
whatsoever. It is perfectly true, that 
the existence of matter depends entire- 
ly on the presence, that is, either the 
real or the ideal presence, of a con- 
scious mind. But it does not follow 
from this that there would be no'tnatter 
if no such conscious mind were pre- 
sent, or thought of as present, because 
no-matter depends just as much upon 
the real or the ideal presence of a con- 
scious mind. Thus are spiked all the 
cannon of false realism ; thus aU her 
trenches are obliterated, all her sup- 
plies cut off, and all her resources ren- 
dered unserviceable. Thus, too, we 
may add, is the flank of false idealism 
turned, and her forces driven from 
their ground, while absolute real ideal- 
ism, or the complete conciliation of 
common sense and philosophy, remains 
in triumphant possession of the field. 

Now we thmk that this mode of 
meeting the question respecting mind 
and matter, and of clearing its mfficul- 
ties, is infinitely preferable to that 
resorted to by some philosophers, in 
which they make a distinction between 
what they call the primary, and what 
they call the secondary qualities of 
matter; holding that Uie latter are 
purely subjective afiections, or impres- 
sions existing only in ourselves ; and 
that the former are purely objective 
elements, constituting tne very existence 
of things. As this is a very prevalent 
and powerfully supported opinion, we 
cannot pass it by without some notice. 
But in our exposure of its futility, 
we shall be very brief. All the secon- 
dary qualities, colours, sounds, tastes, 
smells, heat hardness, every thing, in 
short, whicn is an affection of senstj 
may be generalized at one sweep into 
our mere knowledge of things. But 
the primary qualities which JEure usoalily 
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restricted to extension and figure, and 
which constitute, it is said, the ohjec- 
tive or real essence of things, and 
which are entirely independent of us — 
into what shall they be generalized ? 
Xtto what but into this? into the 
knowledge of something, which exists 
in things over and aooTe our mere 
knowledge of things. It is plaia 
enough that we cannot ^neralize 
them into pure ol^tive existence in 
itself; we can only generalize them 
into a knowledge of pure objectivo 
existence. But such a knowledge, 
that is to say, a knowledge of some- 
thing existing in things, over and 
above our mere knowledge of them, 
is not one wlut less our knowledge — > 
and is not one whit more their exis- 
tence, than the other more sulyective 
knowledge designated by the word 
mere. Our knowledge of extension 
and figure is just as little these real 
qualities themselves, as our a£Bsction 
of colour is objective colour itselt 
Just as little we say, and just as much. 
You — (we suppose ourselves addressing 
an imaginary antagonist,) you hold that 
our knowledge of the secondary qualities 
is not these qualities themselves ; but we 
ask you — Is, then, our knowledge of the 
primary Qualities these qualities them- 
selves r This you will scarcely main- 
tain ; but, perhaps, you will say, take 
away the affection of colour, and the 
colour no longer exists ; and we retort 
upon you— take away the knowledge of 
extension, and the extension no longer 
exists. This you will peremptorily deny, 
and we deny it just as peremptorily ; 
but why do both of us deny it ? just 
because both of us have subreptitiously 
restored the knowledge of extension ia 
denying that extension itself would be 
annihilated. The knowledge of ex- 
tension is extension, and extension is 
.the knowled^^ of extension. Perhapt, 
in continuation, you will say, we have 
our own ideas — the secondary qualitiee 
are in truth our own ideas— but that 
besides these we have an idea of some 
thing existing externally to us which is 
not on idea — and that this soHiething 
ftums the aggregate of the primary 
qualities : Admitted. But is this idea 
^ something which is not an Idea, in 
any degree lese oh idea than the other 
ideas spoken of ? We should like to be 
^informed in what respect it is ••. 
Depend upon it, the primary qualities 
must be held to stand on precisely the 
same footing as the secondary, in so 
.[far as they give lu any lalbrmlil^ 
respecting real objectiye«zist«nceB« fa 



accepting the one class the mind may 
be passive, and in accepting the othei^ 
class she may be active; but that dls* 
tinction will not bring us one hair*s- 
breadth nearer to our mark. If tha 
one class Is sutjecUve, so is the other ; 
if the one class is objective, so is the 
other; and the conciliating truth 1^ 
that both classes are at onoe subjective 
atid objective. In fine, we thus break 
the neck of the dbtinction. There Is 
a world as it exists in relation to u$ : 
true. And there is the same world as 
it exists m itse^^ and in non-relation to 
lis : true also. But the world as it ex- 
ists in relation to us, is just one relation 
in which the world exists in relation to 
us ; and the world as it exists in itself, 
and in non-relation to us, is iust an- 
other relation in which the world exists 
in relation to us. 

Some readers may perh^is imaginei 
that in making this itrooff statement 
we are denying the real oqjective ex- 
istence, the primary qualities, the 
noumena^ as they are sometimes called, 
of things. But we are doing no such 
thing. Such a denial would lead us 
at once into the clueless labyrinths ^ 
suljective idealismi which is a system 
we altogether repudiate. All that we 
deny is tie dUHnctioin between the pri- 
mary and the secondary qualities, be- 
tween the noumena and the pheno- 
mena; and we deny this distinction, 
because we deny the existence of the 
faculty (the fiusulty of abstraction) 
by means of which we are supposed 
to be capable of making it This 
certainly is no denial, but rather an 
affirmation, of the primary qualities 
of real objective existence, and it places 
us upon the secure and impregnable 
ground of real objective idealism — a 
system in which knowledge and exis- 
tence are Identieal and convertible 
ideas* 

We shall nowprooeed t6 makeaf^ 
I'emarks on the work which stands %t 
the h«ad of the present article — Mr 
1Bailey*s '' Retiew of Berkeley*s Theory 
of YisioDi" in whieh he endelivOttn *^ to 
show the unsoundness of that eelebratid 
spedulatita.** 

Mr Bailey is fiiivoufably known to 
the literanr portion of the ctamnuBittr, 
as ^ author of some ingentous ^ fis- 

, says QfD the fomwtion and publi^atidn 
of opinions f* and heis doubHess a vMy 
clevvr man. But in the work bctoe 
us, we must say, that he has und«1ak«n 

I a ta^ fill' beroDd 1^ Bowars, and tet 
b^ \i9» most siigmilly iailed^-notbecauM 
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these powers are in tbemselTes feeble, 
but because they have been misdirected 
against a monument— <ere peremuus 
-—of solid and everlasting truth. The 
ability displayed in the execution of 
his woric, is immeasurably greater 
thantiie success with which it has beea 
crowned. 

Therefore, when we say that, in our 
opinion, Mr Bailey*s work has been any 
thing but successful in its nudn olject, 
we can, at the same time, conscien- 
tiously recommend a careful perusal of 
it to those who are interested in the 
studies of which it treats. Its chief 
merit appears to us to consist in this — 
that it mdicates with sufficient clear- 
ness the difference between the entire 
views advocated by Berkeley himself 
on tiie subject of vision, and Uie partial 
views which it has suited the purposes 
or the ability of his more timid but 
less cautious followers to adopt We 
shall immediately have occasion to 
speak of the respects in which the dis* 
ciples have deserted the principles of 
the master ; but let us first of all state 
the precise question at issue. Thoe 
is not much fiiult to be found with the 
terms in which Mr Bailey has stated 
it, and therefore we cannot do better 
than make use of his words. 

** Outness, (says he, p. 13,) distance, 
real magnitude, and real figure, are not 
perceiv^ (aecordine to Berkeley*s 
theorv) immediatelv by sight ; but, in 
the ftrtft pUteey by the sense of feeling 
or touch; and it is from experience 
alone that our visual sensations oome 
to suggest to us tiiese exclusively tan- 
l^ble properties. We, in (hot, see ort- 
ginalfy nothing but various coloured 
appearances, which are felt as internal 
sensations ; and we leam that they are 
external, and also what distances, real 
magnitudes, and real fif^ures, these 
coloured appearances indicate, just as 
we kam to interpret the meaning of 
the written characters of a language. 
Thus a bone gifted with sifl^t, but 
destitute of the sense of touch, vnmld 
have no perception of outness, distance, 
real magnitude, and real figure. Such 
is Berkeley's doctrine stated in the 
most general terms.** 

We beg the reader particularly to 
notice, that the distance and outness 
here spoken of are the distance and 
outness of an oti({eet firom the eye of 
the beholder ; for Mr Bailey imaguies, 
as we shall have ocearion to show, 
that Berkeley holds that another spe- 
cies of outness, namely, the outness of 
one visible thing from other visible 
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thin^ b not immediatelpr perceived 
by sight This latter opinion, how- 
ever, is certainly not maintained by 
Berkelev, and the idea that it is so, is, 
we think, the origin of the greater part 
of Mr Bailey's mistakes. The only 
other remaik which we think it neces- 
sary to make on this exposition is, that 
we slightiy object to the words, which 
we have marked in italics — ^^inthe^st 
p!aee^ — for they seem to imply that 
outness, &c., are percdved by sight in 
the second or in the last place. But 
BeriLcley holds, and in this opinion we 
agree irith him, that they are never 
percdved at aU hy the sense of sights 
properly so called. The same obiection 
applies to the word '* orig^inalfyf Yfhere 
it is said that we ** see originally nothing 
but various coloured appearances, 
for it seems to imply that ultimate we 
oome to see more than various coloured 
appearances. But this, foUowing Ber- 
keley's footsteps, we deny that we ever 
do. In other respects we think that 
the statement is pierfectiy correct and 
unobjectionable. 

As a further statement and abstract 
of the theory, Mr Bailey proceeds to 
quote Berkele/s own words, in which 
he says, ** that distance or outness** (t^e. 
outness from the eye) ^is neither im- 
mediately of itself perceived by sight, 
nor yet apprehended and jud^ of by 
lines and angles, or any thm^ that 
hath a necessary connexion with it; 
but that it is only svf^i^ to our 
thoughts by certain visible ideas and 
sensations attending vision, which, in 
their own nature, have no manner of 
similitude or relation either with db- 
tance or things placed at a distance. 
But, by a connexion, taught us by ex- 
perience, they Tvix. vuSle ideas and 
visual sensations^ come to signify and 
suggest them (viz. distance, and thines 
placed at a distance) to us, after tne 
same manner that words of any lan- 
guage suggest the ideas they are made 
to stand wr. Insomuch that a man 
bom blind, and afterwards made to see, 
vrould not, at first sight, think the 
things he saw to be without his mind, 
or at any distance from him.** Such 
is an outline of the theory wliich Mr 
Bailey undertakes to controvert 

In layinff the groundwork of his 
oljections, he first of all prooeeds (and 
we think tins the most valuable obser- 
vatioii in his book) to pdnt out the 
distinction between two separate opi- 
nions which may be entertained with 
ra;ard to the outness of visible oljects. 
The one opinion is, that sight is unable 
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to determine that visible objects are 
external, or at any distance at aU from 
the eye: the other opinion is, that 
sight, though gifted with the capacity 
of determining that all visible objects 
are at some distance from the eye, is 
yet unable to determine the reiadve 
distances at vrhich they stand towards 
it and towards one another. In the 
words of Mr Bailey, "Whether ob- 
jects are seen to be external, or at 
same distance, is one question alto- 
gether distinct from the enquiry — ^whe- 
ttier objects are seen by the unassisted 
vision to be at different distances from 
the percipient." He then adds, "yet 
Berkeley uniformly assumes them to 
be the same, or, at least, takes it for 
granted that they are to be determined 
by the same arguments.** This is true 
enough in one sense, but Mr Bailey 
should have considered, that if Ber- 
keley did not make the discrimination, 
it was because he conceived that the 
opinion which maintained the absolute 
non-externality of visible objects, i.e. of 
objects in relation to the organ of sight, 
was the only Question properly at issue. 
The remark, however, is valuable, be- 
cause Berkeley*s followers, Reid, Stew- 
art, and others, have supposed that the 
other question was tne one to be 
grappled with ; and, accordingly, they 
have not ventured beyond maintaining 
that the eye is unable to judge of the 
different degrees of distance at which 
ocjects may be placed from it. But 
the thorou^h-ffomg opinion is the tnie 
one, and the followers have deserted 
their leader only to err, or to discover 
truths of no scientific value or signi- 
ficance whatever. 

Let us now consider the general ob- 
ject which Berkeley had in view, and 
determine the proper point of sight 
from which hb " theory of vision** 
should be regarded. We have already 
remarked that it was but the stepping- 
stone or prelude to those maturer and 
more extended doctrines of idealism in 
which his genius afterwards expatia- 
ted, and which have made his name 
&mous throughout every comer of the 
philosophic world ; and which we have 
endeavomred to do justice to in the 
preceding pages, giving a more en- 
larged and unobjectionable construc- 
tion to their principle, and clearing, 
we think, at least some (^ the difBcul- 
ties which beset his statement of it. 
His theory of vision mar be called an 
essav on the idealinn of the e^e, and 
of tne eye alone. It is idealism re- 
stricted to the consideration of this 



sense, and is the first attempt that ever 
was made to embody a systematic and 
purely speculative critique of the facts 
of seeing. We use the words purely 
speculative in contradistinction from 
geometrical and physiolo^cal critiquea 
of the same sense ; of which there were 
abundance in all languages, but which, 
proceeding on mathematical or anato- 
mical data, which are entirely tactual^ 
had, in Berkeley's opinion, nothing 
whatever to do with the science of 
cptics^ properly so called. Optics, as 
hitherto treated, that is to say, as esta* 
blished on mathematical principles, 
appeared to him to be a false science 
of vision ; for this reason, that the blind 
were found to be just as capable of 
understanding and appreciatiiig it, as 
those were who could see. Hence he 
concluded, and most justly, that the 
true facts of sight had been left out of 
the estimate, l^ause these were, and 
necessarily must be, facts which no 
blind person could form any concep- 
tion of. He accordingly determined 
to construct, or at least to pave the 
way towards the construction of a 
truer theory of vision, in which these 
—the proper and peculiar facts of the 
sense — should be taken exclusively 
into account: and hence, passing from 
the mathematical and physiologioal me- 
thod, he took up a different, and what 
we have called a purelv speculative 
g^und — a ground which cannot be 
rendered intelligible or conceivable to 
the blind, inasmuch as they are defi- 
cient in the sense which alone furnishes 
the daia that are to be dealt with. The 
test by which Berkeley tried optical 
science was— can the blind be brought 
to understand, or to form any concep- 
tion of it? If they can, then the 
science must be false, for it ought 
to be a science of experiences from 
which they are entirelv debarred. We 
should bear in mind then, first of all, 
that his object in constructing his 
theory of vision was, leaving^ all ^peo- 
metrical and anatomical considerations 
out of the question, to apprehend the 
proper and peculiar facts oi sight — the 
facts, the whole facts, and nodiing hut 
the f^ts, of that particular and isola- 
ted sense. 

Now ire think that Mr Bailey*s 
leading error consists in his not having 
remarked the unswerving devotedness 
with which Berkeley follows out this 
aim ; and hence, having failed to ap- 
]Nreciate the singleness and unrelaxing 
perseverance of his purpose, he Jias 
consequently Med to appredate the 
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ejideavours. He has not duly attended 
or donejustlce to the pertinaci^ with 
which Berkeley adheres to the racts of 
Yision cut off ttom all the other know- 
ledge of which our other senses are the 
inlets. In studying the science of 
^on, the eye of his mind has not 
been " single ;" and hence his mind 
has not been " full of light.** He 
does not himself appear to have ex-> 
perimentally verified the piu*e facts of 
the virgin eye as yet unwedded to the 
touch. He has not formed to himself 
a clear conception of the absolute dis- 
tinction between these two senses and 
their respective objects — a distinction 
upon the clear apprehension of which 
the whole intelligibility of Berkeley's 
assertions and reasonings depends. 

In proof of what we aver, let us turn 
lo the consideration of one fact which 
Berkeley has largely insisted on as the 
fundament^ fact of the science. Co- 
lour, says the Bishop, is the proper and 
only object of vision, and the outness of 
this object (t,e. its outness from the eye) 
is not perceived by sight. Upon wmcn 
J4r Btuley, disputing the truth of the lat- 
ter fact, remarks, "on turning to Ber- 
keley's essay, we find literally no argu- 
9ients which specifically apply to tnis 
question; nothing but bare assertion 
repeated in various phrases." This is 
undoubtedly too true — and perhaps 
Perkeley is to be condemned for hav- 
ing left nis assertion so destitute of the 
support of reasoning. But he saw that 
tie had stated a fact which he himself 
bad verified, and perhaps he did not 
think it necessary to prove it to those 
who had eyes to see it for themselves ; 
perhaps he was unable to prove it. 
But, at any rate, Mr Bailey's com- 
plfunt shows that he is deficient in that 
speculative sense which enables a man 
to see that to be a fact which is a fact, 
and to explicate its reason, even when 
no rationale of it has been given by 
him who originally promulgated it 
l^his reason we shaU now end^vour to 
supply. Let us ask, then — what do 
w« mean when we say that a colour is 
seen to be external ? We mean that it 
is seen to be external to some other 
colour which is before us. Thus we 
■ay that white is external to black, be- 
cause we see it tD be so. It is onfy 
when we ean make a comparison be- 
tween two or more coburs that we can 
say that thw are seen tp be extprnal — 
i e. external to eaoh othec But if 
there were no colour but one before u$i 
o^t being abl^ tp m^fu^ any comparisox^ 



any judgment at all about its outness, 
or to say that we saw it to be out of 
any thing. For what would it be seen 
to be out of? Out of the eye or the 
mind, you say. But you do not see 
the colour of the eye or of the mind — 
and therefore you have no ground 
whatever afforded you on which, in- 
structed by the sense of sight, you can 
form your judgment. You nave no 
other colour with which to compare it, 
and therefore, as a comparison with 
other colours is necessary before you 
can say that any one of them is seen 
to be external, you cannot predicate 
visible outness of it at all. Nor does 
it make any difference how numerous 
soever the colours before you may be. 
You can predicate outness of them all 
in relation to each other ; but you can 
predicate nothing of the sort vrith re- 
gard to any of them in relation to your 
eye or to your mind, for you have no 
colour of your eye or mind before you 
vrith which you can compare them, and 
out of which, in virtue of that compa- 
rison, you can say that they visibly 
exist. Doubtless, if you saw the colour 
of your own eye, you could then say 
that other visible ejects, that is, other 
colours, were seen to be external to it. 
But, as you never see this, you have 
nothing left for it but even now to ac- 
cept the fact as Berkeley laid it down, 
coupled vrith the reasoning by which 
we have endeavoured to explain and 
expiscate it.. But the touch}. Does 
not the touch enable us to form a 
judgment with respect to the outness 
of objects from the eye ? Undoubtedly 
it does — as Berkeley every where con- 
tends. But the only ouestion at pre- 
sent at issue is : does tne sight ? — and 
the/a<;/estsd)lished beyond all question 
by the foregoing reasoning is, that it 
does not. 

What nmkes people so reluctant and 
unwilling to accept this fact is, that 
they suppose we are requiring them to 
believe that visible oljects, that is 
colours, are not seen to be external to 
their own visible bodies ; that, for in- 
tance, a colour, at the other end of the 
room, is not seen to be external to 
their hand^ or the point of their own 
nose. They think that when such a 
colour is said not to be seen to be ex- 
ternal to the eye, that we are main- 
taining that they muat see it to be in 
close proximity to their own visible 
nose or ^ebrow3. But, in truth, we 
Are maintninjpg no position so com^ 
pletdy at vftrianc^ with tbf h/^ «ikI 
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we are requiring of them no such ex- 
travagant and impossible belief. As 
well might they conceive that we are 
inclined to maintain that the chairs 
are not seen to be external to the table. 
Now, on the contrary, we hold it to be 
an undeniable fact, (and so does Ber- 
keley,) that all visible objects are seen 
to be external, and at a distance from 
one another ; that objects at the end of 
the street, or at the end of the great 
ranges of astronomy, are all seen to be 
very far removed from the ^^siblc fea- 
tures of our own faces ; but we deny 
that these objects, and our own noses 
among the number, are seen to be 
external, or at any distance at all from 
our own sight; simply for this reason, 
that our sight is unable to see itself. 
How can we see a thing to be at any 
distance whatsoever from a thing 
which we dont see ? Suppose a person 
were privately to bury a guinea some- 
where, and then, pointing to St Paul's, 
were to ask a friend, " how far is my 
guinea buried from that cathedral?" 
What judgment could the person so 
interrogated form — what answer 
could he give ? obviously none. The 
guinea might be buried under St Paul's 
foundation — it might be buried at 
Timbuctoo. There are no data fur- 
nished, from which a judgment may 
be formed, and a reply given. In the 
same way, with regard to sight and 
its objects ; the requisite data for a 
judgment are not supplied to this sense. 
One datum is given, the visible object ; 
but the other necessary datum is with- 
held, namely, the visibleness of the 
organ itself. Therefore, by sight, we 
can form no judgment at all with 
respect to the distance at which objects 
may be placed from the organ ; or per- 
haps it would be more proper to say, 
that we do form an obscure judgment, 
to the effect that all visible objects 
lie within the sphere of the eye ; and 
that where the object is, there also is 
the organ which apprehends it. Or, to 
repeat the proof in somewhat different 
words, we afl5rm, that before sight 
can judge of the distance of objects from 
itself, or that they are distant at all, 
it most first localize both itself and the 
object. But it can only loct^lize these 
two by seeing them, for sight can do 
nothing except bv seeing. But it can- 
not see both of them ; it can only see 
one of them, llierefore, it cannot local- 
ize both of them, and hence the conclu- 
sion is driven irresistibly home, that it 
can form no iodgment that they are 
ia any de^e oistimt from one another. 
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Touching this point Mr Bailey puts 
forth an averment, which really makes 
us blush for the speculative capacity of 
our country. Speaking of the case of 
the young man who was couched by 
Cheselden, he remarks, in support of 
his own doctrine, that visible objects 
are seen to be eitemal to the sight ; 
and in commenting on the young man's 
statement, that ^^he thought all objects 
whatever touched his eyes as what he 
felt did his skin," he remarks, we 
say, upon this, tlmt it clearly proves 
"visible objects appeared external 
even to his body, to say nothing of his 
mind*'' External even to his body! 
Surely Mr Bailey did not expect that 
the young man was to perceive visible 
things to be in his visible body. Surely, 
he does not think that the hands of 
Berkeley's argument would have been 
strengthened by any such preposterous 
revelation. Surely he is not such a 
crude speculator as to imagine that the 
mind is in the body, like the brain, the 
liver, or the lungs ; and that to bear out 
Berkeley's theory, it was necessary that 
the visible universe, of which the visi- 
ble body is a part, should be seen to be. 
in this mind internal again in its turn 
to the visible body. Truly this is 
ravelling the hank of thought with a 
vengeance. 

Berkeley's doctrine with regard to 
the outness of visible objects, we would 
state to be this : — All these objects are 
directly seen to be external to each 
other, but none of them are seen or 
can be seen, for the reason above 

S'ven, to be external to the eye itsdf. 
e holds that the knowledge that they 
are external to the eye — that they pos- 
sess a real and tangible outness in- 
dependent of the sight — is entirely 
brought about by the operation of 
another sense — the sense of touch. He 
further maintains that the tactual sen- 
sations having been repeatedly expe^ 
rienced along vnth the visual sensa* 
tions, which yield no such judgment, 
these visual sensations come at length 
of themselves, and in the absence of 
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their distance from the ejre, is not im- 
mediately perceived by sight, but that 
not even their visible outness or their 
distance from one another is so per- 
ceived. He thinks that, according to 
Berkeley, the latter kind of outness is 
suggested by certwn " internal feelings" 
— Heaven knows -what they are — no 
less than the former. He does not see 
that this '^ internal feeling,** as he calls 
it, is itself the very sensation of visible 
outness as above explained He seems 
to think that, according to Berkeley, the 
eye does not even see visible things to be 
out of one another— out of our visible 
bodies for eicarople ; but that the disin tri- 
cation of them is accomplished by a pro- 
cess of sugjgfestion. No wonder that he 
makes dreadful havoc with the Bishop*s 
doctrine of association. The following 
is his statement of that doctrine : — 

" Outness is not immediately ^)er- 
ceived by sight, but only su^^gested to 
our thoughts by certain visible ideas 
and sensations attending vision. Ber- 
keley (he continues) thus in fact repre- 
sents the visual perception of objects 
as external, to be an instance of the 
association of ideas. If, however, he 
had clearly analyzed the process in 
question, he wouM have perceived the 
mllacy into which he had fallen. It 
is impossible that the law of mind, by 
which one thing suggests another, 
should produce any such effect as the 
one ascribed to it. Suppose we have 
an internal feeling A, which has never 
been attended with any sensation or 
perception of outness, and that it is 
/expenenced at the same time with the 
external sensation B. After A and B 
Lave been thus experienced together, 
ihey will, according to the law of asso- 
ciation, suggest each other. When the 
internal feebng occurs, it will bring to 
mind the external one, and vice versa. 
But this is all. Let there be a thou- 
sand repetitions of the internal feeling 
with the external sensation, and aU 
that can be effected will be, that the 
one will invariably suggest the other. 
Berkeley's theory, however, demands 
more than this. He maintains that 
because the internal feeling has been 
found to be accompanied by the exter- 
nal one, it will when experienced alone, 
not only suggest the external senslA- 
tion, but ab»>lutely be regarded as 
external itself, or rather be converted 
into the perception of an external 
ol^ect. It may be asserted, without 
hesitation, that there is nothing in the 
whole operations of the human mind 
analogous to such a process.'* 



There certwnly is nothing in the 
mental operations analogous to such a 
process, and just as litUe is there any 
thing in the whole writings of Berke- 
ley analogous to such a doctrine. 
Throughout this statement, the fallacy 
and the mistake are entirely on the 
side of Mr Bailey. The "outness" 
which he here declares Berkeley to hold 
^ ^^'gg^^l^d, he evidently imagines to 
be visible outness: whereas Berkeley 
distinctly holds that visible outness Is 
never su^eested by sight at all, or by 
any ** visible ideas or sensations at- 
tending vision," and that it is only 
tamble outness which is so suggested. 
" Sight (says Berkeley, Works, vol. i. 
147) doth not suggest or in any way 
inform us that the visible object we im- 
mediately perceive exists atra distance!* 
What Berkeley maintuns is, that vi- 
sion with its accompanying sensations 
suggests to us another kmd of out- 
ness and of objects which are invi- 
sible, and which always remain invisi- 
ble, but which maybe perceived by 
touch, provided we go through the pro- 
cess necessary for such a perception. 
He admits the immediate and unsu^- 
gested sensation of visible outness m 
the sense explained above — that aU visi- 
ble things are directly seen to be ex- 
ternal to our visible bodies, only deny- 
ing (and we think we have assigned 
good grounds for this denial) that any 
of them are seen to be external to our 
own invisible sight. He maintains that 
thb direct sensation of visible outness 
comes through experience to snggest 
the perception of a different, namely of 
a tangible and invisible, outness. He 
asserts (we shall here adopt Mr Wi- 
ley's lang^uage, with some sbght varia- 
tion giving our view of the case,) that 
in consequence of there having been a 
thousand repetitions of the sensation 
of visible outness with the sensation 
of tangible outness, the one will inva- 
riably suggest the other. And his 
theory demands no more than this. 
He never maintains that because the 
sensation of visible outness — already 
explained, we beg the reader to keep 
in mind, as the sensation of visible 
objects as external to one another, but 
not as external to the sense perceiving 
them — ^he never maintiuns that because 
this sensation has been found to be ac- 
companied by the sensation of tang^le 
outness, that it will, when experienced 
alone, not only snggest the tangible 
outness, but absolntMy be regardra as 
tangible itself, or be converted into the 
perception of a tangible ol^t* fie 
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never, we say, maintaios any thing 
like this, as Mr Bailey represents him 
ta do. It may therefore he asserted 
with hesitation, that there is nothing 
in the whole history of philosophic^ 
oriticism analogous to the hlunder of 
his reviewer. Nothing is easier than 
to answer a disputant when we con- 
fute, as his, a theory of our making. 

Berkeley informs us, that visual sen- 
sation — that is, the direct perception 
of the outness of visible things with 
regard to one another, having been 
frequently accompanied with sensa- 
tions of their tactual outness and 
tactual magnitudes, comes at length, 
through the law of association, to sug^ 
gest to us that they are external also 
to the eye, although we never see them 
to be so ; and to suggest this to us — of 
course as the word suggestion implies 
— in the absence of the tactual sensa* 
tions. Thus the visual sensations, 
which, in the absence of the tactual 
8ensations,call up the tactual sensations, 
resemble a language, the words of 
which, in the absence of things, call 
up the ideas of things. Thus the word 
rose, in the absence of a rose, suggests 
the idea of that flower; and thus a visi- 
ble rose, not seen as external to the 
eye, does, in the absence of a tangible 
or touch^ rose, suggest a tangible or 
touched rose as an object external to 
the eye. " But," says Mr Bailey, 
^ this comparison completely faib. 
To make it tally we must suppose that 
the audible name, by suggesting the 
visible flower, becomes itself a visible 
object" What ! does he then suppose 
that Berkeley holds that the visible 
flower,by suggesting the tangible flower, 
becomes itself a tangible object ? To 
make Mr Bailey's objection tell, Ber- 
keley must be represented as holding 
this monstrous opinion, which he most 
assuredly never did. 

Our hmits prevent us from follow- 
ing either Berkeley or his reviewer 
tiirough the further detuls of this spe- 
culation. But we think that we have 
pointed out with sufficient distinctness 
Mr Bailey*s fundamental blunder, upon 
which the whole of his supposed refu- 
tation of Berkeley is built, and which 
consists in this : that he conceives the 
Bishop to maintain that the perception 
of visible outness, or the distance of 
objects among themselves, is as much 
the result of suggestion as the know- 
ledge of tangible outness, or the dis- 
tance of objects from the organ of 
sight. He seems to think Beneley*8 
doctrine to be this : that our visual sen- 



sations are mere internal feelings, in 
which there is originally and directly 
no kind of outness at all involved, not 
even the outness of one visible thing 
from another visible thing ; and that 
this outness is in some way or other 
suggested to the mind by these inter- 
nal feelings. But, says he, Berkeley's 
theory demands more than this: for 
*^ the internal feeling not only suggests 
the idea of the external object, but by 
doing so, suggests the idea, or, if I 
may use figure, infuses the perception 
of its own externality.** And he can- 
not understand how this result should 
be produced by any process of asso- 
ciation. But neither does Berkeley's 
theory demand that it should; for 
this 'internal feeling" is itself, as 
we have already remarked, the direct 
perception of visible outness, — that 
IS to say, the outness of objects in 
relation, for instance, to our own 
visible bodies ; and so far there is no 
suggestion at all in the case, nor any 
occasion for any suggestion. Sug- 
gestion comes into play when we judge 
Uiat, over and above the outness of 
olyects ^ewed in relation to them- 
selves and our visible bodies, there is 
another kind of outness connected with 
these objects; namely, their outness 
in relation to the organ itself which 
perceives them; and this suggestion 
takes place only after we have learned, 
through the experience of touch, to 
localize that or^n. Having thus in- 
dicated the leading mistake which lies 
at the root of Mr Bailey's attempted 
refutation, we shall bid adieu both 
to him and Berkeley, and shall con- 
cluded hazarding one or two specula- 
tions of our own, in support of the con- 
clusions of the latter. 

How do we come to judge that ob- 
jects are external to the eye as distin- 
guished from our perception, that they 
are external to one another— and how 
do we come to judge that they possess 
a real mi^niitude quite difierent from 
their visible magnitude? These are 
the two fundamental questions of the 
Berkelian optics ; and m endeavouring 
to answer them, we must go to work 
experimentally, and strive to appre- 
hend the virgin facts of seeing, uncom- 
bined with any other facts we may have 
become acquainted with from other 
sources. Let us suppose, then, that we 
are merely an eye, which, however, as 
it is not yet either tangible or locali- 
zed, we shall call the soul the seer. 
Let this seer be provided with a due 
complement of olgects, which ar^ m^re 
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ooloari in the form of houses, clouds, 
rirers, woods, and mountains. Every- 
thing is excluded but sight and co- 
lours. Nothing but pure seeing is the 
order of the day. Now, here it is ob- 
vious that the seer must pronounce 
itself or its organ to be precisely com- 
mensurate in extent with the things 
seen. It may either suppose the dia- 
meter of the landscape to be con.* 
formed to the size of its diameter, or 
it magr auppose its diameter con- 
&rmed to the size of the landscape. 
It is quite immaterial which it does, 
but one or other of these judgments it 
must form. The seer and the seen 
must be pronounced to be co- extensive 
with one another. No judgment to a 
oontrar^ effect — no judgment that the 
organ is infinitely disproportioned to 
its objects, is as yet possible. Well, 
we shall suppose that these olijects 
Inep shifting up and down within the 
iphere of l£e organ, growing larger 
and smaller, iaiiilar and brighter in 
eolour, and so forth* Stiil no new 
result takes place: there is still no- 
thing but simple seeing. Until at 
length one particular bifurcated pheno- 
menon, with black extremities at one 
end, and lateral appendages, each of 
them terminating in a somewhat broad 
instrument, with five points of rather 
a pinky hue, begins to stir. Ilal 
What's this P This is something new 
•—this is something very different from 
seeing. One of the objects within the 
sight, one of our own vbual pheno- 
mena has evolved, by all tbat^s won* 
derfiil ! a new set of sensations entirely 
different from any thing connected 
with vision. We will call them mus- 
cular sensations. As this is the only 
one of all the visual phenomena which 
has evolved these new sensations, the 
Attention of the seer is naturally di- 
rected to its operations, het us then 
attend to it particularly. It moves 
into close proximity with other visual 
objects, and here anodier new and 
startling series of sensationt ensues 
—sensations which our seer never 
found to arise when any of the other 
visual pheBom^ia «ame together. We 
will call these our aensatioiis of touch. 
The attention is now directed more 
particularly than ever to the proceed^ 
ings of this bifurcated phenomenon. 
It raises one of tiie aforesaid lateral 
appendages, and with one of ^ points 
in which it temunates, It feels its way 
over the other portions of its surface. 
Certain portions of thi^ touched sur- 
>oe are not visible; ^>trt the seeri bjr 
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calling into plav the muscular sensa- 
tions, that is, by moving the upper 
part of this phenomenon, can biin^ 
many of them within its sphere, and 
hence the seer concludes that all of 
the felt portions would become visible, 
were no limit put to these movements 
and muscular sensations. Very well. 
This point, which occupies an infinite- 
ly small space among the visual phe- 
nomena, continues its manipulating 
progress, until it at length happens to 
rest upon a very sensitive and orbed 
surface, about its own 'size, situated in 
the upper part of the bifurcated ob- 
ject. And now what ensues ? Speak- 
ing out of the information and expe- 
rience which we have as yet acquired, 
we should naturally say that merely 
this can ensue — that if the point (let 
us now call it our finger) and the orb- 
ed surface on which it rests are out 
of the sphere of sight, the seer has 
nothing to do with it — that it is sim- 
ply a case of touch : or if the finger 
and the surface are within the sphere 
of sight, that then the finger will mere- 
ly hide from our view a surface co-ex- 
tensive with itself, as it does in other 
similar instances — and that in either 
case, all the other objects of sight will 
be left as visible and entire as ever. 
But no ; neither of these two results is 
what ensues. What then does ensue P 
This astounding and almost incon- 
ceivable result ensues ; that the whole 
visual phenomena are suddenly obli- 
terated as completely as if they had 
never been. One very small visible 
point, performing certain operations 
within the eye, and coming in contact 
with a certain surface as small as it- 
self, and which must also be conceived 
as lying within the eye, not only obli- 
terates that small surface, but extin- 
guishes a whole landscape which is 
visibly many million times larger 
than Itself. If this result were not the 
fact, it would be altogether incredible. 
From this moment, Uien, a new world 
is revealed to us, in which we find that 
instead of the man and all visible ob- 
jects being in the eye, the eye is in 
ihe man : and that these objects being 
visibly external to the bifurcated phe- 
nomenon whose operations we nave 
been superintending, and which we 
shall now call ourselves — they must 
ooBsequendy be external ([although 
even yet they are never visibly so) 
to the eye also. The seer, the ereat 
eye, within which we supposed all 
this to be transacted, breaks as it 
ifere, and falls away, while the little . 
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surface to which the forefinger was 
applied, and which it covered, he- 
comes, and from this time hence- 
forward continues, to be our true eye. 
Thus, by a very singular process, do 
we find ourselves, as it were, within 
our own eye— a procedure which is 
rescued from absurdity by this consi- 
deration, that our eye itself— our tan- 
gible eye — is also found within the 
primary eye, as we may call it — which 
fatter eye falling away when the expe- 
rience of touch commences, the man and 
the universe which surrounds him start 
forth into their true place as external 
to the seer, and the new secondary eye, 
revealed by touch, becoming localized, 
shrinks into its true proportions, now 
very limited when tactually compared 
with the objects which fall under its 
inspection. And all this magical crea- 
tion — all our knowledge that objects 
are out of the eye, and that the size of 
this organ bears an infinitely small 
proportion to the real magnitude of 
objects — all this is the work of the 
touch, and of the touch alone * 

Perhaps the following consideration 
may help the reader to understand how 
the sight becomes instructed by the 
touch. Our natural visual judmnent 
undoubtedly is, as we have said, that 
the eye and the landscape which it 
sees are precisely co-extensive with 
each other ; and tlie natural conclusion 
must be, that whatever surface is suffi- 
cient to cover the one, must be sufficient 
to cover the other also. But is this 
found to be the case ? By no means. 
You lay your finger on your eve, and 
it completely covers it. You then lay 
the same finger on the landscape, and 
it does not cover, perhaps, the hundred 
millionth part of its surface. Thus 
are the judgments and conclusions of 
the eye corrected and refuted by the 
expenence of the finger, until, at length, 
the eye actually believes that it sees 
things to be larger than itself — a total 
mistake, however, on its part, as Ber- 
keley was the first to show ; for the 
object which it seems to see as greatly 
larger than itself^ is only suggested by 
another object which is always smaller 
than itself. The small visible object 
suggests the thought of a large tangible 
object, and the latter it is which chiefiy 
occupies the mind ; but still it is never 
seen — it is merely suggested by the 



other object which alone is presented 
to the vision. 

By looking through a pair of spec- 
tacles, any one may convince himself 
of the impossibility of our seeing the 
real and tangible magnitude of things 
— or of our seeing any thing which 
exceeds the expansion of the retina. 
A lofty tower, jou will say, exceeds 
the expansion of the retina — cer- 
tainly a tangible, a suggested tower, 
does so: but does a visible, a seen 
tower, ever do so ? Make the experi- 
ment, good reader, and you will find 
Uiat it never does. Look, then, at this 
tower from a small distance, through a 
pair of spectacles, which form a sort of 

Erojected retina, not much, if at all, 
ireer than your real retina. At first 
sight you will probablv say that it 
looks about a hundred feet high, and, 
at any rate, that you see it to be infi- 
nitely larger than your own eye. But 
look again, attending in some degree 
to the size of your spectacle glasses, 
and you shall see that it does not 
stretch across one half, or perhaps one 
fourth, of their diameter.^ And if a 
fairy pencil, as Adam Smith supposes, 
were to come between vour eye and 
the glass, the picture sketched by it 
thereon, answering in the exactest con- 
formity to the dimensions of tlie tower 
you see, would be an image, probably 
not the third of an inch high, or the 
hundredth part of an inch broad. This 
is certainly not what you seem to see, 
but this is certainly what you do see. 
These are the dimensions into which 
your loHy tower has shrunk. Now is 
this tower, seen to be one-third of an 
inch high, and very much smaller than 
the retina, represented by the spec- 
tacles — is this tower another tower, 
seen to be a hundred feet high, and 
infinitely larger than the retina, and 
existing out of the mind, in rerum tut' 
tura t or is not the latter tower merely 
suggested by the former ideal one, in 
consequence of the great dl^tparity 
which touch, and touch alone, hat 
proved to exist between the thing see- 
ing and the thing seen ? Unquestion- 
ably the latter view of the matter i« 
the true one ; seen objects are always 
ideal, and always remain ideal — they 
have no existence in rerum natura^ 
They roevely suggest other objects of 
a real, or at least of a tangible kind. 



* It may, perhaps, be thought that ail this informatioo might be acquired by the 
•inple aet of cloiiiig oar eyeltdi . Bat hpre the tactual lenaatioos are so faint, that we 
might be doubtftil whether the veH was drawn over our eye or over the face of tbirgf 
Our Kmiti prevent us from stating other objectiopt to nrhich this explanation Is expose 
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with which they have no necessary, 
hut merely an arhitrary connexioD, 
established by custom and experience. 
So much upon the idealbm of the eye. 
In conclusion, we wish to hazard 
one remark on the subject of inverted 
images depicted on the retina. Ex- 
ternal objects, we are told, are repre- 
sented on the retina in an inverted 
position, or with their upper parts 
pointing downwards. Now, in one 
sense tms may be true, but in another 
sense it appears to us to be unanswer- 
ably false. Every visible object must 
be conceived as made up of a great 
number of minima vUibUia, or smallest 
visible points. From each of these a 
cone or rays proceeds, with its base 
falling on the pupil of the eye. Here 
the rays are refracted by the humours 
so as to form other cones, the apices of 
which are projected on the retina. The 
cones of rays proceeding from the up- 
per minima vmbiUa of the object are 
refracted into foci on the lower part 
of the retina ; while those coming from 
the lower minima of the object are re- 
fracted into foci on the upper part of 
the retina. So far the matter is per- 
fectiy demonstrable; so far we have 
an image on the retina, the lower parts 
of which correspond with the upper 
parts of the object. But what kind of 
image is it — what is the nature of the 
inversion which here takes place? We 
answer that it is an image in which 
not one single minimum is m itself re- 
versed, but in which -all the minima 
are transposed merely in relation to one 
another. The inversion regards merely 
the relative position of the mimmoy 
and not the minima themselves. Thus, 
the upward part of each mininu a n in 
the object must also point upwards in 
the image on the retina. For what 
principle is there in optics or in geo- 
metry, in physiology or in the humours 
of the eye, to reverse it P We do not 
see how opticians can dispute this fact, 
except by saying that these minima 
have no extension, and consequently 
have neither an up nor a down; but 
that is a position which we think they 
will hardly venture to maintdn. Vfe 
can make our meaning perfectly plain 
by the following illustrative diagram 
—In the lines of figures, 

ABC 

1 9 6 

2 g 5 
3^4 

4 6 3 

5 5 2 

6 I 1 

^^ th^ line A be a string of six beads, 



each of which is a minimum vistbUe^ or 
smallest point from which a cone of 
rays can come. Now, the ordinary 
optical doctrine, as we understand it, 
is, that thb string of beads A falls 
upon the retina in an image in the 
form of the row of figures B; that is 
to say, in an image in which the bead 
1 is tiirown with its head downwards 
on the retina, and all the other beads 
in the same way with their heads 
downwards. Now, on the contrary, it 
appears to us demonstrable, that the 
beads A must fall upon the retina in 
an image in the form of the row of 
figures C ; that is to say, in an image 
Id which each particuhur bead OTrnku- 
mum lies with its head upwards upon 
the retina. In the annexed scheme our 
meaning, and the- difference between 
the two views, are made perfectly 
plain ; and, it is evident, that if the ob- 
ject were reduced to only one minimmn 
— the bead 2, for instance — there would 
be no inversion, but a perfectiy erect 
image of it thrown upon the retina. 

Now, there are just nve different ways 
in which the fact we have now stated 
may be viewed. It is either a fact 
notoriously announced in all or in 
most optical works ; and if it is so, we 
are surprised (though our reading has 
not been veiy extensive in that way) 
that we should never have come across 
it Or else it b a fact so familiar to 
all optical writers, and so obvious and 
common-place in itself, that they never 
have thought it necessary or worth 
their while to announce it But if 
this be the case, we cannot agree with 
them ; we think that it is a fact as re- 
condite and as worthy of being stated 
as many others that are emphatically 
insisted on in the science. Or else, 
though neither notorious nor familiar, 
it may have been stated by some one 
or by some few optical writers. If so, 
we should thank any one who would 
be kind enough to refer us to the 
works in which it is to be found. Or 
else, fourthly, it is a false fact, and 
admits of being demonstrably dis- 
proved. If so, we should like to see 
it done. Or else, lastly, it is a true, 
and a new, and a demonstrable fact; 
and if so, we now call upon all optical 
writers, from this time nenceforward, 
to adopt it. We do not pretend to 
decide which of these views is the 
true one. We look to Dr BreWster 
for a reply ; for neither his, nor any 
other man*8 rationale of the inverted 
images, appears to us to be at aU com* 
plete or satisfactorily made out with- 
out its admission. 
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Church of England, the, 400. 
arcauia, 405, 629. 
Cleobis and Biton, a story from Herodo. 

tas,536. 
Copyright, the present law of, 634— qaes« 

tien, rcTiew of the, 107. 
Corn laws, the, 414* 
Com quesUon, policy of Sir Bobert Peel 

on the, 538 — summary of the debate on 

It, 541^frUaeyof the arguments against 

bis policy, 644->and of those of Bfr 

Villiers on, 546. 
D'Arblay, Madame, eztnets from the 
I of, 784. 



De Cresci, a poem, 24 • 

Dee, Dr, sketch of the career of, 626. 

Delta, legend of St Rosalie, by, 101. 

Delusion, Blackay's history of, reviewed* 
51. 

Dependencies, Lewis on the government 
of, reviewed, 213. 

Derby day, the, 386. 

Deserted Village, illustrations to the, by 
the Etching aub, reviewed, 122. 

Dost Mohammed, 506. 

Downs, a ramble on the, 156. 

Dumas, Alexander, a tale from the drama 
of, 609. 

Earthquake, the predicted, 511. 

English agriculture, state and prospects of,. 
406. 

£1 Empecinado, passages In the career of. 
Part L, 521— Part II., La Morena de 
Malaga, 756. 

Etching Gub, review of lUnstrations by 
the, to the Deserted Vllli«e, 122. 

Evening Walk, the, a poem, 653. 

Exhibition of London, the, 419* 

Fairs of London, the, 384. 

F)ane*s five years In India, review of, 474. 

Fktber Tudkln's malediction, a tale, 248. 

Financial policy and measures of Sir 
Robert Peel, 540. 

Fishers of the East ooast of Scotland, 
notes on the, 296— dialect spoken by, 
in Aberdeen, lb.«->tiieir villages, 297, 
299— their costume, 297— -and personal 
appearance, 298— their super8titlon% 
299— their fesnonet, 300— illustrative 
anecdotesof,30l— their haUu as wreck- 
ers, 302— and while at ses, lb.— pre- 
valence of smuggling among them, 304. 

Five years in India, review of, 474. 

Florence, museum at, 48. 

Foreigners in London, French, 22 — Ita* 
lians, 23 — Savoyards, 24— Spaniards, 
25— Germans, lb. — Americans, lb.-> 
Jews, 26— Gipsies, 31. 

Frederick the Qreatand his times, review 
of, 333. 

FIrench In London, 22^ 

Fnodsta, the, 350. 

Gabrielle de Bellelsle, a tale from the 
drama of Alexander Dumas, Chap. L, 
the Court Lovers, 609— Chap. 11^ the 
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Wager, 610— Chap. III., White is Black 
and Black is White, 614— Chap. IV., 
the Duel. 616— Chap. V., White ia 
White, 618. 
Galley Blares, 40. 
OeneTa, Protestantism in, 162. 
Oeographie des Herodot, notice of, 3. 
Germans in London, 25. 
Ghent, the prisoner of, by£. Simmonsy 98. 
Gipsies in London, 31. < 
Goldsboroagb, Robert, case and trial of, 

553. 
Goldsmitb^s Deserted Village, illustrations 
to, by the Etching Club, reviewed, 122. 
Hamburg, the conflagration at, 797. 
IB., Lines to, by the author of the Life 

of Burke. 535. 
Heiress and her friends, the, Chap. I., 64 
— Chap. IL, 66— Chap. III., 69— Chap. 
IV., 73— Chap, v., 76— Chap. VI., 80 
—Chap. VII., 82. 
Heraut to Ourenbourg, narrative of a 

journey from, 691. 
Herodotus, the philosophy of, 1 — general 
misconception regarding, ib. — impoT. 
tance of the era preceding him, ib.-^ 
his merits as a geographer, 2 — causes 
of the erroneous views regarding him, 
3-3 — hia work not exclusively a his- 
tory, 4 — viewed as a depository of le- 
gends, 6— as a political economist, 7 — 
increasing estimation in which he is 
held, 9~-his theory of the solar system, 
10 — his parallelism between the Danube 
and Nile, 12— on his Afirioa, 14— bis 
chronology, 20. 
Herodotus, Cleobis and Biion, a stoty 

from, 536. 
Homeless people in London, 173. 
Homrr*s hymn to Aphrodite, translation 

of, 579. 
Hogarth, defence of, 390. 
Horticultural exhibitions, 425. 
Hugo, Victor, a tale from the drama of, 

799. 
Huntley, William, supposed murder of, 

and trial for it, 553. 
Hymn to Aphrodite, from Homer, trans- 
lation of, 579. 
Impostures, 51. 

Income-tax, review of its meriti and de- 
merits, 540, 551. 
Ireland, present state of, 509. 
Italian opera, the, 429. 
Italians in London, 23. 
Italy, sketches of, No. ItL, galley slaves, 
Leghorn, 40«- museums at home and 
abroad, 42— xoological gardens, ib. — 
Pisa, 44 — Its museum, 46^iU botanic 
garden, 47 — Florence, museum of, 48 
— birds in it, 49^8nake room, 50->- 
No. IV., approach to Venice, 721— Ve- 
nice, 723— the prisons, 724 ~ the so- 
ciety of St Rock, 726— travellers in 
Italy, &c. 728~St George's, 729— Na- 



poleon's acacia garden, 730^St Marc's, 

732 — the pictures, ib the armoury, 

733 ^bead manufactory, 734 — the re- 
gatta, 735— the Armenian convent, 737 
— the bridge of sighs, 738. 

Jews in London, 26. 

Johnstone's agricultural chemistry, review 
of, 738. 

Johnson, Thf ansedotes of, from the me- 
mwH of Medame D'Arblay, 784. 

Journey from Heraut to Ourenbourg, nar- 
rative of, 691. ^^^ 

Kaubool and AiTghanistao, 676. 

Kennedy's (Dr) narrative ot the cam- 
paign in Kauhoel and Afl^hanistao, re^ 
view of, 676. 

Khiva, narrative of a jomraay to, 691. 

Law of Lauristou, sketch of the career of, 
53. 

Legend of St RosaUe, the, a Poem, bjr 
De* 
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)elta, 101. 

Letter to Christopher North, 
the Murderer?" 553. 

L<ewis on the Government of Dependen- 
cies, review of, 213. 

Libel law. the, 141. 

Lines to K., by the author of the liff of 
Burke, &c., 535. 

London, the world of. Part VIIL Fo- 
reigners in London — French, 22 — Ita- 
lians, 23 — Savoyard*, 24 — Spaniards, 
25 — Germans, ib. — Amcrieaas, ib.-^ 
Jews, 26— Gipsies, 31. Part IX.— 
homeless people in London, 173-*^ 
homeless great people,.174 — dab pe«^ 
pie, 176— parlour people, 177— din - 
nerless homeless people, 185 ^u t terly 
homeless people, 190^ — Part X* Loa- 
don recreations^ 370 — soeial reUx»> 
tions, 373 — going in state, 375— the 
parks and gardens, 880— fairs, 884^ 
the Derby day, 386— Part XL, 417-- 
exhibitions, 419— the British mueeoBH 
420— the National Gallery, 421— the 
Zoological Sodety's eshibiUoBS, 424 — 
Horticultural ext^hitiona, 425— nostc, 
426— the Italian opera, 429— the thea* 
tres, 431— Part XIL TheatrieaU, 639 
—the abbey and iowtr^ 648— kitte4^ 
wounded, and missiiig, 650. 

Mackay's memoirs of pepmlar Musiefw 
review of, 51. 

Malediction of Father Todkioithe, a «•!«, 
248. 

Marriage, proposed changes In the law 
of, 513. 

Mississippi Scheme, sketch ef the klflory 
of the, 57. 

'Merell, Mademoiselle 4e, c|Me el^ 768. 

Morena of Malaga, the, 756. 

^ttseums at home aai abM)ad, 42. 

Music, (the Worid of Louidota*) 486— 
(Things ofthe Day.) 63 L 

Narrative of a Journey from H«i««t t» 
Ourenbourg, by Captain f 
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Shakespeor, 691— departure from He- 
raot, ib.— bii fellow travellen, 603 — 
hii Affghao costame, 690 — arrivri at 
YellatooD, 696--aDd at Merve. ih ^ 
routea to Heraut, 698 — a Turcoman 
ahepherd, 700— arrival at the Oxoa, 
7(>l_aDd at Khiva, 702— interviews 
with the khan, ib. 703— adventure of 
Captain Abbott, 703 — meettng with an 
Italian, ib. — review of the journey, 704 
— Turcoman horses and horsemanship, 
705 — character and habits of that peo- 
ple, 706 — character of the khan, 712 
—departure for Onrenbourg, ib.-^aod 
arrival there, 720. 

National gallery, the, 421. 

Natural in art, the, 435. 

Northern Circuit, the, No. I. introduc- 
tion, 193 — Samuel Hogginbuck, Chap. 
L, 197— Chap. II. ,203— Chap. III., 207 
— No. II. the Dumpling, Chap. I., S56 
—Chap II., 359— Chap. III., 363— 
Chap. IV., 366— No. IlL introduction, 
487— Fluffy Jack^ Chap. I., 488— 
Chap. 11,492— Chap. III., 497— Chap. 
IV., 504— No. IV. introducUon, 661— 
Chap. I., 662 —Chap. II., 665— Chap. 
III., 668— Chap. IV., 672. 

Notes on the fishers of the Scotch east 
coast, 296— their dialect, H). — their 
vUIages, 297,299— their costume,297— 
and personal appesrancey 208 — their 
superstitions, 299— their ieenamu^WO 
— Anecdotes of them, 301 — their ha- 
bits, 302 — prevalence of smuggling 
among them, 304. 

Nunneries, 623. 

Ode on the ceremonial at Windsor, by 
B. Simmpns, 531. 

Oracles, the pagan, 277. 

Ourenbonrg, narrative of a journey to, 691. 

Over the channel, 159. 

Pngan oraeles, the, 277. 

Paris, chroniclet of the Ciik of, 87. 

Parks and gardens of Londoa, the, 380. 

Parltameat, the new houses of, thoughts 
on the modes of ornamenting, 388 — 
objections to fresco, ib. — and to oil 
painting on the walls, 889— objections 
to exclusively historical paintings, 389, 
391— defence of Hogtrth, 390— sub- 
jeoU suggested, 395. 

Passages in the career of £1 Empedoado. 
Part L, 521.— Part IL, La Morena de 
Malaga, 766. 

i eel, Sir Robert, policy of, 587-— motives 
for his proposed alteration of the com 
laws, 538 — his financial policy and 
measures, 540, 550 — his personal posi- 
tion, 542 — exposure of the fallsclei on 
the com question, 544 — general sum- 
mary on it, 550 — his proposed incoma 
tax, ib. 

Philosophy of Herodotus, the, 1 — see 
Herodotus. 



Photography, 517. 

Pisa, 44 — its museum, 46-^ita botanic 
garden, 47. 

Poor laws, the, 518. 

Poetry — The prisoner of Ghent, by 6. 
Simmons, 98 — The legend of 8t Rosalie, 
by Delta, 101— De Cresci< 242—" 'Tis 
hard to die in spring, "332 — Ode on the 
ceremonial at Windsor, by B. Sim- 
mons, 531 — ballad — *' A health !• 
thee," by the same, 534 — To IB., by 
the author of the life of Burke, &o. 
535 — Cleobis and Biton, a story from 
Herodotus, 536 — Translation of Ho- 
mer's hymn to Aphrodite, 579— The 
evening walk, 653. 

Popular delusions, Mackay's memoirs of, 
reviewed, 51. 

Portraits of Versailles, the, 323. 

Prior, James, £sq., lines to IB. by, 535.* 

Prisoner of Ghent, the, by B. Simmons, 
98. 

Problem in the law of cireomstaatial evi- 
dence, 553. 
.Protestantism in Geneva, 162— effects of 
the works of Turretini on, i6.— its 
Socinian character, 655 — effects of its 
former Calvinistic character in pro- 
ducing this, 171. 

Prussian monarchy, rise and progrese of 
the, 333. 

Q. Q. Q., letter from, to Christopher 
North, 553. 

Railway accident at Versailles, the, 794. 

Ramble on the Downs, a, 156. 

Recreations of the Londoners, the, 370. 

Rencontre in St Peter's, a, 347. 

Roadside sketches, 153— a ramble on the ' 
Downs, 156 — over the Channel, 159. 

Beamings in Rome, a rencontre in St 
Peter's, 347— a Roman execution un- 
der Gregory XVI., 348— the Fuocista, 
350— the Catherine wheels 352— the 
Villa Medici, 354. 

Roden, Lord, 150. 

Roman eiecuiion ond^F Gregory XVI., a, 
348. 

Rome, roamings in, 347. 

Rendere, Emll de la, trial of, 768. 

St Rosalie, the legend of, by Delta, 101. 

Savoyards in London, 24. 

Science and agriculture, 738. 

Shakeepear, S^r Richmond, narrative hj, 
of a journey from Heraut to Onrenbourg, 
691. 

Simmone, B., poems by, the Prisoner of 
Ghent, 08— ode on the eeremonial at 
Windsor, 531— ballad, « A health to 
thee," 534. 

Sketches, roadside, 153. 

Sketches of Italy, No. III. Galley slaves, 
Leghorn, 40— museums at home and 
abroad, 42-^soologieal nrdens, ib.^- 
Pisa, 44 — iU museum, 4d— its botanic 
garden, 47— the Florence museum 
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•»tbe Urds in it, 49^ the inmke room, 
50. No. IV. approach to Veaico, 721 
Vanioa, 728~iti priMiM, 724 — the 
■odety of St Roek, 726iMraTeUen in 
Italy, 728— St Georgv'i, 729— Napo- 
leoa*s acacia garden, 730— St Mare'i, 
732— the ptotnres in, ib. — the armoa- 
ry, 733— bead mannfiMstory, 734— the 
regatta, 735 — ^the Armenian conTent, 
737— the bridge of righa, 738. 

Slave trade, the, 47. 

Spaniarda in London, 25. 

Spy, the, a tale of the Carliit war, 83. 

Steam, fatore progreaa and renilu of, 
636. 

Style. ■pedmeM of, from the daily prei% 
516. 

Sympathiferi, the American, 143. 

Tenyeara of the Whigs, Part I., 130— 

^ eflTeota of the laat French rerolntion on 

' their prospeeti, 131— >their acoeeaion to 
power in 1830, 133— they introduce the 
Reform BiU, 134— and the jriih Coer- 
cion Bill, 139— teoeation of Lords Grey, 
Stanley, &c from them, 140— formation 
of the Melbonme ministry, ib. — Part IL, 
258— 'they withdraw the Coercion bill, 
259— their redgnation, 260— their aU 
tack oa the Irish establishment, 262 — 
debate on their proposed Appropriation 
danse, 265 — they re-enter office, 268 
—their coaUtion with 0*Conndl, 269 
— they abandon the Appropriation 
dause, 272-275— thdr find resigna. 
tion, 276. 

Thames Tnnnel, the, 782. 

Theatres, the London, 431, 639. 

Things of the day, No. I., the libd Uw, 
141— sympatUiers, 143— banks, 146— 
the tlaTB trade, 147 — Lord Uoden, 150. 
No. II., the army, 398 — the Church of 
England, 400— Cfreassia, 405— Eng. 
lish agriculture, 406 — the Com laws, 
414. No. HI., Dost Mohammed, 506 
— Ireland, 509— cemeteries, 510— the 
earthquake, 511 — marriage, 513 — 
style, 516— photography, 517— poor 
lawi, 518. .No. IV., music, 621— nun. 
series, 623— bibliomania, 624— Dr 
Dee, 626— Circasda, 629— copyright, 
634— steam, 636— Part V.,the Thamea 
Tunnel, 782— Madame D'ArUay, 784 
—the Rdlway, 794— Hamburg, 797. 

Thoughts on the modes pf ornamenting 
the new Houses of Fsriiament, 388 — 
objections to fresco, ib. — to oil paint- 
ing on the walls, 389— and to exdii. 
dTdy historicd subjects, 391— defence 



of Hogarth, 390— subjects suggested, 
395. 

**, 'Tis hard to die in spring," « poem, 
332. 

To IB., by the author of the life of 
Burke, 535. 

Venice, sketches of, 721. 

Venus, Homer's hynm to, translated, 579. 

Verdict of a F^nch jury, the, a trial in 
1834, 768. 

Versdlles, the poHiaiU of, 323— the raD- 
wayaeddentat,794. 

ViUa Medid, the, 354. 

Villiers, Bir, exposure of his fhUadea <m 
the Com quettioD, 546. 

Westminster Abbey, 648. 

Whigs, ten years of the, Plvt I., 130 — 
effects of the last nrench rcTolution on 
their prospects, 131 — thefar aooesnon to 
power in 1830,133— they introdoeethe 
Reform bUI,134— and the Irish,Coerdea 
bill, 139— secession of Lord Grey, Sir 
James Graham, &c from them, 140 — 
formation of the Blelboome ministry, 
Ib. Part II. 258— they withdraw the 
Coercion bill, 259— and Maign, 260 — 
their Irish appropriation dause, 263 — 
debate on it, 265— they return to power, 
268— their compact with 0*Connell, 
269^«bandon the appropriation danse, 
272, 275— their final rea^piaUon, 276. 

Who if the murderer ? a problem in the 
law of drcumitantid evidence, 553. 

Worid of London,.the, Part VIII., fo- 
reigners in London, F^reneh, 22 — Ita- 
lian, 23^8aToyards, 24— Spaniards, 
Germans, and Americans, 25— Jews, 
26— Gipdes, 31. Part IX., homdeaa 
people, 173 — homeless great people, 
174— chib people, 176 — parlour people, 
177— dinneriess homeless people, 185 
utterly homeless people, 190. Put X., 
London recreations, 370— aodd relax- 
ations, 373 — going in state, 375 — the 
parks and gardens, 380— the feirs, 384 
—the Derby day, 386. Part XL, 417 
—exhibitions, 419— the British mu- 
seum, 420— the National gallery, 421 
— sodogicd society's exhibition, 424<— 
hortlcuhurd exhibitiens, 425— mosie. 
426— the Itdian opera, 429— thethea* 
tret, 431. Ptot XII. theatricals, 639— 
Westminster abbey and the Tower, 648 
killed, wounded* sjid missing, 650. 

Zodogical gardens, foreign, 42. 

-.— — society's exhibitions^ the 
don, 424. 
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